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THE  ARCH  OF  TITUS*. 


otFORD  prize  poem  for  1824,  spoken  by  MR.  J.  T.  HOPE, 

OF  CHRIST  CHURCH. 


LIVES  there  no  tropliy  of  the  hero’s  fame, 

No  proud  memorial  to  record  his  name, 

Whose  vengeful  sword  o’er  Israel’s  fated  land 
Stamp’d  iron  bondage  with  a  conqueror’s  hand  ? 

Beneath  yon  sacred  hill’s  imperial  mound. 

With  ruin’d  shrines  and  fallen  columns  crown’d, 

Where  Rome’s  dread  Genius  guards  each  mouldering  stone, 
The  cradle  of  her  empire,  and  her  throne ; 

Titus^  thy  Arch  proclaims  the  peaceful  sway 
Of  taste,  ennobling  Triumph’s  proudest  day  ; 

Survives,  the  Forum’s  grandeur  to  recall, 

And  weep  deserted  o’er  its  country’s  fall. 

-  Though  dimm’d  the  outline  now,  not  time  o’erthrows 
Th’  unrivall’d  grace  which  in  each  fragment  glows  ;  ' 

And  Genius  beaming  through  each  ruin’d  part,  ' 

Displays  the  glories  of  immortal  Art,  . 

With  mingling  beauties  crown’d  the  columns  tower^ 

Ionia’s  graceful  curve,  and  Corinth’s  Houser,  -  ‘ 

And  tapering  as  they  rise  aloft  in  air,  .  ^ 

The  sculptur’d  frieze  and  votive  tablet  bear. 

From  o’er  each  column  Fame  exulting  springs. 

Seems  stretch’d  for  flight,  and  waves  her  golden  wing*  : 

Yet  linger  not !  within  the  circling  space 
The  storied  walls  more  radiant  beauties  grace. 

In  warlike  pomp  the  triumph’s  rich  array  '• 

Leaps  from  the  living  marble  into  day. 

High  on  his  car  the  victor  borne  along. 

Hears  with  exulting  heart  th’  applauding  throng ;  - 

With  sparkling  eye  surveys  the  sacred  spoil,  ^ 

And  feels  one  hour  o’erpay  long  years  of  toil. 

Lo  !  Judah’s  swarthy  sons  before  the  car, 

The  wither’d  remnant  of  disease  and  war  1  — .  ' 

Rebellious  passions  light  their  faded  cheek, 

And  all  the  bitter  pangs  they  dare  not  speak : 

And  shall  these  trophies  from  His  temple  torn. 

The  living  God,  some  idol  shrine  adorn  ? 

Shall  we,  shall  Aaron’s  sons  no  more  rejoice. 

Nor  breathe  yon  trump  with  Conquest’s  silver  voice. 

From  Salem’s  holy  mountain  heard  afar, 

In  days  of  festal  gladness  and  of  war  ? 

Is  then  the  seven-branch  lustre  sunk  in  night, 

'  ■  Which  shed  o’er  Israel’s  fate  mysterious  light  ? 

Or  shall  its  golden  lamps  with  heathen  flame 
Gleam  as  in  scorn  to  point  at  Sion’s  shame  ? 

Yes,  it  is  quench’d !  till  Judah’s  captive  maid 
,  _  Wake  from  her  woes  beneath  the  palm-tree  shade. 

Recall  her  wandering  sons,  abjure  her  pride,  *  ‘■ 

And  bless  the  Anointed  King  she  crucified  f 
,  unfadod  crown  of  David’s  glory  claim,  ;r,jq;.,c  ^ 

Yon  Arch  o’erthrown,  and  Rome  itself  a  name. ,  ,  , 

For  a  description  and  represenUtion  of  this  ^Ureiting  monument,  see  rol.  xcii.  i. 
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P  R  E  F  A  C  E. 


THE  half-yearly  Preface  is  by  no  means  that  part  of  tlie  Volume 
which  we  present  with  most  confidence.  Relying  as  we  do  on  our 
Literary  Friends  to  fill  the  majority  of  our  pages,  we  feel  that  our  own 
communications  ought  to  be  something  more  than  formal.  But,  though 
many  may  not  perceive  the  difference  between  the  charactei's  of  Au¬ 
thor  and  Editor,  they  will  acknowledge  that  which  exists  between  the 
nurse  and  child,  and,  by  analogy,  that  the  one  is  strictly  accountable 
for  the  faults  of  the  other. 

Those  who  take  any  pleasure  in  Literary  History,  must  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  Periodicals:  at  their  first  apr 
pearance,  scarcely  a  century  ago,  few  could  have  discerned  that  "such 
would  have  become  the  most  eligible  method  of  diffusing  instruction 
equally  among  all  classes.  Difference  of  style  may  confine  a  work  to 
certain  degrees  of  society,  but  it  is  the  peculiar  advantage  of  Maga¬ 
zines,  that  they  embrace  all.  History  is  not  adapted  to  the  boudoir, 
or  novels  to  the  study,  but  the  Magazine  conforms  to  every  taste, 
leaving  to  the  reader  the  trouble  of  selection  alone.  Much,  then,  as 
we  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  Periodical  Literature,  and  kindly  as  wc 
view  the  thousand  imitators  of  ourselves,  we  eannot  but  feel  an  ho¬ 
nest  pride  at  the  eminence  we  have  preserved.  The  Literary  Bills  of 
Mortality  assign  various  causes  for  the  decease  of  our  followers :  the 
death  of  an  Editor,  or  the  change  of  taste,  is  the  usual  apology  of  un¬ 
successful  aspirants;  but  wLilst  we  can  retain  our  valuable  Cor¬ 
respondents,  we  may  smile  at  the  mutability  of  fashion.  We  have 
seen  out  more  Magazines  than  we  can  reckon;  Journals  have  had 
their  day,  and  Miscellanies  have  been  mingled  with  the  dead.  To 
assume  an  exemption  from  the  common  fate  would  be  arrogant ;  but 
when  we  look  on  the  long  series  of  our  Volumes,  and  reflect  how 
frequently  they  are  referred  to  as  authority  by  the  Topographer, 
the  Historian,  and  the  Biographer,  we  feel  a  conscious  pride  in  the 
certainty  of  their  co-existence  with  Literature  itself. 

Having  thus  explained  every  thing  of  a  private  nature,  it  remains 
to  cast  the  usual  glance  at  “  things  in  general.”  Perhaps  a  fitter  sea- 


IV 


PREFACE. 


Fon  could  not  be  cliosen.  Tlie  prosperity  of  our  happy  Country  is 
general  and  increasing ;  Agriculture  is  flourisliing,  as  well  as  Trade 
and  Commerce  ;  and  the  last  Report  on  the  state  of  the  Public  Fi¬ 
nances,  is  most  satisfactory.  The  moderate  reform  which  the  cham- 

I 

pions  of  Revolution  would  have  annihilated,  is  making  its  slow  but  salu¬ 
tary  progress  on  the  Continent.  In  Asia  the  success  of' our  arms  is  ac¬ 
celerating  a  better  system,  and  the  recent  melancholy  intelligence  from 
Africa  serves  to  remind  us  that  our  labours  are  not  yet  finished.  But 
since  our  last,  there  are  many  events  which  demand  the  sympathy  of 
the  publick  as  a  relief  to  the  grief  of  individuals :  Asia  has  to  deplore 
the  death  of  Maurice  and  Langl^s ;  Africa,  of  Bowdich  and  Belzoni ; 
the  decease  of  Maseres  has  left  a  blank  in  mathematical  science ;  and  the 

I 

dawn  of  Grecian  independence  is  clouded  by  the  funerals  of  Botzaris 
and  of  Byron.  How,  also,  will  the  friends  of  Christianity  lament,  and 
its  enemies  exult,  at  the  loss  of  Rennell !  Pleasing  as  is  the  task  of 
watching  the  progress  of  Literature,  it  is  a  melancholy  one  to  record 
'  the  deaths  of  its  professors';  yetis  our  strength  unimpaired ;  England 
still  maintains  her  eminence  ;  and  among  her  meritorious  sons  it  shall 
ever  be  the  pride  of  Sylvanus  Urban  to  deserve  a  place. 

'  Jttne  30,  1924, 
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M 1  NO ll  CO R R  ES Pf > N  D E N  C E. 
— « — 


E.  J.  C.”  will  excuse  our  not  inserting 
his  remarks  on  the  New  Marriage  Act. 
With  respect  to  the  sevm  days'  notice  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  publication  of  banns,  the  same 
clause  will  l)e  found  in  the  26'  Geo.  II.  cap. 
S3,  commonly  called  Lord  Hard wicke’s  Act; 
and  we  think  it  is  a  very  proper  precaution, 
that  the  Minister  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  enquiring  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
parties’  statement.  It  cannot  be  supposed 
for  a  moment  that  a  marriage  would  be  void, 
should  the  Minister  publish  the  banns  out 
of  an  improper  book.  We  conceive  the  Mi¬ 
nister  would  be  subject  to  censure  if  he  did 
not  comply  with  this  clause,  but  that  it 
would  m  no  ivise  affect  the  parties.  The 
utility  of  this  clause  seems  to  be,  the  greater 
assurance,  at  the  time  of  the  solemnizatiuny 
that  the  three  publications  have  taken  placet 
an<l  in  case  of  any  question  hereafter  as  to 
the  due  publication,  there  may  be  some 
kind  of  record  of  its  having  been  regularly 
done,  but  the  evidence  of  the  marriage  is 
the  certificate  of  marriagey  and  not  the  pub- 
licaticm  of  banns  which  is  required. 

A.  H.  remarks,  that  “  the  case  of  cir¬ 
cumstantial  evidence,  stated  by  P.  W.  vol. 
xcm.  ii.  485,  could  never  maintain  a  prose¬ 
cution  for  the  stealing  the  coin  found,  be¬ 
cause  he  would  himself  be  the  prosecutor  ; 
and  as  he  had  not  been  able  to  decipher  the 
characters  before  he  lost  it  in  the  ashes,  he 
would  be  unable,  without  direct  perjury,  to 
substantiate  the  identity  of  that  found  by 
his  labourer  in  the  sunk  fence  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  The  cautions  taken  by 
Judges  and  Juries,  in  all  cases  of  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence,  precludes  the  fear  of  injus¬ 
tice  ;  and  in  very  many,  the  due  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law  would  be  defeated,  if  the 
admission  of  it  were  totally  excluded.” 

P.  says,  “  I  sent  you  an  account  of  that 
part  of  the  Poynyngs  family  (see  p.  603  of 
Supplement)  which  married  into  two  families 
of  the  name  of  More  (not  Moore)  y  not 
related  to  each  other.  I  can  answer  that 
neithor  of  them  inherited  Ostenhanger 
house.  The  sister,  who  married  Mr.  Rogers, 
died  under  age,  without  issue.” 

Vol.  xcm.  ii.  p.  609.  A  Corn  Rent,  in¬ 
stead  of  Tithe  in  kind,  has  been  over  and 
over  mentioned  as  “  fair  for  both  Clergy 
and  Laity.”  It  is  no  more  than  a  lease  for 
a  short  term,  instead  of  the  mutually  vexa¬ 
tious  collection  in  kind.  It  is  first  set  on 
an  average  price  of  corn  for  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  preceding  years ;  this  remains  for  a 
term  of  seven  years  (sometimes  fourteen), 
at  the  end  of  which  either  party  may  apply 
to  the  Sessions  to  have  a  new  average  taken. 
If  the  price  of  corn  rises,  the  Clergyman 
has  the  benefit ;  if  it  falls,  the  Layman  has 
that  advantage  ;  so  that  it  is  mutual.  This 
rent  is  a  charge  on  the  land,  not  on  the 


owner,  so  that  the  Clergyman  is  equally 
secure.  This  remedy  is  equally  applicable 
to  Vicarial  tithes  issuing  out  of  land,  as  to 
great  tithes.  I  believe  it  is  now  generally 
adopted  in  inclosure  bills,  Instead  of  an 
allotment  of  land-  P. 

C.  observes,  that  “  amongst  the  numerous 
benevolent  institutions  for  which  this  king¬ 
dom  is  so  justly  distinguished,  there  is  not 
to  be  found  a  receptacle  for  that  truly 
pitiable  and  helpless  class  of  beings,  labour¬ 
ing  under  a  state  of  Idiotism.  I  scarcely 
need  remark  the  unhappy  number  there  are, 
since  almost  every  parish  in  the  kingdom 
can  furnish  one  or  more  instances.” 

R.  C.  H.  will  be  much  obliged  for  any  in¬ 
formation  respecting  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir. 
Qy.  if  there  is  any  original  portrait  of  him 
excepting  the  one  (small  life)  at  Sir  John 
Astley’s  hotise  at  Everley  }  and  where  such 
is  to  be  found  } 

Mr.  W.  T.  Aixhin,  of  Winchester,  in¬ 
quires,  “  w'liether  any  of  our  readers,  in  the 
course  of  their  researches,  have  ever  met 
with  the  registers  of  Henry  de  Bfoisy  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  of  Richard  TuckHuy  or 
Toclivcy  his  immediate  successor;  referred 
to  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  in  his  History 
,  of  Saint  Paul’s  Cathedrab,”  p.  99,  edit. 
Maynard  ;  and  there  stated  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  Richard  (Nelle)  Bishop  of 
Winchester?” 

M.  Giordinelli  would  esteem  it  a  favour  if 
he  could  obtain  any  information  respecting 
Monsieur  Le  Chevalier  Lerabert,  particu¬ 
larly  as  to  the  time  of  his  death  and  place  of 
burial.  He  was  born  in  England,  and  was  a 
Banquier  in  Paris  for  English  people,  and 
Administrateur  de  la  Caisse  d’Ecompte  (now 
the  French  bank).  He  married  Miss  Le- 
nieps,  a  very  rich  English  lady,  who  had  by 
this  marriage  a  son:  this  son  in  1792  was  a 
Captain  of  the  body-guard  of  the  King  of 
England.  Le  Chevalier  Lemlwrt,  in  the 
midst  of  the  French  Revolution,  set  out  for 
London,  and  did  not  take  any  of  his  house¬ 
hold  with  him ;  this  happened  in  1  795  or  1 796. 

Mr.  T.  ToveY  observes,  that  Captain 
Forman  is  certainly  right  in  his  assertion 
that  his  proposition  has  never  been  proved, 
for  it  is  one  that  does  not  yet  admit  of  an 
absolute  proof,  how  true  soever  it  may  be ; 
because  the  nature  of  gravity,  by  which  Mr. 
T.  means  the  cause  of  those  effects  that  are 
ascribed  to  gravity,  is  yet  imknown.  But 
Captain  Forman  must  be  aware  that  every 
one  of  those  formulm  in  physical  astronomy 
by  which  all  complicated  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  explained  and  calculafedy 
is  built  on  this  principle,  and  consequently 
if  the  principle  be  erroneous,  the  formula; 
must  be  erroneous  ;  but  observations  show 
the  formula*  to  be  correct.”  And  here  Mr. 
Tuvey  takes  his  final  leave. 
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Carl  Lofts  at  Shap,  Westmoreland. 


Mr.  Urban,  RosegiU,  Jan.  12. 
T  Shap  is  a  stupendous  monument 
of  antiquity  called  Carl  Lofts, 
i.  e.  “  the  liftings  of  the  Ceorles  or  hus- 
handmen.”  It  is  composed  of  two  rows 
of  large  stones  of  unhewn  granite, 
from  six  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter. 
The  form  is  a  gentle  curve,  or  some¬ 
thing  like  the  head  of  a  well-formed 
mason’s  hammer.  It  commences  about 
half  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  and 
runs  parallel  with  the  Kendal  road, 
on  the  east  side,  for  about  three  (juar- 
ters  of  a  mile,  wlien  it  turns  otf  in 
a  north-west  direction  for  about  the 
length  of  a  mile ;  that  is,  making  its 
whole  length  about  a  mile  and  three 
quarters,  or  perhaps  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  yards.  At  the  south  end,  about 
twenty  yards  from  the  south-west  cor¬ 
ner,  on  tli.e  outside  of  the  stones,  was 
a  small  tumulus,  w'hich,  since  the  in¬ 
closure  of  Shap  common  in  1815,  is 
now  levelled  and  destroyed.  When 
this  tumulus  was  opened  into,  it  was 
found  to  be  composed  of  granite  and 
cobble  stone  :  as  the  strata  of  stone 
here  is  lime-stone,  the  granite  must 
have  been  gathered  on  the  surrounding 
surface,  and  the  cobble  must  have  been 
brought  from  some  distance.  At  about 
the  distance  of  100  yards  from  the 
turn  at  the  south  end,  on  the  outside, 
was  a  circle  about  eighteen  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter  of  similar  stones,  each  about 
one  yard  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and 
in  the  centre  thereof  was  one  about 
one  yard  and  a  half  high  from  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  that  tapered  to  a 
point.  This  has  also  been  destroyed 
since  the  inclosure  of  the  common. 
The  distance  of  the  stones  in  the  lines 
was  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  yards  j  hut 
at  the  turn  at  the  south  end,  which  re¬ 
mains  perfect,  they  are  something 
nearer,  being  from  three  to  eight  yards. 
The  distance  between  each  line  at  the 
south  end  is  eighty  nine  feet.  This 
distance  seems  gradually  to  have  dimi¬ 
nished  about  one  yard  in  every  liundred, 
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till  it  came  to  a  wedge-like  point  at  the 
north  end,  near  to  the  field  called  Skel- 
law.  In  this  field  called  Skellaw, 
which  signifies  the  hill  of  the  skulls,’* 
is  a  small  tumulus  on  an  eminence, 
which  no  doubt  is  connected  with  the 
monument,  though  it  deviates  about 
190  yards  to  the  north-east  from  the 
last  stone  now  remaining  j  but  it  is 
highly  probable  the  stones  were  conti¬ 
nued  a  little  further  northward;  this 
deviation,  however,  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  eligibility  of  the  situation 
for  prospect,  as  from  this  spot  the  tu¬ 
mulus  at  the  south  end  could  be  seen, 
and  nearly  the  whole  line  of  the  mo¬ 
nument.  A  few  years  ago  a  country¬ 
man  wanting  stones  for  the  highway, 
dug  into  this  tumulus,  thinking  to  find 
stone;  but  not  finding  the  appearance 
of  any,  he  soon  desisted.  In  his  at- 
tempt,  however,  he  found  human 
bones. 

When  the  antiquary  now  views  the 
remains  of  this  remarkable  monument, 
he  cannot  but  regret  at  what,  perhaps, 
he  may  call  the  barbarous  treatment  it 
has  met  with.  Thesouthern  end,  which 
extended  about  half  a  mile  on  the 
common,  had  both  rows  tolerably  per¬ 
fect  till  the  inclosure  of  the  common 
in  1815;  since  then  these  stones  have 
nearly  all  been  blasted  and  removed 
into  the  walls,  excepting  fourteen, 
which  compose  the  turn  at  the  south 
end,  which  are  on  a  plot  of  land  allot- 
ed  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  and  which 
he  has  given  orders  to  be  preserved. 
The  northern  end,  for  nearly  the  length 
of  a  mile,  lying  among  old  inclosed  and 
arable  land,  had  generally  been  removed 
at  former  periods  before  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  any  person  now  living.  Inhere 
are,  however,  four  on  a  piece  of  land, 
which  cannot  be  tilled  for  limestone 
rock,  which  seem  to  form  the  termi¬ 
nating  point,  or  at  least  a  part  of  it,  at 
the  north  end.  They  are  respectively 
11,  25,  and  20  yards  distant  from  each 
other.  Probably  two  may  have  been 
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reuiovcc!-from  among  these,- as  the  two 
latter  distances  seem  to  admit  of  stich 
a  su|)posliion.  Between  these  four 
and  the  fourteen  at  the  south  end,  only 
fifteen  now  remain  in  their  original 
position.  They  are  left  here  and  lliere, 
and  serve  as  a  sort  of  guide  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  mouuinent.  The  blast¬ 
ed  and  broken  fragments  of  the  others 
may  be  seen  in  tlic  walls  adjoining. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  that  re¬ 
mains,  is  called  Guggleby  stone,  w'hich 
formed  part  of  the  west  line,  and 
stands  on  its  small  end  near  the  foot¬ 
path  leading  to  the  village  of  Keld  ;  it 
IS  eight  feet  high  and  37  feet  in  girth 
at  its  middle.  The  stone  next  remain¬ 
ing  north  of  it,  which  formed  part  of 
the  east  line,  is  about  13  feet  long,  and 
six  feet  in  diameter ;  but  it  is  a  differ¬ 
ent  kind  of  stone  to  all  the  rest;  this  is 
basalt  or  whinstone,  and  all  the  others 
are  granite.  This  stone  probably  once 
was  placed  upon  its  end;  for  one  end 
seems  to  have  been  squared  with  a 
chisel,  and  it  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  overturned  by  digging 
limestone  from  beneath  it.  In  the 
middle  of  the  part  squared  is  a  hole 
four  inches  over,  and  two  inches  deep  ; 
about  two  feet  therefrom,  on  a  sloping 
corner,  is  another  hole  of  about  the 
same  size.  On  one  of  the  corners  at 
the  other  end  is  a  rude  circle,  eight 
inches  across,  and  a  shallow  hole  in 
the  centre.  By  minute  examination, 
other  inscriptions  of  this  kind,  perhaps, 
might  be  found  here,  as  on  the  obe¬ 
lisks  at  Aubrey  described  by  Dr.  Stuke- 
Icy. 

These  masses  of  granite  were,  no 
doubt,  originally  from  Wastdale,  w’hich 
is  about  two  miles  from  the  south  end 
of  the  monument:  for  here  a  bed  of 
similar  granite  is  found,  (he  only  bed 
I  believe  in  Westmoreland.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that,  for  the  distance  of  three 
miles  eastward  from  the  low'  end  of 
Wastdale,  an  immense  quantity  of 
rounded  worn-like  granite  stones  of 
all  sizes,  up  to  four  yards  in  diameter, 
are  found  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
country  to  the  abo\e  distance  or  fur¬ 
ther,  which  is  wholly  of  a  limestone 
and  freestone  strata.  They  seem  to  he 
spread  in  a  fan-like  form  from  Wastdale, 
and  are  more  thinly  scattered,  and  also 
of  smaller  size,  as  the  distance  increases. 
These  primary  stones  being  found  on 
the  surface  of^  secondary  ones,  demon¬ 
strate  that  they  have  thus  been  throwit 
by  some  convulsion  in  nature  of  which 


we  have  no  record;  or,  according  to 
Professor  Huckland,  in  his  Reliquiae 
Dilu  vianae  on  similar  appearances,  they 
have  thus  been  transported  and  drifted 
by  a  diluvial  current.  He,  indeed,  su()- 
poses,  that  a  diluvial  current  is  the 
only  adequate  cause  that  can  account 
for  these  appearances.  See  also  Edin. 
Rev  for  Oct.  182.3,  No.  77. 

hether  the  stones  which  com¬ 
posed  the  Carl  Lofts  were  brought 
direct  from  Wastdale,  or  whether  they 
w'crc  gathered  from  among  the  scatter¬ 
ed  ones,  can  only  now’  be  matter  of 
conjecture ;  but  probably  they  w'ere 
some  of  the  scattered  ones ;  as  they 
might  be  found  nearer  for  carriage  and 
already  detached.  But  how  such  im-* 
mense  blocks  (several  being  from  3  to 
4  yards  in  diameter)  could  be  carried 
and  placed  in  the  regular  manner  they 
were,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  itlea. 

'i'hatthis  monument  w’as  Danish, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  custom  of 
the  northern  nations  of  arranging  their 
recording  stones  in  forms,  that  they 
seemed  to  determine  should  be  expres¬ 
sive  of  certain  events  ;  those  that  were 
placed  in  a  straight  and  long  order  com¬ 
memorated  the  emulations  of  cham¬ 
pions  :  squares  shewed  equestrian  con¬ 
flicts:  circles  the  interments  of  fami¬ 
lies  :  wedge-shaped  a  fortunate  vic¬ 
tory.’’ *  Pennant  agrees  in  this  opi¬ 
nion,  and  supposes  that  success  might 
have  attended  the  northern  invaders  in 
this  place,  which  gave  rise  to  their 
long  arrarigement.”t  Hence,  if  this  be 
correct,  they  have  been  placed  here 
between  eight  or  nine  hundred  years. 
Dr.  Burn  in  his  History  of  Westmore¬ 
land,  says,  ‘‘  undoubtedly  this  hath 
been  a  place  of  Druid  w’orship,  w'hich 
they  always  performed  in  the  open  air 
within  this  kind  of  inclosnre,  shaded 
with  wood,  as  this  place  of  old  time 
ap])ears  to  have  been,  although  there 
is  now  scarce  a  tree  to  be  seen,  (Shap 
Thorn  only  excepted,  planted  on  the 
tO|)  of  a  hill  for  the  direction  of  travel¬ 
lers).  At  the  higti  end  of  this  place 
of  worship,  there  is  a  circle  of  the  like 
stones  about  18  feet  in  diameter,  which 
was  their  sanctum  sanctorum,  as  it 
were,  and  place  of  sacrifice.’’  But  Dr. 
Burn  seems  only  to  have  taken  a  limited 
view  of  the  monument.  He  only 
speaks  of  the  south  end  upon  the  com- 

*  Olavis  Magnus  de  Gent.  Septentr.  1.  1 . 
c.  18. 

t  Pennant’s  Northern  Tour,  i.  2,17. 
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mon,  which  was  perfect  in  his  day,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  traced  its  ex¬ 
tent  northward  through  the  old  in¬ 
closed  land.  That  so  extensive  a  space 
as  is  here  occupied  should  have  any  re¬ 
ference  to  a  ])lace  of  worship,  seems 
hardiv  probable.  4'hat  it  was  to  com¬ 
memorate  some  e\ent,  and  proba¬ 
bly  a  victory,  appears  more  likely,  and 
the  name  of  Skellaw,  i.  e.  the  Hill  of 
Skulls,  strengthens  the  conjecture. 

George  Hall. 

- >0 - 

Mr.  U  RBAN,  Jan.  l6. 

what  E.  G.  B.  has  communi¬ 
cated  in  page  489  Maga- 

zi-ne  for  December  last,  permit  me  to 
add,  that  the  Roman  Camp*  at  Isling¬ 
ton  is  situated  in  what  has  been  called 
Six  Acre  Field,  laying  a  little  South¬ 
west  of  tlie  new  buildings  called  Barns- 
bury  Park.  This  spot  I  have  heard 
was  noticed  as  the  site  of  a  Roman 
Camp  by  Herman  Moll,  the  geogra¬ 
pher.  A  visit  to  this  place  suggested 
some  verses  of  mine,  which  1  think 
you  published  as  long  since  as  178?. 
These  contained  a  reference  to  the  con¬ 
quest  of  this  island  by  the  Romans, 
thus ; 

**  Yet  shall  each  vestige  proud  of  arms  re¬ 
main,  [ed  field, 

The  cumbrous  mound,  the  trench,  indent- 
Till,  in  her  turn,  o’er  Rome  shall  Albion 
reign,  [shield.” 

And  cover  nations  with  her  sun-broad 

But  though  this  was  merely  a  poetic 
flight,  and  by  no  means  meant  as  a 
prediction,  yet  in  the  course  of  the 
late  revolutionary  war,  viz.  in  1799, 
Rome  was  not  only  surrendered  to  a 
British  commander.  Captain  Tro^v- 
bridge,  who  appeared  ofl  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber  with  an  English  squa- 
dr-on  ;  but  this  event  was  commemo¬ 
rated  by  medals  struck  some  time  after, 
with  a  motto,  expressing 
hy  British  thunder.'’ 

And  that  Britain  subsequently  co¬ 
vered  nations  with  her  sun -broad 
shield,  is  as  evident  as  the  shining  of 
the  Sun  itself. 


Having  lately  heard  it  asserted,  that 
a  part  of  old  London  Wall,  running  in 
an  Easterly  and  Westerly  direction, 
behind  the  houses  in  Little  Britain 
and  Giltspur-street,  had  been  taken 
down,  1  procured  admission  into  the 
A-acant  ground  belonging  to  Christ’s 
Hospital,  occupying  the  space  between 
the  old  Library  and  the  new  Infirmary 

*  See  our  Review,  p.  57. 


lately  erected  for  the  boys  ;  but  on  in¬ 
spection,  these  remains  did  not  appear 
to  me  to  have  run  in  a  direct  line  with 
that  portion  of  London  Wall  that  still 
backs  the  houses  in  Bull  and  Mouth- 
street,  and  forms  part  of  the  boundary 
of  St.  Botolph’s  Church-yard.  Besides, 
the  materials  of  the  ruined  wall  with¬ 
in  the  Hospital  have  not  that  mixture 
of  brick,  &c.  that  appears  in  old  Lon¬ 
don  Wall;  I  was  therefore  inclined  to 
conclude  that  the  remains  in  question 
belonged  to  the  convent  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  which  stood  on  this  ground; 
especially  as  the  line  of  wall  continued 
would  have  intersected  the  site  of  Gilt¬ 
spur-street  Compter,  and  terminated 
nearly  opposite  St.  Sepulchre’s  Church, 
perhaps  many  feet  out  of  the  line  of 
the  old  gate  of  Newgate,  both  North 
and  West.  Close  to  this  wall,  I  find 
also  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  refec¬ 
tory  belonging  to  the  Grey  Friars,  re¬ 
mained  nearly  entire  within  these  five 
years,  the  oaken  rafters  of  which  are 
still  piled  up  near  the  spot.  Perhaps 
the  library  erected  by  Sir  Richard 
Whittington  in  1429,  will  soon  be 
the  only  external  vestige  of  this  once- 
celebrated  convent,  the  burial-place  of 
four  Queens  and  a  number  of  the  Enj;- 
lish  nobility. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  Hamilton  Reid. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  £0. 

T  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  apa-' 
thy  with  which  many  interesting 
subjects  are  treated  by  the  antiquarian 
world,  when  others,  comparatively  tri¬ 
fling  and  unimportant,  so  frequently 
engage  its  attention,  ana  employ  its 
talent  almost  exclusively. 

In  the  Waterloo-bridge  road  has 
been  long  exhibited  an  ancient  Ship, 
which  was  discovered,  about  eighteen 
months  since,  in  the  deserted  bed  of  a 
branch  of  the  Rother,  in  Kent.  At 
the  time  of  its  discovery  it  was  noticed 
in  the  daily  Papers,  but  has  since  sunk 
into  oblivion.  Whatever  may  be  its 
age,  whether  it  is  Danish,  or  Roman, 
or  Flemish,  it  bears  sufficient  marks 
of  antiquity  to  entitle  it  to  more  notice 
than  it  has  hitherto  received. 

I  do  not  myself  profess  to  give  any 
opinion  on  its  age,  but  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  some  of  your  Corre¬ 
spondents,  who  are  more  competent  to 
form  an  opinion,  to  this  piece  of  anti¬ 
quity,  before  it  is  broken  up  and  con¬ 
signed  to  the  flames — a  fate  which  it 
will  shortly,  I  have  reason  to  think,  ex¬ 
perience. 
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The  head  and  stern  are  both  round, 
and,  what  is  extraordinary,  the  rudder 
is  worked  by  ropes  instead  of  a  tiller, 
as  modern  vessels  are;  and  from  this 
circumstance,  and  a  passage  in  the 
account  of  St.  Paul’s  shipwreck  (Acts 
xxvii.  ver.  40,  “  they  loosed  the  rudder 
bands,’’)  a  conjecture  as  to  its  high 
antiquity  is  raised.  It  is  llat-bottomed, 
but  presents  in  its  present  state  no 
signs  of  having  been  impelled  by  oars; 
it  had  a  single  mast,  but  was.  1  think, 
destitute  of  a  deck,  except  at  the  ex¬ 
tremities.  At  the  stern  is  a  cabin  with  a 
covering,  or  canopy,  like  modern  barges. 

But  what  speaks  most  forcibly  a- 
gainst  its  claim  to  very  high  antiquity 
is,  the  circumstance  of  two  circular 
pieces  of  lead,  of  about  three  inches 
diameter,  being  nailed  to  the  sides  of 
the  vessel.  One  was  destroyed  in  get¬ 
ting  her  out  of  the  sand,  the  other  was 
purloined  by  some  selfish  and  dishonest 
visitor ;  this  latter  one  was  perfect,  and 
had  on  it,  according  to  a  fac  simile  to 
be  seen  in  the  exhibition  room,  the 
letters  pi ;  the  reason  of  affixing  these 
plates  (which  when  the  vessel  floated 
must  have  been  under  water)  is  worth 
enquiry.  In  the  vessel  was  found  a 
piece  of  plank,  with  some  rude  cha¬ 
racters  cut  upon  it,  which  I  confess 
appear  to  me  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  numerals  pbliii ;  this  circum¬ 
stance,  however,  with  that  of  the  let¬ 
ters  on  the  outside,  lead  us  to  an  gera 
much  more  recent  than  that  to  which 
the  vessel  is  ascribed. 

Some  perfect  vessels  of  pottery  ware, 
found  in  her,  are  curious;  three  speci- 
mens  have  a  Roman  character,  and  a 
fourth  (a  jug)  is  as  decidedly  modern 
in  its  appearance  as  those  which  may 
be  seen  in  any  country  ale-house,  and 
are  common  in  Dutch  paintings. 

Two  sjiecimens  of  tesselated  pave¬ 
ment  much  resemble  the  tiles  found  in 
our  cathedrals.  One  is  a  neat  design, 
consisting  of  a  star,  containing  within 
it  a  circle  surrounding  a  rude  cross. 
The  handle  of  a  dagger  was  also  foinid, 
and  some  other  articles  well  worthy  of 
consideration,  among  which  are  some 
animal  remains,  consisting  of  the  skulls 
of  tw'o  human  subjects,  a  greyhound 
and  two  goats,  with  other  bones.  One 
of  the  skulls  is  well  preserved,  and  is  a 
fine  specimen  ;  the  temples  are  very 
prominent. 

With  the  numerous  articles  found 
in  the  vessel  to  guide  the  research,  I 
am  the  more  surprised  that  no  anato¬ 


mist  has  advanced  a  conjecture  as  to 
what  country  theskull  belonged,  which 
w’ould  so  materially  assist  the  enquiry 
into  the  age  of  the  vessel  ;  and  that  no 
Antiquary  has  thought  proper  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  age  of  an  object  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  recent  date,  must 
be  about  five  hundred  years  old,  and 
which  is  rendered  the  more  curious 
from  its  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
it  being  sufficiently  sound,  when  first 
discovered,  to  admit  of  its  being  floated, 
and  the  timbers  still  adhering  firmly 
together.  Such  a  curiosity  is  not  to  be 
met  with  every  day,  and  the  silence, 
therefore,  of  the  Learned  on  this  head  is 
inexcusable.  E.I.C. 


Mr.  Urb.4n,  Muir  town  j  Jan.\(5. 

1SEN  D  a  slight  notice  of  a  very  great 
curiosity,  this  week  ploughed  up 
within  a  lew  miles  of  Inverness,  on 
the  estate  of  Colonel  Baillie,  of  Levs, 
M.  B.  It  is  a  rod  of  the  purest  native 
gold,  having  three  sides,  and  a  hook  at 
the  end;  fifteen  inches  long;  weigh¬ 
ing  above  an  ounce,  and  for  which  Mr. 
M‘Naughten,  the  jeweller,  in  Inver¬ 
ness,  paid  the  value  of  the  gold,  4/.  12^. 
There  is  a  piece  of  three  inches  long, 
with  another  hook  broken  ofl,  which 
makes  the  whole  eighteen  inches  long. 
The  w'orkmanship  is  that  of  the  rudest 
ages,  and  the  spiral  work  evidently 
done  by  twisting.  That  this  must  have 
been  in  its  day  a  piece  of  royal  or  cle¬ 
rical  magnificence  can  admit  of  no 
doubt;  its  use  may  have  various  opi¬ 
nions  ;  it  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
the  rod  upon  which  a  lamp  has  been 
suspended,  either  before  some  shrine, 
or  very  possibly  at  the  table  of  Mac¬ 
beth  or  King  Duncan.  In  its  day  of 
use,  such  a  jiiece  of  gold  must  have 
been  very  valuable  indeed.  H.R.D. 

Mr.  [Jrban,  Jan.  I7. 

From  the  opinion  I  entertain  of 
your  confidence  in  the  late  Mr. 
Ritson’s  perseverance  in  research,  and- 
accuracy  in  his  inferences,  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  hope  that  you  will  give  pub¬ 
licity  to  the  following  extracts  from 
the  third  volume  of  his  Metrical 
Romances,”  with  the  aj)pendant  note 
from  his  (rlossary.  These  passages  aj>- 
pear  to  be  quite  conclusive  in  respect 
to  the  term  Oriel.  W.  P. 


From  The  Squyr  of  Lowe  Deore,” 
“  And  as  he  made  thys  rufnil  chere 
He  sowned  downc  in  that  arbere. 


'Hie 
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Tlie  Lady  herde  his  mournying  all, 

Ryght  under  the  chambre  wall ; 

In  Tier  Oryai  l  there  she  was, 

Closed  well  with  royall  glas, 

Fulfylled  it  was  with  ymagery, 

Every  wyndowe  by  and  by 
On  eche  syde  had  there  a  gynne, 

Sprede  with  many  a  dyvers  pynne. 

Anone  that  Lady,  fayre  and  fre, 

Undid  a  pj-Vine  of  yverii, 

And  wyd  the  windowes  she  open  set; 

The  sunne  shone  in  at  her  closet; 

In  that  arber  fayre  and  gaye 
She  sawe  where  that  Squyre  lay.” 

From  the  Legend  of  the  Earl  ofTolous,” 

“  When  ye  here  the  Mas-belle, 

Y  sliall  hur  brynge  to  the  Chapclle, 
Thedur  sche  sclrall  be  broght. 

Be  the  Oryall-syde  stonde  thou  stylle, 
Then  schalt  thou  see  hur  at  thy  wylle 
That  ys  so  worthyly  wroght.” 

Glossariai,  Note. 

Oryally  vol.  iii.  p.  14.9,  Oryall-side  106. 
“  The  word  Oriel,  which  has  various  sig¬ 
nifications,  seems,  in  both  these  instances, 
to  imply  a  recess  in  a  chamber,  hall,  or 
chapel,  formed  by  the  projection  of  a  spacious 
bay  (corruptly  bow)  window,  from  top  to 
bottom,  occasionally,  it  would  seem,  orna¬ 
mented  with  painted  glass,  illuminated  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun.  This  kind  of  window 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  ancient  halls  and  the 
inns  of  court,  and  hence,  it  is  probable,  the 
name  of  Oriel  College.  It  should  be  no¬ 
ticed,  at  the  same  time,  that  tlie  Alder,  by 
the  compiler  of  the  ‘  Promptorium  Parvulo- 
rum  (Harleian  MS.  221),  is  also  called  the 
‘  Oryell  tre’.” 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  18. 

N  Madox’s  **  Plistory  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,’’  p.  3(36,  it  is  recorded  that 
!  20/.  was  allowed  (18  Hen.  II.)  lo 
!  Aylward  the  King’s  Chamberlain,  lo 
'  buy  a-  robe  for  the  young  King  at 
Winchester  fair.  Henry,  the  son  of 
;  King  Henry  II.,  was  crowned  the  se¬ 
cond  time  with  his  wife  at  Winchester, 

,  on  the  27th  of  August,  and  this  robe 
seems  to  have  been  bought  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  at  Giles-hiil  fair.  The  Winches¬ 
ter  fairs,  and  particularly  that  of  St. 
Giles,  were  so  great  and  so  famous  in 
those  times,  that  merchants  from  be¬ 
yond  sea  came  with  their  wares,  and 
from  various  parts  of  the  Continent, 
from  France,  Spain,  I'lorence,  and  the 
Low  Countries,  and  even  from  Ger- 
I  many.  At  this  lime  every  family  of 
consequence,  and  every  religious  House, 
laid  in  their  stock  of  merchandize  and 
household  stuff’  for  the  whole  year, 
i  At  Giles-hill  and  at  W’eyhill  churches 
were  erected,  and  it  was  common  in 


those  days  for  the  Priest  and  Clerk  to 
stand  ready  all  day  in  these  churches 
to  perforin  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
to  all  those  who,  during  the  mirth  of 
a  fair,  chose  to  come  and  be  married ; 
and  it  stood  as  a  legal  marriage  till 
about  70  or  80  years  ago,  a  new  Act  of 
Parliament  put  a  stop  to  it.  1  am  in¬ 
duced  to  send  this  anecdote  to  show  the 
change  of  the  times,  and  contrast  the 
cost  of  a  royal  coronation  robe  with 
the  one  lately  purchased,  which  is  said 
to  have  cost  nearly  forty  thousand 
pounds.  Q. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  I9. 

HE  returns  made  of  the  Population 
of  the  United  Kingdoms,  in  the 
year  .1821,  will  doubtless  add  many  in¬ 
teresting  facts  to  the  statistic  account 
of  Great  Britain ;  but  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  we  possess  no  similar  re¬ 
turns  of  the  population  of  our  Colonies 
or  foreign  possessions  ;  neither  is  there 
any  means,  that  I  amavvareof,  whereby 
a  know'ledge  of  the  amount  of  their 
population  may  be  obtained.  If  the 
works  of  travellers  be  consulted  upon 
the  subject,  little  information  of  un¬ 
questionable  authority  can  be  obtained, 
nor  can  the  writings  even  of  statistical 
authors  be  better  depended  upon,  the 
source  of  their  information  being  gene¬ 
rally  the  narratives  of  travellers. 

I  doubt  not  but  there  are  many 
amongyour  readers, who,  from  residence 
in  the  Colonies,  correspondence  with 
the  inhabitants  of  our  foreign  settle¬ 
ments,  or  acquaintance  with  British 
or  Colonial  official  documents,  are  able 
to  furnish  the  desired  information.  If 
they  would  do  so,  through  the  medium 
of  your  Miscellany,  I  am  certain  that 
the  accounts  would  afford  much  grati¬ 
fication  to  very  many  of  your  readers. 

Tlie  points  upon  which  it  would  be 
most  desirable  to  possess  information, 
are  these  : 

1 .  The  amount  of  population  in  each 
Colony  or  Province,  distinguishing 
males  from  females. 

2.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in 
each  county  or  other  division,  as  also 
the  principal  cities  or  towns,  pointing 
out  any  local  circumstances  which 
may  have  caused  an  increase  or  decrease 
of  population. 

3.  What  official  document  or  narra¬ 
tive  of  travels,  &c.  &c.  contain  any 
genuine  information  upon  the  subject. 

4.  What  means  have  been  adopted 
in  the  Colonies  to  obtain  a  correct  ac¬ 
count  of  their  population.  C.  C.  M. 

Mr. 


London  Churches  burnt  16G6‘,  and  not  rebuilt. 


[Jan, 


Mr.  Urba^j,  Knjield,  Jan.  17. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Churches  destroyed  by  the  dreadful  Fire  of 
J.ondon  in  wliich  were  not  rebuilt. 

Several  of  the  under  mentioned  Burying-grounds,  &c.  have  a  Tablet  conspi¬ 
cuously  alhxed  to  their  respective  walls,  thereby  pointing  out  to  the  curious 
perambulator  the  site  and  name  of  the  late  Church,  and  to  whom  dedicated  ;  it 
IS  to  be  regretted  that  many  of  the  Burying-grounds,  &c.  are  deficient  in  this 
useful  and  necessary  piece  of  information. 

Alhallows,  Honey-lane ;  the  Church  was  situate  where  part  of  Honey-lane  n)arket  now  is. 
Alhallows  the  Less,  was  situate  in  Thames-street,  near  Cole-harbour,  now  a  burying-ground. 
St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  was  situate  where  the  King’s  Weigh-house  nov/  is. 

St.  Anne,  Black  Friars,  was  situate  in  Ireland-yard,  now  a  burying-ground. 

St.  Henet  Sherehog,  was  situate  in  Pancras-lane,  near  Bucklersbury,  now  a  burying-ground. 
St.  Botolph,  Billingsgate,  was  situate  in  Thames-street,  over  against  Botolph-lane,  late  a 
burying-ground,  now  built  on. 

St.  Faith,  was  under  the  late  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  where  the  parishioners  have  now  a  place 
to  bury  in. 

St.  Gabriel  Fenchurch,  was  situate  in  Fenchurch-street ;  the  ground  where  it  stood  laid 
into  the  highway  or  street. 

St.  Gregory,  was  situate  in  St.  Paul’s  Church-yard,  near  where  Queen  Anne’s  statue  now 
stands. 

St.  John  Baptist,  was  situate  on  Uowgate-hill,  the  corner  of  Cloak-lane,  now  a  burying- 
ground. 

St.  John  Evangelist,  was  situate  in  Watling-street,  the  corner  of  Frlday-street,  now  a 
burying-ground. 

St.  John  Zachary,  was  situate  the  corner  of  Noble-street,  now  a  burying-ground. 

St.  Lawrence  Pountney,'  was  situate  on  Lawrence  Pountney-hill,  now  a  burying-ground. 

St.  Leonard Eastcheap,  was  situate  near  Eastcheap,  on  Fish-street  Hill,  now  a  burying-ground. 
St.  Leonard  Foster-lane,  was  situate  on  the  West  side  of  Foster-lane,  late  a  burying- 
ground,  part  of  the  site  of  the  intended  Post-office. 

St.  Margaret  Moses,  was  situate  in  Passing -alley,  near  Friday-street,  late  a  burying- 
ground,  now  Little  Friday-street. 

St.  Margaret,  New  Fish-street,  was  situate  where  the  Monument  now  stands. 

St.  Martin  Pomeroy,  was  situate  in  Ironmonger-lane,  on  a  part  of  the  ground  now  the 
Church-yard. 

St.  Martin  Orgars,  was  situate  in  Martin’s-lane,  where  there  is  now  a  French  Church, 

St.  Martin  Vintry,  was  situate  the  lower  end  of  College-hill,  in  Thames-street,  now  a 
burying-ground. 

St.  Mary  Bothfiw,  was  situate  in  Turn-Wheel-lane,  now  a  burying-ground. 

St.  Mary  Colechurch,  was  situate  in  the  Old  Jewry,  where  the  Mercer’s  School  was,  and 
Frederlck-place  now  is. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Milk-street,  was  situate  where  part  of  Honey-lane  Market  now  is. 

St.  Mary  Mounthaw  was  situate  on  Ivabour-in-vain  Hill,  now  a  burying-ground. 

St.  Mary  Staining,  was  situate  on  the  North  side  of  Oat-lane,  now  a  burying-ground. 

St.  Mary  Woolchurch,  was  situate  where  the  Mansion-house  now  stands, 

St.  Michael  le  Quern,  was  situate  near  Paternostcr-row,  in  the  High-street  of  Cheapside, 
where  a  Conduit  formerly  stood. 

St.  Nicholas  Aeon,  was  situate  in  Nicholas-lane,  now  a  burying-ground. 

St.  Nicholas  Olave,  was  situate  on  Bread-street  Hill,  now  a  burying-ground. 

St.  Olave,  Silver-street,  was  situate  on  the  South  side  of  Noble-street,  now  a  burying-ground. 
St,  Pancras,  Soper  lane,  was  situate  in  Pancras-lane,  near  Queen-st.  now  a  ]>urylng-ground. 
St.  Peter,  Cheap,  was  situate  the  corner  of  Wood-street,  Cheapside,  now  a  burying-ground. 
St.  Peter,  Paul’s  Wharf,  was  situate  tlie  bottom  of  Peter’s-hill,  in  Thames-street,  now  a 
burying-ground. 

St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  was  situate  In  the  street  or  highway  near  the  burying-ground  the 
corner  of  Cloak-lane. 

The  Holy  Trinity,  was  situate  where  there  is  now  a  Lutheran  Churclu 

N.  B.  Tlie  Church  of  St.  Christopher-le-Stocks  was  situate  in  Threadncedle-street, 
and  pulled  down  in  1781  to  make  room  for  the  enlargement  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Would  it  not  be  a  considerable  Improvement  in  the  Bil/s  of  Mortality  to 
arrange  the  parishes  as  theyare  now  united,  with  a  braceto  denote  the  junction  t  e.g. 

buried. 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Old  Flsh-strect  ........]) 

St.  Gregory  by  St.  Paul’s  . . 44 

Yours,  See.  H.  C.  B. 
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The  Drawing  from  which  the  an¬ 
nexed  engraving  was  taken  (see 
the  Frontispiece),  was  handed  to  us  Iw 
a  friend,  without  any  description.  We 
are  therefore  unable  to  inform  our 
readers  where  this  curious  piece  of 
sculpture  w'as  found  ;  we  only  know 
that  it  was  accidentally  dug  up  a  few 
years  ago  in  some  part  of  Hampshire. 
\Ve  can  state  that  it  is  executed  in  fine 
marble,  and  retains  considerable  por¬ 
tions  of  the  colouring  and  gilding  with 
which  it  had  been  covered.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  measures  10  inches  by  7. 

We  submitted  an  impression  of  the 
plate  to  a  learned  friend,  who  favoured 
us  with  the  following  description  of 
the  subject. 

This  print  represents  the  oflering  of 
the  Magi,  called  the  Three  Kings  of 
Cologne,  from  their  bodies  having 
been  deposited  there  in  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Peter  (see  Golden  Le¬ 
gend,  fol.  vii.  b).  On  the  side  of  the 
canopy  is  the  star.  Under  the  Virgin 
is  Joseph,  in  the  costume  of  a  pilgrim. 
The  appearance  of  the  oxen  seems  to 
be  well  explained  in  the  following 
passage  of  Brand’s  Popular  Antiqui¬ 
ties,  vol.  I.  p.  354  : 

“  A  superstitious  notion  prevails  in  the 
Western  parts  of  Devonshire,  that  at  twelve 
o’clock  at  night  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  oxen 
in  their  stalls  are  always  found  on  their 
knees,  as  in  an  attitude  of  devotion ;  and 
that  (which  is  still  more  singular)  since  the 
alteration  of  the  style,  they  continue  to  do 
this  only  on  the  eve  of  old  Christmas  Day. 
An  honest  eonntryman  living  on  the  edge  of 
St.  Stephen’s  Down,  near  Launceston, 
Cornwall,  informed  me,  October  28,  17.90, 
that  he  once,  with  some  others,  made  a  trial 
of  the  truth  of  the  above,  and  watching  se¬ 
veral  oxen  in  their  stalls  at  the  above  time, 
at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  they  observed  the 
two  oldest  oxen  only  fall  upon  their  knees, 
and,  as  he  expressed  it  in  the  idiom  of  the 
country,  make  ‘  a  cruel  moan  like  Christian 
creatures.’  There  is  an  old  print  of  the 
Nativity,  in  which  the  oxen  in  the  stable, 
near  the  Virgin  and  Child,  are  represented 
upon  their  knees,  as  in  a  suppliant  posture.” 


tions  with  the  fact  that  the  structures 
of  stone  usually  denominated  Druidi- 
cal  Temples,  are  ever  found  in  most 
open  and  campaign  countries.” 

This  gentleman  observes  thereon, 
that  the  groves  for  the  Druidical  wor- 
shij)  were  usually  destroyed  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  which  accounts  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  for  the  difficulty  of  Mr.  Duke’s 
theory. 

But  with  regard  to  Stonehenge,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  state  it  as  my  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  was  formerly  surrounded 
by  a  wood  or  forest. 

If  any  one  looks  into  Domesday 
Book  for  Ames  bury,  he  will  find  a 
wood  there  described,  attached  to  the 
manor  of  Amesbury,  nine  miles  long, 
and  six  miles  wide. 

If  he  looks  into  Rymer’s  Foedera, 
he  will  find  a  grant  conferred  by  Ed¬ 
ward  II.  (1307)*  of  40  oak-trees  an¬ 
nually  to  his  sister  Mary  for  fire-wood 
for  her  own  use.  In  the  same  monas¬ 
tery,  at  that  time,  resided  Eleanor,  the 
widow  of  Henry  III.;  her  grandmo¬ 
ther,  who  of  course  had  a  grant  of  fire¬ 
wood  equal  to  that  of  her  grand-daugh¬ 
ter  ;  and  where  could  this  annual  con¬ 
sumption  of  fire-wood  be  supplied,  if 
not  from  the  wood  still  remaining  of 
that  described  in  Domesday. 

It  is  well  known  that  lands  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  once  thickly  covered  with  wood, 
do  after  a  lapse  of  years  cease  to  pro¬ 
duce  them,  and  become  prairies.  It  is 
lately  observed  to  be  the  case  In  Nor- 
vvay;  vide  a  paper  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  last  month,  signed  “  Tara- 
wjiy,  ara.” 

From  hence,  and  the  opinion  also 
of  the  late  Mr.  Cunnington,  1  con¬ 
clude  that  there  was  once  a  considera¬ 
ble  track  of  wood  land  in  the  environs 
of  Stonehenge.  H.  W. 


Mr.  Urban, 


-r,  Dec.  24. 


Mr.  Urban, 


- r,  Jan.  1. 


IN  reading  your  Magazine  for  No¬ 
vember  last,  page  41 6,  I  observe 
what  is  said  by  D.  N.  H.  on  Mr. 
Duke’s  observations  on  Stonehenge. — 
“The  antient  authors  certainly  repre¬ 
sent  the  Druids  as  resorting  to  woods 
and  groves,  and  I  must  confess  I  know 
not  how  to  reconcile  such  representa- 
Gent.  Mao.  Jannarif,  1824. 

2 


IN  the  51st  year  of  Edward  III. 

(13/7),  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  using  the  King’s  authority 
(he  being  then  m  a  weak  state  of  body 
and  mind,  aud  near  his  end),  directed 
warrants  to  all  Lords  and  Barons  of 
the  realm,  that  on  Monday,  15  days 
after  Hilary,  they  should  come  to  the 
Parliament  to  be  then  holden  in  Lon¬ 
don. 

To  this  Parliament  came  Richard  of 
Bourdeaux,  the  next  heir  to  the  Crown, 
whom  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  to  do 
him  honour,  placed  on  the  King’s 

til  roue 
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throne  or  seat,  and  Instructed  him  to 
demand  a  subsidy  of  two-tenths  for  the 
ensuing  year,  or  else  twelve  pence  in 
the  pound  on  all  merchandize  sold  in 
the  realm,  and  one  penny  of  every 
house  that  burnt  fire,  and  of  every 
Knight’s  fee  one  pound  of  silver.  This 
demand  the  Duke  also  seconded,  say¬ 
ing,  that  one  of  the  two  points  ought 
to  be  yielded,  as  the  enemy  (France) 
had  proclaimed  war,  and  would  invade 
the  realm. 

The  Knights  and  Commons,  though 
mostly  made  at  the  pleasure  or  will  of 
the  Duke,  hesitated,  and  desired  time 
to  debate  thereon.  The  Duke  had 
found  some  of  the  former  Parliament 
not  conformable  as  he  had  ex))ected, 
on  which  account  he  had  most  arbi¬ 
trarily  prevented  them  sitting  in  this 
present.  There  were,  however,  twelve 
whom  he  could  not  remove  or  bribe, 

A  day  being  fixed  for  their  answer, 
a  debate  arose  who  should  be  the  pro¬ 
locutor  or  Speaker  (for  no  such  otfice 
then  existed  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons).  “The  majority  named  3Iais- 
ter  Hungerford,  a  Knight  in  great  in¬ 
timacy  with  the  Duke,  and  at  that 
time  his  steward;”  but  the  twelve  pa¬ 
triots  and  their  friends  endeavoured  to 
appoint  Sir  Peter  Delamere,  a  Knight 
of  Herefordshire,  who  w^as  to  have  ob¬ 
jected  to  this  large  subsidy ;  but  the 
former  party,  by  their  numbers  and  by 
their  threats,  overawed  them,  and  the 
Court  carried  their  point. 

Soon  after  this,  under  some  pretence. 
Sir  Peter  for  his  boldness  was,  by  the 
Duke’s  order,  arrested  and  sent  to  pri¬ 
son,  where  he  remained  two  or  three 
years. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  first  Speaker 
of  the  House  was  Sir  Thomas  Hun¬ 
ger  ford. 

After  all  the  contest,  the  answer  the 
Commons  made  was  not  exactly  to 
the  Duke’s  wishes:  They  were  wil¬ 
ling  to  aid  their  Sovereign,  not  by 
granting  on  every  house  one  penny, 
but  of  every  person,  man,  or  woman, 
above  14  years  of  age,  one  groat 
throughout  F>ngland  ;  so  that  the  mo¬ 
ney  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  cer¬ 
tain  Earls  and  Barons,  till  it  was  as¬ 
certained  how  such  a  sum  should  lie 
spent.  The  Clergy  also  granted  a 
groat  [>er  head. 

By  this  and  the  cruel  usage  to  Sir 
Peter,  the  Duke  grew  very  unpopular, 
and  four  years  after  his  beautiful  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  Savoy  was  attacked  by  the 


jxjpulace,  ransacked,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

N.  li.  This  Is  copied  from  an  edi¬ 
tion  of  Stow’s  Annals. 

A  very  few  years  before  this,  the 
same  Thomas  de  Hungerford  was  liv¬ 
ing  at  Salisbury  as  special  attorney  to 
Bp.  Wyvel  He  was  also  escheator 
for  Wilts.  In  the  year  1537  vve  find 
him  Mayor  of  Salisbury,  or  according 
to  another  account,  1300. 

The  fine  monument  of  him  in  Far¬ 
ley  Castle  in  Knight’s  armour,  was 
probably  erected  by  Walter,  Lord 
Hungerford,  his  son,  to  his  memory; 
for  he  was  not  there  interred,  hut  in 
the  parish  church,  which  is  contrary 
to  what  is  said  in  Dugdale’s  Baronage. 

Some  have  asserted  that  he  was  a 
warrior,  being  accoutred  as  a  Knight, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Cressy;  but  that  is 
hardly  possible. 

It  was  about  1382  that  he  bought 
the  castle  and  manor  of  Earley  Mont- 
fort,  which  became  the  chief  residence 
of  the  Hungerforcls  during  a  lapse  of 
more  than  300  years.  As  he  was  now 
become  steward  and  confidant  to  that 
great  Prince,  John  of  Gaunt,  who  had 
a  strong  castle  at  Trowbridge,  not 
three  miles  froni  Farley,  and  the  Duke’s 
Court  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  held 
there  as  it  is  at  this  day,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  that  Sir  Thomas  should  have  his 
chief  residence  near  it. 

It  Is  probable  that  his  son  Walter 
w'as  a  page  in  the  service  of  the  Duke, 
and  accompanied  him  to  Spain,  but 
there  is  no  certain  record  of  it.  He 
set  a  great  value  on  a  cup  of  silver, 
with  a  cover  bordered  with  gold,  and 
on  it  a  knop  of  gold,  with  which  cup 
the  most  noble  prince  John  Duke  of 
Lancaster  was  often  served,  and  in 
which  he  used  to  drink  as  long  as  he 
lived.  This  enp  he  kept  in  his  pos¬ 
session  till  death,  and  in  his  will  leaves 
it  to  the  Viscompt  Beamont,  being 
the  uncle  of  Margaret  Botreaux  his 
sou’s  wife,  and  lineally  descended  from 
the  Dukes  of  Lancaster. 

It  seems  to  he  admitted  by  Sir  R. 
Hoare,  that  the  Hungerfords  for  several 
generations  had  no  arms  of  their  own, 
and  that  this  Walter  (a  p^e  probably 
in  the  household  of  the  Duke),  being 
among  the  ignohilcs,  might  have  given 
to  him  the  arms  he  used. 

On  a  black  velvet  cloth  3  sih'er 
plates  in  chief,  and  a  knife  and  fork 
passant  Or,  laid  parallel,  might  do 
very  well  for  a  page. 


This 
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This  is  not  suggested  on  any  autho¬ 
rity,  but  is  stated  as  one  way  of  ac¬ 
counting  for  his  arms  as  honourable  to 
himself.  Stow  mentions  his  great  in¬ 
timacy  with  Prince  Henry,  being  about 
his  age,  who  loved  a  joke. 

In  the  archives  of  Salisbury  there 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  a  letter  from  Sir 
Walter  Hin^gerford,  written  a  few 
davs  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  de¬ 
scribing  the  number,  name,  and  qua¬ 
lity  of  tile  principal  captives,  a  copy  of 
which  I  took  from  one  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Fort  of  Alderbury.  Mr.  Aider- 
man  Cooper  told  me  it  w^as  sent  by 
^ir  Walter  Hungerford  to  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation.  H.  W. 

Mr.  Urb.'IN,  Jan.  6. 

FADING  in  your  last  IMagazine 
the  fales  both  of  Ostenhunger- 
housc  and  the  ancient  one  at  Chlsle- 
burst,  it  reminded  me  of  a  letter  which 
I  lately  received  from  a  gentleman  re¬ 
siding  in  that  county,  in  which,  among 
other  intelligence,  he  writes,  “  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  Corporation  of 
(’anterbury  talk  of  taking  down  that 
tine  gate’^  (the  West  gate,  which  is 
the  city  prison),  if  the  jail,  which 
is  in  a  bad  state,  cannot  be  repaired  ; 
but  I  hope  this  is  only  rumour.  Tho 
Canterbury  Antiquaries  are  all  dead  or 
fast  asleep  V* 

I  wdsh  it  may  be  only  rumour ;  yet 
I  fear  that  the  motive  is  the  same  as 
in  the  case  of  the  three  curious  port- 
cullised  arches  in  the  town  wall  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  bridge  over  the  river,  w'hich 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gostling  informs  us,  in 
his  excellent  account  of  that  city,  were 
sacrificed  in  consequence  of  “  some¬ 
body  having  found  out  it  would  be 
good  economy  to  demolish  them,  as 
the  materials  might  save  some  expense 
in  the  new  w'ork  at  King’s  bridge  ; 
the  experiment  therefore  w’as  tried  ac¬ 
cordingly  !’’ 

Your  zeal  for  the  preservation  of 
our  venerable  remains  of  antiquity  is 
evinced  by  your  readiness  in  giving  ad¬ 
mission  to  communications  of  threaten¬ 
ed  destruction.  May  it  yet  save  this 
noble  gate  not  hid  in  an  obscure 
corner,  but,  as  Mr.  Gostling  observes, 
“  standing  open  to  a  very  long  and 
wide  street,’  a  gate  that  has  been  a 
favourite  subject  with  artists,  Mr. 
!')ighton  in  particular ;  whose  highly- 
finished  South  view  6f  it  from  the 
river,  in  water-colours,  taken  in  18(K), 
is  in  my  possession. 


The  prevention  of  occasional  stoppages 
is  perhaps  the  only  advantage  that 
would  be  gained  by  its  removal  j  but 
this,  independent  of  the  loss  of  so 
great  an  ornament  to  the  city,  would 
be  dearly  j)urchased,  as,  in  addition  to 
the  heavy  expense  of  taking  down  so 
large  a  structure,  the  bridge,  which 
must  necessarily  be  widened,  would 
greatly  increase  the  sum.  I  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  Corjx)iation  will 
pause,  before  they  prosecute  their  de¬ 
sign.  G.  W.  L. 

Mr.  Urban,  Leicester,  Jan.  7. 
FANCY  your  Correspondent  “  Via¬ 
tor,”  xciii.  ii.  p.  ^(Of),  will  find  that 
the  custom  of  ringing  the  Curfew’'’ 
bell  is  more  general  than  he  imagines. 
In  this  place  it  is  regularly  rung  at 
eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  at  the 
Churches  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Marga¬ 
ret.  The  foundations  of  both  these 
(’hurdles  were  deeply  indebted  to  Nor¬ 
man  munificence;  and  I  have  an  idea 
it  would  turn  out,  were  a  sedulous 
enquiry  instituted,  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  where  an  immemorial  custom 
of  ringing  the  Curfew'  has  prevailed, 
the  establishments  w’herein  it  has  been 
retained  have  been  considerably  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Conqueror’s  influence  or 
regard,  exerted  either  personally  or 
through  his  baronial  favourites.'  At 
St.  Mary’s,  the  third  bell  is  rung  as 
the  Curfew,  and  at  St.  Margaret’s, 
the  seventh.  At  the  former  Church 
also,  the  fourth  bell  is  rung  at  six 
o’clock  in  the  morning  during  the 
winter  months,  and  iHfive  during  the 
summer.  The  eighth  bell  is  also  rung 
at  the  same  time  at  St.  Margaret’s, 
and  the  day  of  the  month  used  to  be 
tolled,  as  alluded  to  by  your  Corre¬ 
spondent;  but  this  practice  has  been 
discontinued  for  many  years.  The 
customs,  &c.  as  to  ringing  in  cases  of 
deaths  and  burials  are  much  the  same 
here  as  stated  by  your  Correspondent 
to  be  prevalent  at  Dorchester.  There 
is  no  dustlnction,  however,  made  here 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  the 
largest  bell  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  the  jiarish  in  which  the  party  dies, 
being  lolled  at  every  funeral. 

With  respect  to  the  “  Curfew,’’  I 
difier  from  “  Viator’’  in  considering 
the  recollection  of  its  origin  as  an  un¬ 
pleasing  retrospect  under  present  cir- 
cumstances.  On  the  eckrtrary,  I  vieAv 
it  as  a  most  gratifying  r<: flection  4 o 
every  English  mind,  that  what  bnee 
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only  proclaimed  the  arbitrary  will  of  a 
foreign  Con(|ueror,  is  now  the  welcome 
summons  for  rest  and  enjoyment  to 
those  numerous  classes  of  mechanics 
and  labourers  which  are  their  country’s 
boast,  and  no  inconsiderable  supporters 
of  her  consequence  and  strength.  In¬ 
stead  of  this  knell  being  as  it  once 
was,  the  dreary  signal  for  darkness  and 
despair — for  broodmgover  lost  liberties, 
and  cursing  the  galling  yoke  of  a 
foreign  potentate — it  is  now  the  glad 
signal  for  the  husbandman  or  the  me¬ 
chanic  to  “  trim  the  cheerful  hearth,’’ 
and  surrounded  by  those  pleilges  of 
affection  upon  which  no  adequate 
value  can  be  placed,  to  return  his 
thanks  to  heaven  for  the  blessings  he 
enjoys  under  the  mild  and  beneficent 
sway  of  a  thoroughly  ~  English  Monarch, 
giving  effect  to  a  Constitution,  the 
pride  of  the  land  over  which  it  sheds 
its  genial  influence,  and  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  surrounding  states.  A  custom 
instituted  as  a  badge  of  subjection  and 
slavery,  is  now  kept  up  for  a  most  use¬ 
ful  purpose;  and  a  Constitution,  lace¬ 
rated  and  disjointed  by  foreign  pride, 
revenge,  and  intrigue,  has  now,  as  far 
as  the  necessary  innovations  of  time 
have  rendered  practicable,  re-assumed 
that  form,  and  the  exercise  of  those 
functions,  which  the  wisrlom  of  our 
Saxon  ancestors  projected  and  gave 
effect  to. 

J.  Stockdale  Hardy. 


Mr.  Urbakt,  Jan.  8. 

A  QUESTION  of  considerable 
importance  seems  at  present  to 
agitate  the  public  mind,  arising  from 
some  observations  which  were  made 
by  a  venerable  and  learned  Judge  on 
the  Winter  Home  Circuit,  in  which  it 
has  been  reported  as  his  opinion,  that 
no  one  has  a  right  to  take  notes  with  a 
view  to  publication,  of  the  evidence 
sworn  before  a  Coroner’s  Jury,  except 
the  Coroner  himself,— -and  the  contro¬ 
versy  seems  dally  to  swell,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  public  remaining  in 
ignorance  of  the  result  of  their  investi¬ 
gation.  The  subject  does  not  rest 
here,  but  involves  a  great  moral  ques¬ 
tion,  which  on  the  just  principles  of 
national  faith  and  character  must  never 
be  suppressed — but  this  shall  be  no¬ 
ticed  liereaftcr. 

I'he  taking  and  publishing  these 
notes  is  entirely  of  modern  date.  The 
Coroner’s  imjuiry  was,  until  within 


the  last  20  years,  scarcely  farther  back,, 
conducted  by  that  oflicer,  the  attendant 
beadle,  the  witnesses,  and  the  jury. 
It  was  very  unusual  for  any  other  per¬ 
son  to  enter  the  room  where  they  sat, 
except  as  an  indulgence  of  the  Ccroner 
himself :  he  examined  and  made  his 
notes  of  the  evidence,  which  he  detail¬ 
ed  to  them,  after  viewing  the  l>ody  of 
the  deceased.  In  referring  to  the 
books  describing  the  ])ractical  duties 
of  this  oflicer,  I  believe  there  will  not 
be  found  any  expressions  which  prac¬ 
tically  allude  to  an  audience,  or  that 
any  strangers  were  usually  present; 
tile  parties  most  interested  were  ap¬ 
prised  of  the  verdict,  and  if  it  was  of 
wilful  murder,  it  became  instantly 
known  by  the  Coroner  issuing  his 
warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the 
perpetrator,  and  by  another  warrant 
for  the  burial  of  the  corpse  in  all  cases. 

The  public  curiosity,  or  its  lively 
interest,  was  in  those  days  content  to 
wait  the  result  of  the  verdict  before 
they  expected  any  satisfaction  concern¬ 
ing  the  event  of  the  death.  But  in 
modern  times  this  benevolent  interest 
has  become  more  active ;  and  what 
formerly  excited  the  attention  of  a 
neighbourhood,  a  merely  local  regard 
to  the  welfare  and  fate  of  those  who 
had  lived  within  one  small  circle,  is 
now  diffused  so  far  and  wide,  that 
scarcely  an  individual,  dying  by  any 
causeout  of  the  natural  course  of  human 
weakness,  fails  to  become  the  im¬ 
mediate  topic  of  inquiry  and  debate  in 
the  most  distant  parts,  and  even 
amongst  the  most  occumed  concerns 
of  our  united  empire.  This  may  be 
justly  called  a  benevolent  interest  in 
behalf  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  so 
highly  to  be  appreciated,  that  it  seems 
to  be  sanctioned  by  our  national  love 
of  liberty,  our  Christian  faith,  and  our 
watchful  regard  for  each  other ! 

Now  since  the  period  above  alluded 
to,  the  public  journals  have  increased 
almost  in  a  ten-fold  ratio ;  and  they 
whose  business  it  is  “  to  catch  the 
daily  manners  as  they  rise,”  and  to 
point  their  assiduous  exertions  so 
as  to  njeet  the  ])ublic  wish,  and  to 
augment  rather  than  check  its  generf)- 
sity,  have,  after  considerable  efforts 
and  at  enormous  exf>ence,  brought  to 
perfection  a  mode  of  engaging  great 
numbers  of  able  reporters,  whose  ta¬ 
lents  and  time  are  devoted  to  all  such 
researches;  thus  detailingali  that  passes 
on  every  occasion  calculated  to  gratify 
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the  awakened  curiosity,  or  the  benevo¬ 
lent  concern  of  the  public.  In  this 
part  of  their  engagement  a  very  serious 
responsibility  attaches  to  them  for  the 
accuracy  of  their  rcj)orts— to  mislead, 
to  misrepresent,  or  to  injure  either  the 
public  or  the  parties  more  immediately 
interested,  involves  consequences  of 
the  last  importance ;  and  besides  the 
renown  of  an  established  character  for 
correctness,  the  love  of  fame,  and  safety 
for  themselves,  render  it  their  best  in¬ 
terest  to  be  faithful.  It  is  on  all  these 
views,  tliat  reporters  have  of  late  years 
found  their  way  into  Coroner’s  Courts, 
and  Police  Ofiices,  are  accommodated 
in  the  sittings  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Bankruptcy  and  Lunacy,  follow  the 
learned  Judges  in  their  Circuits,  in 
their  arguments  in  Courts,  and  trials 
at  Nisi  Prius,  and  are  present  in  every 
public  assembly,  except  those  at 
Church ! 

Hence  the  question  has  been  started, 
whether  in  one  case  they  have  done 
good  or  harm  ? 

If  by  publishing  the  evidence  before 
a  Coroner  they  have  given  to  the  pre¬ 
sumed  murderer  a  knowledge  of  the  tes¬ 
timony  by  which  he  is  to  be  prosecuted, 
they  have  in  this  done  no  more  than 
the  Statute  Law  of  the  land  prescribes 
for  the  trial  of  treason,  except  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  evidence ;  and  in  this,  if 
he  has  the  full  scope  of  preparation 
for  his  defence,  it  is  no  more  than  the 
liberal  regard  legally  due  to  every  one 
who  stands  charged  at  the  bar  of  justice 
by  the  criminal  judicature  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  arm  of  retributive  justice  is 
not  half  so  vindictive  as  the  love  of 
lenity  and  forbearance  is  preponderat¬ 
ing  in  fiivour  of  any  criminal.  The 
arm  of  the  law  Is  not  willingly  uplift¬ 
ed  ;  but  reluctantly  spreads  its  power 
to  avenge  evil,  and  to  shew  a  severe 
example  to  those  in  danger  of  tempta¬ 
tion. 

If  Courts  of  Justice,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  by  which  their  judgments  are 
governed,  were  to  be  held  in  secret,  it 
would  be  a  manifest  inconsistency  with 
their  execution  of  thatjudgment  which 
is  necessarily  ])ublic.  Great  part  of 
the  injustice  of  the  Inquisition  rests  in 
its  seeret  investigation  and  as  secret 
punishment,  Criminalsarejustly  cen¬ 
sured  for  “  seeking  darkness  rather 
than  light,  because  their  deeds  are 
but  in  this  case  the  precept 
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would  unhajqnly  be  reversed,  and 


would  justly  accuse  tribunals  .of  tJie 
secret  measures  which  we  condemn,. 
Justice  can  never  be  so  sincerely  vener; 
rated,  and  her  decrees  be  regarded  with 
awe,  as  when  she  publicly  administers 
every  part  of  her  responsible  dutieth 
She  has  always  regarded  the  claims  of 
the  public  to  a  knowledge  of  her  va¬ 
rious  measures,  as  a  principle  of  bene¬ 
volence  as  well  as  right;  and  though, 
as  we  have  noticed  already,  the  wish 
v/as  not  formerly  so  much  awakened 
as  in  these  times  of  increased  sensibi¬ 
lity,  yet  it  is  not  on  that  account  to 
be  supposed  that  her  latent  claim  did 
not  exist,  or  that  upon  any  particular 
occasion  it  was  not  as  active  and  vi¬ 
gilant  as  now.  Inaccuracy,  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  hurry,  or  ignorance,  in  any 
of  these  reports,  are  after  all  but  human 
frailties;  very  aggravating,  it  must  be 
allowed,  but  yet  not  sufficient  to  8Uf>- 
press  the  general  practice,  which 
would  at  once  relax  the  mutual  spirit 
of  our  nature,  and  consign  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  each  other  to  supineness  and 
negligence.  If  it  be  a  duty  to  bear 
each  other’s  burdens,’’  it  becomes  a 
concurrent  duty  to  declare  what  they 
are,  and  to  keep  alive  the  love  of  poli¬ 
tical  freedom  as  connected  with  moral 
union.  , 

It  is  said  that  not  les§  than  30,000' 
copies  of  some  of  the  daily  journals 
were  lately  circulated  on  some  parts  of 
the  narrative  relative  to  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Weare,  previous  to  the  trial  of 
the  persons  accused: — this  must  be 
considered  as  a  great  proof  of  the  lively 
interest  taken  by  the  publick,  andaffords 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  fears  which  I 
freely  confess  that  I  have  entertained, 
of  a  change  in  our  national  character, 
when  I  have  reviewed  the  increase  of 
depravity  :  all  ranks  of  society  are 
deeply  affected  with  benevolent  con¬ 
cern  in  similar  cases — not  with  the 
levity  of  idle  curiosity,  hut  with  a 
grave  compassion  for  the  sufferers,  and 
a  love  of  participating  in  the  fate  of 
their  fellow-creatures. 

Thus,  the  ))ublicity  of  the  evidence, 
though  some  errors  may  sometimes  be 
discovered  in  reports,  appears  to  be  of 
too  grave  an  importance,  as  well  poli¬ 
tically  as  morally,  to  be  in  any  case 
suppressed,  cxcc])t  in  some  where  de¬ 
cency  would  veil  it  from  the  public 
eye  rather  than  let  it  spread  to  do 
greater  mischief.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  farther  on  this  subject;  some  of 

your 
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your  Correspondents  will  probably 
enter  the  lists  with  the  spirit  of  argu¬ 
ment,  but  more  with  the  spirit  of 
truth.  A.  n. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Gentleman' s  Magaxine, 
Dear  Sir,  J\Ioreton,  Jan.  g. 
‘'\7' OU,  I  l>elieve,  are  one  of  the  three 
X  only  surviving  acquaintance  of 
my  much  to  be  respected  parents.  Of 
you  I  clearly  recollect  hearing  them 
speak  with  regard  soon  after  my  mind 
began  to  exjntnd  and  act.  Approach¬ 
ing  fast  towards  the  eve  of  70,  you 
will,  r  am  persuaded,  be  foremost  to 
gratulate  me  on  rhe  recollection  of 
some  events  full  ()5  years  ago.  This 
alone,  were  there  no  circumstances  in 
the  general  tenour  of  your  useful  and 
exemplary  life,  is  quite  enough  to  ren¬ 
der  you  valuable  in  my  esteem,  and  is, 
truly,  an  additional  inducement  to 
communicate  the  inclosed  literal  re¬ 
lics  of  the  celebrated  Naturalist,  (be¬ 
fore  whose  day  the  works  of  our  (I)re- 
ator  were  to  the  eye  of  man  a  chaotic 
mass,)  through  your  periodical  publica¬ 
tion,  to'  the  general  notice  of  your  va¬ 
rious  readers,  however  widely  dispers¬ 
ed  throughout  the  earth.  They  were 
kindly  entrusted  to  my  inspection,  if  my 
memory  fails  not,  aboutfouror  five  years 
after  they  were  written  to  Mr.  Marma- 
duke  Tunstal  *,  some  of  whose  pictures 
are  now  in  my  possession.  Was  it 
possible  to  doubt  their  authenticity, 
the  channel  through  which  they  came 
to  hand,  as  well  as  the  unique  peculi¬ 
arity  of  the  style,  would  set  that  point 
at  rest.  These,  dear  Sir,  ore  what  I 
received  from  an  honest  literary  man, 
who  has  long  ago  been  taken  from  us 
to  meet  the  reward  of  his  integrity  in 
another  world.  They  remain  as  they 
were,  not  verbally  only,  but  in  a  strict 
literal  sense,  unaltered.  They  will, 
doubtless,  amuse  the  philosophic  rea¬ 
der,  and  if  they  shall  haply  contribute 
to  enliven  his  curiosity,  in  a  degree  even 
inferior  to  mine,  the  intention  of  your 
most  obedient  will  be  highly  gratified. 

Samuel  Hopkinson. 


Viro  nobil’^  et  fteneroso 
Marmaduke  Tunstal,  Esq. 
Armlgero. 

Carol,  a  Linnd,  S.  pi.  d. 

Nihil  laagis  inexpectatura  contingere  un- 
<piain  potult,  q'uatn  tuas  exoscularl  literas 
et  quas  ante  duos  dies  rit^  excepi  ; 

See  Literary  Aneootes/’  vol.  VII.  p. 


devotissima  mea  reddo  pn)  llttcris ;  ct  affec¬ 
tum  tu\im  sinceruin,  quern  nulld  ratione, 
quod  doleo,  demereri  possum.  Animje  ture 
candidissimae  haec  debeo  unicL  Nihil  magls 
exoptavi,  quam  videre  aliquod  documentum 
rel  naturalis  ex  orbe  antarctico  per  1).  Banks 
et  Solandrum  allatum,  sed  votum  meum  om- 
uinb  fVustraneum  fuit.  Tu,  V.  G.  primus 
me  eh  beare  voluisti,  mittendo  tarn  nume- 
rosa  Conchilia,  quam  ipse  deberes  lEstimari 
uti  sanctissiina.  Quantum  pro  his  debeo 
effari  profectb  nequeo,  sed  pietate  et  cultu 
omni  dum  vixero  te  prosequar.  Occurrunt 
hsec  pleraque  exceptis  duobus  aut  tribus 
conchiliis  in  Mari  Mediterraneo  et  proximis 
Africoe  :  sed,  unicus  trochus  erat  vald^  sin- 
gularis,  et  fort6  a  nullo  antek  visns,  TVo- 
chus  Tunstalliy  a  me  dicendus.  Dum  in  eo 
sum,  ut  adornem  novam  editionem  tomi 
sj'stematis,  quern  typographns  efflagit^ 
a  me,  magnoperfe  exoptarem  allegare  orni^ 
thologiam  tviam,  quam  dicis  te  liherali 
manu  ad  me  misissoj  sed  meo  inagno  ciuji 
dolore  nondum  excepi :  quaeso,  dicas  njihi 
per  quern  exoptati&simum  opus  misisti  ?  et 
si  rescribas,  sit  titulus  cpistolce  societaii  Rc^ 
gicB  Scieniiariim  Upsalicey  cujus  omnes  lite- 
ras  ipse  aperio,  et  certliis  eas  obtinebo. 

Ter  vale. 

Upsalice,  1772,  Aug.  13. 


\  iro  nobili  et  generoso 
Do  Marmaduke  Tunstal,  Esq.  '' 

Armigero. 

No.  12,  Welbeck-street,  London.  > 

Carol,  a  Linnd,  S.  pi.  d. 

Dudbm  die  scilicet  Augusti  a  te  literas 
accepi  :  sed  bodi^  primum  pretlotissima 
tua  dona.  Tetraonas  Scoticos  Marem  et 
Feminam  pulcherrimfe  praeparatos  ct  asser- 
vatos,  und^;  abund^  constltit  mihi  distinc- 
tas  esse  species  a  Tetrasnib.  Lagopodibus. 

Ornithologiam  t\iam  Britannicam. 

Insecta  quatuor  Orasiiiensia,  omnium  pul- 
cbemmfe  delineata  et  rarlssima. 

1 .  Curculio  a  me  visus. 

2.  Curculio  rostro  ianato  admodiiin  siir- 
gularis  et  novus. 

3.  Cerambyx  albo  luteoque  lineatus  pul- 
cberrlmus. 

4.  Adeo  singularis,  ut  ncqueam  devinare 
ad  quoddam  genus  sit  referendus  :  si  no- 
veris  cujusquam  sit  generis,  hoc  me  doceas, 
oro. 

6.  Curculio  imperalis  aureo  sj)Iendore 
nobills. 

Pro  bis  omnibus  et  singulis  nequeo  alia 
referre,  quam  diu  vixero  aniraum  devotissi- 
mum  qui  te  orani  pietate  colat.  Vive  diu 
felix  et  sospes.  Affectum  meum  qumso 
declares  communi  nostro  amico  D"°  Penoaat. 

Upsaliie,  1773,  Oet,  L3. 


..V  *  i  j  J 

[Addressed  ^  the  former.] • 

Carol,  a  Ljnnc.  , 

Accepi  tandem  exoptatissiroa  doQa,-)U»a, 
ct  valde  ex  iis  laetatus  fid.  Tetrones  isue 

rarissimee, 
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I  ratUflluxiE,  quoa  Grous  Pennantl  siac  dublo, 
i  in  Patrd  rae;i  peregrlnfe,  smnmo  me  afRc^ire 
i  gau-dio  :  eaadem,  ni  fallor,  hoc  auno  etiara 
j  habui  a  Zoologiae  Profes&ore  Edinburgensi 
D’no  Ramsey,  sed  planii  alio  colorc,  vixque 
dubitare  licet  ejusdera  specie!,  qvias  brevi 
proedio  et  musaeo  redditus  conferam ;  diversas 
esse  a  Lagopo  nostrate  dubitare  nec  possum. 

Curculio  iinperialis  erat  in  suo  genere 
plaub  singularis  et  eximius,  de  quo  antea 
nunquam  audivi. 

Catologus  tuns  de  Avilus  Brilannicis 
certb  perplacuit.  Aves  tuas  servo  in  INIuseo 
meo  In  quotidienam  memoriam  favoris  tui 
in  me. 

Servet  te  Deus  In  seros  annos. 

Upsalice,  1773,  21  Nov. 


ISTr.  Urban,  Jan.  10. 

T  has  long  been  a  matter  of  regret, 
that  the  beneficent  intentions  of 
,  founders  of  Schools,  and  other  charit- 
^  able  institutions,  have,  either  from 
time  producing  various  changes,  or 
from  the  want  of  care  in  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  the  different  foundations,  been 
counteracted  ;  and  much  abuse  and 
innovation  have  crept  in.  To  provide 
means  for  checking  such  abuses,  and 
'  restoring  a  benevolent  institution  to  its 
original  design,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
letter  accompanying  this,  which  by 
j  inserting  in  your  excellent  and  wlde- 
)  extended  Miscellany,  you  will  greatly 
promote,  and  oblige  your  well-wisher 
j  and  constant  reader,  W.  B.  Sleath. 

Head  Master  of  Repton  School. 

!  (Circular.) 

i  '‘Sir,  Replon,  Nov.  ]8'23. 

i  The  abuses  which  Mr.  Carlisle’s  work  on 
Endowed  Schools,  as  well  as  the  subsequent 
■  investigations  of  the  Commissioners,  ap- 
!  pointed  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  enquire 
into  Charities,  have  disclosed,  have  render¬ 
ed  it,  in  many  cases,  necessary  for  the  Mas¬ 
ters  of  those  Establishments  to  endeavour 
to  assert  their  rights,  but  from  the  length 
of  time  which  most  commonly  elapses  be¬ 
fore  a  decision  takes  place  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  those  Masters  who  venture  upon 
such  a  step,  may  be  said  for  the  most  part 
to  be  fighting  a  battle  at  their  own  expence, 
for  the  almost  exclusive  benefit  of  their  Suc¬ 
cessors.  The  knowledge  of  this  circumstance 
is  one  great  source  from  whence  abuses  of 
these  charities  arise  ;  and  it  is  not  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  individuals  will  sacrifice 
their  incomes  for  a  contingent  benefit,  by 
endeavouring  to  remedy,  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pence,  abuses  which  affect  the  whole  body 
of  Masters  presiding  over  Endowed  Schools. 
"  It  is  proposed  therefore, 

"  1.  That  the  Masters  of  the  Endowed 
Schools,  throughout  the  Kingdom,  form 
themselves  into  an  Association,  for  the  as¬ 


sertion  and  maintenance  of  their  comrapn 
and  individual  rights. 

“2.  That  a  fund  be  provided  and  supr 
ported,  by  Donations  and  annual  Contrijbu- 
tlons,  for  the  maintenance  of  such  rights  as 
may  be  assailed,  as  well  as  for  the  recovery 
of  those  which  may  have  been  lost  (leaving 
the  option  of  any  grant  from  the  fund  to 
the  Committee  that  may  be  formed  from  the 
body  of  Subscribers)  ;  the  Subscriptions  not 
to  be  less  than  one  Guinea  per  annum. 

“  3.  That  a  provisional  Committee  be 
established  for  the  present,  until  a  general 
one  can  be  organized.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sleath, 
Head  Master  of  Repton  Grammar  School, 
having  kindly  undertaken  the  office  of  Trea¬ 
surer  until  some  Banking  House  In  London 
is  fixed  upon  to  receive  subscriptions.  . 

“  4.  That  some  eminent  Solicitor  and 
Equity  Barrister  be  employed  in  London 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Association,  to 
investigate  the  abuses  which  the  Masters 
may  transmit  through  the  Secretary,  and 
to  prosecute  such  suits  as  it  may  be  deem¬ 
ed  advisable  to  institute  for  their  redress, 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

“5.  That  the  Masters  of  Endowed  Schools 
be  solicited  to  send,  through  the  Secretary, 
copies  or  sufficient  extracts  from  the  deeds 
of  Endowment,  of  their  respective  Schools, 
as  well  as  of  the  Statutes,  if  there  are  any, 
as  also  of  Decrees  in  Chancery,  or  Acts  of 
Parliament,  under  which  they  may  be  at 
present  regulated. — And  to  state  whether  the 
Funds  of  the  School  are  employed  in  the 
way  designed  by  the  Founders — Whether 
Leases  have  been  improperly  granted — 
Whether  more  Masters  are  kept  upon  the 
Establishment,  or  more  Boys  than  the 
Founders  authorise — Whether  the  School 
is  maintained  according  to  its  original  con¬ 
stitution  as  a  Grammar  School,  or  whether 
other  Masters  have  been  added — Whether 
the  funds  are  alienated  in  any  way  whatever, 
from  their  original  destination,  and  any,  and 
every  other  grievance  under  which  the  Mas¬ 
ters  may  conceive  they  labour,  as  it  is  con¬ 
fidently  anticipated  that  the  issue  of  any  one 
suit  will  determine  a  great  number  of  others. 

“  The  favour  of  an  early  answer  is  request¬ 
ed,  addressed  to  Rev.  G.  Griffin,  at  Messrs. 
Lackington  and  Co.  Finsburj'-square,  and 
any  suggestions  you  may  feel  disposed  to 
favour  the  Committee  with,  will  receive 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  12. 

N  the  account  of  Dr.  Blackburney 
xciii.  i.  p.  1 87,  the  late  worthy  War¬ 
den  of  Manchester,  wdio  was  of  Brazen- 
nose  College,  are  two  mistakes.  He 
was  not  the  ‘"youngest  brother  of  John 
Blackburne,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Lanca¬ 
shire.”  There  was  a  younger  brother, 
Isaac,  who  I  think  was  ot  Orie;!  Col¬ 
lege. 
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lege. — In  I.  II,  far  Oxford,’’  read 
“  Orf’ord,”  a  seat  of  Mr.  Blackburne's 
near  Warrington,  where  his  late  aunt, 
Mrs.  Anne  Blackburne,  a  correspond¬ 
ent  of  Linnaeus,  liad  a  choice  museum 
of  curiosities,  which  I  had  the  j)lea- 
sure  of  seeing  about  40  years  ago,  she 
liersclf  doing  the  honours  of  the  place. 
Yours,  &c.  R.  C. 

Mr.  Urban,  Wymondham,  Jan. 13. 

IN  answer  to  a  query  in  Minor  Cor¬ 
respondence,  respecting  .John  Sturt, 
vol.  xciii.  ii.  482,  the  following  may 
be  acceptable. 

lie  was  born  April  6,  1668  ;  and  at 
the  age  of  17,  was  put  aj)prenlice  to 
Robert  White,  and  engraved  several 

1)ririts,  butof  no  great  merit.  However, 
re  was  exceedingly  admired  by  Mr. 
Thoresby,  who  in  his  Museum  had 
the  Lord’s  Prayer  engraved  by  him, 
in  the  compass  of  a  silver  penny;  the 
Ten  Commandments,  &c.  in  the  size 
of  a  medal ;  and  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  engraved  in  8vo.  Sturt’s 
Capital  work  was  his  Common  Prayer- 
book,  published  by  subscription  in 
1717  ;  it  is  all  engraven  very  neatly  on 
silver  plates,  in  two  columns,  wdth 
borders  round  each  plate,  small  histories 
at  to^r,  and  initial  letters.  It  is  a  large 
8vo,  and  contains  l66  plates,  besides 
€2  in  the  beginning,  which  consist  of 
the  dedication,  table,  preface,  calendar, 
names  ol'  subscribers,  &c.  Prefixed  is 
a  bust  of  Geo.  1.  in  a  ronnd,  and 
facing  it.  those  of  the  Prince  and  Prin¬ 
cess  of  Wales.  On  the  King’s  bust* 
are  engraven  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Creed, 
Com  maud  men  ts.  Prayer  for  the  Royal 
Family,  and  the  2 1st  Psalm  ;  but  so 
small  as  not  to  be  legible  without  a 
magnifying  glass.  He  also  engraved  a 
Companion  to  the  Altar,  on  plates  of 
the  same  size,  and  a  set  of  55  historic 
cuts  for  the  Common  Prayer-book,  in 
small  8vo.  He  copied  mithfully,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  English  transla¬ 
tion  of  Pazzo’s  Perspective,  published 
by  James,  in  folio.  '  Sturt,  grown  old 
and  poor,  had  a  place  ottered  him  in 
the  Charier-house,  which  be  refused, 
and  died  about  the  age  of  72.  He  had 
received  near  500/.  of  Mr.  James  An¬ 
derson,  of  Edinburgh,  to  engrave  plates 
for  his  fine  book  of  Scottish  Records, 
Diplomata,  &c.  but  did  not  live  to 
complete  them.  His  prints  are  nu- 


*  The  linos  of  the  King’s  facs  are  ex¬ 
presses!  by  letters.  CuALMtRS. 
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merous,  and  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
very  industrious  man,  but  no  great 
genius.  He  engraved  an  elegy  on 
Queen  Mary,  in  so  small  a  size,  that 
it  might  be  set  in  a  ring  or  locket, 
'lliis  last  wonderful  feat,  which  was 
announced  in  the  Gazette,  was  per¬ 
formed  in  1694.  Mr.  Dibdin’s  ac¬ 
count  of  Sturt’s  Prayer  Book  is  as 
follows : 

“  Sturt’s  was,  I  Ijolieve,  the  last  (Qu. 
first)  attempt  deserving  particular  notice,  to 
make  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England 
popular  through  the  medium  of  copper¬ 
plate  embellishment.  The  title  of  Sturt's 
publication  is  as  follows  :  ‘  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  with  the  administration  of 
the  Sacrament,  and  other  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Church,  according  to  the  use 
of  the  Church  of  England,  together  with 
the  Psalter  or  Psalms  of  David,  printed  as 
they  are  to  be  sung  or  said  in  Churches. 
London,  engraved  and  printed  by  the  per¬ 
mission  of  Mr.  John  Basket,  printer  to  the 
King’s  most  excellent  Majesty,  1717»  8vo. 
Sold  by  John  Sturt,  engraver,  in  Golden 
Lion -court,  in  Aldersgate- street.’  This 
work  was  published  both  in  medium  and  in 
super  royal  8vo.  On  the  reverse  of  the 
title-page  is  a  portrait  of  George  I.  in 
stippling,  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Creed, 
and  Ten  Commandments.  Prayers  for  the 
King  and  Royal  Family,  and  the  2 let  Psalm, 
running  horizontally  and  directly  across  the 
physiognomy  of  his  Majesty.  These  sacred 
parts  of  our  Liturgy  were  j)erhaps  never  be¬ 
fore  so  un picturesquely  introduced.  The 
portrait  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales, 
with  a  dedication  to  their  Royal  Highnesses, 
signed  by  Sturt,  then  follow.  Each  page  of 
text  is  surrounded  by  an  ornamented  border 
of  religious  ornaments,  and  both  these  and 
the  text,  the  latter  in  two  columns,  are 
engraved  upon  copper.  The  effect  is  harsh 
and  dazzling  in  the  extreme,  and  smely 
none  but  the  most  enthusiastic  devotee 
ever  yet  prayed  to  heaven  from  the  text  of 
Sturt’s  prayer-book.  There  are  also  scrip¬ 
tural  subjects  engraved  upon  copper,  running 
across  the  page,  or  divided  into  two  com¬ 
partments,  side  by  side.  The  capital  initials 
are  small,  and  well  ornamented  ;  at  the  end 
aie  the  usual  prayers  for  Gunpowder  Trea¬ 
son,  Charles  the  Martyr,  the  Restoration, 
&.C.  &.C.  I'he  copy  from  which  this  de¬ 
scription  is  taken,  is  on  the  large  paper  in 
the  Althorp  Library,  and  is  elegantly  Imund 
in  old  rod  morocco.”  Dibdift’s  Bib.  Dccain. 
p.  I16‘. 

Yours,  See.  J.  C. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  li. 

(.)POGRAPrnCAL  and  genealo¬ 
gical  works  have  been  so  nunic- 
rous  of  laic  year?,  and  are  in  general 
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lo  correct,  that  if  you  have  no  objec- 
tioii,  1  may  perhaps  call  your  attention, 
and  that  of  the  public,  somelimeb,  to 
the  occasional  inaccuracy  to  be  met 
with  in  the  sources  from  which  some 
of  the  most  valuable  information  is  de¬ 
rived.  And  I  will  begin  with  Dng- 
dale,  a  name  of  the  first  authority, 
w’hose  talents  and  industry  I  am  so  far 
from  under-rating,  that  1  am  only  sur¬ 
prised  that  so  few  errors  are  to  be  found 
in  his  laborious  and  voluminous  works. 

But  as  it  may  be  advisable  to  correct 
these  errors,  that  they  may  not  be  co¬ 
pied  into  other  publications,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case,  I  trust  a  few  occa¬ 
sional  communications  may  not  be  un¬ 
acceptable  to  your  genealogical  readers. 

William,  first  Earl  Douglas,  is  said 
to  have  died  in  the  year  1384,  which  I 
believe  is  correct.  On  this  supposition, 
let  us  see  whether  Dugdale  has  not 
committed  an  error  in  asserting  the 
Lord  Lovell  to  have  married  one  of 
his  daughters,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  extracts  from  his  Baronage: 

“Sir  Richard  Ijovell,  knight,  in  9th  of 
Edward  III.  with  Muriel  his  wife,  had  the 
custody  of  the  castles  of  Corff  and  Purbeck, 

&c.  which  Muriel  was  daughter  to - 

Earl  Douglas  in  Scotland,  by  whom  he  had 
iesue  Joane,  the  wife  of  John  de  Moels, 
8tc.” — Dugd.  Bar.  vol.  I.  p.  558. 

Again,— 

**  John  de  Moels  having  married  Joane, 
one  of  the  daughters  and  heirs  to  Sir  Ri- 
,  chard  Lovell  of  Castle  Cary,  died  11th  of 
Edward  III.  (1338)  leaving  Muriel,  the 
wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Courteney,  knt.  15  year:, 
of  age,  and  Isabel,  her  sister,  his  daughters 
and  heirs.”  P.  620. 

Muriel,  then,  was  born  in  1323; 
and  Joan,  her  mother  (supposing  her 
to  have  been  only  20  at  Muriel’s  birth), 
in  1303.  Earl  Douglas,  to  have  been 
20  at  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Muriel, 
must  have  been  born  in  1283,  and 
therefore  must  have  been  101  years  old 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1384,  and 
this  upon  the  supposition  of  the  parent 
being  only  twenty  years  older  than  the 
child  in  each  instance,  which  is  very 
unlikely. 

The  marriage  of  Sir  Richard  Lovell 
with  Muriel,  daughter  of  William, 
first  Earl  of  Douglas,  is  copied  by  Col- 
linson  m  his  History  of  Somersetshire, 
vol.  II.  p.  54. 

Now  Sir  Richard  Lovell  might  pos¬ 
sibly  marry  a  sister  or  aunt  of  Eail 

Gent.  Mag.  January ^  1824. , 
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Douglas,  but  only  one  sister  is  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Scotch  Peerage,  who 
married  three  husbands,  but  none  of 
the  name  of  Lovell. 

I  see  by  your  Magazine  for  Nov^em- 
ber,  p.  450,  that  “Mr.  Blore  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  tracing  and  restoring  some 
very  valuable  s|>ecimens  of  ancient  mo¬ 
numents,  particularly  those  of  the  early 
Douglasses,”  which  may  possibly  lead 
to  an  explanation  of  this  difficulty,  un¬ 
less  it  be  previously  removed  by  some 
of  your  heraldic  Correspondents;  when 
after  all  it  may  appear  that  no  alliance 
whatever  took  place  between  the 
Douglas  and  Lovell  families. 

Having  mentioned  Mr.  Blore,  is  it 
likely  that  any  more  portions  of  the 
elaborate  and  accurate  History  of  Rut¬ 
land,  commenced  by  that  gentleman’s 
father,  which  contains  a  fund  of  genea¬ 
logical  and  heraldic  information,  should 
be  published?  In  whose  possession  are 
the  MSS.  and  plates  ?  E.  W, 


Mr.  Urban,  Hampstead,  Jan.  10. 

S  the  residences  of  men  of  genius 
and  talent  must  be  always  inte¬ 
resting  to  their  admirers,  I  have  sent 
a  view  of  a  Cottage  on  Haverstock  Hill^ 
situated  on  the  road  between  Londojfi 
and  Hampstead,  which,  if  you  think 
worthy,  I  .should  be  happy  to  see  in¬ 
serted  in  your  valuable  and  highly  in¬ 
teresting  Magazine  ;  particularly  as 
the  original  was  in  the  course  of  last 
summer  considerably  altered.  It  was 
to  this  house  that  Sir  Charles  Sedley 
retired,  when  sickness,  brought  on  by 
a  life  of  profligacy,  enforced  solitude 
and  confinement,  and  here  he  died'. 
It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Steele,  a  man  of  much  superibr 
abilities,  who  came  hither  in  1712,  as 
is  supposed  on  account  of  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  and  it  is  probable  he 
wrote  many  of  his  papers  in  the  Spec¬ 
tator  in  this  retirement,  from  which 
he  was  often  fetched  by  Pope  and 
other  members  of  the  Kit  Cat  Club 
to  the  Upper  Flask,  where  their  meet¬ 
ings  were  then  held.  The  windows 
of  this  house  command  a  fine  view  of 
London,  as  also  of  the  neighbouring 
hills  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate. 

Yours,  &c.  S.  J.  C. 

Mr.  U RBAN,  Beach-st.  Deal,  Jan.  1 1 . 
BEG  leave  to  communicate,  thro’ 
the  channel  of  your  much-prized 
.  .  and 
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Courts  of  Requests. 


'^v aIq Alg  ^lagazlne,  the  nsefuhiess 
ai^  qdrpjqrt  of  goa4  Foot-paths. 

Ttt^'Nvbiemen,  Gentlemen^  and  others. 

A  Jbrm  and  good  Foot-pathy  that  will 
neither  break  up  by  the  Frosty  nor 
i&flen  by  the  Rainy  but  will  remain 
in  alt  Seasons  sound  and  secure. 
Ffepare  thick  East  Cmintry  tar,  or 
American  tar,  that  which  is  ihe 
cheapest,  with  a  suiBcient  quantity  of 
fine  gravel  (and  gravel  sand  from  the 
turnpike  road,  where  none  other  cart 
be  had),  but  where  near  the  sea  shore, 
the  beach  foundation  sand  will  be 
found  the  best;  and  let  be  made  n 
wooden  hoe  or  scraper,  about  18 
inches  long,  and  six  or  seven  inches 
deep,  with  a  handle  like  a  garden- 
r^ke,  placed  in  the  centre,  two-thirds 
tov\»ardfe  the  top  of  the  hoard.  Being 
thus  prepared,  having  the  top  of  the 
foot- path  laid  smooth,  and  the  tar  in 
paTls,  dr  the  tar-barrel  on  a  barrow  or 
truck,  then  pour  fromout  the  bung-hole, 
or  hole  made  In  the  head  thereof,  a 
gallon  or  two,  as  may  be  judged,  on 
me  path,  and  with  the  wood  scraper 
draw  the  tar  over  the  ground,  in  equal 
threkness,  as  near  as  jxjssible,  so  as  *o 
cover  the  ground  (do  a  yard  or  two) ; 
then  put  on  the  gravel  mixed  with  the 
gravel  sand  (out  of  the  barrow)  plenti¬ 
fully,  to  be  drawn  in  ..equal  tbiekness 
with  the  wooden  scraper,  so  as  tocov;- 
the  tar  alto^thef  ;  and  when  the  path 
IS  thus  made,  let  it  remain  unused  for 
some  time,  that  the  materials  may  com¬ 
bine  and  harden,  whk.ii  they  will  d. 
in  dry  weather  very  soon,  say  one  week 
or  two  i  the  offensive  smell  of  the  tar 
will  soon  go  off,  and  the  path  will  be 
found  firm  and  lasting. 

I  have,  in  proof  hereof,  made  a  path 
(of  those  materials)  in  my  garden  120 
feet  in  length;  and  although  it  has 
had  so  much  wet  in  it  for  the  last  two 
months  past,  yet  it  hath  become  firm, 
so  as  to  oe  proof  against  the  wet,  nor 
hath  the  frost  any  power  on  it. 

Coal  tar  may  he  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  ground  may  be  covered  with 
this  and  the  other  materials  at  about 
two  shillings  and  sixj^ence  per  square 
of  lOO  feet  (this  I  have  also  proved) ; 
and  will  be  found  of  equal  firmness 
wHh  the  other,  the  smell  excepted, 
will  answer  well  for  parish  foot-paths 
to  the’Hou^e  of  God,  and  be  mund 
cbmfortable  travelling,  especially  in 
tighter. 

It  saay  be  said  the  Sun  in  summer 


will  soften  it,  and  cause  it  to  be  dUty. 
Does  the  Sun  dry  tar  on  buildings  ?  it 
will  be  found  to  do  the  same  on*  the 
ground.  Tar  will  harden  anddj-y/hdt 
haviug  the  power  of  the  Sun. 

Where  paths  are  well  covered,  with 
gravel,  it  may  be  drawn  aside  to  admU 
the  tar,  and  serves  for  cov'cring,  mixed 
with  the  gravel  sand  or  road  saiuh  and 
thus  saves  the  expense  of  obtaining 
more.  No  grass  can  penetrate  a  path 
prepared  as  directed,  nor  will  it  require 
any  repair  for  many  years. 

Wherever  and  by  whomsoever  this 
plan  for  paths  may  be  proved  and  aji- 
proved,  the  reemn mender  would  lay 
no  other  claim  for  its  usefulness,  than 
the  generosity  of  those  gentlemen, 
which  will  enable  him  to  a^^ist  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  needy,  the  afflicted, 
the  widow,  the  fatherless,  the  orphan, 
the  friendless,  and  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
sions  for  tile  spread  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. 

P.  S.  The  East  Country  tar  or  Ame¬ 
rican  tar  to  cover  the  path  will  amount 
to  about  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
per  square  of  100  feet. 

Yours,  &c.  T.  Bayley. 


On  Metropolitan  Courts  of 
Requests. — No.  Ill. 


(  Continued  from  vol.  xcm.  Part  ii. 
p.  495. 

''l^HE  Commissioners  of  Courts  of 
1  Requests  generally  consist  of 
tradesmen,  of  men  trained  from  their 
very  youth  to  the  pursuits  of  trade, 
whose  time  and  whose  minds  are  and 
have  been  loo  much  occupied  with 
iheir  own  personal  concerns,  to  allow 
them  to  devote  any  part  of  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  study  even  of  the  prlncipTes 
of  equity  and  of  British  Jurisprudence; 
the  acquirements,  therefore,  which 
they  can  call  to  their  assistance  are, 
generally  speaking,  only  those  which 
can  be  derived  from  a  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  business  :  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  even  this  knowledge  will  fre¬ 
quently  prove  of  much  service  to  pet- 
sons  placed  in  their  situation,  but  it 
will  not  compensate  for  the  absence  Of 
that  acquaintance  whh  the  maxims  of 
the  Law  of  Equity,  without  which  no 
man  can  be  property  qualified  to  fill 
the  Station  of  a  Judge.  It  may  be 
urged,  in  reply  tq  this  objection,  that 
the  Juries  wdiich  decide  even  uj)On 
matters  of  life  and  deklFi,  are  usually 
selected  from  the  san>e  class  of  -society 
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to  which  the  Commissioners  of  Courts 
of  Requests  belong :  but  no  man  who 
has  any  acquaintance  with  the  Law  of 
England,  will  be  disposed  to  allow  the 
valicllty  of  this  argument;  for,  with  one 
remarkable  exception,  Juries  are  judges 
only  of  the  hict,  the  law  of  each  case 
is  left  to  a  more  comj)etent  authority ; 
besides  which,  every  person  who  fre¬ 
quents  any  of  the  superior  Courts  of 
Justice,  will  he  convinced  that  Juries 
owe  much  of  their  usefulness  to  the 
presiding  Judge. 

It  cannot  excite  surprise  that  the 
decisions  of  these  Courts  are  fre¬ 
quently  in  direct  opposition  to  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  higher  Courts  of  Justice; 
that  maxims  of  jurisprudence  which 
have  long  been  deemed  almost  incon¬ 
trovertible,  are  disregarded,  or  perhaps 
unknown  to  the  Commissioners  of 
Courts  of  Requests;  nor  ought  the 
continual  variance  of  decision  upon 
the  same  jMjints  in  different  cases  to 
cause  any  astonishment;  the  principles^ 
of  equity  are  immutably  fixed  ;  and  it 
every  case  was  referred  to  that  unerr¬ 
ing  standard,  no  cause  of  complaint 
could  exist,  nor  would  there  be  any 
discrepancies  in  the  judgments  of  these 
Courts;  but  where  we  are  entirely 
strangers  to  those  principles,  when 
their  whole  lives  have  been  passed  in 
pursuits  which  deprived  them  of  the 
0{>portunity,  even  if  they  had  possessed 
the  desire  of  obtaining  a  knowdedge  of 
those  principles,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  that  their  decisions  will  not 
conform  to  the  maxims  of  equityj  or 
agree  with  each  other*. 

The  different  parish  vestries  are 
generally  the  constituents  of  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Courts  of  Requests ;  and  as 
these  assemblies  arc  usually  under  the 
dominion  of  party  spirit,^  there  Is  rea¬ 
son  to  fear -that  the  prevailing  and  most 
povverCul  faction  w-ill  rather  be  guided 
in  their  choice  of  Commissioners  by 
the  consideration  w’hether  or  not  the 
proposed  jiersons  belong  to  their  own 
arty,  than  by  a  conviction  of  their 
eing  well  qualified,  by  unshaken  inte¬ 
grity,  and  unquestionable  ability,  to 
discharge  the  dudes  of  the  office  :  this 
.party  spirit  will  of  course  be  carried 


*  The  writer  w-ishes  to  direct  attention 
tt)  s  Letter  upon  this  subject,  which  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  vol.  xClii. 
ii.  p,  5t9,  nnd  which  has  anticipated  much 
..of  fWj^t.  be  intended,  to  say  upon'  this'  im- 
ppitapb-.  subject.  ,.  .  ^  .  V  .  /  * 


from  the  vestry  meeting  to  the  Court 
of  Requests,  and  will  there  exercise  its 
baneful  influence  at  the  expense  of 
right  and  justice.  The  persons  com¬ 
posing  a  jury  are  generally  together 
for  so  brief  a  period,  that  party  spirifc^^ 
or  the  spirit  of  envy  and  dissention, 
has  seldom  time  to  erect  its  standard 
amongst  them ;  but  the  case  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent  with  Commissioners  of  Courts 
of  Requests.;  they  are  compelled  to  as¬ 
sociate  together  for  perhaps  a  year- 
usual  ly  for  a  much  longer  period,  and 
during  this  time  they  may  continue  to 
jiervert  justice  merely  from  a  spirit  of 
opjiositlon.  Can  it  be  expected  that 
men  of  but  very  moderate  education^ 
of  very  limited  attainments,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  of  no  very  extensive  abilities, 
wul!  or  can  discard  their  prejudices  or 
their  enmities  at  the  entrance  of  the 
tribunal?  will  they  not  more  probabty 
bring  these  prejudices  and  these  enmj- 
ties  to  the  judgment-seat  itself:  and^ 
perhaps,  though  unconscious  of  thetr 
influence,  be  governed  by  their  power 
while  exercising  their  judicial  authp- 
rity?  Instances  have  not  been  want¬ 
ing,  where  persons  having  suits  io 
Courts  of  Requests  have  privately  ap¬ 
plied  to  some  of  the  Commissioners', 
who,  so  far  from  disdainfully  rejecting 
such  applications,  have  kindly^ 
mised  tneir  assistance  to  the  applicant^ 
hut  it  is  hardly  possible  to  enumerate 
all  the  evils  attending  the  constitution 
of  Courts  of  Requests,  even  as  it  re¬ 
spects  the  Com.missioners  ;  an  altera¬ 
tion  is  evidently  desirable,  nay,  abso¬ 
lutely  nece.ssa5y,.  if  it  is  wnsherl  that 
justice  should  be  impartlaJIy  adninns- 
tered  in  these  CourtSi  ..y*  , 

The  power  of  Courts  of  Requesj^s 
to  enforce  the  payment  of  wlxat  they 
decide  to  he  just,  are  either  %  an  at¬ 
tachment  of  ihe  person  or.goods  pf  thp 
defendant;  in  tlie  first  case,  they  b^y.c 
power  to  commit  for  20  days,  when 
the  debt  docs  not  exceed  twenty  shiL 
lings,  and  for  a  jirojiortionate  period  if 
the  debt  be  of  greater  amount;  the 
largest  period  of  imprisonment  being 
100  days;  and  at  the  end  of  these  re¬ 
spective  terms  ol  imprisonment,  the 
dcfsndant  must  l>e  discharged,  however 
impro|>er  may  have  been  his  conduct. 
As  this  imprisonniententirelydisphargys 
the  defendant  from  any  future  claim, 
it  is  very  appropriately  termed  by  ^e 
lower  classes,  “  paying  the  debt,'^  and 
it  is  very  frequently  qireferred  to  any 
other  mode  of  paying  the  debt 
niiH  srij  sd 
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detention  without  lalxjur  being  all  that 
the  Commissioners  have  the  power  to 
direct.  This  mode  of  enforcing  the 
,decisions  of  a  Court  of  Requests  is  very 
little  regarded.  The  other  mode  of 
recovering  debt,  execution  against  the 
goods  of  the  defendant,  is  too  often 
defeated  by  the  removal  or  conceal¬ 
ment  of  the  goods,  or  by  some  other 
person  pretending  a  claim  to  the  ef¬ 
fects,  to  disprove  which  would  require 
an  action  at  law;  and  upon  the  clearest 
evidence  of  the  fraudulent  concealment 
of  property  by  a  debtor,  the  Commis- 
.sioners  possess  no  pow’crof  committing 
him  to  hard  labour;  the  only  punish- 
n)ent  they  can  inflict  is  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  the  period  of  imprisonment 
for  a  few*  weeks. 

It  is  too  generally  the  practice  of 
Courts  of  Requests,  upon  the  mere  re¬ 
quest  of  the  defendant,  to  allow  the 
debt  to  be  paid  by  instalments,  even 
though  the  defendant  possesses  the 
power  of  immediately  discharging  the 
demand,  and  to  fix  these  instalments 
at  a  very  low  sum  :  that  this  practice 
may  sometimes  be  useful,  is  very  pro¬ 
bable  ;  but  that  it  can  be  necessary  to 
allow  it  to  prevail  so  extensively  as  is 
done  at  present,  may  very  safely  be 
doubted;  at  least  the  Commissioners 
ought  to  satisfy  themselves  by  exami¬ 
nation  into  the  circumstances  of  the 

a,  whether  there  be  any  just  title 
e  indulgence  requested,  and  not 
subject  the  plaintiff  to  further  trouble, 
and  compel  him  to  w’ait  any  unneces¬ 
sary  time  for  a  debt  which  they  have 
themselves  declared  to  be  just,  unless 
the  debtor  shows  that  he  cannot  satisfy 
the  demand  upon  him  without  some 
delay;  in  such  a  case  attention  to  his 
desire  might  be  shown  :  but  if  he  w’as 
not  deficient  in  the  means,  but  was 
seeking  only  how  to  cause  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  his  creditor,  then  most  cer¬ 
tainly  the  indidgence  sought  ought  to 
be  withheld.  The  Commissioners  can 
ascertain  the  facts  only  by  that  patient 
investigation  which  they  have  not  at 
present  either  time  or  inclination  to 
bestow.  A  Barrister. 


Mr.  Urban,  Exeter ,  Dec.  d. 

N  the  year  lG74  an  Knglishman 
abroad  wrote  the  “  Idfe  of  Saint 
Thoma.s  Caniltuj>e»  Bishop  of  Here¬ 
ford,’’  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth 
.•ttmuiy,  and  primed  it  at  this 

duotlecimo  size,  3h4  pages,  de- 


dicateil  to  the  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

I  lately  met  with  a  fair  copy  ;  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  possessed  by  any  carious  Col¬ 
lector  or  collectors,  I  know  not*  but 
I  never  saw  one  for  sale,  or  offered  in 
booksellers’  catalogues;  and  it  seems, 
from  the  Museo-Britannico-Catalogue, 
ii  is  not  in  the  British  Museum. — 
English  books  printeil  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  I.'jO  years  ago,  are  often  very 
rare.  It  conUiins  much  originality, 
and  is  not  deficient  in  entertammeut. 
I’he  title  is, — “The  Life  and  Gests  of 
S.  Thomas  Cantilupe,  Bishop  of  Here¬ 
ford,  and  some  time  before  L.  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  England.  Extracted  out  of 
the  authentique  Records  of  his  Ca¬ 
nonization;  as  to  the  ruaine  part.  Ano¬ 
nymous,  Matt.  Paris,  Cajjgruve,  Harps- 
felcl,  and  others.  Collected  by  R.S.S.I. 
At  Gant.  Printed  bv  Robert  Walker, 
at  the  Signe  of  the  Annuiitintion  of 
our  B.  Lady,  1674.” 

Alter  a  long  Dedication,  a  Table  of 
twenty- five  Chapters  precedes  the  body 
of  the  work  ;  viz. 

I.  The  time  and  circumstance  of  his 
birth. — 2.  Of  the  parents  and  discent 
of  S.  Thomas. — 3.  Of  his  childhood 
and  domestique  education.  —  4.  His 
first  studyes  in  Oxford. — 5.  S.  Thomas 
his  study  of  philosophy. — 6.  His  study 
of  the  canon  law  at  Oxford. — 7.  He  is 
made  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Oxford. — 8.  He  is  made  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  England.  —  g.  King 
Henry  the  3  dyes;  his  son  succeeds; 
S.  Thomas  with  license  gives  up  his 
scale  and  retyres. — 10.  S.  Thomas  re¬ 
turns  to  Oxford,  proceeds  DoctouT  of 
Divinity;  the  testimony  given  of  him. 
— 1 1.  He  Is  made  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
— 12.  His  Retyrement  and  Union  with 
God.  — 13.  Of  his  love  to  llic  poore. 
— 14.  His  charity  to  all,  and  detesta¬ 
tion  of  detraction. — 15.  His  courage  in 
defence  of  ecclesiasticall  libertys.«~^j6. 
His  journey  to  Rome  and  entertain¬ 
ment  there. — 17-  His  returnc  home, 
and  death  on  the  way.-~l8.  The  bu- 
rcall  of  his  H.  body,  and  retiirne  of  bis 
bones  into  Pmglaiid. — 19.  The  trans¬ 
lation  of  them  into  a  more  eminent 
place. — 20.  The  innltitude  of  miracles 
wrought  by  the  saint.  —  21.  His.  ca¬ 
nonization,  anti  general  devotion  of  all 
unto  him,  both  Prince  and  people,  till 
this  unhappy  breach. — 22.  His  humi¬ 
lity  anti  a  bs  ti  ne  nee .  — 23 .  H  i  s  d  isfch  a  rge 
of  duty  towards  God  and  his  neighbwir. 
— 24.  His  purity  of  body  ^nri  - 

25.  His  justice  and  prn(k*'ft(-‘e.  ■ 

At 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  life  is  added : 

'  ■  Approbatio. 

i  Libelhim,  cui  titnlus.  The  Life  and 

■  Gesti  of '  Saint  Thtmas  Cantilupe,  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Hereford,  Anglice  conscrip- 
tum,  ^  theologo  mihi  noto  lectum,  pra?- 
lo  digmim  censeo.  Actum  Gandava, 
27  August!,  anno  1^74.  H.  Hcsius, 
Lihr.  Censor.’’ 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the 
■work,  extracted  from  the  Bishop's 
Journey  to  Rome : 

*‘The  last  contest  he  had,  and  which 
cost  him  dearer  than  the  rest,  as  going 
more  against  the  hayre,  was  with  the  me- 
tropolitaue  John  Peccham,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  a  man  of  great  learning  and  abi¬ 
lity,  and  a  worthy  prelate,  as  grave  authors 
doe  testify  of  him.  Nor  is  eyther  he  or  our 
'  Saint  to  be  the  worse  thought  off  for  this 
theyr  variance,  synce  good  and  wise  men 
may  be  of  different  judgment,  as  to  matter 
of  right  or  fact,  untill  a  just  umpyre  decide 
the  controversy  ;  till  then  both  the  plantiff 
and  defejrdant  may  inculpably  by  course  of 
law  seek  theyr  right. 

“  This  John  Peccham  succeeded  Robert 
Kilwarby  In  the  chayre  of  Canterbury ;  with 
whome  he  carry’d  this  reference,  that  as  the 
other  had  bin  Provintiall  of  the  H.  order  of 

■  S.  Dominick,  and  thence  chosen  to  that  see, 
so  this  of  St.  Franciss,  both  signally  emi¬ 
nent  in  knowledg  and  vertue,  both  great 
lights  of  theyr  respective  bodyes.  This  John, 
his  years  of  government  being  expyrd,  tra- 
velld  through  the  Universltyes  of  Italy  to 
his  great  improvement,  and  lastly  to  Rome, 
where  the  forerunning  fame  having,  givin  a 
large  character  of  his  eminent  parts,  Ke  was 
in  short  time  made  by  the  Pope  then  sit¬ 
ting,  Auditor  or  Chiefe  Judge  of  his  pa¬ 
lace;  in  which  employment  he  continued, 
till,  upon  the  promotion  of  Robert  to  his 
Cardinallship,  he  succeeded  him  in  his  Arch- 
Bishoprick.  No  record  that  I  could  ipeet 
with  gives  us  any  further  account  of  this 
•  controversy,  than  it  was  ecclesiastical,  and 
relating  to  priviledges  and  immunityes  of 
private  Sees,  which  the  Arch-Bishop  was 
•thought  to  trench,  nor  were  they  peculiar 
to  that  of  Hereford,  but  jointly  common  to 
all  that  acknowledged  him  theyre  Metropo- 
litane,  yet  no  one  besydes  our  Saint  had  the 
courage- to  undergoe  both  the  labour  and  ex¬ 
penses,  and  hazards  that  were  annexed  to 
such  an  undertaking.  The  cause  was  to  be 
tryed  in  the  Court  of  Rome  ;  for  that  end  a 
journey  thither  w'as  necessary,  and  a  good 
purse  to  defray  its  charges. 

“He  took  his  journey  from  England 
through  Normandy,  and  rnaking  some  stay 
In  the  Abbey  of  Lira  in  the  diocese  of  Eu- 
reux,  this  which  I  am  to  recount  happen¬ 
ed  during  that  interim,  nor  must  be  omitted, 
as  being  a  testimosny  of  his  present  sanctity. 


A  child  of  3  yeares  old  wont'  to  pllsy  'd:^h 
other  children  before  the  Abbey  gates,  fell¬ 
ing  into  a  brook  which  ran  therbyy 
drown’d ;  the  child’s  parents,  well  knowneto 
the  Saint,  gave  him  to  understand  the  iinls- 
fortune  befallen  them,  to  whome  he  said- no 
more  than  these  few  words :  The  child,  by 
God’s  assistance,  will  live;  and  strechlng 
forth  his  hands  towards  the  place,  made 
theron  the  signe  of  the  Cross.  In,  tbe 
meane  while  the  father  of  the  child  taking 
it  out  of  the  brook,  found  it  stark  dead,  full 
of  water  and  sand,  and  no  signe  evther  of 
life  or  motion  remayning  in  it.  He  opened 
the  mouth  with  a  knife,  and  lett’mg  the  wa¬ 
ter  out  to  a  great  quantity  ;  to  omitt  no  en¬ 
deavour  he  chaf  d  the  body,  though  hope¬ 
less  of  life,  before  the  fyre.  His  endeavour 
found  effect ;  life  returud  and  motion  ap¬ 
pear’d,  and  in  a  competency  of  time  all  came 
to  its  naturall  pass,  to  the  great  astonish¬ 
ment  of  all  present.  The  recovery  was  h«ld 
even  then  miraculous ;  hut  tp  whome  to  as¬ 
cribe  the  miracle  they  knew  not,  and  to  S. 
Thomas  they  durst  not,  though  even  then 
venerable  fur  his  sanctity,  yet  his  humility 
could  not  brook  such  extraordinaryes.  But 
afterwards  when  the  fame  and  number  of  his 
wonders  was  divulg’d  through  France  itselfe, 
the  father  of  the  child,  before  the  Lords 
Commissioners,  upon  the  Saint’s  making 
the  signe  of  the  Cross,  and  uttering  the 
aforesayd  words,  depos’d  that  he  verily  be¬ 
liev’d  life  was  restor’d  by  his  meritts  .  and 
Intercession. 

“  He  began  his  journey  in  or  about  the 
60  yeare  of  his  age,  and  notwithstanding 
his  bodily  Infirmityes,  arriv’d  there  safe  and 
well;  Nicolas  the  4  sitting  then  m  the 
Chayre  of  S.  Peter.  Tliis  present  Pope  was 
a  Frenchman  by  birth,  who,  besydes  other 
great  parts  wherwith  nature  had  endow’d  him, 
was  so  fan-  favour’d  by  grace,  as  to  be  emi¬ 
nent  in  sanctity  of  life  ;  in  attestation  wher- 
off,  after  death,  his  sepulcher,  was  graced 
with  many  miracles,  the  blind,  lame>.>afid 
dumb,  finding  there  a  present  cure.  ;Npw, 
what  wonder  if  one  saint  give  another  ,an 
honorable  reception  i*  this  is  no  more  tlian 
to  give  vertue  its  due;  and  from  whome  inay 
that  be  more  justly  expected  then  from 
Saints?” 

Old  writers  inform  us,  that  Thon^as 
Cantllnpe  was  the  last  canonized  Eng¬ 
lish  Saim,  and  the  reported  miracles 
wrought  at  his  tomb  amounted  to  425. 
He  died  in  Tuscany,  1282. 

Yours,  &c.  Shirley  Woolmer. 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  13. 

SEND  you  the  following  observa¬ 
tions  on  several  of  your  past  Num¬ 
bers  for  insertion  (if  you  jdeeaj  them 
worthy)  in  your  MisiCellaiiy.  •  E-  I.  C. 

VoL 
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^  Voi».  Lxxxix.  ii.  pp.  297,  298. 

To  the  able  description  of  the 
Churoh  of  East  Meon  by  two  of  your 
Corresjjondents,  the  following  account 
of  the  discovery  of  an  ancient  painting 
of  St.  Christopher,  in  the  latter  part  of 
last  year,  extracted  from  a  newspaper, 
will  form  an  appropriate  supplement. 

^  <‘A  bricklarer,  employed  in  some  repairs 
itt  the  interior  of  East  Meon  Church,  by  an 
accidental  stroke  of  his  trowel  against  the 
wall,  displaced  some  of  the  plaster,  wlien  a 
painted  head  of  extraordinary  size  was  dis¬ 
closed  to  his  view  :  on  proceeding  further, 
he  discovered  the  whole-length  figure  of  a 
giant,  bearing  on  his  shoulders  a  female, 
hplding  in  one  liand  a  ball  resembling  a 
globe,  while  the  other  was  held  up  near  her 
&ce.  The  giant  held  in  his  left  hand  a  large 
sta^F,  or  what  is  more  probable,  a  spear, 
part  of  which  is  defaced.  A  dragon  was  also 
at  his  feet.  The  whole  is  very  well  exe¬ 
cuted,  particularly  the  drapery.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
painting  refers  to  the  well-known  le¬ 
gend  of  St.  Christopher  bearing  our 
Saviour  in  the  likeness  of  a  child  across 
a  river.  See  a  similar  painting  in  vol. 
xcii.  ii.  p.  305.  Such  paintings  were 
very  common  in  antient  churches  *. 

Vol.  xc.  i.  p.  584. 

Thestory  of  Sullan  Mahmud, among 
the  anecdotes  of  the  Arabs,  is  copiea 
with  little  variation,  and  that  for  the 
worse,  from  No.  99  of  the  Guardian, 
and  is  there  called  a  Persian  tale. 

Vol.  XCII.  i.  p.  104. 

Enquiry  is  made  respecting  a  por¬ 
trait  inscribed  “  Fran.  Bindlos,  1655/* 
very  unsatisfactorily  answered  by  ano¬ 
ther  Correspondent  in  the  same  vol. 
p.  194.  In  Pennant’s  Journey  from 
Chester  (ed.  1811,  p.  485),  among  the 
portraits  in  Woburn  Abbej  is  one  of 
Kady  Bindloss,  wife  to  Sir  Francis 
Bindloss  of  Berwick,  near  Lancaster, 
and  daughter  to  Thomas,  third  Lord 
De  la  Warr.  Your  first  Correspond¬ 
ent’s  enquiry,  therefore,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  applies  to  this  lady’s  husband. 

P.  405.  The  general  resurrection 
on  St.  Giles’s  Church-gate  has,  since 
my  communication  in  the  above  Ma¬ 
gazine,  been  cleaned  and  bronzed. 
The  workmanship,  now  divested  of 
the  accumulated  dirt  which  then  co¬ 
vered  it,  appears  to  very  great  perfec¬ 
tion.  I  beg  to  make  some  additions 
^  my  former  observations.  On  a 

'9*  See  Fosbroke’%  En€yclo])ei]ia  of  Aoti*. 
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tomb-stone,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
sculpture,  is  tlie  date  jC87,  snd  the 
letters  A.  P.  .30,  which  wore  probably 
the  initials  and  age  of  the  sculptor  f-7- 
who  this  ingenious  person  was,  these 
particulars  may  perhaps  enable  some 
of  your  Correspondents  to  ascertain. 
The  date  1  gave  on  Mr.  Pennant's  au- 
tlioriiy,  is  therefore  incorrect.  On  the 
architrave  of  the  Doric  archway,  which 
contains  tliis  curious  performance,  is 
cut — “  William  Leverton,  arcliiteci, 
1800.”  What  sUtion  this  sculpture 
occupied  previous  to  ihat  date,  1  have 
not  been  able  to  learn. 

Vol.  xciii.  ii.  p.  446. 

Let  any  person  who  reads  Mr,. 
Gleig’s  Letter,  lurn  to  the  anecdote 
recorded  in  your  vol.  xci.  1.  52,  which 
shows  the  manner  In  which  Bibles  are 
disposed  of  in  the  East,  and  he  cannot 
fail  of  having  his  eyes  open  to  the  cant 
and  humbug  of  Missionary  and  Bible 
Societies. 

P.  50f).  Viator  is  informed  that 
the  bell  of  St.  George’s  Church,  South¬ 
wark,  tolls  in  the  morning  and  evea- 
ing  at  the  same  periods  as  the  Dorches¬ 
ter  bell,  and  is,  1  think,  very  probably 
a  relic  of  the  Norman  Couvre-feu. 

Declamation  on  the  History 
OF  England. 

Read  in  Trinifi/  College  Cha'pel, 
June  1777.' 

Many  of  Uie  wisest  and  warmest 
assertors  of  equal  government 
have  been  fond  of  reverting  to  Saxon 
annals  for  the  origin  of  rlic  English 
Constitution,  and,  without  the  warrant 
of  history  or  tradition,  have  considered 
the.  rise  of  our  liberties  under. the  Nor¬ 
mans,  as  only  the  restoration  of  Impiu- 
nitles  subverted  by  the  Conquest.  ,  ‘ 
This  opinion,  however,  hejs  been 
propagated  by  its  authors,  neither  from 
a  decided  conviction  on  tlie  one  hand, 
nor  from  a  blind  admiration  of  anti¬ 
quity  on  the  otiier;  a  very  generous 
but  mistaken  motive  has  often  render¬ 
ed  it  popular  and  energetic;  it  has 
been  opposed  in  times  or  public  dan¬ 
ger  to  the  arguments  of  those  enemies 
to  their  country,  and  indeed  to'  all 
mankind,  who  have  branded  the  sa¬ 
cred  privilege?  wrested  by  our  phtridt 
ancestors  from  tKe  ,  first  '  Nonniri 
princes,  as  the  fruits  of. ^sucoefstiit  f 
belllou-.  ....  .  ■  . ' ,  ^ 

Bui  ahhfvugh  is  ’to 

applaudcj},  ih*  eH-qrf-,<a»u#W-:4^|ii4  r» 

this 
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ttiis  enlightened  age)  happily  need  not 
be  defended;  the  rights  of  mankind 
c4n  never  be  made  to  depend  on  the 
times  of  their  being  vindicated  with 
success};  they  are  sacred  and  immuta¬ 
ble, —  the  gift  of  Heaven;  and  whe¬ 
ther  appropriated  for  the  first  time  to¬ 
day,  or  enjoyed  beyond  the  reach  of 
annals,  the  title  to  them  is  eriually  in¬ 
controvertible.  One  indiviclual  may 
forfeit  his  property  to  another  from 
supineness,  and  usurpation  may 
strengthen  into  right  by  prescription ; 
but  human  privileges  in  the  gross 
cannot  be  so  snatched  away ;  there  is 
no  statute  of  limitation*  to  bar  the 
claims  of  Nature.  Let  us  not  there¬ 
fore,  from  a  patriot  zeal,  involve  our¬ 
selves  in  the  taint  evidences  of  proba¬ 
bility,  but  be  contented  to  trace  our 
political  constitution  from  a  source 
within  the  reach  of  moral  demonstra¬ 
tion.  There  is  more  honour  in  hav¬ 
ing  freed  ourselves  from  tyranny,  than 
in  always  having  been  free. 

We  know  with  certainty  that  the 
Saxbns  had  Parliaments,  but  we  know 
with  equal  certainty  that  the  people  at 
large  had  no  representative  share  in 
them  ;  the  bulk  of  the  nation  were 
either  vassals  under  the  feudal  lords, 
or  allodiif  under  the  King’s  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  first  being  absolute  slaves 
to  their  masters,  could  not  pretend  to 
become  political  rulers ;  and  the  last 
being  not  even  united  by  the  feudal 
bond  to  the  community,  could  have  no 
sufTfages  in  the  feudal  councils. 

The  Saxon  lords  were  free,  but  for 
that  very  reason  there  was  no  public 
liberty;  the  Government  was  highly 
aristocratical ;  there  was  ho  shadow  of 
that  equal  communion  of  privileges, 
founded  on  legislative  institutions, 
which  constitutes  freedom  upon  Eng¬ 
lish  principles  ;  by  which  all  who  are 
the  objects  of  the  laws,  must  per¬ 
sonally  or  by  representation  be  the 
makers  of  the  laws.  This  principle, 
which  may  be  justly  denominated  the 
very  essence  of  our  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  neither  did  nor  could  possibly 
exist  till  the  proud  feudal  chieftains. 


bending  under  an  accidental  pressure, 
Were  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  pride  to 
necessity,  and  their  tyranny  lo  self- 
preservation. 

But  before  our  enquiries  can  be  pro¬ 
perly  begun  at  the  period  I  have  fixed, 
before  I  can  exhibit  the  elastic  force  of 
freedom  rebounding  under  the  pressure 
of  the  most  absolute  government,  I 
must  call  your  attention  to  the  genea¬ 
logy  of  our  feudal  ancestors.  They  is¬ 
sued  from  that  Northern  hive  of  fierce 
warriors  who  overran  all  Europeat  the 
declension  of  the  Roman  empire ; — ^ 
a  race  of  men  the  most  extraordinary 
that  ever  marked  and  distinguished  the 
state  of  nature ; — a  people  who  in  the 
absence  of  every  art  and  science,  car¬ 
ried  the  seeds  of  future  perfection  in 
their  national  genius  and  characteristic, 
visible  even  then,  in  an  unconqner- 
able  fortitude  of  mind,  in  an  inherent 
idea  of  human  equality,  tempered  with 
a  voluntary  submission  to  the  m'ost 
rigid  subordination. 

The  trial  by  jury  too,  was  under¬ 
stood  and  revered  by  all  the  Northern 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  when  they  first 
appeared  among  the  degenerate  nations 
that  had  lost  it.  Liberty,  driven  front 
the  haunts  of  science  and  civilization, 
seems  to  have  fled  with  this  talisman 
to  the  deserts,  and  to  have  given  it  to 
barbarians  to  revenge  her  injuries,  and 
to  redeem  her  empire.  In  marking 
the  process  of  the  constitution  through 
the  furnace  of  slavery,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  such  were  our  an¬ 
cestors. 

When  William  had  gained  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  Hastings,  he  marched  towards 
London  with  his  victorious  Normans, 
and  found  (like  other  conquerors)  an 
easy  passage  to  the  throne,  when  the 
prince  is  slain  and  bis  army  defeated; 
The  English  proffered  him  the  peace¬ 
able  possession  of  a  kingdom  which  he 
was  in  a  condition  to  have  seized  by 
force,  rather  choosing  to  see  the  browS 
of  a  victor  encircled  with  a  crown 
than  with  a  helmet,  and  wishing  ra¬ 
ther  to  be  governed  by  the  sceptre  than 
the  sword. 


T)eclamation  on  the  English  Constitution. 


*  There  are  certain  limitations  of  time  fixed  by  statute,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  James  I.  beyond  which  the  subject  (and  the  King,  by  a  later  Act,)  cannot  apply  to  the 
Courts  of  Justice  to  regain  the  possession  of  landed  property,  to  recover  personal  debts  and 
dam^es,  or  to  redress  private  wrongs.  These  Acts  are  called,  in  law  pleadings,  the 
Statute  of  Limitation. 

t  Allodii  were  such  as  held  of  no  feudal  superieur  celles  qui  ne  recognissent  superieur  en 
feodalite.  These  allodial  lands  were  all  8\;irrcndered  up  at  the  Norman  Conqueatr  and  re- 
•eived  back  to  be  held  by  feudal  tenure,  as  appears  by  Domesday  Book. 

He 
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He  was  therefore  installed  with  all 
the  solemnities  of  the  Saxon  corona¬ 
tions,  and  immediately  afterwards  an¬ 
nihilated  ^ill  those  laws  which  these 
solemnities  w'ere  instituted  to  perpe¬ 
tuate.  He  established  his  own  feudal 
system,  the  only  one  he  understood ; 
he  divided  all  the  lands  of  England  in¬ 
to  knights’  fees,  to  be  holden  of  him¬ 
self  by  military  service;  arid  as  few  or 
none  of  the  English  had  any  share  in 
this  general  distribution,  their  estates 
being  forfeited  from  their  adherence  to 
Harmd,  and  by  subsequent*  rebellions, 
it  is  plain  they  could  have  no  political 
consequence,  since  none  but  the  im¬ 
mediate  vassals  of  the  Crown  had  seats 
in  the  feudal  Parliaments.  Could  Wil¬ 
liam  have  been  contented  thus  to  have 
shared  with  his  Norman  Barons  the 
spoils  of  the  conquered  English,  and 
merely  to  have  transferred  nis  feudal 
empire  from  Normandy  to  Britain,  the 
sacred  Sun  of  freedom  had  probably 
then  set  upon  this  island  never  to  have 
risen  any  more !  The  Norman  lords 
would  have  established  that  aristocracy 
which  then  distinguished  the  whole 
feudal  world  ;  and  when  afterwards, 
by  the  natural  progression  of  that  sin¬ 
gular  system,  wdien  by  the  inevitable 
operation  of  escheats  and  forfeitures, 
the  Crown  must  have  attracted  all 
that  property  originally  issued  from  it; 
when  the  Barons  themselves  must  have 
dropped  like  falling  stars  into  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  power  and  aristocracy,  and  beet 
swallowed  up  in  monarchy;  the  people, 
already  trained  to  subjection,  without 
rights  and  without  even  similar  griev¬ 
ances  to  unite  them,  would  have  been 
an  easy  prey  to  the  Prince  in  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  his  authority  and  despotism. 
Encircled  wdth  a  standing  army,  he 
would  have  scattered  terror  through  a 
nation  of  slaves. 

Happily  for  us,  William’s  views  ex¬ 
tended  with  his  dominion ;  he  forgot 
that  his  Barons  (who  were  not  bound 
by  their  tenures  to  leave  their  own 
country)  had  followed  him  rather  as 
companions  in  enterprize  than  as  vas¬ 
sals  :  he  confided  in  a  standing  army  of 
mercenaries  -which  he  recruited  on  the 
continent,  riveted  even  on  his  own 
Normans  the  worst  feudal  severities, 
and  before  the  end  of  his  reign  the 
English  saw  the  oppressors  themselves 
among  the  number  of  the  oppressed. 


This  ,  plan,  pursued  a*id  aggraratpd 
by  his  descendants,  assimilatt^the  he¬ 
terogeneous  bodies  of  which  the  kiog- 
dom  was  composed.  Normans  and 
English,  Barons  and  Vassals,  were 
obliged  to  unite  in  a  common  cause. 
]\Ir.  de  Loline,  citizen  of  Geneva  (by 
comparing  the  rise  of  liberty  In  Eng¬ 
land  with  the  fall  of  it  in  France)  has 
so  clearly  and  ingeniously  proved  that 
Magna  t^harta  was  obtained  from  the 
necessity  which  the  Barons  were  un¬ 
der  of  forming  an  union  with  the 
people,  that  I  shall  venture  to  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  fact  demonstrated,  and 
shall  proceed  to  an  enquiry  no  less 
curious  and  important,  where  he  and 
other  writers  have  left  a  greater  field 
for  originality  :  I  mean  the  rise  of  the 
Engl  isn  House  of  Commons  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  distinct  and  representative  state. 
The  statute  of  Magna  Charta,  so  often 
evaded  and  so  often  solemnly  rc-esta- 
blhhed,  disseminated  (it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed)  those  great  and  leading  maxims 
on  which  all  the  valuable  privileges  of 
civil  government  depend.  Indeed  the 
29th  chapter  contains  every  absolute 
right  for  the  security  of  which  men 
enter  into  the  relative  obligations  of 
society.  But  privileges  thus  gained, 
and  only  maintained  by  the  sword, 
cannot  be  called  a  constitution ;  after 
bearing  a  summer’s  blossom,  they  may 
perish  as  they  grew,  in  the  field  of 
tiatlle.  Of  little  consequence  are  even 
the  most  solemn  charters  confirmed  by 
legislative  ratifications,  if  they  who 
are  the  objects  of  them  do  not  comiwse 
part  of  that  power  without  whose  con¬ 
sent  they  cannot  be  repealed.  If  they 
have,  no  peaceable  way  of  preventing 
their  infringement,  nor  any  opportu¬ 
nity  of  vindicating  their  claims  till 
they  have  lost  the  benefit  of  possession, 
liberty  in  this  state  is  not  an  inh^ 
ritance;  it  is  little  better  than  an  alms 
from  an  indulgent  or  a  cautious  admi¬ 
nistration. 

It  remains,  therefore,  to  shew  by 
what  steps  the  ])eople  of  England, 
without  being  drawn  forth  into  per¬ 
sonal  action,  were  enabled  to  act  with 
more  than  personal  force ;  in  what 
manner  they  acquired  a  political  scale 
in  which  they  could  deposit  the  privi¬ 
leges  thus  bravely  and  Tortunately  ac¬ 
quired,  and  into  which  ci'cry  ftitore 
accumulation  of  power,  flowing  from 


*  It.  WHS  not  till,  the  lOeii  year  of  the  Conqueror ’4  reign,  that  tU*  feu^  syvtefO'Wtts 
genera’lv  introrluccd  into  England. 

the 
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tbe  increaaie  of  property  and  the  thriv¬ 
ing  arts  of  peace,  might  silently  and 
^  Ip  perceptibly  fall,  bringing  down  the 
scale  without  convulsing  the  balance. 
And  here  tlmse  historians  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  with  caution,  who  have  made 
this  new  order  in  the  state  to  start  up 
at  the  nod  of  Montfort  or  Edsvarfl. 
Neglecting  operations  of  the  fewlal 
system,  as  thinking  them  [>erhaps  more 
the  province  of  the  lawyer  than  the 
historian,  they  have  mistaken  the  efllect 
for  the  cause,  and  have  ascribed  this 
memorable  event  to  a  sudden  political 
necessity,  which  was  in  reality  pre¬ 
pared  and  ripened  by  a  slow  and  uni¬ 
form  progresson.  This  truth  may  be 
easily  illustrated. 

The  Law  of  Edward  the  First*  still 
remains  on  the  records  of  Parliament, 
by  which  the  Crown  and  the  Barons, 
in  order  to  preserve  for  ever  their  feudal 
rights,  restrained  the  creation  of  any 
new  superiorities.  By  this  act  the 
people  were  allowed  to  dispose  of  their 
estates,  but  the  original  tenure  was 
made  to  follow  the  land  through  all 
its  alienations  ;  consequently,  when 
the  King’s  vassal  divided  his  property 
by  scale  into  smaller  baronies,  the 
purchaser  had  from  thenceforth  no 
feudal  connection  with  the  seller,  but 
held  immediately  of  the  King,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ancient  tenure  of  the  land ; 
and  if  these  purchasers  alienated  to 
others,  the  lands  so  purchased,  still  of 
tenure,  continued  and  remained  in  the 
Crown. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Archbishop  Whitgitt’s  Hospital 
AT  Croydon,  founded  Anno 
D’ni  lf)00. 

The  principal  front,  on  the  West, 
remains  as  in  the  print  engraved 
in  1755  (published  in  Queen  Eliza¬ 


beth’s  Progresses),  with  the  exception 
of  the  removal  of  the  clock,  which 
projected  into  the  street,  and  the  bell 
turret  over  it  on  the  roof. 

Over  the  entrance  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  is  inscribed,  Qui  dat 
pauperi  non  indigebit.”  The  arms  ot’ 
the  Archbishoprick  of  Canterbury, 
surmounted  by  the  mitre,  are  also 
over  the  gate. 

Tile  building  surrounds  a  small 
quadrangle,  converted  by  the  poor 
brethren  into  a  garden  ;  in  the  centre 
stands  a  pump  for  their  use,  and  in 
the  North-west  angle  a  sun-dial,  with 
the  face  glazed.  Over  an  arched  door 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  court,  is  an 
inscription,  denoting  the  date  of  t<hp 
last  repair,  “  restored  1817,  Francis 
Walters,  Warden.’^  This  door  leads 
to  the  hall  on  the  left  hand,  which  is 
small  and  low  (about  28  feet  by  18,  by 
guess).  The  large  fire-place  contains 
the  dogs  for  burning  wood ;  and  tjie 
small  windows,  four  in  number,  arp 
decorated  with  fragments  of  jiainted 
glass,  The  royal  arms  (probably  those 
of  Queen  Elizabeth)  within  the  garter-, 
mutilated,  a  crown,  portions  of  thp 
founder’s  motto,  swags  of  flowers,  &c. 
One  small  coat  remains  complete  j  it  is 
placed  between  two  caryatides,  the  far 
vourite  ornament  of  the  time,  and  may 
be  blazoned  quarterly,  1st  Argent,  a 
fess  engrailed  between  six  billets  Gules; 
2nd,  Argent,  a  mullet  pierced  Sable ; 
3d,  AzAire,  a  fess  dancett^  Ermine;; 
4th,  Argent,  a  chevron  purpure  be^ 
tween  three  perukes  proper.  Edwardus 
Ayl worth,  anno  I698.  The  hall  con¬ 
tains  a  large  table  and  benches.  The 
table  is  of  oak,  of  contem)>Drary  work¬ 
manship,  and  on  the  upper  frame  is 
inscribed  the  name  of  the  donor,  who 
gave  it  “  to  the  poore  for  ever.’’  On 
the  table  was  placed  a  folio  bible  in  a 
wooden  cover,  richly  ornamented  with 


*  Stat.  18  Edw.  I.  chap.  1,  commonly  called  Quiaemptores  terror um.  The  great  Barons 
were  very  pressing  to  have  this  law  passed ;  that  the  lands  they  had  sold  before  the  Act 
raiglu.  not  be  subin  fixed,  but  might  return  to  themselves  by  escheat  on  failure  of  heirs,  or  by 
forfeiture  in  case  of  felony.  But  they  did  not  foresee  that  the  multiplication  of  their  oym 
order  would  in  the  end  annihilate  its  consequences,  and  raise  up  a  new  order  in  tlie  state. 
Indeed,  the  tenancies  in  capite  were  multiplying  fast  before  tills  Act ;  for  when  a  large 
barony  escheated,  of  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  it  was  generalJy  divided  and  granted  to 
more  than  one,  and  frequently  these  baronies  descended  to  several  females,  wlio  inherited 
as  co-parteners.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  multiplication  of  tenure  in  capite^  that  tKe 
amsBer  Barons  were  summoned  per  vicecermites,  and  not  sigillatim,  like  the  greater  ones,  as 
aaviy  as  reign  of  John,  their  numbers  beiug  too  great  to  address  writs  to  them  all. 
But  this  multiplication  would  probably  never  have  produced  a  genuine  Hou«;e  of  Commons, 
wibh^mt  the  operation  of  this  Act,  as  will  appear  liy  and  by,  from  the  comparison  between 
the  English  and  Scotch  parliaments.  '  ^ 

Gent.  Mag.  January,  1824.  clasps, 
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Abp\  Trade. 


^mbeth,  m  1817- 
■'  brethren,  thirty  in  numl^V, 
jn  this  hall.^threc  times  in  the 

y^ar. 

;  'The  ,e,ntrance  to  the  Chapel  is  in 
;i}ie  South-east  corner  of  the  quadrangle. 

,  The  Chapel  js  small  and  very  neat. 

^*^e  East  window,  from  a  tablet  over 
:hi  on  the  exterior,  appears  to  have  been 
put  up  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

‘  “  Ebvra  Censis 

Hanc  Fenestra' 

Fieri  Fecit 
1597.” 

the  centre  of  the  window  is  a 
small  coat,  with  the  arms  of  the  Arch- 

bifihoprick  of  Canterbury,  impaling  ,  ,  .  ,  ^ 

\Mntgift;  viz.  Argent,  on  a  cross  fleury  November  1813,  tO  ascertain  the  Da- 
.Sablo  five  bezants;  this  has  been  re-  ma^s  due  frOm  the  ReV:  John  Uwe, 
versed  by  the  glazier,  and  the  arms  of  D-O-  unto  thfe  Wai-deh  ^nd  Poor  of 
Whitgift  placed  on  the  dexter  instead  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Tnnity  in 


South  sidd  of  this'Chiibelj^Hdlbct#^^ 
them  hangs  a  palrttmg 'bf  'the  TVii 
'Commandments,  With  thO  figbi^’'‘df 
Moste^  and  Aaron.  '  "  ’ 

The  apartments  of  the  poor  b^etlSren 
are  of  good  and  conventeht  size  ;'  th'elr 
sltuatiob,  it  appears,  has  lalelj^ 
tiuieh  improved  ;  for  in  the  enthihce^bo 
the  hall  is  a  list  of  estates  belonging  to 
the  hospital,  with  their  former  refits 
contrasted  with  their  increased  pro¬ 
duce;  this  was  printed  in  1817;  and 
in  1813  a  pamphlet  was  printetl,  en¬ 
titled,  *'an  Account  of  the  Proceedings 
and  Evidence  on  a  Writ  of  Enquiry 
executed  before  the  Sheriffs  of ‘Mid¬ 
dlesex  and  a  Jury,  oh  the  first  day  Of 


of  the  sinister  side.  On  the  space  on 
each  side  the  wint^ow  hangs  a  tablet 
framed,  containing  commendatory 
■^  verses  in  honour  of  the  founder.  In 
the  middle,  on  the  North  side,  hangs 
a  large  painting,  having  in  the  centre 
^the  arms  as  before^  viz.  Archbishop 
^  Canterbury  impaling  Whitgift,  with 
4he  motto  **  Vincit  qui  patltur,”  and 
surrounded  by  ornamented  cornpart- 
mentSj  containing  select  sentences  in 
Latin  ;  at  the  topare  the  initials  ^‘J.  W.’’ 
.-united  by  a  knot,  and  dated  ifiOO-  On 
the  side  of  this,  nearcsptlie  window,  is 
the  portrait.of  a  lady  who  is  dressed  in 
black,  with  a,  high  .crpwned  hat  and 
,i,a  ruff/hplding  in. her  hand  a  closed 
.book;  the  picture  is  dated  in  the  upper 
corner,  Am.  D’n.  aetaiis  suae 

33.”  This,  saysjMr.  Bray,  is  one  of 
ihe  Archbishop’s  daughters. 

On  the  other  si^e  of  the  ornamental 
tablet,  and  nearest  the  door,  hangs  an 
emblematical  figure  of  a, skeleton,  but 
60  obscured  by  age  that  its  reference  is 
mot  very  evident. 

The  West  end  of  the  Chapel  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  fine  portrait  of  the  founder, 
Archbishop  Whitgift ;  be  is  represent¬ 
ed  staoding  at  a  table,  on  which  an 
open  bthle  held  in  his  hand  rests,  on 
Vthe  table  is  placed  another  book  clasp- 
fcd,  a  bell;,  a  watch,  a  seal,  also  his 
1  inkstand  containing  hi^  knife,^  pens, 
&c..ithe  whole  'of  th^O;  utensils  are 


Croydon,”  which  pamphlet  explains 
some  of  the  ahukes  to  which  the  cha¬ 
rity  has  beeri  liahie. 

Archbishop  'Whhgrft  is  buried  und^r 
a  sumptuous  morinment  in  thfe  Sowih 
aile  of  Croydon  Church.  The  tomb  is 
remarkable  as  the  ex^lct  counterpart  of 
that  of  Archbishop  Grindall  his  predfe- 
cessor,  who  lies  interred  near  the  althr 
in  the  same  Church.  Both  monurnfertts 
very  nearly  resemble  ihatbf  John  Lord 
Russell  at  Westminster,  with  the  efit- 


ception  of  the  figure. 


T. 


Mr,  Urban,  Jan.  12.  ’ 

WHAT  I  predicted  some  months 
ago  in  my  letter  (xciii.  if,  22!^), 
has  unfortunatei  V  Come  to  pass ;  and  the 
recent  bloodshed  in  Demefara  may  be 
attributed  to  the  ifitemperate  inter¬ 
ference  of  certain  persons  m  thik’feofin- 
try,  whose  motives,  if  laudable;,  have 
been  pressed  by  mistaken  ieaf,  '<and 
the  measures  so  misdirected  asf  fri^a 


great  degree  to  defeat  their  Owh’Jh- 
tentions.  '' 

1  am  in  no  way  an  advocfite^'fbr 
slavery,  but,  on  the  cOtrttaV)%  irtn 
anxious  for  the  total  extinction  of  that 
abominable  traffick.  1  wofild  rebo^- 
mend  the  enforclti^'  of  Siiir  ^fevfeter 
punishment  on  thOse  who  di'fe'detfehtH 
in  trading  in  this  Ihfiamafr  aVfd'iitVha- 
manner;  ajhd  ft  w*OuM‘ be  1!mt 


tural 


justice  tha^  ti(e  ^pVain'  Wd  Crfew  of 


cufiouv  aiKl ;  well  ^ni^  tU  .  S" 

of  th«.,  ArchhisW  .  XrA,  the  tparJ,  should  ha^l^  a  f^st^of  l,hc 

habk  ground  Is  a  shelf  with  books  on 
it.  Over  this  portrait  are  the  arms,  as 


•  See  Manning  and  Bray,  II.  653. 

sweets 
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SV^^€ets•  t)C  sUvery,  by  working  on  the 
j)leiiitailons  for  seven  or  fourteen  years, 
accorrling  to  thetr  rank  or  degree  on 
board  of  the  ships  in  which  they  have 
acted  j  by  enforcing  this  in  the  most 
tfigitl  manner,  the  importation  of  slaves 
into  the  islands  would  soon  terminate. 

The  present  enactments  have  had 
the. salutary  effect  of  making  the  plan¬ 
ters,  at  least,  more  alive  to  their  own 
interests,  by  giving  greater  attention  to 
the  comforts  and  lives  of  their  present 
stock  of  slaves ;  and  I  again  repeat, 
that  the  hardships  and  privations  en¬ 
dured  by  these  unfortunate  beings,  is 
not  half  so  severe  as  that  suffered  by 
nine -tenths  of  our  fellow  subjects — the 
peasantry  of  Ireland. 

The  planters  in  the  West  Indies 
might,  however,  by  the  Interference  of 
the  Legislature,  have  a  more  orderly 
and  valuable  ;description  of  slaves, 
were  the  mode, practised  in  the  Spanis.h 
J^slands  to  be  adopted  in  ours.  In  the 
Spanish  Islands  a  slave  may  ql aim  his 
freedom  at  a  fixed  price,  and  which,  in 
a  series  of  years  they  are  enabled  to 
effect,  by  industry  and  hard  work  on 
the  hpliditys  which  are  allotted  them 
generally  tnroughout  the  West  Indies  ; 
but  which  holidays  in  our  West  India 
islands  are  passed  in  dancing,  whore¬ 
dom,  and  dissipation  of  every,  kind. 
You  may  easily  conceive  what  a  very 
desirable  change  such  an  enactment 
would  have  on  the  habits  and  morals 
of  this  unfortunate  race, 

Lut  whilst  an  Association  send  Mis¬ 
sionaries  to  preach  rebellion, andwhilst 
proclamations  are  qvery  where  placard- 
ded,  that  tend  to  raise  hopes  that  never 
can  be  realized — what  can  be  engen¬ 
dered  by  such  means,  but  mutiny  and 
bloodshed  among  the  slaves,  and  dis¬ 
affection  to  Government  in  the  bulk 
.of  their  masters? — than  whom  a  more 
loyal  body  cannot  be  produced.  In 
every  emergency  they  have  proved 
themselves  such ;  but  when  total  de¬ 
struction  and  beggary  stare  them  in 
the  face,  is  it  surprising  that  they 
should  falter  in  their  allegiance, — that 
they  should  prove  dissatisfied,  and 
enter  into  meetings  and  associations  to 
avert  their  impending  ruin?  I^t  it  be 
recollected  that  the  balance  in  trade 
betwhct  tbe  two  countries  leaves  seven 
initfipna  in  favour  of  England  ;  and 
ihat.upwards  of  20,000  of  pur  sailors 
(the,  main  strength  of  this  country) 
bh<4/fOti5tant  employment  in  the  M  est 
India  trade !  Sica. 


Mr.  Urban,  '  o  Jdn*J8; 

YOUR  Gorrespondent,  P.W.,  ^^<?iu. 

ii.  485)  has  given  a  decided  opitiioti 
on  the  Impropriety  of  receiving  Circum¬ 
stantial  Evidence  in  any  case,  eveti  pf 
murder.  He  is  very  strong  in  hislib- 
jections,  although  these  objections  dfe 
not  only  very  questionable,  but,  in  ipy 
judgment,  open  to  refutation  by„!!tHe 
merest  Tyro  m  argument.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  any 
other  evidence  in  cases^of  murder^  itidn 
do  not  usually  associate  in  herds  to 
commit  this  crime,  or  perpetrate  it  in 
the  face  of  day,  in  the  market-place,  or 
in  the  senate-house  j  sometimes,  in¬ 
deed,  they  have  done  so ;  but  it  is  a 
rare  occurrence,  and  the  culprit  who 
is  so  hardy  in  his  act,  is  generally  fourtd 
to  he  some  poor  maniac,  or  some  sim¬ 
ple  idiot. 

That  the  laws  should  be  guarded  In 
execution  by  the  most  jealous  6afd-  '6f 
the  Subject’s  interests,  is  a  posittdn 
which  no  Englishman  will  gainsay; 
but  that  because  a  law  is  not  perfect, 
and  may  in  a  single  instance  be  pel- 
verted  to  sanction  or  excuse  an  Ret  of 
injustice,  by  the  curious  contrivances 
and  ingenious  sophistry  of  able  and 
tricksorne  advocate,  it  snould  therefore 
be  abrogated,  is  to  argiie  upon  ihe-pos- 
sibility  of  the  existence  of  such  a  system 
of  ethics  and  jurisprudence  combined, 
as  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be  found 
but  in  the  fancies  of  speculative  phi¬ 
lanthropists,  or  in  the  conjectural 
theories  of  Utopian  philosophers. 

Asa  .Judge  or  a  Juryman^  although 
acquitted  in  conscience,  it  would  grieve 
my  heart  to  know  that  an  innocent 
person  may  have  beeti  wrongfully  con¬ 
victed  by  my  judghieht,  whether  upon 
director  circumstantial  evidence.  JiUt 
such  is  the  wisdom,  and  such  the  ptfr- 
tialify  both  of  the  .Judge  and  the  Jury, 
whicii  always  incline  to  the  side  of 
mercy,  that  not  only  are  the  rights  of 
the  innocent,  but  the  presumed  rights 
of  the  guilty,  held  inviolably  saCred;  so 
that  it  is  nearly  impossible  that  iti  any 
great  question  of  life  or  death,  any  iw- 
aividual  injury  can  be  sustained ;  the 
cause  of  public  morals  may  be  wronged ; 
but,  for  one  innocent  person  unjustly 
convicted,  it  is  probable  ten  thousand 
criminals  escape  merited  condemna¬ 
tion  ;  and  so  perhaps  it  should  be.^  I 
would  not  have  it  otherwise.  Butyo^r 
Correspondent  errs  greatly  in  supposing 
that  convictions  on  Ciituhistaijttal  Evi¬ 
dence 


2^  Oh  (^rcumstaniiai  Evidence »  [Jais;.  . 


d^np^are  blots  upon  the  fair  escutcheoii 
of.Qur  Jilrlspriulence,  Indeed  I  be¬ 
lieve  it.  is  considered  by  thuse  best  able 
to.coine  to  a  wise  conclusion  on  the 
s^t^ect,  that,  generally  speaking,  Cu- 
cviip§tantial  b^idence  is  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  for  the  elucidation  of  truth,  than 
the  testimony,  of  the  senses;  and  that  a 
fitct,  ,es{^eially  tliat  of  murder,  is  more 
likely  to  be  proved  by  tlie  natural  coin¬ 
cidence  of  ctrcuinsiances,  tiie  neces¬ 
sary  inductions  of  reason,  and  the  re¬ 
lative  nature  of  efi'ect  and  cause,  than 
by  the  mere  assertion,  although  upon 
>alh,  of  persons  who,  from  the  nature 
)f  the  transaction,  and  their  own  pri¬ 
vity  pr  consent  to  it,  may  have  l>een 
deprived  ofthe  power  of  speaking  to  the 
fact  with  a  clear  apprehension  and  un- 
rejudiced  judgment.  For  myself  1 
ave  little  hesitation  m  confessing,  that 
in  many  coses,  1  had  rather  come  to  a 
coiifclusion  and  forni  my  opinion  upon 
a  cireumstantial  recajtitulation  and  co¬ 
incidence  of  fa,cts,  than  upon  the  im¬ 
mediate  evidence  of  ray  own  senses. 
For  distance,  in  a  case  where  some 
fellow-creature  may  have  been  deprived 
of  life  in  my  presence,  such  would 
ueeessarily  be  the  horror  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  ^ind  such  the  confusion  of  ideas 
likely  th  supervene,  that  it  might  be. 
impossible  Ipr  me  to  declare  with  po¬ 
sitive  certainty  with  whom  the  provo¬ 
cation  arose,  or  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  the  blow  was  given,  to  occasion 
the  fatal  consequences,  whether  In  self- 
defence' or  with  malice  aforethought ; 
in  one.  case  crmstruningjustihable  ho¬ 
micide,  or  man-^jaugbier  only  ;  in  the 
other,  that  m6st  foul  and  damnable 
crime  of  murder.  But  let  these  thinsa 
pass  for  the  present.  What  is  the  al¬ 
ternative  proposed!  ;In  all  cases  where 
circumstantial  evidence  alone  can  ire 
had.  If  that  be  strong  and  satisfactory, 
that  is,  if  It  leave  no  doubt  of  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  guilt ;  (and  unipss  such  be  the 
effect  or evidence  upon  thenfiud  of  the 
Jury  iiO  prisoner  can  he  justly  convict¬ 
ed,)  your  Correspondent  P.  VV.  says, 
— transport  for  life.  Here.  I  shall  brieffy 
say,  that  transportation,  even  for  life, 
under  the  present  regulations  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  nine  times  out  of  ten,  and  I 
verily  believe  my  calculation  is  just,  ra¬ 
ther  a  bonus  than  a  penalty  on  crime: 
and  I  Will  state  to  you  a  case,  amongst 
many  others,  Vvithin  my  knowledge, 
to  proye  this  Seeming! v  strange  asser¬ 
tion.  ■  •  , 

1; Si  was  employed  gs  g  watchman. 
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in  my  own  porish,  and  such  was  the 
confidence  placed  in  him,  that  many 
of  the  respectable  inimbtUmts^gave  him 
luusier-keys  of  ihtar  premises,  that  ha 
might  enter  at  all  times  of  tlie  night, 
to  Call  the  hour  beneath  their  w'indowsj 
and  to  protect  their  families  an<l  pm- 
perty,  Suspicion,  howevervidid  not  > 
sleep  so  sound  but  that  many  doubted 
his  mtegrity.  A  burglary  of  consider¬ 
able- cKteiu  was  at  last  commiUed,  anil 
after  very  diligent  investigation,  was 
brought  home  to  him  most  unequiYO- 
cally.  He  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  die.  Secret  interest  was, 
however,  most  inrproperly  and  most 
uujuivily  made  to  save  his  life  ;  the  sen-* 
tence  of  death,  under  an  undue  and  ilH 
ad  vised  inffuence,  wus  commuieci  for 
a  milder  punishment,  ami  he-  was 
transporter!  to  New  Holland.  W’arm- 
recoin mendationa  from  his  friends  ia 
power  placed  him  as  chief  gaixlener  at 
the  Governipeut-house,  and  he  is  bet¬ 
ter  off,  l>etter  fed,  better  cUd,  and 
better  paid,  than  bis  honest  neighbours 
are  at  honre,  who  labour  to  earn  thrir 
bread  uprightly,  with  a  fair  character 
and  unblemished  reputation  j  but  even  i 
here  the  tide  of  favour  has  not  ebbed  j  • 
it  flows  in  the  same  direction,  carries  . 
him  on  to  happiness,  and  very  possibly 
to  fortune  and  to  high  honours.  For  '■ 
1  sj>eak  it  with  mingled  regret  and 
shame,  the  country  has  been  taxed  to 
send  out  to  this  most  infamous  villain 
a  wife  and  two  children:  true,  they,  t 
were  living  in  some  sort  on  parish  ^ 
alms;  but  the  expence  of  their  trans¬ 
portation  to  be  borne  by  the  public  ' 
purse,  and  the  kindness  shewn  to  such 
a  miscreant,  may  not  be  justified  by. 
such  considerations ;  and  1  am  war¬ 
ranted  in  saying,  that  this,  amoitgst  ' 
others,  is  a  proof  that  transportation  ; 
for  life  is  not  so  much  a  punisbmenl 
as  it  is  a  rew'ard  for  the  blackest  crimes.  ■ 
— Ingratitude  and  rlishonesly  of  the 
foulest  character.  But  for  a  while  we?  * 
will  presume  the  transportation  inedi*-* 
tated  by  your  Correspondent,  and  to  be 
awarded  to  murderers  convicted  on  car* 
emustantial  evidence  only,  to  be  of  1- 
d.ifferent  description  ;  let  it  involve  alH 
the  hardships  of  exile,  and  even  of  skv  , 
very;  this  will  only  stresigthen  nijr 
argument;  for  I  am  certain  the  aTieon^^. 
convict  would  prefer  death  at  lip  me  to 
a  degraded  existence  in  a  foreign  kndy.i. 
burtbened  with  shamey  and  aubjectedn 
to  the  iinpuurioa  of  preamoed.  ^ilt^;  - 
with  the  pour  ciiauit;©  of  ftonic  ItUorw  : 
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arcest  nfVjiidgment  und  resioration  to 
liberty^ 

But  your  corretipondent  has  relatfetl 
oil  anecdote  extremely  well,  in  good 
keeping  with  hi«  subject,  and  I  con¬ 
fess  not  a  little  in  point ;  but  allow  me 
to  tell  him  one  story  is  gocxl  until 
another  is  told,  and  that  “  atuli  alteram 
partem”  is  uniformly  admitted  a  rea¬ 
sonable  maxim  xviih  alt  sober-minded 
philosophers.  1  too  will  now  state  a 
case  which  happened,  I  may  say,  with¬ 
in  my  own  knowledge,  although  I  was 
a  hoy  at  the  time;  and  it  will  as  justly 
impugn  the  validity  of  direct  evidence, 
as  that  of  your  frieml  F.  VV.  does  the 
justice  of  receiving  circumstantial  proof, 
and  r  do  assure  you  most  solenVnly  I 
have  not  coined  it  for  my  purpose. 

Sir  H.  1).  many  years  since  was  rob¬ 
bed  on  the  highw'ay  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  his^  own  house;  tin?  hue 
.and  cry  was  immediately  raised,  and 
I  servants  sent  in  evefry  direction  the 
teonntrv  round  in  pursuit  of  the  robber. 
,A  person  under  very  suspv6ioiis  circiim- 
(stances  was  apprehended  hard  by:  he 
lanswered  very  clearly  the  description 
j given  of  the  offender,  and  there  was 
Ifomid  open  him  a  sum  of  money  corres- 
I ponding  very  nearly,  or  exactly,  with 
jlhat  taken  from  Sir  H.  When  before  the 
iMagistrate,  and  purposely  surroundetl 
Iby  a  crowd,  he  was  imuiediately  re- 
[loognised  by  Sir  H.  and  his  identity 
!  I  positively  sworn  to,  as  the  person  by 
Iwhom,  and  by  whom  alone,  the  rom 
Ibery  was  committed.  He  could  give 
|no  satisfactory  account  of  himself;  of 
jliis  occupation  at  the  time,  or  of  the 
Imeaus  by  which  he  bad  acquired  and 
jjiossessed  so  large  a  sum  of  money, — 
llarge  as  it  necessarily  seemed,  when 
(found  in  the  pocket  of  a  labouring 
man  pet,  and  such  he  professed  himself 
(to  be.  He  was  committed,  tried,  con- 
ivictefl,  and  executed. 

Fifteen  years  after  this,  a  convict  in 
ilNewgate,  under  sentence  of  death,  a- 
Imongst  many  other  matters  confessed 
(that  he  was  the  man  for  whom  another 
(had  innocently  suffered ;  for  that  he 
■lad  committed  the  robbery  on  Sir  H. 
jlfor  which  that  Other  had  been  con- 
iidcniAedand  hanged.  The  circumstance* 
j|becamelhe  subject  of  very  general  con- 
[►ersution,  and  Sir  fi.  w'as  induced  to 
s  isit  tlie  prison  to  admit  or  deny  the 
(man’s  identity.  In  the  nroment  that 
(brought  them  fece  to  face'  Sir  H.  ex- 
(elaimed  in  agonyj  ♦‘Good  Gwi I  then  I 
#iave  Indeed  l^n  thet  greater  criminal ;  I 


have  murdered  an  innocent  manF*  and 
fainted  in  the  arms  of  the  attendtrhts. 
Upon  recovering,  the  wretched  culprit 
recapitulated  some  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  the  robbery,  which  confirded 
Sir  H.’s  conviction  of  this  painful  and 
distressing  fact.  He  retired  immedi¬ 
ately  to  his  home,  shut  out  the  world, 
and  never  left  his  chamber  till  he  djed 
of  a  broken  heart. 

With  this  narrative  I  close  my  argu¬ 
ment,  and  leave  the  comparative  vali¬ 
dity,  the  justice  and  the  propriety  of 
receiving  under  reasonable  restraint,  di¬ 
rect  or  circumstantial  evidence,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  your  Correspondent  P.  W.  and 
to  the  good  sense  of  yOur  readers  in  ge¬ 
neral.  CAUStDICtfS. 


M  r.  U R  B AN*,  Gray's  Inn,  Jan.  1 4. 

IN  readingyoiir  Magazine  of  Decem¬ 
ber  last,  pape  485,  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  a  letter  signed  F.  W.  con¬ 
taining  remarks  on  Circumstantial  Evi¬ 
dence.  Whether  it  was  meant  to  have 
any  bearing  upon  the  case  of  murder  then 
about  to  he  tried  at  Hertford,  the  wri¬ 
ter  best  knows;  but  I  fully  agree  with 
him  in  the  fallacy  of  Circumstantial 
Evidence;  though  I  do  not  in  its  total 
excliwion ;  for  if  it  were  noton  some 
occasions  admitted,  many  crimes  would 
be  committed  with  impunity.  But 
such  cases  should  form  exceptions  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  rule.  To  give  art  instance 
within  my  own  knowledge  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  allowing  probability  to  pass  for 
proof,  I  beg  leave  to  communicate  to 
you  an  instance  stronger,  in  my  opi¬ 
nion,  than  that  given  by  your  corres¬ 
pondent  P.  W.  of  the  danger  of  rely¬ 
ing  too  much  on  circumstances.  I 
have  often  thought  it  ought  to  be  per¬ 
manently  recorded,  as  it  certainty  will 
be  if  inserted  in  the  pages  of  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazirle. 

About  forty-five  years  ago,  when  I 
was  in  my  clerkship,  a  young  man, 
named  Coffey,  then  a  clerk  in  the  of¬ 
fice  with  me,  who  was,  I  think,  a  rela¬ 
tion,  certainly  an  acquaintance  uf  Mr. 
D.  O  Bryen  of  Craven-street  (one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Benevolent  Society 
of  St.  Patrick,  and  a  corisiant  promoter 
of  that  charity,)  lost  a  hat.  At  that 
time,  Mr.  Urban  knows,  every  hody;. 
except  Quakers,  and  even^^ome  of  that 
plain-dressing  body,  wore  cocli^  hats^ 
and  as  great  taste  was  then  deemed  re¬ 
quisite  to  set  off”  a  triangular  head-eo- 
vering,  as  there  is  noW  in  a  i<ound  one, 

iiiso- 
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iftipanau^h  .that  a  French  hatxer, 

J^es’sor  BonU-street,  ppbl^heo 
handrbills,  headed,, 
Vi,fJ(ockinftf>f  HaU.”  Coffey  was  sowfs- 
of  a  buck,  and  he  was  furnished 
wi^ -p^e  of  the  Frenchman’s  hats, 
fie.  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  on,  a 
ff:ii/^,r|d  w'hojjhad  apartments  in  Bow*- 
qrvd  thexe„in  one  of  his  visits,  be 
inffsed  his  fashionable  hat,  which  was 
n^,(o  be  fouml,  though  a  very  diligent 
search  was  .made  for  it.  Every  body 
belonging  to  the  bouse  being  above 
suspicion,  it  fell  upon  a  journeyman 
barber,  who  sometimes  came  there  to 
dieas  a  lodger*  In  two  or  three  days 
afterwards,  Coffey,  had  occasion  to  seek 
jsh^lter  j/om  a  shower  of  rain  in  a  gate¬ 
way, \and  tliere  from, the  same  cause 
stood  a  hair-dresser. .  Coffey,  who  had 
a  keen  and  observant  eye,  thought  he 
e£|?ied  his  lost.hatopon  the  barber,  and 
looked,  at  him  so  dfoen  and  so  earnestly 
thjikthp  tonsor,.aa  ff  conscious  of  guilt, 
aldres^  Coffey  to  th is  effect.  ‘ *  Sir, 
you  Wok.gt.me  a^dffyou  had  some  par¬ 
ticular  reason  for  "doing  so,  andl  fancy 
I  know  why  j  1  think  you  are  looking 
at  my  hat.’’  Coffey  sai'd,  he  was.  “  I 
confess  the  haPis  hot  my  own.  A  few 
nights  ago  I  wgs  at  a  hop  near  Golden- 
square;  sonjehody  .took  my  hat,  and 
this  thaj.  1  hove  on  was  left  in  the 
room  of  it.”  Coffey  desiring  to  exa¬ 
mine  k^.and  the  hat  being  put  into  his 
bands,  he  saw  the  Frenchman’s  name 
in  it  as  the  maker.  He  found,  more¬ 
over,  that  it  fitted  him,  and  he  was 
erfectly  satisfied  of  its  being  his  lost 
at,  though  a ‘little  the  worse  for  the 
barber^s  powder  and  pomatum.  He 
therefore  cfafmed  ft  a^’ his  property. 
The  hairdresser  readily  admitted  the 
claim,  but  said  he  ^as  gomg  to  dress 
a  genlleman.  ip. .  the  neighbourhood, 
and  it  would  have  a  very  awkward  ap¬ 
pearance  if  he  Vvent  bareheaded;  he 
fhereTore  beg^d  of  Coffw  to  allow 
him  the  iise^the  hat  until  he  reached 
home,  promising,  faithfully  to  send  it 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  at  the 
same  time  giving  his  adtfrese.  Coffey, 
who  was  good-natured,  complied  wuth 
the  request,  and  the  barber  fulfilled 
his  promise.  Coffey  was  not  a  little 
pleased ,  at  the  rceoyery  of  the  hat, 
thodgh  ’hfe  had  strong  doubts  of  the 
hairdresser’s  tale. — ^^Now  conies  the 
wotrfctfiil  part  of  the  story.  The  next 
dayj  et  the'day  folloyrtog,  Goffey*»  ovvfi 
hat?  %fis"  ’fhafid  lost  It 

1  sai^'fhe  tWotetsj  ihd  ihpre  was  c<^r 


taialy.  .a  strong  reaeipWarwo  in  idbp 
shape  of  each,  but  Coffey’s  Iwt 
newer  ^nd  of  superior  quality  t,o  tlrat 
of  the  barber,  to  whom  it  was  sent,  4# 
bis  I'ery  great  surprise.  ,  . 

.  Had  this  discovery  not  been  mj^e, 
Cx>fiey  would  have  reuiaiued  .  firmly 
convinced  that  the  strange  hat-  (as  it 
may  he  called)  belonged  to  him,  mad 
would  conscientiously  hsue  .sworn  it 
if  necessary. 

Here  then  we  have  a  most  striking 
and  remarkable  instance  of  the  falli¬ 
bility  of  circumstances.  But  for  all 
tliat,  there  have  been,  and  constantly 
will  be,  cases  where  such  evidence 
can  alone  be  produced.  For  instance, 
suppose  the  case  mentioned,  J  think, 
by  Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale>  of  two 
persons,  A  and  B,  being  seen  going 
into  an  enqity  ,hpu^e,  B,  comir^  out 
with  a  bloody  weapop,  and  A  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards  .jfound  killed,  .  v\dili 
mtvny  wounds  on  .  hjf  body ;,  can  there 
be  a  doubt  of  his.  having  been  mnrderr 
ed  by  Birr-Other  instances  of  tnyo,  pefr 
sons  seen  together,  one  foitud  dead  and 
much  wounded,  and  bi^  property,  and 
a,  deadly  instrument  found  on  the .surr 
vivor,  for  which  he  could  give  no  pro¬ 
bable  account  Add  to  this,  that  in 
nine  cases  ip  the^  convicted  parties 
have  at  the  approach  of  death  confess¬ 
ed  their  guilt.  If  cases  have  happened, 
as  doubtless  there  liave,  wltere 
cent  persons  have  suffered  on  ciremu- 
stantial  evidence,  have  there  not  uUp 
been  cases  where  parties  condemned 
on  positive. evidence,, have  been  after* 
wards,  proved  guiltless?  ,  And  as., 40 
dying  protestations  off  innocep,cp,  are 
there  not  frequent  inslauces.of  persons 
solemnly  denying  their,  guilt,,  though 
convicted  of  the  offence  on  die  strong¬ 
est  and  most  satisfactory  jxisitive  proofs? 
In  short,  1  am  convince,  in  common 
with  numbers  who  are  far  my  superjors 
in  knowledge  and  experience,  tliatif 
positive  testimony  were  in  all  cases  re¬ 
quired,  in  order  to  the  conyiction^.f^  # 
malefactor,  murder,  in  all  its  clegfi^gSy 
from  parricide  downwards,  and,, many 
other  most  atrocious  crimes,  wouMj^ 
encouraged,  and  consequently  ranffir 
plied.  This  consideration  ou^t  4P 
make  us  pause. 

Mr.  Urban, 

AFEVy  extrapts^ftotP  ffm  MT/i^- 
Srapher,’';  W.Oe^. 

Aipp  off  E|irtbgr%  9n^:thn  rcshjet^yjff 
a  late  atmable^tipd  qcgaj^^ 
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Afato-»bi<^a|)^yls  now  before  the  pub- 
Mc1c)^'wrhterr  about  I79O  by  a  conge- 
nlitl  ♦,  niay  perhaps  be  acceptable 
t6  ^dtir  numerous  readers. 

“Eartham  is  a  small  pleasant  village 
about  eight  miles  North-east  of 
Chfcbester,  in  the  hundred  of  Box, 
and  Stoekbridge.  The  lordship  be- 
Ibrrged  formerly  to  the  antient  family 
of  Kemp,  whose  fine  old  mansionds  at 
Slindon,  about  a  mile  beyond. 

“  But  what  renders  this  place  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  our  attention  is,  its  being  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  j)0€t,  Wm.  Hayley,  esq. 
whose  father  bought  the  house  and 
estate  here  when  he  lived  at  Chiches¬ 
ter,  for  a  hunting  seat.  On  the  out¬ 
side  it  is  irregular,  being  built  part  of 
stone,  and  part  stuccoed  ;  but  within 
are  some  goo<l  rooms.  About  six  years 
ago  Mr.  Hayley  added  a  part  to  the 
South  with  an  arcade,  and  an  excellent 
library  over  it,  24  feet  by  33. 

**  Before  the  North  entrance  is  a  neat 
lawn,  well  decorated  with  shrubs,  at 
the  end  of  which  is  a  pleasant  circular 
green-house  of  rough  flint  work,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  brick  ;  and  at  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  from  this  stands  the  little  spire 
church.  ^ 

»Th  is  delightful  retirement  is  situat¬ 
ed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  commanding 
a  pleasant  view  of  Chichester,  Posb- 
Down  hill,  near  Portsmouth,  the  sea, 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.  The  beautiful 
walks  made  about  1 6  years,  we  now 
'‘.vandered  along;  and  first  the  lower 
walk  to  the  W’^est,  at  the  end  of  which 
you  have  a  picturesque  view  back  upoil 
the  house  and  little  spire  church. 

Turning  Northward  we  came  to 
an  oval  grotto,  formed  of  rough  wood, 
flint,  and  moss.  This  is  called  the 
entrance  into  Otway^s  Walk;  a  beau¬ 
tiful  close  shade  of  a  gentle  curve,  and 
exquisitely  designed  for  the  meditations 
of  a  poet.  At  the  end  of  this  is  ano¬ 
ther  small  grotto. 

“Returning  from  hence  we  ascend  a 
little  to  the  right  to  an  octagonal  al¬ 
cove  ip  the  wood  for  the  purpose  of 
ida-drinking,  ^c.  Pass  from  hence 
through  a  higher  serpentine  walk  with 
various  shades  and  seats ;  at  the  end  of 
'which  is  another  seat,  commanding  a 
firte  Open  view  of  the  prospect  before- 
mentioned. 

"‘‘  ^(p-oss  the  open  hill  tQ  th?  North 
fiihs'  fjjOTirii  he'iice  a  pleksant  feri^ce 
■Wdlk. '  ‘We  now  s^'  the  Hdiugi-hduse 
ad?piMng;^i 

tory  M  Staffordshire.*' 


eOTTie  years.  Out  of  this,  at 

is  just  finished  an  excel leUt  painti^^ 

room  for  the  use  of  the ' 

Romney,  who  speiKls  muclv  tim^Mfe 
in  the  summer.  We  next  p^|s^ 
through  a  lovely  shade  of 'filbe¥ts,  '  dM 
ascended  to  the  mount,  which 
full  view  around.  To  the  East  Lord 
Newburgh’s  white  hoifse,  embosOhied 
in  venerable  oaks,  is  a  charming  db'i 
ject,  and  the  bills  towards  the  Northi; 
nobly  crowned  with  wood^  ate  h  firiq 
back-ground  to  the  scene.  Iri-the'^rffe 
direction  are  two  other  elevated  walks; 
one  of  gravel,  and  the  other  gtass,  w  ith 
several  seats  and  romantic  alcbv^. 
Descending  from  henCC  through  ahef^ 
ther  serpentine  to  the  House,  we  had -a 
charming  peep  into  the  verdant* valley, 
skirted  with  the  wood  befbre-men^ 
tioned.  £ 

^^We  now  took  leave  of  these 
lightful  walks,  and  Inspected  thc  siifidli 
old  parish  church,  which  is  vciry 
and  out  of  repair  ;  but  the  chancfel  Is 
neat;  and  contains,  among  others, ‘the 
following  inscription  r  u  il-  0.  7 

Y  ■_  fi  *.  IL 

“  J.uxta  hoc  marmor  requiescit,  . 

cum  filio  infante,  '  ’ 

Thomas  RayiLsV,  Afraiger,*'^  P 

vir  liheralis  admodum,  et  benevUlua  lo 
his,  quos  in  vita  fidissime  coleb^, 
m  sepulchre  Iterbm  corijuticta  est 

Maria 'HAYtEYj't,;  /.-n 

uxor  inctdpabilis,  parens  ainaj»tlssira».'C7 
Hoc  qualecunque  Monumentuni  .ii 

1-  '  Patri,  i  ;  L  f  n 

quern  parvulus  amisit,  o  f i 

et  Matri,  ?*!«:;.■ 

‘  .  qu»  vldua,.  ii  tiBft 

infautibus  solicit^  semper  , 

Xiiusque  Darentis  offiefo  , 

IjHus  cq'nseqmvif^  ^  ‘rp 
.  Pilius,  quern  solum  illa'siiperstitqm  ■ 
visceribus  totisj  aiiimbqtte  comple'xit  fdVe^at. 

M.DCC.LX±V^’^^‘ B 

‘*The  following  lines  on  ,a /bed¬ 
stone  in  the  ohurch-yard  were,,  n|> 
doubt,  written  by  the  elegant  Pc^t.^  fl 

o,To  .  7,0  ■' 


- 

1  J 


William  Bryant#  lOD 
Clerk  of  this  parish*  aged,  St* 
and  ov/ 

Ann,  his  wife,  aged  92, 

tills  stone  /■ta  - 11 

was  raised  by  the  contribution 
of  their  children  and  grand*chi!drqn.  ./ 
,1779.  ' 

By  sportive  youth*  and  busy  jnahbvfwi  West* 
Here,  thou  ih;ee]k,fathey of  r^l 

If  length  p£  daya  iq  t(^in^qtiesgapdi«:» 
With  cheeri^i  hynesty,  k 

If  age  endur'd  with  fifni  and  patient  mmd ; 
If  life  with  willing  piety  resigned; 


If 
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If  these  we  certain  proofs  of  humna  worth,  E’en  pride  shall  venerate  the  bumbU 
Which,  dear  to  HeaY’n,  demands  the  praise  Tliat  holda  a  Chriatum  wortliy  of  his  God. 
of  earth;  Yours,  &c.  M.  Grekn. 
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'  <<  Come,  gentle  wanderer !  sit  and  rest, 

No  more  the  winding  ma7e  pursue; 

Art  thou  of  solitude  in  quest ; 

Pause  here  *,  and  take  a  solemn  view. 

Behold  this  spirit-calming  vale  ; 

Here  stillness  reigns — ’tis  stillness  all ; 

Unless  is  heard  some  waibling  tale. 

Or  distant  sound  of  water-fall. 

The  letter’d  stone,  the  Gothic  gate ; 

The  hermit’s  long  forsaken  cell, 

Warns  thee  of  thy  approaching  fate  :  ^ 

O  !  fear  to  die!  not  living  well !” 

M.  Knowles y  17*82. 

•  SITUATION  and  extent. 

Boundaries,  North,  Middlesex,  from  which  it  is  parted  bv  the  Thames,  ami  a 
small  part  of  Bucks :  East,  Kent:  South,  Sussex:  West,  Berkshire  and 
Hampshire. 

Greatest  length,  26 ;  greatest  breadth,  38  ;  square  811  miles. 

Province,  Canterbury;  Diocese,  Winchester;  Croydon,  a  peculiar  to  the  Abp. ; 
Circuit,  Home. 

ANTIENT  STATE  AND  REMAINS. 

British  Inhabitants,  Segontiaci. 

Homan  Province,  Britannia  Prima.  Stations,  Woodcote,  near  Croydon,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  Noviogamus  of  Antonine,  but  see  vol.  Lxxxvii.  ii,  p. 
213  ;  Wakon-on-the-hill  (probably). 

Saxon  Heptarchy,  Soulhsex. 

Antiquities.  Roman  Encampments  of  Anstie  Bury;  Bottle-hill,  Warlingham  ; 
Castle-hill,  Hascomb  beach  (small) ;  Chelsham  (oblong  and  single  ditched); 
Holmbury-hill,  Ockley  (of  irregular  construction);  l^dlands;  Oatkmds ; 
Southwark,  St.  George  s  Fields ;  Walton-on-Tharnes  (where  Caesar  encamped 
previously  to  his  crossing  the  TKames  at  Coway  Stakes).  Roman  Temjde  on 

.  Blackheath,  in  the  parish  of  Albury.  Saxon  Encampment,  Bensbury,  at  Wim¬ 
bledon  (erected  568).  Danish  Encampment  on  War-(/Oppice-hill,  Caterham. 
*0*  There  are  Camps  on  Betchworth-hill  (with  a  bank  and  ditch)  ;  on  Old- 
bury-hill,  Chertsey;  and  one  also  on  a  common  at  Effingham  (the  origin 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  determine),  of  Bermondsey  (formerly 

a  priory,  created  ^n  abbey  by  Boniface  iX.  in  ISQQ);  Chertsey  (fouiuled  in 
666  by  Frithwald,  Governor  of  Surrey);  Merton  (founded  1116  by  Gilbert 
Norman,  .Sheriff  of  Surrey,  ^rst  built  witli  stone  in  1130);  and  Wayerley 
(founded  in  1128  by  W’m.  Giffard,  Bp.  of  Winchester).  Priories  of  Ber¬ 
mondsey  (founded  by  Aylvvin  Child,  citizen  of  London  in  1082 ;  afterwards 
an  abbey  I  Esher  (founded  by  Robt.  de  Watevile,  temp.  Hen.  II.);  Guild¬ 
ford  (founded  by  Eleanor,  Queen  of  Hen.  III.);  Lambeth  (founded  by  Abp. 
Baldwin  in  the  12th  century) ;  New^ark  (founded  temp,  Ric.  1.  by  Ruald  de 
Calva,  and  Beatrix  de  Sandes,  his  wife)  ;  Reigate  (founded  by  Wm.  de  War¬ 
ren,  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  dietl  in.  1240);  Southw'ark  (founded  by  one  Mary, 
the  owner  of  a  ferry  across  the  Thames,  before  tlve  building  of  London 


*  Box-hitl ;  byt  It  trill  apply  as  well  to  almost  every  other  part  of  thU  interesting  county. 

Bridge; 
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Briflge;  the  chafrt’l  ofwbic'h  is  now  the  parish  t  hnrch  of  St.  MaryOvery)  ;  Tan- 
dficlgfc  t founded,  as  g;enerally  supposed,  by  Odo,  son  of  Wm.  de  Daiiiniartin 
temp.  Rib.  I.) ;  Tooting  (mentioned  by  Tanner)  ;  and  West  Sheen  (founded 
by  Hen.  V.  in  1414).  Churches  of  Aii(}in^lon  (partly  rebuilt  temp.  Edvv.  III.) ; 
Barnes  (one  of  the  most  ancient  structures  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolis) ;  Beddingtou  (probably  erected  temp.  Kic.  Il .) ;  Camberwell;  Car- 
shalton  (probably  erected  temp.  Ric.  II.) ;  Chaldon  ;  Chipstead  (veiy  ancient, 
with  nrany  buttresses) ;  Compton;  Dunsfold ;  Guildford,  St.  Mary’s,  and 
St.  Nicliolas’s  (very  ancient)  ;  Kingston  (about  temp.  Ric.  II.);  Lambeth 
(between  1374  and  1377)  ;  Leatherhead  ;  Leigh  (strongly  buttressed);  Merst- 
ham  ;  Merton  (built  12th  cent,  by  the  founder  of  the  abbey);  Merrow  ; 
?klicklcham  (of  great  antiejuity)  ;  Shire  (containing  many  antiquities);  and 
Southwark,  St.  iVlaryOvery  (one  of  the  largest  parochial  churches  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  being  nearly  300  feet  long,  and  of  a  proportionate  breadth).  Chapels  of 
Chearn  (built  before  1449)  i  Chertsey,  St.  Anne’s  (the  remains  of  the  wall) ; 
Chobham,  St.  Lawrence  (no  remains).;  Guildford,  St.  Katharine’s  (supposed 
to  have  been  founded  by  Hen.  XL);  Kingston,  St.  Anne’s,  St.  Loys,  and  St. 
Mary  Magdalen  (built  14th  cent,  now  the  school-room  of  the  Free  Grammar 
School);  Oakwood  (in  being  as  early  as  129O);  Rcigate,  St.  Becket  (the 
site  now  occupied  by  the  Market-house) ;  St.  Laurence  (remains  visible) ; 
Holy  Cross  (converted  into  a. bant,  and  afterwards  razed  to  the  ground);  St. 
Martha’s,  on  Martyr’s  Hill ;  Wallington  (afterwanls  used  as  a  cart-house  and 
Stables).  Fonts  at  Beddington ;  Chelsham  (very  ancient) ;  Dunsfold  (a  round 
stone,  oil  a  round  pedestal) ;  Listed  (the  shape  and  size  of  a  beer-barrel) ; 
Ewhurst;  X'remham  (a  great  square  stone,  the  inside  a  large  round  leaden 
bason)  ;  Hambleilon  ;  Haslemere  (a  rude  octagon  on  a  rude  round  pillar); 
Horne  (octagon,  with  the  representation  of  an  angel,  his  lFands  held  up,  and 
nearly  joined,  as  if  holding  a  shield,  but  none  remains);  Merstham  (cu- 
tious,  consisting  df  a  square  hlock  of  Sussex  marble,  lined  with  lead,  and 
elevated  on  a  pillar.of  the  sam'es^one) ;  Mitcham  (riclvGothic tracery);  Mordon ; 
Mortlake  (given  temp.  Hen.  VI.  by  Abp.  Bourchier)  ;  Shire ;  Thaines-Dit- 
toii;  Walton-on-the-Hill  (of  leail,  round  it  nine. figures  in  a  sitting  posture, 
their  faces  much  damaged).  Stone  Pulpit  at  Wahoivon-the-Hill  (now  re¬ 
moved).  Castles  of  Addington  (embattled  by  Sir  Ilobt.  de  Aguillon  temp. 
Hefi.  III.);  Betchworth  (embattled  by  John  Fitz-Allan,  in  1377);  Blech- 
ingley  (originally  built  by  Richard  de  Tonbridge) ;  X’arnham  (built  inll29 
byHen.de  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen);  (jatton  (no  traces  remain)  ; 
Guildford  (of  great  antiquity)  ;  Kingston-upon-Thames;  Reigate  (of  its  orim- 
nal  erection  nothing  is  known  ;  it  was,  however,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  tlie 
powerful  ‘Earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey) ;  Sterborough  (embattled  by  Reginald 
Cobham,  knt.  temp.  Edw.  HI.);  and  Thunderfield  (supposed  to  have  been 
the  residence  of  King  Athelstan).  Mansion  of  Leigh  Place  (surrounded  by  a 

•  inoai,  now  a  farm-house).  Caves.  Mother  Ludlow’s  Hole,  Farnham  (exca¬ 
vated  in  12  It)  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  water  from  Waverley  Abbey);  and 
several  at  Guildford  (of  some  extent),  in  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands. 

PRESENT  STATE  AND  APPEARANCE. 

Rti>ers.  Loddou ;  Mole,  running  under  ground  from  Leatherhead  to  near 
Dorking,  a  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  quarter  ;  Medway  ;  Thames  ;  Wan- 
dle;  and  Wev,  on  which  the  first  locks  in  the  kingdom  were  erected. 

Inland  Navip;ution.  Canals' from  Byfleet  to  Godaiming ;  from  Basingstoke  to 
the  Thames;  Camberwell;  Croydon,  first  projected  in  1800;  Surrey,  frpm 
the  Thames  at- Rolherhithe,  and  for  which  an  Act  was  obtained  in  1801 ;  and 
oneTrom  the  Wey  to  the  Arun  ;  Thames  ;  Wandle  joining  the  Thames; 
ar^d'Wey,  rmvigiihle  to  Godaiming. 

Lakes.  Frensham  Great  Pend,  three  miles  in  circumference;  in  Gatton  Park 
of  40  acTCs ;  ant!  one  in  Kew  Gardens. 

Eminenceg  and  Views.  Addington  Hills,  extending  al)out  500  acres  ;  Albury 
Hill,  from  which  the  whole  extent  of  the  Weald,' clothed  with  wood,  appears 
with  an  occuis'mnal  glimpse  of  the  sea,  through  the  breaks  of  the  Sussex 
Downs,  wKi^'U  ihrm  the  back  grountL;  J\nst'ie  Bury;  Bagshot  Heath,  41)3 
Gwit.  Mao.  j/anaan/,  1824.  feet 
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high,  and  31,500  acres  in  extent;  Banstead  Downs,  576  feet  hi^h, 
prospect  singularly  diversified  and  commanding ;  Blcchingley. Ilill,  on  which 
xhe  castle  stood,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  Holmsdafe  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  ;  Botley  Hill,  880  feet  high  ;  Box-hill,  view  of  Sussex,  and  great  j>art  of 
Middlesex;  Cheam,  a  delightful  prospect;  Clandon-place,  West  Clandon, 
picturesque  view's  ;  Conyhurst-hill ;  Cooper’s-hill,  the  beauties  of  which  have 
been  sung  by  Denham  ;  Cosford,  the  Vale  of,  beautiful  views  ;  Crooksbury- 
hill.  Dorking  Dowms  (rising  to  a  considerable  elevation).  Hills,  the  pros¬ 
pect  from  which  arc  unparalleled  by  any  inland  county  in  the  kingdom  ; 
Farnham  Park;  Gatton  Park;  Gratcwood-hill,  near  Godahuing ;  road  from 
Guildford  to  Farnham,  view  from  a  field  to  the  left  of  the  road  as  soon  as 
you  ascend  the  hill  from  the  town  ;  Hascomb  Hill,  commanding  extensive 
views  on  every  side ;  Hedley  Heath,  beautiful  prospect;  Hind  Head  Hill, 
923  feet  high;  Holmbury  Hill,  Ockley;  Hundred  Acres,  443  feet  high; 
Katharine  liill,  Guildford,  on  which  the  chapel  stands;  Knight’s  Hill,  Dul¬ 
wich  ;  Lambeth  Palace,  view  from  the  window  of  the  Long  Gallery,  re¬ 
markably  beautiful;  LoselyPark,  Guildford, beautiful  prospects;  Leith  Hill, 
993  feet  high,  the  highest  ground  in  the  County,  commanding  a  most  exten¬ 
sive  prospect;  Martyr’s  flill,  on  which  is  situate  St.  Martha’s  Chapel;  Merst- 
harn  Hill;  Norbury  Park,  the  extent  and  richness  of  prospect  fill  the  be¬ 
holder  with  admiration;  Nore  Hill,  a  great  view  of  the  country;  Nunhead 
Hill,  fine  view  of  London  and  the  shipping;  the  Oaks;  Oldbury,  or  St. 
Anne’s,  240  feet  high,  the  prospect  very  extensive;  Ongar  Hill ;  Pains  Hill, 
beautiful  variety  of  scenery;  Putney  Heights;  Rcigate,  Chalk  Hills  and 
White  Hill;  Richmond  Hill,  a  varied  and  extensive  prospect;  Roehampton 
Heights  ;  Sandersted  Hill,  near  Croydon,  affords  a  rich  and  majestic  view  ; 
Tilbuster  Hill,  near  Godstone,  extensive  views ;  Wandsworth  Hills,  com¬ 
manding  fine  views  over  the  Thames  and  great  part  of  Middlesex;  and 
Woodmansterne,  the  highest  ground  in  the  County,  except  Leith  Hill. 

Natural  Curiosities,  On  the  Southern  border  of  the  County,  the  river  Mole  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  several  springs;  Bisley,  St.  Jphn  Baptist’s  Well, 
which  “galls  turn  to  a  purple  colour,  colder  than  other  water  in  summer, 
and  warmer  in  winter;”  Bermondsey  chalybeate  w'ells  discovered  in  1770» 
Cobham  springs ;  Croydon  near,  the  rise  of  the  Wand le  ;  Dulwich  mineral 
springs,  discovered  in  1739;  Ebisham  well;  Epsom  mineral  wells,  acci¬ 
dentally  found  in  l6l8;  Frensham  mineral  spring;  Godstone  well,  called  the 
“  Iron  Pear-tree  water,”  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  the  gout;  Haslemere  near, 
the  rise  of  the  Wey ;  Kingston,  Seething  well,  cold  in  summer,  and  vvajm  in 
winter;  Lambeth  mineral  well;  Newdigate,  of  the  same  qualities  as  Epsom ; 
Richmond  clialybeate  wells;  Southwark,  the  late  Dog  and  Duck,  St. 
George’s  Fields,  purgative  spring;  Stoke  D’Abernon,  Jessop’s  well,  purga¬ 
tive  water ;  Slreatham  mineral  well,  discovered  in  l660,  held  in  considerable 
esteem;  Vauxhall  well,  which  n^ver  freezes;  Warplesdon  mineral  spring ; 
Wimbledon,  never  freezes;  and  Witley  mineral  spring. 

Public  Kdijices.  Battersea  Bridge,  built  at  the  expence  of  15  proprietors; 
Free  School,  founded  by  Sir  Walter  St.  John  in  1700.  Bermondsey  Free 
School,  founded  by  Mr.  Bacon,  and  erected  in  1718;  two  Charity  Schools, 
one  established  in  1714.  Blechingley  Free  School,  founded  in  l633  by  Thos. 
F^'ans.  Bur  ford  Bridge.  Camberwell  Free  Grammar  School,  founded  by 
Rev.  Edw.  Wilson,  Vicar,  temp.  Jac.  I.  ;  Greencoat  School;  Sunday  School 
established  1800.  Chertsey  Bridge,  of  Purheck,  begun  1783,  finished  1785  ; 
Charity  School,  founded  in  1725  by  Sir  Wm.  Perkins;  Markethouse.  Clapham 
School,  erected  in  1 648,  re-erected  bv  subscription,  1781.  Croydon  Hospital  and 
Free  School,  founded  by  Abp.  Whiigift  in  I596  (see  p.  25)  ;  Charity  School, 
founded  by  Abp.  Tenison  in  1714;  Sunday  School,  held  in  theoltf  palace  chapel. 
Dorking  Town  Hall.  Dulwich  College,  founded  by  Edw.  AUeyn,  esq.  ^he 
celebrated  actor,  &c.  in  1619;  Charity  School,  founded^  James  Allen, 
iM aster  of  the  College  in  1741.  Epsom  Charity  School.  Farnham  Charity 
School;  Free  Grammar  School,  founded  before  161I;  Market-hon^. 
Flaunchford  Bridge,  Godaiming  Bridge,  erected  1783.  Godstone  QhanjLv 
.  School,  founded  by  Mr- Jivelj'n  in  1783.  Gvildfqri),  Bridge,  over, the  Wfy; 
Charily  Schoql;  Cold  Bath  in  1775  ;  Debtors’  Prison  Gam,  rqbnilt  ofstope 

in 
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in  I7()5;  Guildhall  erected  in  l()83  ;  Grammar  School,  founded  150g  by 
Robt.  Beckingham  of  London,  created  a  Free  Grammar  School  in  1550  by 
Edw.  VI.;  Holy  Trinity  Hospital,  founded  by  Abp.  Abbot,  iSlQ;  Spital, 
very  ancient;  Theatre;  Town-hall.  Kingston  Bridge,  the  most  ancient  on 
the  river  Thames,  except  London ;  Free  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Eli¬ 
zabeth  in  1560-1;  Gaol;  Town-hall,  built  temp.  Elizabeth.  Kew  Bridge 
across  the  Thames,  private  property.  Lambeth,  Asylum  for  orphan  girls,  in¬ 
stituted  1758,  incorporated  in  1800;  Abp.  Tenison’s  School  for  girls,  founded 
1704  ;  Davis’s  Amphitheatre  (late  Astley’s),  established  1/68  ;  Lying-in  Hos¬ 
pital,  Bridge-road,  instituted  1765;  School  founded  in  l66l  by  Major  R. 
l.aurerice,  incorporated  with  another  in  1731 ;  House  of  Industry.  Leather- 
head  Bridge,  of  14  arches,  over  the  Mole.  Lingfield  Free  School.  Mitcham 
Sunday  School,  upon  an  extensive  plan,  school-house  built  1788.  Mordon 
School,  founded  in  1721,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gardi¬ 
ner,  who  left  300/.  for  that  purpose.  Mortlake  Charity  School,  established 
in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Lady  Capel  in  17 IQ.  Newington  Charity  School, 
built  1775  ;  Fishmongers’  Almshouses.  Putney  Bridge  of  wood,  805  feet 
6  inc.  long,  at  the  expence  of  23,975/.  advanced  by  30  subscribers;  Charity 
School  for  watermen’s  sons,  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Thos, 
Martyn,  temp.  VVm.  111.  Reigate  Clock-house  for  prisoners ;  Market-house 
and  Town-hall  in  one  building,  erected  about  17O8.  Richmond  Bridge,  first 
stone  laid  Aug.  23,  1774,  linislied  1777,  length  300  length;  Charity  School, 
established  1713;  Theatre  Royal.  Rotherhithe  Amicable  Society  School; 
Commercial  and  East  Country  Docks;  Free  School,  founded  in  l6l3,  by 
Peter  Hill  and  Robt.  Bell,  esqrs.,  the  school-house  rebuilt  1745;  School  of 
Industry;  United  Society  School.  Southwark,  Bethlem  Hospital,  St. 
George’s  Fields,  incorporated  by  Hen.  VIIT.  originally  in  Moorfields  ;  Blind 
School,  St.  George’s  Fields,  established  1799;  Boroudi  Compter;  Bridge, 
erected  in  1819;  Christ  Church  Charity  School;  Coburg  Theatre;  Cure’s 
Hospital,  Deadman’s-place,  founded  temp.  Ellz.  by  Thomas  Cure  ;  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum,  Kent  Road  ;  Freemasons’  Charity  for  Female  Children,  St. 
George’s  Fields;  Guy’s  Hospital,  founded  by  Thomas  Guy  in  1721,  erected 
at  the  expence  of  18,793/.  ;  Horsemonger-lane  Gaol;  King’s  Bench  Prison  ; 
Lock  Hospital  ;  Magdalen  (originally  in  Goodman’s  Fields,  Whitechapel), 
instituted  Aug.  10,  1758,  the  present  building  finished  about  1772; 

Marshalsea,  the  inside  of  the  Palace  Court  very  elegant;  Philanthropic  So- 
cietv,  instituted  1788  ;  Royal  Circus,  or  Surrey  Theatre ;  Royal  Free  School, 
Borough  Road,  opened  in  1798.  St.  Mary  Overy’s  Free  Grammar  School, 
founded  by  Q.  Elizabeth  in  1562,  Free  English  School,  founded  by  Dorothy 
Applebee,  about  168I  ;  National  School  ;  St.  Olave’s  Free  Grammar  School, 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1570;  Charity  School,  by  which  40  girls  are 
clothed;  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  founded  in  1207,  rt-bunded  by  Edw.  VI. 
and  rebuilt  17th  cent.;  Sessions  House;  Surrey  Dispensary;  Town-hall, 
built  on  the  site  of  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret;  Union-hall.  Staines 
Bridge.  Streatham  School,  founded  by  Eli?:abeih  Howland,  mother  of  Du¬ 
chess  of  Bedford.  Tooting  Charity  School,  built  by  public  subscription  in 
1792.  Vauxhall  Gardens,  mentioned  in  the  Spectator  as  a  place  of  great 
resort.  Walton-on-Thames  Bridge,  opened  1750.  Wandsworth  Charity 
vSehool,  established  1720.  Waterloo  or  Strand  Bridge,  erected  1817-  West¬ 
minster  Bridge,  length  1223  feet,  cost  380,000/.  Whmbledon  Charity 
School,  built  1772.  S.  T. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mr.  Urbav,  Jan.  15. 

Aspiring  men  take  advantage 
(  of  Religion  and  Politicks,  in  order 
tih  b  ti  h  ^ '  th  ^  in  cl  V  es  i  n  to  n  oti  c  e  ;  a  li  d 
fbV  tbe  eiTe'ctuatiqnbf  this  disinterested 
'piir^e,  iHgdhlouslj '^’present '  to  the 

optical  illukious 
vlrlljatiy'  tfchtimiriatM 'Casltes  Tif  'the 


Air,  and  then  make  long  speeches  to 
persuade  all  the  spectators  whom  they 
are  able  to.  collect,  that  if  they  will 
contribute  each  of  them  a 'small  stlrn, 
they,  the  said  Orators,  will  Con'vltice 
them  that  they  will  legerdem^ip  Jhe 
Castles  in  ihq  Air  into  fight' cafhest 
Golden  Ages]  Pays  de  CocOgn'e',  ^c.  Ike. 

But 
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But  to  lha  purpose.  From  your  re¬ 
view  Mr.  Gleig’s  patnplilet*  (xoiii. 
if;  446),  1  have  been  induced  to  peruse 
if;  dttd  that  it  may  fall  into  the  notice 
of  proper  episcopal  authority,  think  it 
right  to  inaKC  this  address  to  you,  be- 
canse  it  is  essential  to  the  circulation 
of  a  salutjfry  warning,  that  if  be  not 
(IratVered  and  locked  up  in  a  pamphlet. 
Barge  sums  of  money  have  been  raised, 
in  the  name  of  a  Church  Missionary 
Sodlbty,  to  support  a  pompous  bnbhle;' 
that  is,  the  pretended  conversion  of 
heathens,  wnich  conversion  simply 
consists  in  baptizing  a  very  few  humble 
individuals,  often  bad  characters,  who 
are  induced  to  become  Christians  from 
the  mere  prospect  of  food  and  employ¬ 
ment  (see  p.  78)  ;  and  who  again  re¬ 
cant,  upon  disitppointment,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  nineteen  out  of  twenty  (p. 
S2).  The  pamphlet  is  supported  hy 
eeidence;  and  Mf.  Gleig  (p.  90)  says, 

‘‘  The  premature  zeal  of  this  society  is 
productive  not  only  of  no  benefit,  but  of 
great  positive  evil,  of  mucb  vice  and  much 
misery  among  the  heathens.  The  ties  of 
kindred  and  connection  are  hy  the  exertions 
of  their  emissaries  rudely  broken  ;  husbands 
rite  fdrdOdy  separated  from  their  wives,  wives 
iVom  their  husbaflds,  patents  from  theii' 
children,  and  chllclreri  mom  their  parents  ; 
\Wulst  of  these  miserable  outcasts,  who  are 
persuaded  to  tkke  refuge  from  want  or 
despair  among  the  Christians,  vast  numbers 
are  continually  relapsing  into  their  old 
superstitions.” 

.  Mr.  Gleig  shows  from  history  and 
reason,  that  the  prosjjects  of  the 

Church  Missionary  Association/’  are 
and  must  he  illusory;  and  that  the  no¬ 
minal  conversion  of  rogues,  at  the  cost 
of  about  2S()L  each  p,  7)»  is  really 
^  tax  upon  the  benevolent  publick, 
which  ought  to  meet  with  some  mark 
of  disapprobation  from  the  Episcopal 
Bench,  so  far  as  Clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  are  concerned  in 
supporting  the  vain  j^rojeet.  The 
sums  thus  collected,  might  settle  nu¬ 
merous  Irish  families  in  Canada,  and 
lead  to  the  gratifying  results  of  found¬ 
ing  a  system  for  relieving  the- unem¬ 
ployed  population,  and  securing  our 
foreign  territories;  in  lieu  of  taking 
into  our  hands  the  business  of  God, 
whiclt  He  will  be  sure  to  do,  in  His 
own  time,  and  which  wo  are  abso¬ 


*  It  ought  to  he  circulated  in  a  cheap 
forai  all  over  the  kingdom.  It  wmild  destroy 
one  grand  bubble;  and  preserve  many  worthy 
njen  from  insanity. 


lutely  obstructing  ;  bcrniwc,  Siiya  Mr. 
Glcig  (p.  69),- 

**  The  proceedings  of  thfe  Chufeh  Mls- 
siortary  Society  are  mischievous  to  the 
heathens  themselves;  are  rmpetlimeiits . in 
the  way  of  their  ultimate  conversion,  and 
are  productive  of  much  hn mediate  vice  and 
misery  amongst  them.” 

The  fact  is  (as  justly  noted  by  Mr. 
Gleig,  p.  73),  that  until  the  institution 
of  Castes  in  Hindostan  be  overlhro\n>, 
all  preaching  must  be  vain  j  and  that, 
with  regard  to  other  countries, 

“  Christianity  is  riot,  and  never  was 
meant  to  be  the  religion  of  men  in  a  savage 
state ;  that  its  doctrines  are  too  refined,  its 
laws  too  pure,  and  its  ordinances  too  simple 
to  amalgamate  in  any  degree  with  the  habits 
and  notions  of  the  wild  huntdr  of  the  woods ; 
and  that  those  who  preach  Christianity 
among  tribes  ignorant  of  the  most  common 
acts  of  civilized  lif^,  are  only  ‘  cashng  their 
pearls  befoi'e  swine,’  and  fruitlfessly  wasting 
their  labours.  That  I  am  home  out  irv  this 
assertion  by  actual  failure  of  all  attempts  to 
convert  the  still  savage  tribes  of  Africa  and 
elsewhere,  a  candid  i)erusal  of  the  Reports 
of  the  Society  itself  will  alone  be  sufficient.’* 
Pp.  38,  3.9.  ‘ 

Mr.  Gleig  also  touches  upon  the 
astonishing  iLssurance,  by  whicli  a  fcw 
humble  individuals,  utterly  unknown 
except  by  entbuskifetia  declamation  and 
newspaper  puffs,  take  upon  themselves 
the  authority  of  the  Bench  of  Bishops, 
and  the  two  Houses  of  Convocation. 
They,  forsooth,  call  upon  their  learned 
and  orthodox  brethren  to  support  them 
and  system,  although  theduty  ofthe 
Established  Clergy  is  to  adopt  no  novel¬ 
ty,  unsanctioned  by  the  high  authorities 
mentioned  ;  and  although  it  is  a  point 
of  knowledge,  confirmed  bV  history, 
that  such  system  is  a  bobble,  which 
terminates  only  in  faction  and  mischief. 
Nor  is  it  necessary;  the  Clergy  need 
only  visit  and  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  poor,  to  be  ouite  popular. 

The  support  which  such  persons 
and  societies  receive  from  Members  of 
Parliament,  proves  nothingin  their  be¬ 
half,  for  patronage  of  all  public  insti¬ 
tutions  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
gaining  and  securing  interest;  in  short, 
is  an  electioneering  tool  of  trade.  But 
when  the  business  of  the  regular  Clergy 
is  actually  taken  out  of  their  hands  hy 
speechifying  brethren,  who,  however 
well  meaning  they  may  be,  are  abso¬ 
lute  bubble-mongers,  circulating  false 
news  like  gambling  stockbrokers  ;  it 
is  time  that  llio  rational  part  of  our 
Clergy  should  do,  as  Mr.  Gleiy  Ims 

ably 
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of  free  dower,  the  jury  fourul,  that 
Mabilb  Rcvell,  sister  aim  heir  of  Walr 
ter  de  Esseleg,.  succeeded  here,  and 
liad  a  daugh-ter  Sabina  de  I’Orthey^i 
mother  of  Petronill,  upon  whose  mar¬ 
riage  with  William  Mareschall,  Mg- 
bill  gave  her  this  manor’*  The  I’Or- 
theys  succeeded  here  :•  Adam  de 
Surethleye  holdinj^.one  mess,  and  two 
virg.  at  Ashleye  5  Edward  II.  of  Henry 
d.e  rOrthey,  by  7s.  per  a7in.^  Tos- 
broke’s  Gloucestershire,  ii.  375.  [The 
rest  is  from  the  title-deeds]. 

Now  here  is  a  regular  unbroken  de¬ 
scent  from  1143  to  1311  (5  Ed.  II.), 
absolutely  deduced  “  from  records  pos¬ 
terior  to  the  Conquest,”  not  one  syl¬ 
lable  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
preceding  Histories.  Not  the  slightest 
disrespect  is  thus  intended  to  gentle¬ 
men  who  took  Sir  R.  Atkyns’s  descent 
of  property  for  their  guide ;  only  the 
justifiable  vindication  of  an  elaborate 
writer,  who  never  received  even  the 
remuneration  of  a  small  living,  and 
might  at  least  have  the  allowed 


him. 


1824.]  Manor  oj  ChnrUon  King  s-^A'ishley t  Gloucestershue. 

ably  andiXiUlotically  done,  expose  the 
fallacy  of  such  divinity  dealers  m  Trac¬ 
tors  and  Animal  Magnetism.  There  is 
much  good  to  be  done  in  a  safe  and 
certain  way,  by  the  pious  and  active, 
witiiout  their  degrading  themselves 
by  such  quack -doctor -ship  as  raising 
money  to  convert  wooden  legs  into 
natural  ones  of  bone  and  muscle ;  a 
jxoject  full  as  feasible  as  that  of  Chris- 
liani/fing  Ilindbostan  by  hot-headed 
Missionaries. 

Ferret  Rat. 

Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  l(). 

XZOUR  correspondent  N.  R.  S.” 

A  (xciii.  393)  has  given  some  ac¬ 
count  of  Charlton  King’s,  in  which  the 
following  statement  is  made  concern¬ 
ing  the  manor. 

^  The  manor  of  Ashley  is  not  mentioned 
in  Domesday,  but  it  occurs  in  records  little 
posterior  to  the  Conqjiest.  Will,  de  Eshe- 
ley  lived  in  1240.  The  families  of  Cokesey 
ati‘d  Greville  possessed  tlie  manor' before  the 
10th  century.” 

Nov/  it  is  a  great  injustice  to  Mr. 

Fosbroke,  who  compiled  his  work  de 
novo,  and  took  infinite  pains  to  trace 
the  actual  descent  of  property,  and 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  Sir  Robert 
AtKyns’s  w'ork  in  this  particular  respect, 
that  an  affirmation  so  inaccurate  as 
the  above' should  be  made  in  print. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Fosbroke’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manor. 

Charlton  King’s-Ashley-. 

,  Milo  Earl  of  Hereford,  who.  died  in 
1143,  gave  14  libr.  of  land  vn  the 
King’s  manor  of  Chilt,.,to  Waiter  de 
Fsseleg  or  Ashleyb  which  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  Henry  the  Second^,  and 
charter  of  Richard  the  First  3.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Walter  de  Esseleg  or  Ash¬ 
ley  held  Chillinton  or  Charlton'^.  He 
or  another  Weaker  paid  half  a  mark  for 
half  a  fee  in  the  manor  of  Chiltham^, 
and  died  seised  of  a  virgate  in  the 
town  of  Charlton,  of  nine  virgates  in 
villenage,  which  paid  7^-  14y.  id.  per 
annum,  and  custorps,  service,  and  per- 
(luisites  worth  5/.  bs.  3t/.  Mabilia 
lievell,  sister  and  heir  6.  A  wuit  being 
issued  to  enquire  whether  the  manor 
of  Kiugescherlion,  vvhich  was  Petro- 
pilla  de  Alareschall’s,  belonged  to  her 


P. 


1  Testa  de  Nevill.  ^  Title  Deeds* 

3  Keoited  in  Esc.  53  Hen.  HI.  n.  47. 

4  Rot.  Pip.  2  and  7  Ric.  I. 

^  Testa  de  Nevill. 

^  Esc.  30  Henry  III. 


On  Skating  Amusements  among 
THE  Dutch. 

Extracted  J'rom  the  tenth  Division  of 
AckermantCs  JVorld  in  Minialurey 
entitled  **  The  Netherlands*.'’ 

SKATING  rs  a  very  favmurite 
amusernent  with  the  Dutch  in  ge¬ 
neral,  but  the  Frieslanders  are  more 
renowned  for  their  rapidity  than  their 
elegance  in  this  sport.  To'  this  cha¬ 
racter  the  inhabirants  of  Hivdopen, 
and  the  women  in  particular,  form  art 
exception  :  there  cannot  be  skaters 
whose  movements  are  more  easy  and 
graceful  than  theirs.  The  dexterity 
of  the  South  Hollanders  consists  parti¬ 
cularly  in  turning  and  winding  irt 
every  direction,  sometimes  describing 
circles,  at  others,  letters;  but  what' is 
most  curious  is  to  see  them  alter¬ 
nately  cross  the  leg  which  rests  upon 
the  ice  with  that  which  is  disertgaged, 
and  thus  proceed  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  after  each  shift.  Most  ol  the 
Frieslanders,  on  the  contrary,  skate  in 
a  straight  line,  with  their  feet' close  to¬ 
gether,  going  in  general,  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  in  three  or  four  minuted.  There 
have  been  instances,  indeed,  of  much 

’  Esc.  53  Henry  III.  n.  47. 

8  Incj,  ad  quod  Dampn.  6  Ed.  H.  67* 

*  See  Part  i.  p.  GQO,  for  th©  former  divi¬ 
sion  of  China. 

greater 
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greater  rapidity ;  is  related  that  a 
bur^master  of  Siieek,  having  to  at¬ 
tend  an  assembly  of  the  States  at  the 
Hague,  left  home  at  six  o’clock  in  the 
nrlornin^,  and  arrived  at  the  place  of 
his  destination  by  noon,  having  tra¬ 
velled  about  130  miles  in  six  hours. 

In  Friesland  the  women  are  as  fond 
of  this  exercise  as  the  men.  Several 
of  them  frequently  make  a  match  to 
contend  for  a  prize  consisting  of  some 
trinket  of  gold  or  silver.  Though  the 
course  is  but  of  such  length  as  to  take 
seven  or  eight  minutes,  yet  the  winner 
is  obliged  to  make  considerable  exer¬ 
tion,  because  she  has  to  dispute  the 
prize  alternately,  and  almost  without 
intermission,  with  ten  or  twelve  other 
candidates.  At  one  of  these  races, 
which  took  place  in  February,  1805, 
on  a  piece  of  ice  in  the  outer  ditch 
of  the  town  of  Leeuvvarden,  there 
were  thirteen  competitors  for  the 
prize.  They  skated  two  and  tw’o,  and 
after  each  heat,  she  who  arrived  last  at 
the  goal  quitted  the  course.  The 
seventh  and  last  trial  w'as  between  the 
two  remaining  winners,  one  of  whom 
was  twenty  years  of  age  and  the  other 
sixteen.  The  former  gained  the  prin¬ 
cipal  prize,  consisting  of  a  gold  orna¬ 
ment  for  the  head,  and  the  other  the 
second,  which  was  a  coral  necklace 
with  a  gold  clasp.  One  of  the  com¬ 
petitors  only  on  this  occasion  was  past 
fifty,  and  many  of  them  were  only 
fifteen.  To  afford  some  idea  of  their 
swiftness,  it  is  stated,  that  one  young 
female  passed  over  the  course,  which 
was  about  l60  yards  long,  in  thirteen 
seconds,  which,  is  more  than  twelve 
yards  per  second,  or  a  mile  in  some¬ 
thing  less  than  two  minutes  and  a  half. 

In  skating  for  pleasure,  they  com¬ 
monly  go  two  and  two,  each  with  an 
arm  round  the  other’s  waist,  or  one  be¬ 
fore  the  othcJ  and  holding  by  the 
hand.  Sometimes  too  tl-ere  may  be 
seen  whole  companies  consisting  of 
perhaps  thirty  persons,  skating  all  to¬ 
gether  and  holding  each  other  by  the 
hand.  The  best  skaters  are  selected 
for  the  foremost  and  hindmost.  At 
the  end  of  the  course  the  whole  file 
forms  a  circle,  and  it  is  then  necessaiy 
for  .-them  to  take  great  care  not  to  loose 
theit  hold  j  for  whoever  breaks  the 
c^ajp,  hurried  away  by  the  centrifugal 
falls  and  ovierrth rows  all  those 
whia  comb  after.  These  falls  are  usuallv 
pedi^fql  enoitgb,  tliongh  ithey  never  fail 
teK^xcilQjihb  Ut^htet  'af  all;  the  spec- 
alors  -  - 


fJan. 

Married  females,  especially  ddrihg 
pregnancy,  being  deprived  of  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  skating,  take  excursions  oh  the 
ice  in  sledges  which  are  drawn  or 
pushed  forward,  as  represented  in  the 
j)ictures  of  Jan  Steen,  Van  de  Velde, 
and  other  Dutch  painters.  The  sledges 
destined  to  be  propelled  usually  con¬ 
tain  two  [>erson3  :  the  conductor,  on 
foot  or  in  skates,  pushes  forward  and 
directs  the  vehicle  with  the  hands 
against  the  back.  The  other  sledges, 
which  the  Dutch  have  probably  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Poles  or  the  Russians, 
are  a  sort  of  cabriolets  without  wheels, 
but  mounted  on  two  irons  that  turn  up 
in  front  of  the  vehicle,  which  usually 
holds  only  one  or  two  ladies  ;  but  two 
gentlemen  can  stand  on  the  two  shafts 
composing  it,  \vhile  the  driver  sits 
astride  on  a  small  seat  behind.  The 
harness  of  the  horse  is  hung  with  small 
bells,  sometimes  of  silver,  the  sound  of 
which  seems  to  inspire  the  animal  with 
fresh  ardour.  On  a  fine  winter’s  day 
a  file  of  sledges  of  all  forms,  richly 
painted  or  gilt,  and  drawn  by  spirited 
horses  in  handsome  harness,  is  a  truly 
delightful  sight.  Sometimes  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  universities,  especially  at 
Leyden,  form  sledge-parties  in  masks, 
in  which  their  fancy  frequently  com¬ 
bines  taste  and  elegance  with  the  most 
grotesque  forms. 

Besides  these  sledges,  which  travel 
as  well  upon  snow  as  ice,  the  Fries- 
landers  have  a  third  and  more  simple 
kind.  The  person  seated  in  this  little 
vehicle,  moves  it  forward,  and  guides 
it  by  means  of  two  sticks  wdth  iron 
spikes  at  the  ends,  which  he  keeps 
pushing  against  the  ice,  like  a  water¬ 
man  rowing,  in  the  contrary  direction 
to  that  which  he  wishes  to  take.  Oh 
these  sledges  it  is  possible  to  movb  as 
fast  as  on  skates. 

A  sledge  with  sails  was  also  formerly 
used  by  persons  fond  of  excursions  on 
the  ice.  This  was  a  real  vessel  wth 
masts  and  sails,  but  twice  as  large  ak 
for  an  oixlinary  sliip.  Underneath,  a 
plank,  half  or  two  thirds  as  long  as"  the 
vessel,  runs^ athwart;  and  tlte  whole 
moves  on  two  boards-  shod  wftli  ir6n 
bands  to  make  it  glidealong  wdth  e'ise. 
The  lower  part  of  the  TUddef  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  slmrp  iron  Insmirtteirf^ 
which  the  tiikit  sticks’ wtb  the 
Gording  to-  tne  way  he^ designs  tb  ktec¥. 
The  use  of  thbse  win^cf  slb^i^es,  hftWr 
ever,  is  nOwihltrrefBt’entil^ly  rehiWtd^h-' 
cdy  on  acOhdnt  oT 

occasioned 
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occasioned  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  cleave  tlie  air :  for  they  proceed 
more  swiftly  than  the  best  skater,  and 
will  frequently  go  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
in  two  minutes. 

■  "  ' 

Mr.  Urban,  Upper  Cadogau- 

place,  Jan.  Id. 

1I1AL)  not  intended  to  have  noticed 
the  very  able  review  of  my  work 
on  Armour,  which  adorns  your  pages, 
because  the  unbounded  encomiums 
lavished  so  plentifully  by  its  author 
j)lace  me  in  the  dilemma  of  affecting 
modesty,  or  of  owning;  the  honest 
truth,  that,  though  I  cannot  think 
quite  so  well  of  myself,  I  am  not  proof 
against  the  pleasure  of  his  praise.  But 
as  he  has  expressed  a  regret  that  I  did 
not  give  “  a  miscellaneous  plate  of  cu¬ 
riosities,’^  spme  of  which  he  enume¬ 
rates,  I  think  it  due  to  him  tt»  state 
that  my  principal  reason  was  not  to 
perpetuate  errors. 

1  have  looked  through  Whitaker’s 
“  llichmondshire,”  voL  I.  with  great 
care,  and  most  intensely  at  “  p.  353,’’ 
without  meeting  with  “  the  helmets 
of  the  Burghs.”  That  page  contains 
the  wood-engravings  of  three  mutilated 
effigies  of  the  time  of  Edward  the 
First,  which  have,  however,  but  one 
helmet  among  them,  and  that  placed 
under  the  head  of  the  first  in  order. 

Will  your  Reviewer  pardon  me  for 
asking  whether  he  has  mistaken  for 
“  helmets  which  open  sideways  in  a 
very  curious  manner,”  the  coiffes  de 
mailles,  with  the  tasselled  cords  hang¬ 
ing  down  on  each  side,  that  draw 
them  close  to  the  head,  and  attach 
them  to  the  capuchon  ?  I  had  men¬ 
tioned  that  these  ornamental  ligatures 
are  first  seen  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry, 
where  William  is  adjusting  the  helmet 
of  Harold,  and  had  exhibited  them  in 
Plates  XV.  XVI.  and  XXIII.  though 
in  these  1  acknowledge  the  ends  are 
not  developed.  This  capuchon,  with 
a  little  alteration,  took  in  the  next 
reign  the  name  of  Camail,  and  when 
attached  to  the  basinet,  as  usual,  these 
cords  always  appear  in  specimens  an¬ 
terior  to  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Se¬ 
cond,  with  the  tassels  upwards. 

Or  does  not  your  Reviewer  rather 
allude  to  the  brasses  of  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Fourth,  in  CattericChurch, 
vol.  ii.  p.  28?  If  so,  it  is  the  beaver 
only  of  the  helmet  which  opens 
side-ways,”  and  such,  from  an  original 
of  Edward  the  Sixth’s  time,  in  my 


son’s  collection,  will  be  found  at  the 
foot  of  Plate  LXVII.  in  my  work.  I 
must,  however,  thank  him  for  bring¬ 
ing  to  my  notice  so  early  a  specimen, 
and  venture  to  express  a  hope,  Mr. 
Urban,  that  some  of  your  friends  will 
Uike  off  fresh  impressions,  that  we  may 
see  something  more  distinct  and  cor¬ 
rect  in  your  useful  Miscellany,  than  in 
the  volume  above  mentioned. 

“  The  singular  shield  of  John  of 
Gaunt’’  never  belonged  to  that  prince, 
and  notwithstanding  its  bouche  is  on 
the  top,  as  in  those  introduced  into 
the  initial  letter  of  Henry  the  Fourth’s 
reign,  I  do  not  conceive  it  to  have 
been  so  early  as  even  that  period. 
The  oldest  date  I  can  bring  my 
mind  to  assign  to  it,  is  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Sixth.  If  your  Reviewer 
will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the 
Knight’s  cap  surmounted  by  the  Lion, 
engraved  by  Charles  Stothard  in  his 
account  of  the  monument  of  the  Black 
Prince,  he  will  find  it  a  truncated  cone 
appropriate  to  the  form  of  the  justing 
helmet  of  the  period  on  which  it  was 
placed,  while  that  represented  as  on 
the  monument  of  John  of  Gaunt  is 
convex,  such  as  would  fit  a  justing- 
helmet  of  Plenty  the  Sixth’s  reign. 

But  I  will  venture  a  step  further, 
and  say,  that  the  Monument  itself  was 
probably  not  erected  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  canopy 
is  of  a  late  style  of  architecture,  ana 
the  head-dress  of  the  female  (the  only 
conspicuous  figure)  has  a  much  stronger 
resemblance  to  those  of  that  date,  than 
to  any  of  the  preceding. 

The  inscription  copied  in  Sandford, 
which  was  on  a  tablet  near  the  mo¬ 
nument,  is  a  further  corroboration  of 
my  idea  that  Henry  the  Seventh,  on 
his  accession,  caused  this  sepulchral 
memorial  to  be  erected  to  revive  the 
national  respect  for  the  house  of  Lan¬ 
caster,  and  that  a  jusiing-shield,  lance, 
and  knight’s  cap,  were  sought  from 
among  the  old  stores,  and,  with  the 
blazon  of  the  arms  of  the  Duke,  affixed 
to  the  canopy.  An  original  shield  in 
my  son’s  possession  greatly  resembling 
it,  has  been  engraved  at  the  bottom  of 
Plate  LI.  of  my  book. 

Your  Reviewer  has  mentioned  these 
things,  as  he  says,  “  inter  alia.”  I 
will  enum.erate  some  of  the  same  kind. 

In  the  British  Museum  is  a  ciroulat 
shield,  which  had  belonged  to  Dt; 
Woodward,  and  was,  I  believey  pur-, 
chased  at  the  sale  of  his  effects  by- Dt. 

Wilkinson,' 
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wait  inson,  for  the  sum  i^  five  Jnmdred 
pounds!  ! !  uiwler  tfie  idea  that  it  was 
Roman.  The  aame  impression  had 
induced  Dr.  Clarke  to  introduce  an 
engraving  of  it  into  his  splendid  edition 
■of  “C^aesar’s  Commentaries,’*  and  Gaie 
to  write  a  .learned  treatise  de  purmA 
e^uestri,  while  in  reality,  notwith- 
■stamling  it  bears  on  it  the  story  of 
Brennus  throwing  h'ts  sword  into  the 
scale,  persons  at  all  conversant  in  these 
matters  well  kvrow  that  it  was  not 
fabricated  before  the  reign  of  our  Henry 
VIII. 

Captain  Grose  has  prefixed  to  his 
treatise  an  engraving  of  an  oval  shield, 
for  which  he  tells  us  Dr.  Ward  gave 
fwe  kwtdred  pounds  under  the  idea 
(which  is  likewise  his  own),  that  the 
sulnect  being 'Scipio  receiving  the  keys 
of  Carthage,  it  must  be  Roman.  Now 
tbis^’ery  jtliield  is  in  the  .possession  of 
my  friend  the  Right  Hon.  Charles 
Williams  Wynn,  President  of  the 
’Board  of  Control,  and  having  examin¬ 
ed  it,  1  find  the  initials  of  Henry  the 
Second  of  France. 

There  is  also  in  the  case  containing 
the  Roman  armour  and  arms  in  the 
British  Museum,  an  embossed  casque 
of  a  demi-lancer  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time,  presented  to  that  ccdlection  under 
an  Idea  that  it  was  Roman. 

It  might  be  observed,  that  in  my 
I  htwe  obstahied  from  noticing 
whal  'the  late  Mt.  Lyso-ns  has  engraved 
in  his  **  Reliquiae  Homanae’*  for  Ho¬ 
man  atandarrls,  an  inscription  upon 
■one'  proving  that  they  never  could  have 
been  designed  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  met  with  at  least  half  a  dozen 
short  swords,  having  on  them  the  date 
1444,  which  I  have  generally  traced  to 
Hungary,  and  therefore  conjecture 
that,  as  they  are  scarce  a  century  old, 
this  may  possibly  be  the  supposed  date 
of  the  nvanu factory ;  yet,  1  have  been 
told,  that  a  late  Lieutenant-Gwernor 
of  the  Tower  used  to  wear  one,  con¬ 
ceiving  it  had  been  made  at  that 
period. 

So  the  sword  shewn  at  Dunbarton 
Castle  as  that  of  W’allace,  is  of  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Fourth.  But  I 
will  carry  on  the  list  no  further. 

Permit  me,  however,  to  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  asking  if  any  of 
your  Correspotidents  can  inform  me  of 
the  etynjon  of  JSmcm.je  ?  Weever,  in 
hie  ^  Funeral  Monuments,’’  writing 
ill  1631,  calls  the  pideftes  over  the 
amipits  on  Sir  Simon  relbridge’s  figure, 
**  Emerases.”  Qu  ?  is  there  such  a 


word  as  Embrace  for  Enbras,  and  if 
80,  is  the  other  a  misprint  ? 

Yours,  &c.  Samuel  R.  Meyrick. 


I 


Mr.  Urban,  Jan.  20. 

N  your  vol.  lxxv.  p.  g,  you  gave 
an  engraving  of  an  antient  l^ortrait 
from  the  Collection  of  Charles  B.  Ro¬ 
binson,  Esq.  of  Hill  Ridware,  and  at 
the  same  time  requested  some  elucida¬ 
tion  of  it.  This  call  was  ans\vcred 
by  a  Correspondent,  in  p.  219  of 
the  same  volume,  who  explains  it  to 
be  a  portrait  of  Seymour  Duke  of  So¬ 
merset.  This  I  conceive  to  be  an 
error.  It  is,  I  doubt  not,  a  portrait  of 
the  yonnger  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  Admiral  Thomas  Seymour, 
Lord  Sudley. 

There  is  a  nearly  similar  portrait  in 
the  collection  of  the  Marquess  of  Bath, 
at  Imngleat,  which  is  confidently  at- 
tributerl  to  Admiral  Seymour.  In  con¬ 
firmation  of  it,  the  following  lines  on 
the  porlrait,  were  written  on  a  picture 
of  this  Nobleman,  and  presented  to 
Queen  Elizabetli  by  John  Harington, 

1567. 

“  Of  person  rare,  strong  lymbes,  and  manly 
shape, 

By  Nature  fram’d  to  serve  on  sea  or  lande  ; 
In  friendship  firrae,  in  good  state  or  ill  happ, 
In  peace  head-wise,  in  war-skill  great,  bolde 
hande. 

On  liors  or  foot,  in  peryl  or  in  playe, 

None  could  exoell,  tl>o’  many  did  easaye. 

A  suljtjecte  true  to  Kynge,  a  servant  greate, 
Friend  to  God’s  truth,  and  foe  to  Koine's 
deceite  ; 

Sumptuous  abroad  for  honor  of  the  lande, 
Temp’rate  at  home,  yet  kept  grpat  state 
with  stale  ;  [meat 

And  nolde  house  that  fed  niore  mouths  witli 
Than  some  advanc’d  on  higher  steppes  to 
stande. 

Yet  against  nature,  reason,  and  just  lawes, 
His  blood  was  spilt,  guiltless,  without  just 


cause 


«■  >» 


A  'copy  of  the  Marquess  of  Bath’3 
picture  has  been  engraved,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  Lodge’s  “  Portraits  of  Illus¬ 
trious  Persona  ges.”  .1.  B.  N. 

xcni.  ii.  41 '-2.  The  Dmid  in  London 
seeing  a  horse-shoe  nailed  to  a  bench  at  the 
Excliange,  is  certainly  no  proof  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  in  the  IMetropalis  of  the  superstition 
of  aftixing  this  witoh-expelling  amulet  to  the 
iHreshot'ds  of  doors.  Had  your  Correspondent 
traver.sed  the  variocs  allies  and  courts  in 
this  City  as  often  as  I  have,  he  might  have 
seen  nitvnerous  instances  of  the  horse'shoa 
in  its  proper  situation.  1^.  I.  C. 


Nugre 
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1 .  Memoir  of  the  late  Mrs.  Henrietta  For- 
d^ce,  relict  of  James  Fordyce,  D.D.  co.t- 
lai/iiiig  Original  Letters,  Anecdotes,  a/ul 
Pieces  of  Poctrji.  To  ivhich  is  adiled  a 
Sketch  of  the  Lfc  of  James  Fordyce,  D.D. 
Svo.  j}p.  Iii9.  Hurst,  <3fc. 

1Y/f  FORDYCE  wiis  of  an  ancient 

i-fJL  family,  named  Camming.  Her 
parents  died  before  she  had  attained  her 
tenth  year.  A  maternal  relative,  Mrs. 
liacon  Muir,  condacted  her  education. 
After  this,  being  highly  accomplished 
In  music  and  painting,  “  she  was  in¬ 
vited  by  the  Countess  of  Balcarras  to 
reside  with  her  family,  while  agreea¬ 
ble  to  both  parlies.”  (j).  90  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  sister  of  Dr.  For- 
(lyce  brought  on  an  acquaintance  with 
the  latter.  General  Graem,  who  was 
highly  esteemed  by  their  late  Majes¬ 
ties,  pointed  out  to  the  particular  notice 
of  Queen  Charlotte,  (for  that  must 
have  been  the  real  case)  on  embroi-- 
dcred  dress,  w-orked  bv  Miss  Cum- 
niing,  and  presented  to  Lady  Buchan, 
who  wore  it  at  court,  no  doubt  on 
purpose  to  recommend  the  fitir  artist. 
The  result  wa:S  an  invitation  from  her 
Majesty  for  Miss  Cumming  to  sujacr- 
intend  the  education  of  the  Princesses. 
A  sensation  of  discomfort  from  the  de¬ 
pendence,  which  the  high  rank  of 
iloyally  rendered  inevitable,  occasion¬ 
ed  the  offer  to  be  dutifully  and  re¬ 
spectfully  declined.  It  happened,  hov/- 
cver,  that  a  brother  of  Dr.  Fordyce, 
named  ■  Alexander,  who  aspired  to 
be  the  richest  commoner  in  England  ” 
(p.  33,)  had  married  Lady  Margaret, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Balcarras ;  and 
during  a  visit  to  the  splendid  seat 
of  Mr.  Alexander  F^ordyce,  at  Iloe- 
hampton,  the  rooms  were  lighted  up 
in  state,  a  special  licence  prepared,  a 
Dean  invited,  and  Miss  Cumming 
transformed  into  the  bride  of  Dr. 
Fordyce,  whose  costume  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  will  probably  am\ise  our  readers: 

“  She  observed,  that  the  dress  of  her 
Cicero*  was  as  gay  as  the  sober  costvnie 
of  a  Scotch  kirk  m mister  would  admit : 
his  habit  was  entirely  new,  and  he  wore 
light  grey  silk  stockings  j  gold  shoe,  knee, 

*  Mrs.  F.  found  a  resemblance  in  Dr. 
Fordyce  to  the  fpretendedj  busts  of  Cieero, 
of  which  sec  Fosbroke’s  “Encyclopedia  r)f 
Antiquities,”  pp.  1.94.  197. 

Gent.  Mag.  January,  1824. 
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and  stock  buckles,  and  hb  full  curled  wig 
was  newly  and  becomingly  arranged.”  p.  46’. 

During  the  ceremony,  the  Doctor 
would  not  repeat  the  word  worship, 
after  the  minister,  but  sub.'itituted  ho¬ 
nour ;  a  distinction  without  a  differ¬ 
ence,  for  the  original  meaning  of  wor¬ 
ship,  never  implied  idolatry  or  profane 
misapplication  (witness  its  modern  use 
to  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Mayors,  &:c.) 
but  was  simply  a  word,  brought 
through  poverty  of  language,  into  li¬ 
turgies  and  prayers.  The  proper  terms, 
applied  to  Deity,  exist  in  no  language, 
with  which  v.’c  are  acquainted.  Adore 
seems  the  fittest  for  religious  nomencla¬ 
ture;  but  no  single  word  is  able  to 
express  the  sentiment  which  is  felt 
by  a  pious  mind,  in  the  due  performs 
ance  of  religious  offices. 

There  is  no  happiness  upon  earth 
greater  than  that  of  prudent  and  rcr 
fined  people,  of  domestic  habits  and 
easy  circumstances.  The  pleasures  of 
exf>ense  and  dissipation  originate  in 
a  diseased  appetite  for  excitement,  and 
from  bad  taste.  The  encouragement 
of  roguery  and  vice  is  the  result  of 
such  appetite.  Virtue  and  philan¬ 
thropy  were  the  natural  and  valuable 
duties  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fordyce,  prot- 
fessidnally  and  educationally,  and  both 
])arties  w^ere  truly  good  and  respectable 
people.  But  Mrs.  F.  was  peculiarly 
annoyed  by  the  iniperfec lions  of  ser¬ 
vants.  This  is  an  universal  complaint; 
not  groundless  certainly,  but  unphilo- 
sophical,  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words, 
irrational.  It  is  utterly  impossible, 
that  a  person  untrained  for  a  trade, 
and  not  subject  to  arbitrary  power, 
can  be  made  a  perfect  automaton. 
How'  can  a  being  nncivi]i2ed  know 
any  thing  of  the  customs  of  polished 
life,  and,  of  course,  of  the  duties  re>- 
quired  ?  No  tradesman  will  engage  in 
his  employ  a  person  unacquainted  with 
the  business;  but  this  is  done  every 
day  with  regard  to  servants.  There 
are  schools  for  reading  and  writing, 
but  none  for  household  duties.  Re¬ 
ligion  is  the  sole  duty  impressed  ;  and 
God  forbid  that  it  should  not  have  its 
grand  important  weight,  but  it  was 
never  the  intention  of  St.  Paul,  when 
he  condescended  to  make  tents,  that 
he  should  make  them  barlly,  or  en¬ 
courage 
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courage  any  neglect  of  due  worldly 
duties.  Colts  are  not  fit  to  put  Into 
a  gentleman’s  carriage ;  and  awkward¬ 
ness  must  he  expected  from  Indiscri¬ 
minate  hiring.  Addison  says  that  mas¬ 
ters  and  mistresses  absurdly  expect  per¬ 
fection  in  sen^ants;  and  to  such  cruel 
persons  we  would  address  the  follow¬ 
ing  authentic  anecdote  of  a  Royal 
Duke.  He  was  on  a  visit,  and  had 
been  shooting  the  whole  morning. 
Upon  his  return  to  dress  for  dinner, 
nothing  was  ready.  A  momentary 
exclamation  of  censure  was  uttered, 
and  immediately  checked  by  “  1  have 
called  the  poor  fellow  up  two  or  three 
times  in  the  night,  I  must  look  over 
it,”  —  After  all,  the  Scotch  plan  of 
taking  servants  when  children,  and  so 
training  them  gradually  to  their  du¬ 
ties,  is  the  best ;  for  by  long  service 
they  become  attached  to  the  family  5 
antf  it  is  the  fault  of  their  superiors,  if 
th^  are  not  converted  into  firm  friends. 

L^on  the  death  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  in 
1790,  his  widow  W'as  left  amply  join¬ 
tured  ;  a  circumstance,  partly  owing, 
it  is  said,  to  the  Doctor’s  having  derived 
from  ten  to  eleven  thousand  pounds  for 
copy-rights  (p.  fil). — ^This  the  Biogra¬ 
pher  introduces  with  an  ‘^Incredible 
as  it  maif  seem  and  so  it  does  seem', 
especially  as  the  works  of  the  worthy 
Doctor  consist  almost  wholly  of  ser¬ 
mons  *. 

Mrs.  Fordyce  then  removed  to  Bath, 
a  place  distinguished  for  the  excellence 
of  its  police,  the  extent  and  judicious 
conduct  of  its  charities ;  and  for  every 
civil  and  social  duty  and  grace.  What 
high  life  ever  ought  to  be  may  be 
found  in  perfection  at  Bath.  To  such 
a  fine  state  of  society  Mrs.  F'ordyce  was 
a  suitable  accession.  She  united  the 
ease  and  pleasantry  of  a  gentlewoman, 
with  perfect  morality  and  piety,  and 
unlimited  charity.  She  had  also  ex¬ 
cellent  good  sense,  of  which  a  favour¬ 
able  specimen  is  her  letter  (pp,  gg — 
100)  concerning  l-ashleiiSyeLud  Madame 
Piozsi  leading  down  a  dance  at  ninety. 
Mrs.  F.  expired  at  the  age  of  88 — 89, 
on  a  6th  of  January,  but  in  what  year 
is  not  added;  for  it  is  an  odd  distinc¬ 
tion  of  this  biographical  work,  that 
dates  are  not  considered  essential.  In 
all  other  respects  it  is  a  vvcll-writteu 
judicious  Eulogy. 


*  See  an  account  of  Dr,  Fordyce,  with 
a  list  of  his  works,  vol.  lxvi.  1052,  see  vol. 
LX-Vn.  410. 


of  Mrs.  Fordyce,  [Jan. 

We  shall  now  give  an  extract: 

“In  one  of  lier  [Mrs.  Fordyce’sj  wan¬ 
derings,  in  a  secluded  gleOf  many  miles 
from  any  other  human  habitation,  she  heard 
an  old  Highland  woman,  as  she  sat  at  tha 
door ofher s/jir/mg  [hut  or  cottage],  cliaunt- 
ing  with  unthinking  glee,  some  of  the  most 
affectingly  beautiful  of  Ossian’s  Poems  in 
their  original  Erse :  a  full  proof  of  their 
being  genuine  ;  for  this  poor  songstress 
had  never  been  ten  miles  from  her  native 
glen  ;  never  heard  of  any  language  but  her 
own  ;  and  with  vacant  wonder  stared,  when 
she  heard  sounds  uttered,  with  which  her 
ear  was  wholly  unacquabited.”  p.  52. 

Our  inference  from  this  extract  is 
a  confirmation  of  preceding  senti¬ 
ments  ;  that  Ossian,  as  published  by 
Maepherson,  is  an  embellishment  of 
Gaelic  originals. 


2.  Views  of  antient  Castles  o/*England  and 
Wales.  Engrm'ed  by  W.  Woolnoth,  and 
described  by  E.  W.  Bray  ley,  Ji/rt.  Parts  /. 
and  11.  4to.  and  8yo. 

IN  our  former  Volume  (part  i.  p. 
50)  we  prognosticated  that  this  Work 
promised  to  be  popular  and  accept¬ 
able,  and  we  are  nappy  to  find  our 
predictions  fulfilled.  The  First  Part, 
consisting  of  Si.x  Numbers,  contains 
Views  and  Descriptions  of  the  Cas¬ 
tles  of  Peverel,  Brougham,  Wark- 
worth,  Chepstow,  Goodrich,  New¬ 
ark,  Ashby,  Pickering,  Rochester, 
Carisbrooke,  Thornbury,  Tower  of 
London,  Donnington,  Bothall,  Bam- 
boroiigh,  Kenilworth,  Dunstanbo- 
rough,  Conway,  Windsor,  Scarbo¬ 
rough,  and  Hurslmonceux. 

The  Second  Part  embraces  the  Cas¬ 
tles  of  Northiam,  Middleham,  Penco- 
ed,  Upnor,  Manonbeer,  Raglan,  Ro¬ 
chester,  Pevensey,  Wanvick,  Guild¬ 
ford,  LandafT,  Pen  Arth,  Dover,  Cacr- 
diff,  Knaresborough,  Warkworth,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Caernarvon,  Tower  of  London, 
Windsor,  Cowling,  Pendennis,  and 
Caldicot. 

The  great  aera  of  Castle-building  in 
England  was  that  of  the  Conqueror 
and  his  immediate  successors. 

According  to  the  Ihiblic  Record 
Commissioners’  dissertation  on  Domes¬ 
day,  forty-nine  castles  mentioned  in 
that  Survey,  one  only  (Arundel)  is  no¬ 
ticed  as  existing  in  the  time  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confessor.  Eight  are  known 
either  on  the  authority  of  Domestlay, 
or  our  old  Historians,  to  have  becu 
built  by  the  Conqueror  himself.  Ten 
are  entered  as  erected  by  greater  Ba¬ 
rons, 
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rons,  and  one  by  an  under-tenant  to 
Earl  Roger.  Eleven  more,  of  whose 
builders  we  have  no  particular  ac- 
efount,  pre  noticed  in  the  Survey,  ei¬ 
ther  expressly  Or  by  inference,  as  new'. 
It  is  smgulpr  that  the  ruins  which 
a,re  now  remaining  of  all  these  castles 
bave  })rescrvcd  one  feature  of  unifor¬ 
mity.  They  are  each  distinguished  by 
a  mount  and  keep — marking  the  pe¬ 
culiar  style  of  architecture  introduced 
in  our  castellated  fortifications  by  the 
Normans  at  their  first  settlement. 

The  castles  of  Dover,  Nottingham, 
and  Durham,  known  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Conqueror  *,  with  the 
iVhite  Tower \n  the  Tower  of  London, 
are  noticed  in  the  Survey.  The  wall¬ 
ed  towns  and  cities  noticed  in  the  sur¬ 
vey  are  fewer  than  the  castles.  Can¬ 
terbury,  Nottingham,  and  York,  ap¬ 
pear  each  to  have  been  surrounded 
with  a  fosse.  Oxford,  Hereford,  Lei¬ 
cester,  Stafford,  Chester,  Lincoln,  and 
Colchester,  are  noticed  as  walled  towns 
and  burghs. 

Such  a  crowd  of  interesting  parti¬ 
culars  occur  relative  to  many  of  the 
antient  Castles  above  enumerated,  that 
we  think  the  ingenious  Author  of 
the  Descriptions  deserves  commenda¬ 
tion  for  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
compressed  into  his  narrow  limits  the 
more  prominent  facts  relative  to  each 
building,  from  the  great  mass  that 
must  have  pressed  on  his  attention  — 
(the  Tov;er  of  London  and  Windsor 
Castle  for  instance)  ;  as  also  for  the  in¬ 
dustry  with  which  he  has  gleaned  all 
that  could  be  said  of  the  minor  Castles. 

Such  a  series  of  beautiful  Engrav¬ 
ings,  with  the  w’ell-digested  descrip¬ 
tions,  cannot  fail,  we  think,  of  being 
generally  patronized  j  and  the  Anti- 
<|uary  w'ill  be  gratified  by  the  ground- 
plans  w  Inch  are  occasionally  given,  as 
tending  materially  to  assist  his  investi¬ 
gations-  We  shall  close  our  commenda¬ 
tions  by  a  specimen  of  the  Author’s 
style  : 

“  This  celebrated  and  important  fortress 
of  ScAKBOKOUGH,  as  several  of  our  ancient 
historians  have  recorded,  was  originally 
erected  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  by 
William  le  Gros,  JEiarl  of  Albemarle  and 


*  We  can  confidently  refer  those  who 
A^'ish  to  discriminate  the  probable  age  of 
('astles,  to  the  chapter  treating  of  Castles 
and  their  Parts,  Origin,  yEras,  and  Styles, 
in  fe’oshroke’s  “Encyclopedia  of  Antiqui- 
ties.'” 
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Holderness,  and  great-grandson  of  the  Con¬ 
queror.  He  ruled  from  hence  witji  j)rincely 
authority  in  the  surrounding  district,  until 
the  accession  of  Henry  II.  when,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  other  nobles  who  had  attained 
great  power  in  the  preceding  reign,  he  was 
compelled  to  resign  liis  Castle  to  that  Mo¬ 
narch,  which  he  did  with  great  reluctance  ; 
and  he  was  so  much  affected  by  this  reverse 
of  fortune,  that  he  retired  to  the  Monastery 
which  he  had  founded  at  Thornton  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  where  Le  died  in  1 1 80.  The 
Castle  was  repaired  and  much  improved  in 
strength  and  magnificence  hy  King  Henry  ; 
or,  according  to  some  writers,  entirely  re¬ 
built  by  him.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  having  become  greatly  dila¬ 
pidated,  it  appears  to  have  again  undergone 
extensive  repairs,  the  probable  c6st  of  which 
was  estimated  at  2,000Z. 

“  The  remains  of  Scarborough  Castle  are 
situated  on  a  lofty  promontory',  elevated 
more  than  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  German  ocean,  which  laves  its 
base  on  the  North,  East,  and  South  sides, 
and  presenting,  in  each  direction,  a  vast 
sweep  of  craggy  and  inaccessible  rocks;  on 
the  Western  side,  towards  the  town,  it  forms 
a  rocky  and  highly  inclined  slope,  thinly  in¬ 
vested  with  verdure.” 

The  Author  then  quotes  the  minute 
description  of  the  remains f  from  Mr. 
Hinderw'ell’s  Antiquities  of  Scarbo¬ 
rough.’’ 

“At  the  period  of  the  ratification  of 
Magna  Charta,  the  possession  of  Scarbo¬ 
rough  Castle  was  deemed  so  important,  that 
the  governor  was  obliged  to  bind  himself 
by  an  oath,  to  conform  to  the  directions  of 
the  noblemen  who  were  appointed  guardi¬ 
ans  of  the  privileges;  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  such  persons  only  should  in  future  be 
made  governors  of  the  fortress,  as  were  es¬ 
teemed  to  be  most  faithful  to  the  Barons 
and  to  the  realm.  When  the  forces  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Barons,  who  had  conspired 
to  effect  the  ruin  of  Piers  Gaveston,^  in 
1312,  were  approaching  Newcastle,  the  un¬ 
happy  favourite  and  his  patron  Edward  II. 
who  had  fled  before  them  to  that  place  from 
York,  retired  to  this  Castle,  whence  the 
King  departed  for  Warwickshire,  where  he 
hoped  to  raise  an  army,  leaving  Gavestoh 
behind  him,  as  he  deemed  this  the  strongest 
fortress  in  the  North,  It  was  soon  besieged 
by  a  detachment  of  the  Barons’  army,  un¬ 
der  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Warren,  and 
being  very  ill  provided  with  necessaries  for 
the  defence,  Gaveston  was  compelled  to  ca¬ 
pitulate,  and  to  surrender  himself  a  prisoner. 
The  terras  of  capitulation,  however,  were 
disregarded  by  the  more  violent  of  the  coa- 
federates,  who,  in  direct  imitation  of  tliat 

"t*  See  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  the"^' Castle, 
in  vol.  Lxix.  10lJ3. 
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conduct  for  the  suppression  of  which  they 

{>rofe«!»ed  to  have  associated  themselves,  be- 
joaded  Gaveston  shortly  afterwards. 

“It  was  in  revenge  for  the  former  impri¬ 
sonment  of  his  father  in  this  Castle,  that 
the  younger  Mercer,  the  Scottish  freebooter, 
entered  Scatborongh  haven  with  his  pirati¬ 
cal  ^fjuadron,  and  carried  away  the  vessels 
that  were  in  it,  which  were  afterwards  re¬ 
covered  from  him  by  Alderman  Philpot, 
whose  public  spirit  and  courage  in  this  en¬ 
terprise  have  become  so  renowned  in  oar 
history.” 

TliC  Work  will  consist  of  two  Vo¬ 
lumes,  and  will  contain  about  100 
views. 

- 0 - 

3.  Meyrick’s  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient 
Armour. 

{^Concluded  from  vol.  xcin.  p.  536.) 

Dr.  MEYRICK  has  not  limited 
his  superb  Archa3ological  work  to  its 
direct  subject ;  but  wisely  relieved  tlie 
tameness  of  a  rank  and  file  of  under¬ 
takers  by  a  variety  of  military  cos¬ 
tume.  Many  of  these  embclUshments 
are  derived  from  chivalry  and  tourna¬ 
ments ;  and  others  from  national  do¬ 
cuments  of  higher  importance,  as 
bearing  upon  the  Art  of  War,  and 
illustrating  the  greatest  events  of  His¬ 
tory.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  exhibits  the  ancient 
arms  used  in  naval  action,  a  subject 
with  which,  except  from  less  perfect 
passages  in  Froissart,  general  readers 
are  almost  utterly  unacquainted. 

“In  a  naval  engagement  provide  your¬ 
self  with  two  spears,  which  you  must  not 
lose  in  throwing ;  let  one  of  tliem  he  a 
long  one,  cajiable  of  reaching  out  of  one 
vessel  to  another;  the  other  with  a  shorter 
handle,  so  tnat  you  may  be  able  to  use  it 
conveniently  in  boarding  an  enemy.  Divers 
darts  are  to  be  u^cd  in  a  sea-fight,  as  well 
heavy  spears  fenced  with  iron,  as  the  lighter 
ones,  and  headed  like  a  dart..... When  you 
assault  any  one  ivith  a  spear,  armed  with 
iron,  strike  his  shield ;  if  his  shield  be 
moved,  then  attack  him  w-ith  the  lighter 
javelin,  or  with  darts,  if  you  cannot  strike 

him  with  the  long  handle  spear . Many 

arras  may  be  convenienly  used  in  a  sea- 
fight  that  cannot  be  used  on  shore,  unless 
in  a  city  or  castle.  In  sea-fights,  scythes 
firmly  fixed  in  Very  long  spears  [perhaps 
guisarmesj,  axes  with  broad  blades,  and 
fixed  to  long  handles,  beam  hooks,  slings 
fixed  to  a  Staff,  cafa^ce  [Ijarbed  darts  or 
spears,  with  a  string  at  the  end  to  recover 
them'],  arid  others  of  that  kind,  stones,  the 
hovy'aiid  the  rest  of  tlie  iqissive  weapons ; 
■  Iwt  bf  thtie  'brtumiribtJS  sea  doal  mixed  with 
sulphur,  holds  the  fil'st  plate;  Nor  art  Gal¬ 


van  . 

traps  [here  probably  mallets  with  spikea] 
made  heavy  with  lead,  and  sharp  battle-axes, 
to  be  contemned.  Towers  ore  also  good, 
from  which  you  may  use  the  arms  here  enu¬ 
merated.  Also  a  lever  or  bar,  its  four  sulea 
armed  with  iron  nails.  In  sea-fights  » 
boar,  [a  boar’s  head,  with  projecting  iron 
tusks,  placed  on  the  prows  of  vessels]  nnned 
with  iron,  may  be  advantageously  used, 
pushed  forward  with  oars. — ^f'or  the  defence 
of  a  ship,  the  following  apparatus  is  highly 
necessary.  A  fence  of  beams,  erected  at 
the  side  of  the  vessel,  prepared  for  war, 
carried  up  so  high  that  there  may  be  formed 
four  doors  sufficiently  large  for  the  passt^o 
of  two  men  in  complete  armour,  these  to 
he  fixed  to  both  sides  of  the  main  deck  so 
firmly,  that  in  jumping  on  the  floor  it  may 
not  totter.  Broad  shields  and  armour  of 
all  kinds  may  he  advantageously  used  in  de¬ 
fending  a  ship.  But  a  very  useful  instru¬ 
ment  for  those  defending  a  vessel,  is  a  body 
covering,  made  of  soft  and  blacked  linen 
sewed  together;  [the  zcamZ-afr,]  also,  with 
the  helmets,  the  pendulous  protection  for 
the  head,  made  of  iron,  [probably  the  coif 
de  medUe  worn  under  the  helmet].”  i.  pp. 
195,  196. 

The  mode  of  attacking  Castles  is  not 
so  obscure  as  that  of  defending  them  ; 
but  some  light  is  here  thrown  upon 
the  stages  of  assault.  If  the  balista 
and  catapult  did  not  shake  the  walls, 
then  the  rain  was  tried  j  and  if  this 
proved  also  iuefl’ectual,  the  idea  of 
storming  by  breach  was  given  up ; 
and  the  belj'rey,  or  wooden  tower^  with 
stories  .so  high  as  to  over- top  the 
walls  was  adopted,  in  order  to  gain 
possession  by  expelling  the  Iresieged 
from  the  battlements.  To  this  ma¬ 
chine  were  added  four  escalade  lad¬ 
ders,  placed  on  wheels,  with  ])lanks 
strongly  fixed  to  them,  so  that  they 
might  be  moved  from  one  place  to 
another  by  means  of  ropes,  dejien- 
dent  from  each  side  (p.  19d).  The 
proper  measures  for  defending  a  Cas¬ 
tle  are  these. 

“  Moreover,  those  who  are  to  defend  a 
Castle  may  make  use  of  most  of  the  arms 
I  have  mentioned  (the  common  weapons), 
with  many  others,  such  as  baliatuj,  great 
and  small ;  slings,  whether  held  by  the 
baud,  or  fixed  to  a  staff;  hand-hows  of  all 
sorts  ;  spears  and  long  poles  capped  with 
iron,  some  heavy  and  some  lightf  with  the 
other  kinds  of  missive  weapons.” 

“  For  eluding  the  effects  of  the  balistre, 
sows,  and  rams,  the  wall  should  be  strongly 
propped  up  with  oaken  piists  on  the  ineride, 
or  rather  by  Waping  up  against  it  «Lrth 
arid  potter’s  clay,  if  tmy  is  at  hand-  The 
defonders  of  castles  may' hang  ovtt  hurdles 
or  baskets  mado  with  Oaken  twig^,  and  those 
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triple  or  five-fold  thick,  filled  with  fsJL  aad 
hitumiacnis  clay,  thereby  endeavouriug  .to 
keep  their  walls  entire.  Against  the  shock 
of  the  raiu,  large  bags  of  hay,  closely  stuff¬ 
ed,  and  let  down  by  iron  chains,  opposite 
that  part  of  the  wall  to  which  the  force  of 
the  ram  is  directed ;  nor  does  it  unfrequently 
happen,  that  the  castle  is  so  overwhelmed 
by  showers  of  arrows,  that  the  guards  are 
not  able  to  remain  on  the  ramparts  (or 
place,  opposite  the  crenelles  in  the  bat¬ 
tlements),  in  such  case  it  is  necessary  that 
hanging  ports  should  be  suspended  by  light 
laths,  two  ells  higher  and  three  lower  than 
the  embrasures,  and  so  remote  from  the 
walls,  that  ail  kinds  of  weapons  may  have 
room  to  be  thrown  downwards  in  the  in¬ 
terval  between  the  w'all  and  these  pensile 
jjorts.  These  ports  should  be  fixed  in  long 
beams,  that  they  may  be  thrust  outwards, 
and  retracted  at  pleasure.”  p.  199. 

We  apprehend  that  this  latter  mode 
of  defence  applies  to  walls,  not  ma- 
chicollated,  and  that  the  latter  fashion, 
partly  at  least,  was  adopted  in  substi¬ 
tution  of  these  temporary  guards. 

“The  prickly  cat  [Jelis  echiiiata^  is  one 
pf  the  best  kind  of  arms,  and  most  useful 
for  the  defenders  of  castles,  which,  being 
jnade  of  great  and  heavy  beams,  and  bris¬ 
tled  with  oaken  teeth,  hung  at  every  em¬ 
brasure,  may,  if  the  enemy  approaclies  near 
the  works,  be  thro^vn  down  upon  him.” 

“  Likewise  a  beam  or  great  piece  of  tim¬ 
ber  fashioned  with  long  poles,  having  well 
sharj)ened  oaken  teeth,  were  used  to  be 
erected  near  the  battlements,  that  they  also 
might  be  thrown  on  the  enemy  if  they  came 
under  the  walls.” 

“Among  the  best  kind  of  arms  is  also 
the  war-rammer  [JLsiuca  bellica  ]  fitted  with 
curved  steel  nails  and  hooks,  which,  when 
it  is  let  down  on  the  enemy,  is  fixed  with 
chains  armed  with  curved  nails,  that  the 
enemy  can  neither  seize  nor  cut  it.  At  the 
end  of  the  chain  is  a  rope,  sufficiently  strong 
to  draw  it  up  ;  this  serves  to  take  and  bring 
into  the  walls  one  or  more  of  the  enemy,  as 
often  as  a  body  of  the  besiegers  come  within 
its  reach.” 

“  Nor  among  the  defensive  machines  is 
the  missive  wheel  to  be  despised.  It  is 
formed  of  two  mill-stones,  joined  by  an 
oaken  axis  j  and  is  thrown  down  upon  the 
enemy  by  means  of  a  plank,  sloping  from 
the  embrasure.” 

“  The  missive  chariot  may  also  bo  effec¬ 
tually  used,  formed  like  an  ordinary  chariot 
with  two  or  four  wheels,  and  so  formed  that 
it  may  be  loaded  at  will  with  eitlicr  hot  or 
cold  stones  :  on  bpth  sides  are  strong  chains, 
which  serve  to  stop  it  when  it  has  run 
Sk  sufficient  distance,  and  to  keep  the  wheels 
from  deviating  when  it  runs  from  a  declin¬ 
ing  plank  in  tlie  embrasure.  Tltis,  when 
the  chains  check  its  course,  wiU  cast  its  load 


among  the  enemy,  which,  from  its  weight 
will  fly  in  all  directions.”  pp.  199,  200. 

The  next  paragraph  exhibits,  says 
Dr.  Meyrick,  the  prototype  of  grape- 
shot. 

“  Some  more  prudent  men  than  ordi¬ 
nary  used  to  incrust  fragments  of  stones  in 
potter’s  clay,  which  would  bear  throwing, 
and  when  they  arrived  at  their  destined 
mark,  separated  into  the  smallest  particles, 
and  could  not  be  thrown  back  again.  For 
the  destruction  of  dry  walls  great  flints 
were  used.  If  a  castle,  defended  by  a  wall, 
would  demolish  by  batteries  a  castle  of 
wood,  ambulatory  towers,  ladders,  sows, 
and  other  machines  fixed  on  wheels,  your 
success  will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  the 
stones  used  are  large  and  hard.” 

“Hot  water,  glass,  or  melted  lead,  may 
be  very  useful  in  the  defence  of  a  castle.  If 
a  sow,  or  any  other  machine,  is  brought 
near  a  castle,  which  cannot  be  hurt  by  hot 
water,  but  are  lower  than  the  walls  of  a 
castle,  the  use  of  long  poles,  shod  with 
iron,  to  which  sharp  and  hot  ploughshares 
are  fixed,  will  gieatly  conduce  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  these  kind  of  machines,  by 
throwing  those  poles  with  the  ploughshares 
on  the  wooden  engines,  and  the  plough¬ 
shares  being  left,  the  poles  may  be  drawn 
back.  Sometimes  burning  pitch  and  sul¬ 
phur  may  be  thrown  on  them.” 

“  Pits  round  abou\  a  castle  are  reckoned 
among  the  methods  of  defence  ;  these,  the 
more  numerous  and  deep  they  are,  the  more 
they  tend  to  the  defence  of  the  fortress. 
First,  if  the  enemy  attempts  to  move  any 
machine  fixed  on  wheels  over  these  pits 
against  the  place,  they  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
pared,  that  they  have  many  and  small  aper¬ 
tures,  but  all  so  artfully  covered,  that  no 
traces  of  them  may  appear;  then  let  the 
pits  be  filled  with  bryshvvood,  and  other 
things  of  that  kind,  such  as  easily  take  fire 
at  night,  when  the  enemy,  from  his  wooden 
castle,  ladders,  or  other  wheeled  machine, 
attacks  the  castle,  some  man  may  steal  se¬ 
cretly  out  and  set  fire  to  the  pits.” 

“  If  it  should  so  happen  that  the  enemy 
batters  the  castle  so  vehemently  with  stones 
that  the  garrison  cannot  keep  their  posts 
without  doors,  or  defend  the  castle,  strong 
oaken  columns  must  be  erected,  upon  which 
large  beams  are  to  be  laid,  sustaining  holm 
planks,  earth  heaped  up  in  the  manner  of  a 
wall,  three  or  four  ells  thick,  for  covering 
them  from  the  stones  thrown.  The  same 
to  be  done  against  a  wooden  tower  for  be¬ 
sieging  a  fortification  of  stone  :  the  columns 
must  be  very  stable  and  firm,  and  somewhat 
higher  than  the  wooden  tower.” 

“But  of  all  the  arms  and  maclunp^  we 
have  enumerated,  the  must  excellent  Is  the 
curved  giant  of  shields,  vomiting  poisoned 
flames.  [This  curved  giant  of  shields  Dr. 
M.  supposes  to  have,  been  sometLiog  much 

larger 
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lar^r  than  a  imyaiBC*  made  to  curve  over 
the  heads  of  those  it  was  intended  to  pro¬ 
tect,  and  furnished  with  several  tubes, 
through  which  the  Greek  fire  might  be 
thrOvVh.’*  i.  p.  201.] 

Inconsequence  of  an  expression  in 
French  bulletin,  concerning  pre¬ 
tended  icopards  in  the  Royal  Anns  of 
England,  instead  of  lions,  mistakes 
have  arisen,  which  Dr.  Meyrick  [i.  35, 
3()]  thus  explains : 

“  The  national  flag,  during  the  reigns  of 
William  the  Conqueror  and  his  two  sons, 
is  said  to  have  been  two  leos-pardiis,  or  lions 
])assaut  guardant ;  one  being  the  device  of 
Normandy,  and  the  other  that  of  Poitou, 
and  that  hence  arose  the  mistaken  idea, 
that  the  antient  arms  of  the  Kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  leopards. 

“That  it  was  a  mistake  is  proved  by  the 
fact  of  our  finding  no  instance  of  the  arms 
of  England  blazoned  as  having  leopards, 
while  even  heralds  have  thus  termed  the 
lions  to  a  late  period.  Tlie  French  call  a 
lion  passant  regardant  a  lion  leopard^  ;  and 
a  leopard  rampant,  a  leopard-lionn^,  a  con¬ 
fusion  of  terms  that  will  account  for  the 
error." 

Here  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  this 
superb  and  national  work.  If  this  be 
not  the  Augustan  age  of  Archasology, 
we  cannot  think  of  a  period  when 
works  upon  the  subject  will  be  more 
elaborately  or  more  judiciously  com¬ 
piled.  But  facile  est  addere  inven- 
iis  and  it  is  a  very  unsatisfactory 
feeling  to  an  author  of  high  merit,  to 
know  that,  after  he  has  been  sole  ar¬ 
chitect  of  his  fabrick,  a  mere  beauti- 
fier  or  carpenter  shall  add  a  few  em¬ 
bellishments,  and  then  claim  the 
whole  reputation.  Works,  however, 
of  such  ex  pence  as  this  before  us,  are 
in  some  degree  protecteel,  in  the  re¬ 
spect  mentioned,  by  the  heavy  cost 
of  re-editing  them.  The  same  cost 
attaches  to  ponderous  columned  folios, 
like  those  of  the  Foedera  or  Chroni¬ 
clers  ;  but  in  various  works,  less  mat¬ 
ter  and  more  plates  would  be  prefer¬ 
able,  and  have  the  same  preventive 
effect.  ^  Whether  the  colours  of  such 
fine  prints,  as  those  of  Dr.  Meyrick’s 
book,  will  stand,  must  depend,  we 
apprehend,  upon  freedom  from  damp, 
and  other  circumstances  ;  but  the  idea 
of  thus  imitating  iiinminated  Missals 
is  good ;  and  capable  of  being  copied 
on  various  scales.  Genealogical  and 
Biographical  works  ma;^  thus  be  made, 
to  cqnlain  family  portraits;  and  a  nqw 
character  and  double  interest  ^9  given 
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if  they  are  compiled 
in  the  interesting  form  of  Gage’s  Hen- 
grave. 


‘t.  Report  cf  the  Committee  of  ZTic  Torteuslan 
Bible  Society  for  the  Year  18^3. 

5.  Bagster' 3  Scripture  Harmony y  1823. 

THE  objects  of  this  Society  may 
be  best  detailed  in  their  own  words  : 

The  origia  of  this  Society  is  not  to  be 
found  in  any  idea  entertained  by  the  per¬ 
sons  by  whom  it  was  projected,  of  the  in- 
competency  of  those  societies  already  In 
existence  to  furnish  an  adequate  supply  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  nor  is  the  most  re¬ 
mote  desire  of  entering  into  a  competition 
with  them.  The  conviction  that  ulterior 
benefit  on  the  largest  scale  was  attainable, 
by  the  adoption  of  some  plan  not  hitherto 
tried,  was  the  only,  and,  they  trust,  a  suf¬ 
ficient  motive  for  their  labours. 

“  With  this  object  in  view,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  several  individuals  was  strongly  ex¬ 
cited  and  directed  to  personal  Inquiry ;  and 
after  close  and  diligent  investigation,  they 
were  led  to  a  decided  conviction,  that  the 
too  general  disregard  of  the  sacred  volume 
which  prwailed,  originated  in  a  want  of  tliat 
direction  and  assistance,  so  essentially  ne¬ 
cessary  to  conduct  the  inexperiencerl  reader 
to  the  more  devotional  and  practical  parts 

of  that  venerable,  but  multifarious  book . 

This  ultimately  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
PoRTEusi.vN  Bible  Society, 

Others  also,  whose  sentiments  upon 
the  great  question  of  the  authenticity  and 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  are  known  to 
be  lax,  have  become  auxiliaries.  They  ad¬ 
mired  the  morality  of  the  Bible,  but,  from 
mistaken  views  and  a  false  delicacy,  objected 
to  its  circolatiou  ;  because,  as  they  conceiv¬ 
ed,  its  efficiency  to  do  good  was  neutralized 
by  an  admixture  of  details  and  Taws,  the  pe¬ 
rusal  of  which  was  not  calculated  to  profit 
the  youthful  mind.  Many  parsons  holdbig 
such  opinions,  and  conceiving  tlieir  objec¬ 
tions  to  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Porteusian  Bible,  have  lent  their  aid  iu  fur¬ 
thering  the  objects  of  the  committee.” 

We  shall  now  give  the  -atldrqsB  I0 
the  reader,  prefixed  to  the  Bible  i 

“  Those  chapters  which  are  of  a  more 
sjnritual  and  practical  nature,  are  distin¬ 
guished  throughout  the  Port£Us;an’  Bible 
by  the  figure  (l)  being  printed  at  the  head 
of  each  chapter ;  and  will  l>e  found  highly 
suitable  portions  for  occasional  meditation  ; 
and  for  cliildren  and  others,  when  called 
upon  to  read  to  their  parents  or  sick  friends. 

‘‘  The  IfiBAXing  JiUtariccd  chapters  ar©  dls- 
tmguished  by;  the  figure  (2)  b«ing  priqted 
at  tlie  head  of  each  chapter  j  and  are  ^m- > 
pqrtaut  to  be  rcatl  in  tlieir  course,  in  order 

to 
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to  donnect  tire  historical  chain  of  divine  re¬ 
velation  ;  forming,  together  with  the  other 
selections,  a  comprehensive  and  most  inter¬ 
esting  series  of  Scripture  Readings  ;  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  closet,  the  family,  or  the  school. 

Our  Lord’s  Discourses,  Doctrines,  Pa¬ 
rables,  and  other  chapters  of  a  more  pecu¬ 
liar  interest,  are  distinguished  by  a  star 
being  added  as  above.” 

The  plan  is  excellent,  but  not  closely 
followed  :  thus,  Gen.  xi.  is  not  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  historical  chapters  in 
general  seem  to  be  left  to  the  reader’s 
prior  acquaintance  with  them  :  several 
m  Leviticus  which  occur  among  the 
legal  ordinances,  are  in  this  case  :  nor 
is  care  taken  to  mark  the  historical 
Psalms,  the  I37th,  which  is  purely 
such,  and  not  the  composition  of  Da¬ 
vid,  being  without  a  figure.  To  de¬ 
signate  any  of  Proverbs  was  superflu¬ 
ous,  as  they  are  all  of  the  same  cast. 
The  same  objection  applies  to  the 
Prophecies  as  to  the  Psalms,  many  of 
which  are  necessary  links  in  the 
chain  of  history.  We  fear,  as  Mr. 
Boone  says, 

— - while  there  reigns  an  itch 

To  teach  the  poor,  that  we  neglect  the 
rich 

And  that  this  plan  is  too  exclusive, 
under  the  wisn  of  benefiting  those 
who  are  wearied  and  discouraged 
with  tedious  research;’’  and  who  neg¬ 
lect  the  greater  portion  as  altoge¬ 
ther  above  their  capacity.’’  Romans  i. 
which  contains  a  valuable  account  of 
the  origin  of  idolatry,  has  no  number 
prefixed. 

On  the  whole  we  regard  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  Bible  as  useful,  but  in¬ 
complete.  The  PortcLisian  Index  will 
be  found  serviceable  to  the  Student ; 
and  the  chapters  from  Porteus’  Evi~ 
dences,  and  Gilpin’s  Series  of  Pro- 
pheev,  make  an  admirable  adjunct. 
Dr.  Blackwell,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Classics,  recommends  some  particular 
chapters  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
containing  an  epitome  of  its  contents, 
which  we  should  he  glad  to  see  in¬ 
serted,  with  some  variations  and  addi¬ 
tions,  in  the  next  impression,  as  the 
Index  of  Jleference  is  here  by  far  too 
long. 

It  might  be  proper  to  refer  to,  or 
distinguish  in  some  way,  the  passages 
relating  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  such 
as  Genes,  iv.  20,  21,  22.  Levit.  xi. 
1  Sbni.  xili.  19,  2(V2l.  Job  xxxviii. 
xxxix.  xl.  xli.  ’&c.'  which  deserv’C  re- 
gitd,  as  being  thbWyt,  as  well  as  the 


earliest  notices,  of  their  respective  to¬ 
pics. 

Mr.  Bagster’s  Scripture  Harmony, 
merits  the  attention  of  Biblical  read¬ 
ers  :  it  includes  the  Chronology,  the 
various  Readings,  and  the  References, 
in  which  “  the  verse  of  the  chapter 
under  illustration  is  first  marked  ;  then 
follow  the  parallel  passages  in  the 
book  itself  in  which  the  chapter 
stands ;  afterwards,  the  references  are 
laced  regularly  in  the  order  of  the 
ooks  of  Scripture. ..  .References  are 
used  by  authors  for  different  pur¬ 
poses  ;  such  as,  similarity  of  doctrine, 
sentiment,  or  expression. — Prophecy 
and  its  fulfilment — parallel  of  virtues 
or  of  vices — connection  or  continua- 
tion  of  history — similar  or  opposite 
facts — exhibition  of  examples,  pre¬ 
cepts,  and  admonitions  ;  to  which 
may  be  added  illustration  by  contrast; 
and  some  are  introduced  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  same  word  is  found  in  the 
verse,  either  in  the  original  language, 
or  one  of  the  versions.”  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  concordance  to  the 
(Polyglott)  Bible,  is  equally  useful  for 
our  own,  and  is  much  more  extensive 
than  the  marginal  references  annexed 
to  it.  The  passages  introduced  are 
stated  to  amount  to  half  a  million  ! 


6.  Ancient  W story,  for  the  Use  of  Schools, 
By  the  Rev.  John  Robinson.  3vo.  dp. 
496.  Phillips. 

7.  Universal  Modern  History.  By  John 
Robinson,  D.D.  8vo.  pp.  593.  Phillips. 

8.  Chromlogy  of  the  Reigns  of  George  III. 

and  IK.  with  a  General  Chronology  to  the 
year  \7 60.  5?/ James  Fordyce.  18mo. 

Longman. 

Dr.  ROBINSON’S  Histories  have 
passed  through  several  editions, — a  test 
of  popularity,  but  not  of  merit,  for  he 
copies  the  worst  historians,  and  follows 
their  worst  errors.  Those  who  com¬ 
pare  his  characters  of  Philip  and  Alex¬ 
ander  with  those  by  Mr.  Mitford,  or 
the  original  writers,  will  soon  perceive 
that  this  is  the  truth. 

If  the  Ancient  History  be  errorieous, 
the  Modern  is  defective.  Thus,  in 
the  article  on  Persia,  after  glancing 
at  the  troubles  which  succeeded  the 
death  of  Nadir  Shah,  he  merely  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  Persians  still  consti¬ 
tute  a  separate  nation  ;  and  among 
the  pridees  who  fill  so  fluctuating  a 
throne,  are  frequently  some  whose 
actions  revive  the  faded  glory  of  their 

country. 
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country,  and  conmiarwl  respect  from 
the  surrounding  sovereij^ns.’’  In  the 
tr,ansltttioii  of  M.  Tancoignc’s  journey 
(London,  1820)  the  reader  will  find  a 
brief  account  of  this  eventful  period. 
Priivce  Mirza,  heir-apparent  to  the 
(rrown,  died  in  1822,  when  this  vo¬ 
lume  is  dated  *. 

The  last  century  of  the  Mogul  Em¬ 
pire  in  Ilindostan  is  hut  slightly  touch¬ 
ed,  and  the  author  tells  us  that  Shah 
Allum  now  reigns  at  Delhi.  If  we 
do  not  mistake,  he  died  in  180?. 

The  account  of  Egypt  closes  at 
1,802,  as  if  the  taking  of  Alexandria 
by  General  Frazer,  and  the  conquests 
of  Mohammed  Ali,  with  the  down¬ 
fall  and  extinction  of  the  Mamelukes, 
were  not  matter  for  history.  The  ca¬ 
nal  at  Alexandria,  a  work  of  Euro¬ 
pean  engineers,  finished  in  1821,  might 
also  have  been  noticed. 

Napoleon  died  in  1821,  yet  this 
event  is  unnoticed,  as  well  as  French 
History  since  1815. 

Under  America,  no  notice  is  taken 
of  the  late  resolutions,  which  are 
briefly  mentioned  in  the  History  of 
Spain.  The  account  of  British  India 
possesses  most  merit. 

A  Chronology  is  subjoined,  of  which 
our  readers  may  judge  from  one  pas¬ 
sage, — ‘M8I9,  Massacre  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  August 

These  editions  are  ornamented  with 
cuts  :  an  advertisement  assigns  24  to 
the  Ancient  History,  while  its  index 
refers  but  to  12.  Of  these,  Popilius 
drawing  a  circle  round  Antiochus,  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  text,  nor  Beli~ 
sarius  asking  alrnsy  which  story  is  en¬ 
tirely  apocryphal.  The  Triumph  of 
Pompey  is  a  miserable  copy  from 
Alexander  s  eiitry  into  Babylon,  by 
Le  Brun. 

Mr.  F  brdyce’s  work  is  serviceable 
in  matter,  and  convenient  in  size ;  its 
contents  are  of  a  very  extensive  na¬ 
ture,  but  its  political  passages  are 
grossly  offensive,  a  blemish  which  all 
chroniclers  should  avoid. 

There  is  still  room  for  an  Ancient 
and  Modern  History  of  less  extent  than 
Dr.  Mayor’s,  and  larger  and  better 
than  Dr.  Robinson’s,  in  which  the 
narratives  might  not  evaporate  in  com¬ 
pressing,  or  swell  the  work  to  an  in- 

^  Mr.  Baldwyn  has  announced  the  Tra- 
>ei3  of  Sir  Anthony  Sherley  and  ]»is  bro- 
tbers  (mentioned  by  Wood  and  Herbert, 
and  noticed  in  the  lietrospectivc  Review,) 
from  a  curious  MS. 


convenient  size.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  j)roper  to  acknowledge  our  grati¬ 
tude  to  Dr.  R.  for  his  .Antiquities  of 
Greece.  Colonel  Mitford,  wc  are 
liaj)py  to  add,  has  devoted  his  talents 
and  research  to  sacred  as  well  as  to 
profane  annals,  and  his  “Judaic  His¬ 
tory’’  is  at  length  before  the  public. 

9.  Fragmenta  Regalia.  Memoirs  of  KWza- 
beth,  her  Court  and  FavouHles.  By  Sir 
Robert  Naunton,  Secretary  of  Slate  to 
King  .James  the  First.  A  new  Edition, 
with  Notes  ;  arul  a  Memoir  of  the  Author. 
The  Text  collated  with  the  MS  Copies  in 
the  British  Museum.  Bvo.  pp.  xxvi.  152. 
Baldwyn. 

THE  study  of  History  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  branches ;  the  first, 
comprised  in  legitimate  w’orks,  from 
Goldsmith  to  Lingard;  the  second,  in 
private  memoirs  and  county  biogra¬ 
phies.  The  re-publication  of  many  of 
these  may  be  traced  to  the  Waverley 
Novels,  w'hlch  embrace  various  pe¬ 
riods  in  British  history,  and  have  oc¬ 
casioned  the  revival  of  several  interest¬ 
ing  works  ;  these  admit  us  behind  the 
scenes,  where  all  disguise  js  thrown 
aside,  and  every 'character  appears  in 
its  native  excellence  or  deformity. 
Naunton’s  book,  from  many  causes, 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  this 
class. 

Fuller  remarks  of  this  work,  that  it 
was  “  a  fruit  of  his  younger  years/’ 
but  “in  such  high  esteem,”  from  its 
curiosity  and  authenticity,  among  men 
in  place  and  business,  that  numerous 
copies  of  it  were  transcribed  by  clerks 
for  “  lovers  of  antiquity  and  state  /’  of 
course  before  it  was  printed,  after  his 
death,  in  lC41. 

By  a  note  at  page  1,  it  appears  that 
a  translation  is  extant  in  French,  and 
one  in  Spanish  would  be  serviceable, 
as  so  many  of  the  persons  described 
were  connected  with  the  revolt  of  Hol¬ 
land.  Naunton  cannot  be  charged  with 
adulation,  and  many  passages  seem  to 
show  that  he  never  intended  his  Me¬ 
moirs  for  publication,  but  circum¬ 
stances  in  lime  rendered  it  necessary, 
as  this  passage  will  evince  : 

“  We  must  ascribe  some  part  of  the  com¬ 
mendation  [of  Elizabeth]  to  the  wisdom  of 
tlie  times,  and  the  cboyce  of  Parliament- 
men;  for  I  sayd  not  that  they  were  at  any 
time  given  to  any  violent  or  pertinacious  dis¬ 
pute,  the  elections  being  made  of  gru^-e  and 
discreet  persons,  not  Jactiou*  and  ambitious 
of  fame ;  such  as  came  not  to  the  Hou.se 

with 
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with  a  malevolent  spirit  of  contention,  but 
with  a  preparation  to  consult  on  the  pub- 
lique  good,  and  rather  to  comply  than  to 
contest  with  Majesty.  Neither  doe  I  finde 
that  the  House  was  weakened  and  pestered 
through  the  admission  of  too  many  young 
heades,  as  it  hath  beene  of  later  times,”  P.  18. 

The  printing  of  the  MS.  was  there¬ 
fore  well  timed,  but  unequal  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  checking  the  impending  trou¬ 
bles. 

This  edition  is  beautifully  printed, 
with  nineelcgantportraits,ofwhich  Eli- 
^abeth  is  the  best  resemblance,  and  Sus¬ 
sex  the  best  engraving;  thatof  Naun- 
ton  is  copied  from  Pass:  Sidney  is  cha¬ 
racteristic  in  the  extreme.  The  notes 
display  great  research,  and  the  volume 
cannot  fail  to  supersede  the  last  inele¬ 
gant  and  inaccurate  reprint,  which  is 
dated  1814.  It  has  been  collated,  we 
tnust  add,  with  the  MSS.  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum,  supposed  to  be  inNaun- 
ton's  hand-writing,  so  that  in  every 
view  It  may  rank  as  an  editio  princeps 
with  the  reader  of  taste. 


10,  Cato  to  Lord  Byron,  o?i  the  Immorality 
of  his  PTHtings. 

How  poor  !  how  rich  !  how  abject  !  how 
august ! — You  KG. 

Pp.  128.  VVetton. 

WE  should  be  wanting  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  readers,  did  we  neglect  to 
notice  this  well-timed  and  energetic 
Pamphlet,  considering,  as  we  do, 
that  society  is  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Catonian  spirit  and  virtuous  Indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  x\uthor.  We  are  anxious 
to  promote  its  circulation,  and  would 
recommend  its  being  laid  on  every  ta¬ 
ble  ;  especially  on  those  which  have 
been  polluted  by  “  that  poetry  which 
no  modest  female  can  peruse,  no 
Christian  commend,  no  Englishman, 
with  any  feelings  of  honour  or  patri¬ 
otism,  regard  but  as  a  national  nui¬ 
sance  and  disgrace.’’  —  Convinced,  as 
we  are,  that  “  it  is  morally  intpossible 
that  ihi^  mind,  which  sits  down  pure 
to  the  perusal  of  such  odcnsive  pages, 
should  rise  from  it  with  the  like  pu¬ 
rity,’’  we  glory  in  uniting  with  the 
Author  to  “  anathematize  these  law¬ 
less  revllers  of  virtue,’’  for  “he  who 
brutalizes  every  feeling  that  gives 
dignity  to  social,  every  principle 
that  imparts  comfort  to  domestic  life 
-^he  who  represents  all  chastity  as 
visionary,  and  all  virtue  as  vile,  is  not 
Obmt.  MAG.-/cm<fliri/,  1834. 
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entitled  to  be  considered,  or  to  be 
treated  as  a  man — he  is  a  living  life* 
rary  monster."  In  endeavouring  to 
account  for  the  frenzied  predilection 
with  which  the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron 
has  been  sought,  too  truly  does  the 
Author  remark  that  “  the  present 
must  be  considered  as  an  age  which 
flourishes  in  the  midst  of  excite¬ 
ment. — That  few,  perhaps,  minutely 
examine  the  tendency  where  they  ad¬ 
mire  the  execution  of  a  work — to  be 
entertained  is  frequently  the  sole  ob¬ 
ject.” — “  One  consolation;  however, 
we  have  left;  that  the  Satanic  school 
is  beginning  to  glut  the  market  with 
prophaneness  and  ribaldry — the  com¬ 
modity  is  become  sickening.”  We 
have  thus  clothed  our  own  sentiments 
in  the  language  of  the  Author,  be¬ 
cause  we  could  select  no  words  more 
apposite  and  forcible,  and  because,  by 
these  short  specimens,  we  would  ex¬ 
cite  in  cur  readers  a  desire  to  see  the 
whole  of  a  publication  in  which, 
with  a  zeal  so  manly,  the  writer  en¬ 
deavours  to  stop  the  plague,  already, 
we  fear,  begun  among  the  people. — 
We  would  lend  our  encouragement 
to  his  efforts,  and  urge  him  to  per¬ 
sist  ;  for,  though  the  thoughtless  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Lord  Byron  “  should  look 
cold  upon  him,”  yet,  we  trust,  that  in 
the  reflecting  part  of  society  he  will 
find  “every  hand  lifted  up,”  and 
“  every  heart  rise  in  resolution,  as  the 
demoniac  spirit  rises  in  guilt'.” 


1 1 .  Collections  and  Recollections ;  or.  His¬ 
torical,  Biographical,  and  Miscellaneous 
Anecdotes,  Notices,  and  Sketches,  from 
i^arious  Sources  ,*  tvilh  occasional  Remarks. 
By  John  Stewart,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  386*. 
Whittaker. 

THE  nature  of  this  Publication,  ori¬ 
ginally  collected  and  arranged  solely 
for  the  Compiler’s  arrKisement,  may 
best  be  given  in  his  own  words  : 

“  It  contains  select  passages  from  His¬ 
tory,  Biography,  and  Miscellaneous  Lite¬ 
rature,  which  are  calculated  to  elucidate 
some  of  the  characteristic  principles  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  and  the  state  of  society  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  and  at  various  periods.  This 
knowledge,  indeed,  may  be  acquired  by  an 
extensive  course  of  reading  ;  but  the  atten¬ 
tive  perusal  of  voluminous  authors  would  re¬ 
quire  more  time  and  application  than  many 
might  find  it  convenient  to  bestow.  To 
such  readers,  therefore,  as  wish  to  obtain 
useful  Information,  without  the  labour  of 
much  research,  the  Compiler  trusts  that 
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ttiTs  will  be  an  acceptable  volume  j  while  to 
othelrs,  conversant  with  general  literature, 
it  may  perhaps  prove  an  agreeable  one,  by 
recalling  subjects  of  which  they  retain  but 
an  Imperfect  recollection.—  It  may  be  pro¬ 
per  to  mention  that  the  Compiler  has  ex¬ 
tracted  such  historical  articles  only  as  he 
thought  would  be  most  entertaining,  and 
has  therefore  confined  himself  chiefly  to 
those  furnished  by  the  annals  of  our  own 
country.  In  the  biographical  sketches,  he 
has  selected  such  characters  as  were  most 
eminent  or  remarkable  at  the  periods  in 
which  they  lived.  The  miscellaneous  de¬ 
partment  consists  of  a  variety  of  notices 
relative  to  the  customs  and  opinions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  the  maxims  of  celebrated 
men,  remarkable  instances  of  courage,  mag¬ 
nanimity,  and  fidelity,  and  other  subjects  of 
a  curious  and  interesting  nature.  In  the 
selection  of  the  humorous  pieces,  the  Com¬ 
piler  has  studiously  avoided  those  hackneyed 
jests  and  anecdotes  which  are  to  be  found 
in  every  repository  of  wit  and  repartee ; 
nor  is  he  aware  of  having  admitted  any  ar¬ 
ticles  which  have  appeared  in  Collections  of 
a  similar  nature.  He  has  endeavoured,  in 
short,  to  render  these  Collections  and  Re¬ 
collections  as  entertaining  as  possible,  and 
shall  feel  gratified  if  they  meet  with  the 
approbation  of  the  public.” 

There  is  a  good  Table  of  the  mul¬ 
tifarious  Contents  of  this  amusing  and 
instructive  Volume. 


12.  Meteorological  Essays  and  Observations. 

By  J.  Frederick  Daniell,  F.R.S.  8vo.  pp. 

490.  Plates. 

THOUGH  we  have  no  opinion  that 
any  one  can  open  an  account  with  the 
clerk  of  the  weather,  for  fine  days  per 
ordery  as  he  would  with  a  fishmonger 
or  poulterer  for  John  Dories  and  tur¬ 
keys,  yet  we  know  that  all  order  im¬ 
plies  rule  and  method ;  and  though 
from  the  largeness  of  the  scale  of  ac¬ 
tion,  atmospheric  phenomena  cannot 
be  definitively  foretold,  like  tides  and 
eclipses,  yet  we  think  that  average 
rules  may  be  formed,  of  important  con¬ 
sequence  to  health  and  agriculture. 
We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that 
much  novelty  is  to  be  elicited,  of 
an  instructive  kind  ;  and  certainly  the 
work  of  Mr.  Daniell  is  most  elaborate, 
and  properly  conducted  eti  philesophe. 
One  of  his  objects  is  to  supersede  Tor¬ 
ricelli’s  invention,  by  the  construction 
of  a  new  barometer;  but  we  do  not 
think  that  a  preface  of  censure  on  the 
Royal  Society  will  aid  that  object.  We 
blame  no  author  for  submitting  his 
opinions  to  the  pnblick  in  the  first  in¬ 


stance  )  but  we  can  see  no  prudent 
reason  why  he  should  invite  hostility? 
why  put  himself  in  their  power  at  all, 
if  he  fears  repulse? — As  to  the  work 
itself,  we  sincerely  hope  that  its  suc¬ 
cess  may  be  commensurate  to  the  sig¬ 
nal  industry  and  patience  of  the  Au¬ 
thor,  but  it  would  require  at  least  a 
twelvemonth  to  make  the  proper  ob¬ 
servations,  or  go  through  the  experi¬ 
ments. 

13.  Surtees’  History  q/' Durham.  Vol.  Ill, 

(Continued from  vol.  xcin.  'n.  p.  613. J 

WE  concluded  our  last  notice  with 
the  first  part  of  Vol.  III.  and  now  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  second,  which  includes 
part  of  Darlington  Ward. 

In  p.  284  we  have  an  account  of 
Roger  de  Ferie  having  killed  a  wild 
boar.  From  this  Mr.  Surtees  makes 
the  following  deduction,  concerning 
animals  borne  in  heraldry:  “It  was 
not  unusual,  either  in  England  or 
abroad,  when  a  man  had  slain  a  boar, 
wolf,  or  spotted  pard,  to  bear  the  ani¬ 
mal  as  an  armorial  ensign  in  his 
shield. 


“  The  seal  of  Roger  de  Ferie  still  re¬ 
mains  in  the  Treasury  of  Durham, 
exhibiting  his  old  antagonist,  a  boar 
passant.’’ 

T'his  practice  M  r.  S.  supports  by  other 
instances,  but  we  think  that  though 
such  effigies  may  have  been  borne  on 
a  shield,  before  the  introduction  of 
heraldry,  and  might  be  contemporary 

with 
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with  it,  in  regard  to  persons  not  en¬ 
titled  to  coat  armour,  still  that  the 
majority  of  the  animal  figures,  and 
most  others,  vvas  taken  from  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  the  chief  I,.ord,  to  whom  the 
historical  origin  (if  there  was  such  an 
origin)  properly  appertained.  The 
arms  parlantes  of  Uairun  ( a  Heron, 
p.  287),  of  calves  for  Veel,  or  de 
V"itul  is,  and  the  vast  varieties  of  lions, 
in  particular,  show  that  such  an  his¬ 
torical  origin  is  very  limited. 

In  Whitworth  Church-yard  is  an 
antient  monument*,  representing  a 
knight  with  his  vizor  closed  (with 
only  a  transverse  gash),  the  sword  on 
the  right  hand  elevated  to  the  vizor, 
the  shield  on  the  left,  and  legs  cross¬ 
ed,  resting  on  somewhat  like  an  angel 
with  a  human  face  ;  a  couchant  hound 
is  sculptured  near  the  sinister  leg;  the 
arms  on  the  shield  are  perfectly  dis¬ 
tinct;  two  bars  within  a  bordure, 
charged  with  torteauxes.  These  arms 
cannot  be  aj)propriated  to  any  family 
now  existing  in  the  North  ;  it  can 
only  be  conjectured  that  the  figure 
belongs  to  one  of  the  early  lords  of 
Whitworth.  P.  292. 

The  house  and  grounds  at  Old  Park 
are  thought  to  be  a  specimen  of  the 
fine  taste  of  the  Poet  Gray.  298. 

In  every  principal  manor  the  Bishop 
had  his  court-house  and  his  hall,  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  steward,  or,  when  the  demesne 
was  leased,  of  the  principal  tenant,  and  the 
hospitality  of  the  Bishop’s  various  residences 
was  provided  for  by  the  reservation  of  sti¬ 
pulated  quantities  of  corn,  oats,  and  bar¬ 
ley,  which  the  villains  and  cotters  were  to 
carry  to  any  of  the  manor-houses  which  the 
Bishop  ordered.”  P.  304. 

Now  this  is  a  most  exact  picture  of 
the  mode  of  living  before  money-rents 
were  introduced  ;  which  payments,  as 
Mr.  Surtees  justly  observes,  coming 
in  course  of  time  to  bear  no  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  real  value  of  the  tenures, 
the  modern  wealthy  Farmer  thus  grew 
out  of  the  ancient  Villain. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  agricul¬ 
tural  implemenU  were  not,  at  least 
some  of  them,  private  property,  but 
lent  out  by  the  landlord  from  man  to 
man  ;  for  we  have  the  following  item  : 

“  William  Smith,  a  messuage  and  four 
acres,  and  makes  the  iron  work  for  two 
ploughs,  the  Bishop  providing  iron,  and 


*  Tiiis  Monument  is  beautifully  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  Stotliard’s  “  Monumental  Tffigies,” 
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the  iron  of  four  [harrows  and  this  ser¬ 
vice  the  farmer  now  performs.”  P.  304. 

In  the  old  Manor-house  of  New- 
biggin  “  the  chief  staircase  was  of 
stone."  (]).  309).  This  was  rare. 

In  p.  312,  under  Midridge  Grange, 
we  have,  “  there  is  a  manor-place  built, 
and  consisting  of  a  grange  (granary  or 
storehouse)  and  an  ox-house,  with  one 
chamber  and  a  cellar  for  the  bailift' 
next  the  gate.^’ 

Upon  this  item  Mr.  Surtees  makes 
the  following  remark  : 

“  Such  is  the  humble  origin  and  first 
state  of  every  place  which  bears  the  name 
of  grange ;  a  store-  house  for  corn,  a  fold 
for  cattle,  and  a  chamber  for  the  steward.” 

They  were  erected  instead  of  manor- 
houses,  where  the  landlords  were  neces¬ 
sarily  absentees. 

In  the  same  page  we  find,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  Civil  Wars  the  soldiers  were 
accommodated  in  manor-houses,  when 
converted  into  garrisons,  by  sleeping 
in  hammocks,  the  crooks  of  which 
still  remain. 

It  appears  from  the  account  of  Kil- 
lerby,  that  the  public  bake-house,  ano¬ 
ther  feudal  oppression,  was  here  at 
least  got  rid  of,  and  that  the  tenants 
took  the  smithery  and  water-mill  be¬ 
sides  into  their  own  hands,  of  course 
by  agreement  with  the  lord. 

“  The  tenants  pay  for  a  forge,  1 2d :  the 
bake-house  is  not  occupied.  The  tenants 
hold  the  water-mill,  valued  with  Heighin- 
ton,  11s.”  P.  323. 

From  p.  326  we  find  that  very  taste¬ 
ful  carving  in  wood,  obtained  in  the 
days  of  Charles  I.  The  following  is 
certainly  rare ; 

“  A  knightly  effigy  of  gigantic  proportion 
lies  in  the  Clhurch-yard  [of  Aycliffe],  on  the 
South  side  of  the  Church.  The  hands  are 
elevated  and  clasped  on  the  breast ;  the 
sword  sheathed ;  a  plain  shield  on  the  left 
arm  ;  the  legs  are  crossed,  and  the  feet 
rest  on  a  couchant  hound.”  P.326. 

We  do  not  recollect  any  similar  se¬ 
pulchral  effigies,  of  gigantic  and  extra- 
natural  size;  and  should  be  glad  if  our 
readers  could  point  to  us  another  in¬ 
stance. 

Under  Haughton  le  Skerne  we  find 
“  a  common  forge  let  *0  a  certain 
smith  for  85.’’  P.  337* 

We  are  minute  in  these  identical 
articles,  because  a  smith,  among  the 
Britons,  was  an  ovate  in  the  Bardic 
order,  and  a  high  personage  among 

'  the 
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the  Anglo-Saxons;  and  the  progress 
of  h  is  descent  in  rank,  to  his  present 
humble  station,  is  curious. 

In  p.  346  we  find  one  tenant  obliged 
to  **  till  four  portions  [of  the  Lord's 
land]  in  autumn  with  the  whole  fa¬ 
mily,  except  the  huswife,”  and  ano¬ 
ther  “  with  only  all  his  men,  except 
the  huswife  in  each  family,  and  ex¬ 
cept  his  own  household.’’  It  further 
appears,  from  p.  361,  that  when  the 
Lord  kept  an  occasional  household  at 
a  manor,  the  tenants  in  villenage  were 
charged  with  the  carriage  of  wood, 
wine,  and  luxuries,  and  that  the  smal¬ 
ler  cottagers  made  hay-ricks,  carried 
fruit,  and  worked  at  the  mill,  by  way 
of  rent.”  P.  352. 

These  are  not  novelties,  but  they 
bring  under  one  view  the  state  of  te¬ 
nancy  under  the  feudal  system. 

In  p.  349  we  have  a  very  neat  vig¬ 
nette  view  of  Mainsforth,  the  seat  of 
the  modest  and  learned  author,  which 
we  the  rather  point  out  to  the  notice 
of  the  reader,  as  it  occurs  in  a  part  of 
the  volume  where  it  was  little  to  be 
expected.  This  old  mansion  is  no¬ 
ticed  in  p,  18,  where  it  is  stated  to 
have  been  nearly  rebuilt  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  since  by  Mr.  Edward  Surtees, 
who  added  a  substantial  square  on  the 
S.E.  The  house  is  singularly  covered 
to  the  very  leads  and  parapet,  with 
giant  pear  trees,  probably  coeval  with 
the  building. 

Drinking  wine  out  of  bowls  is  known 
to  have  been  usual.  In  p.365  we  have 
a  device  “of  a  wine-bowlc,  with  the 
Sarrazain’s  head  upon  it.” 

In  pp.  358,  339,  we  find  that  the 
copyholders  of  certain  manors  were  so 
far  relieved  in  1647,  that  they  were 
“  to  have  2\d.  a  mile,  not  exceeding 
seven  miles  from  the  manor-house, 
nor  going  out  of  the  county ;  and 
they  are  to  have  drink  in  their  flas¬ 
kets,  meat  in  their  wallets,  and  their 
dinner  when  theycomehome.’’  P.358. 

(To  he  continued.) 


14.  The  Phrenological  Journal  and  Mis¬ 
cellany.  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

PHRENOLOGY  is  a  new  word 
in  English,  and  may  therefore  per¬ 
haps  require  some  explanation.  It 
represents  the  same  science  as  was 
formerly  called  Craniologyq  a  term  by 
which  the  science  of  cerebral  patho¬ 
logy  was  known  in  Europe  up  to  the 
summer  of  1816,  when  Dr.  Forster, 


of  Ben’et  College,  Cambridge,  pub¬ 
lished  a  treatise  on  this  branch  of  ana¬ 
tomical  science,  and  substituted  the 
term  Phrenology  for  that  of  Cranio- 
logy,  as  being  more  expressive,  and 
less  objectionable.  This  term  was  af¬ 
terwards  generally  adopted,  and  the 
new'  society  of  anatomists,  formed  in 
Edinburgh  in  1820,  called  themselves 
the  Phrenological  Society.  The 
work  before  us  is  the  first  part  of  a 
series  of  detached  treatises  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  Physiology  of  the  Brain, 
and  other  subjects  connected  with  it. 
It  is  edited  by  Dr.  Poole  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  has  issued  forth,  under  fa¬ 
vourable  auspices,  having  the  support 
of  the  principal  anatomists  and  phy¬ 
siologists  of  the  Scotch  capital. 

’Fhe  work  is  prefaced  by  a  very  able 
introductory  statement,  detailing  the 
motives  which  have  prompted  its  pub¬ 
lication,  and  giving  a  short  sketcli  of 
the  history  of  the  science. 

“  When  we  say  of  the  educated  public,” 
says  the  author,  “  that  very  few  individuals 
Irave  ijet  formed  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  real  nature,  the  cogent  evidence,  and 
the  vast  importance  of  Phrenology,  we  nei¬ 
ther  reproach  the  public  with  its  ignorance, 
nor  compliment  the  phrenologists  on  their 
knowledge  ;  we  merely  affirm  the  fact,  that 
the  public  have  not,  and  that  the  phrenolo¬ 
gists  have,  informed  themselves  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  is  more  than  time  that  the  im¬ 
partial  world  should  know  that  they  ore 
not  only  uninformed,  but  are  grossly  and 
scandalously  misled  in  regard  to  this  new 
department  of  knowledge.”  P.  1. 

The  Author  then  proceeds  to  an 
able  and  succinct  history  of  the  sci¬ 
ence,  and  explains  the  cause  of  the 
very  absurd  colouring  that  was  given 
to  it,  on  its  first  promulgation  In  Bri¬ 
tain,  by  the  enemies  of  the  science. 
And  he  details  some  most  extraordi¬ 
nary  facts  relative  to  the  attempt  made 
to  suppress  the  promulgation  of  the 
new  doctrine. 

Article  11.  is  an  attempt  to  refute 
the  various  objections  raised  against 
Phrenology,  (p.  20.) 

Article  III.  p.  46.  is  a  metaphy¬ 
sical  discussion  carried  on  between 
Dr.  Barclay,  and  Dr.  Geo.  Combe  of 
Pxlinburgh,  on  the  science  consider¬ 
ed  as  connected  with  a  code  of  mo¬ 
ral  philosophy. 

After  this  follow  numerous  treatises 
on  the  separate  branches  of  cerebral 
anatomy  and  pathology;  but  the  most 
interesting  article  of  all  to  the  gene¬ 
ral 
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ral  reader  \s  a  paper  (p.  92.)  “on  the 
application  of  Phrenology  to  Criti¬ 
cism,  and  on  Shakspeare's  Character 
of  Macbeth,”  on  which  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  some  new  and  very  curious 
light  is  thrown,  and  iJome  very  in¬ 
genious  illustrations  of  character  at¬ 
tempted. 

The  Essay  at  p.  120,  on  Material¬ 
ism  and  Scepticism,  demands  parti¬ 
cular  attention,  as  its  object  is  to  re¬ 
move  the  objections  commonly  urged 
on  a  religious  score  against  the  orga¬ 
nology  of  the  brain.  It  is  followed  by 
a  emsory  review  of  the  controversy 
carried  on  respecting  materialism  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Abernethy  and  Mr.  Lau¬ 
rence,  Mr.  Rennell  and  Philostratus, 
the  anonymous  author  of  a  new  pub¬ 
lication,  entitled  “  Somatopsychonoolo- 
gitty  or  Body,  Life,  and  SouL,"  (Hun¬ 
ter,  London,  1823.'!  In  this  review 
the  editor  exposes  the  reason  why  Mr. 
Rennell’s  arguments  failed  in  support¬ 
ing  the  good  cause  he  had  undertaken 
to  defend,  and  at  the  same  time  that 
it  exposes  his  ignorance  of  physiology 
and  of  criticism,  it  supplies  an  im¬ 
portant  hiatus  in  his  argument,  and 
thereby  establishes  the  important  part 
of  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Abernethy  on 
irrefragable  grounds.  Want  of  room 
prevents  our  further  commenting  on 
this  able  work,  which  we  can  with 
satisfaction  recommend  to  public  at¬ 
tention. 

- - 

15.  Rhume  de  V Histoire  de  Fraiucejusqua 

nos  jours,  par  FHix  Bodin.  Troisieme  edi¬ 
tion,  revue  el  augmenlee.  \9.tno.  pp.  274. 

Lecointe  and  Durey,  Paris. 

IN  former  times,  says  the  compiler 
of  this  summary,  history  was  written  for 
the  use  of  the  Dauphin,  but  we  now 
write  for  the  people,  and  the  sons  of 
kings  are  instructed  in  their  turn  by 
books  composed  for  the  nation.  This 
sentence,  which  is  a  fair  specimen 
of  French  esprit,  is  far  from  being 
just :  what  the  people  then  neglected 
to  do,  royal  munificence  did ;  and  to 
the  care  bestowed  on  a  former  Dau- 
hin,  we  are  indebted  for  a  complete 
ody  of  education.  The  Delphin  edi¬ 
tions,  it  is  true,  are  now  rejected  by 
scholars,  but  they  were  intended  to 
comprise  as  much  information  as  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  illustrious  learner,  and 
.  after  the  publication  of  many  others, 
are  generally  preferred  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  youth. 


M.  Bodin  complains  of  the  difficulty, 
while  he  maintains  the  importance,  of 
his  task.  The  History  of  France,  he 
observes,  written  as  it  has  been  so 
often,  and  with  such  variety  of  style, 
seems  to  have  been  hitherto  monopo¬ 
lized  by  genealogists,  who  were  more 
disposed  to  flatter  the  king  than  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  people ;  this  is  indeed  a 
pity,  as  the  king  for  the  time  being 
never  reads  what  his  subjects  choose 
to  tell  each  other,  and  as  such  a  plan 
must  shorten  the  existence  of  the  book. 
An  abridgment,  he  proceeds  to  say, 
was  most  eligible  for  many  reasons  ; 
but  even  an  abridgment  must  begin 
as  early  as  the  inevitulle  Pharamond : 
he  therefore  indulged  his  wish  of  trac¬ 
ing  the  migrations  and  settlements  of 
various  tribes  among  the  Gauls,  whose 
descendants  are  now  comprised  under 
the  name  of  “  French,”  and  com¬ 
menced  at  the  earliest  period.  If,  he 
says,  the  reader  complains  that  too 
much  space  has  been  allotted  to  the 
last  thirty  years,  he  has  thought,  with 
Robertson,  that  the  nearer  history  ap¬ 
proaches  to  our  time,  the  more  use¬ 
ful  it  becomes,  and  the  more  authori¬ 
tative  its  voice;  and  the  French  Re¬ 
volution  forms,  to  use  his  words,  the 
first  chapter  in  the  future  history  of 
the  world. 

The  History  of  France,  like  the  na¬ 
tional  character,  is  compounded  of 
V esprit  and  la  bagatelle,  and  presents 
rather  a  series  of  splendid  episodes, 
than  an  important  narrative  :  the 
reigns  of  Charlemagne,  Francis  I. 
Henry  IV.  and  Louis  XIV.  up  to  the 
decease  of  Luxembourg!! ;  the  deaths 
of  Du  Gueselin,  Turenne,  and  Assas; 
the  entire  life  of  Bayard  ;  tl;ie  genero¬ 
sity  of  Belzunce  *  ;  and  the  names  of 
Charles  Martel,  Joan  of  Arc,  Jeaitne 
Hachette,  and  Charlotte  Corday,  are 
among  its  principal  features.  To  these 
we  can  produce  parallels,  but  not  to 
the  day  of  St.  Bartholenrew,  the  re¬ 
vocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and 
the  tenth  of  August,  1 792.  From  a 
work  written  in  the  style  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  it  is  difficult  to  make  an 
extract  longer  than  an  apophthegm  ; 
but  occasionally  we  meet  with  a  few 
sentences  on  civil  and  literary  sub- 

*  It  is  of  this  excellent  prelate  that  Pope 
says, 

“  Wliy  drew  Marseilles*  good  bishop  purer 
breath,  [death?” 

When  Nature  sicken’d,  and  each  gale  was 

'  i  jects. 
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jects,  and  ihe  following  remarks  upon 
a  memorable  event,  which  display 
much  good  sense,  may  be  offered  to 
our  readers,  who  will  immediately 
perceive  that  the  writer  is  a  liberal : 

Le  crime  de  Louis  XVI.  dtait  d’avoir 
eu  sur  la  royautd  les  id^es  dans  lesquelles 
les  rois  sont  devf^s,  et  d’avoir  voulu  con- 
servir  le  pouvoir  dont  il  avait  hdritd.  Deux 
homines  bons  et  probes,  Charles  I.  et  Louis 
XVI.  moururent  sur  I’^chaffaud  ;  leurs 
families  ont  remont^  sur  le  trdne.  Les 
Tarquins  furent  bannis  de  Rome,  et  n’y 
reparurent  pas.  Dansl’ordre  de  la  nature,  le 
sang  d’un  roi  n’est  que  celui  d’un  homme  ; 
dans  I’ordre  politique,  est  bien  davantage. 
On  ne  songe  pas  alors  combien  les  mal- 
heurs  des  personnes  d’un  rang  ^lev^  pro- 
duisent  sur  le  people  une  impression  pro- 
fonde  ;  la  mort  du  roi  et  celle  de  la  reine, 
qui  la  suivlt,  ont  excite  infiniment  plus 
d’horreur  que  les  massacres  de  Septembre 
et  de  la  terreur."  p.  200. 

The  celebrated  Ode  of  Lord  Byron 
is  greatly  overcharged  :  Buonaparte’s 
entire  conduct  exemplified  the  theory 
of  La  Rochefoucault,  and  the  benefits 
which  he  conferred  on  France  were 
intended  for  the  military  alone ;  but 
he  supplied  the  restless  temper  of  his 
subjects  with  news;  every  gazette  re¬ 
ported  a  battle,  and  every  battle  claim¬ 
ed  a  victory.  The  perusal  of  M.  Bo¬ 
din’s  cursory  narrative  is  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  volumes  published  by 
the  Emperor’s  domestics,  who  have 
left  the  question  in  greater  obscurity 
than  ever.  In  reviewing  the  events  of 
the  Hundred  Days,  we  are  struck  with 
the  resemblance  they  bear  to  the  alter¬ 
nate  ascendancy  of  Marius  and  Sylla; 
nor  perhaj)s  were  so  many  and  so  as¬ 
tonishing  circumstances  ever  compris¬ 
ed  in  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Let  us 
now  observe  the  fruits  of  Napoleon’s 
reign  : 

“J’ai  jugd  Napoldon  avec  I’biflexible  ri- 
gueur  des  principes.  J e  rends  hommage  n^an- 
moins  aux  grandes  cboses  qu’a  faites  cet  hom¬ 
me  extraordinaire.  Quand  sa  volont^i,  unie  a 
son  g^nie,  se  tournait  vers  le  bien,  il  creu- 
sait  le  port  de  Cherbourg,  les  routes  du 
Mont-Cenis  et  du  Simplon  ;  il  d^blayait 
Rome,  Nimes,  et  il  embellisait  Paris.  Son 
blocus  continental  et  les  prohibitions,  bon¬ 
nes  quand  elles  sont,  des  r^'prisailles,  don- 
naient  a  I’industrie  fran^aise  cette  activit<^ 
que  la  paix  a  redouble.  Mais  il  d^peuplait 
les  campagnes,  et  il  couvrait  d^ja  la  France 
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de  fiefs  militaires.  11  est  un  auteur,  parti¬ 
san  d^clar<^  de  la  f^odaUt(?,  qui  admire  Na¬ 
poleon,  uniquement  parce  qu’il  pouvait  seul 
et  voulait  la  retablir.  Ce  qui  est  certain, 
c’est  qu’il  defaisait  la  revolution  avec  elle- 
ra^me.  Quant  a  sa  pr<5dilection  pour  la  no¬ 
blesse,  le  blason  et  I’^tiquette  dans  cours, 
elle  fait  piti^ ;  peut-^tre  est-elle  une  des 
causes  de  sa  perte.”  p.  232-3. 

The  subsequent  events  are  briefly 
but  energetically  described  :  of  the 
reflections  which  close  the  work,  we 
can  only  say  that  in  some  certain  in¬ 
stances  they  are  unjust,  and  are  by  no 
means  calculated  for  the  readers  into 
whose  hands  this  volume  will  proba¬ 
bly  fall.  Political  economy  is  a  study 
which  includes  too  many  figures 
rhetoric  to  bear  strongly  upon  facts, 
and  we  think  with  Frederick  the  Great, 
that  a  turbulent  province  may  be  fully 
])unished  by  receiving  a  philosopher 
for  its  governor.  The  two  following 
passages,  however,  may  be  extracted, 
from  the  importance  of  the  topics  they 
discuss.  Of  America  he  says, 

“  La  puissance  et  la  prospdriu^  ^tonnantes 
des  Etats-Unis  attestent  combien  la  libertd 
est  f^coude.  D’imraenses  contr^es,  le  P^- 
rou,  le  Chili,  la  Plata,  le  Brasil,  Colomble, 
Guatimala,  le  Mexique,  sont  libres  ou  pr^ 
de  I’^tre,  et  vont  ^tre  gouvern^es  par  les 
lois.  Des  Washington  se  sont  trouv^s  par- 
mi  les  descendans  des  Pizare  et  de  leurs  vie- 
times.  Quel  si^cle  !  quels  prodiges  !  L'Am^ 
rlque  n’est-elle  pas  un  vaste  reservoir  pour 
la  civilisation  ?  Mais  que  peut  craindre 
celle-ci,  avec  I’enseignement  mutuel  et  I’m- 
primerie 

Of  France  : 

“Si  nous  ramenons  nos  regards  sur  la 
France,  nous  admirons  les  germes  de  pros- 
p^rit^  qu’a  d^velloppds  sa  revolution.  Son 
Industrie,  ddlivree  du  joug  des  privileges,  a 
pris  un  essor  prodigleux.  Son  sol,  affraimhi 
des  lois  feodales,  s’est  feconde  en  se  divisant; 
la  proprirte,  devenue  populaire  et  mobile,  le 
peuple  devient  conservateurs :  I’horame  qui 
])Ossede  alme  I’ordre.  Les  moeurs  se  sont 
ameiinrees  ;  la  jeunesse  se  llvre  avec  ardeur 
a  I’etude  de  I’utile  et  du  vrai,  tandisque  des 
missionaires  orient  k  la  corruption ;  ils  en 
ont  le  droit.”  P.  249. 

An  interesting  subject  has  induced 
us  to  appropriate  a  larger  space  to  M. 
Bodin’s  work  than  its  size  appears  to 
demand  :  it  has  been  already  translated 
into  Spanish,  and  an  English  versjon 
is  preparing  for  the  press;  but  in  our 
opinion  the  book  deserves  to  be  circu¬ 
lated  here  in  its  original  form. 

'  1 G.  S&rnt 


*  Oh  shame  to  thee,  land  of  the  Gaul,”  &c. 
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16.  Some  cmcient  Christmas  Carols,  with 
the  Tunes  to  which  they  were  formerly 
sung  in  the  JVest  of  England.  Togelh^ 
uith  two  ancient  Ballads,  a  Dialogue,  ^c. 

I  Collected  by  Davies  Gilbert,  F.R.S.  F.A.S. 

:  The  Second  Edition.  Svo.  90pp.  and  20 

pp.  of  Mustek.  Nichols  ajid  Son. 

THE  small  Collection  of  Carols 
published  last  year  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
(see  vol.  xcii.  ii.  443),  having  been 
favourably  received  by  the  publick, 
he  has  in  the  present  Edition  consi¬ 
derably  enlarged  the  Collection.  The 
first  edition  consisted  only  of  eight 
Carols.  The  present  one  contains 
twenty;  to  which  the  Editor  has  add¬ 
ed  the  following  curious  antient  Bal¬ 
lads,  &c. :  The  Three  Sisters ;  The 
Three  Knights;  A  Dialogue  between 
the  Husband-man  and  the  Serving- 
man;  Account  of  Joan  Saunderson, 
or  the  Cusiiion  Dance;  The  King 
shall  enjoy  his  own  again;  and  the 
Helston  Forey.  These  are  all  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  Musick,  printed  with¬ 
out  alteration  from  the  existing  copies. 
They  are  thus  introduced  to  the 
reader  by  the  learned  and  amiable 
Member  for  Bodmin  : 

“  After  the  time  for  religious  carolling 
had  passed  away,  and  more  secular  festivi¬ 
ties  came  to  assume  their  turn,  Ballads  con¬ 
stituted  a  main  article  in  the  catalogue  of 
amusements  resorted  to  by  our  anceators  :  of 
these  the  Editor  has  partially  recollected 
two,  bearing  strong  marks  of  antiquity. 
They  have  ceased,  for  many  years,  either 
to  be  recited  or  sung,  yet  the  notes  are  foi>- 
tunately  preserved ;  and,  if  one  of  them  is 
known  in  the  Northern  part  of  the  Island, 
it  may  have  suggested  a  much  more  finish¬ 
ed  composition  for  the  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel.” 

The  Dialogue  between  the  Hus¬ 
bandman  and  ilie  Serving-man,  was 
a  great  favourite  at  country  merry¬ 
makings,  on  account  of  the  preference 
given  to  rural  employments.  It  is  as 
follows : 

THE  HUSBAND  MAN  AND  'JHE 
SERVING-MAN. 

An  Antient  Dialogue. 

I.  SERVING-MAN. 

Well  met,  my  brotlier  fricud,  all  at  this  Itigbway 
end, 

So  riding  all  alone,  as  you  tan, 

I  pray  you  tell  to  me,  what  may  your  calling  be. 

Or  are  you  not  a  Serving  mau? 

II.  HUSBAND-MAN. 

Oh  !  why,  my  brother  dear,  what  makes  you  to 
enquire, 

or  any  such  a  thing  at  my  hand? 

But  since,  you  are  so  fain,  then  I  will  tell  you 
plain, 

I  am  a  downright  Husband-man. 
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HI.  SERVING-MAN, 

If  a  Husband  man  you  be,  then  go  along  with  me. 
And  quickly  you  shall  see  out  of  hand, 

Then  in  a  little  space,  I  will  help  you  to  a  place. 
Where  you  may  be  a  Serving-man. 

IV.  HUSBAND-MAN. 

Kind  Sir  !  I  ’turn  you  thanks  for  your  intelligence. 
These  things  I  receive  at  your  hand; 

But  something  pray  now  show,  that  first  1  may 
plainly  know 

The  pleasures  of  a  Serving-man. 

V.  SERVING-MAN. 

Why  a  Serving-man  has  pleasure  beyond  all  sort 
of  measure, 

^  With  his  hawk  on  his  fist  as  he  stands  ; 
lor  the  game  that  he  does  kill,  and  the  meat 
that  doe.s  him  fill. 

Are  pleasures  for  the  Serving-man. 

VI.  HUSBAND-.MAN. 

And  my  pleasure’s  more  than  that,  to  see  my 
oxen  fat,, 

And  a  good  stack  of  hay  by  them  stand  ; 

My  plowing  and  my  sowing,  my  reaping  and  my 
mowing. 

Are  pleasures  for  the  Husband-man. 

VII.  SERVING-MAN. 

Why  it  is  a  gallant  thing,  to  ride  out  with  a  king, 
With  a  lord,  duke,  or  any  such  man  ; 

To  hear  the  horns  to  blow,  and  see  the  hounds 
all  in  a  row. 

That  is  pleasure  for  the  Serving-man. 

VIH.  HUSBAND-MAN. 

But  my  pleasures  more  1  know,  to  see  my  corn 
to  grow, 

And  so  thriving  all  over  my  land; 

And  therefore  I  do  mean,  with  my  ploughing 
with  my  team. 

To  keep  myself  a  Husband-man. 

IX.  SERVING-MAN. 

Why  the  diet  we  eat,  is  the  choicest  of  all  meat. 
Such  as  pig,  goose,  capon,  and  swan  ; 

Our  pastry  is  so  fine,  we  drink  sugar  in  our  wine. 
That  is  living  for  the  Serving-man. 

X.  HUSBAND-MAN. 

Talk  not  of  goose  nor  capon,  give  me  good  beef 
or  bacon. 

And  good  bread  and  cheese  now  and  tlien, 

With  pudding, brawn,  and  souce.all  in  a  farmer’s 
house. 

That  is  living  for  the  Husband-mau. 

XI.  SERVING-MAN. 

Why  the  clothing  that  we  wear  is  delicate  and 
rare. 

With  our  coat,  lace,  buckles,  and  band  ; 

Our  shirts  as  white  as  milk,  and  our  stockings 
they  are  silk. 

That  is  clothing  for  a  Serving-man. 

XII.  HUSBAND-MAN. 

But  I  value  not  a  hair  your  delicate  fine  wear, 
Such  as  gold  is  laced  upon; 

Give  me  a  good  great  coat,  and  in  my  purse  a 
groat, 

Tliat  is  clothing  for  the  Husband  man. 

XIII.  SERVING-MAN. 

Kind  Sir!  it  would  be  bad,  if  none  could  be  had. 
Those  tables  for  to  wait  upon ; 

There  is  no  lord,  duke,  nor  squire,  nor  ne’er  a 
man  of  honour, 

Can  do  without  a  Serving-man. 

XIV.  HUSBAND-MAN. 

But,  Jack,  it  would  be  worse,  if  there  was  none 
of  us. 

The  plough  for  to  follow  along; 

There  is  neither  lord  nor  king,  nor  any  other  one, 
Caa  do  without  the  Ilusbctud-man. 


XV.  SERV 
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XV.  SERVING-MEN. 

Kind  Sir?  I  must  conCess,  and  I  humbly  protest, 
I  will  give  you  the  uppermost  hand ; 

Altlu>ugh  your  labour’s  pninful,  it  is  so  very 
ganful, 

I  wish  1  were  a  Ilusbaud  man. 

XVI.  HUSBAND-MAN.* 

So  come  now  let  us  all,  both  great  as  well  as  small, 
Pray  for  the  gram  of  our  land  ; 

And  let  us  whatsoever,  do  all  our  best  endeavour, 
To  maintain  tiie  good  llusband>mao. 

“The  Cushion  Dance  used  to  be 
performed  not  only  at  Christmas,  but 
on  all  other  festive  occasions ;  and  it 
is  said  to  have  continued  in  fashion, 
liovvever  strange  such  a  fashion  may 
appear,  to  about  the  time  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  ’’  *.• 

f 

“  The  dance  is  begun  by  a  single  person 
(either  man  or  woman),  who,  taking  a 
cushion  in  their  hand,  dances  about  the 
room,  and  at  the  end  of  the  tune  they  stop 
and  sing,  ‘  This  dance  it  will  no  further  go.’ 
The  musicians  answer,  ‘  I  pray  you,  good 
Sir,  why  say  you  so?’ — Man.  ‘Because 
Joan  Sanderson  will  not  come  too.’ — Mu¬ 
sicians.  ‘  She  must  come  too,  and  she  shall 
come  too,  and  she  must  come  whether  she 
will  or  no.’ — Then  he  lays  down  the  cushion 
before  the  woman  ;  on  which  she  kneels,  and 
he  kisses  her,  singing,  ‘  Welcome,  Joan 
Sanderson,  welcome,  welcome.’  Then  she 
rises,  takes  uj)  the  cushion,  and  both  dance, 
singing,  ‘  Princum  Prancum  is  a  fine  dance, 
and  shall  we  go  dance  it  once  again,  and 
once  again,  and  shall  w'e  go  dance  it  once 
again.’  Then  making  a  stop,  the  woman 
sings  as  before,  ‘  This  dance  it  will  no  fur¬ 
ther  go.’ — Mzisicians.  ‘  I  pray  you,  good 
madam,  why  say  you  so?’ — fVoman.  ‘Be¬ 
cause  John  Sanderson  will  not  come  too.” 
— Musicians.  He  must  come  too,  and  he 
shall  come  too,  and  he  must  come  whether 
he  will  or  no.’  And  so  she  lays  down  the 
cushion  l)efore  a  man,  who  kneeling  upon 
it,  salutes  her ;  she  singing,  ‘  Welcome, 
John  Sanderson,  welcome,  welcome.’  Then 
he  takes  up  the  cushion,  they  take  hands, 
and  dance  round  the  room  singing  as  before. 
And  thus  they  do,  till  the  whole  company 
are  taken  into  the  ring ;  and,  if  there  is 
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company  enough,  make  a  little  ring  In  its 
middle,  and  within  that  ring  set  a  chair,  and 
lay  the  cushion  in  it,  and  the  hrst  man  set 
in  it.  Then  the  cushion  is  laid  before  the 
first  man,  the  woman  singing,  ‘This  dance 
it  will  no  further  go ;’  and  as  before,  only 
instead  of  ‘  Come  to,’  they  sing,  ‘  Go  fro 
and  instead  of  ‘  Welcome,  John  Sanderson,’ 
they  sing  ‘  Farewell,  John  Sanderson,  fare¬ 
well,  farewell;’  and  so  they  go  out  one  by 
one  as  they  came  in. — Note.  The  women 
are  kissed  by  all  the  men  in  the  ring  at  their 
coming  and  going  out,  and  likewise  the  men 
by  all  the  women. 

“The  following  extract  from  Selden’s 
Table  Talk  is  given  in  Brand’s  Popular  An¬ 
tiquities,  as  republished  by  Mr.  Ellis,  2  vols. 
4to,  1813,  vol.  II.  p.  85  : — 

‘  The  Court  of  England  is  much  altered. 
At  a  solemn  dancing,  first  you  have  the 
grave  measures,  then  the  corrontos  and  the 
galliards,  and  this  is  kept  up  with  ceremony  ; 
at  length  to  French-more  (it  should  be 
Trench-moret)>  and  the  Cushion  Dance,  and 
the4  all  the  company  dance  ;  lord  and 
groom,  lady  and  kitchen-maid,  no  distinc¬ 
tion.  So  in  our  Court  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
time,  gravity  and  state  were  kept  up.  In 
King  James’s  time  things  were  pretty  well; 
but  in  King  Charles’s  time,  there  has  l>een 
nothing  but  trench-more  and  the  Cushion 
Dance.’  ” 

We  are  confident  the  publick  will 
join  with  us  in  thanking  Mr.  Gilbert 
for  preserving  these  interesting  relicks 
of  times  gone  by ;  and  we  hope  that 
he  will,  at  the  little  leisure  he  allows 
himself  from  more  important  duties, 
pursue  these  interesting  inquiries. 


17.  Arezzi,  a  Tragedy,  in  Jive  Acts.  Svo. 
pp.  192.  Booth. 

THIS  Tragedy  is  worthy  of  ampler 
space  and  fuller  illustration  than  it  is 
in  our  power  to  bestow.  Whether  it  be 
suited  to  the  Stage  is  questionable; 
but  speaking  of  it  as  a  Dramatic  Poem, 
we  have  met  with  nothing  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  it  for  a  very  long  period. 


*  The  Literary  Chronicle,  Jan.  17,  in  noticing  Mr.  Gilbert’s  W^rk,  says,  “  The  Editor 
need  not  have  stopped  at  this  period,  for  we  can  assure  him  the  Cushion  Dance  did  not ; 
but  was  within  a  few  years,  and  is  perhaps  at  present,  the  concluding  sport  of  the  Christ¬ 
mas  banquet  in  the  North  of  England,  though  the  song  was  omitted.  The  custom  there 
was  for  a  gentleman  to  begin  dancing  with  the  cushion,  generally  a  pillow,  which  after 
some  time  he  dropped  at  the  feet  of  a  young  lady,  and  fell  on  his  kmees  upon  it ;  the  lady 
followed  his  example,  received  a  kiss;  and,  taking  up  tlie  cushion,  danced  also,  and  then 
dropped  to  some  gentleman,  fell  also  on  her  knees,  and  thus  invited  him  to  salute  her  : 
this  mode  was  continued  through  the  whole  of  the  company.” 

•f'  Mr.  Arclideacon  Nares,  in  his  Glossary,  thus  describes  Trench-more',  “  a  kind  of 
lively  tune  in  triple  time,  to  which  it  was  usual  to  dance  in  a  rough  and  boisterous  manner ; 
in  fact,  a  kind  of  romping  dance,  like  the  Cushion  Dance,  with  which  it  was  classed;  or 
the  more  modern  country  bumpkin.  In  the  Rehearsal,  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  earth,  are 
said  to  dance  the  hey  to  the  tune  of  Trench-more.” 

We 
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We  presume  not  to  remove  the  veil, 
or  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  author¬ 
ship,  out  we  hesitiite  not  to  aflirni  that 
“Arezzi”  would  do  honour  to  the 
most  popular  name  we  could  select 
from  the  dramatic  talent  of  the  age. 
The  first  Act,  perhaps,  being  merely 
introductory,  is  somewhat  heavy,  but 
from  the  commencement  of  the  se¬ 
cond  to  the  close  of  the  drama,  the 
most  intense  interest  is  ronsed,  and 
continues  without  abatement.  —  The 
language  is  poetical  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  ;  there  is  a  command  of  imagery 
that  savours  of  waste  and  prodigality. 
There  is  all  the  vigour  and  freshness 
of  original  genius,  with  resources  un¬ 
wearied  and  inexhaustible.  It  would 
be  an  injustice  to  what  remained,  to 
select  a  passage  for  citation, — we  re- 
connnend  the  whole  to  the  notice  of 
our  readers,  without  a  fear  on  the  re- 
’Sull. 

These  are  our  honest  sentiments, 
warm  from  the  first  impressions  we 
have  received  on  a  delighted  perusal  of 
the  Tragedy,  witliout  an  interval  of 
rest,  or  a  wish  to  lay  it  down,  and  we 
will  not  weaken  our  opinions  by  any 
allusion  to  blemishes  which  are  but 
as  spots  in  the  Sun. 


18.  The  Pilgrim’s  Tale.,  a  Poem.  By  Chas. 

Lockhart.  Sco.  pp.  139.  G.  and  W.  B. 

Whittaker. 

WELL  may  it  be  observed  of  the 
present  age — 

“  Scrrbimus  indocti  doctiqxie  poemata  pas- 

•  >9 

sun. 

But  of  the  poetry  thus  profusely  poured 
out,  how  small  a  portion  is  destined  to 
immortality!  To  be  pointed  out  as  the 
ingenious  author  of  sorne  clever  stanzas, 
is,  however,  the  crowning  point  of 
many  a  motlern  rhymester’s  ambition  ; 
and  there  never  was  a  larger  tribe  that 
deserved  this  fainter  praise  than  in  the 
age  in  which  we  lixe. — Of  the  inge^ 
nious  class  of  compositions,  is  the  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Tale,  written  for  the  most  part 
with  considerable  strength,  and  with 
some  command  of  jjoelical  diction, 
but  disfigured  and  deformed  by  the 
most  over-strained  attempts  at  effect. 
It  is  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a 
“Talc  of  Terror.”  Its  generic  and 
specijic  character,  Byronian.  There 
is  scarcely  a  crime  of  the  highest  or¬ 
der.  which  is  not  perpetrated  in  this 
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horrible  melange.  The  foulest  trea¬ 
chery,  and  the  bloodiest  revenge'; 
murder  and  suicide;  adultery,  incest, 
and  parricide !  Here  are  ample  hor¬ 
rors  for  the  most  depraved  taste,  and 
sufficient  excitements  for  the  most 
jaded  appetite. 

We  unfeignedly  regret  this  mlsap- 
dication  of  genius,  this  waste  of  ta- 
ent.  It  were  useless  to  be  more  par¬ 
ticular.  Mr.  L.  will  understand  us  as 
well  as  though  we  were  loud  and 
wrangling.  We  will,  however,  re- 
miest  of  him  that  he  do  not  offend  our 
Christian  education  by  an  intimation 
that  the  tears  of  the  son  may  atone 
“  with  pitying  Heaven,”  for  the  sins 
of  the  father ;  and  that  he  do  not  sin 
so  grievously  against  good  taste  and 
morals  as  to  compare  the  adulterous 
gaze  of  two  sinful  beings  with 

“the  converse  held  above. 
Where  the  eternal  spirits  look  their  love.” 

We  take  leave  of  this  poet,  with  an 
expression  of  our  sincere  belief,  that 
there  is  in  him  a  germ  of  poetry  which, 
if  vigilantly  watched  and  carefully  ma¬ 
tured,  may  do  honour  to  the  cultiva¬ 
tion.  One  such  gentle  sentiment  as 
the  following  is  worth  pages  of  over¬ 
heated  excitement  and  bombast ; 

“  Oh,  we  may  roam  the  world  through,  and 
repose  [knows; 

In  all  the  light  that  love  or  friendship 
Yet  never  find  the  calm  undoubting  rest 
That  lulls  the  heart  when  on  a  parent’s 
breast!”  P.  14. 


19.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Pa¬ 
rish  of  Islington,  in  the  County  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  including  Biographical  Sketches 
of  the  most  eminent  and  remarkable  Inha¬ 
bitants  ;  with  some  Account  of  several  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest  in  the  adjoining  Parishes. 
Illustrated  by  Twenty-three  Engravings. 
By  John  Nelson.  8ao.  pp.  357.  Second 
Edition. 

IT  was  not  without  a  sensation  si¬ 
milar  to  that  of  experiencing  an  offen¬ 
sive  smell,  that  we  had  not  gone  far 
in  this  book,  before  we  found  foisted 
into  this  second*  edition,  p.  53  seq. 
a  gossiping  slander  against  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning, — a  monstrous  eulogy  of  Orator 
Hunt,  &c.  &c.  better  becoming  a 
barber’s  shop,  or  a  tap-room,  than  a 


*  See  our  notice  of  the  first  edition,  in 
vol.  Lxxxi.  ii.  248. 
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grave  History  of  a  large  and  respect¬ 
able  Parish.  After,  however,  putting 
some  musked  paper  between  the  leaves, 
and  taking  care  to  have  our  snufi-box 
open  before  us,  we  ventured  to  proceed 
in  the  work  ;  and,  as  injustice  is  a  ci¬ 
vil  wrong  (though  forming  no  article 
in  our  author’s  political  creed),  we  can 
honestly  say,  that  the  book  contains  a 
store  of  multifarious  information, — a 
thing  now  usual.  What  benefit  the 
nation  may  derive  from  such  a  minute 
knowledge  of  its  history  and  statistics, 
we  cannot  tell  ;  but  this  we  know, 
that  the  more  a  man  is  acquainted 
with  his  deeds  and  his  estates,  the  bet¬ 
ter  he  knows  how  to  improve  them  ; 
and  so  of  course  it  must  happen  with 
the  nation.  The  book  before  us  is 
too  cheap  and  accessible  to  require  a 
lengthy  notice  ;  and  therefore  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  accordingly  to  one 
point.  That  point  is  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion  betw’een  Suetonius  Paulinus  and 
Boadicea.  We  bv  no  means  agree 
with  our  author,  that  the  spot  w'as 
**  the  valley  betw'een  the  acclivity  of 
Pentonville  and  the  high  ground  about 
Gray’s-inn-lane.”  (See  p.  fib.)  That 
is  to  say,  about  Bagnigge  Wells :  nor 
do  we  admit  that  it  at  all  accords  with 
the  description  of  Tacitus.  His  words 
are  “Deligit  locum  arctis  fauciius  et  a 
tergo  silvd  clausum;”  i.  e.  a  very  nar¬ 
row  defile,  with  a  wood  in  the  rear; 
where  the  “  Angustite  loci”  served,  as 
the  Roman  w  riter  adds,  pro  munimento. 
We  well  know  the  spot  in  question*. 
The  elevation  is  far  too  gentle  on  both 
sides,  and  the  valley  too  wide  for  the 
description.  Profound  Antiquaries 
have  therefore  placed  the  real  site  of 
the  battle  in  some  narrow  valley  con¬ 
nected  with  Epping  Forest,  ))iobably 
near  Enfield. 

The  engravings  are  good,  and  the 
book,  on  the  whole,  very  entertaining. 

20.  The  Annual  Register;  or  a  Fiew  of 

the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature,  for 

the  Year  1799. — The  same  for  1811. — 

The  same  for  1822.  Three  large  Folumes, 

8vo.  C.  and  J.  Rivingtons. 

IN  our  vol.  xcii.  ii.  261.  445.  528, 
we  had  the  satisfaction  of  noticing,  by 
the  publication  of  three  volumes  of  this 
work,  the  prospect  of  its  speedily  regain¬ 
ing  the  time  which  had  by  unavoidable 
events  been  lost.  In  vol.  xciii.  i.  p. 
242,  two  other  volumes  were  briefly 
noticed ;  and  we  have  now  before  us 


three  more;  by  the  first  of  w’hich  the 
chasm  w’hich  intervened  between  the 
last  and  present  centuries  will  be  filled 
up,  all  but  the  volume  for  1800. 

Compilations  like  these  are  scarcely 
WMthin  the  province  of  a  Review.  We 
shall,  therefore,  barely  transcribe  part 
of  the  Editor’s  Address  to  the  Public, 
prefixed  to  the  Volume  for  1799  • 

“The  events  which  occurred  in  France 
during  the  period  narrated  m  this  Volume, 
with  the  exception  of  the  one  great  change 
which  introduced  Buonaparte  to  the  first 
stage  of  Sovereign  Power,  possess  a  very 
minor  interest  when  compared  with  the 
mighty  convulsions  hy  which  that  unhappy 
Country  had  been  agitated  for  ten  preceding 
years.  The  novelty  of  the  scene,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  scale  on  which  the  con¬ 
tending  armies  encountered  in  Italy  and 
Swisserland,  in  some  measure  relieve  the 
heaviness  of  the  story  of  a  Campaign.  The 
expedition  to  Holland  is  a  matter  of  painful 
national  record ;  but  even  under  its  unsuc¬ 
cessful  issue,  it  furnishes  many  proud  dis¬ 
plays  of  bravery  :  and  the  vigorous  and  tri¬ 
umphant  prosecution  of  our  Indian  warfare, 
and  the  chivalric  defence  of  St.  Jean  d'Acre, 
are  among  the  brightest  memorials  of  Bri¬ 
tish  jmlicy  and  heroism.  The  liistory  of 
the  first  of  these  events  has  been  composed 
with  the  utmost  care  from  the  great  mass  of 
papers  connected  with  Tippoo  Sultaun’s  de¬ 
signs,  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  since  the  overthrow  of  his  dynasty. 
The  account  of  the  second  depends  jointly 
upon  the  reluctant  admissions  of  the  con¬ 
quered,  and  the  plain  unpretending  narra¬ 
tive  of  the  victor.  The  domestic  History 
of  Britain  embraces  the  progress  of  that 
great  internal  Union  which  incorporated 
Ireland  with  ourselves.” 

(To  be  coniinued.) 


21.  A  Dictionary  of  Quotations  from  the 
British  Poets.  In  Three  Parts.  Part  the 
First,  Shakspeare.  By  the  Author  of 
The  Peerage  ami  Baronetage  Charts,  <^c. 
d^c.  127370.  pp.  276. 

EXTllACrS  from  the  Dramatic 
Poets,  particularly  Shakspeare,  often 
impart  a  valuable  knowledge  of  life 
in  the  same  form  of  instruction  as  that 
of  old  j)roverbs.  MeUtphysical  gossa¬ 
mer  does  not  attract  the  meuiory,  and 
sermons  and  essays  are  long  and  argu¬ 
mentative.  Too  little  of  the  matter 
may  also  be  founded  on  natural  feel¬ 
ings;  and  where  these  are  not  exhi¬ 
bited,  there  can  be  no  sympathy.  The 
poets,  however,  neither  mysterize, 
prose,  argue,  or  preach  ;  but  dress  up 
useful  truths  in  interesting  figures. 
What  Shakspeare  says  may  in  particu¬ 
lar 


*  Of  tlm  Camp,  see  before,  p.  5. 
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lar  be  dceniecl  true,  oracular  (and  oc¬ 
casional  quibbles  excepted)  autbenlic 
displays  of  nature  and  sentiment.  Hut 
as  It  would  be  tiresome  and  harassing 
to  the  memory  to  pick  the  wheat  out 
of  the  chad’,  books  of  this  kind  present 
it  ready-sifted  and  winnowed.  Un¬ 
known  beauties  in  Shakspeare  may 
also  be  found  by  this  manner;  witness, 
in  p.  bl,  the  fine  lines  upon  the  death 
of  Warwick,  the  “  King- Maker,’’ 
which  have  attracted  no  notice  : 

“  Til  us  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe’s  edge, 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely 
eagle ; 

Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  stopt, 
Whose  top-branch  overpeer’d  Jove’s  spread¬ 
ing  tree, 

And  kept  low  shrubs  from  Winter’s  power¬ 
ful  wind.” 

Admirers  of  Shakspeare,  Nature, 
and  Poetry,  may  be  higlily  gratified  by 
this  interesting  fasciculus. 

- ^ - 

22.  A  Treatise  <m  the  Culture  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Fruit  Trees.  Ty  Chas.  Harrison, 


F.H.S.  London,  Gardener  to  J.  A.  Stuart 

Wortley,  Esq.  M.  F.  JVortley  Hall,  near 

Sheffield,  Yorkshire,  Qvo.  pp.  356. 

DIG  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  poke 
in  the  tree,  is  the  usual  practice  of 
planting,  and  nothing  more  is  deemed 
necessary  than  to  see  that  the  tree  is 
set  with  the  roots  downwards.  But 
this  is  plainly  not  all ;  and  much  mo¬ 
ney  would  be  saved,  and  vexation  be 
prevented,  by  attending  to  the  simple 
and  valuable  instructions  derived  from 
experience,  to  be  found  in  this  book. 
If  it  be  true,  as  we  have  heard,  that 
certain  members  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  can  prognosticate  the  future 
(juaiiiies  of  the  fruit  by  dissecting  the 
leaf,  and  examining  the  organs,  we 
need  no  longer  be  deceived  in  the 
kinds;  and  all  the  rest  may  be  found 
in  this  work.  As  to  doctoring  sickly 
trees  (see  p.  107),  've  do  not  agree  with 
our  author,  because  we  think  that  it 
is  not  worth  tlie  trouble.  We  should 
consign  them  to  the  tire. 


23.  The  Spaeivife,  is  a  tale  of  the  Scottish 
Chronicles,  by  the  author  of  the  Annals  of 
the  Parish.  The  productions  of  this  writer 
may  be  justly  entitled  to  the  second  rank  of 
historical  novels;  and  if  the  Author  of 
VV’averley  does  not  revive  his  declining 
reputation,  by  some  redeeming  work,  this 
popular  writer  will  soon  take  the  lead.  In 
this  tale  he  has  not  simply  confined  himself 
to  the  delineation  of  Scottish  manners,  but 
has  entered  into  scenes  of  remote  antiquity, 
as  connected  with  the  history  of  Scotland. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  title 
given  to  this  w'ork  means  a  female  seer,  or 
sybil ;  she  is  a  mysterious  character,  half 
insane,  half  inspired,  by  name  Anniple  of 
Dunblane,  who  is  herself  possessed  with  the 
common  superstition  of  her  age  and  coun¬ 
try,  that  the  fairies  have  a  power  of  stealing 
away  Christian  children,  and  leaving  in  their 
place  a  fictitious  child  made  of  bent  grass, 
with  human  faculties,  but  witVmut  a  hu¬ 
man  soul ;  and  such  a  being  she  conceives 
that  she  herself  is.  To  make  up  for  this, 
however,  she  has  the  faculty  of  the  second 
sight,  and  is  consequently  able  to  spae  the 
fortunes  of  those  who  consult  her;  though, 
like  Cassandra’s,  her  predictions  are  com¬ 
monly  disregarded  by  those  whom  they  most 
concern.  The  epoch  which  the  author  has 
chosen  to  place  his  prophetess  in  is  well 
suited  to  her  dismal  trade :  it  is  that  of  the 
accomplished  and  amiable,  but  unfortunate 
monarch,  James  I.  of  Scotland,  who,  after 
a  long  captivity  at  the  English  Court,  was 
restored  to  his  country,  and  ascended  the 
throne  of  his  fathers  in  1424.  Buchanan 
supplies  most  of  the  historical  materials; 


from  which,  however,  the  author  of  course 
feels  himself  at  liberty  to  dejiart,  for  the 
sake  of  occasionally  heightening  the  interest 
of  the  story.  - 

24.  Concerning  the  Cursory  Suggestions 
on  Naval  Sulyects,  we  apprehend  that  im¬ 
pressment  would  not  exist,  if  the  means  of 
raising  men,  upon  the  spur  of  emergency, 
by  any  other  means  was  practicable ;  for, 
f  it  be  possible  to  avoid  it,  the  substitute 
should  be  adopted.  As  to  the  preference 
shown  by  sailors  for  service  in  smaller  ships, 
our  naval  friends  say,  that  the  superior 
chance  of  prize-money  is  the  probable  in¬ 
ducement.  However  all  works  of  this  na¬ 
ture  should  be  carefully  perused  by  our  ma¬ 
rine  governors. 

25.  The  Dublin  Problems,  or  Questions, 

proposed  to  the  candidates  for  the  gold  me¬ 
dal,  in  Mathematics  and  Ethics,  assimilate 
the  Cambridge  Examinations,  and  place  the 
discipline  of  the  University  in  a  favourable 
light.  - 

26'.  Of  Mr.  Jones’s  Fall  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  we  have  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Gibbon’s 
account  of  that  grand  incident  is  scarcely  to 
be  exceeded  ;  and  that  Mr.  Jones,  as  a  classic 
and  a  scholar,  embellishes  it  with  animated 
lines. 


27.  Messrs.  Rivingtons  and  Cochran  have 
published  a  priced  Catalogue  of  Books,  con¬ 
sisting  of  more  than  1700  articles.  The 
classes  of  Divinity,  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  are  particu¬ 
larly  rich.  An  alphabetical  Index  to  the 
Fathers  is  prefixed. 

LITERARY 
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Cambridge,  Jan,  J). — Sir  Jfrn.  Broumes 
Gold  Medals. — ^'Flie  subjects  for  the  present 
year  are,  for  tlie  Greek  Ode,  the  beautiful 
exhortation  of  the  Greeks  at  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  taken  from  ./Eschylus  : — 

- - —  Ttou^n;  ’EXAti'vwv  iVf, 

EAsuOf^ouTE  y  eAeuOe^oute  ^'e 

ITai(5'Ej,  yvvcclKaq - — vw  utte^  'ttccvtuv 


ywociKccq - 

ccyuv 


Latin  Essay.  —  Aleppo  Urbs  Syrlae 
terrEe  motu  funditus  eversa.” 

Epigram.  ■ —  ‘‘  Scribimus  indocti  docti- 


que 
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Ready  for  Pu/dication. 

No.  II,  of  the  Progresses  of  Queen  Eli- 
Elizabeth  ;  to  be  concluded  in  XVIII 
Monthly  Numbers. 

Sicily  and  its  Islands,  from  a  complete 
Survey  undertaken  by  order  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty.  By  Capt. 
W.  H,  Smyth,  •  R.  N.  With  fourteen 
plates  beautifully  engraved  by  Daniell. 

Christian  Philosophy,  or  an  Attempt  to 
display  by  internal  Testimony  the  Evidence 
and  Excellence  of  Revealed  Religion.  By 
VICESIMUS  Knox,  D.D.  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Oxford,  and  Master  of  Tun¬ 
bridge  School. 

Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Gothic  Architecture,  from  the  German  of 
Mollor. 

Sciography,  or  Rules  for  Projecting  Sha¬ 
dows.  By  J.  Gwilt. 

Ornaments,  Grecian  and  Roman  Archi¬ 
tecture,  ike.  selected  from  Stuart’s  Athens, 
&c.  &c.  for  the  use  of  Architects,  Work¬ 
men,  &c. 

Philosophical  Treatise  on  Malting  and 
Brewing.  By  Geo.  Adolphus  Wigney. 

Part  I.  of  an  Historical,  Antiquarian,  and 
Topographical  Account  of  the  antient  and 
present  State  of  the  Parish  and  Palace  of 
Lambeth,  in  the  County  of  Surrey ;  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  correct  Plan  of  the  Parish, 
and  about  1 00  Engravings. 

Observations  on  the  religious  Peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Bv  Joseph 
John  Gurney. 

The  Life  of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  a  Criti¬ 
cal  Examination  of  his  Writings.  By  Dr. 
Heber,  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 

The  Preacher,  or  Sketches  of  Orijrinal 
Sermons.  Vol.  VI. 

Letters  to  \  oung  Ladies  on  their  first 
Entrance  into  the  World,  to  which  will  be 


added,  Sketclres  from  real  Life.  By  Mrs. 
Lanfear. 

A  Guide  to  the  Mount’s  Bay  and  the 
Land’s  End  ;  comprehending  the  Topo¬ 
graphy,  Botany,  Agriculture,  Fisheries, 
Antiquities,  Mining,  Mineralogy,  and  Geo¬ 
logy,  of  Western  Cornwall.  Illustrated  by 
Engravings.  By  a  Physician. 

The  Rev.  Solomon  Piggott’s  Work  on 
Suicide,  a  series  of  Anecdotes,  and  actual 
Narratives,  with  Reflections  on  Mental 
Distress. 

Tales  of  Irish  Life,  written  from  actual 
Observation  during  a  residence  of  several 
years  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  and  intend¬ 
ed  to  display  a  faithful  picture  of  the  habits, 
manners,  and  condition  of  the  people. 

A  Volume  of  Romances.  By  Mr.  Chas. 
Ollier,  Author  of  “  Altham  and  his  Wife.” 

‘A  Manual  of  Pyrotechny,  or  a  complete 
System  of  recreative  Fireworks.  By  G.  W. 
Mortimer. 

Dr.  Faithhorn  on  Derangements  of  the 
Liver  and  Biliary  System  ;  comprehending 
the  various  extensive,  and  often  complicated 
disorders  of  the  digestive  internal  organs, 
and  nervous  system,  originating  from  these 
sources.  The  fifth  edition,  with  cases  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  principles  of  treatment. 


*  O  sons  of  the  Greeks,  go  on — free 
your  children,  your  wives — it  is  all  for  these 
you  stniggle. 


Preparing  for  Puhlication. 

A  History  of  the  County  of  Devon  lias 
long  been  regarded  as  among  the  chief  de¬ 
siderata  in  our  library  of  English  Tojxigra- 
phy ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
importance  of  the  district,  and  to  the  little 
that  has  hitherto  Ireen  eff^ected  towards  its 
illustration,  must  be  the  magnitude  of  the 
work,  and  the  expence  of  time  and  labour 
requisite  to  its  completion.  We  are  inform¬ 
ed  that  the  task  has  been  undertaken,  and 
considerable  progress  made  in  it,  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  whose  professional  character  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  although  deterring  him  from 
giving  as  yet  any  distinct  pledge  to  the  pub- 
lick  for  the  execution  of  his  intentions,  are 
of  a  nature  materially  to  facilitate  and  assist 
the  ultimate  attainment  of  his  object,  even 
while  they  may  operate  eis  some  impediment 
to  the  speedy  arrangement  of  his  materials. 
It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  in  a 
work  of  so  extensive  and  permanent  a  de¬ 
scription,  the  larger  the  portion  of  time  allow¬ 
ed  to  its  preparation,  the  better  will  be  the 
prospect  of  its  completion ;  and  that  the 
end  in  view  is  much  more  likely  to  be  de¬ 
feated  by  premature  and  partial  plans  of  ac¬ 
complishment,  tlian  by  a  prudent  delay  in 
the  execution.  No  cause  lias  operated  more 
to  prevent  or  retard  the  due  historical  lIlus-> 
tration  of  particular  counties,  than  the  hasty 

emission 
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emission  of  crude  compilations,  by  which 
the  publick  Is  disappointed. 

Biographia  Poetica,  or  Lives  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to  Cowper,  in  four 
volumes  8vo,  including  every  Poet  in  the 
collections  of  Chalmers,  Campbell,  8ic.  and 
those  of  the  early  biographers,  whose  writ¬ 
ings  or  whose  names  retain  sufficient  inte¬ 
rest  to  be  comprised  in  an  Historical  Col¬ 
lection. 

[  The  Old  English  Drama,  a  Selection  of 
!  Plays  from  the  early  English  Dramatists. 

I  It  will  include  the  whole  of  Dodsley’s  Col¬ 
lection,  and  every  Play  of  any  excellence. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Riego  and  his 
Family,  including  a  History  of  Spain,  from 
I  the  Restoration  of  Ferdinand  to  the  present 
time.  Under  the  superintendance  of  the 
Canon  Riego. 

Delectus  Lectionum,  or  a  Selection  of 
Lessons,  progressively  exemplifying  the 
Rules  of  the  Eton  Latin  Syntax.  By  S. 
AyLi-EN,  LL.D.  Also,  by  the  same  Author, 
a  V'olume  of  Sermons  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
Also,  a  Description  of  the  Antiquities  and 
Beauties  of  Somersetshire,  with  numerous 
and  highly-finished  Engravings. 

Sir  William  Chambers’s  Treatise  on  Civil 
Architecture,  much  extended.  ByJ.  Gwilt, 
Architect. 

A  Complete  History  of  London,  West¬ 
minster,  and  Southwark.  By  J.  Bayley, 
Esq.  F.  A.  S. 

The  Antiquity  of  the  Doctrine  of  the 
Quakers  respecting  Inspiration,  with  a  brief 
Review  of  that  Society,  its  Religious  Te¬ 
nets,  Practices,  and  legal  Exemptions,  and 
a  Comparison  between  the  Life  and  Opi¬ 
nions  of  the  Friends  and  those  of  early 
Christians. 

Tales  and  Sketches  of  the  West  of  Scot¬ 
land,  to  include  a  sketch  of  the  changes  in 
society  and  manners  which  have  occurred  in 
that  part  of  the  country  during  the  last  half 
century.  By  a  Gentleman  of  Glasgow. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr.  Ai.aric  A.  Watts’s 

Poetical  Sketches,”  with  Illustrations, 
which  will  include  Gertrude  de  Balm,  and 
other  additional  poems. 

The  Pirate  of  the  Adriatic,  a  Romance. 
By  J.  Griffin. 

A  Selection  of  the  Geological  Memoirs 
contalnetl  in  the  Annales  des  Mines,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  Synoptical  Table  of  Equivalent 
Formations,  and  M.  Brongniart’s  Table  of 
the  Classification  of  Mixed  Rocks.  By  Mr. 
De  la  Heche. 

A  Compendious  View  of  the  History  of 
the  Darker  Ages,  with  Genealogical  Tables. 
By  Mr.  C.  Chatfield. 

Thoughts  on  Prison  Labour ;  to  which  is 
added.  In  an  Appendix,  the  entire  Contro¬ 
versy  collected  from  the  Public  Prints  and 
other  Publications,  on  the  Question  of  the 
Tread- Wheel  Discipline.  By  Jacob  Jones, 
jun.  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

The  Second  Part  of  a  Descriptive  Cata- 
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logue,  interspersed  with  Critical  Remarks 
and  occasional  Biographical  Notices,  of  a 
Collection  of  Books.  By  Mr.  J.  Sams,  of 
Darlington. 

The  King  Gtdipus  of  Sophocles,  literally 
translated  from  the  Greek.  By  T.  W.  C. 
Edwards,  M.  A. 

The  Conchologlst’s  Companion.  By  the 
author  of  The  Wonders  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom. 

Mr.  Blore,  the  artist,  has  recently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  journey  in  the  North,  and 
has  succeeded  in  tracing  and  restoring  some 
very  valuable  specimens  of  ancient  monu¬ 
ments,  particularly  those  of  the  early  Doug¬ 
lasses.  — 

Deaf  and  Dumb.  Mr.  J.  H.  Curtis 
has  lately  published  a  farther  account  of 
three  Deaf  and  Dumb  Patients  at  the  Royal 
Dispensary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  One 
of  whom,  a  young  man  19  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  deaf  and  dumb  13  years,  from 
an  attack  of  inflammatory  fever,  is  now  able 
to  hear  and  speak.  The  two  others,  a  boy 
and  girl  about  four  years  old,  are  likewise 
able  to  hear  and  speak,  although  one  of 
them  was  born  deaf  and  dumb.  It  appears 
that  such  cases  are  often  congenital,  or  the 
effect  of  acute  diseases  occurring  at  an  early 
period  of  life ;  this  last  cause  of  their  origin 
should  lead  to  attempt  relief  more  frequently 
than  is  usually  done,  and  should  at  the  same 
time  give  greater  hopes  of  success  from  such 
attempts,  than  if  the  defects  were  resulting 
from  original  organic  malformation — a  more 
unfrequent  cause  than  commonly  supposed. 

The  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke,  F.S.  A.  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  “Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities,’* 
has  been  elected  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Bristol. 

CoRNARDS, — Feast  of  Fools. 

Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  in  his  entertaining 
Tour  in  Normandy,  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  this  curious  association  : 

“  Millin  observes,  with  much  justice, 
that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  de¬ 
crees  that  issued  from  the  Palace  of  Justice 
at  Rouen,  was  that  which  authorized  tlie 
meeting  of  the  Corriards  or  Conards,  a  name 
given  to  a  confraternity  of  buffoons,  who, 
disguised  in  grotestque  dresses,  performed 
farces  in  the  streets  on  Shrove  Tuesday  and 
other  holidays.  Nor  Is  it  a  little  indicative 
of  the  taste  of  the  times,  that  men  of  rank, 
character,  and  respectability,  entered  into 
this  society,  the  members  of  which, 
amounting  to  two  thousand  five  hundred, 
elected  from  among  themselves  a  president, 
whom  they  dressed  as  an  abbot*,  with  a 

*  Du  Cange,  quoting  from  a  book  print¬ 
ed  at  Rouen  in  1587,  under  the  title  of  Les 
Triomphes  de  I’Abbaye  des  Conards,  &c. 
gives  a  curious  mock  patent  from  the  Abbot 
of  this  confraternity.  See  Du  Cange,  I. 
p.  24. 
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crozier  and  mitre,  and  ])lacing  him  on  a  car 
drawn  by  four  horses,  led  him  thus  attired 
in  great  pomp  through  the  streets;  the 
whole  of  the  party  being  masked,  and  per¬ 
sonating  not  only  the  allegorical  characters 
of  avarice,  lust,  ^c.  but  the  more  tangible 
ones  of  Pope,  King,  and  Emperor,  and  with 
them  those  of  antient  Writ.  The  seat  of 
the  Guild  was  at  Notre  Dame  de  Rouues 
Nouvelles. 

“In  the  Cathedral  itself,  the  more  noto¬ 
rious  Procession  des  Fous  was  also  formerly 
celebrated,  in  which,  as  you  know,  the  ass 
played  the  principal  part,  and  the  choir  join¬ 
ed  in  the  hymn, 

Orientis  partlbus 
Adventavit  Asinus,  8:c. 

The  music  of  this  hymn,  or  prose,  as  it 


is  termed,  in  the  (iatholic  rituals,  is  given 
in  the  Atlas  to  Millin’s  Travels  through  the 
Southern  Departments  of  France,  plate  4. 

“Ihese  or  similar  ceremonies,  call  them, 
if  you  please,  absurdities,  or  call  them  im¬ 
pieties  (you  will  in  neither  case  be  far  from 
their  proper  name),  were  in  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity  tolerated  in  almost  every 
place.  Mr.  Douce  has  furnished  us  with 
some  curious  remarks  u])on  them  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  the  Arclueologia,  and 
Mr.  Ellis,  in  his  new  edition  of  IJrand’s  Po¬ 
pular  Antiquities.  I  am  indebted  to  the 
first  of  these  gentlemen  for  the  knowledge 
that  the  inclosed  etching,  copied  some  time 
ago  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  .Joseph  Harding, 
is  allusive  to  tlie  ceremony  of  the  Feast  of 
lools,  and  does  not  represent  a  group  of 


[Carving  in  Beverley  Minster.'] 


morris-dancers,  as  I  had  erroneously  sup¬ 
posed. 

“Indeed,  Mr.  Douce  believes  that  many 
of  the  strange  carvings  on  the  misereres  in 
our  catliedrals,  have  references  to  these 
practices  ;  and  yet,  to  the  honour  of  Eng¬ 
land,  they  never  ajjpear  to  have  been  equally 
common  with  us  as  in  France. — According 
to  Du  Cange  *,  the  confraternity  of  the 
Conards  or  Cornards  was  confined  to  Rouen 
or  Evreux.  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  when  they  were  suppressed ;  but  they 
certainly  existed  in  the  time  of  Taillepied, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
about  fifty  years  previously  to  wliich  thev 
dropped  tlieir  original  name  of  Coque 
tuckers.  At  this  time  too  they  had  evi¬ 
dently  degenerated  from  the  primary  object 
of  their  institution,  “  ridendo  castigare 
mores,  atque  in  oinne  quod  turpiter  factum 
fuerat  ridiculum  Immittere.”  Taillepied  was 
an  eye-witness  of  their  practices,  and  he 
prudently  contents  himself  with  saving,  “  le 
fait  est  plus  clalr  a  le  voir  que  je  ne  pourrois 
icy  1  esenre. 

Highgate  Grammar-School. 

vlan.  17.  The  Lord  Chancellor  delivered 
his  judgment  on  the  case  The  AlLorneq  Ge¬ 
neral  V.  the  Earl  of  Mansjicld,  relative  to 


*  See  under  the  article  Abbas  Couardo 
rum,  1.  ‘24. 


the  Highgate  Grammar-School  f .  His  Lord¬ 
ship  took  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  va¬ 
rious  iust.'’uments  which  had  been  produced 
on  both  sides,  and  observed  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence,  parole  as  well  as  documentarv,  upon 
w'hich  tlie  Learned  Counsel  liad  mainly  rested 
their  arguments.  He  expressed  a  decided 
opinion,  that  the  true  construction  of  the 
most  ancient  deeds  wtis,  that  these  funds 
were  not  originally  granted  for  two  purposes, 
but  for  one  only,  viz.  the  estabiishnient  of 
a  Grammar-school  at  Highgate.  It  liad 
been  very  forcibly  argued  by  the  Counsel 
for  the  Trustees,  that  when  the  Blslioj)  ori¬ 
ginally  made  the  gi-aut  of  the  Chapel  to  Sir 
Roger  Cholmoudeley,  it  never  was  intended 
that  it  should  fall  into  desuetude.  Hut  to 
this  argument  a  satisfactory  answer  might 
be  given,  that  no  Hisliop  had  a  riglit  to  en¬ 
large  the  incumbrances  and  charges  on  the 
see  ;  and  when  he  made  thi.s  grant  there 
was  no  obligation  upon  him  to  enlarge  it. 
It  was  plain  therefore  that  the  Hlshop  in¬ 
tended  to  give  the  Chapel  and  lands  annexeil 
to  it  for  the  benefit  and  sustentatlcin  of  the 
Grammar-School — an  obligation  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  founder  before  this  grant  was 
made.  His  Lordship  was  well  aware  that 
in  the  education  of  children  there  was  a 
fashion,  and  that  the  schools  of  Eton, 
M^estminster,  and  Harrow,  had  been  filled. 
There  was  also  a  fa.shion  among  some  people 

t  See  vol.  xciu.  i.  238. 
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to  educate  their  children  by  private  tuition. 
The  consecjuence  had  been  that  tlie  private 
schools  had  been  deserted,  and  the  funds 
had  proportlonably  been  increased.  A  doubt 
had  existed  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Hardwicke, 
whether  the  heir  wlio  had  been  disinherited 
by  the  charitable  donation,  had  not  a  claim 
upon  the  surplus  of  such  funds,  which 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  purposes  origi¬ 
nally  intended  by  the  founder.  Taking  a 
view  therefore  of  the  whole  of  this  case,  the 
first  and  most  important  question  to  be 
considered  was,  whether  these  Trustees  of 
the  Charity  could  take  upon  themselves  the 
obligation  of  enlarging  the  Charity,  and  of 
applying  the  funds  for  the  purpose  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  Chapel  fit  to  contain  1500  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  hamlet  of  Highgate  ?  His 
opinion  being  that  the  Chapel  and  lands 
were  granted  upon  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school,  and  that  it  oughl  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  the  original 
Trustees  took  it,  it  could  not  be  liable  to 
the  trust  fund  for  enlarging  it.  No  new 
obligations  were  created,  and  the  present 
'J'rustees  were  bound  to  execute  the  trust 
according  to  the  ancient  rxde  and  custom. 
These  were  the  strong  impressions  upon  his 
mind,  find  if  a  decree  was  thought  necessary 
by  the  parties,  he  would  pronounce  it. 
VVith  respect  to  the  costs  incurred  in  Par¬ 
liament  it  was  quite  new  to  allow  them  in  a 
(knirt  of  Equity,  and  he  would  make  no 
order  with  respect  to  them. 

Royal  Society. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the 
present  session  took  place  on  the  20th  of 
November  last,  when  Major-Gen.  Sir  G. 
Murray,  and  John  Rennie,  Esq.  were  ad¬ 
mitted  Fellows  ;  and  the  Croonian  Lecture 
was  read,  on  tlie  Anatomy  of  the  Human 
Brain  as  compared  with  that  of  Fishes,  In¬ 
sects,  and  Worms;  by  Sir  E.  Home,  Bart. 
V.  P.R.S. 

This  lecture  was  very  short,  and  consisted, 
principally,  of  remarks  illustrative  of  the 
microscopical  drawings  by  Mr.  Bauer,  with 
which  it  was  accomjianied,  some  more  par¬ 
ticular  observations  being  reserved  for  the 
explanation  of  them.  Occasion  was  taken 
to  award  a  high  and  just  tribute  to  the  mi¬ 
croscopical  investigations  of  Swammerdam, 
which  were  unequalled  by  any,  it  was  re¬ 
marked,  except  those  of  Mr.  Bauer.  The 
ability  of  both  observers  was  of  such  and  so 
rare  a  np.ture,  that,  with  respect  to  each,  it 
had  been  ascribed  to  some  particular  con¬ 
struction  of  the  microscope  ;  and  it  had 
even  been  suspected  that  Swammerdam  had 
a  peculiar  method  of  using  the  instrument, 
wliich  had  died  with  him. 

A  portion  of  very  recent  human  brain, 
merely  steeped  in  distilled  water,  was  exa¬ 
mined  by  Mr.  Bauer,  who  perceived  in  it 
rows  of  globules  proceeding  in  straight  lines 
from  the  cortical  into  the  medullary  part. 
A  comparison  was  instituted  of  the  human 


brain  with  the  same  organ  in  fishes.  Insects, 
and  worms.  In  the  tench,  the  brain  has  a 
central  cavity,  and  Its  basis  is  nodulated. 
In  the  bee,  that  organ  is  larger  In  proportion 
than  in  the  other  insects  which  have  been 
examined  ;  it  is  also  large  in  the  moth  and 
in  the  caterpillar. 

The  reading  was  commenced,  likewise,  of 
Some  Observations  on  the  Migration  of 
Birds  ;  by  the  late  Dr.  Edward  Jenner, 
F.  R.  S.  communicated  by  his  Nephew,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Jenner. 

N'ov.  27. — Dr.  D.  Cresswell  and  Professor 
Barlow  were  admitted  Fellow's  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  ;  and  the  reading  of  Dr.  Jenner’s  pa¬ 
per  was  concluded. 

Dr,  Jenner  had  Intended  to  present  this 
paper  to  the  Royal  Society  himself,  but  was 
prevented  from  fully  completing  it,  as  to 
arrangement,  by  his  extensive  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  vaccination.  It  com¬ 
mences  with  some  general  observations  on 
the  Migration  of  Birds,  and  particularly 
with  respect  to  their  capability  of  taking 
such  great  flights  as  migration  must  re¬ 
quire,  and  which  some  writers  have  ques¬ 
tioned.  Dr.  Jenner  brings  forward  various 
facts,  to  show  that  there  are  no  grounds  for 
such  doubt ;  among  which  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  : — A  hobby-hawk  was  seen  in  a  vessel 
near  Newfoundland  ;  and  an  owl,  seemingly 
the  common  brown  owl,  flying  above  the 
Atlantic  wave,  with  as  much  agility  as  if 
pursuing  a  mouse  in  the  fields;  cuckoos, 
snipes,  and  other  birds,  have  likewise  been 
seen  in  the  Atlantic  ;  a  flock  of  birds  re¬ 
sembling  linnets  settled  on  the  rigging  of  a 
ship,  remained  awhile  chirruping  in  concert, 
and  then  flew  away  ;  geese  have  been  caught 
in  Newfoundland  with  their  crops  full  of 
maize,  a  species  of  corn  which  is  not  grown 
but  at  an  immense  distance  from  that  island. 
The  discussion  of  this  branch  of  the  subject 
is  succeeded  by  some  remarks  on  the  faculties 
of  discrimination  and  guidance  which  must 
be  exercised  by  birds,  in  the  long  flights 
thus  taken,  and  which.  Dr.  Jenner  con¬ 
ceives,  must  be  of  some  peculiar  and  un¬ 
known  nature  ;  pigeons,  it  is  observed, 
which  have  been  taken  several  hundred 
miles,  completely  secluded  from  the  light, 
by  being  shut  up  in  a  box,  will,  when  set  at 
liberty,  iminrdiately  return  to  the  place 
whence  they  were  taken.  The  periodical 
disappearance  and  return  of  birds  has  been 
ascribed  to  hybernation,  but  of  this  Dr. 
Jenner  never  witnessed  an  instance;  nor 
could  he  ever  obtain  any  satisfactory  evidence 
of  it.  Wlreu  birds  appear  for  the  season, 
they  are  never  in  the  emaciated  and  weakened 
state  attended  with  loss  of  fat,  seen  in  hyber- 
nating  quadrupeds  when  they  quit  their  re¬ 
treats  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  quite 
vigorous,  and  as  active  as  at  any  period. 
With  regard  to  the  supposed  immersion  of 
birds  in  ponds  and  rivers  for  the  winter.  Dr. 
Jenner  remarks,  that  their  respiratory  organs 
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^0  very  similar  in  structure  to  those  of  qua- 
4rupods,  and  are  no  better  adapted  for  per¬ 
forming  their  functions  under  water.  He 
'itook  a  swift,  about  the  10th  of  August,  or 
•on  the  eve  of  its  departure,  and  held  it 
under  water,  when  it  died  in  two  minutes. 
Jt  lias  been  conjectured,  that  repeated 
^dtjernate  immersions  and  emersions  might 
have  the  effect  of  altering  the  correspond¬ 
ing  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs ;  but 
though  swifts  and  martins,  it  is  observed,  in 
reply  to  this  conjecture,  frequently  splash  in 
the  water  over  which  they  are  skimming, 
yet  they  never  immerge  themselves  in  it, 
and  Indeed  if  they  were  to  do  so,  their  wings 
would  become  so  wet  as  to  prevent  their 
flying.  The  common  duck,  when  pursued 
and  forced  to  dive  repeatedly,  by  a  water- 
dog,  arrives  at  the  surface  again  much  ex¬ 
hausted  5  as  is  likewise  the  case  with  grebes 
and  auks,  after  repeated  diving.  Dr.  Jeuner 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  New¬ 
foundland  dogs  from  that  country,  and  had 
ascertained  that  they  never  continued  under 
water  for  more  than  thirty  seconds,  and 
even  then  seemed  confused  when  they  came 
up.  It  had  been  asserted  that  negro  and 
other  divers  remained  under  w'ater  several 
minutes  ;  but  Dr.  Jenner  conceives  this  as¬ 
sertion  to  be  grounded  only  on  a  vague 
guess,  and  that  the  time  was  not  measured 
by  a  stop-watch. 

The  next  division  of  the  paper  relates  to 
the  remarkable  effect  of  instinct  in  birds,  of 
their  returning  to  build  on  the  same  spot 
for  many  successive  seasons.  The  author 
took  twelve  swifts  from  their  nests  in  a 
barn,  indelibly  marked  them  all,  by  taking 
off  two  claws  from  one  foot  of  each,  and 
then  set  them  at  liberty.  Some  of  them 
were  caught  again  on  the  same  spot,  at  the 
expiration  of  a  year,  and  others  after  two 
years  had  elapsed  ;  they  were  not  attended 
to  afterwards,  hut  at  the  expiration  of  seven 
years  from  their  original  capture,  one  of 
these  marked  swifts  was  brought  iir  by  a  cat. 

Dr.  Jenner  next  proceeds  to  state,  as  the 
cause  of  the  migration  of  birds,  that  the 
tumid  and  enlarged  state  of  the  testes  in 
the  male,  and  of  the  ovaria  in  the  female,  at 
the  season  of  their  dej)arture,  prompt  the 
animals  to  seek  those  countries  where  they 
can  obtain  proper  succours  for  their  off¬ 
spring  ;  — that,  in  fact,  the  nestlings  are  the 
objects  of  this  provision.  The  parent  birds 
leave  the  countries  they  migrate  from  at  a 
time  when  their  own  w'ants  are  completely 
supplied ,  and  they  remain  in  those  to  which 
they  migrate,  no  longer  than  suffices  for 
the  rearing  of  their  young.  Thus  the  swifts 
arrive  in  this  country  about  the  5th  or  6'th 
of  April,  and  depart  hence  about  the  10th 
of  August.— Dr.  Jenner  here  observes,  as  a 
remarkable  circunistHnce.  that  Rav,  who 
attributed  the  migfiitiun  of  fishes  to  its  true 
cause,  that  of  seeking  proper  situations  fur 
spawning,  overlooked  the  corresponding  im- 
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pulse  ns  actuating  birds. — The  martins  leave 
this  country  successively,  some  continuing 
to  rear  a  brood  much  later  than  others  : 
many  of  these  birds  roost  in  the  walls  of 
Berkeley  Castle;  and  Dr.  Jenner  found,  by 
dissecting  a  number,  taken  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  ovaria  of  the  females  were  in  a 
variety  of  states  ;  in  some  the  eggs  being  no 
bigger  than  hemp  seed,  while  in  others  they 
were  as  large  as  peas ;  the  testes  of  the 
males  exhibited  analogous  degrees  of  tumidity. 

Swallows  are  seen  flying  over  pools  and 
waters  in  spring,  in  search  of  the  gnats  on 
which  they  are  then  obliged  to  feed ;  and 
not  because  they  have  arisen  from  the  waters, 
rheir  usual  food,  like  that  of  swifts  and 
martins,  is  a  species  of  scarabams,  as  the 
author  ascertained  by  dissection. 

Birds  that  rear  several  broods  in  the 
season,  frequently  leave  the  last  brood  to 
perish  ;  thus  a  pair  of  swifts  that  had 
brought  up  three  broods  in  one  nest,  left  the 
fourth  to  perish ;  and  the  mother  came  hack 
in  thedbllowing  year,  threw  out  the  skeletons, 
and  laid  in  the  nest  again.  IMany  nests  of 
late  birds,  of  vai’ious  species,  are  deserted 
in  this  manner  by  the  parent  animals  ;  but 
the  latter  thus  leave  the  country  when  it 
abounds  with  their  own  food. 

The  young  birds,  it  is  remarked,  cannot 
be  directed  in  their  migratory  flights  by  the 
parents,  but  must  he  guided  by  some  un¬ 
known  principle  :  if  it  be  admitted  in  the 
case  of  swifts,  martins,  and  other  birds  as¬ 
sociating  together  in  flocks,  that  the' young 
may  fte  directed  by  the  motions  of  their 
fellows,  yet  this  cannot  be  the  case  with  tlie 
nightingales;  nor  with  the  cuckoos,  who, 
though  reared  in  the  nests  of  nia^-  different 
birds,  are  regular  migrators.  TTie  parent 
cuckoo  has  left  the  country  before  its  yoimg 
are  reared,  always  departing  early  in  July. 

Dr.  Jenner  next  gives  some  particulars 
relative  to  the  enlargement  of  the  testes 
and  ovaria  in  birds,  supplementary  to  thqse 
which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr. ‘John 
Hunter,  In  those  birds  who  pair  but  for  a 
short  time  the  testes  are  small,  while  in 
those  with  whom  the  counubial  compact  is 
of  long  continuance,  they  are  large.  In 
the  cuckoo,  a  polygamist,  and  who  con¬ 
tinues  with  the  female  but  for  a  very  short 
time,  the  testes  are  of  the  size  of  a  vetch 
only ;  but  in  the  wren,  whose  attachment 
to  his  mate  extends  from  spring  to  autumn, 
they  are  equal  to  a  pea  in  magnitude ;  thus 
much  larger  in  the  latter  than  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird. 
A  continued  supply  of  generative  power  is 
required  in  birds  who  pair  for  a  long  time, 
in  case  tlie  brood  should  l>e  destroyed— but 
in  those  like  the  cuckoo  this  prfh’hion  is 
unnecessarv. 

The'rfm/cf  fJrd.T  of  passagp  leave  this 
country  for  precisely  the  same  rejistTfr  tha\ 
imj>el8  tltc  spring  mrgrafor}  to  come  Iritlrpt 
some  of  them;  as  the  w’ild-duck  hnd’Ahe 
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wood-pigeon,  which  occasionally  build  here, 
are  irregular  in  their  migration  ;  the  most 
regular  are  the  red-wing  and  the  field- fare, 
of  whose  building  in  this  country  Dr.  Jenner 
never  met  with  an  instance.  The  food  of 
the  former,  he  observes,  is  not  haws,  or  the 
fruit  of  the  white  thorn,  as  has  been  stated, 
but  worms  and  insects,  which  they  gather 
from  the  ground,  feeding  in  flocks  ;  Dr.  Jeu- 
ner  had  seen  them  dying  of  famine  when 
Imvvs  were  abundant.  A  gentleman  saw  a 
flock  of  field-fares  on  the  day  before  the 
thawing  of  the  great  frost  of  1 7.94,  and  they 
seemed  as  wild  and  vigorous  as  if  in  season ; 
lie  shot  one,  which  Dr.  Jenner  examined, 
and  found  to  be  in  excellent  condition,  but 
tliere  was  no  food  in  the  stomach,  and  the 
last  Avhich  the  animal  had  eaten  was  digest¬ 
ed  :  now  as  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  as  the  long  frost  hod  destroyed 
every  thing  they  could  feed  on,  these  field¬ 
fares  must  have  returned  here  for  a  short 


time,  in  consequence  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  abroad.  Red-wings  and  field¬ 
fares  always  leave  this  country  when  they 
are  in  the  best  condition.  Tlie  approach  of 
severe  frost  is  indicated  by  the  arrival  of 
water-birds,  as  that  of  thaw  is  by  the  coming 
of  the  spring  migrators.  Birds  often  out¬ 
strip  in  their  migrations  the  progress  of  the 
frost  itself. 

Dr.  Jenner  considers  that  Dr.  Darwin 
must  be  mistaken  in  what  he  says  respect¬ 
ing  cuckoos  seen  feeding  their  young.  The 
birds  in  question  must  have  been  goat¬ 
suckers,  which  are  very  easily  confounded 
with  cuckoos  by  those  who  are  not  fully 
conversant  with  the  characters  of  their 
plumage,  &c. 

This  very  interesting  paper  concludes  with 
a  recapitulation  of  the  principal  facts  con¬ 
tained  in  it,  and  of  th*e  author’s  views  re¬ 
specting  them. 
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Wonderful  Acquisition  of  Languages. 

The  following  article,  by  Mr.  Burt,  a 
miniature  painter  at  Chester,  accompanies 
a  portrait  he  has  lately  published  of  Richard 
Roberts  Jones : 

Outlines  of  the  Life  of  R.  R.  Jones. — Few 
subjects  have  ever  occurred  better  calcu¬ 
lated  to  interest  the  lovers  of  Phrenology, 
and  to  occupy  their  investigations,  than  Ri¬ 
chard  Roberts  Jones  —  a  particular  mental 
feature,  so  powerful  as  to  absorb  every  other 
faculty — and  yet  even  that,  powerful  as  it  is, 
totally  Incapable  of  adaptation  to  any  useful 
purpose. 

Richard  Roberts  Jones  was  born  In  1780, 
and  is  second  son  of  Richard  Jones,  a  car¬ 
penter,  in  the  Port  of  Aberdaron,  in  Caer¬ 
narvonshire,  inhabited  by  small  farmers  and 
labourers,  occasionally  employed  in  fishing, 
and  trips  to  Liverpool,  with  fowls,  lobsters, 
&c.  in  small  schooners,  common  on  that 
coast.  It  was  in  that  town  that  the  book¬ 
stalls  attracted  Richard’s  attention,  and  eli¬ 
cited  the  latent  spark  that  was  not  to  be 
smothered  by  untoward  circumstances,  pa¬ 
rental  harshness,  and  even  blows.  Before 
this  happened,  his  learning  reached  no 
higher  than  reading  the  Bible,  in  his  na¬ 
tive  Welsh,  in  acquiring  which,  his  mother 
was  his  assistant.  He  then  attempted  the 
English  (to  him  a  foreign  language)  which 
he  says  he  found  difficult,  owing  to  its 
changeable  pronunciation.  The  Latin  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  the  attainment  of  which  he  was 
befriended  by  one  of  the  boys  in  the  Village 
School.  The  finding  a  Greek  and  a  He¬ 
brew  Grammar  was  one  of  the  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  life ;  and  these  he  studied 
with  such  assiduity,  that  he  was  enabled  to 
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read  Homer,  and  such  authors,  as  chance  or 
kindness  threw  in  his  way.  Indeed,  he  has 
always  discovered  a  strong  partiality  for 
these  languages — particularly  the  latter — • 
yet  not  so  as  to  exclude  the  modern  tongues 
from  his  attention,  as  appears  from  his  cor¬ 
rect  and  ready  answers  to  questions  put  to 
him,  in  the  French  and  Italian.  But  from 
the  singular  composition  of  his  mind,  it 
would  seem  that  the  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge  forms  no  part  of  his  object  in  the 
study  of  languages,  but  the  genius  and  con¬ 
struction  of  them,  and  his  own  judicious 
mode  of  accomplishing  this  point,  is  best 
told  in  his  own  words.  ‘^If  it  was  the 
Spanish,  for  instance,  I  would  take  a  voca¬ 
bulary  of  the  language,  and  examine  what 
words  corresponded  with  or  resembled  the 
words  in  any  other  language,  with  which  I 
was  acquainted;  as,  for  instance,  the  Latin, 
French,  or  Italian  ;  and  those  words  I  would 
strike  out  of  the  vocabulary,  leaving  only 
such  as  were  the  original  or  peculiar  words 
of  the  Spanish  tongue ;  and  then,  by  the 
assistance  of  a  grammar,  I  should  soon  be 
able  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  that  language.” 
But  what  has  enabled  him  to  surmount  every 
difficulty,  in  pursuit  of  his  favourite  but 
unproductive  object,  is  his  invincible  tem¬ 
perance  and  frugality.  A  limitation  of  wants 
that  has  almost  enabled  him  to  set  poverty 
at  defiance.  His  external  appearance  is  that 
of  a  mendicant,  with  an  addition  of  the  gro¬ 
tesque — notwithstanding  which,  the  rapa¬ 
cious,  more  than  once,  have  found  even  in 
kis  possession  something  to  carry  off ;  this 
was  his  only  wealth- — his  books.  Among 
these,  he  still  bemoans  the  loss  of  P.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  Chaldee  Grammar,  and  that  of  Erpe- 
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nius  in  Arabic.  After  having  rambled  to 
London,  Dover,  ike.  he  returned  to  his  fa¬ 
vourite  al)ode,  Liverpool,  where  several  he- 
rieficent  and  liberal  characters,  at  the  head 
of  whom  is  its  pride  and  ornament,  Mr. 
Koscoe,  beholding  with  a  pitying  eye,  the 
destitute  situation  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tcaordiuiu'y  men  of  his  day,  supported  him 
for  a  considerable  time,  by  a  private  sub¬ 
scription,  and  with  a  view  to  a  small  per¬ 
manent  support,  have  published  a  memoir 
of  liim,  in  which  laudable  design  they  have, 
I  most  truly  liope,  been  successful.  In  the 
possession  of  a  few  shillings  weekly,  Richard 
will  be  jrassing  rich,”  and  as  a  contented 
being  he  will  have  few  superiors. 

Musical  Phenomenon. 

In  the  musical  circles  there  has  been  un¬ 
obtrusively  stealing  into  notice  a  child,  in 
whom  is  developed  so  early  and  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  a  talent  for  music,  that  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious  predict  for  him  a  reputation  of  the 
highest  order,  and  speak  of  him  as  the  ge¬ 
nius  born  to  bestow  a  clraracter  for  emi¬ 
nence  in  that  art  which  has  hitherto  been 
withheld  by  foreigners  from  the  natives  of 
this  country.  The  name  of  the  child  is 
George  Aspull,  and  his  present  age  is  only 
eight  years.  It  w^as  not  till  he  had  consi¬ 
derably  passed  the  age  of  five  years  that  he 
gave  any  indications  of  that  decided  bent 
whlcli  his  mind  has  since  taken ;  but  the- 
marks  of  genius  he  then  discovered  were  so 
evident,  that  his  father  determined  to  un¬ 
dertake  himself  the  care  of  his  education  in 
music.  The  Instrument  on  which  he  per¬ 
forms  is  the  pianaforte,  at  which  he  does 
not  usually  sit,  his  stature  being  so  small  as 
to  render  the  position  of  standing  that  which 
gives  him  the  most  perfect  command  of  the 
instrument.  His  fingers  are  extremely  short, 
even  for  his  age  ;  with  the  left  hand  he  can¬ 
not  reach  an  octave  so  as  to  press  down  the 
two  notes  which  form  it  at  one  time,  and  is 
only  enabled  to  do  so  witli  the  right  hand 
with  much  difficulty,  and  by  depressing  the 
wrist.  The  compositions  of  Kalkbrenner 
and  Moscheles,  prepared  for  displaying  in 
public  the  manual  skill  of  those  celebrated 
professors,  are  played  evidently  without  the 
smallest  effort  by  this  extraordinary  child. 
He  has  also  made  himself  master  of  a  piece 
of  most  singular  difficulty,  by  a  foreign  com¬ 
poser  whose  name  is  Czerny,  and  who  wrote 
it  as  a  trial  of  skill  for  all  the  eminent  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Europe,  and  in  order  to  combine 
all  the  mechanical  niceties  of  execution  of 
which  the  instrument  is  susceptible.  This 
piece,  consisting  of  only  one  movement, 
occupies  nearly  40  pages  of  printed  music, 
every  one  of  which  is  crowded  with  rapid 
divisions,  intricate  modulations,  and  the 
most  ohromatic  passages  that  the  art  of  the 
composer  could  devise.  TJie  boy’s  mind 
evidently  par^cipates  in  all  that  his  hand 
executes.  A  passage  wliich  he  is  compelled 
to  Heave  imperfect  througli  a  defect  of  phy¬ 
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sical  power,  does  not  stop  or  disconcert  him, 
as  it  would  an  onlinary  pupil,  but  he  passes 
on  to  the  next,  and  is  as  certain  to  give  it 
with  effect,  as  if  himself  had  composed  it. 
Short  as  the  period  is  which  young  Aspull 
has  devoted  to  the  study  of  music,  he  has 
cultivated  every  style,  and  all  with  success. 
In  these  are  included  the  concertos  of  Han¬ 
del,  and  the  fiigues  of  the  Bachs  and  Scar¬ 
latti,  than  which  latter,  perhaps,  no  works 
could  possibly  be  selected  less  accessible  to 
a  juvenile  student.  Young  Aspull  unites 
with  these  the  talent,  which  is  rare  among 
professors,  of  extempore  playing,  at  which, 
if  permitted  to  do  so,  he  will  pass  hours, 
and  with  a  fluency  that  would  indicate  mu¬ 
sical  notes  to  be  that  vehicle  by  which  he 
could  best  express  his  ideas.  The  merits  of 
this  extraordinary  boy  are  as  yet  known  only 
in  a  very  confined  circle.  Ho  is  sliortly  to 
be  introduced  to  the  King,  who,  having 
heard  his  wonderful  talents  described,  haa 
expressed  a  desire  to  be  enabled  himself  to 
judge  of  their  reality. 

Tunnel  under  the  Thames. 

Mr.  M.  J.  Brunel,  F.  11.  S.  C.  E.  has  is¬ 
sued  Proposals  for  raising  160,000/.  for 
opening  a  Roadway  under  the  Thames,  from 
near  tiie  East  end  of  the  London  Docks  tv 
tire  parish  ofRotherhIthe.  The  estimated  ex¬ 
pence  of  this  undertaking  is  so  much  under 
that  of  a  bridge,  ae  to  have  occasioned 
doubts  whether  it  has  not  been  under¬ 
rated.  But  to  remove  these,  it  is  sufficient 
to  state,  that  it  will  lie  constructed  almost 
entirely  of  brick,  laid  in  the  best  Roman  ce¬ 
ment.  The  cost  of  a  rod  of  brick  thus  laid 
will  not  exceed  1 8/.  exclusive  of  the  lahbur  : 
and  as  the  length  of  the  body  of  the  Tunnel- 
will  be  1200  feet  (a  length  exceeding  by 
much  that  of  Westminster  Bridge),  it  will 
require  1280  rods  of  brick,  the  amount  of 
which,  at  18/.  the  rod,  wull  be  ^3,040/.;  a 
sum  that  would  scarcely  pay  for  a  single 
pier  of  a  substantl;il  bridge.  The  declivity 
of  the  descents,  not  exceeding  four  feet  six 
inches  in  every  hundred  feet,  will  be  jier- 
fectly  easy.  The  traffic  on  Waterldo  and 
Vauxhall  Bridges,  inconsiderable  as  it  ap¬ 
pears,  produces  a  clear  yearly  income,  the 
former  of  14,000/.  and  the  latter  of  8,500//., 
the  least  of  which  would  give  a  greater  in¬ 
terest  on  the  cajiital  required  for  executing 
the  projected  Tunnel  than  Government  se¬ 
curities  now  do.  It  is  not  unreasouablo, 
however,  to  expect  that  a  Thoroughfare  so 
distant,  as  It  is  proposed  to  be,  from  the 
London  Bridge,  open  to  existing  roadsy  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  all  the  Commercial  Esta¬ 
blishments  connected  with  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  Shipping  Trarle  in  the  world,  will  be 
more  productive  than  even  the  first  bridge 
alluded,  to. 

Bridge  of  Suspension  over  thf.  Thames. 

It  is  intendywi  to  apply  to  Parliament,  in 
the  next  Session,  for  a  Bill  to  erect  a  Patent 
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wrought  iron-bar  Bridge  of  Suspension 
over  the  Thames  for  carriages,  from  below 
the  Tower  of  London  on  the  Middlesex  side 
to  the  opposite  shore ;  such  Bridge  to  be 
of  sufficient  height  to  admit  ships  to  pass 
under  it  at  all  times. 

Method  of  restoring  Life  to  the 

APPARENTLY  DrOWNED*. 

Cautions. — Avoid  all  rough  usage.  Do 
not  hold  up  the  body  by  the  feet.  (By 
THESE  absurd  PRACTICES,  HUNDREDS  OF 
LIVES  ARE  ANNUALLY  SACRIFICED.)  Do  not 
roll  the  body  on  casks,  or  rub  it  with  salt, 
or  spirits,  or  apply  tobacco. — Lose  not  a 
Monfent.  Carry  the  body,  the  liead  and 
shoulders  raised,  to  the  nearest  house. 
Place  it  in  a  warm  room.  Let  it  be  instantly 
stripped,  dried,  and  wrapped  in  hot  blan¬ 
kets,  which  are  to  be  renewed  when  neces¬ 
sary.  Keep  the  mouth,  nostrils,  and  the 
throat,  free  and  clean.  Apply  learm  sub¬ 
stances  to  tlie  back,  spine,  pit  of  the  sto¬ 
mach,  arm-pits,  and  soles  of  the  feet, — rub 
the  body  with  heated  flannel,  or  warm  hands. 
Attempt  to  restore  breathing,  by  gently 
blowing  with  bellows  into  one  nostril, 
closing  the  mouth  and  the  other  nostril. 
Press  down  the  breast  carefully  with  both 
liands,  and  then  allow  it  to  rise  again,  and 
thus  imitate  natural  breathing.  Keep  up 
the  application  of  heat.  Continue  the  rub¬ 
bing,  and  increase  it  when  life  appears,  and 
then  give  a  tea-spoonful  of  warm  water,  or 
of  very  weak  wine,  or  spirits  and  water 
warm.  Persevere  for  six  hours.  Send 
quickly  for  Medical  Assistance.  W. 

Swiss  Cotton  Mills. 

At  St.  Gall,  Switzerland,  they  have  an 
establishment  for  spinning  cotton  in  the 
Knglish  manner,  with  this  difference  —  that 
instead  of  being  moved  by  water  or  by  a 
steam-engine,  the  great  wheel  is  turned  by 
an  ox  walking  on  the  inside  of  the  rim,  os 
the  dog  turns  the  wheel  of  the  roasting  spit. 
The  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  35  feet;  and 
on  the  inside  of  the  wheel  are  fixed  small 
pieces  of  wood,  like  the  rounds  of  a  ladder, 
at  convenient  distances,  on  which  the  poor 
animal  places  his  feet  while  he  walks  ;  and 
walk  he  must ;  for  if  he  stops,  he  is  carried 
round  by  the  wheel  or  thrown  down.  Three 
oxen  work  successively  for  two  hours  at  a 
time,  tlurt  is,  each  four  hours  a  day.  This 
great  wheel  sets  in  motion  29  frames  of  216 
spindles  and  bobbins  each.  This  manufac¬ 
tory  occupies  130  [lersons,  of  which  one- 
half  are  .children,  who  earn  3|<i.  a  day,  the 
men  about  half  a  dollar,  or  25.  id.  a  day, 
which  is  ajbout  half  what  they  were  paid  a 
few  years  ago. 

Artificial  Anatomy. 

It  is  well  known  that  imitations  of  the 
human  subject,  for  anatomical  study,  have 

*  Taken  chiefly  from  the  Manuals  and 
Reports  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society. 


been  made  in  wax  hitherto,  in  conscfjuence 
of  its  flexibility.  These  imitations,  how¬ 
ever  striking  and  correct,  could  only  present 
the  surface  of  objects  ;  they  could  not  give 
the  internal  details,  which  are  still  more 
necessary  to  the  student ;  they  were  fitter  for 
the  purposes  of  a  museum  than  a  theatre  of 
anatomy.  M.  Auroux,  a  young  and  clever 
French  physician,  has  made  an  astonishing 
improvement  in  those  imitations.  With  a 
composition  resembling  pasteboard,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  construct  complete  bodies, 
in  which  all  the  organs,  the  minutest  details 
of  external  and  internal  conformation,  are 
accurately  represented.  The  exterior  parts 
are  unshipped  easily,  and  according  to  the 
rules  generally  observed  in  dissection.  They 
give  place  to  the  interior  parts,  which  in 
their  turn  can  be  removed  with  similar  faci¬ 
lity.  Tims  the  human  body  can  be  decom¬ 
posed  into  a  thousand  different  pieces, 
which,  as  they  are  regularly  numbered,  can 
be  again  re-united  to  each  other.  Two  ad¬ 
vantages  are  thus  obtained  over  the  ordinary 
method — the  disgust  inseparable  from  the 
dissection  of  dead  bodies  is  avoided  ;  and  the 
pupil  by  re -composing  the  body,  may  gain  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Its  individual  points. 
The  only  objections  to  M.  Auroux’s  inven¬ 
tion  is,  that  the  shades  of  colour  are  better 
represented  by  the  wax  than  by  his  compo¬ 
sition  ;  but  this  may  l)e  surmounted  ;  and^ 
for  the  rest,  his  imitation  is  perfect.  The 
smallest  organs,  the  nerves,  the  muscles, 
the  veins,  and  all  the  vessels,  are  represent¬ 
ed  u'ith  rigid  accuracy.  This  ingenious  in¬ 
vention  admits  of  being  applied  to  many 
useful  and  interesting  purposes  of  anatomical 
pathology. 

A  New  Era  in  Chronometry. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Dyar,  of  Vermont,  in  America, 
has  invented  a  clock,  the  principles  and 
movements  of  which  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  Chronometers  now  in  use, 
and  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  treatise  on 
mechanics  extant.  The  pendulum  moves 
in  a  cycloidal  arch,  and  performs  long  and 
short  vibrations  in  ecpial  times ;  while  that 
of  our  common  clock  swings  in  the  arc  of  a 
circle,  and  makes  unequal  vibrations  in  un¬ 
equal  times.  The  striking  and  chronical 
parts  are  no  less  peculiar  ;  the  hammer, 
which  is  balanced  and  turns  on  a  pivot, 
strikes  the  internal  limb  of  the  bell,  and  is 
so  easily  put  in  motion,  that  eight  ounces 
of  power  is  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  The 
machinery  of  the  whole  is  surprisingly 
simple,  it  requiring  but  two  wheels  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  operation  of  eight  days  w'ithout  a 
renewal  of  the  power;  three  will  do  this  a 
year,  and  four  will  perpetuate  its  motion  a 
century.  Ease,  strength,  and  uniformity 
are  striking  characteristics  in  all  its  move¬ 
ments.  Two  clocks,  as  above  described, 
are  now  in  operation,  and  may  be  seen  at  a 
manufactory  in  Boston. 

The 
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The  Gu)w-V\^jnw. 

JMr.  John  Murray*  iu  a  conimiuiication 
recently  mwle  to  the  Royal  Society  on  tho 
luminous  matter  of  the  Glow-vonn,  states 
some  curious  facts  as  the  result  of  his  own 
observations  and  experiments.  He  shews 
that  tliis  light  i^not  connected  with  the  re¬ 
spiration,  nor  derived  from  the  solar  light ; 
that  it  is  not  affected  by  cold,  nor  by  mag¬ 
netism,  nor  by  submersion  in  water.  Trials 
of  submersion  in  water,  in  various  tempera¬ 
tures,  and  in  oxygen,  are  detailed.  When  a 
Glow-worm  was  immersed  in  carbonic  acid 
gas,  it  died,  shining  brilliantly  ;  in  hychrogen 
it  continued  to  shine,  and  did  not  seem  to 
suffer.  Mr.  Murray  infers  that  the  luini- 
nousness  is  Independeut,  not  only  of  the 
respiration,  but  of  tlie  volition  and  vital 
principle.  Some  of  the  luminous  matter 
obtained  in  a  detached  state,  was  also  sub¬ 
jected  to  various  experiments,  from  which  it 
appears  to  be  a  gummo-albuminous  sub¬ 
stance,  mixed  with  muriate  of  soda,  and 
Sulphate  of  aluminc  and  potash,  and  to  bo 
composed  of  spherules.  The  light  is  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  permanent,  its  eclipses  being 
caused  by  the  Interposition  of  an  opaque 
medium.  - - 

Professor  Scbubler,  in  his  “  Researches 
on  Milk,  and  its  constituent  principles,” 
differs  considerably  In  the  result  of  his  ana¬ 
lysis  from  those  lately  published  by  Profes- 
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sor  JBerzellus  ;  and  hence,  m  the  aaithot’a 
opinion,  proves  the  great  influence  of  food 
and  climate  on  the  lacteal  secretion.  1000. 
parts  of  new  milk  contain  110  of  fresh 
cheese,  60  of  fresli  serai,  24  of  butter,  77 
of  coarse  sugar  of  milk,  and  731^  of  water  j 
or,  in  a  dry  state,  42.6'  cheese,  7.87  serai, 
24.0  butter,  77.0  sugar  of  milk,  and  384.63 
water.  1000  parts  of  skimmed  milk  contain 
48.64  of  dry  cheese,  8.06  dry  serai,  78.^4 
sugar  of  milk,  and  86.9.34  water.  1000 
parts  of  cream  contain  240  butter,  33  cheese, 
6  serai,  and  731  whey. — Lastly,  721  ports 
of  whey  contain  60  coarse  sugar  of  milk. 
These  observations  were  made  at  Hofwyl. 

Mr.  Peechy,  of  Bury,  is  about  to  submit 
to  the  Society  of  Arts,  an  Invention,  by 
which  he  has  succeeded  in  raising  water  by 
the  most  simple  machinery  out  of  a  well 
more  than  ,90  feet,  through  an  luch  pipe. 
'Ihe  invention  will  be  highly  serviceable  as  a 
cheap  pump  for  deep  wells. 

A  new  gold  coinage  for  Greece  has  been 
executed  at  Paris,  under  the  direction  hf 
Denon,  the  traveller.  The  piebe  rather  ex¬ 
ceeds  our  sovereign  in  size.  On  one  side  is 
the.  Archangel  Micjiael,  with  the  flaming 
sword  and  the  tlove ;  the  hitter  the  symbol 
<xf  peace.  On  the  reverse,  the  lion,  the  em¬ 
blem  of  strength,  epoirdedl  by  a  serpent, 
meaning  to  pourtray  eternity,  and  arouiul, 
the  word  “  Resurrection.” 


ANTIQUARIAN 

A  Paris  pa}>er  says,  “  Among  other  valu¬ 
able  objects  brought  from  Kgyjit  by  M. 
Calllaud,  was  a  nrummy  of  unusual  weight 
and  size.  The  cose  in  wliich  it  was  enve¬ 
loped  lud  a  zodiac,  like  that  of  Denderah, 
jialnted  on  it,  together  with  a  short  Greek 
inscription,  nearly  effaced.  Jt  was  expected 
that  on  opening  it  some  manuscripts  might 
)>e  founds  Some,  from  its  great  weight, 
conjectured  that  it  also  «)ntained  a  quantity 
of  metal.  Tlie  bantlages  were  unrolled  on 
tlic  30th  November  last,  but  none  of  these 
exi>ectation3  were  realised.  Another  mum¬ 
my  opened  by  M.  Caillaud  was  interesting, 
fi(yn  ;  tho  peculiar  mode  of  embalming. 
There  was  neither  bitumen  nor  salt  of  any 
kind  in  the  preparation ;  but  a  thick  coat 
of  saw-dust  or  hark  was  placed  between  the 
different  foldings  of  the  linen.  The  mois¬ 
ture  had  thus  been  elfectualiy  absorbed.” 

7’he  Newcastle  Chronicle  says,  “  Dr. 
Young  in  this  country,  and  M.  Cbampolllon 
in  I'rancc,  have  beeu  able  to  decipher  many 
of  the  paiutingi.  on  the  Lgyptian  antiqui¬ 
ties.  A  very  iuteresting  letter  from  the 
latter  gentleman  to  Mr.  Lamb,  in  this  town, 
was  lead  at  a  meeting  of  the  Literary  and 
IMulijsophicaJ  Society  here,  deciplrering, 
in  a  great  measure,  tlie  Jiitnoglypbic  paint- 
ingb  on  the  mummy  in  the  Si>cicLy’s  ri>oms. 
The  following  ia  pretty  nearly  a  translation 
of  the  legend  painted  on  tho  luuimuY,  and 
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wnll  be  considered  as  a  great  curiosity.^-— 
May  she  be  approved  by  Phr^,  the  lord  of 
the  celestial  gods,  and  by  T— M  (Egypti^rn 
Mars),  Lord  of  the  Worlds.  M»y  Osiris, 
the  supreme  ruler  of  Amentl  (Hades),  grant 

repose  to  the  Lady  Tasorpe,  — - , 

daughter  of - (pame  of  tire  mo¬ 

ther),  deceased.”  The  name  of  the  nw)- 
tlier,  though  given  on  the  mummy,  is  not 
yet  decljdrerecl ;  nor,  wliat  Is  of  rapr^i  im¬ 
portance,  has  the  time  when  the  lady^  lived 
been  ascertained.” 

Antiquities  in  France. 

In  that  part  of  the  citadel  of  Alctz 
which  commands  the  iVIoselle,  near  tlie 
lour  d  Lnfer,  some  remains  of  antiquities 
rvere  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  curtain. 
1  he  first  is  a  tumh,  two  stones  of  which 
were  dug  up,  'Fiie  lower  jiart  of  the  niomi- 
ment  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

CATVI.LlNVS  CARATHO  Vn(IcUs) 
FIl(iUs)  SEXTILlA  SEDVLI  FIL(la) 
CONIVX  MOKIMENTV.M 
SlllI  VIVI  POSVERVNT  ET 
I’(.)  CATVLLIANO  QVI  VIXIT 
^n(.)  III!  m(.)  VI. 

I  he  end  of  the  iiKcrijition  is  illegible  ;  the 
style  of  the  characters  proves  tiiat  the  in¬ 
scription  is  of  tlie  third  century.  On  the 
lower  jiarti*  the.  jikiec  where  the  ashes  wore 
])rcservcd  ;  and  on  the  u].pcr  u  niche  adorned 
with  two  piJuaters,  in  which  three  heads  aio 
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fijted  {of  a  man  with  a  beard,  of  a  woman, 
and  of  a  child,)  whicJi  may  be  supposed  to 
represent  Caratho,  Sextilia,  and  the  young 
Catulllnus.  On  the  left  side  of  the  monu¬ 
ment,  below,  is  a  female  figure,  holding  in 
the  right  hand  a  discus,  and  In  the  left  a 
palm, — perhaps  as  an  indication  that  Cara¬ 
tho  had  gained  a  prize  in  the  public  games. 
The  bas-relief  on  the  upper  side  represents 
the  bust  of  a  woman,  raising  her  hair  with 
the  right  hand.  On  the  left  side  are  frag¬ 
ments  of  a  winged  Genius,  and  of  a  woman 
playing  on  the  hTe.  d'he  style  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  and  the  ornaments  proves  it  to  be  that 
of  a  family  of  distinction.  This  opinion  is 
confirmed  by  their  connexion  with  the  Se- 
dulii,  who  have  left  numerous  monuments 
in  the  country. — ^^fhe  second  monument  is 
likewise  a  sepulchre,  which  is  remarkable, 
though  not  executed  in  so  pure  a  taste  as 
the  first.  Only  the  upper  part  is  preserved : 
it  is  a  niche,  in  which  are  three  busts,  the 
hea<l  of  a  woman  between  those  of  two  men. 
It  may  be  supposed,  from  the  attitudes,  that 
those  three  persons  are  reclining  at  an  enter¬ 
tainment,  One  of  the  men  holds  a  goblet 
in  his  luind.  Aljove  these  three  figures  a 
Avinged  infant  is  hovering,  that  seems  to 
have  come  from  the  Christian  paradise,  ra¬ 
ther  than  from  the  heathen  Olympus.  In 
the  upper  part  of  the  niche  are  vine  leaves 
and  grapes ;  a  squirrel  is  seen,  partly  hidden 
among  the  leaves,  and  a  bird  pecking  at  a 
grape.  On  the  right  side  of  the  monument 
is  a  man  in  bas-relief,  dressed  in  Gallic  mili¬ 
tary  costume,  playing  on  a  shepherd’s  pipe  ; 
on  the  left  a  bas-relief  of  a  young  man, 
dressed  in  a  short  tunic,  and  holding  a  tri¬ 
dent  in  his  hand.  This  sepulchre  is  adorned 
with  pilasters  and  fluted  pillars,  and  the  re¬ 
ceptacle  for  the  ashes  is  still  visible.  The 
workmanship  appears  to  be  of  the  period  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  dominion  in 
this  counti-y. — ^The  objects  represented  on 
the  third  monument  are  less  correctly  drawn 
than  those  on  the  first  two.  We  here  see 
a  man  at  a  table,  on  which  are  some  weights ; 
on  the  left  hand  lie  some  tables  for  casting 
accounts  ;  he  holds  a  book  in  his  left  hand, 
and  his  right  is  extended  as  if  pointing  at 
something, — the  two  last  fingers  are  bent ; 
before  him  a  young  man,  standing,  Avith  his 
right  hand  over  the  reckoning  table,  seems 
to  be  calculating.  This  monument,  Avhich 
is  believed  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  described,  appeared  to  be  that  of 
a  Mensarius,  or  some  ofiicer  of  a  similar 
description. — The  fourth  monument  is  also 
a  tombstone,  which  is  very  much  damaged : 
the  following  letters  of  the  inscription  are 
still  legible : 

VENDI  V  PANI 

EX  OPTIONE  LEG.  XXIIP 
P.  F.  DEFVNCTI  ET  FINITIMI  . 

AE  NONNAE  CONIVGI 
V.  VAE 

IIH  T  llEKDES  r.i  C. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  inscription  the  let¬ 
ters  D.M.  should,  probably,  l)e  supplied,  and 
then  it  Avould  be  as  follows: — -Dlls  MaI^!- 
BUS  Vendi  Veteran!  Ex  Optione  Legionis 
Vigesimae  SecAindm,  Primigenioe,  Pise,  Fi- 
delis  Defuncti  et  Finitimice  NonnsC,  Conjugi 
Vu'ae,  Filii  et  Heredes  Faciendum  Cumve*^ 
runt.  The  twenty-second  Roman  legion 
has  left  numerous  memorials  in  the  countries: 
on  the  Rhine;  its  historical  epithets  were 
Primigenla  Pia  Fidel  is,  which  we  see  on 
many  monuments. — ^’Phese  monuments  are 
made  of  white  calcareous  stone,  which  is 
found  in  abundance  in  the  environs  ;  and  all 
these  antiquities  are  deposited  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Metz. 

Edinburgh  Antiquarian  Society. 

On  Monday  (Dec.  22)  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Antiquarian  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.Hib- 
bert  read  some  valuable  remarks,  suggested 
by  the  resemblance  which  certain  steinbartes 
(or  stone-axes)  found  near  the  Humber, 
bear  to  those  of  Orkney  and  Shetland.  He 
began  by  combating  the  common  notion 
that  these  and  similar  instruments  of  warfare 
are  Celtic,  and  shewed  that  they  were  Teu¬ 
tonic.  It  had  been  doubted  Avhether  the 
people  who  used  these  weapons  had  ever  in¬ 
vaded  England ;  but  it  should  appear  from 
the  discovery  of  these  steinbartes  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  that  they  had  landed  there.  Some 
axes  of  various  shapes  and  materials  have 
been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  suggested  that  different  ancient 
tribes  had  weapons  of  shapes  peculiar  to 
their  respective  tribes.  There  seems  no¬ 
thing  improbable  in  this  suggestion — nay, 
it  is  partially  confirmed  by  the  portion  of 
the  globe  Avhere  discoveries  of  them  have 
been  made  being  limited.  One  of  the  stein-' 
bartes  produced  was  of  a  very  rare  shape  ;  it 
was  very  nearly  square,  tapering  out  a  little 
to  one  side;  it  Avas  not  quite  half  an  ineli 
thick  in  any  part,  and  its  edges  were  ex¬ 
tremely  sharp.  It  Avas  supposed  that  it  had 
originally  been  inserted  into  a  very  long 
handle,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  it 
was  the  predecessor  or  archetype  of  our 
modern  halberts  (hall-bartes,  or  axes,  used 
for  guard  or  ceremony  in  the  lialls  of  Kings 
or  Princes). — A  very  singular  draAving  was 
exhibited  to  the  Society,  from  the  pencil  of 
Captain  Jones  of  the  29th  Regiment.  It 
Avas  a  sketch  from  an  ancient  oaken  pannel 
of  the  costume  of  an  English  bagpiper  of 
the  16th  century.  The  original  design  had 
a  great  deal  of  spirit  in  it,  and  the  bagpipe 
and  the  bagpiper  were  very  w'ell  made  out. 
That  it  was  not  a  Scottish  bagpiper  was 
evident  from  the  dress  being  open  in  front, 
which  is  contrai^  to  all  examples  of  our 
early  northern  costume ;  and  as  a  corrobora¬ 
tive  proof  of  the  probability  of  the  figtire 
being  Intended  for  a  rcprosetitation  -of  an 
English  bagpiper,  an  animal  long  slnc'e  Ex¬ 
tinct,  many  quotations  from  ancient  authors 
were  produced. 
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[Jan, 


Lthcs  on  the  Roman  Pavement,  lately  disco* * 
vered  at  Bramdqan,  Hants, 

J^N  WRAPT ainUithe  f;loom  of  silent  night, 
In»pervions  to  the  lucid  beams  of  light, 
Thy  hist’ry,  ancient  j>aveinent,  lies  concealed, 
For  ever  from  our  longing  vision  sealed. 

Yet  tho’  *tis  here  Oblivion  rears  her  throne. 
And  here  she  claims  the  sov’reignty  her  own ; 
Arise,  thou  magic  spirit  of  the  plain. 

Spurn  the  proud  Tyrant’s  adamantine  chain ; 
Burst  the  thick  mantle  of  surrounding  gloom, 
Call  to  the  tow’rs  their  station  to  resume, 
Lead  foith  th’  eml.>attled  legions  to  the  field. 
Teach  them  once  more  the  bloody  sword  to 
wield ; 

Arouse  the  trumpet’s  sound,  the  battle’s  rage, 
Bid  foe  with  foe,  and  man  with  man  engage. 
Lo  !  at  thy  call  what  various  forms  appear  ! 
Hark  !  ’tis  a  martial  sound  salutes  my  ear  ! 
Join’d  Is  the  battle — see,  above  the  rest, 

By  glory  raised,  waves  Caesar’s  tow’ring  crest, 
Swift  fly  the  winged  arrows  thro’  the  air. 
Deep  their  fell  points  the  warrior’s  hosom  tear, 
l.<oud  clash  the  arms,  from  far  the  shouts 
resound,  [ground. 

Dark  wave  the  banners  o’er  the  bloody 
But  now  ’tis  gone— the  mystic  visions  fail. 
Ceased  is  the  conflict  in  Bramdusian’s  vale. 
Hush’d  is  the  din  of  war,  the  battle’s  fled. 
The  violet  blossoms*  where  the  vanquish’d 
bled  ; 

With  bleating  flocks  this  lowly  plain  re¬ 
sounds,  [rounds ; 

Where  once  the  sent’nel  walk’d  his  nightly 
And  stopp’d  to  gaze  upon  the  ev’ning  star. 
As  from  the  East  she  rolled  her  silent  car; 

Or  stood  to  view  the  moon’s  majestic  rise. 
And  mark  hercourse  along  th’  illumin’d  skies ; 
That  orb !  which,  rolling  in  her  lurid  sphere. 
No  longer  views  imposing  grandeur  here. 

No  longer  marks  with  orient  beams  of  light 
'Ph’  extended  camp  or  tun'ct’s  tow’ring 
height.  [world  I 

O  Rome  !  thou  mighty  conqueror  of  the 
To  what  great  depth  is  now  thy  glory  hurl’d ! 
These  sad  mementos  here  before  our  eyes — 
The  fighting  champions,  and  th’  inciting, 
prize* 

Which  lay  depicted  on  this  varied  floor, 

Tell  what  thou  wert,  but  wliat  thou  art  no 
more  ; 

Tell  us  that  here  thy  sceptre  once  was  sway’d, 
Tho’  here  thy  jmtent  rules  no  more  obey’d : 
Ages  of  pagan  thraldom  1  yes,  ye  ’re  fled, 
Diviner  light  its  glorious  beams  has  shed  : 
Rising  with  pow’r,  with  majesty  divine, 

I'he  star  appears,  the  star  of  Judah’s  line, 
Dispels  the  gloom  that  hung  o’er  Albion’s 
shove, 

Shines  on  its  happy  isle  to  set  no  more. 

_  ___  _ _ 

*  I’he  principal  figures  described  on  the 
pavemepit. 


'j'O  THE  RIVER  SEVERN, 
near  Teickeshury . 

^HOU  lovely  river  !  winding  through  the 
vale. 

That  so  serenely  roll’st  beneath  my  feet ; 

I  come  once  more  tliy  ])lacid  stream  to 
greet. 

And  sweet  retirement  on  thy  banks  to  hail. 

No  boisterous  winds  disturb  thy  noiseless 
tide  ; — 

I  see  in  thy  mild  hosom  faintly  gleam, 

The  swift-retiring  sun’s  last  golden  l>eam. 
And  light  wing’d  breezes  o’er  thy  surface 
glide. 

Around  thee  Solitude  and  Silence  dwell ; 

Save  when  the  shrubs  that  on  thy  border 
grow, 

Sigh  to  the  waves  that  in  succession  flow, 
And  as  they’re  passing  seem  to  say  “  farewell.” 

I  often  come  to  view  this  lovely  scene, 

To  watch  thy  sparkling  waters  as  they  roll , 
And  while  1  wander  on  thy  slurres,  my  soul 
Seems  like  thy  gentle  self  to  be  serene. 

But  what  a  diff’reut  aspect  did’st  thou  bear, 
When  armies  fought  beside  thy  peaceful- 
flood  ;  [wilhbloiKl;  ' 

Once  were  these  meadows  crimson’d  p’er 
Once  they  resounded  with  the  din  of  war*  ! 

Long  has  that  -dread-inspiring  sound  beeti 
hush’d, 

And  passing  centuries  have  stepp’d  hetwetri 
That  day  when  bloody  strife  Usurp’d  the 
scene,  [fluslt’d.’ 

And  thy  green  banks  with  human  gore  were 

Ohl  rrmy  the  noise  of  battle  now  no  more 
Drown  the  soft  rippling  of  thy  gentle  wave  ;j 
No  mangled  slain  in  thee  e’er  find  a  grave. 
But  peace  for  ever  linger  near  thy  shore. 

Thou  limpid  stream!  the  time  will  shortly 
come  [shore ; 

When  thou  wilt  reach  thy  might}'  parent’s 
Soon  will  tliy  lonely  wanderings  be  o’er, 
And  every  moment  finds  thee  nearer  home. 

Haste  then,  Sabrina,  to  the  ocean  haste, 

And  through  the  mossy  meadows  swiftly 
flow. 

Dispensing  blessings  wheresoe’er  you  go, 
Wat’ring  alike  the  fertile  and  the  waste. 

Let  no  rude  blast  thy  tender  brefast  as^il. 

But  Eolus  his  softest  breezes  send 
To  waft  thee  onward  to  thy  journey’s  end, 
And  calm  coni])osure  on  thy  banka  pevfeil. 

Thus  may  the  stream  of  my  short  being  roll, 
And  in  its  progress  to  th’  eternal  sea,  t 
Oh  be  it  useful  and  serene  like  tliee  ; — 

And  soft  the  waves  which  flow  across  my  s<wU  t/.- 
Teu  ked^ury.  ■  ,  /  'J'.  P.  . 

- »  - — — —  /; 

*  In  allusion  to  the  battle  of  I’cwkesbury. 

Cy\RMEN 
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CARMEN  NATALE! 

come — the  fulness  of  that  promised 
hour,  [power  ! 

When  Woman’s  seed  shall  break  the  serpent’s 
'  Hs  come — the  hour  prefigured  and  foretold 
When  He — “  whose  goings  forth  were  from 
of  old” 

Should  quit  his  Throne  of  Majesty  on  hluh 
With  Man  to  sojourn — and  for  Man  to  die. 
Hark — the  glad  hour  attesting  Seraphs  hall, 
And  songs  of  triumph  swell  the  midnight 
pie  ; 

Heaven  s  choral  host  to  human  sight  appears, 
And  strains  angelic  burst  on  human  ears  ' 

See  in  the  East  his  herald  star  arise  ! 

Type  of  that  light  desired  by  Israel’s  eyes  ! 
Led  by  this  guide,  their  gifts  the  Magi  bring. 
And  Hcav’u-inslructed,  hail  their  Infant 
King— 

What  tho’  a  manger  is  his  earthly  throne. 
Yet  strong  in  faith,  the  Godhead  veil’d  they 
awn ; 

There  at  Emmanuel’s  feet  Is  incense  pour’d, 
And  there  the  Incarnate  God  is  first  adored. 

What  precious  gifts  attend  the  God-born 
child. 

Opposing  claims  in  Him  are  reconciled ; 
Tliro’  Him  each  jarring  attribute  shall  meet 
In  perfect  love — in  harmony  complete  ; 
Mercy  and  Truth  are  knit  in  firm  embrace. 
Justice  appeas’d,  now  shares  her  throne 
with  Grace. 

On  Him  the  iniquity  of  all  is  laid, 

By  Him  the  price  of  our  redemption  paid. 
By  Him  the  fetter’d  captive  is  unchain’d, 
Deliverance  won,  and  Paradise  regain’d. 
Rejoice,  ye  ransom’d.  You,  your  Gon  hath 
freed  [creed  ; 

From  pains  pronounced,  from  penalties  de- 
The  grave  he  vanquish’d  with  exulting  wing. 
And  wrung  from  Death  its  triumph  and  its 
sting. 

Pour  forth  your  notes  of  praise,  be  glad,  oh 
earth,  TMrhb  f 


[birth  I 


CQlvil)  Cli 

tell  the  blessings  of  yorir  Saviour 
very  nation  and  by  every  tongue 
joyful  song  of  the  redeem’d  be  j 


sung ! 


Oh,  if  the  choral  melodies  above 
Peal  the  land  anthem  of  Redeeming  Love, 
'I'o  Man  forglv’n,  belongs  a  grateful  strain. 
Which  guiltless  Seraphs  may  attempt  in  vain ; 
No  pard’ning  love  awaits  that  spotless  Host, 
He  who  is  most  forgiv’n  should  love  and 
praise  the  most.  J.  S. 


RETROSPECTIVE  LINES. 
JVrilten  at  Barnet  Wells. 

'J'ELL  me,  pure  stream,  amid  that  osler’d 
glade. 

Where  invalids  for  health  oft  whilom  stray’d ; 
Wherearethe  Naiads,  that  once  lov’d  to  reign 
With  Hygeia’s  renovating  train  : 


While  love  and  blooming  youth  undimm’d 
by  care 

Would  oft  at  early  morn  assemble  there  } 
Ah!  soon  on  halcyon  wing  the  love-fraught 
hours,  [bow’rs. 

That  sweetly  charm'd  thy  peaceful  aun-gilt 
Soon,  soon  they  flew,  and  thou  clear  streami, 
no  more  [o’er ! 

Can  charm  the  eye — thy  pleasing  hours  are 
Though  village-maids  may  tf)  thy  font  repair. 
They’ll  find  the  fountain-nymph  no  longer 
there  ! 

Though  round  thy  mead,  the  wild-rose  loves 
to  breathe,  [wreath  ; 

And  there  the  sweetest  of  wild  flowrets 
They  serve  hut  yet  to  tell — if  Truth  preside. 
That  Pleasure  is  to  Grief  too  near  allied  ! 

T.  N. 

- ^ - 

SONNET. 

By  the  Rev.  William-Ljsle  Bowles. 

when  last  we  parted,  thou  wert  young' 
and  fair. 

How  beautiful  let  fond  remembrance  say!. 
Alas  !  since  then  old  Time  has  stol’n  away 
Full  thirty  years,  leaving  my  temples  hare. 
So  hath  it  perished  like  a  thing  of  air. 

The  dream  of  love  and  youth! — Now 
both  are  grey. 

Yet  still  remembering  that  deFightfuI  day. 
Though  Time  with  his  cold  touch  hath 
blanched  my  hair, 

Though  I  have  suffered  many  years  of  pain. 
Since  then  ;  though  I  did  never  think  to  live 
To  hear  that  voice  or  see  those  eyes  again, 

I  can  a  sad,  but  cordial  greeting  give. 

And  for  thy  welfare  breathe  as  warm  a  prayer 
Lady,  as  when  I  loved  thee  young  and  fair ! 

LINES 

On  the  MausolejimoJ'the Princess Chaklotte 
at  Claremmt, 

[From  Forget  me  Not,”  See  vol.  xciii. 
li.  449.] 

how  many  storm-clouds  hang 
O’er  every  sunny  day  below  ! 

How  many  flowers  die  as  they  bloom  ! 

How  many  more  before  they  blow  ! 

But  all  the  blight,  or  lour  the  blast. 

O’er  every  other  pleasure  here. 

If  they  would  leave  untouch’d  that  one 
Of  all  earth’s  joys  most  pure  and  dear  ! 

Young  love,  how  well  thy  smile  can  cheer 
All  other  ills  that  wring  the  heart ! 

All  other  sorrows  may  we  bear 

But  those  in  which  thyself  hast  part. 

And  is  not  this  thy  worst  of  griefs — ■ 

Thine  uttermost  despair — to  see 
The  grave  close  over  the  fond  heart 
Just  wakened  into  life  by  thee  ? 

To  watch  the  blight  steal  o’er  the  rose — 
Yews  spring  where  myrtles  wont  to  be — 
And  for  the  bridal  wreath,  to  wear 
One  gather’d  frbnr  the  cypress  tree  ? 

Looli 
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Look  on  yon  grave,  where  a  white  fane 
Grows  whiter  as  thtf  piioonlieams  falJ } 
There  is  a  bust  upon  its  shrine. 

Wearing  a  white  rose  coronal.  _ 

It  is  the  monument  where  hope  . 

And  youthful  love  sleep  Bfrle  l>y  side; 
Raised  by  the  mourner  to  the  naiye 
Of  her-^His  lost  but  worshipp’d  lirhle. 

L.  E.  L. 


TO  A  LADY. 

WOULD  stern  honour  but  allow 
^  .  iNje  all  tliy  charms  to  feel, 

Relighted  w.ould  I  breathe  the  vow, 

To  tliiue  my  fate  to  seal. 

O  could  I  press  tlmt  bosom  chaste, 

And  gaze  upon  thy  charms, 

1  might  the  joys  in  fancy  taste 
Of  heaven  within  thy  ai-ms. 

But,  ah  I  I  must  that  bosom  fly, 

And  those  bright  eyes  of  thine  ; 

To  gain  that  heart  I  must  not  try, 

It  never  can  be  mine.  ♦ 

Adieu  then,  lovely  maid,  above 
All  other  maidens  fair ! 

O  look  not  with  that  look  of  love. 

That  look  I  cannot  bear.  I.  H. 


To  the  loved  Memory  of  Miss  SAnXi!  Perkins 
Frampton,  who  died  of  a  rapid  declinCj 
Dec.  10,  1823,  in  the  22d  year  of  her 
age. 

V^EEP  for  the  young,  the  fair,  the  good, 

^  ’  Untimely  snatch’d  from  earth  away  ; 

To  one  with  choicest  gifts  endued 
Grief’s  tribute  pay ! 

Weep  for  the  child  so  fondly  lov’d  ; 

The  relative  so  justly  dear- ; 

Tire  sweet  associate  ;  friend  approv’d; 

Stint  not  the  tear! 

Weep  that  the  cold  damp  grave  encloses 
Tliat  graceful  mien,  that  cherish’d  form  ; 

Weep  that  those  cheeks,  which  bloom’d 
with  roses 

Now  feed  the  worm  ! 

Weep  that  an  intellect  so  bright, 

Which  promis’d  still  a  brighter  ray, 

Is  shrouded  in  the  veil  of  night, 

To  death  a  prey  I 

.Weep  for  a  hcart-r-so  gentle,  kind. 

Pure  as  the  flake  of  falling  snow — 

Lost  to  each  sympathy  refin’d 
Of  joy  or  woe  ! 

Weep,  yet  rejoice !  the  mortal  clay 
Alone  lies  mouldering  in  the  tomb : 

The  deathless  spirit  wings  its  way 

To  Heav’n,  its  Home! 

Re  joice  !  a  suffering  child  of  dust 
With  seraphs  finds  a  blissful  rest : 

.•Thj»nk>  4^at  the  memory  of  the  just 
Is  ever  blest ! 


Rejoice,  tluvt  slie  lias  won  the  prize ! 
j  The  ^Iwsteirinp  bawl  M  God  adore  : 
Prepare  to  meet  her  in  tiie'  skies, 

.  To  part  no  more  ! 

Frome.  M.  A.  Davis. 


A  MIRACLE ! 

As  related  hj  the  late  Prior  of  Lough  Pcfg! ! 
Addressed  to  Prince  Hohcnlohe  /  /  / 

*  Mutato  nomine  de  te  Fahula  narratur.* 

^''WO  Friars  to  the  fair  of  Antwerp  trudging. 
Puzzled  by  poverty  to  tbeir  wit’s  end, 
Were  plotting  as  they  went,  and  sluewdly 
judging 

The  shortest  method  their  distress  to  end ; 

When  straight  before  them,  from  his  poor 
abode, 

They  saw  a  simple  clowu  demurely  stalking, 
With  a  stout  Ass  for  tale,  along  the  road, 
Led  by  a  collar  -long,  and  gravely  walking. 

One  of  these  monks,  a  Benedictine  bred, 
SW;pc  gently  o’n,  the .  clown  no  danger 

.  .spying/  ,  L-  ' 

And  slipped  the  collaf  from  the  Ass  s  heatf,^ 
The  headstall  round  his  own  broad  visAgC* 
tying— 

The  other  seiz’d  the  prize  and  .slipped  awayj^; 

While  onward  went  the  Benedictine  lowly^. 
Nor  from  his  careless  leader  sought  to  stray, 
"I'ill  they  their  journey  finish’d  calm  a^ 
slowly. 

The  clown  then  turn’d  the  collar  to  adjusty 
Or  comb  the  Ass’s  mane,  or  give  him  water,, 
Or  clean  his  legs  and  fetlocks  from  tlie  dusty 
When  down  he  dropp’d  and  mumbled  auk 
“  a  pater." 

Holy  St.  Anthony,  what's  this  I  see ! 

His  knees  began  to  idmke,  his  tongue  to 
falter, 

Then  off  he  ran  and  left  the  Friar  free, 

Who  slily  smil'd  and  pocketed  the  halter. 

The  next  fair-day  of  Antwerp  this  poorclowu, 
Attended  as  a  friend  upon  a  neighbour, 
And  travers’d  with  him  through  the  busy 
tow'n. 

To  buy  a  beast  of  some  kind'for  his  labour  *. 

At  last  a  large  Ass  struck  the  fanner’s  eye, 
Who  said,  “  Oh  that  fine  brute,  come  let 
us  try  him ;  P'igh, 

He’  s  made  so  well,  with  shoulder  strong  and 
That  if  I  can,  my  friend.  I’ll  surely  buy 
un« 

\ . 

Then  on  they  went  to  ask  the  Ass’s  price. 
Whose  worth  each  step  they  took  tliey 
valued  higher ; 

’Till  the  clown  terrified,  and  cold  as  ice. 
Exclaim’d,  “  It’s  not  an  Ass,  it  is  aFniAO. 

And  if  you  give  your  money  for  him  here. 
Or  bond  or  promissory-note  to  bhubyou, 
A  grim  old  Monk  will  In  his  place  appear^ 
The  very  first  time  that  you  look;boIk^Btl 

i  ^  .  HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL  CHRONICLE. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

In  the  Const  of  Assl/.e  at  Paris  an  indict¬ 
ment  has  been  preferred  against  seven  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  are  therein  accused  of  a  plot 
gainst  the  State. — In  the  charges  against 
these  individuals,  the  name  of  Mr.  Bowring 
and  Sir  Robert  Wilson  are  mentioned,  as 
being  implicated  in  the  conspiracy. — All  the 
above  seven  individuals  have  made  their 
escape  from  France,  excepting  the  woman, 
who  is  an  alleged  accomplice,  and  who  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  police.  Messrs,  de  Lafay¬ 
ette,  father  and  son,  Manuel,  and  several 
other  distinguished  Oppositionists,  who  had 
been  subpoenaed  on  the  trial  as  witnesses, 
neglected  to  attend.  The  Court  conse¬ 
quently  postponed  the  hearing  of  the  case 
til!  next  Sessions,  but  on  the  motion  of  the 
Attorney  General,  condemned  the  accused 
to  pay  a  fine  of  100  francs  each,  besides  the 
expences  occasioned  by  the  delay,  and  if  not 
forthcoming  of  their  own  accord  before  next 
February,  to  be  brought  by  force  before  the 
tribunal. 

The  French  Journals  contain  an  ordinance 
of  the  King  of  France,  sharply  reprehending 
and  8uj)pressing  as  a  presumptuous  and  il¬ 
legal  abuse,  a  Pastoral  Letter  written  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  and  publislied  un¬ 
der  his  sanction  and  authority.  Its  offence 
is,  that  it  contained  an  attempt  to  enlarge 
the  power  of  the  Church,  at  the  expense  of 
the  Civil  Institutions  of  the  Country. 

SPAIN. 

Letters  from  Madrid  state,  that  every 
Spoobh  soldier  Is  to  be  withdrawn  from  that 
capital,  the  custody  of  which,  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Royal  Family  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  will  therefore  be  entirely  committed 
to  the  French.  Tills  determination  had 
been  taken  in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
antipathy  between  the  Spanish  and  French 
troops,  and  the  urgent  representations  of 
General  Bourmont,  who  is  stated  to  have  de¬ 
clared  his  inability  to  preserve  tranquillity, 
and  threatened  to  withdraw  with  his  force, 
unless  the  Royalists  were  sent  away. 

The  King  of  Spain  has  Issued  an  edict, 
replacing  things  in  his  Kingdom  of  the  In¬ 
dies  exactly  In  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  previous  to  18‘20  ;  prefaced  hy  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  benefits  which  the  world  and  the 
Christian  Religion  have  derived  from  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Allies  in  his  favour.  He  ordains 
that  a  Te  Deum  be  celebrated  in  his  doini- 
mons  in  S(»uth  America,  for  his  happy  deli¬ 
very  ;  that  the  political  Constitution  of  the 
Spanish  Monarchy  be  for  ever  abolished; 
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and  that  all  the  Constitutional  Authorities  he 
displaced. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Hagucy  Jan.  11.  A  plot  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  Bavaria,  which  threatens  to 
have  very  unpleasant  consequences  for  many 
families.  Several  young  men  of  the  respect¬ 
able  middle  class,  all  under  twenty  vears  of 
age,  had  formed  a  band  of  robbers,  wfilch  had 
spread  chiefly  in  the  high  schools  at  Ratis- 
bou,  Nuremberg,  Ambergh,  Salzbach,  Er¬ 
langen,  &c.  These  youths  were  aided  in 
their  criminal  enterprises  by  subaltern  officers. 
Their  principal  object  was  stealing  and  plun¬ 
dering  when  fires  broke  out,  for  which  the 
confusion  incident  on  such  occasions  gave 
them  but  tF)0  frequent  opportunity  j  and  it  is 
supposed,  that  for  the  attainment  of  their 
object,  they  not  uufrequently  became  incen¬ 
diaries. 

GREECE  AND  TURKEY. 

A  letter  from  Ancona,  dated  the  26‘th  Dec. 
and  advices  from  the  Morea,  dated  the  10th 
Dec.  confirm  the  accounts  previously  pub¬ 
lished  of  the  defeat  of  the  Capitan  Pacha  hy 
the  Christian  fleet,  near  the  Island  of  Ski- 
athe.  In  this  action  the  Turks  suffered  the 
loss  of  10  ships  sunk,  12  burned,  and  8  cap 
tured.  They  also  state  that  the  Christian 
Chief,  Mavrocordato,  in  his  passage  with  14 
ships  for  the  relief  of  Missolonghl,  fell  in 
with  the  Algerine  fleet  off  Patras  ;  that  a  se¬ 
vere  engagement  immediately  ensued  ;  and 
that  the  result  was  the  capture  of  one  frigate 
and  one  brig.  Five  other  Algerine  vessels 
were  sunk  during  this  battle,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  piratical  fleet  escaped.  Ma¬ 
vrocordato,  as  soon  as  tlie  siege  of  Misso- 
longhi  had  been  raised,  blockaded  Patras, 
whilst  Colocottoni  closely  invested  this  for¬ 
tress  by  land  with  thirteen  thousand  men. 
The  same  information  also  states,  that  La¬ 
rissa,  the  capital  of  Thessaly,  was  blockaded 
by  the  Christians,  and  that  Coron  and  Mo- 
don  had  submitted. 

Trieste,  Dec.  26.  Letters  from  Corfu  of 
the  18th  of  Dec.  state,  that  all  the  English 
men  of  war  that  are  cruising  in  the  Levant 
have  received  orders  tir  meet  at  Malta.-  The 
object  of  their  meeting  is  an  expedition 
against  Tunis,  the  Dey  persisting  in  his  re¬ 
fusal  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
British  Government,  which  claims  the  re¬ 
lease  of  the  Greek  Slaves.  On  hearing  this 
news,  the  Tunisian  vessels  have  quitted  the 
Turkish  squadron  in  tlie  gulph  of  Lepanto, 
to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  their  Sove¬ 
reign. 

POLAND. 
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I’OLANI). 

ATejtauJer  lias  |)eriuitteJ  the  erei'tton  of  a 
inouunient  to  tlie  nieinory  of  Kosciusko 
near  Cracow,  wlklcli  lias  l>ecoine  an  object  of 
extreme  veneration  to  the  I’oles.  It  is  a 
slmj)1<;  barrow  or  tumulus,  like  the  renowned 
se|)ivlchTes  of  the  ancients,  about  300  feet  iu 
(haprjeter,  and  130  feet  in  height,  and  it 
stands  within  view  of  the  ancient  monuments 
of  Cracus  and  Wanda,  on  a  low  hill  near  the 
Vistula,  whlcl)  l)aj)j)ens  to  bear  the  aj>jjro- 
priate  name  of  Bronislaiva,  or  “  the  De¬ 
fender  of  Glory.”  Ground  has  been  bought, 
and  houses  built,  for  four  peasants,  who 
fought  under  Kosciusko :  and  who,  with 
their  families,  are  charged  to  take  care  of  the 
monument,  'i'he  money  for  raising  the  mo¬ 
nument,  and  suj)porting  the  peasants,  has 
been  raised  by  subscrij)ti()n  throughout  all 
l’(dand. 

AMKRICA. 

Political  and  commercial  relations  between 
Mexico  and  tlie  United  States  aj)i)ear  likely 
to  be  established.  A  mission,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  General  Cortes,  wa.s  proceed¬ 
ing  to  Washingtop  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
now  stated,  that  the  (Commissioners  sent 
out  by  Spain,  instead  of  being  authorised  to 
recognise  the  Independence  i)f  Mexico,  had 
instructions  only  to  negociate  a  commercial 
treaty.  The  Mexican  Government  insisted 
that  the  basis  of  any  treaty  must  be  an  un¬ 
conditional  acknowledgment  of  Mexican  in¬ 
dependence,  and  the  “  delivery  of  the  Castle 
of  St.  Juan  de  Ulloa,  as  an  integral  part 
thereof.”  The  Commissioners  having  no 
power  to  accede  to  these  projrositious,  they 
were  ordered  to  leave  the  country  in  eight 
days. — New  York  j)aj)ers  to  the  9th  inst. 
state-,  that  the  Mexican  Government  has  is¬ 
sued  a  Declaration  of  War  against  Spain. 
All  political  and  commercial  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Countries  are  declared  to  be 
at  an  end  ;  and  but  four  months  are  allowed 
before  this  notification  is  to  affect  vessels  ar¬ 
riving  from  Spain,  and  forty  days  for  those 
from  the  Havannah.  After  the  expiration 
of  these  respective  periods,  the  productions 
of  the  Spanish  soil  will  not  be  admitted  to  an 
entry  under  any  flag  whatever. 

An  Association  has  been  formed  in  Lon¬ 
don,  for  working  some  of  the  j)rincij)al  Mines 
in  Mexico.  It  a))pears  that,  during  the  Re¬ 
volution,  the  working  these  mines  has  been 
suspended  by  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
Country,  and  the  j)riiicipal  j)art  of  them 
have  become,  in  consequence,  nearly  filled 
with  water.  To  supjjly  the  capital  and  ma¬ 
chinery  necessary  for  restoring  these  mines 
to  activity,  is  the  object  of  the  Association  ; 
iu  return  for  wbicli,  tbe  Mine  Proprietors 
concede,  in  some  cases,  a  sk.are  of  the  jiro- 
duce  of  tbe  mine  for  a  term  of  years,  and  in 
others,  part  of  the  proprietorship.  The 
mines  for  which  contracts  thus  have  been 
made, -are  Valenciana,  Tepeyac,  Sirena,  Cat  i, 
La  LIiz,  situated  on  the  mother  vein,  in 


the  district  of  Guanaxuato;  and  Purlasima 
Conception,  in  the  district  of  Potosi.  They^ 
are  considered  some  of  the  best  mines  in  the 
Country,  and  a  particular  description  of 
them,  esj)ecially  of  the  great  mine  of  VaU*n- 
clana,  will  b'  found  in  the  third  volume  of 
Humboldt’s  New  Spain,  'J’he  capital  of  the 
company  is  a  million  sterling,  divided  intOr 
10,000  shares  of  100/.  each.  The  first  in¬ 
stalment  of  5  per  cent,  luis  been  paid,  the  re- 
nuiiuder  of  the  money  is  to  be  called  for  in 
instalments  of  .5  per  cent,  each,  the  Directors 
giving  thirty  days’  notice  of  each  call. 

New  York  lYpers  to  the  ‘24th  ultimo, 
contain  the  particulars  of  the  taking  of  Pu¬ 
erto  Cabello  by  the  Colombians.  The  city 
was  earned  by  assault  on  tbe  8tb  ofNovean- 
ber,  in  so  decisive  a  style,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Spanish  troops  were  killed  or 
taken  j)risoners.  Cal/ada^  the  commanding 
General,  was  amongst  tiie  latter. 

I.<etter.s  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  brouglit  hv 
the  Brothers,  have  arrived  at  (iuernsey. 
They  are  dated  the  27th  November,  and 
contain  intelligence  of  the  utmu.st  import¬ 
ance,  both  to  Brazil  and  to  Kui»pe.  'Plie 
new'  Em]>eror  of  Brazil  is  stated  to  have  inoet 
suddenly  and  unex}>ectedly  adopted  measures 
which  show  his  intention  to  secure  absolute 
sovereignty.  It  a])|:»efirs  that  the  Emperor 
had  dissedved  the  Congress,  then  sitting  and 
engaged  in  deliberation  on  subjects  of  tlm 
most  important  nature,  among  which  was 
that  of  the  future  constitution  by  which  Bra¬ 
zil  w'as  to  be  governed,  and  the  terms  tif 
which  were  presumed  to  have  liad  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  approbation.  Not  content  with  a 
simple  dissolution  of  the  Legislative  Body, 
an  order  was  at  the  same  time  issued  for 
putting  under  arrest  those  of  its  members 
known  to  be  attached  to  liberal  jwinciples. 

'J  hey  were  seized,  and  j)laced  on  board  a 
transport  lying  in  the  harbour.  'Pile  disso¬ 
lution  of  Congress,  and  the  depOrtatioh  of 
the  liberal  members,  was  followed  by  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  existing  Ministry  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  new  one. 

Lord  Cochrane  has  been  created  INfarciu/s 
of  Maranhain,  besides  receiving  cTtiun  titles 
of  Nobility.  (  ochrane’s  Correspondence 
relating  to  his  operation.s  in  Marar.haiYi  and 
Puria,  have  been  jniblished.  In  it  avows 
that  be  liad  no  Instructions  to  gx>  to  the  Kvo' 
latter  places;  but,  he  adds,  having  foUoweJ 
the  Portuguese  fleet  that  c’vacuated  Bahia  to 
a  very  great  distance,  and  l>clrtg  alone  and 
without  an  adequate  force  to  ntta(k  thein,  be 
deemed  it  most  exjredient  to  give  hp  the 
chase  and  undertake  an  cnteijpriscWlilch  lie 
was  convinced  w-as  conducive  td  the  interests 
of  the  Brazils,  trusting  that  his  success  would 
secure  the  apjwobation  of  the  Goyfei'rime'nV. 
Hegt  ves  a  long  aefcoutit  of  the  chntrlivuVibH^ 
he  had  levied,  the  nianuer  in  whlcli  lie  luvA 
organised  the  new  (ioveyntnenr,,i(ind^r()yijcd ' 
for  its  defence  and  ‘^ulute  acihfeslcjli 
Emperor.  He  then  ariribhftc'c^  rir/ljit’etiiton 
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cyf 'shortly  retvrrninf^  to  Rio,  when  he  would 
bring  the  banners  he  had  taken. 

WEST  INDIES. 

7'he  West  India  Colonies  are  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  pledge  which  Mr.  Canning,  as 
the  organ  of  Oovernment,  gave  in  the  last 
Session,  that  something  should  be  really 
done  “  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the 
Slaves,”  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  parti¬ 
cipation  in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges 
which  are  enjoyed  hy  other  classes  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects.”  The  Speaker  of  the 


House  of  Assembly  of  the  Island  of  Domi¬ 
nica,  in  a  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Assembly,  Jamaica,  says  ;  “  Let  us  seize 
the  moment  to  combine  our  efforts,  and  ener¬ 
getically  mark  our  firm  determination  never 
to  consent  to  kiss  the  rod,  or  meekly  ‘  lick 
the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  our  blood,'  but 
wi  th  one  voice  denounce  in  the  face  of  the 
world  the  blind  fanaticism  of  ‘  the  Saints/ 
wl)o  would  now  for  a  phantom  cast  to  perdi¬ 
tion  these  once  highly-valued  and  still  va¬ 
luable  Colomes.” 


F  roin 

Bags. 

Bags. 

Bags. 

United  States 

412,020 

122,031 

Brazil,  8ic.  ... 

135,973 

341 

Demerarv,  &:c. 

8,126‘ 

- — 

7,464 

West  Indies... 

1  1,735 

3,84b 

East  Indies  ... 

3,142 

1,021 

Other  Parts  ... 

2,51b 

1 ,35b 

578,512 

128,595 

7,4b4 

1)  O  M  S  T  I  C,  ()  C  C  U  R  R  E  N  C  B  S. 

IRELAND.  Increase.  Decrease. 

The  Popish  Priests  of  Ballinasloe,  Dr. 

T'ostello  and  Mr.  Dillon,  have  lately  resorted 

to  a  new  method  of  obstructing  the  course  o  i  o/j  _  0 

of  religious  education  among  the  poor. — 

Lord  C’lancartv  lias  established  four  schools 
on  his  estate,  in  tlie  vicinage  of  that  town, 
where  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  read, 
and  inculcatt'il. — About  six  month.s  ago  Mr. 

Dillon  made  a  domiciliary  visitation  round 
•the  cabins,  and  bore  away  the  books  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  children  who  are  educated  at  these 
schools,  'rhisarbitrary  measure  was  suffered 
to  pass  with  impunity,  until,  emholdeued  by 
fnrhcarance,  he  made  a  second  de.scent,  in 
Septeml)pr  last,  by  the  express  direction 
of  Dr.  Costello,  the  titular  Bishop,  and  de¬ 
spoiled  tlie  children  of  a  number  of  liooks  of 
the  same  description.  An  action  of  trover 
was  br«)ugbt,  at  the  suit  of  Ijord  C'lancarty, 
ticfore  the  Assistant  Barrister,  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions,  now  sitting  at  Loughred,  t()  reco¬ 
ver  the  vahm  of  the  hooks  ;  at  which,  the 
Priest  was  cast,  upon  the  examination  of  a 
single  witness. 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Scotland,  it  seems,  has  liad  considerably 
more  than  its  share  in  the  improvement  of 
trade  last  year.  The  increase  of  the  Cus¬ 
toms  for  the  Empire  was  one  terrth  ;  the  in- 
ciease  for  l/iverpool  one  eighth  ;  tlie  Increase 
of  the  ('l)de,  the  great  outlet  of  North  Bri¬ 
tain,  no  less  than  one-fourth. 

Increasing  Prospoily  of  Liverpool. — ^ 
The  number  of  vessels  arrived  at  this  port 
in  I  82y  exceeded  that  of  1  82-Z  by  69 1 ,  being 
it)  the  former  year  9,50  7,  mea-suiing 
1,1?0,114  tons.  J'be  cotton  trade  there 
appears  to  have  no  climax,  the  supplies  hav- 
ing  prodigiously  augmented  last  year,  al¬ 
though  unprecedentedly  large  iu  The 

import  into  all  Great  Btita^^  ia,  was 

b7  I  >f>'2.3  bags,  of  whicli  LiyerppnJ  engrossed 
6/; 8,6 1  i  bags,  viz. 


The  consumption  of  this  article  is  row  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  10,880  hags  per  week. 

The  supply  of  timber  continues  increasing' 
from  the  British  Colonies  in  North  America^ 
notwithstanding  the  new  duty,  being  in  1823 
upwards  of  5,000,000  of  feet. 

The  number  of  hides  is  also  much  greater, 
last  year’s  import  being  9b‘8, 000,  and  that  of 
1822,  875.000.  'I'he  duties  received  at  thd 
Custom-house  in  1 823  amounted  to 
1,808,402/.  IS.s.  exceeding  those  of  1822 
217,278/.  18s.  <2d. 

Cast  Iron  Church  — St.  George’s  Church, 
Liverpool,  Is  an  object  of  considerable  archi-  ’ 
tectural  interest  for  its  taste,  ^nd  as  having 
been  nearly  the  first  iron  church  erected  in 
the  kingdom.  The  whole  of  the  frame-work 
of  the  windows,  dofu's,  pillars,  groins,  roofs, 
pulpit,  and  ornamented  enrichments,  are  of 
ca.st  iron.  The  length  is  11.9  feet  ;  the 
breadth  47.  It  is  ornamented  hy  a  splendid 
east  window  6f  stained  glass;  The  tower, 
raised  to  the  height  of  96'  feet,  and  standing 
on  a  hill,  the  site  of  an  ancient  sea-beacon, 
is  elevated  346  feet  above  high  water-mark, 
and  comma'  ds  f)ne  of  tl>e  finest  views  in  the 
kingdom,  comprehending  the  town  and  ship'- 
plng  of  Liverpool,  tlie  estuary  of  the  Mer¬ 
sey,  the  level  .surface  of  Lancashire,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  trace  tlie  prospect,  with  tlie 
craggy  hills  of  VV^les  towards  the  West,  and 
towards  theNoith-eastthe  distant  niouiitaius 
of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland. 

. .-nj  :4>.v 

'  Hertfojpo  Gaot,.  : 

IJeriforfy  6^ ;  ' uf^Joh.rp 

'Hull  tell  and  Josejdr  dUrut,  Jhr 
of  Mr.  Wearc,  haiiug  been  postponed,  at  the 
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of  the  prisoners/  to  this  day,  t1»€ 
town  presented  an  minsual  scetie  of  commo¬ 
tion.'  Owing*  to  very  important  eviderice 
■^hrch  Mrs.  Proberth  ad  given,  it  was  thought 
jii*0per  that  her  husband  should  bq  acquitted, 
for  the  sake  of  receiving  her  testimony.  Hunt 
Was  abcordinglyput  uponlus  trial  withThur- 
tell.  The  indictment  being  read,  Mr.  Gur- 
'neyt)peTrcd  the  case  to  the  Jury,  and  detailed 
all  the  circumstances  in  a  mintite  and  lumin¬ 
ous  manner.  ’’J'he  learned  Counsel  tlien  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  evidence  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  which  in  a  great  measure  confirmed  the 
facts  stated  in  our  account  of  the  murder  (see 
vol.  xcni.  ii.  j).  459.)  After  Probert  had 
been.  min«tely  examined,  and  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  this  foul  deed  elicited,  his 
wife  was  placed  in  the  witnesses  box,  and 
the  following  important  testimony  : 
Mi'S.  Prol'tri — 1  remember  the  night 
uhen  ^^lUTtell  and  Hunt  came  to  our  house; 
I  came  down  stairs  and  found  John  Thurtell, 
a*  stranger,  and  my  husband,  in  the  parlour. 
M^‘  husband  introduced  Hunt  to  me  as  the 
’stranger.  Thurtell  produced  a  gold  watch 
and  a  gold  chdin ;  he  gave  me  the  chain, 
which  I  gave  up  to  the  constable  in  the  pre- 
^t*nfce  of  the  Magistrates,  [/rhe  chain  was 
shown  to  the  witness,  who  identified 
M  ,  VVhen  I  went  up  stairs  I  left  John 
Thuftejl,  Hunt,  and  my  husband,  in  the  par- 
IpUr ;  I  leaned  over  the  bannisters  ;  what  I 
heard  was  all  in  a  whisper;  I  thought  at  first 
they  were  trying  on  clothes ;  I  heard  one 
Say,  J  tJiink  that  will  fit  you  well,  but  all  in 
a  whisper  ;  1  heiird  a  rustling  like  pajiers  on 
a  table,  and  something  like  papers  thrown  In 
the  fire  ;  I  afterwards  went  up  to  my  cham¬ 
ber,  and  saw  out  of  doorS  two  gentlemen  go 
from  the  parlour  to  the  stable  ;  they  took  a 
light  with  them  ;  the|  led  ahorse  oiit  of  the 
stable  I  heard  soraetlung  dragged  in  the 
garden  near  where  the  pond  was,  ajjparently 
'•'vei'y  lieavy,  and  it  seemed  to  have  been 
Wougbt  from  the  stable  and  proceeding  to 
the  pond;  1,  had  a  view  of  It  When  they 
dragged  it  out  611  the  walk)  it  seemed  very 
tiirge  and  Very  thick ;  it  was'  in  a  sack;  it 
‘  after  the  dragging  in  the  ganlen  that  I 
heard^thc  whl^yering'iu  the  j)arrour ;  I  could 
it'e  ahoht  half  wav  down  the  Walk,  and  after 
I  saw  the  aack  I  heard  Si‘ mething  like  a  heap 
slimes  thrdwn  into  a  pit.  I  cannot  de¬ 
scribe  it  in  ahy  other  way.  The  next  thing 
I  heard  was  in  the  luMise  ;  I  heard  a  voice 
saying  something  about  three  ft/,  notes  ;  and 
also,  “  we  must  say  there  was  a  liare  thrown 
oil  the  cushion  of  the  gig.”  I  heard  a  voice 
idso  say,  “  We  hat<t  better  be  off  to  town  by 
flyuror  fiv^  in  tire  mornitig,”  and  then  John 
‘  ThurieU  sawi,  “  We- had  better  not  go  till 
’feightobiune/”  1  heard  John  Thurtell  say, 
**'  Holding-  shall 'he ‘the  next.”  I  can't  say 
vVhcihc^r  Hokhng  liad  any  transaction  with 
joy  huvbaod's  Iiank'rtjptc'y,  It  was  pa-st  ode, 
evt  titWIy  two,  beftire  toy  husbawl  Came  to 
beUv  Aliev  he  t'ome  u]»  sojoc  eonversatltm 


passed  between  ui  relallv*  ‘  id  ivhal  T  had 
seen.  IJie  next  morning  Thurtell  rfnd  Hunt 
left  me  in  the  parlour  and  went  away  ;  they 
came  and  dined  on  the  Sunday,  and  Thomas 
Thurtell  and  Mr.  Noyes;  on  the  Monday 
night  John  Thurtell  and  Hunt  Came  again  j 
thCy  stayed  to  supper  and  then  went  away. 

'file  learned  Judge,  and  almost  every  per¬ 
son  in  Court,  seemed  to  be  equally  exhausted 
with  the  prisoners. — At  half  past  ten  o’clock 
the  Court,  after  sitting  nearly  15  hours,  wak 
adjourned  till  nine  o'clock  next  morning 
(Wednesday), and  the  jirisoners  were  rc-con- 
ducted  to  gaol.  Thurtell  throughout  main¬ 
tained  his  usual  composure.  He  took  notes 
of  the  principal  evidence  throughout  the 
trial,  and  wrote  constantly  to  his  solicitors, 
communicating  in  person  with  Mr.  Juv,  who 
stood  in  front  (rf  the  dock,  and  in  writing 
with  Mr.  Fenton  and  his  counsel.  He  took 
some  slight  refreshment  in  the  course  of  the 
day — a  sandwich,  a  biscuit,  an  orange,  and  a 
glass  of  water.  Hunt  seemed  to  possess  si¬ 
milar  composure. 

Jan.  7.  Thurtell  being  called  upon  (or 
his  defence,  entered  into  a  detail  of  his  past 
life,  and  strongly  represented  the  fallibility 
of  circumstantial  evidence,  by  several  in¬ 
stances.  He  contended  that  he  was  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  Hunt  and  Probert,  who  in  all  prob«- 
hility  had  committed  the  murder  attributed 
to  him  alone.  He  concluded  his  defence  In 
the  following  words ; 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, — ^IVIy  existence 
is  in  your  hands.  If  there  he  a  doubt  give 
me  the  benefit  of  it. — (The  prisoner  burst 
into  tears.)  Cut  me  not  off  in  the  summer 
of  my  days.  Render  not  the  once  happy  bo- 
sonr  of  my  fatlicr  desolate.  If  there  be  one 
among  you  who  think  me  capable  of  the 
crime,  I  say  to  him,  in  the  words  of  the 
Ajjostle,  1  would  to  Got!  you  were  In  all 
things  as  1  am,  save  these  bonds.’*  Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Jury,  remerhber  these  my  last 
words,— I  nm  innocent  of  the  crimb,'sd  help 
me  God!”  Having  uttered  these  words  he 
sat  down,  foi'cihly  clasping  Ids  hands  rijion 
his  breast.  After  a  pause  he  proceeded  to 
call  tour  witnesses  to  character  ;  and  wheSi 
their  evidence  was  concluded,  Hunt  wAs 
Called  upon  for  his  defence,  and  declared  his 
innocence  of  the  actual  murder. 

Mr.  Justice  Park,  at  half  past  twelve 
o’clock  Cninmcncrd  his  address  ti)  the  Jury. 
Of  part  of  'I  hurteij's  address,  the  learned 
.Judge  expressed  the  strongest  adminitioh  ; 
hut  lie  entertained  a  different  opinion  of  the 
farrago  read  from  the  publication  called  Perby 
Anecdotes.  \Vith  r^ispect  to  the  cautlbns 
which  Thurtell  had  given  to  the  Jury  on  tlie 
subject  of  circumstantial  evidence,  ifhis  doc¬ 
trine  were  carried  to  the  extent  lie  wished, 
there  would  he  an  erid  to  the  judicature  of 
man.  Circumstantial  evidence  vras  greatly 
to  he  prefeiretl  in  ea«e«  this  kind  to  the 
evidence*  of  a  Aingte  Individual; - '  It  w-as  to 
h-A  ^admiLUkl'^tfud  nu' one  lat' m  that 
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Court  qoviUl  deny  it- — that  Probert  was  one  of 
jbc  blackest  cliaracters  that  ever  appeared  irt 
|i. .Court  of  Justice;  certainly  the  worst  he 
ever  seen  in  his  professional  exj>erience, 
Jliut  'vas  the  evidence  of  this  man  to  be  re¬ 
jected,  when  supported  by  the  details  of 
nearly  other  persons,  most  of  whom  had 
never  seen  Probert  ?  Could  these  53  persons 
have  conspired  with  Probert  ?  The  learned 
/udge  then  road  the  evidence  most  minutely, 
which  he  commented  on  as  he  proceeded. 

At  the  conclusion  rtf  the  Judge’s  charge, 
the  Jury  desiring  to  withdraw,  an  officer  was 
sworn  to  attend  them  in  the  usual  form, — In 
half  an  hour  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  (riiiLty  against  Thurtell,  as  principal,  and 
ilunt  as  an  accessary  l>efore  the  murder. 

Tlie  sentence  of  Thurtell  was,  that  he 
shfmld  be  executed  on  Friday  morning,  and 
his  body  given  to  the  surgeons  for  dissection, 
which  accordingly  t(M)k  place.  Hunt’s  sen¬ 
tence  has  since  been  remitted  by  his  Majesty, 
and  he  is  to  be  transported  for  life. 

,Ja7).  I ‘2.  At  Cambridge  Sessions,  on 
Monday,  a  youth  of  most  respectable  con¬ 
nexions,  named  Janies  Such,  one  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  Trinity  College,  was  Indicted  on  a 
charge  of  having  fraudulently  obtained,  of  a 
bookseller  .of  Cambridge,  a  set  of  Haine’s 
Virgil;  he  was  also  cliarged  with  fraudu¬ 
lently  obtaining  silk  stockings  and  other  ap¬ 
parel  from  an(*ther  tradesman.  W.  Newby, 
bookseller,  stated,  that  in  July  last  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  signed  by  VV.  H.  Ord,  and 
dated  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  ordering  the  set 
of  Virgil  to  be  sent  in  a  parcel  to  London. 
Tlie  deponent,  suspecting  the  letter  to  be  fa¬ 
bricated,  employed  a  constable  to  arrest  the 
perspn  who  should  call  for  the  parcel,  and  that 
jjcrson  proved  to  be  the  prisoner. — Mr.  Ord 
jclisclaimed  having  any  knowledge  of  the  let¬ 
ter,— The  prisoner  employed  able,  counsel 
jp  his  defence  ;  and  he  himself  made  an  elo- 
(juent  aildress  to  the  Court,  protesting,  be¬ 
fore  .the  fate  of  Almighty  God,  that  he  was 
eptlrely  innocent  of  the  crime  laid  to  his 
tljarge.  He  said  the  letter  ordering  the 
l,jpvjiks  was  written  by  a  faithless  acquaintance 
^  of  ids, , of  the  name  of  Hales,  who  requested 
„]rjjim  .\;tlie  prisoner)  to  go  to  the  coach-office 
for  tlie  parcel,  which  he  did,  not  suspecting 
,any  fraud  at  tlie  time.  He  urged  the  great 
jLjf]l>robabilitY  .of  his  guilt,  as  he  had  himself 
l^ve.4^ets,uf  Virgil  and  a  good  library;  besides 
jy)^Ujh  bp  had  wines  and  every  comfort  that  a 
!,stuilen|li  wanted,  and  his  father  supplied  liim 
abundantly, .with  money. —  I'he  Jury,  after 
,  ^w^  consultation,  returned  a  verdict  of 

,  and  the  Recorder  sentenced  him  to 
^y:pM€ars'  vnyrisoi^iuait.- — ;The  prisoner  (who 
.i^.iiGpul^  I  §  or  19  years  of  age)  on  hearing  his 
fobbed  aloud. 

y  '  A  now  Xrtterary  Society  has  recently 
<  ipTum^'UfP  in  lidiuburgh,  of  the  nature  of  tbe 
Jyoudon’  Rnublirghe  Club,  for  the  republica- 

■  tit)ii-vG»€aicc-and  valuable  tracts,  especially 

■  ...  ,  ) 
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poetry.  Sir  Walter  Scott  very  properly 
takes  the  lead  In  this  literary  junta,  and  Mr. 
Lalng,  jun.  son  of  the  respectable  bookseller. 
Is  the  Secretary.  At  their  last  convivial 
meeting,  one  of  the  members  sung 
ballad  to  the  old  tune  of  ‘  One, Bottle 
which  was  repeatedly  encored,  and  ordered 
to  be  repeated  at  all  subsequent  meetings. 
This  song  is  attributed  to  the  Great  ffnawn 
Uii-kmwii,  mi\xoT  o(  Maverley., 

Jan.  21,  A  beautiful  chapel,  cornpleted 
by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  at  Boivoadt 
Wilts,  for  family  worship,  was  ojiened  this 
day  by  the  Rev.  W,  L.  Bowles,. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

The  official  accounts  of  the  Quarter’s  Re¬ 
venue  are  of  the  most  gratifying  description. 
In  every  item  of  Income  there  has  been  an 
increase  beyond  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
the  year  before,  except  in  the  Assessed  Taxes, 
on  account  of  their  having  been  reduced  one 
half  by  Parliament.  In  all  the  great  sources 
of  Revenue,  the  Customs,  the  Excise,  the 
Stamps,  the  Post  Office,  and  Miscellaneous, 
there  has  been  an  increase. .  'The  surplus  of 
the  quarter,  that  is,  tbe  excess  of  income  be-* 
yond  the  dwge,  is  3,1 04,773/.  being  above 
three  millions  beyond  the  surplus  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  quarter,  in  which,  however,  the 
charge  for  the  redaction  of  the  National 
Debt  Avas  nearly  two  millions  more  than  this 
quarter.  The  second  official  paper  relates  to 
the  net  produce  of  theTlevenue  for  the  years 
and  quarters  ended  on  the  6th  Jan.  1823 
and  1 824.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
last  year  of  630,000/.  owing  to  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  revenue  on  Spirits  chiefly,  and  to 
the  reduction  that  took  place  last  year  In  the 
Assessed  Taxes.  But  the  Customs  increased 
above  a  million  last  year,  and  there  was  also 
an  increase  in  the  Stamp,  Post  Office,  and 
Miscellaneous  Duties. — In  the  npt  Revenue 
for  the  quarter  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
Customs,  Stamp,  Post  Office,  and  Miscella¬ 
neous,  whilst  the  Assessed  Taxes  have  ex¬ 
perienced  a  diminution  from,  the  cause  we 
have  already  stated,  and.  the  Excise  he^s  fallen 
off  owing  to  the  decreased  demand  fof.  Spirits. 
V^et  there  is  still  an  increase  in  the  net  Re- 
vemue  of  the  quarter  of  262,000/. 

Orders  liave  been  issued  to  expedite  the 
re-equipment  of  the  Fury  and  Griper,  which 
ships  are  to  sail  early  in  the  spring  withCaptains 
Parry,  Lyon,  and  Franklin,  who  are  to  re¬ 
new  their  efforts  to  make  a  North-western 
passage  to  the  Eastern  Sens.  These  officers 
are  slmuluneously  to  proceed,  but  from  va¬ 
rious  points,  each  taking  a  .course  which  for¬ 
mer  lights  and  experience  point  out  as  most 
likely  to  promise  success.  It  is  at  present 
intended  that  Captain  Parry  will  ende*v©Unto 
make  tile  passage  by  the  Pjrinjde  Regent’s 
inlet,  which  runs, out, of X*anca$tci; Soilndito 
tlm  Southvvardi  towards  Hudson’t  Bay,  and 
which  was  dis.cuvcred  by  hUn  ut  second 

voyage  ; 
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voyage ;  Captain  Lyon  to  land  in  Repulse 
Bay,  leaving  cUargiJ  of  the  iGriper  to  Lieu¬ 
tenant  G.  Dixon,  and  proceed  over  land  to 
the  Coppermine  River;  whilst  Capt.  Frank¬ 
lin  will  explore  hy  land  the  coast  of  the 
Arctic  Sfa>  from  Mackenzie’s  River  to 
Icy  Cape. 

Court  of  King’s  Bpnch. 

Jan.  \b.-—T)\€  King  v.  Hunt — This  was  a 
criminal  information  filed  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Association  against  the  defendant, 
dohn  Hunt,  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  pub¬ 
lication  called  “  The  Liberal.”  The  lilrel 
complaineil  of  was  a  poem,  entitled  “  Tiio 
Vision  of  Judgment,”  published  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  in  “  The  Liberal,”  as  a  burlesque 
upon  a  celebrated  poem  of  that  name,  written 
by  Southey,  and  tending  to  ridicule  his  late 
Majesty  Kiiig  George  the  Third,  and  all 
the  Royal  Family.  Mr.  Adolphus  and  the 
Attorney  General,  in  stating  the  case  to  tlie 
dury,  c.qnsldered  it  was  one  that  called  for 
thefr  serious  attention  in  suppressing  such 
publications.  The  learned  gentleman  en¬ 
larged  considerably  upon  the  disgusting  bur¬ 
lesque  contained  in  the  publication,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  treated  his  late 
Majesty.  The  learned  Counsel  then  reatl 
the  alleged  libel.  Evidence  was  called,  who 
proved  the  publication  of  the  libel,  and  of 
the  defendant’s  proprietorship.  Mr.  Scarlett 
addressed  the  Jury  for  the  defence.  The 
Jury  retired  for  about  half  an  hour,  when 
they  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Guilty  against 
the  defendant.  ^ 

A  most  numerous  meeting  of  the  Magis¬ 
trates  for  Surrey  lately  took  place  at  the 
Sessions  House,  Newington.  The  Reports 
of  the  Guildford  and  Brixton  Houses  of 
Correction  were  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court ;  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  vi¬ 
siting  Magistrates  had  strictly  attended  to 
the  operati-ons  of  the  Tread-Mill  on  the 
health  of  the  prisoners,  moral  and  physical, 
•and  that  they  were  cimviqced  that  with  re- 
isiiect  to  the  j)hy3icaf  condition  of  the  pri¬ 
soners,  the  greatest  Improvement  had  been 
derived  from  the  applicatiom  of  the  mill  as 
a  punishment.  They  \vere  also  satisfied  that 
the  health  of  those  in  confinement  had  been 
■materially  hene>fited — a  fact  that  was  appa¬ 
rent  from  the  difference  of  the  behaviour  of 
the  prisoners  on  the  first  day  of  their  proha- 
^tion  and  on  tlie  last. 

The  science  of  Phrenology  Is  not  likely  to 
'be  long  hi  fashion.  Important  anticipitlons 
were  entertaiued  of  indications  and  disco¬ 
veries  in  the  head  of  Tburtell,  but  they  have 
failed,  home  time  ago  a  gentleman  found 
•a  large  turnip  In  his  field,  the  shape  of  a 
man’s  head,  and  with  the  resemblance  of  the 
features  ofa  man.  Struck  with  the  curiosity, 
be  liad  a  cast  made  frdm  it,  and  scut  tlvc 
cast  to  a  Society  of  Plireiiologists,  statin"" 
that  it  was  taken  fn.m  the  head  of  Baron 
rur^empuurLz,  a  qelebrutetl  Polish  Professor, 

and  requesting  their  opinion  theieou.  After 


sluing  in  judgment,  they  scientifically  exa- 
mli^d  the  cast,  in  which  they  declared  that 
they  had  discovered  an  unusual  prominence, 
which  denoted  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  acute 
mind  and  deep  research,  tli..t  he  had  the 
organ  of  quick  perception,  and  also  of  per¬ 
severance,  with  another  that  indicated  cre¬ 
dulity.  The  opinion  was  transmitted  to  the 
owner  of  the  cast,  with  a  letter,  requesting 
as  a  part'cular  favour  that  he  would  send 
them  the  head,  lo  this  he  politely  replied, 
“  that  he  would  willingly  do  so,  but  was  pre¬ 
vented,  as  he  and  his  family  had  eaten  it  the 
day  before  with  their  mutton  at  dinner." 

In  a  Zoological  Memoir,  communicated 
to  the  Linnean  Society,  by  Sir  J.  T.  Raffles, 
is  given  an  account  of  some  animals  of  Su- 
rnatra,  collected  by  that  gentleman  for  the 
East  India  Company.  The  most  pojiularly 
curi(His  of  these  is  the  Ursa  Mnlayamt.^. 

I  bis  liear  was  caught  young,  ami  brought  u() 
in  the  nursery  among  the  children.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  variety  of  the  common  bear 
and  hear  of  India.  It  was  perfectly  tame, 
and  in  its  habits  extremely  plavful.  Sir  T. 
mentions  sportively,  that  it  was*  also  a  brute 
of  taste,  which  it  displayed  at  tlie  dinner 
table,  where  it  was  a  frequent  visitor,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  eat  any  fruit  but  Mango-steens,  or 
to  drink  any  wine  but  Champagne.  TTieonly 
instance  in  Avhich  it  was  ever  seen  angry  was 
when  there  was  none  of  the  latter  at  the  des¬ 
sert.  Bruen  commonly  messed  ui  peace 
with  a  dog,  a  cat,  and  a  lory.  The  dog  was 
its  favourite,  and  suffered  Ui  worry  and  teazC 
without  offence  orresentment.  T'hc  strength 

of  the  animal,  when  full  grown,  was  nev'er- 
theless  very  great,  and  it  could  tear  up  hy 
the  roots  from  the  ganlen  a  plantain  tree  of 
such  size  as  to  be  almost  too  lar^e  for  its 
embrace. 


THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

Drury  Lrne. 

Dec.iG.  The  fJiristmas  Pantomime  was 
Harlequin  and  the  Flying  Chest. 

Joji.  f).  A  four-act  drama,  from  the  No¬ 
vel  of  Kenilworth,  was  produced :  to  this 
was  appended  a  fifth  act,  consisting  of  a 
kind  of  pantomimic  pageant,  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  little  else  than  show.  Tlie  piece 
was  indifferently  received. 

Joji.  la.  Ibis  evening  was  produced  a  * 
new  comic  ojieru,  attributed  to  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Beazeley,  intituled,  Phi/andeiing,  or  /Alf 
Rose  Queen.  I  he  principal  incidents  are 
foundecl  on  the  feast  of  the  Rosi^re,  once  pre¬ 
valent  in  siMtie  parts  of  Germany,  and  In 
many  of  tlie  villages  of  Provence.  Tlic-plece 
was  honoured  with  one  of  the  most  crowdtNl 
audiences  of  the  stas'on,  and  was  announce’d'^'^ 
for  repetitiini  amongst  uiiivefsal  appf-ohntion.'^* 
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PKOMOTIONS 


AND  PHEFEUMENTS. 


Gazette  Pkomotions. 

Jan.  (».  Major-gen.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe, 
K,  C.  B.  to  ho  Governor  and  Coimnander-in- 
Chief  of  Antigua  ;  jiod  Major-gen,  Sir  Benj. 
H  Urban,  K.  G.B.  to  ije  Lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo. 

H.  B- Hinrifch,  e^q.  to  be  Lieutenant  of 
his  Majesty’s  Band  of  Pensiones's,  x-ice  Wil¬ 
liam  Hendeisoir,  esq.  resigned. 

Jan.  10.  Wm.  Parish,  esq.  appointed 
Chief  Consul  at  liuenos  Ayres, 

New  Law  Appointme.vts. 

Sir  Robert  Gifford,  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Common  Pleas ;  and  sworn  a  l*rivy 
Councillor. 

\\'illiain  Alexander,  e.sq.  Lord  Cliief  Ba¬ 
ron  ;  since  kniglited and  sworn  a  Privv 
Councillor. 

Sir  JohnCopiey,  M.P.  Attorney  General. 
Charles  Wetlierell,  esq.  M.  P.  Solicitor 
General. 

John  Pearson,  esq.  Advocate  General  of 
East  India  Company  at  Bengal. 

Ecclesia.stical  Preferments. 

Rev.  Fredeiick  Browning,  Uffculndre  Pre¬ 
bend,  in  Salisbury  Catliedral,  vice  his 
fatlier,  late  Dr.  l^rowning. 

Rev.  John  Still,  Rector  of  Fonthill  Gilford, 
to  the  Prebendal  Stall  of  Stratton  in  Sa¬ 
lisbury  Cathedral,  vice  Hon.  and  Rev. 
T.  Alfred  Harris,  dec. 

Rev.  G.  G.  Beadon,  Axbridge-R.  Somerset. 
Rev.  Frederick  Browning,  M.  A.  Titchwell' 
R.  in  Norfolk,  I'ice  his  father. 


Rev.  T.  W.  Champnes,  Fulmer  R.  RucW. 

Rev.  J.  Davies,  Pauntley  V.  and  Upieadon 
Perp.  Cur.  Glbucestersliire. 

Rev.  Noel  Ellison,  Huntspill  R.  Somerset. 

Rev.  Daniel  Evans,  Jordanstone  R,  Pem¬ 
brokeshire. 

Rev.  W.  Gower,  Little  Hempstone  H 
De  von,  ince  Weston,  resigned. 

Rev.  James  Harriraan  Hutton,  Leckford  V. 
Hants. 

Rev.  R.  Lampin,  St.  Enf)der  V.  Cornwall. 

Rev.  Joint  Morse,  Oxenhall  V.  Gloucest. 

Rev.  T,  vSalway,  Oswestry  V.  Salop. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Scholefield,  Luddingtbu  V.  Lin¬ 
colnshire. 

Rev.  S.  Turner,  Nettleton  R.  Lincolnshire. 

Rev.  Richard  Waldy,  TuruerspuddTe  R.  and) 
Alfspuddle  V.  Dorset. 

Rev.  P.  Walthall,  Wistaston  R.  Clieshlre. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Williams,  Lantwlt  Major,  op* 
Llan  Illtyd  i-'awr^,  with  LlswCtni  V.y^ 
CO.  Glamorgan.  ''[■ 

Rev.  T.  Burroughes,  Chaplain  to  D.  of  York. 

Rev.  T.  Wilkinson,  Chaplain  to  Marquis  of 
Londonderry.  •  ' 

Rev.  James  Hartley  Dansford,  Chaplain  to 
the  Earl  of  Suffdlk. 


Di  SPENSirTlON. 

Rev.  Dr.  Richards,  to  hold  the  Perp'etuat' 
Cure  of  East  Teignmouth,  with  the  Rec¬ 
tory  of  Stoke  Abbot,  Dorset. 

Member  returned  to  Paretament. 
Liskeavd,  Lord  Eliot,  tu’cc  his  father,  noW’ 
Earl  of  St.  Germain’s,  - 


B  I  R  T  H  S. 


Decemler  10.  At  Shenstone  Moss, 
Staffordshire,  tlte  wife  of  H.  Case,  esq.  a 
son. —  1  1 .  In  Loudon,  the  wife  of  C.  Beavcu, 
esq.  solicitor,  of  Woodland  Cottage,  Kent, 
a  son  and  heir.- — 25.  The  wife  of  J.  Corn¬ 
wall,  esq.  a  dau. — At  Swifden-house,  t^e 
wife  of  J.  Clifden  Juckes,  esq.  a  dau. — The 
Rife  of  Leonard  Hodgson,  farmer,  at  Swet- 
ton-Dalagill,  in  the  j)arish  of  Kirby  Mal- 
zeard,  near  Mashain,  Yorkshire,  was,  on  the 
16tli  of  October  1822,  delivered  of  three 
remarkably  fine  boys.  The  same  woman  was 
oaChristmas-dny  1823,  delivered  of  three  fine 
girls;  60  that,  in  the  short  space  of  one 
year  and  ten  weeks,  she  gave  birth  to  six 
fine  cluldren,  five  of  whom  are  now  living. 

■ — 28.  At  Genoa,  the  ladv  of  E.  Le  Me- 
surier,  esq.  a  dau. — 31.  At  Sw'arswich,  near 
Bath,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.P.  Maud,  a  son. 


T  i'‘noi  ’ 

Ja?iua}:y  7-  At  Beakftlwurn,  the  wife  of 
Hon.  and  Ley.  W.  Ejjen,  ,a  daui-r-9.  At 
Chiswick,  the  wife.of  Lieut.-col.  Cavendish, 
a  son. — In  Albemaile-stfeet,  the  wife  of 
Cliarles  Solurn,  esq.  of  Dqwn-Iiall,  a  dau.— 
At  Egham,  the  wifemf  G.  F.  Fmnivdh  esq. 
a  dau.— 10,_  At  Duver-place,  New  Kent- 
road,  the  wife  of  WjUiam  Tliomas,  esq,  a 
*2-  At  Crichell,  Lady  Charlotte 
bturt,  a  dau. — 13.  At  Tonbridge,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  C.  Hardlnge,  a  dap. — In  Baker-  ■> 
street,  the  wife  of  C.  B.  Curtis,  cjq.  a  son. 

lb‘.  I  he  wife  of  JosejJi  faulder,  esq.  of 
Upper  Gower-street,  a  son.  —  Ijq..  Great 
Corain-street,the  wife  ofCaptain  Bgldprston, 
a  dau.  1/.  In  Baker-fStreet,  the  wife  of 
Major  Rlvett  Carnac,  a  sop— ;8,  At  Eps^. 
mere,  near  Ulls water,  ,tlm  wife  of  Joha 
Charles  Bristow,  esq.  a  Jau.  . 


vr*i  “"A  account  of  thi,  large  and  [.opulouj  village,  bv  the  Rev.  Ret.fe'Vt 

NIcholl,  IS  in  Carlisle  s  “Djctmnary  of  Wales.”  T  ■  .  . 
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Nov.  8,  1843.  At  Dublin,  Charles,  only 
»on  of  T.  Osbtirne,  esq.  of  Balnagaroy,  to 
Jane,  eldest  dau.  of  Capt,  Maintray,  York, 

- 10.  In  Dublin,  C.  Grimston,  esq.  of 

Grlinston  and  Kilnwick,  co.  York,  to  Jane 
Trench,  dau.  of  Hon.  the  Dean  of  Kildare, 

and  niece  of  Lord  Ashtown. - 11.  Rev. 

Rob.  Burls,  of  Maldon,  to  Mary,  dau.  of 

Mr.  Death,  of  Hunsdon. - 12.  Rev.  R. 

Pickering,  of  Brigstock,  to  Catherine,  dau. 

of  Mr.  H.  Coles,  of  Aldwinckle. - At 

Great  Marlow,  Bucks,  Jos.  Heath,  esq. 
to  Susanua-Mary,  dau.  of  late  C.  Thompson, 

esq.  of  Mile-end. - 15,  At  Clifton,  Rev. 

G,  C.  Frome,  of  Folke,  Dorset,  to  Mary, 
dau.  of  E.  M.  Pleydell,  esq.  of  Whatcom  be 
Court,  Dorset, - 17.  John-Williara  Wil¬ 

ton,  esq.  of  Gloucester,  to  Mary-Anne 
Cholmondeley,  dau.  of  Lieut.-col.  Mason, 

of  the  Spa-road,  near  that  city. - Frederick 

J.  Prescott,  esq.  to  Elizabeth-Ollveria,  el¬ 
dest  dau.  of  T.  A.  Russell,  esq.  of  Cheshunt 
Park,  and  granddau.  of  late  Oliver  Cromwell, 

esq. - Rev.  Rich.  Battiscornbe,  to  Anne, 

dau.  of  Rev.  C.  Marshall,  Rector  of  Law- 

hitton.' - At  Chorley,  William-Ince  An- 

derton,  esq.  of  Ince  Hall  and  Euxton  Hall, 
Lancashire,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Christo¬ 
pher  Crook,  esq.  of  London. - 18.  T. 

Gardiner  Bramston,  esq.  of  Skreens,  Essex, 
to  Charlotte,  widow  of  Rev.  Brook-John 
Bridges,  and  dau.  of  Sir  H.  Harley,  bart.  of 

Leybourne  Grange,  Kent. - At  St.  Anne’s 

Church,  Dublin,  John  Jackson,  esq.  of 
Armagh,  to  Louisa,  dau.  of  Sir  Wm.  Stan- 

mer,  bart. - 19.  At  Staple-grove,  near 

Taunton,  Major  Stepney  Cowell,  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  to  Euphemia- Jemima, 
dau.  of  Gen.  John  Murray.— —20.  AtCam- 
)>erwell,  Christopher  Ward,  esq.  of  Halifax, 

to  Mrs.  Crabtree,  of  Peckham. - Rev. 

Jobn-Charles  Lucena,  B.  A.  of  North  Cray, 
t«»  Mary-Catherine,  dau.  of  James  Harrison, 

esq,  of  Barton  Hail,  Staffordshire. - 25. 

W,  Nettleship,  esq.  of  Cheltenham,  to 
Mary,  dau.  of  late  John  Best,  esq.  and  niece 
of  Mr.  Justice  Best.- 26’.  At  Southamp¬ 
ton,  Henry  Hardman,  esq.  of  Old  Park, 
Wilts,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  Edmund  Armstrong, 
esq.  of  Gallen-Fairbanes,  Ireland,  and  niece 

of  Lord  Ashtown. - 27.  At  Brighton,  Rev. 

T.  Roy,  Vicar  of  Woburrj,  to  Miss  Hanson, 

of  Brighton. - Rev.  John  T.  James,  to 

Marianne  Jane,  dau.  of  Frederick  Reeves, 

esq.  of  East  Sheen. - At  the  Manse  of 

Methiick,  James  Nicol,  esq.  Advocate  in 
Aberdeen,  to  Barbara,  only  dau.  of  late  Rev. 

G.  Allan,  Minister  of  Newhills. - Roljert 

Hibbert,  second  son  of  R.  Hibl>ert,  esq.  of 
Birtles  Hall,  Cheshire,  and  of  Chalfont 
House,  Bucks,  to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  John 
Drummond,  esq.  Charing- cioss.— — James 


Barry,  esq.  of  Mincing-lane,  to  Miss  Anne 
Cundell,  of  Hoddesdon. - 29.  At  Edin¬ 

burgh,  Sir  Abraham  Elton,  l>art.  of  Cleve- 
den  Court,  Somerset,  to  Mary,  dau.  of  late 
W.  Stewart,  esq.  of  Castlestewort,  and  niece 

of  Earl  of  Seaforth. - Mr.  James- George 

Bisset,  sou  of  Mr.  Bisset,  of  Leamington, 
to  Charlotte,  youngest  dau,  of  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Granger,  of  Hales-Owen. 

December  3.  Edw.  Fiider,  esq.  of  St. 
James’s -place,  to  Eliza-Maria,  dau.  of  Rev. 
J.  Jones,  of  Brithder-house,  Montgomery¬ 
shire. - 6.  J.  P.  Robinson,  esq.  of  Mel- 

tonby,  Yorkshire,  to  Mary-Anne,  only  dau. 

of  J.  Scott,  esq.  late  of  Edinburgh. - 18. 

John  May,  esq.  Capt.  North  Devon  Militia, 
to  Mary-Jane,  only  dau.  of  Rev.  C.  Davie, 
Rector  of  Heanton. — ^ — 22.  Rev.  E.  Ho<lg- 
kinson,  lucumbent  of  Stainbum  and  Curate 
of  Otley,  to  Mary-Anne,  eldest  dau.  of  Jonas 
Whitaker,  esq.  of  Greenholine,  near  Otley. 

- 25.  At  Featherstone,  Mr.  Nichols,  of 

Wakefield,  bookseller,  to  Miss  Middleton, 

of  Ackton. - 2<5.  John  Aitkin,  esq.  of 

London,  merchant,  to  Helen-Rebecca,  dau. 
of  J.  Young,  esq.  of  Hull.— —27.  At 
Islington,  W.  Penfbld  Kite,  esq.  to  Sarah- 
Adeliza,  dau.  of  Capt.  Popplewell,  of  Stoke 

Newington. - 29.  At  Bloomsbury,  Louis 

Fenwicke,  esq.  of  I.*ngton’8  Lodge,  Essex, 
to  Ehza-Mary,  only  child  of  Mr.  T.  Wed- 
lake. - Rev.  D.  Umpleby,  M.  A.  to  Mari¬ 

anne,  dau.  of  Mr.  Caraidge,  all  of  York. 

- 30.  Rev.  Joseph  Simpson,  to  Anne, 

widow  of  John  Long,  esq.  late  of  Clapliam. 

Lately.  Rev.  S.  Martin,  Vicar  of  Colehy, 
to  F.  E.  dau.  of  late  Theophilus  Williams, 

esq.  of  Demerara. - Rev.  Philip  Hering- 

ham.  Rector  of  Chadwell  St.  Mary,  and 
Borley,  Essex,  to  Susanna- Jackson,  onlv  dau. 
of  Rev.  Godfrey  Bird,  Rector  of  Little 

Waltham. - Rev.  W.  Richardson,  M.  A. 

to  Mary,  dan.  of  Rev.  J.  Darwell,  of  Camp 

Hill,  Warwickshire. - Rev.  Samuel  Lee, 

Professor  of  Arabic  at  Cambridge,  to  Mrs. 
Palmer  of  Regent-street. 

Jan.  3,  1 824.  T.  Vincent  Holbeche,  esq. 
to  dau.  of  Mrs.  Cox,  of  Kent-road,  London. 

- 5.  J.  Davies,  esq.  Royal  Artillery,  to 

Mary,  dau.  of  late  H.  Hickman,  esq.  of 

Newnham,  co.  Northampton. - 6.  George 

Watts,  esq.  of  Sloane-st.  Chelsea,  to  Char¬ 
lotte,  dau.  of  late  Sir  J.  Everitt. - 8.  Edw. 

Reddish,  esq.  of  InnerTemple,  to  Eliza,  dau. 

of  T.  LaCoste,  esq.  of  Chertsey. - At  St. 

Marvlebone,  Rev.  James  Barrow,  Rector  of 
Lopnam,  Norfolk,  to  Louisa,  dau.  of  late 
Sir  C.  W.  Malet,  bart.  of  Wilhury-house, 

Wilts. - 15.  AtjLichfield,  Capt.C.  Warde, 

R.N.  son  of  Gen.  Warde,  to  Marianne,  dau. 
of  late  Arthur-William  Gregory,  esq.  of 
Vciamla. 
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GrH.  TliE  'EARt  OF  BRIOGRWATP4R. 

Oct.  91.  At  bis  seat  at  Ashridi^e,  a}. 
Bucks,  John  William  Eojertoii,  Earl  of 
Bridgewater,  Viscount  Brackley,  co. 
Northampton,  and  Baron  Ellesmere,  of 
Ellesmere,  co.  Salop. 

He  was  the  son  of  John  Lord  Bishop 
of  Durham  by  Anne-Sophia,  daughter  of 
Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Kent;  was  born  in 
1758,  and  being  bred  for  the  Army,  en¬ 
tered  the  service  Jan.  25,  1771,  as  a 
Cornet  in  the  seventh  Light  Dragoons, 
in  which  regiment  he  was  appointed 
Lieutenant,  June  7,  1773,  and  Captain, 
May  29,  1776.  He  received  the  Brevet 
of  Major,  August  27,  1779  J  the  Majo¬ 
rity  of  the  twenty-second  Light  Dra¬ 
goon^,  Dee.  14,  1779;  and  that  of  the 
twentieth,  March  23,  1781.  In  this  year 
he  married  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
H  aynes,  esq.  by  whom  he  had  no  issue. 

On  the  20ch  of  November  1782,  bis 
Lordship  was  appointed  Lieuteiianl- 
Colouel  of  the  twenty-first  Light  l>ra- 
goons,  and  reduced  with  the  regiment 
June  24,  1783  ;  in  179b,  Lieut.-€ol. 
7th  Light  Dragoons ;  the  f2th  Oct. 
1793  he  received  the  Brevet  of  Colonel ; 
the'20th  February  1795,  that  of  Major- 
Geperal;  aiid  the  1st  of  June  1797,  was 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  14th  Light 
Dragoons.  He  served  on  the  Staff  in 
IrMand  to  May  1796,  when  he  w'as 
removed  (o  the  Staff  of  the  Eastern  Dis¬ 
trict  in  Etigland,  where  he  continued 
till  December  25,  1802.  On  the  29th 
of  A]>ril  1802  he  received  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-General ;  and  Januar}'  1, 
1:812,  that  of  General, 

Excepting  the  Majority  of  the  20t1i 
Light  Jlragoons,  he  purchased  his  dif¬ 
ferent  regimental  commissions. 

Before  his  accession  to  the  Peerage, 
he  sat  many  years  in  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Brackley,  and  voted  in- 

vairiabW  vviih  Administration.  On  the 

•>  _ 

death  of  Francis,  the  last  Duke  of 
Bridgewater,  the  title  of  Duke  became 
extinct  ;  but  the  Earldom  of  Bridge- 
water,  and  the  title  of  Viscount  Brack- 
ley,  fell  to  tliis  gentleman.  The  Earl  of 
Bridgewater  was,  when  he  died,  Colonel 
of  thp  14th  Dragoons,  Steward  for  the 
Duchy  pf  Cornwall  to  the  estates  of  that 
duchy  in  Herffordshire,  and  master  of 
Greatbam  Hcv^pital,  Durham;  also'F.R  S. 
On  the  death  of  the  lateDiike  of  Bridge- 
water,  be  succeeded  to  the  Buck'ipg- 
t)a%Mnfe_estate^,  tLe  patronage  of  the 
Gi?^.  Ma6,  ,Tajtf/hry,  11^24. 


borough  of  Brackley,  ari4  a  large  ior- 
tune.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest 
holder  of  Bank  Stock  of  any  man  |ri 
England.  His  Lordship  was  mucK  qf 
an  economist,  and  has  been  able  to  e;]^- 
pend  a  very  large  sum  in  rebuilding  the 
family-seat  of  Asliridge,  now  one  of  the 
most  splendid  mansions  in  England 
It  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is 
said  to  have  cost  upwards  of  300,000L 
Lord  Bridgewater  had  been  long  ill.  By- 
staying  out  too  late  on  a  shooting  party 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  one  of  his  feet 
was  so  much  affected  by  the  frost,  thjit 
at  one  time  it  was  feared  amputation 
would  be  necessary,  and  he  actually  lost 
some  of  bis  toes.  He  was  a  man  of  a 
quiet  domestic  turn,  and  much  esteeraejd 
in  the  circle  of  his  acquaintance.  He 
washing  distinguished  for,  his  Jove  of 
the  fine  arts,  his  hospitality,  and,  the 
employment  given  to  the  poor  pn  his 
large  estates.  The  title  devolves  on  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Egerton,  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  Durham,  Rector  of  'Whit¬ 
church,  &c.  the  last  male  survivor  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere.  The 
Earl  of  Bridgewater  has  left  by  will 
thousand  pounds  per  annum  for  every  fdr 
the  employ  and  improvement  of  the  poor 
in  the  parish  of  Ash  ridge,  Herts,  i  t 

Earl  of  Portmore.  Ki 

Nov,  15.  In  Beaumopt-street,  Mary-* 
le-bone,  aged  78,  the  Right  Hon.  Wm. 
Charles  Colyear,  Earl  of  Portmore,  Vis¬ 
count  Milsington,  Lord  Portmore, Black¬ 
ness,  and  Colyear,  and  a  Baronet  of 
Englatid.  He  was  the  only  surviving 
son  of  Charles  2d  Earl  of  Portmore,  by 
Juliana,  daughter  of  Roger  Hale/  estp 
of  Haleweil,  co.  Devon,  relict  of  Pere¬ 
grine  3d  Duke  of  Leeds,  and  vVho  died 
Nov.  20,  1794.  ‘On  the  death  of  his 
father,  July  4,  1785,  he  succeeded  hiiit 
in  the  titles  and  estates.  He  married 
Nov.  5,  1770,  Mary  Leshe,  2d  daughter 
of  John,  9th  Earl  of  Rothes,  and  by  her, 
(who  died  March  21,  17^9),  'had  issue, 
'Fhomas  Charles  Colyear;  Viscoaht-MiD 
sington,  Colonel  of  North -Lincoln  Mili¬ 
tia  ;  who  succeeds  to  the  title  of  Eafl  of 
Portmore;  and  who-  married  the  only 
child  of  I  he  last  Duke  of  Aiicdster;  fiy 
whom  he  had  one  son;  tEe  Hon.  C.  B. 
Cfilyear,  a  youth  of  high  promise;  (whd 
tlied  Feb.  8,  1819,  at  Rome,  wt  conse- 
quChde  of  an  a;ttat:^'  t)f  a  bahdktV's^ 
vol.  LXXXDt;  i.*y».*280‘)?  Mid  -six;  ^biher 
chiidreri,  3  sons  aitd'3  dai%btln#.  '  ' 
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Earl  of  St.  Germains~-^Sir  R.  Richards — Rt.  lion.  T.  Steele.  [^Jan. 


Earl  of  St.  Germain’s, 

Nov.  17.  At  Fort  Eliot,  Cornwall, 
aged  63,  Jobii-Craggs  Eliot,  Earl  of  St. 
Germain’s,  co.*  Cornwall,  and  Baron, 
Eliot.  He  was  third  but  eldest  surviv¬ 
ing  son  of  Edward-Craggs  Eliot,  1st 
Lord,  by  Catharine,  sole  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Edward  Ellison,  esq,  of  South- 
weald,  CO.  Essex  4  w.'is  l)orn  Sept,  23, 
1761;  married,  Sept.  8,  1790,  Caroline 
Yorke,  half-sister  to  Philip  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke,  K.  G.  and  by  her,  who  died  July 
26,  1818,  had  no  issue.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  Feb.  28,  1804  (who  only 
survived  his  Lordship’s  mother  about 
a  month)  he  succeeded  to  the  titles. 
On  the  30ih  of  September  1815,  his 
Lordship  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of 
Earl  of  St.  Germain’s.  Oil  the  19th  of 
August  1819,  he  married,  secondly,  Har¬ 
riet,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Regi¬ 
nald  Pole  Carew  ;  but  having  no  issue, 
is  succeeded  by  his  brother,  the  lion. 
VVm.  Eliot,  Member  for  Liskeard. 

Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards. 

Nov.  11.  At  his  house  in  Great  Or¬ 
mond  street,  aged  71,  Sir  Richard  Ri¬ 
chards,  Lord  Chief  Baron.  His  Lordship 
had  been  suffering  from  spasmodic  at¬ 
tacks  fora  considerable  period,  and  was 
so  seriously  indisposed  dutiiig  the  last 
Circuit,  that  on  one  occasion  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  Court.  Sir  Henry 
Halford  and  Mr.  Hill,  who  attended  his 
Lordship,  had  pronounced  his  life  ex¬ 
tremely  precarious. 

In  the  whole  circle  of  the  profession  no 
roan  stood  more  high  in  private  estima¬ 
tion  or  public  respect  than  Sir  Richard 
Richards.  His  peculiar  urbanity  and 
l>enevolonce,  which  pervaded  every  ac¬ 
tion  of  his  life,  gained  for  him  the  affec¬ 
tionate  attachment  of  ail  who  had  the 
itappincss  to  share  his  acquaintance  ; 
with  him  cold  friendship  could  not  ex¬ 
ist ;  his  whole  time  was  spent,  when 
free  from  the  cares  of  his  judicial  duties, 
in  the  exercise  of  philanthropy  and  the 
<»ffi.es  of  social  life. — As  a  Lawyer  and  a 
Judge,  his  decisions,  particularly  in  Ex¬ 
chequer  cases,  were  sound,  and  built 
upon  the  firm  basis  of  deep  penetration. 
He  fully  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  con 
fidenoe  of  the  Lord Chanctllor, for  wbuin 
Oil  several  occasions  he  presided,  under 
special  commission,  as  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  was  appointed  on 
the  4ih  of  May  1813  Cbiel  Justice  of 
Chester.  Sir  Richard  Richards  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  B^irmts  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  in  1814,  oil  tha  retirement  of 
Sir  A.  Macilonald,andon  thesucctSaionof 
Sir  A.  Thompson,  as  Lord  Chief  Baron  ; 
—and  in  April  1817,  on  the  death  of  Sir 
A.  Thompson,  Sir  R.  Richards  succeeded 
him  in  his  high  ofiice. 


Tuf.  Hon.  Mrs.  James  Vorke. 

Dec.  30,  1823.  At  Forthampton  Court, 
Gloucestershire,  aged  81,  Mary  Yorke, 
daughter  of  Isaac  Kladdox,  formerly  i5i- 
shop  of  Worcester,  and  widow  yf  the 
late  Hon.  James  Y'orke,  son  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  and  Bishop  of  Ely, 

This  exp'  llent  woman  was  exempla^' 
in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  me, 
and  shewed  the  resignation  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  under  the  severest  domestic  priva- 
tii>ns.  Her  charities  were  unbouuded. 
Numbers  will  have  reason  to  lament, 
that  the  hand  is  nuw  cold,  which  had  so 
often  been  holden  out  to  relieve  their 
distresses.  It  is  l;ut  justice  to  add,  that 
the  “  unknown  Friend,”  who  for  years 
bad  Contributed  to  the  comforts  of  many 
poor  and  deserving  clergymen  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  and,  probably,  in 
others,  was  Mrs.  James  Yorke! 

She,  alas!  is  no  more;  but  she  de¬ 
parted  this  life,  full  of  faith  and  works: 
and  is  gone,  as  we  humbly  hope  and 
trust,  to  receive,  through  the  merits  and 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  her  full  re¬ 
ward  in  Heaven. 


Right  Hon.  Thomas  Steele. 

T  he  late  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Steele, 
who  died  Dec.  8,  1823,  was  eldest  son  of 
T  homas  Steele,  esq.  Recorder  of  Chi¬ 
chester  1746,  who  died  Sept.  30,  1775  ; 
was  born  in  the  year  1753,  and  educated 
at  Westminster  School,  from  whence  lie 
was  elected  to  Cambridge  in  1771.  He 
became  M.  P.  for  Chichester  in  1780, 
and  which  city  he  represented  in  every 
Parliament  till  the  dissolution  in  April 
1807.  By  Charles  the  third  Duke  of 
Richmond  he  was  introduced  to  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  William  Pitt, 
and  by  the  same  influence  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  late  Right  Hon.  George 
Rose,  in  December  1784,  upon  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North’s 
celebrated  Coalition  Administration. 
Both  the  Secretaries  possessed  the  en¬ 
tire  confidence  and  intimate  friendship 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  which  continued  without 
the  smallest  abatement  tili  his  death. 

Mr.  Steele  discharged  the  multifarious 
duties  of  this  office,  requiring  no  incon¬ 
siderable  share  of  judgment,  delicacy, 
and  conciliation,  to  the  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  his  friend  and  patron  for  more 
than  six  years,  as  eventful  as  any  record¬ 
ed  in  English  history. 

On  February  13,  1791  ;  be  was  ap¬ 
pointed  (with  the  Earl  Harrowby,  then 
the  Hon. Dudley  Ryder)  Joint  Paymaster 
of  tlie  Forces,  in  the  room  of  the  present 
Duke  of  Montrose  and  the  late  Lord 
Mulgrave;  w^ssworn  a  Privy  Counsellor  ; 
and  continued  under  Lord  Sidmuuth’s 
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administration  till  removed  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  June  27 «  1 804,  by  Lord  Charles 
Somerset.  He  was  likewise  in  1797  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  succeed  his  bro¬ 
ther-in-law,  the  Hon.  Edward  James 
Eliot  (then  lately  deceased),  as  King’s 
Jiemembrancer  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
checpier,  which  he  held  to  the  time  of 
his'death.  Mr.  Steele  married  Septem¬ 
ber  3,  1785,  Miss  Lindsay,  daughter  of 
Sir  David  Lindsay,  hart,  and  has  left  one 
son  by  her,  a  Lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
Coldstream  Guards,  married  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester  ; 
also  two  daughters,  the  eldest  married 
to  N.  \V.  Ridley  Colborne,  esq.  M.  P.  for 
Tbetford,  and  the  youngest  to  Henry 
John  Conyers,  esq.  of  Copt  Hall,  Essex. 


Gen.  Barclay. 

Nov.  12,  1823.  At  Taunton,  General 
John  Barclay,  late  of  the  Royal  Marines. 
He  was  appointed,  on  the  15ih  March, 
1755,  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
M  arines.  He  served  from  1757  till  1759 
iri  the  Mediterranean,  and  was  present, 
in  17G0,  at  the  siege  of  Belleisle.  He 
was  subsequently  employed  on  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  coast  of  Africa;  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  first  relief  of  Gibraltar,  at 
the  attacks  of  Red  Bank  and  Mud  Forts, 
in  the  Delaware,  at  the  capture  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  under  Admiral  Langara, 
and  at  the  taking  of  Admiral  de  Grasse, 
in  the  West  Indies. — His  commi^ision  as 
First  Lieutenant,  was  dated  the  12th 
July,  1756  ;  as  Captain,  14th  October, 
1762  ;  as  Major,  by  brevet,  19th  August, 
1777  ;  and  Lieutenatit-colonel,  19th  Fe¬ 
bruary,  1783.  He  was  appointed  Major 
in  his  corps  the24th  Dec.  1791 ;  Colonel, 
by  brevet,  1st  March,  1794  ;  Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  in  Marines,  the  29th  Octo¬ 
ber,  1794  ;  Second  Colonel  Command¬ 
ant,  1st  of  February  1793  ;  Colonel 
Commandant,  21st  December,  1803; 
and  Resident  Colonel  Comftiandant,  the 
24th  5’eptember,  1806.  He  received  the 
rartk  of  Major-Gen.  on  the  3rd  of  May, 
1796  ;  of  Lieutenant-General,  25th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1803  ;  and  of  General,  4th  June, 
1813.  —  General  Barclay  was  placed  on 
the  retired  list,  the  28th  April,  1814. 

General  Barclay’s  son  is  a  Colonel  in 
the  Army,  and  in  the  command  of  the 
53lli  regiment,  on  service  in  India. 

Gen.  Roberts. 

iVoy.  30.  At  Brussels,  of  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  chest  arising  from  a  neg¬ 
lected  Cold,  in  his  75th  year,  Getieral 
Thomas  Roberts,  formerly  of  Bradenham 
College,  Bucks.  He  was  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  perfect  health  within  a  week  of 
his  decease. — General  Roberts,  who  had 
tndde  lirussels  his  fefeide'nce  for  sevetal 
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years  past,  was  universally  esteemed  for 
the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  his  social 
qualities,  and  his  kind  and  generous  dis¬ 
position.  He  entere<l  the  Army  in  1771, 
as  a  Cornet  in  the  Horse  Guards.  In 
1773,  being  desirous  of  active  employ¬ 
ment,  he  negociated  the  purchase  of  a 
Company  in  the  38th  Foot,  in  which  be 
did  not  however  succeed.  In  1780,  he 
obtained  a  troop  in  the  Horse  Guards. 
In  1794  he  effected  an  exchange  into 
the  Line  ;  and  a  large  force  being  im¬ 
mediately  require*!  for  Foreign  Service, 
he  suggested  to  Mr.  Pitt,  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  inhabitants  of  the  mannfacturing 
towns  should  be  invited  to  promote  the 
Recruiting  Service  in  the  places  under 
their  influence.  The  idea  being  adopted, 
10,000  men  were  shortly  raised;  2000 
of  which  were  recruited  by  this  officer, 
and  formed  into  the  11 1th  Foot,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  Colonel.  In  the 
course  of  a  year,  the  11 1th  was  drafted 
into  the  99th,  and  Colonel  Roberts  was 
placed  upon  half-pay.  On  the  18th  of 
June  1798  he  was  made  a  Major-Gene¬ 
ral  ;  and  in  1804  was  appointed  to  the 
Home  Staff.  In  1805  he  was  appointed 
Lieut.-Gen.  ;  and  itt  June  1814  General. 


Colonel  Bockland. 

Lately.  Colonel  John  Buckland,  half¬ 
pay  53rd  Foot.  This  officer  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Ensign  53rd  Foot,  June  14, 
1786  ;  Lieutenant,  February  18,  1793^; 
Captain,  October  22,  1794;  and  Major, 
in  the  same  corps,  January  7,  1801. 
He  received  the  Brevet  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  April  25,  1801  ;  was  appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  .June  13,  I81I,anxl 
June  4,  1814,  Ctdonel  in  the  Army.  He 
first  served  in  Quebec,  and  the  Back 
Settlements  in  North  America;  next  the 
campaign  in  Flanders  ;  then  went  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  was  at  the  reduction 
of  St.  Lucie,  St.  Vincent’s,  and  Trinidad. 
From  1805  to  1815  he  served  in  India. 


Colonel  Anderson. 

Lately.  Colonel  Henry  Anderson,  of 
Royal  Marines.  He  was  appointed  First 
Lieutenant,  Royal  Marines,  October  8, 
1772  ;  Captain,  December  19»  1778  ; 
Major  in  the  army,  March  1,  1794; 
Lieut. -coloiiel  in  the  arirty,  January  1, 
1798;  Major  and  Capt.  Royal  Mariites, 
February  1,  following;  Colonel  in  the 
army,  and  Col.  Commandant  in  second, 
in  the  Royal  Marines,  December  21, 
1 803  ;  and  Col.  Cotnmandant,  September 
24  1806.  Iti  1809  he  was  allowed  to  re¬ 
tire  on  fullpay. 

Lady  Buchan  Hepburn. 

Nov.  16.  ArSmeaton,  Lady  Buchan 
Hepburn, 2nd  wife  and  widow  of'Sir  Geo. 

'  Buchan 
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Buchan  Hepburn,  bt.  one  of  the  Barons 
of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland. 
She  was  Margareta-Henrietta,  dau^h- 
ter  of  Zacharias  Beck,  of  Saxe  Gotha, 
es(j.  relict  of  that  gallant  officer,  Briga¬ 
dier-general  Fraser,  who  fell  bravely  at 
<he  battle  of  Saratoga  in  North  America, 
She  nfiarrifcd  April  19,  1781  George,  B. 
Hepburn,  who  had  succeeded  in  1764, 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle,  George  Hep¬ 
burn,  of  Sineaton,  as  heir  line  of  that 
ancient  family,  to  the  Barony  of  Smeaton 
Hep1:>urn,  and  in  conseqiience  assumed 
the  nanie  and  arms  of  Hepburn.  He 
was  created  a  baronet,  Dec.  27,  18I4 
(see  vol.  j.xxxiv,  ii.  672,);  and  died  July 
3,  1819.  (see  vol.  lxxxix.  ii.  91.) 

Lady  Caroline  Fennant. 

Jan.  10.  In  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  Cum- 
berland-gate,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lady 
Caroline  Pennant,  only  surviving  daugh¬ 
ter  of  George  the  fourth  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  and  Lady  Susan  Stewart  his 
wife,  daughter  of  the  late,  and  sister  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Galloway,  K.  T. 

Her  Ladyship  was  born  Decent  her  10, 
1798,  and  was  married  on  June  21, 
1822,  to  David  Pennant,  jun.  esq.  of 
Downing,  co.  Flint  (and  grandson  of 
Thomas  Pennant,  esu.  F.  R.  S.  the  cele¬ 
brated  Naturalist,  Topographer,  and 
Traveller),  by  whom  she  has  left  issue  a 
daughter,  born  in  December  last. 

Educated  with  exemplary  care,  under 
the  superintendauce  of  her  amiable 
mother,  to  the  highest  station  in  soci¬ 
ety  she  united  every  attractive  and  fe¬ 
minine  virtue  which  best  adorns  it  ;  and 
if  universal  charity,  unaffected  humi¬ 
lity,  and  truly  Christian  piety,  are  pass¬ 
ports  to  the  “  joys  of  Heaven,”  to  her 
afflicted  Parent  and  Husband  this  conso¬ 
lation  remains,  “She  has  not  lived  in 
vain.” 

Her  remains  were  removed  on  Janu¬ 
ary  17tb,  for  interment  in  the  family 
vault  at  Whiieford,  near  Holywell,  in 
Flintshire. 


Rev.  Kelsall  Pkescot. 

Pec.  15.  At  Stockport,  in  the  county 
of  Chester,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age, 
the  Rev.  Kelsall  I’reicut,  second  son  of 
the  late  worthy  and  much  laniented 
Rector  of  that  extensive  parish. 

The  Rev.  Kelsall  Present  was  born  at 
Stockport,  passed  through  the  ordinary 
course  of  classical  education,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  in  1805  a  scholar  of  Brazeiinose 
College,  Oxford,  and  in  the  usual  time 
obtainetl  his  degree  with  academical  dis¬ 
tinction.  lu  a  few  years  afterwards  be 
was  admitted  into  holy  orders,  and 
assisted  his  father  in  the  spiritual  super¬ 
intendence  of  his  extensive  and  pupu- 


lous  parish.  Long  before  this,  howerer, 
he  had  viewed  with  sorrow  and  anxiety 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  and  had  resolved  to  exert  him¬ 
self  in  the  attempt  to  ameliorate  it. 
T.  hose  whose  experience  has  not  made 
them  conversant  with  the  manners  of 
the  people  in  a  manufacturing  district, 
can  scaretdy  apjireciate  the  almost  heroic 
zeal  of  one  who  undertakes  a  task  like 
this.  But  he  was  not  daunted  by  the 
diffleulties  of  the  work.  Ofipositiun 
could  not  quench  bis  zeal,  nor  disap¬ 
pointment  damp  his  energies.  His  first 
care  was  to  establish  a  Surulav  school 
for  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  their 
religions  duties,  and  in  the  principles  of 
the  Established  Church.  He  could  not 
behold  vriihout  regret  thousands  of  the 
younger  population  wandering  in  the 
darkness  of  ignorance,  and  f^ollnted 
with  tlie  grossest  vice;  nor  could  his 
zeal  for  (h^t  Church,  of  which  he  was  a 
minister,  endure,  what  to  him  appeared 
but  “  in  the  next  degree,”  that  they 
should  be  seduced  by  active  sectar- 
ists,  anil  tirssed  about  by  tlie  gusts 
of  fanaticism.  Uiitler  his  auspices  and 
sufierintendeiii'e  the  schools  attached  to 
(he  Establishment,  which  then  afforded 
instruction  to  abotrt  50  children,  sooti 
numbered  on  their  books  3000.  From 
the  year  1810  unto  the  time  of  his  death 
he  continued  always  their  principal,  atid 
latterly  their  Only  support.  Nor  was  his 
care  confined  to  public  instruction.  In 
private  also,  by  admonition,  by  exhorta¬ 
tion,  by  entreaty,  by  example,  by  every 
means  that  zeal  and  affection  could  sug¬ 
gest,  he  endeavoured  to  reclaim  the 
vicious,  io  confirm  the  good,  and  lead 
his  flirck  into  the  way  of  peace  and  sal¬ 
vation.  fie  attended  the  bed  of  sickness, 
awakened  the  hardened  sinner,  and  con¬ 
soled  the  dying  penitent.  Neither  busi¬ 
ness  nor  plcastire  was  permitted  to  in¬ 
terrupt  these  holy  employments, 

“  For  in  his  <luty  prompt  at  every  call. 
He  watch’d  and  wept,  he  pray’d  and  felt 
for  all.” 

Nor  was  he  less  careful  to  minister, 
perhaps  even  beyond  his  means,  to  the 
temporal  wants  of  the  afflicted.  HiS 
unsuspecting  goodness  rendered  him 
liable  to  the  practices  of  imposture,  but 
with  him  the  rule  of  coruluet  was  to 
satisfy  his  owu  conscience,  and  to  leave 
no  cause  for  self-reproach. 

For  some  years  past  the  sphere  of  his 
exertions  had  bt‘en  enlarged,  tie  was 
called  to  the  ministry  of  a  church  ill  the 
vicinity  of  Stockport.  But  whilst  he 
discharged  with  more  than  9crti}>ulou8 
fidelity  the  new  iluties  whidi  had  thtw 
devolved  tipon  him  be  did  not  discon¬ 
tinue 
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tiiiue  those  labours  which  had  occupied 
him  before.  In  the  midst  of  this  truly 
Christian  career  of  active  piety,  he  was 
suddenly  cut  otF  by  a  fever  in  the  brain, 
and  then  the  usefulness  of  his  life  re¬ 
ceived  a  public  ar>d  unfadiii"  testimony 
from  the  universal  mourninjr  with  which 
the  sad  intelligence  of  his  death  was 
received. 

At  his  funeral,  although  studiously 
private,  about  700  children  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class  spontaneously  attended,  most 
of  them  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  sor¬ 
row,  and  evincing  by  their  tears  their 
sense  of  the  irrejrarable  loss  they  had 
sustained.  Crowds  of  people  pressed  to 
view  his  grave,  and  pay  the  last  tribute 
of  affection  to  the  mortal  remains  of 
their  benefactor  and  friend.  The  whole 
population  mourned.  His  own  imme¬ 
diate  Congregation  instantly  entered 
into  a  liberal  subscription  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  monument  to  his  memory,  and 
a  general  eagerness  is  displayed  to  ho- 
i>our  in  bis  death  the  man  who  was 
esteemed  and  beloved  in  bis  life. 

In  his  private  relations  the  subject  of 
our  memoir  sliewed  himself  a  dutiful 
son,  an  affectionate  brother, and  a  faithful 
friend.  Many  are  the  acts  of  beneficence 
and  generosity  which  he  performed, 
studiously  concealed  by  himself,  and 
known  only  to  the  objects  of  bis  bounty. 


Lady  Sulivan. 

N^ov.  13.  At  Clifton,  Lady  Sulivan, 
relict  of  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Sulivan. 
She  was  daughter  of  Admiral  Sir  Digby 
Dent,  kt.  and  was  married  to  Sir  Benj. 
Sulivan,  kt.  one  of  the  Puisne  Judges  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  at 
Madras. 


Sir  Pyers  Mostyn,  Bart. 

Oct.  29,  AtTalacrcy  CO.  Flint,  Sir  Pyers 
Mostyn,  hart,  of  Talacre.  He  was  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  theyounger  branch 
of  the  illustrious  family  of  Mostyn  ;  the 
two  brothers  having  been  created  Baro¬ 
nets  by  Charles  II. 

Pennant  records,  that  this  family  trace 
their  immediate  descent  from  Tudor 
Trevor,  and  the  present  Sir  Thomas 
Mostyn,  of  Mostyn,  is  in  possession  of 
the  ancient  seat  of  this  celebrated  Prince, 
near  Llangollen,  by  direct  descent ;  pos.. 
seesing  also  at  this  time  the  identical 
sword  with  which  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  King  Henry  VII.  h)ught  and 
conquered  in  Bos  worth  field,  where  tlie 
Lord  of  Mostyn  had  attended  his  rela¬ 
tive  Richmond,  and  when  solicited  ,to 
follow  him  to  Court,  made  this  reply 
from  the  Scriptures  ; 

“  1  dwell  among  mine  own  brethren.” 
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He  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  5th 
Baronet,  by  Barbara,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  George  Brown,  bart.  bj 
Barbara,  daughter  of  Edward  Henry 
Lee,  1st  Earl  of  LichfVeld;  was  born  Dtec. 
23,  174.9;  succeeded  his  father,  in  March 
1755  ;  married  in  1780  Barbara  Slaugh¬ 
ter,  of  Ingatestone,  co.  Essex,  and  by 
her,  who  died  Oct.  2,  1815,  had  issue 
one  son,  Edward,  who  succeeds  him.  His 
mother  married,  secondly,  Edward  Gore, 
esq.  and  had  issue  W.  Gore  Langton,  esq. 
M.  P.  and  the  Rev.  Charles  Gore. 

Sir  Pyers  Mostyn  died  enormously 
rich,  the  peFSoiiahy  being  sworn  to  be 
under  300,000/.  and  the  duty  paid  to 
Government  was  5,6‘25/. 


Sir  Joseph  Zammit. 

Lately.  Sir  Joseph  Zanimir,  a  Mal¬ 
tese,  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Sf.  Michael 
and  George  (being  the  first  Order  re¬ 
cently  conferred  by  the  Mahese  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  encouragement  of  legal  ta¬ 
lents),  Chief  Judge  of  Malta.  All  the 
Government  officers  and  merchants  were 
invited  to  the  funeral.  Sir  Joseph  being 
the  first  of  the  new  Order  that  has  died 
since  its  creation,  the  Lieutenant-Go¬ 
vernor,  who  attended  the  funeral,  order¬ 
ed  all  the  Crosses,  &c.  to  be  buried  with 
him.  The  Bishop  of  Malta  had  previ¬ 
ously  sent  word,  that  the  Order  not 
having  been  yet  approved  by  the  Court 
of  Rome,  he  would  not  permit  them  to 
be  carried  with  the  body.  A  long  cor¬ 
respondence  has,  in  consequence,  been 
entered  into  between  the  Bishop  and  the 
Governor  on  the  subject  ;  and  the  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  the  question  is  now 
referred  to  Rome.  In  the  mean  time 
two  of  the  Judges  haVe  resigned  the 
Order,  perceiving  that  the  Church  dis¬ 
approves  them. 


Miss  Balls. 

Dec...  At  Havering-atte-Bower,  Es¬ 
sex,  aged  6*3,  Miss  Elizabeth  Balls,  who 
will  he  long  remembered  in  that  retired 
hamlet  and  its  neighbourhood  for  her 
very  extraordinary  eccentricity  of  cha¬ 
racter.  Her  father  was  a  respectable 
farmer  at  Hemel  Hempsted,  where  she 
was  born.  She  inhabited  a  cottage  near 
Havering  Green,  which  was  her  own 
property,  where  she  passed  the  gre.ater 
part  ol  her  life  with  no  human  creature, 
but  constantly  sharing  her  pittance  with 
a  herd  of  from  20  to  50  goats,  2  sheep, 
a  number  of  fowls,  a  French  dog,  and  2 
or  3  cats.  From  such  inmates,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  cottage  became  con¬ 
stantly  80  filthy,  as  to  be  inaccessible  to 
any  one  but  the  whimsical  owner.  Her 
cottage  had  been  originally  handsomely 

fur- 
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furnished,  but  the  straw  and  dung  had 
so  accumulated,  that  her  furniture  were 
mostly  useless,  it  being  only  near  the 
fire- place  that  it  was  possible  to  stand 
upright.  Curiosity,  however,  brought 
to  the  outer  rails  of  her  little  court¬ 
yard  continual  visitors,  to  whom  she 
would  kindly  come  out,  and  hold  a  con¬ 
versation  about  her  “  dear  children”  the 
goats  (whom  she  would  call  about  her)  ; 
and  on  general  subjects  wouhl  talk  very 
rationally.  In  short  she  was  one  of  the 
Lions  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  scarce¬ 
ly  anyone  came  to  Havering-atte-Bower 
without  calling  at  her  door.  One  day 
in  particular  a  lady  of  quality  took 
several  of  her  friends  to  see  the  strange 
sight  ;  and  tauntingly  asked  Miss 
Balls  “  where  was  her  library  the  old 
woman  stept  in  her  cottage,  and  return¬ 
ing  with  a  bible  in  her  hand,  said  firmly, 

this,  madam,  is  my  library  ;  I  hope  it 
is  also  your  Laily  ship’s.” 

She  kept  a  poney,  to  which  she  at¬ 
tended  herself,  it  never  doing  any 
work  but  conveying  her  to  and  from 
London  every  half  year,  to  receive  her 
dividends;  and. going  in  a  little  cart,  in 
which  she  drove  herself  to  Romford  to 
purchase  hay  for  her  goats. 

One  very  wet  summer  she  seriously 
inconvenienced  her  fir)ances  liy  purchas¬ 
ing  a  quantity  of  fresh-mown  grass, 
which  she  intended  to  make  into  hay 
in  her  orchard.  But  the  skies  were  un- 
propitious  to  her  weli-meatit  endeavours; 
for  shower  succeeded  shower,  faster  than 
her  single  hands  could  turn  the  grass  to 
dry  it  again  ;  which  was  finally  never 
made  into  hay,  but  passed  at  once  into 
dung.  For  the  cost  of  this  very  unfor¬ 
tunate  grass  Miss  Balls  was  afterwards 
arrested,  and  put  into  Chelmsford  gaol. 

She  was  of  the  middle  stature,  with  a 
fair  pale  complexion,  and  a  weak  voice  ; 
her  manners  were  mild,  without  any  of 
that  vulgarity  or  ferocity,  to  be  expected 
from  a  person  entirely  domesticated 
with  brute  animals.  It  is  said,  that  a 
disappointment  in  her  alTections,  either 
from  the  death  or  defection  of  her  lover, 
was  the  original  cause  of  this  whim¬ 
sical  conduct  and  seclusion  from  all 
human  society.  She  possessed  an  in¬ 
come  of  nearly  150/.  a  year.  Some 
years  since  her  cottage  was  rifled  by 
thieves,  and  whilst  one  of  them  was 
holding  her  down  on  the  bed,  she  ima¬ 
gined  it  was  one  of  her  favourite  goats 
that  had  leaped  on  her. 

Of  her  dress,  which  was  always  squalid 
in  the  extreme,  a  good  idea  may  be 
formed  froni  “  a  striking  likeness  t/f 
Miss  Balls,  taken  lately  from  the  life  by 
J.  Deare,"  and  published  in  a  Iialf-shcet 
Jl^thographie  print. 
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John  Wilson,  Esq. 

Dec.  26.  At  his  house  in  Cbigwell- 
street,at  the  advanced  age  of  86,  John 
Wilson,  esq.  He  was  never  married,  and 
has  left  but  few  relatives  to  lament  the 
loss  of  his  association  and  liberality.  He 
was  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  but  be 
was  a  kind  friend  to  all  who  knew  him  ; 
of  gentle  and  unobtrusive  manners,  yet 
firm  in  his  principle  of  unshaken  inte¬ 
grity  and  truth  ;  of  pure  mind  and  pious 
disposition,  he  may  be  said  to  have  ex¬ 
emplified  the  Christian  character,  acting 
always  upon  the  conviction  that  the  sa¬ 
cred  records  of  Divine  Revelation  con¬ 
tain  the  high  example  of  righteousness 
and  peace  in  the  present  life,  ami  of  eter¬ 
nal  felicity  in  the  life  to  come.  His  cha¬ 
ritable  temper  was  proved  by  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  relieve  distress,  when  it  pre¬ 
sented  a  well-founded  plea  for  his  bene¬ 
volence.  We  have  also  recognized  his 
more  public  acts  of  charity  in  some  of  the 
Institutions  of  this  Mei ropolis  :  he  was 
a  Governor  and  Member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Hospital  for  the  Small-pox 
and  for  Vaccination,  and  a  generous  con¬ 
tributor  to  it  on  several  occasions.  He 
was,  during  many  years  past,  Treasurer 
of,  and  a  very  kind  benefactor  to,  the  City 
of  London  Lying-in  Hospital,  to  which 
he,  by  his  frequent  atteiuiance,  rendered 
very  essential  services,  in  promoting  its 
beneficent  designs.  We  cannot  enume¬ 
rate  the  others  to  which  his  benevolence 
was  alike  afforded.  He  had,  until  within  a 
fewyears  of  his  decease,  attended  Lloyd’s 
Coffee-house  as  an  underwriter,  of  which 
house  he  was  the  oldest  member,  atid 
had  been  so  several  years  previous  to  its 
removal  from  Lombard-street  to  the 
Royal  Exchange,  In  looking  so  far  back 
to  these  early  associations,  it  may  be 
said  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  intimate 
friends,  have  gradually  gotie  before  him  ; 
but  not  leaving  him  either  friendless  or 
forlorn,  for  his  name  and  his  virtues  en¬ 
deared  him  to  many  who  had  succeeded 
to  his  acquaintance.  He  had,  through 
his  protracted  life,  been  blessed  with 
even  but  not  vigorous  health  or  strength; 
with  even  but  never  elevated  spirits  ; 
cheerful  in  all  bis  familiar  associations, 
but  never  firominent  ;  and,  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life,  his  natural  gentleness  ac¬ 
quired  a  passive  sweetness,  that  became 
a  pleasing  ornament  in  his  old  age:  but 
this  traiKjuillity  of  temper,  as  it  never 
forsook  him  in  his  latter  days,  contri¬ 
buted  to  cheer  bis  mind,  and  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  many  solitary  hours,  during  the 
last  few  years  of  his  life,  when  he  became 
incapable  of  mixing  in  the  world,  and 
preferred  the  retirement  of  private  lif^, 
and  the  silenc.e  of  his  own  apartment. 
At  the  9lose  of  his  earihly  existence  ft 
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protected  hint  from  discontent  or  tnur- 
i^,ur  at;  the  increase  of  his  iiifiruii- 
ti^.  "  About  a  wt^ek  previous  to  his 
death  he  was  stri<?ken  with  palsy  on  one 
side  white  lyin»  in  his  lied;  his  usual 
articulation  then  t)ecanie  very  imperfect, 
and  he  gradually  Sunk  out  of  life,  with¬ 
out  oiie  svinptom  of  bodily  pain,  or  dis- 
satTsfaction  of  mind.  He  now  rests  from 
his  labours,  but  his  works  do  follow 
him!  A.  H. 


Robert  Raynsford,  Esq. 

Lately,  in  Queen-square,  Rob.  Rayns¬ 
ford,  es(j.  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Police- 
office,  Queen-square.  Mr.  Raynsford 
liad  been  in  a  declining  state  of  health 
for  some  lime  past;  but  he  was  not  in¬ 
capable  of  attending'  his  magisterial  du¬ 
ties  fill  within  the  last  fortnight,  since 
which  he  has  been  entirely  confined  to 
his  bed,  in  consequenc  e  of  a  confirmed 
stricture,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  the 
faculty.  Mr.  Raynsford  had  acted  for 
many  years  at  Shadwell  Office,  and  from 
thetice  was  removed  to  Hatton-garden, 
and  lastly  to  Queen-square,  where  his 
valuable  labours  terminated.  He  was 
highly  respected  by  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  He  was 
between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  has  left  a  widow,  but  no  family. 

James  Henry  Leigh,  Esq. 

OcC  28.  At  his  seat,  Stoneleigh-abbey, 
Warwickshire,  James  Henry  Leigh,  esq. 
Mr.  Leigh  had  retired  to  rest  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th,  apparently  in  per¬ 
fectly  good  health,  and  on  the  following 
morning  was  found  dead  in  his  bed.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  John  Leigh,  esq.  by 
Lady  Caroline  Brydges,  daughter  of 
Harry,  and  sister  of  James  last  Duke 
of  Chandos.  A  large  family  are  left 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  man  who, 
from  the  excellence  of  his  private  life, 
the  extent  of  his  charities,  and  his  uni¬ 
versal  philanthropy,  will  long  be  em¬ 
balmed  in  the  recollection  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  circle  of  friends.  Mr.  Leigh  sat  last 
in  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Winchester. 
He  first  sat  in  Parliament  for  Marlbo¬ 
rough,  CO.  Wilts,  in  conjunction  with 
Lord  Bruce,  whose  family  long  possessed 
great  influence  in  that  borough.  His 
estates,  which  descend  to  his  son  Chan¬ 
dos  Leigh,  are  very  extensive. 

Maurice  Quill,  Esq. 

Aug.\h.  At  his  Quarters  in  the  New 
Barracks,  Cork,  Maurice  Quill,  esq.  Sur- 
geim  of  the  1st  Veteran  Garrison  Battalion. 
Mr.  Quill  was  a  native  of  Tralee,  the 
capital  of  “the  kingdom  of  Kerry,”  as 
it  is  called  in  Ireland,  fie  was  appointed 
assistant  surgeon  of  the  31st  foot  about 
the  year  1807  or  1808,  and  followed  that 
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regiment  to  Portugal  in  1809.  Maurice 
Quill  was  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
the  Irish  character  that  has  appeared  in 
our  day.  He  possessed  and  displayed,  in 
an  extraordinary  degree,  all  the  wit,  hu¬ 
mour,  eccentricity,  and  talent  for  badi- 
7iage,  that  distinguish  his  countrymen. 
To  the  originality  of  his  conceptions,  the 
address  of  his  remarks,  and  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  his  phraseology,  the  richness  and 
and  purity  of  his  brogue  gave  peculiar 
picquancy.  He  loved  ease,  good  living, 
and  society — to  want  the  Utter  required 
him  to  be  placed  in  a  desert.  He  was 
witty,  and  addicted  to  badinage;  but 
the  shafts  of  his  wit  were  not  barbed, 
nor  were  his  personal  allusions  rendered 
unpleasant  by  the  slightest  touch  or 
tinge  of  ill-nature  or  offensive  coarseness. 
He  was  brave,  but  affected  cowardice  ; 
and  gave  such  whimsical  expression  to 
his  assumed  fear  as  provoked  laughter 
ill  the  hottest  engagement  5  of  this  his 
conduct  at  “  the  bloody  fight  of  Albu- 
era”  will  he  a  sufficient  example.  Col. 
Duckworth  ordered  the  regiment  to  form 
in  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  dis¬ 
covered  Maurice,  shaking  from  head  to 
foot  with  well-dissembled  terrors;  when 
the  following  conversation  took  place 
between  them  :  7'his  is  no  place  for  you, 
Mr.  Maurice.”  ”  By  J — s,  Colonel,  1 
was  just  thinking  so.  I  wish  to  the 
Holy  Father  that  the  greatest  rascal  in 
Ireland  was  kicking  me  xx^Eame  slreei  ^ , 
and  that  even  though  every  friend  1  have 
in  the  world  were  looking  at  him.” 
Finding  it  impossible  to  break  the  square 
formed  by  the  3 1st,  the  enemy's  cavalrv, 
having  sustained  great  loss,  retired  j 
when,  ordering  his  regiment  to  deploy, 
“  Fall  inr  said  the  Colonel,  “Fall  outV* 
said  Maurice,  and  scampered  off;  but 
hearing  that  a  captain  of  the  31st  was 
severely  wounded,  he  returned  into  fire, 
and  dressed  him.  He  had  just  finished 
this  operation,  when  a  12-pound  shot 
struck  the  ground  close  to  them,  and 
covered  Maurice  and  his  patient  with 
earth.  “  By  J — s  there’s  more  where 
tliat  came  from!”  said  Maurice,  and 
again  took  to  his  heels.  Of  his  profes¬ 
sional  abilities  we  know  nothing.  That 
they  were  not  held  in  high  estimation, 
would  appear  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
“lacked  promotion”  during  the  whole 
of  the  Peninsular  campaigns.  That  he 
himself  despaired  of  advancement,  af¬ 
ter  the  terminalion  of  the  war,  is  ob¬ 
vious,  from  his  reply  to  a  friend  who 
asked  him  what  rank  he  held :  “Why, 

1  have  been  thirteen  years  an  as¬ 
sistant-surgeon,  and  with  the  blessing 
of  God  —  that  is,  if  I  live  and  behave  my- 

*  The  Bond-street  of  Dublin. 
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self,  I  shall  be  one  ft^c  thirteen  years 
more.”  We  feel  some  degree  of  pleasure 
in  obfierving,  by  the  notice  of  his  death, 
that  this  prophecy  had  been  falsified, 
and  that  he  had  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  full  surgeon.  Mr.  Quill  died 
young;  he  must  have  been  under  forty 
years  of  age.  Of  him  it  might  be  truly 
said  tlwit  be  possessed  — 

•^Spirits  overflowing — wit  that  did  ne’er 
offend;  [friend.” 

He  gain’d  no  enemy,  and  he  lost  no 

Aud  the  tear  of  many  a  veteran  will  fall 
when  he  shall  hear  that  poor  Maurice 
Quill  is  no  more.  New  Times. 

Walter  Pye,  Esq. 

Jan.  9.  In  Caermarthen-street,  Bed- 
ford-square,  aged  72,  Walter  Pye,  esq. 
Barrister-at-law,  the  senior  on  the  list  of 
Commissioners  of  Bankrupts,  and  Chaff- 
wax  to  the  Lord  ChancelU)r.  He  was 
of  a  highly-respectable  family,  who  came 
into  England  with  the  Conqueror,  and 
were  seated  originally  in  Herefordshire, 
but  afterwards  at  Faringdon,  in  Berk¬ 
shire.  His  great-great-grandfather,  Sir 
Robert  Pye,  was  Auditor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  to  James  I. ;  and  his  son,  Sir  Robert 
Pye,  married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  patriot  John  Hampden;  from  whom 
the  late  Mr.  Walter  Pye  was  conse¬ 
quently  descended.  His  father,  Henry 
Pye,  e«q.  was  elected  M.  P.  for  Berkshire 
jio  less  than  five  times  without  opposi¬ 
tion.  He  died  in  1766,  just  as  his  eldest 
son,  the  late  Henry  James  Pye,  esq. 
became  of  age.  His  widt)w  survived 
him  forty  years.  This  last  gentleman 
injured  his  fortune  so  materially,  in  a 
contested  election  for  Berkshire,  in  1784, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  paternal 
estate.  He  afterwards  was  appointed 
Poet  Laureate,  and  a  Police  Magistrate 
for  Westminster.  A  memoir  of  the  Poet 
laureate,  with  anecdotes  of  his  family, 
will  be  found  in  vol,  lxxxhi.  ii.  p.  293. 


Marco  Botzari. 

Jug.  9.  Marco  Botzari,  the  Achilles 
of  the  modern  Greeks, — the  Achilles  iii 
all  things  but  his  invulnerability. 

Marco  Botzari  was  the  son  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Kitzo  Botzari,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  principal  families  of  Sulei,  and  a 
bead  of  his  tribe  during  their  long  war 
with  the  late  Ali  Pacha.  When  this  war 
was  terminated,  by  the  fall  of  Sulei  into 
the  hands  of  the  Pacha,  Kitzo  Botzari 
retired  to  the  Ionian  Islands;  but  Mar¬ 
co,  the  subject  of  this  notice,  remained 
in  Albania,  with  several  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  and  lived  for  some 
time  in  the  most  entire  obscurity. 
During  this  period,  no  cincumstances 


occurring  to  call  forth  any  particular 
traits  of  character,  nothing  w  as  noted  of 
him  but  that  he  was  a  young  man  of 
great  personal  courage,  and  with  high 
notions  of  justice  and  honour.  A  trifling 
anecdote  will  best  illustrate  his  views  on 
the  latter  points.  A  particular  frieud 
of  Marco  was  playing  at  cards  with  two 
persons  who  were  in  the  service  of  Ali 
Pacha,  at  the  time  the  latter  was  at  Pre- 
vesa ;  and  this  friend,  in  conjunction 
with  one  of  the  other  players,  had  con¬ 
trived  to  mark  the  cards,  and  thus  make 
a  certainty  of  winning  the  third.  But  Mar¬ 
co,  who  was  present,  and  observed  what 
bad  been  done,  openly  noticed  it,  saying, 
“  There  is  no  true  victory,  my  friend, 
but  that  which  is  gained  by  fair  skill 
and  open  courage.” 

It  was  at  the  time  Ali  Pacha  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  last  extremity,  when  be¬ 
sieged  in  Joannina  (in  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1820),  that  Marco  Botzari  first 
began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  warlike 
leader  of  his  countrymen,  the  Suliotes. 
At  this  epoch  the  Suliotes  had  leagued 
themselves  with  Ismael  Pacha,  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  ihe  deposed  Ah,  in  the  hope  of 
recovering  their  country  which  the  latter 
had  takeii  from  them.  In  this  league, 
under  the  command  of  his  uncle  Noto 
Botzari,  Chief  Head  of  the  Sullote  Tribe. 
Marco  led  several  bold  and  successive 
attacks  against  the  troops  of  Ali — chas¬ 
ing  them  to  the  very  gates  of  the  fortress 
of  Joaunina.  This  league,  however,  was 
almost  immediately  broken,  on  the  dis¬ 
covery  that  Ismael  Pacha,  jealous  of  the 
Suliotes  once  more  gaining  any  head  in 
Greece,  had  actually  employed  a  compa¬ 
ny  of  his  Albanian  troops  to  take  the 
field  in  the  rear  of  the  little  tribe  of 
Sulei,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  ex¬ 
tirpating  them  altogether. 

On  the  discovery  of  this  perfidy,  the 
Suliotes  made  common  cause  with  Ali 
Pacha  against  the  Turks;  and  in  this 
league  Marco  displayed,  from  time  to 
time,  the  most  conspicuous  military  ta¬ 
lents,  and  became  the  terror  of  all  the 
Pachas,  and  of  the  Albanians.  On  one 
occasion,  in  particular,  with  a  little  troop 
of  about  thirty  followers  alone,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  ill  dislodging  Hassan  Pacha  of 
Negroponte,  from  the  village  of  Strivina, 
in  the  plain  of  Arta.  On  another  oc¬ 
casion,  with  a  very  inferior  force,  be 
defeated  and  took  prisoner  a  Bey  of  Gre- 
garia,  at  the  foot  of  some  mountains 
near  Joannina, 

Again,  when  the  town  of  Arta  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  expedition,  consisting  of 
mixed  troops,  Greeks,  and  Maboniedan 
Albanians,  who  were  acting  for  Ali  Pa¬ 
cha,  Marcu,  with  a  little  troop  of  twenty- 
five  men  only,  night  after  night  attacked 

the 
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i  the  fortified  dwelling  of  Combotti,  which 
is  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  in  which 
were  posted  the  Hosnadar  (treasurer)  of 
Chourschid  Pacha,  and  Soultzo  Kersca, 
with  two  hundred  men  ;  and  not  a  night 
passed  that  the  enemy  did  not  lose  seve¬ 
ral  men,  either  by  the  boldness  and  sud¬ 
denness  of  his  attacks,  or  by  his  dex¬ 
terity  in  picking  them  out  with  his 
musket  through  the  windows  and  other 
accessible  points  of  the  place.  Twice, 

*  also,  he  set  fire  to  the  building  j  and 
had  nearly  succeeded  in  mining  and 
blowing  it  up. 

On  the  defection  of  the  Mahomedan 
i  Albanians  at  Arta,  which  happened 
shortly  after  this,  he  retired  with  his 
countrymen  to  the  mountains  of  Sulei. 

At  the  period  now  alluded  to,  the  dis- 
tingui^hed  talents  and  reputatiott  of 
Marco  Botzari  had  acquired  for  hint  the 
jtarticular  notice  of  Prince  Mavroeor- 
dato,  anil  the  uSes  to  which  he  applied 
the  inflneitce  which  these  gave  him  im¬ 
mediately  cemented  a  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  leaders;  and  at  the  time 
that  tlie  general  rising  of  the  Greeks 
against  their  Turkish  oppressors  took 
place,  Marco  was  the  first  to  submit 
himself  to  the  regular  Government  that 
was  formed,  and  to  use  his  almost  re¬ 
sistless  influence  with  his  countrymen 
to  induce  them  to  follow  his  example. 
When  it  is  considered  that  Marco  was 
(unlike  his  brother  Constantine)  an  en- 
'  tirely  uneducated  man;  in  the  flower 
;  and  heat  of  his  youth;  at  the  summit 
1  of  a  well-earned  fame ;  and  with  un- 
!  bounded  influence  over  the  sentiments 
I  and  conduct  of  his  countrymen ;  his 
‘thus  laying  aside  all  personal  and  am- 
ibitious  views,  and  submitting  himself 
i  wholly  and  unconditionally  to  a  newly- 
formed  Government — seeking  and  de¬ 
siring  to  bold  no  higher  station  in  it 
than  that  of  an  humble  agent  in  fulfill¬ 
ing  its  plans  for  achieving  the  liberties 
of  his  country — evinces  a  self-devotion 
and  &imi>licity  of  character  rarely  to  be 
met  with  under  circumstances  which 
might  seem  more  likely  to  call  it  forth.  > 
When  Sulei  was  invested  by  a  formi¬ 
dable  Turkish  force,  and  every  avenue 
df  entrance  or  esca[)e  was  shut  up,  Mar- 
do,  who  was  there,  contrived,  with  a 
♦very  few  of  Ins  countrymen,  to  effect  a 
IJiassage  through  the  Turkish  camp,  and 
Ko  reach  Messolongio  ;  where,  after  ha¬ 
wing  collected  niore  troops,  he  took  up 
n  position  at  Plaka,  and  the  memorable 
dattle  fought  on  that  spot  testified  his 
fcxtraordinary  skill,  valour,  and  devo- 
liion.  He  fought  sword  in  band  for  a 
|ftreat  length  of  time  against  a  party  of 
iMahotnedan  Albanians;  when,  after 
Gent.  Mag,  1824. 
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having  killed  several  of  their  officers, 
and  been  himself  severely  wounded,  he 
lost  his  horse  and  baggage,  and  was  a- 
gain  compelled  to  retire  to  Messolongio. 

When  the  Suliotes  afterwards  made 
terms  with  their  besiegers,  he  was  at 
Messolongio  ;  and  though,  aware  of  the 
critical  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed,  he  did  not  disapprove  of  their 
resolution  to  submit  themselves  condi¬ 
tionally  to  their  enemies,  yet  he  refused 
to  follow  their  example  and  retire  with 
them,  as  he  might  have  done  with  ho¬ 
nour,  but  resolved  to  remain  with  Prince 
Mavrocordato,  conscious  that  if  he  had 
left  him,  he  would  have  lost  that  most 
efficient  support  which  he  derived  from 
the  opinions  of  his  fellow-countrymen  as 
to  the  state  of  their  cause,  and  that  the 
edifice  of  liberty,  which  seemed  to  be  just 
rising  from  its  foundation,  cemented  by 
the  blood  of  his  fellow-soldiers,  would 
again  fall  to  pieces  and  go  to  nought. 
He  therefore  sent  away  his  family  to 
Ancona  to  avoid  the  importunities  which 
they  were  urging  upon  him,  and  linked 
himself,  for  better  for  worse,  to  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  Mavrocordato  and  his  suffering 
country. 

The  most  successful,  distinguished, 
and  important  epoch  of  Marco’s  exploits, 
was  that  which  included  the  siege  and 
storming  of  Messolongio  by  the  Turks. 
At  this  period,  when  the  tow'n  was  in¬ 
vested  on  all  sides  by  a  Turkish  army  of 
15,000  men,  he  still  kept  possession  of 
the  weak  outskirts  (for  they  do  not  de¬ 
serve  the  name  of  fortifications),  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  friend  Mavrocordato,  and 
with  a  body  of  no  more  than  300  men — 
both  of  them  determining  to  perish  in 
the  ruins  of  the  town  rather  than  wil¬ 
lingly  abandon  it.  And  it  may,  perhaps, 
be  attributed  to  this  determination,  that 
the  cause  of  Greece  at  present  bears  an 
aspect  of  hope  instead  of  despair.  In 
this  campaign,  with  the  aid  of  some 
slight  reinforcements,  they  occasioned 
the  Turks  a  loss  of  3,000  men,  and  fi¬ 
nally  saved  the  town.  This  latter  event 
was  effected  purely  by  a  piece  of  personal 
valour  and  conduct  on  the  part  of  Marco 
Botzari.  The  Turkish  troops  had  as-' 
saulted  Messolongio,  and  actually  gained 
possession  of  the  outposts  of  the  town, 
overpowering  for  a  time  the  chief  body 
of  troops  under  the  command  of  Botzari, 
and  compelling  them  to  retire  to  the 
shore,  and  endeavour  to  escape  in  their 
boats,  &c.  Marco  was  compelled  to  fol¬ 
low  them  in  this  extremity  ;  but  be  de¬ 
termined  to  make  one  gallant  effort  to 
rally  them,  which  entirely  succeeded. 
While  they  were  retiring  precipitately, 
he  roshed  in  among  them,  flourishing 
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his  sword,  and  shouting  Hurras!  and 
gave  them  to  believe  that  their  fellows 
had  routed  the  Turks,  and  that  they 
were  flinging  themselves  from  the  walls 
into  the  ditch.  His  troops  rallied  at 
these  sounds  ;  he  again  placed  himself 
at  their  head,  and  led  them  unexpectedly 
on  the  enemy,  and  the  place  was  finally 
abandoned  by  the  Turks,  leaving  behirjd 
them  an  immense  booty  in  artillefy, 
ammunition,  and  baggage  of  great  value. 

liotzari  was  in  no  instance  known  to 
avail  himself  even  of  the  fair  spoils  that 
were  taken  from  the  enemy,  but  suf¬ 
fered  them  all  to  be  divided  among  his 
men  ;  with  whom,  however,  he  invari¬ 
ably  shared  all  the  dangers  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  the  campaign,  being  neither 
armed,  attired,  or  fed  in  any  way  differ¬ 
ent  from  them.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  he  has  in  many  cases  refused  large 
bribes  offered  him  by  the  enemy,  if  he 
would  retire  into  the  Ionian  Islands. 
Once,  in  j)articular,  at  Messolongio,  five 
hundred  purses’^  were  offered  to  him  if 
he  would  quit  the  place.  The  person 
from  whose  li|)6  these  notices  of  his  life 
are  collected  was  informed  of  the  abote 
through  an  unquestionable  chaiinel. 

But  the  most  prominent  and  striking 
illustration  that  can  be  offered  of  the 
pure  patriotism  that  actuated  Botzari  in 
all  his  views,  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in 
the  following  fact:  the  father  of  Marco 
(Kitzo  Botzari)  was  extremely  obnoxious 
to  Ali  Pacha,  on  account  of  his  being 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  Suliote  tribes, 
against  which  Ali  had  so  long  made  war. 
It  was  mentioned,  in  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  this  paper,  that,  on  the  fall  of 
Sulei  into  the  hands  of  Ali,  Kitzo  Botza¬ 
ri  retired  into  the  Ionian  Islands.  Short¬ 
ly  after  this  period,  Ali  made  several 
underhand  attempts  on  the  life  of  Kitzo, 
one  of  which  at  last  succeeded.  Having 
occasion  to  leave  the  Islands  and  come 
to  Arta,  he  was  there  privately  shot 
by  an  agent  of  Ali.  At  the  time  the 
Greeks  first  rose  on  their  oppressors, 
this  agent  in  the  death  of  Marco’s  fa¬ 
ther  (one  Capitan  Gogo,  of  Tzumeska) 
was  considered  as  an  important  aid  to 
the  cause,  but  be  was  reluctant  to  come 
forward  in  conjunction  with  Marco, 
knowing  that  the  latter  was  aware  of 
the  part  he  had  taken  (by  the  order  of 
Ali)  in  the  death  of  his  father.  But 
Marco  voluntarily  sought  an  interview 
with  this  person,  in  which  he  assured 
him  that  this  was  an  epoch  at  which  he 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  dismiss  from 
his  breast  all  passions  but  the  love  of 
country;  and  he  urged  him  to  do  the 
same;  adding,  “It  was  not  you  who 


•  A  purse  is  about  500  Turkish  pi¬ 
astres,  or  about  10/.  sterling. 


killed  my  father,  it  was  Ali.”  And  he 
actually  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a 
marriage  between  some  branches  of 
their  respective  families,  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  bond  of  union  which  he 
wished  to  exist  between  them  on  this 
occ.asion. 

Only  one  more  anecdote  will  be  added, 
in  illustration  of  the  personal  coolness 
and  intrepidity  of  this  distinguished 
chieftain.  The  relator  of  the  foregoing 
was  one  day  dining  at  the  head-quarters 
of  Marco’s  uncle,  at  Arta  ;  and  after 
dinner  he  was  walking  alone  in  the  town 
with  Marco,  when  several  balls  from  the 
Turkish  batteries  fell  at  a  very  short 
distance  from  them.  While  the  relator, 
who  is  no  sohlier,  was  endeavouring  to 
conceal  his  sense  of  the  danger  that 
seemed  to  surround  them,  Marco  ob¬ 
served,  laughingly,  and  pointing  to  the 
balls,  “You  see,  these  are  the  only  kind 
of  apples  the  Turks  would  send  us  for  a 
dessert.” 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Valto,  the 
Greeks  had  again  assembled  in  consider¬ 
able  force,  made  a  most  determined  re¬ 
sistance,  and  compelled  the  invaders  to 
take  the  direction  of  Carpanesi.  The 
Suliotes,  having  marched  upon  this  place 
in  the  end  of  July,  under  the  command 
of  their  iliustrious  chief,  Marco  Botzari, 
and  having  been  joined  by  other  chiefs 
as  they  advanced,  came  up  with  the 
barbarians  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of 
August ;  and  on  the  next  morning,  by 
one  of  those  daring  movements  for  which 
this  nation  of  Christians  has  always  been 
so  justly  celebrated,  they  gained  a  great 
victory  over  the  Turkish  army.  During 
this  memorable  engagement,  Marco  Bot¬ 
zari  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  four 
hundred  of  his  countrymen,  penetrated 
to  the  centre  of  a  column  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  of  the  enemy,  and  by  his  example 
infused  the  greatest  confidence  into  his 
small  but  determined  phalanx  of  Suliotes. 
He  was  severely  wounded  in  the  groin, 
but  concealed  his  situation  until,  in  the 
heat  of  the  action,  he  received  a  mus¬ 
ket-ball  in  the  head,  and  instantly  fell. 

Another  account  states,  that  Marco 
Botzari  penetrated  to  the  tent  of  the  Pa¬ 
cha  himself,  whom  he  slew,  but  was 
wounded  by  a  black  servant,  faithful  to 
the  Pacha,  while  he  was  exhibiting  the 
head  to  his  soldiers. 

Marco  Botzari  was,  at  the  period  of 
his  death,  not  more  than  thirty  or  thirty- 
one  years  of  age,  stout,  but  of  low  sta¬ 
ture,  with  extremely  fine  bright  black 
eyes,  dark  complexion,  and  a  counte¬ 
nance  finely  animated  and  expressive. 
His  arms  consisted  of  a  musket,  a  sabre, 
and  a  Turkish  knife,  and  one  small  pis¬ 
tol  of  extrentely  inferior  quality. 

CLERGY 
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Oct.  7.  Aged  24,  at  Clonfineen,  in  the 
county  of  Roscommon,  of  a  typhus  fever, 
which  he  caught  while  in  the  discharge  of 
his  pastoral  duties,  the  Rev.  Richard  Pren- 
dergast,  Roman  Catholic  Curate  of  the  pa¬ 
rishes  of  Templetogher  and  Buynagh. 

Oct.  17.  At  York,  aged  6'3,  the  Rev. 
George  De  Smith  Kelly,  M.A.  Prebendary 
of  Ampleford,  one  of  the  Canons  Residen¬ 
tiary  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  York,  a 
Prebendary  in  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
Southwell,  Nottinghamshire,  Vicar  of 
Wirksworth,  Rector  of  Kirk  Ireton,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  and  Vicar  of  Featherston, 
co.  York.  He  was  of  Christ  Church,  Ox¬ 
ford,  M.A.  Dec.  8,  1787  ;  and  was  presented 
by  that  College  in  1798  to  the  living  of 
Featherston.  In  1802  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  Canons  Residentiary  and  Prebendary 
of  Ampleford  in  York  Cathedral.  In  1815 
was  presented  to  the  Vicarage  Wirksworth, 
by  the  Dean  of  Lincoln,  who  the  same 
year  presented  him  to  that  of  Kirk  Ireton. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Cathedral 
of  York. 

Nov.  9.  At  the  Glebe  House,  Wexford, 
the  venerable  Archdeacon  Elgee,  He  was 
fifteen  years  and  a  half  Curate  of  the  parish, 
and  twenty-eight  Rector. 

At  Brookraans,  aged  28,  the  Rev.  James- 
Augustus  Franks.  He  was  of  Peter  House, 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  B-A.  1818; 
M.A.  1821. 

Nov.  22.  At  Swerford,  co.  Oxon,  the 
Rev.  Nicholas  Earle,  M.A.  44  years  Rector 
of  that  parish,  having  been  presented  to  that 
Rectory  in  1799  by  T.  Earle,  esq.  He  was 
of  Hertford  College,  Oxford,  M.A.  July  14, 
1772.  Mr.  E.  was  a  gentleman  who,  to  all 
the  information  and  knowledge  suitable  to 
his  profession  and  character,  united  a  mild¬ 
ness  and  politeness  of  manners  which  ren¬ 
dered  him  incapable  of  giving  just  offence 
to  any  one ;  and  who,  with  a  modesty  be¬ 
coming  his  other  highly  valuable  endow¬ 
ments,  expressly  desired  to  be  interred  at 
the  East  end  of  the  chancel  in  the  church¬ 
yard;  thinking  with  those  great  luminaries 
of  the  Church,  Bishop  Sanderson  and  Bi¬ 
shop  Hurd,  lhat  to  be  a  more  proper 

fjace  for  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  than  the 
loly  edifice  adjoining.  “Churches  for  the 
living;  church-yards  for  the  dead.” 

Dec.  26.  At  Glynd,  Sussex,  in  his  6‘2d 
year,  the  Rev.  George  Bass  Oliver,  many 
years  Vicar  of  that  parish,  and  also  of  Bel- 
grave  cum  Burstall,  Leicestershire.  He 
was  son  of  Peter  Oliver,  esq.  of  Leicester  ; 
was  of  Clare  College,  Cambridge,  B.  A. 
1787,  M.A.  179fi.  He  was  presented  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Glynd  in  1789,  by  the  Dean 
and  Canons  of  Windsor,  and  to  that  of  Bel- 
grave  cum  Burstall,  March  22,  1796’,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry. 

Lately.  At  Livilands,  the  Rev.  James 
Rain,  LL.D. 
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At  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  83, 
the  Rev.  Pf''.  Baskett. 

At  Dunkirk,  France,  of  an  inflammatory 
fever,  the  Rev.  Robert  Crowther,  Vicar  of 
Spratton,  co.  Northampton,  to  which  he 
was  presented  in  1794,  by  Robert  An¬ 
drew,  esq. 

Aged  66,  the  Rev.  F.Fenley,  of  Flambo- 
rough. 

At  Beverley,  aged  71,  the  Rev.  G.  Fer- 
riman. 

At  Alcester,  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Jenkins, 

D.  C.  L. 

At  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  of  typhus 
fever,  aged  34,  the  Rev.  John  Leigh,  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Commissary  of  Newfoundland. 

At  Caine,  the  Rev.  G.  M' Kenxie,  Curate 
of  that  place 

Rev.  Chas.  Mordaunt,  Rector  of  Badge- 
worth,  co.  Somerset.  He  was  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford ;  and  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Badgeworth  in  1800,  by  Sir  J. 
Mordaunt. 

Rev.  Mr.  Seccombe,  Curate  of  Lanivet, 
CO.  Cornwall. 

At  Barrie,  aged  69,  the  Rev.  David  Sim. 

At  Thick  Thorn,  near  Ilminster,  the  Rev. 
T.  Thomas. 

Jan.  5.  At  his  residence  in  the  Pre¬ 
cincts,  Canterbury,  and  in  his  74th  year, 
the  Rev.  Janies  Ford.  This  highly  respect¬ 
able  divine  was  a  native  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  and  received  the  early  part  of 
his  education  at  the  College  School  in  that 
city,  from  whence  he  was  removed  to  Mag¬ 
dalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded 
to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  in  1772.  In  1  774  he 
was  ordained  a  Deacon  by  Dr.  Louth,  the 
then  Bishop  of  Oxford;  and  in  1776,  a 
Priest,  by  Dr.  Egerton,  Bishop  of  Durham. 
In  1775  he  was  elected  a  Minor  Canon  of 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  Durham,  and 
which  he  resigned  in  1777,  on  his  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  same  situation  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury ;  and  in  the 
same  year  was  presented  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  to  the  Rectories  of  St.  George  the 
Martyr  and  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  in  that 
city.  He  married  Dorothy,  the  third  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William  Spearman,  of  Durham,  esq. 
of  a  very  antient  and  highly  respectable  fa¬ 
mily  in  that  county  fan  account  of  which, 
together  with  their  several  pedigrees,  is  in¬ 
serted  in  Surtees’s  elaborate  History  of  that 
County),  and  by  whom  he  has  left  issue 
four  sons  and  two  daughters.  After  a  con¬ 
scientious  discharge  of  the  respective  duties 
of  his  situation  for  the'Jong  period  of  forty- 
seven  years,  he  departed  this  life  on  the 
5th,  and  was  interred  in  the  cloisters  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral. 

Jan.  9.  At  Barling,  Essex,  aged  64,  tlie 
Rev.  James  Salt,  Vicar  of  that  parish,  and 
of  Horndon  on  the  Hill  in  the  same  county, 
and  one  of  the  Minor  Canons  of  St.  Paul’s, 
London,  to  which  situation  he  was  elected 
in  1791  ;  and  by  the  Chapter  of  which  Ca¬ 
thedral 
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thedral  he  was  presented  to  the  Vicarages  of 
Barling,  in  1793,  and  to  that  of  Horndon  in 
1 798.  He  was  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  B.A.  1783,  M.A.  1786'. 

Jan.  12.  In  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  at 
Stonham  Parva,  the  Rev.  James  Vernon, 
formerly  the  Curate  of  Stonham  Earls,  and 
latterly  the  assistant  at  St.  Paul’s,  Covent 
Garden,  and  Sunday  Evening  Lecturer  of 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  Cheapside,  London. 


DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Environs. 

Oct.  24.  At  Sunbuiy,  Mrs.  Eliz.  Nichol¬ 
son,  of  the  Crescent,  Bath. 

Oct.  26.  In  Aldersgate-street,  Joseph 
Aldridge,  esq.  Timber-merchant. 

Nov.  2.  Anne,  wife  of  R.  Byham,  esq. 
of  Sloane-terrace ;  and,  on  the  preceding 
day,  the  infant  son  of  the  above. 

Nov.  5.  At  his  chambers,  King’s  Bench- 
walk,  Inner  Temple,  after  an  illness  of  a  few 
days,  Frederick  Eden,  esq.  Barrister-at-law. 
He  was  eldest  son  of  Rt.  Hon.  Morton  Eden, 
present  Baron  Henley,  by  Eliz.  youngest 
dau.  of  first  Earl  of  Northington,  and  was 
born  at  Dresden,  Aug.  19,  1784. 

Nov.  6.  Lady  Burton,  widow  of  Sir  John 
Burton,  and  wife  of  James  Balkie,  esq.  of 
Boho-square. 

^Nov.  9.  At  Edmonton,  aged  53,  Sam. 
Knight,  esq.  late  of  Norton-falgate. 

Nov.  10.  At  Brentford,  aged  74,  T. 
Smith,  esq. 

Sophia,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph  Gwilt, 
esq.  of  Abingdon-street. 

Dec.  11.  At  Islington,  aged  43,  Mr. 

m.  Owen,  the  well-known  proprietor  of 
some  of  the  Islington  stage-coaches. 

Dec.  12.  At  Kirkraan’s  Hotel,  Lower 
Brooke-street,  aged  56,  Robt.Dormer,  esq.  of 
Kineton  and  Leamington,  co.  Warwick.  He 
was  second  son  of  Hon,  Jas.  Dormer,  third 
son  of  John  seventh  Lord  Dormer,  of  Grove 
Park,  by  Mary,  dau.  of  Sir  Cecil  Bisshopp, 
fourth  bart.  of  Parham  Park,  co.  Sussex. 

Caroline,  third  dau.  of  Matt.  Burchell, 
esq.  of  Fulham. 

Aged  24,  Martha-Carollne,  dau.  of  A.  D. 
Stone,  M,  D. 

Dec.  19.,  Aged  75,  Cratchrode  Whiffing, 
esq.  of  Ratcliff-cross. 

Dec.  20.  James  Benson,  esq.  of  Upper 
Clapton. 

Aged  74,  Jos.  Finch,  esq.  of  Dolley’s-hill. 

hlary-Anne,  wife  of  T.  Shapcote,esq.  R.N. 

Dec.  SO.  In  Bloomsbury-sq.  Martha, 
wife  of  Dr.  Richard  Bright,  and  third  dau. 
of  Dr.  Babington,  of  Aldermanbury. 

Dec.  31.  At  Walthamstow,  Tho.  Courte¬ 
nay  Warner,  esq.  'Freasurer  of  St.  Bartho¬ 
lomew’s  Hospital. 

Aged  80,  Mrs.  Theodosia  Causton,  of 
Highgate. 


[Jan. 

Lately,  Aged  76,  Rich.  Till,  esq.  many 
years  Principal  Clerk  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Land-tax  for  the  City  of  Loudon,  by 
whom  his  extraordinary  talent,  accuracy, 
and  assiduity,  were  duly  appreciated.  Mr. 
Till  had  also  been  very  long  the  confidential 
Agent  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  London 
Bridge  VVater works. 

At  his  house  in  St.  Catharine’s,  near  tire 
Tower,  Mr.  Thomas  Man.  He  was  a  Wa¬ 
terman  on  the  river  I  hames.  By  hard  labour 
and  economical  habits  he  acquired,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  life,  a  considerable  fortune; 
but  his  mind  was  not  contracted  thereby. 
Religion  had  its  due  influence  upon  him ; 
he  was  always  ready  to  relieve  the  distressed, 
and,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  he  sup¬ 
ported  his  mother  and  sisters  by  Ws  indus¬ 
try.  His  character  was  honourable  in  all 
things  to  his  Christian  profession  ;  it  was 
so  well  known  on  the  river,  that  he  was 
called  “  the  honest  waterman.”  He  has 
bequeathed  liberal  legacies  to  various  reli¬ 
gious  societies,  besides  a  considerable  sum 
to  his  relatives. 

Jan.  6.  Mr.  Heiiry  Dibbin,  of  Basing- 
lane.  His  death  has  occasioned,  in  pri¬ 
vate  society,  a  chasm  that  will  not  soon  be 
filled ;  and  the  high  value  of  his  public  cha¬ 
racter  is  too  well  known  in  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  especially  in  the  Common  Council,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  most  upright,  con¬ 
sistent,  and  efficient  members,  for  Bread- 
street  Ward,  for  the  last  12  years,  to  need 
any  elaborate  eulogy.  In  public  and  private 
life  he  was  ever  a  candid,  intelligent,  and 
honest  man.  i 

Elizabeth,  relict  of  J .  B.  Shackle,  esq.  of 
Botwell,  Hayes,  IMiddlesex. 

In  Upper  Bedford-place,  the  wife  of  John 
Lock,  esq. 

Jan.  8.  In  Great  VVoodstock-street,  aged 
60,  Mr.  W.  Whitelaw,  formerly  of  Bath- 
place,  New-road,  statuai-y. 

Jail,  9.  In  \  ork-street.  Baker-street,  aged 
72,  Richard  Dennison,  esq. 

Jan.  10.  At  Clapham-common,  aged  49, 
Joseph  Bradney,  esq. 

At  Claphara,  from  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessell,  John  Prior,  esq.  He  had  been  at¬ 
tending  the  last  moments  of  one  of  his  pa¬ 
tients  ;  he  stopped  an  hour  after  to  console 
the  widow,  and  then  went  home  in  his  car¬ 
riage.  Finding  himself  unwell,  lie  walked 
up  stairs,  sent  for  his  wife  and  partner,  and 
on  Mrs.  Prior  entering  the  room,  he  said. 

My  dear,  I  am  dying.  ’  It  was  too  true  ; 
he  had  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  died  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  declaration. 

In  Commercial-place,  Anne,  wife  of  John 
J  ilstone,  esq.  of  His  Majesty’s  Custoijis. 

In  Southampton-row,  Bloomsbury,  aged 
68,  Catherine,  relict  of  Benjamin  Kent,  late 
of  Clifford  s  inn,  and  Cashio-bridge,  Wat¬ 
ford,  Herts,  esq. 

Mrs.  Esther  Townsend^  of  Enfield. 

Jan. 
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Jan.  11.  In  Upper  North-place,  Guild- 
ford-street,  aged  72,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Legge. 

Jan.  12.  In  Somerset-street,  Portman- 
square,  aged  48,  the  wife  of  Col.  James 
Smith,  Bombay  Army. 

At  Brentford,  the  dau.  of  G.  Burchett,  esq. 

At  Lambeth,  aged  91,  Mrs.  Mary  Well- 
ford,  formerly  of  Tower-dock. 

Jan.  13.  At  Peckhain,  Surrey,  aged  78, 
Mary,  widow  of  the  late  Rear-admiral  Samuel 
Wittewronge  Clayton. 

Jan.  17.  Aged  6'9,  at  his  apartments  In 
Albany-house,  Wm.  Osgoode,  esq^.  barrister- 
at-law,  M.  A.  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  and 
formerly  Chief  Justice  of  Canada.  At  the 
time  of  his  decease  he  was  also  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Fees  of 
Courts  of  Justice.  Previously  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment  abroad,  this  gentleman  practised 
some  years  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  and 
during  that  period  published  an  elaborate 
Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Descents. 

Bedfordshire. — Dec.  27.  At  the  Swan- 
inn,  Bedford,  Mr.  James  Lilburne,  of 
Southill,  upwards  of  40  years  a  faithful  and 
respected  steward  in  the  family  of  W.  H. 
Whitbread,  esq.  M.  P.  the  duties  of  which 
situation  he  continued  to  perforin  to  the 
very  last  with  the  most  exemplary  integrity, 
zeal,  and  ability.  His  accounts  were  found 
to  be  accurately  completed  to  within  three 
days  of  his  death. 

Berkshire. — Dec.  31.  Aged  77,  Mr. 
John  Collingwood,  of  Abingdon. 

Jan.  4.  At  Woodley  Lodge,  MariaTeresa, 
and,  in  20  minutes  after,  Frances  Marga¬ 
ret,  the  seventh  and  second  daughters  of 
James  Wheble,  esq. 

Cambridge. — Nov.  8.  At  Westoe  Lodge, 
aged  62,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Ben.  Keene,  esq. 

Cornwall. — A^ou.  24.  At  Fowey,  aged 
56,  Capt.  William  Lyne,  R.  N. 

Devonshire. — Oct.  28.  At  Cloakham- 
house,  Axminster,  aged  65,  James  Alexan¬ 
der,  esq.  formerly  of  New-inn,  London. 

Nov.  29.  On  board  H.  M.  packet  Sand¬ 
wich,  whilst  performing  quarantine  at  Fal¬ 
mouth,  aged  20,  Charles,  2d  son  of  the  late 
John  Mais,  esq.  of  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Jan.  6.  At  Torquay,  iMaria,  daughter  of 
Joshua  Knowles,  esq.  of  Wanstead,  Essex. 

Dorsetshire.  —  Dec.  1.  At  Melbury, 
aged  19,  Peter,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Broadley. 

Durham. — Nov.  12.  Aged  70,  Thomas 
Wrightson,  esq.  of  Durham  j  an  alderman 
of  Doncaster. 

Dec.  23.  At  Norton,  near  Stockton-upon- 
Tees,  suddenly,  during  the  night,  in  his  62d 
year,  John  Hogg,  esq.  formerly  of  Trinity- 
hall,  Cambridge,  and  Barrlster-at-Law  of 
Lincoln’s-inn.  He  was  kind  in  every  social 
affection,  of  strict  integrity,  and  had  de¬ 
servedly  gained  the  esteem  and  respect  of  his 
acquaintance. 

Essex. — Oct.  28.  Aged  68,  Martha,  wife 


of  T.  Butterfield,  esq.  of  Boreham. 

Nov.  12.  At  Colchester,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  Capt.  Bell,  many  years  adjutant  of 
the  East  Essex  militia. 

Nov.  21.  At  Walthamstow,  Duncan  Mac- 
laurin,  esq.  of  Lombard-street. 

Nov.  24.  At  Foxburrows,  near  Colchester, 
aged  80,  Anne,  relict  of  the  late  G.  Ward, 
esq. 

Dec.  7.  At  Boreham,  aged  67,  Rebecca, 
relict  of  John  Mellersh,  esq.  lateof  Shalford, 
Surrey. 

Dec.  12.  At  Maldon,  aged  73,  Hannah, 
relict  of  John  Piggott,  esq. 

Dec.  13.  John  Hays  Dunkin,  aged  17, 
only  son  of  J.  H.  Dunkin,  esq.  of  Winsley, 
Wilts,  and  late  of  Beleigh,  Suffolk. 

Dec.  16.  At  East  Bridge,  Colchester, 
William,  2d  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  of 
Kempston  Manor-house,  Bedfordshire. 

Dec.  28.  Jane,  wife  of  Rev.  Francis  Knipe, 
Rector  of  Sandon. 

Dec.  29.  At  Leytonstone,  aged  78,  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  rehet  of  Philip  Sansom,  esq. 

Dec.  30.  At  West  Ham  Abbey,  aged  42, 
William  Kebbell,  esq.  Proctor,  Doctors’- 
Commons. 

Jan.  10.  Aged  70,  Thomas  Lane,  esq.  of 
the  Grange,  Leyton. 

Gloucestershire. — Nov.  1 .  At  her  house, 
Stapleton  Grove,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  the  relict  of  late  Mich.  Castle,  esq. 

At  the  residence  of  his  son.  Orchard- 
street,  Bristol,  aged  75,  Mr.  James  Foster, 
sen.  architect,  of  Bristol. 

Nov.  4.  Martha,  wife  of  P.  Jones,  esq.  of 
Bristol. 

At  Iron  Acton,  aged  70,  Elizabeth,  last 
surviving  daughter  of  late  Rev.  Dr.  Shute. 

Nov.  7.  At  an  advanced  age,  S.  Miles, 
esq.  of  Clifton  House. 

Nov.  10.  At  Cheltenham,  Catherine  Ma¬ 
ria,  wife  of  John  Hyde,  esq.  late  ofLexham- 
hall,  Norfolk. 

Dec.  2.  At  her  lodgings  in  Hilgrove-st. 
Bristol,  aged  88  years,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Wilson. 

Dec.  22.  Aged  78,  Mrs.  Hester  Edwards, 
of  Alvington,  near  Chepstow,  widow. 

At  Stapleton,  near  Bristol,  Frances,  wife 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Cockayne,  Vicar  of  Burnham, 
Essex. 

Jan.  6.  At  Cheltenham,  Elizabeth,  relict 
of  John  Pycroft,  esq. 

Aged  84,  Mr.  Wi-kham,  of  Chipping 
Sodbury. 

Hampshire. — Nov.  19.  At  Newton,  near 
Portsmouth,  aged  66,  T.  Auldjo,  esq.  of 
East  Cowes. 

Nov.  26.  At  Bishop  Morley’s  College, 
Winchester,  Mrs.  Mary  Hudson.  She  was 
burnt  to  deatli  from  her  clothes  taking  fire 
while  sitting  alone. 

Dec.  22.  William  Thorp,  esq.  late  Chief 
Clerk  Jn  the  Master  Shipwright’s  Office  in 
Portsmouth  Dock-yard. 

Dec.  25.  At  Southampton,  aged  30,  Jessy 

Anne, 
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Anne,  wife  of  T.  Ashmore,  esq.  of  Bolton- 
street,  Piccadilly. 

Herefordshire. — At  Belmont,  near  He¬ 
reford,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Col.  Matthews. 

In  Hereford,  aged  77,  Mrs.  Mary  Wal- 
wyn,  daughter  of  the  late  R.  Walwyn,  esq. 
of  Longworth. 

Hertfordshire. — Nov.  12.  At  the  Priory, 
at  Hertford,  aged  76,  Esther,  relict  of  the 
late  Mr.  Alderman  Ellis. 

At  Hertford,  aged  67,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Payne,  late  of  Christ’s  Hospital. 

Dec.  18.  At  Broxbourne,  aged  79,  Mary, 
relict  of  Nicholas  Luytens,  esq. 

Dec.  25.  At  Newhouse  Farm,  St.  Peter’s, 
aged  64,  Mr.  Charles  Elliott,  late  of  Upper 
Thames-street. 

Dec.  2.  At  Redheath,  in  his  77th  year, 
John  Finch,  esq. 

Huntingdonshire. — Lately.  At  Stukely, 
aged  66,  Miss  Bailey,  sister  to  Mr.  Justice 
Bailey. 

Kent. —  In  Sandwich  workhouse,  two  of 
the  oldest  inmates  :  Samuel  Giinber,  aged 
100,  many  years  landlord  of  the  King’s 
Head,  Sandwich ;  and  Mrs.  Bridges,  aged 
100. 

Oct.  21.  At  Rochester,  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Hargood. 

Nov.  10.  Aged  84,  the  relict  of  William 
Wilmot,  esq.  formerly  of  Sundridge. 

Dec.  16.  At  Lewisham,  aged  75,  Mr. 
Alex.  Rowland,  formerly  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Hoi  born. 

Lancashire. — Nov.  11.  At  Hutton  Hall, 
the  relict  of  Lawrence  Rawstorne,  esq. 

Dec.  22.  Aged  47,  Margaret,  wife  of 
J.  Burton,  esq.  of  Swlnton,  near  Manchester. 

Leicestershire. — Dec.  25.  At  Osga- 
thorpe,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Fell,  of  Orston,  Notts. 

Jan.  3.  Emma-Euphemla,  wife  of  Rev. 
Wm.  M‘Douall,  Vicar  of  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch. 

Jan.  6.  Aged  72,  Robt.  Walker,  esq.  of 
Stockerstone. 

Jan.  11.  At  Birstall,  aged  66,  George 
Peake,  esq.  many  year's  a  resident  in  Leicester 
of  distinguished  eminence  as  a  surgeon. 

Lincolnshire. — Nov.  28.  At  Stamford, 
aged  70,  on  his  road  from  London,  William 
Bury,  esq.  of  Ripon,  Vorkshlre,  formerly  a 
Captain  in  the  1 1  th  regiment  of  foot. 

Dec.  11.  At  Ingham,  aged  .97,  Anne, 
relict  of  Mr.  Christopher  Smith. 

Norfolk. — At  Yarmouth,  in  his  105th 
year,  Luke  Waller.  He  retained  his  facul¬ 
ties  to  the  last,  his  sight  and  hearing  only 
shewing  marks  of  decay,  and  that  in  a  very 
slight  degree.  He  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted 
state  of  good  liealth  until  about  a  month 
before  his  decease. 

Northamptonshire. — At  Grafton  Un¬ 
derwood,  in  his  68th  year,  Mr.  Tho.  Carley; 
who  was  born  without  hands,  and  his  arras 
not  more  than  eighteen  inches  in  length  ; 
yet  .this  great  jdicnomenon  of  nature  could 
write  well,  understood  arithmetic,  was  clerk 
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to  the  parish,  and  many  years  employed  as 
public  schoolmaster ;  all  which  offices  he 
discharged  with  satisfaction  to  the  parish, 

Northumberland.  —  Nov.  22.  At  St. 
Altons,  near  Newcastle,  aged  84,  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  formerly  of  Whitby,  brother  to  Mr. 
H. Taylor, Ship  and  Insurance-brokerjShields. 

Shropshire. —  Oct.  22.  At  Meertown 
House,  near  Newport,  aged  48,  Francis 
Eglnton,  esq.  engraver.  He  evinced  great 
taste  in  many  of  the  plates  he  engraved  to 
embellish  topographical  and  historical  works; 
amongst  which  are,  Shaw’s  Staffordshire, 
Price’s  Histories  of  Hereford  and  Leomin¬ 
ster,  Wheler’s  History  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  many  plates  for  Bissett’s  picturesque 
Birmingham  Guide,  Pratt’s  Leamington 
Guide,  Howell’s  Shrewsbury,  &c.  also  a 
large  plate  of  Pont-y-Cyssyllte  aqueduct. 
Mr.  Egiuton  was  a  cheerful  and  gentlemanly 
companion,  and  much  respected. 

Staffordshire.  —  Dec.  1.9.  At  Abbot’s 
Bromley,  aged  64,  Esther,  wife  of  William 
Flesher,  esq. 

Suffolk.  —  Dec.  19.  At  Aldborough, 
aged  81,  Mr.  M.  Hindes,  Trinity-pilot. 

Jan.  2.  At  Stuston  Parsonage,  very  sud¬ 
denly,  aged  74,  Hannah,  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Walker,  Prebendary  of  Litchfield  and 
Rector  of  Stuston. 

Surrey. — Jan.  7.  At  Luddington  House, 
aged  75,  Walter  Irvine,  esq. 

Sussex. — Dec.  20.  At  Hastings,  aged 
46,  Thomas  Yallop,  esq.  of  Russell-square. 

Jan.  13.  At  Felj)ham  near  Chichester, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Edward  Percival,  having  been  de¬ 
livered  three  days  before  of  a  still-born  child. 

Warwickshire. — Dec.  31.  At  Rugby, 
Earle  Armitage  Gilbee,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Ur.  Gilbee,  Rector  of  Barby,  co. 
Northampton. 

Wilts. — Dec.  21.  Aged  77,  Thermuthis, 
wife  of  R.  Ashe,  esq.  of  Langley-house. 

Worcestershire. — Dec.  10.  At  Dudley, 
of  a  decline,  Charlotte,  wife  of  the  Rev.  G. 
Steward,  late  of  Tunstal. 

Yorkshire. — On  the  East  Rock,  in  Hull, 

- Turner,  usually  called  ‘  The  Hermit.’ 

This  singular  being  had  for  a  number  of 
years  lived  in  seclusion  on  the  top  of  the 
rock,  the  ascent  to  which  is  both  difficult 
and  tedious.  His  residence  was  a  cabin, 
built  of  earth  and  stone,  with  an  aperture, 
which  served  both  as  an  entrance  and  a  chim¬ 
ney.  At  tlie  extremity  of  this  cabin  was  his 
bed,  comjjosed  of  husks  and  boughs,  where, 
on  Sunday  tlie  2d  ult.  ho  was  found  dead. 
An  inquest  was  held  on  the  body,  whose  ver¬ 
dict  was,  that  he  died  by  the  visitation  of  God. 

Scotland. —  Dec.  21.  At  Dumcrieff,  Dr. 
.John  Rogerson,  First  Physician  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia. 

Wales. — A^ov.  14.  At  Loughor,  Gla¬ 
morganshire,  Eliz.  Williams,  aged  101  ;  she 
retained  her  faculties  to  the  last. 

Ireland. — Nov.  21.  At  Carlow,  aged  34 , 
J.  C.  Stark,  esq.  formerly  of  King’s  dragoon 
Guards. 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  Dec.  24,  1823,  to  Jan.  20,  1824. 


Christened. 


Buried. 


Males  -  Males  -  634 

Females  -  732  /  Females-  565 

Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old 


} 


1199 

423 


Salt  55.  per  bushel ;  l^d.  per  pound. 


a> 

o 


O) 

PQ 


2  and  5  130 
5  and  1 0  31 
10  and  20  37 
20  and  30  73 

30  and  40  86 

40  and  50  101 


50  and  60  69 
60  and  70  107 
70  and  80  108 
80  and  90  28 
90  and  100  6 


QUARTERLY  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  Jan,  17. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

58  7 

31  6 

22  2 

41  1 

36  2 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  Jan.  26,  605.  to  65s. 
AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  Jan.  21,  345.  l^d.  per  cwt. 


PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  Jan.  23. 


Kent  Bags . 

...  8/. 

0?. 

to 

12/. 

125. 

Farnham  Pockets.... 

14/. 

05. 

to 

20/. 

05. 

Sussex  Ditto  . ... 

...  0/. 

Os. 

to 

Ol. 

05. 

Kent . 

8/. 

85. 

to 

16/. 

165. 

Yearling . 

...  5l. 

155. 

to 

Si. 

85. 

Yearling . 

67. 

05. 

to 

10/. 

105. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James’s,  Hay  51.  1 05.  Straw  <21. 1 1 5.  Od.  Clover  5l.  1 05.  Od. — Whitechapel,  Hay  5l.  1 5s.  Od. 
Straw  2/.  65.  Od.  Clover  61. 1 05.  Od. — Smithfield,  Hay  5l.  1 05.  Straw  1 1. 1 85.  Clover  6l.  Os. 


SMITHFIELD,  Jan.  26.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8lbs. 


Beef..., . 35,  Od.  to  45.  Od. 

Mutton . 35.  od.  to  35.  lOd. 

Veal . 45.  4d.  to  55.  4d. 

Pork .  45.  Od.  to  55.  Od. 


Lamb . .  05.  Od.  to  O5.  Od. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  Jan.  26  ; 

Beasts .  2,774  Calves  190. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  19,240  Pigs  210. 


COALS :  Newcastle,  385.  6d.  to  455.  Od. — Sunderland,  355.  Od.  to  455.  Od. 


TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  395.  Od.  Yellow  Russia  375.  Od. 

SOAP,  Yellow  725.  Mottled  8O5.  Curd  845.— CANDLES,  85.  6d.  perDoz.  Moulds  105.0d. 


THE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal  Shares,  Dock  Stocks,  Water  Works,  Fire 
and  Life  Insurance,  Bridge  and  Gas  Light  Shares  (from  the  25th  of  December,  1823, 
to  the  26th  of  January,  1  824),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  M.  Raine  (successor  to  the  late  Mr. 
Scott),  Auctioneer,  Canal  and  Dock  Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No,  2,  Great  Winches- 
ter-street.  Old  Broad-street,  London.— Grand  Trunk  Canal,  dividing  75Z.  per  Share,  per 
Annum;  price  2200Z.— Coventry  Canal,  44Z. ;  price  1 150/.— Oxford,  short  shares,  32Z.  ; 
price  780Z.— Grand  Junction,  10/.;  price  280/.— Monmouth,  10/.;  price  205/.— Brecknock 
and  Abergavenny  Canal,  5/.;  price  105/.— Old  Union  Canal,  4/,;  price  86/.— Ellesmere, 
3/  •  price  68/. — Worcester  and  Birmingham,  1/.;  price  38/.  Lancaster,  1/.;  pilce  32/. 
— kennet  and  Avon,  1 75. ;  price  25/.— Rochdale,  3/. ;  price  1 00/.— West  India  Dock  Stock, 
10/  •  price  235/.— London  Dock  Stock,  4/.  105.;  price  126/.— East  London  Water  Works, 
5/.;’ ’price  150/.  — Grand  Junction  Water  Works,  21.  10?.;  price  73/.— West  Middlesex 
Water  W^orks,  2/.  105.  ;  price  74/.‘ — Globe  hire  and  Life  Assurance,  7/.;  price  175/. 
Imperial  Fire ’Ditto,  5/.;  price  126/.— Albion  Fire  and  Life  Ditto,  2/.  IO5. ;  price  50/.— 
British  Fire  Ditto,  3/.;  price  3/.— Vauxhail  Bridge,  1/.;  price  32/.— Westminster  Gas 
Li<ffit  and  Coke  Company,  Old  Shares,  4/.;  price  7.9/.— New  Ditto,  8/.  per  cent,  on  5/. 
paid;  price  10/.  premium.— Regent’s  Canal,  49/.— Wilts  and  Berks,  8/.— Grand  Union, 
20/.— Grand  Surrey,  50/. — Croydon,  5/.— Portsmouth  and  Arundel,  23/.— Huddersfield, 
25/!— High<^ate  Archway,  1 0/.— Imperial  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  35/.  paid;  price 
21/.  premium. — Guardian  Fire  and  Life  Assurance  Company,  10/.  paid;  price  61.  premium. 
— London  Institution,  32  Guineas. — Russell  Ditto,  10  Guine^. 

M.  RAINE  informs  his  Friends  and  the  Public^  that  his  Monthly  Sale  or  Canal  1  ro- 

perty  will  be  continued. 


METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  December  27 y  1823,  lo  January  26,  1824,  both  inclusive. 
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DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  December  ^0,  1823,  to  January  2^ y  1824,  both  inclusive. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 

— 


We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent 
Mr.  Fisher,  for  his  account  and  view  of  the 
Mission  Church  at  Calcutta,  in  our  present 
Number  ;  and  shall  readily  receive  and  lay 
before  our  readers  the  sketches  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  John, 
and  of  other  Churches  in  the  Diocese  of 
Calcutta,  with  which  ,he  has  promised  to 
favour  us. 

An  .Abolitionist  observes,  “  While  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  vehicles  of  jiublic  information 
teem  with  eulogies  of  the  West  India  system, 
and  even  reproach  those  who  justly  view  it 
as  the  chiLd  aiid  ’parent  oj  crime;  1  trust 
you  will  allow  an  old  Correspondent  to  offer 
a  few  words  in  commendation  of  the  friends 
to  the  Abolition  of  slavery. — Jt  is  their  just 
praise  that  they  seek  to  redress,  only  by 
legal  and  constitutional  means,  evils  which 
deeply  involve  both  the  character  and  the 
interests  of  this  free  country  ; — that  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  object,  they  have  endeavoured 
to  detect  and  prevent  an  illicit  traffic  in 
slaves,  and  for  that  purpose  in  particular 
have  been  the  decided  supporters  of  a  regis¬ 
try  of  slaves  ; — that  they  have  maintained  a 
watchful  and  guardian  care  over  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  those  Africans  who  are  already  in 
bondage,  and  have  in  numerous  instances 
exposed  acts  of  oppression  and  wrong,  per¬ 
petrated,  defended,  and  even  persevered  in 
by  slave-holders  ; — that  they  have  also  en¬ 
deavoured  to  promote  the  education  of 
slaves,  and  particularly  their  religious  edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  sacred  institution  of  marriage  among 
them  ;  whereby  they  might  be  rendered 
capable  (according  to  the  adniisslon  of  slave¬ 
holders)  of  eventually  enjoying  the  privileges 
of  liberty  ; — that  they  have  also  laboured, 
strenuously,  to  deliver  the  West  India 
slaves  from  the  degradation  of  the  whip,  in 
its  not  less  merciless  than  Indecent  inflic¬ 
tions  upon  both  males  females ,  but  par¬ 

ticularly  the  latter  ; — and  lastly,  that  they 
have  endeavoured,  and  are  still  endeavour¬ 
ing,  to  obtain  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
the  slaves,  and  extinction  of  slavery.  This 
last  point  will  be,  I  am  persuaded,  in  tlie 
judgment  of  most  of  your  readers,  the  per¬ 
fection  of  their  plan,  and  is,  by  many  ways, 
not  less  practicable  than  desirable.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  p.recisely  that  for  which  the 
friends  of  Abolition  are  reviled,  unrler  the 
cant  terms  of  visiomries  and  saints  by  the 
assailants  to  whom  I  have  referred. — liut, 
in  defiance  of  calumny  from  the  press,  and 
vituperations  in  public  and  private  circles,  I 
trust  that  every  conscientious  friend  to  the 
Abolition  of  slavery,  will,  in  tlie  present 
crisis,  pursue  his  object  with  firmness  and 
energy  :  remembering  that  the  cause  whidi 
he  has  espoused  is  that  of  humanity,  truth, 


and  justice,  as  opposed  to  cruelty,  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  fraud;  and  that,  therefore,  it  must 
finally  prevail.” 

J.  B.  in  reply  to  R.  H.  C.  p.  2,  states, 

“  that  he  may  obtain  some  information  re¬ 
specting  Sir  Ralph  Sarlleir  from  Chauncy’s 
Hertfordshire,  Salmon’s  Hertfordshire,  and 
Weever’s  Funeral  Monuments,  all  under 
the  article  Standon,  where  Sir  Ralph  was 
buried.  He  may  also  obtain  some  informa¬ 
tion  in  (lent.  Mag.  for  May  1782.  It  is 
presumed,  that  R.  H.  C.  is  well  acquainted 
with  Sir  Ralph’s  State  Papers  and  Letters, 
published  at  Edinburgh  in  1809,  in  two 
handsome  4to.  vols.” 

The  same  Correspondent  says,  “  that 
M.  Giordlnelli,  p.  2,  has  most  curiously 
travestied  an  English  Baronet,  Sir  John 
Lambert,  whose  grandfather  was  so  created 
16'th  Feb.  1710-11,  into  M.  Le  Chevalier 
I^embert.  M.  Le  Chevalier  was  born  1 1  th 
Oct.  1723,  married  9th  Aug.  1752,  and 
died  21  May,  1799:  where  he  was  buried 
non  constat,  but  this  question  may  be  satis¬ 
factorily  answered  by  application  to  his 
grandson,  the  present  Sir  Henry  Anne  Lam¬ 
bert,  or  to  the  widow  of  his  son  Sir  Henry, 
now  wife  of  Colonel  Henrv  Fulke  Greville.” 

Clionas  feels  much  indebted  to  Westo- 
NiENis  for  his  very  interesting  description  of 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Pancras  near  Plymouth, 
vol.  xciii.  ii.  557  ;  and  will  deem  himself 
much  obliged  for  a  description  of  the  arms, 
which  he  is  Informed  are  engraved  on  the 
communion  plate  of  that  Chapel  :  he  has 
heard  that  the  plate  was  given  by  an  indivi¬ 
dual  of  the  family  of  Harris,  formerly  inha- 
bitants  of  the  tithing  of  Weston  Peverel. 
Should  any  early  monumental  inscription 
exist  relative  to  that  family,  a  copy  of  it 
will  be  very  acceptable. 

F.  E.  will  be  obliged  to  any  Correspondent, 
versed  in  Welsh  genealogy,  or  possessed  of 
any  MS  collections  upon  that  subject,  to 
Inform  him  who  Sir  William  Griffith  of 
North  Wales  was,  that  married  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Fiennes,  who  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Barnet  in  1471. 

J.  B.  enquires  whether  Sir  Henry  Berke¬ 
ley  (second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Berkeley,  Kiit. 
by  his  wife  Margaret  Liggon),  left  any 
issue  1  This  Sir  Henry  was  seated  at  Yax- 
irigton,  CO.  Somerset,  and  married  Elizabeth 
daughter  of  Henry  Nevil  of  Billingbear,  co. 
P>erks,  Esq.  .Any  information  relative  to 
the  descendants  of  the  above  and  under- 
inenti«)nod,  will  be  acceptable.  Sir  Maui  ice 
Berkeley  (eldest  son  of  Sir  H.  Berkeley  and 
Margaret  Liggon  ,  father  of  the  first  Lord 
Berkeley  of  .Stratton,  married  Elizabeth 
Killegrew,  a.nd  in  Hhl7  his  second  son  was 
a  Sir  Henry  Berkeley,  Knt.  Qu.  did  he 
leave  issue  ? 
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Malta,  Dec.  1823. 

WE  .sailed  from  Marseilles  on  the 
8th  of  Angnst,  for  Genoa, 
where  vve  arrived  on  the  1  1th,  the 
weather  calm  and  fine.  1  he  night 
before  we  left,  some  Spanish  ves¬ 
sel.®  outside  the  harbour  were  an- 
noving  the  French  very  much  ;  and 
aliliough  a  French  man  of  war  brig 
was  lying  here  at  the  time,  she  never 
went  out  to  assist.  The  Mole  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  ; 
no  wind  or  sea  can  hurt  the  ship¬ 
ping  ;  it  is  defended  on  all  sides  by  good 
substantial  forts,  and  there  are  a  great 
number  of  French  merchant  vessels 
laid  up  for  want  of  employment.  The 
town  is  clean,  and  the  country  out¬ 
side  tfie  gates  is  beautiful.  The  sol¬ 
diers  are  in  better  order  than  any  I 
have  seen  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
they  are  continually  exercised.  The 
streets  are  paved  with  large  round 
stones,  and  the  foot-path  the  same  as 
the  road,  which  renders  walking  rather 
uncomfortable  to  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  it;  the  shops  are  like¬ 
wise  in  good  condition. 

The  Mole  at  Genoa  is  small,  and 
ships  are  obliged  to  moor  head  and 
stern;  there  is  no  anchorage  outside 
of  it.  The  town  is  not  very  large  ; 
the  streets  narrow  and  dirty;  but  there 
are  some  beautiful  buildings,  as  far  as 
marble  columns,  gilding,  and  painting 
can  make  them,  which  appears  to  be 
the  prevailing  taste  of  the  Genoese. 
These  buildings  are  called  palaces,  and 
in  this  small  town  there  are  upwards 
of  ninety  of  them  ;  they  look  very  bad 
as  soon  as  the  paint  begins  to  lose  its 
brie:htncss;  it  is  a  curious  custom,  but 
most  of  the  houses  are  painted  on  the 
outside  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

The  situation  of  Genoa  from  sea 
has  a  very  imposing  apjrearance,  as  the 
Apjrenni’ne  Mountains  are  immediately 
behind,  forming  avast  ridge,  and  sejra- 

*  See  vol.  xcni  h.  225. 


rating  France  from  Italy.  Jewelry 
and  ornaments  are  very  cheap,  and  foi 
the  most  part,'  whichever  way  you 
turn,  the  glitter  of  gold  and  silver  orna¬ 
ments  in  the  shops  attracts  your  eyes. 

The  Churches,  as  in  most  Italian 
towns,  are  in  good  order,  and  there 
appear  to  be  as  many  priests  as  soldiers. 
J'hey  have  a  Saint  to  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  a  holiday  almost  as  often;  it 
IS  really  astonishing  how  the  poor 
people  can  live ;  for  the  priests  take 
share  in  every  article  they  have  for 
sale.  The  streets  of  Genoa  are  paved 
with  lava  brought  from  Naples,  as  all 
their  ships  are  obliged  to  bring  lava  as 
ballast  on  returning  from  thence. 
Some  are  paved  with  black  marble 
brought  from  the  mountains.  On  our 
way  from  Marseilles  we  had  many 
beautiful  views  of  the  Appennines  in 
the  distance,  and  a  number  of  small 
towns  near  the  sea-shore. 

The  Genoese  have  two  or  three  fine 
frigates  under  the  Sardinian  flag:  one 
of  them  carries  50  guns,  and  is  com¬ 
manded  by  an  Englishman.  They  try 
to  imitate  the  English  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  their  service,  but  they  cannot 
stand  the  privations  of  British  sailors. 
The  punishment  for  ofi’ences  here  is 
hard  labour  from  day-light  till  dark  ; 
some  are  sent  to  the  galleys,  where  they 
are  chained  to  the  oar  for  life, 
where  they  must  bear  all  kinds  of 
weather,  and  sleep  exposed  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  :  they  are  continually  employed 
and  guarded  by  soldiers  and  police¬ 
men,  who  keep  them  in  strict  order. 

W e  sailed  from  Genoa  on  the  22d  of 
August,  for  Villa  Franca,  and  anchor¬ 
ed  there  on  the  24th.  This  town, 
which  is  small  and  dirty,  is  situated  at 
the  edge  of  the  water.  It  belongs  at 
j)resent  to  the  Genoese.  There  is  a 
good  little  mole  for  small  craft,  and 
good  anchorage  for  large  vessels  out¬ 
side.  The  fortifications  are  not  in 
good  order.  The  town  of  Nice  is 
about  3  miles  distant;  it  is  the  last  in 
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the  Italian  States ;  a  narrow  river,  over 
which  is  a  bridge,  with  a  Genoese 
soldier  on  one  side,  and  a  French  one 
on  the  other;  and  it  is  necessary  to 
procure  a  passport  before  you  can  pass 
over  it.  This  town,  which  is  small, 
is  much  resorted  to  by  English  travel¬ 
lers ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty. 
There  is  an  excellent  promenade  along 
the  beach  of  about  a  mile  and  half  in 
length,  and  paved;  and  also  boulevards, 
where  company  resort  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening.  The  people  speak  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  French  and  Italian,  but  the 
higher  classes  speak  both  languages. 
The  country  round  is  very  fruitful  ; 
olive  trees  grow  close  to  the  water’s 
edge,  and  form  a  thick  vv'ood.  From 
a  fort  above  the  town  of  Villa  F'ranca, 
there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  Nice, 
looking  directly  down  upon  it,  and  it 
seems  to  be  surrounded  by  woods  and 
fields. 

I  have  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  Mediterranean,  but  never  saw  any 
thing  yet  to  equal  the  scenery  about 
this  place.  Grapes  and  peaches  are 
very  cheap ;  granes  a  sous  a  pound, 
and  peaches  twelve  for  a  sous.  The 
women  wear  bonnets  of  the  Chinese 
shape,  or  rather  like, a  wash-hand  basin 
turned  upside  down,  which  guards 
their  firces  from  the  efifects  of  the  sun. 

We  sailed  from  Villa  Franca,  Sept.  7, 
for  Algiers.  On  our  passage  we  sur¬ 
veyed  the  Colomtrelle  rocks,  the  largest 
of  which  was  covered  with  snakes  :  it 
is  a  famous  place  for  privateers,  many 
of  which  were  there  during  the  late 
war.  We  also  surveyed  the  Pisan 
rocks,  on  the  largest  of  which,  on  a 
steep  pinnacle,  I  observed  some  bushes 
sticking  out.  I  climbed  up  with  great 
difficulty  to  ascertain  what  it  was,  and 
it  proved  to  be  an  immense  bird’s  nest, 
into  which  I  got;  the  bottom  was  lined 
with  feathers,  mud,  and  twigs  com¬ 
bined  together,  which  formed  a  soft 
bed. 

On  our  arrival  at  Algiers  we  were 
saluted  with  21  guns,  which  we  re¬ 
turned  :  the  Dey  would  not  allow  us 
to  come  into  the  Mole.  Algiers  seems 
to  be  in  good  order,  and  is  the  strongest 
place  thoiTurks  have;  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  count  the  pieces  of  cannon 
they  have  mounted,  being  so  thick  ; 
batteries  level  with  the  water  are  still 
building.  We  sailed  from  Algiers  the 
next  morning,  and  arrived  at  Cayliari 
Bay,  island  of  Sardinia,  the  1st  of  Oc¬ 
tober.  The  barge  was  hoisted  out  to 
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survey,  and  all  things  being  ready,  wc 
hoisted  our  pendant  Oct.  4,  and  set 
out  to  survey  the  bay.  Oct.  23,  the 
ship  sailed  for  the  island  of  St.  Peter’s, 
a  small  island  off  Sartlinia,  where 
wc  w’crc  left  in  the  bay,  to  battle  the 
watch  by  ourselves,  and  I  assure  you 
we  experienced  very  heavy  gales  and 
cold  weather. 

The  towm  of  Cayliari  is  small  and 
fortified  all  round;  we  were  treatc<l 
kindly  by  Mr.  Burmisler,  the  British 
Consul,  who  introduced  us  to  all  the 
nobles  of  the  place.  This  place  is 
very  unhealthy  in  summer,  as  there 
are  so  many  salt  lakes  about  it,  from 
which  a  vast  quantity  of  salt  is  made 
and  exported. 

We  went  to  see  the  Bishop  perform 
high  mass,  in  commemoration  of  the 
election  of  the  Pope;  it  was  very  short; 
but  the  dressing  him  in  his  robes  oc¬ 
cupied  most  of.  the  time,  as  there 
was  a  new  robe  to  every  pra\er. 
When  the  peoj)le  were  to  kneel  down, 
the  music  played  a  dull  tune,  and 
when  they  were  to  rise,  a  sort  of 
country  dance.  The  last  ceremony 
was  putting  on  his  mitre  :  it  was 
placed  on  his  head,  and  a  large  silver 
crozier  presented  to  him,  on  which 
he  marched  out  of  the  Church  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  crowd  of  priests.  We 
w'ere  introduced  to  him  afterwards  ; 
he  is  an  old  man,  and  so  fat  that  he 
can  hardly  speak. 

The  island  of  Sardinia  is  mountain¬ 
ous,  and  the  people  of  the  mountains 
are  almost  wold  ;  they  dress  in  sheep¬ 
skins,  and  carry  daggers.  Whilst  w'e 
were  staying  in  a  small  fort  from  the 
badness  of  the  weather,  we  were  in¬ 
vited  to  dine  one  Sunday  at  a  fisher¬ 
man's  hut  with  a  party  of  moun¬ 
taineers  ;  it  would  have  been  a  fine 
subject  for  Hogarth  ;  we  went  in 
full  uniform;  the  master  and  mistress 
attended  on  us.  The  women’s  dress 
is  almost  as  curious  as  the  men’s  ; 
it  is  exactly  like  the  old  fashion  of 
Fhigland,  only  large  silver  buttons  up 
their  arms,  and  about  their  breast. 
We  had  in  all  about  fifty  different 
dishes,  fish  every  way  it  could  jK)Ssibly 
be  dressed,  hares,  partridges,  pork  in 
various  shajres.  I  made  my  dinner  off 
the  first  dishes  that  were  put  on  the 
table,  but  out  of  compliment  was 
obliged  to  partake  of  every  one.  As 
the  custom  goes,  I  had  the  honour  of 
drinking  wine  with  a  savage  looking 
iiioiintamecr,  who  sat  alongside  of  me. 
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The  party  were  much  astonished  to 
see  us  eat  with  a  knife  and  fork,  for 
they  made  no  scruple  in  putting  their 
hands  into  the  dishes,  and  helping 
themselves,  but  we  were  always  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  dish  first.  The  island 
abounds  in  game  ;  viz.  wild  boars, 
deer,  hares,  partridges,  rabbits,  &c. 
1  broke  the  cock  of  my  gun,  but  lashed 
on  a  flint,  and  afterwards  killed  a 
hare,  some  partridges,  and  wild  pigeons. 
We  surveyed  as  far  as  Si.  Peter’s, 
where  the  ship  has  been  anxiously 
looking  out  for  us.  We  arrived  here 
I  on  the  22d  of  November,  after  being 
absent  on  duly  one  month,  and  it  was 
thought  we  were  lost.  The  barge  was 
immediately  hoisted  in,  and  we  made 
sail  for  Cayliari  Bay,  to  wait  a  fair 
[  wind.  We  sailed  from  Cayliari  on 
the  2()lh  Nov.  and  arrived  at  Malta 
the  5th  Dec.  The  weather  has  been 
for  the  last  week  extremely  hot ;  we 
I  wear  our  summer  clothing.  Being 
calm,  we  had  a  long  and  tedious  pas¬ 
sage  ;  this  fine  weather  does  not  fore¬ 
tell  good,  and  we  expect  heavy  gales 
of  wind. 

The  fleet  sailed  from  Malta  on  the 
:  21st  for  Tunis,  as  the  Turks  detained 
•  some  vessels  bearing  the  English  flag, 

I  and  made  slaves  of  the  crews, 
j  Yours,  &c.  W.  R. 

— o — 

Mr.  Urban,  Melksham,  Fel.  1. 

OUR  Magazine,  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  a  century,  has  been 
;  the  vehicle  of  communications  con¬ 
nected  with  Philosophy,  History,  and 
general  Literature.  Within  that  pe- 
i  riod  it  has  witnessed  the  death  of  num¬ 
berless  competitors,  the  revolutions  of 
public  opinion,  and  the  progress  of 
i  discovery  in  Art  and  in  Science, 
i  The  thoughts  and  ideas,  as  a  late 
I  Correspondent  has  remarked,  of  the 
j  greatest  men  of  their  day,  have  occa¬ 
sionally  found  a  place  in  its  pages;  and 
criticism,  when  its  animadversions 
have  been  distinguished  by  liberality, 
intelligence,  and  candour,  a  ready  and 
an  impartial  hearing; — the  following 
remarks,  although  desultory,  may  pos¬ 
sibly  meet  with  similar  Indulgence. 

On  reading,  the  other  day,  the  7th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  my  mind  was  again 
struck  with  what  has  always  appeared 
to  me  to  wear  the  semblance  of  incon¬ 
gruity  in  the  Mosaic  narrative  of  the 
Deluge;  an  incongruity  which,  from 
whatever  cause,  whether  of  accidental 


inadvertence  or  garbled  interpretatio  n 
it  may  have  arisen,  is  not  easily  to  be 
reconciled. 

We  are  told,  in  the  igth  verse  of 
this  chapter,  that,  “  the  waters  prevail¬ 
ed  exceedingly  upon  the  earth  ;  and  all 
the  high  hills,  that  were  under  the  whole 
heaven,  were  covered."  Again  it  is  re¬ 
peated  in  the  2()th  verse,  Fifteen 
cubits  upward  did  the  waters  prevail; 
and  the  mountains  were  covered." 

I  am  not  sufliciently  a  critic  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  to  pronounce  con¬ 
cerning  the  true  and  genuine  meaning 
of  the  original  text;  but  supposing  the 
superficies  of  the  primitive  earth  to 
have  been  pretty  similar  to  what  it  is 
at  present,  a  fact  which  we  have  no 
document  to  disprove, — we  are  at  a 
loss  to  reconcile  the  alleged  height  of 
the  waters  with  the  submersion  of  the 
highest  mountains.  It  must  be  grant¬ 
ed,  however;  that,  if  the  reading  be 
taken  literally,  such  discrepancies  fur¬ 
nish  a  memorial  for  the  perpetual  cavils 
of  scepticism. 

Mr.  Whiston,  however  (and  Whis- 
ton  was  an  astronomer  of  learning  and 
eminence),  has  endeavoured  to  har¬ 
monize  the  fact  of  a  flood  of  waters' 
having  once  covered  the  earth  to  a 
great  depth  with  the  simple  narrative 
of  Scripture,  which  informs  us  that 
the  waters  of  the  deluge  prevailed  only 
“  fifteen  cubits  upwards.”  He  says 
(B.  3d.  “  Phenomena”  lx  of  his 
“  Theory  of  the  Earth”),  “  the  waters, 
at  their  utmost  height,  were  fifteen 
cubits  above  the  highest  mountain,  or 
about  three  miles  perpendicular  above 
the  common  surface  of  those  plains 
which  adjoined  to  the  ark,  or  about 
fifty  miles  higher  than  the  usual  height 
of  the  common  surface  of  the  earth 
before  !  !’’  But  where  Mr.  Whiston 
got  such  a  reading  and  interpretation 
he  does  not  inform  us ;  and  he  can 
hardly  expect  his  readers  to  take,  upon 
his  sole  testimony,  one  which  is  not 
sanctioned  -by  our  common  version, 
and  which  seems  lo  have  no  analogy 
with  any  part  of  the  sacred  narrative  to 
support  it. 

But,  supposing  the  difficulty  here 
imagined,  to  be  surmounted  —  suppos¬ 
ing  the  waters  of  the  deluge  to  have 
swelled  over  all  terrestrial  hounds,  and 
estimate  the  inequalities  of  earth’s  sur¬ 
face  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  ratio  as 
at  present,  another  difiiculty  seems  to 
present  itself. 

hrom  whence,  unless  v/e  sup{)osc 
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an  absol'ite  creation  (which  Is  not 
sanclionccl  by  the  reading),  could  such 
a  mighty  volume  of  waters  proceed  ? 
When  we  consider,  that  not  only  the 
trilhng  aclivities  which  undulate  be¬ 
neath  our  feet,  and  constitute  a  feature 
of  picturesque  beauty  in  our  conti¬ 
nents  and  islands,  but  that  the  bolder 
and  more  lofty  prominences,  whose 
awful  summits  corresponded  with  those 
of  Chimborazo  or  the  Himalaya  range, 
those  giants  in  nature’s  productions, — 
were  likewise  submerged, — the  physio¬ 
logical  circumstance  of  rain  for  forty 
days  and  niglits,  seems  a  cause  utterly 
insufficient  to  produce  any  such  effect. 
F'ven  if  we  tuke  into  account  the  fact, 
that  “  the  fjuntains  of^the  great  deep 
were  broken  up’’  (which  evidently  ah 
ludes  to  the  ffowing  of  certain  waters 
previously  pent  up  in  their  submarine 
caverns),  —  unless  we  conceive  that 
fluids  occupy  spaces  usually  conjectur¬ 
ed  to  form  the  seat  of  those  central 
fires  which  are  one  day  to  change  our 
globe  by  a  final  conflagration, — inge¬ 
nuity  seems  puzzled  to  account  for  the 
inightv  aggregation  of  waters  which 
floated  the  ark  over  the  loftiest  emi¬ 
nences  of  the  old  w’orld. 

Stillingfleet  has  laboured,  and  with 
very  considerable  success,  to  harmonize 
this  stupendous  phenomenon  with  its 
alleged  natural  causes,  but  a  great 
deal  of  theory  is  often  mixed  up  with 
his  postulates. 

Dr.  Thomas  Burnett  also  (for  on 
these  subjects  we  are  naturally  led  to 
extend  the  curious  eye  of  inquiry  to 
the  disquisitions  of  the  learned),  has 
expatiated  on  the  fact  and  the  accele¬ 
rating  causes  of  the  Deluge,  at  onee 
with  the  resources  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  beautiful  imagination  of  the 
poet. 

He  strenuously  contends  for  the 
point,  that  the  surface  of  our  globe,  in 
its  primitive  state,  was  perfectly  smooth 
and  even  as  the  shell  of  an  egg;  and 
that,  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  parts,  when  the  windows  of 
heaven  were  opened,’’  its  outer  crust 
was,  at  length,  reduced  to  a  fluid  state 
from  the  continued  action  of  the  wa¬ 
ters,  which  for  so  long  a  period  covered 
it;  that,  upon  their  again  subsiding, 
this  crust,  held  In  solution,  tumbled 
down  into  those  chaoticjrregularities 
which  at  present  diversity  its,  face, — 
the  most  i^onderous  substances,  directed 
by  the  law  of  gravitation,  filling  the 
first  space — a  doctrine  in  wltich  he  has 


been  followed  by  M.  Cuvier  and  M. 
de  Luc. 

Dr.  Woodward,  in  his  “  Natural 
History  of  the  Earth,”  favours  this 
theory  of  the  demolition  of  the  old 
world,  and  the  formation  of  the  new, 
from  its  ruins  ;  but,  like  a  true  philo¬ 
sopher,  he  deduces  much  more,  from 
experiment,  and  less  from  the  ignis 
fatuus  of  a  powerful  imagination. 

VV’hlston,  likewise,  Ibllows  on  the 
same  side,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  entire 
dissolution  of  the  upper  stratum  of 
our  globe,  and  its  subsequent  re-for¬ 
mation. 

That  ingenious  philosopher  and  na¬ 
turalist  Mr.  Whitehurst,  in  his  Theo¬ 
ry  of  the  Earth,’’  has  embraced  the 
system  of  Burnett,  and  teaclies  that 
the  “  breaking  up’’  of  its  “  fountains” 
was  the  breaking  up  of  the  internal 
structure  of  our  globe.  It  must  how¬ 
ever  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  at  least  the  hypothesis  of  Burnett 
deset^^es  little,  if  any,  serious  notice, 
from  its  being  utterly  irreconcileable 
with  the  language  of  the  Sacred  His- 
torian. 

It  is  certainly  unfortunate  when  the 
narrative  of  a  simple  fact  Interferes 
with  a  splendid  hypothesis  illustrative 
of  that  fact,  and  tumbles  the  ingenious 
fabrick  in  ruins  to  the  earth. 

Neither  Dr.  Burnett  nor  Mr.  Whis- 
ton  are  warranted  to  depart  from  what 
appears  to  be  the  express  and  unambi¬ 
guous  language  of  the  Inspired  Narrator. 

But  here,  again,  upon  the  hypothesis 
that  our  globe  was  surrounded  for  a 
long  period  with  so  mighty  a  mass  of 
fluid  as  here  imagined,  cavillers,  who 
view  with  the  scrutiny  of  distrust  every 
event  which  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  usual  course  of  nature,  have  denied 
the  possibility  of  the  fact  that  it  could 
have  occurred  to  this  extent  by  the 
united  efforts  of  meteorology y  even  if 
combined  with  the  other  phenomena, 
which,  we  are  told,  then  took  place. 

The  ingenious  Barnardiu  St.  Pierre, 
although  frequently  too  much  addicted 
to  hy{)Othesis,  has  here  endeavoured  to 
harmonize  these  alleged  discrepancies 
by  a  new  theory.  Not  strictly  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  literal  reading  of  the  text, 
his  idea,  however,  offers  an  easv  solu¬ 
tion  to  certain  phenomena  connected 
with  thcevent  in  (juestion.  He  teaches 
that  a  change  was  then  introduced  Into 
the  astronomical  order  and  revolution 
of  our  planet,  and  that  at  the  very  in¬ 
stant  that  the  “  fountains  of  the  great 
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deep  were  broken  up,”  the  mandate  of 
Omniscience  ordained  that  the  Polar 
axes  of  our  globe  should  change  their 
positions  in  the  heavens.  By  a  sli!2;ht 
inclination  of  these  axes  to  the  l^ast 
and  West,  the  most  mighty  revolu- 
!  tions  wore  at  once  produced  in  the 
climates  of  cither  hemisjdiere  ;  the 
diurnal  course  of  the  sun  was  altered, 

!  and  with  it  the  temperature  of  all  the 
countries  within  the  sphere  of  his  in¬ 
fluence.  The  oblicjuity  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic  thus  describing  a  new  path  in  the 
heavens,  the  frozen  regions  of  the 
Arctic  circle  quickly  brightened  under 
the  genial  influences  of  a  supernatural 
warmth — the  polar  ices,  which  before 
stretched  in  grim  desolation  to  the 
borders  of  the  frigid  zone,  accelerated 
by  an  impulse  unfelt  before,  were 
broken  up  with  tremendous  elTect,  and 
poured  their  waters  towards  the  middle 
nemisphere,  whose  oceans  presently 
swelled  over  continents  and  islands, 
and  whelmed  all  nature  in  one  universal 
deluge. 

The  accumulation  of  sixteen  cen¬ 
turies  of  snows  and  of  ice,  bound  by 
eternal  frosts,  and  stretching  to  an  al¬ 
most  measureless  extent,  may  have 
had,  doubtless,  a  very  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  in  producing  upon  the  earth  a 
flood  of  waters  of  the  depth  and  extent 
which  the  sacred  text  plainly  describes  j 
but  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equally 
plain,  that  the  French  philosopher  has 
no  other  basis  than  his  own  imagina¬ 
tion — fertile  in  resource,  upon  which 
he  can  found  his  hypothesis. 

The  stupendous  phenomenon  of  the 
Deluge  has  proved  to  innumerable 
commentators  as  tcnlguiatical  in  some 
of  its  details,  and  in  its  proximate 
cause,  as  the  mysterious  darkness  which 
envelojjcd  the  earth  at  the  crucifixion 
of  our  Lord.  It  has.  Indeed,  been  al¬ 
leged,  that  this  darkness  only  ob¬ 
scured  the  land  of  Judtea  j — and  it 
might  on  the  satne  plea  be  asserted, 
that  ail  the  moral  purposes  of  the  De¬ 
luge  would  have  been  equally  answer¬ 
ed  by  the  submersion  of  a  considerable 
track  of  Asia, — as  it  is  scarcely  to  be 
imagined  that  previous  to  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  mankind  had  prevailed  to  the 
I  extent  it  afierw'ards  did. 

This  Is  evidently  intended  to  dispose 
Ij  of  the  difliculty  whichi  has  been  super- 
ji  induced  on  tlic  fact  of  the  silence  of 
I  most  of  the  eminent  men  and  histo- 
(5  rians  wdio  wrote  at  and  about  that  pc- 


riod.  This  darkness  has,  again,  been 
alleged  to  have  been  general,  and  to 
have  been  simply  occasioned  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  in  the  revolutions  of 
our  planet,  'Ibis  may  obviate  certain 
objections  as  to  its  being  unnoticed  by 
several  of  ilie  most  eminent  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers — as  it  is 
])lain  the  circumstance  of  an  eclipse 
offered  no  very  extraordinary  or  mys¬ 
terious  occurrence.  K. 


Mr.  Urban, 
HE 


J'P’rabness  Parsonage, 
Essex,  Feb.  7.  ^ 
following  extracts  from  the 
Travels  and  Researches  of  the 
celebrated  Beizoni,  relating  to  the 
Fountam  of  the  Sun,  situated  in  the 


Elloah  el  (yassar  (Oasis  of  Ammon), 
will  not,  I  flatter  myself,  be  uninterest¬ 
ing  to  the  generality  of  your  readers  ; 
particularly,  as  the  few  remarks  which 
accompany  them  are  intended  to  elu¬ 
cidate,  rather  than  animadvert  upon, 
the  work  of  one  whose  name  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  British  Critic,  as 
applied  to  Mr.  Bruce)  is  justly  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  list  of  those  wRo  have 
been  eminently  conspicuous  for  genius, 
valour,  and  virtue. 


“  My  next  point  was  the  well  of  warm 
and  cold  water  which  I  heard  talked  of  by 
my  guide.” — “  I  found  it  to  be  a  well  eight 
feet  square,  and  above  sixty  deep.  When  I 
first  put  my  hands  into  this  water  I  felt  it 
warm ;  it  was  then  after  siniset :  it  springs 
from  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  overflows 
in  a  rivulet,  which  runs  to  Irrigate  some 
cultivated  lands.  This  well  is  situated  near 
the  ruins,  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  wood 
of  palms  and  other  trees.” — “  The  next 
visit  was  to  be  made  at  midnight,  to  observe 
the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the 
water.” — “  At  midnight,  I  took  my  servant 
and  the  badge,  and  went  to  the  fountain.” 
— “  I  found  the  water  apparently  much 
warmer  than  I  had  left  it  In  the  evening, 
and  indeed,  I  regretted  I  had  broken  my 
thermometer.” — “  Early  in  the  morning, 
before  the  sun,  we  went  to  the  fountain 
again,  on  pretext  of  bathing.  I  found  the 
water  as  I  left  it  at  midnight,  or  rather  less 
warm,  but  not  so  much  as  in  the  evening. 
For  instance,  if  we  were  to  suppose  the 
water  to  have  been  at  In  the  evening,  it 
might  be  at  100°  at  midnight,  and  in  the 
morning  at  about  30°;  but  when  I  returned 
at  noon,  it  appeared  quite  cold,  and  it  might 
be  calculated  in  proportion  to  the  other,  at 
400.” — a  JJut  whatever  may  have  been  the 
causes  of  this  apparent  change  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  it  does  not  signify  ;  for  the  principal 
point  is  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  foun¬ 
tain  itself,  according  to  tlic  description 

found 
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found  in  Herodotus,  In  Melpomene,  where 
he  says  that  there  is  a  fountain  near  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  water 
changes  its  temperature,  bemg  cold  at  noon 
and  midnight,  and  warm  in  the  morning  and 
evening.  This  does  not  altogether  agree 
with  my  finding  the  water  warm  at  mid¬ 
night.” — “  It  is  enough  for  me  to  remind 
ray  reader,  that  it  is  said  that  such  a  foun¬ 
tain  was  described  to  be  near  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  and  that  in  the  combina¬ 
tion  with  the  descriptions  concerning  the 
distance  and  situation  of  these  ruins,  we 
Iiave  reason  to  suppose  that  this  may  be  the 
seat  of  Jupiter  Ammon’s  temple.”  Belzoni, 
vol,  ii.  p.  215-19. 

The  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr.  Bel¬ 
zoni  from  the  foregoing  account  is,  I 
think,  a  just  one;  but  that  he  should 
have  fallen  into  an  error,  not  uncom¬ 
mon  however  amongst  writers,  I  mean 
that  of  quoting  from  memory,  is  much 
to  be  regretted.  Had  the  invaluable 
work  of  the  Father  of  History  been 
before  him,  he  would  have  seen 
that  the  description  of  the  Fountain 
of  the  Sun,  contained  therein,  coin¬ 
cided  with  his  own; — he  might  have 
seen,  also,  wdth  but  little  trouble,  that 
Curtins,  Arrian,  and  others  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  bear  testimony  to  the  same  pha> 
nomena  of  its  waters. 

Herodotus  (to  quote  the  Latin  ver¬ 
sion)  says, 

“  Est  autem  Ibi  alia  aqua  fontana :  qum 
mane  tcpida  est,  versus  meridiem*  autem 
frigldior,  ipsa  vero  medio  die  admodum  fit 
friglda,  quo  tempore  hortos  lUi  Irrigant  : 
turn  inclinaute  die  minuitur  paulatim  frigus 
usque  ad  solera  occidentem,  ubi  rursus  tepida 
fit  aqua  :  deln  paulatim  caleseit,  donee  me¬ 
dia  nox  adest ;  tunc  vero  fervens  exaestuat : 
post  mediam  noctera  refrigescit  usque  ad 
auroram.  Nomen  fontis  est  Solis  fons.” 
Herodotus,  Melpomone,  chap,  clxxxi. 

Est  etiam  aliud  Hammonis  nemus  :  in 
medio  habet  fontera,  aquam  Solis  vocant  : 
sublucis  ortum  tepida  manat ;  medio  die, 
quum  vehementissimus  est  calor,  frigida 
eadem  fluit ;  incllnato  in  vesperam  caleseit  j 
media  nocte  fervide  exaestuat ;  quoque  pro- 
prius  nox  verglt  ad  lucem,  multum  ex  noc¬ 
turne  calore  decrescit;  donee  sub  ipsum  diel 
ortiun  adsueto  tepore  languescat.”  Q. 
CuRTlus,  lib.  iv.  ch.  8. 

A  fountain  also  has  its  rise  here,  dif¬ 
ferent  in  its  nature  and  properties  from  all 
the  fountains  upon  earth  ;  for  at  mid-day  it 
is  cool  to  the  taste,  but  to  the  touch  in¬ 
tensely  cold ;  towards  evening  it  begins  to 
be  warm,  which  warmth  increaseth  by  de¬ 
grees  from  thence  till  midnight ;  after  mid- 

*  ’A'foprtf  irXnOuoucrnr  is  the  expression  of 
Herodotus;  which  time  is  9  o’clock  a.  m. 
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night  it  waxes  cold  by  little  and  little;  in 
the  morning  It  is  chilly,  at  noon  excessive 
cold;  and  it  receives  all  these  various  altera¬ 
tions  regularly  every  day.” — Rooke’s  trans¬ 
lation  of  Arrian’s  Expedition  of  Alexander, 
Book  HI.  ch.  iv. 

Thus  do  the  accounts  of  these 
ancient  authors  agree,  in  the  maiuj, 
with  that  of  Mr.  Belzoni,  proving, 
beyond  contradiction,  the  fountain  in 
the  Elloah  el  Cassar  to  be  that  of  the 
Sun,  and,  of  course,  the  ruins  near  it 
to  be  those  of  the  long -sought- for 
temple  of  Jujiiter  Ammon. 

A  circumstance,  in  some  degree  cor¬ 
roborating,  mentioned  by  Q.  Curtins, 
is  worthy  of  observation,  that  the 
Fountain  of  the  Sun  was  situated  in  a 
w'ood* ;  and  Mr.  Belzoni  states  the 
fountain  he  visited  to  have  been  in 
the  centre  of  a  beautiful  w’oodof  palms 
and  other  trees. 

Another  passage  in  Q.  Curtins  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  to  pass  unno¬ 
ticed,  on  account  of  a  remarkable  co¬ 
incidence  : — speaking  of  the  approach 
of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  temple 
of  Ammon,  he  says  : 

Jamque  baud  procul  oraculi  sede  abc- 
rant ;  quum  complures  corvi  agmini  occur- 
runt ;  modico  volatu  prima  signa  antece- 
dentes  :  et  modo  hum!  residebant,  quum 
lentius  agmen  incederct ;  modo  se  pennis 
levabant,  antecedentium  iterque  monstran- 
tlum  ritu.” 

Very  similar  is  w'hat  occurred  to 
Mr.  Belzoni  as  he  drew  near  to  the 
Elloah  : 

“  At  noon,”  says  he,  we  saw  a  high 
hill  at  a  distance,  and  soon  after  the  guide 
pointed  out  the  rocks  of  Elloah  :  in  a  few 
minutes  after  this,  we  saw  two  crows,  which 
appeared  to  have  come  to  meet  us,  a  sure 
sign  that  water  is  not  far  off;  for  though 
these  birds  can  travel  both  cheap  and  ex¬ 
peditious,  they  generally  keep  near  the  water 
in  those  deserts.” 

It  may  be  added,  that  these  birds, 
on  making  an  excursion  towards  the 
Desert,  and  mcetmg  a  large  company 
of  men,  as  in  the  case  of  Alexander, 
would  naturally  turn  hack  to  the 
Elloah,  their  place  of  alxKte  ;  whicli 
was  quite  sufficient  for  the  Greeks,  so 
fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  the  I.atins 
after  them,  to  interpret  antecedentium 
iterque  monstraniinm  ritu. 

BevETT  Sheppard. 


*  1  have  taken  nemus  in  the  usual  accep¬ 
tation  of  the  word ;  but  it  is  possible  that 
Curtins  might  intend  thereby  tiie  whole 
Oasis  or  Elloah. 
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1824.]  Bethtephillah  Church 

Mr.  Urbaw,  Fch.  2. 

INCLOSE,  for  insertion  in  your 
Magazine,  should  you  tliink  pro¬ 
per  to  lay  it  before  your  readers,  a 
view  of  Bethtephillah,  the  Pro¬ 
testant  Mission  church  at  Calcutta, 
mentione<i  in  tlie  memoir  of  the 
late  Charles  Grant,  Esq.  vol.  xciii. 
ii.  p.  562,  as  having  been  preserved 
from  desecration  by  the  munificence 
of  that  gentleman. 

Bethtephillah  was  founded  in  the 
year  1770,  when  there  was  not  any 
other  Protestant  place  of  worship  in 
the  settlement ;  and  continued,  nom 
that  time  till  the  opening  of  the 
English  church  of  St.  John,  upon 
the  24th  of  June,  1787,  to  be  the 
only  suitable  place  of  worship,  to 
which  the  European  population  could 
resort.  The  founder  of  Bethtephillah 
was  the  Rev,  John  Zachariah  Kiernan- 
der,  a  Protestant  Missionary,  sent  out, 
and  employed  by  the  Society  for  Pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Knowledge ;  and,  as 
the  history  of  this  edifice  is  interwoven 
with  that  of  the  chequered  life  of  its 
founder,  you  will  perhaps  allow  me 
to  submit  it  to  you,  in  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  latter. 

John  Zachariah  Kiernander  was 
born  on  the  2Ist  of  November  1711, 
at  Akstad  in  Sweden,  about  four 
Swedish  miles  from  the  city  of  Lind- 
koping,  in  the  province  of  East  Goth¬ 
land.  At  the  gymnasium  of  that  city 
he  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
scholastic  learning,  and  completerl  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Upsal. 
When  he  had  attained  the  24th  year 
of  his  age,  he  felt  desirous  of  visiting 
foreign  parts ;  and  having  obtained  re¬ 
commendatory  letters  and  a  passport, 
by  the  influence  of  his  friends  in 
Stockholm,  he  took  his  passage  through 
the  Baltic  to  Stralsund,  and  from 
thence  to  Halle  in  Saxony,  where  he 
; arrived  on  the  17th  Nov.  1735.  Dr. 
tGothilf  August  Franke,  who  at  that 
I  time  presided  over  the  University  of 
■  Halle,  received  him  favourably,  and 
inominated  him  inspector  of  the  Latin 
< schools,  to  which  he  afterwards  added 
mother  appointments.  Under  the  pa- 
Itronage  of  this  distinguished  scholar, 
Kiernander  spent  four  years,  when, 
having  satisfied  his  youthful  curiosity, 
he  meditated  a  return  to  Sweden  ;  but 
a  circumstance  occurred  at  this  criti¬ 
cal  moment,  which  changed  his  pur- 
Gent.  Mag.  February y  1824. 
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jK)se,  and  took  him  away  from  his 
native  country,  never  to  return  to  it. 

From  the  commencement  of  the 
18th  century,  a  co-operation  appears 
to  have  existed  between  the  Danish 
Society  for  Missions  and  the  English 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge,  which  led  to  the  establishment 
ofa  Mission,  in  India,  in  the  year  1728, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  latter  so¬ 
ciety,  with  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  former.  This  mission,  of  which 
the  immediate  theatre  of  operation  was 
Fort  St.  George,  afterwards  extended 
to  Cuddalore,  and  other  parts  of  In¬ 
dia.  In  1737  the  English  Society 
wrote  to  Dr.  Franke,  requesting  him 
to  recommend  to  them  a  proper  per¬ 
son  to  be  sent  to  Cuddalore,  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary.  Dr.  Franke  selected  Kier¬ 
nander,  to  whom  the  proposal  was 
forthwith  made  and  accepted,  and  on 
the  2()th  Nov.  1739  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry. 

Having,  upon  his  arrival  in  England, 
been  honourably  received  and  publicly 
accredited  by  the  Society  in  London, 
into  whose  service  he  had  entered,  he 
sailed  for  India  in  April  1740,  and 
arrived  at  Cuddalore  on  the  28th  of 
August  following,  as  colleague  to  the 
Rev.  John  Earnest  Guester.  The  ap- 

K ointment  of  the  latter  gentleman  to 
ladras,  in  1744,  left  Mr.  Kiernander 
in  the  sole  charge  of  the  Cuddalore 
mission,  with  the  care  of  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  154  persons;  viz.  99  Mala- 
bars,  and  55  Portuguese,  with  20  child¬ 
ren  in  the  Malabarian  school,  and  28 
in  that  of  the  Portuy;uese. 

From  Admiral  Bosca wen,  and  the 
government  of  the  English  settlement 
of  Fort  St.  David,  which  is  contiguous 
to  Cuddalore,  Kiernander  experienced 
the  most  polite  attention  ;  and,  it  hav¬ 
ing  been  deemed  expedient  to  expel 
all  Popish  priests  from  the  settlements 
of  the  English  East  India  Company, 
he  w’as  put  into  possession  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  Roman  Catholic  church  at 
Cuddalore,  vacated  by  the  removal  of 
its  incumbents.  On  the  26th  of  Nov. 
1749,  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the 
governor’s  order,  Kiernander  address¬ 
ed  a  sermon  to  the  English,  Tamalian, 
and  Portuguese  congregation,  in  the 
three  languages  ;  after  which  the 
church  was  solemnly  dedicated,  and 
called  Christ-church.  From  this  time 
th«  mission  at  Cuddalore  prospered 
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under  Kiernanclcr,  for  a  period  of  up¬ 
wards  of  eight  years :  during  which  lie 
united  liimself  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Weudela  Fishcher. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  Cnd- 

dalote  surrendered  by  capitulation  to 
the  coimnandant  of  the  Frencli  Forces 
iti  India,  Lieut. -gen  C’ount  Lally. 
Kiernander  inuucdialely  wailed  upon 
him  to  plead  for  his  mission,  and  re¬ 
quested  that  he  might  be  jiermiltcd  to 
follow  Ills  sacred  vocation  undisturbed. 
To  this  application  he  received  such 
answer  as,  under  all  circumstances, 
might  have  been  expected ;  viz.  that 
no  Protestant  mission  ivould  be  re¬ 
quired  at  Cuddalvre  ;  but  that  he 
might  proceed,  under  passport,  to  the 
Danish  Settlement  of  Tranquebar. 
There  he  arrived  on  tl'.e  SihofMay, 
1758,  stripped  by  the  fortunes  of  w'ar 
of  all  his  little  projierly,  except  a  few 
articles  of  wearing  apparel. 

So  rapid  was  the  jirogrcss  of  the 
French  arms  on  the  Coromandel  coast, 
that  u])on  the  2d  of  June  following, 
Fort  St.  David  also  surrendered  to 
them  by  capitulation. 

Thus,  shut  out  from  all  opportu¬ 
nity  of  renewing  his  mission  in  this 
part  of  India,  Kiernander  turned  liis 
attention  to  Bengal ;  where  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  Lord  Clive,  at  the  battle 
of  Plassey,  in  the  preceding  year,  had 
reinstated  the  English  government  of 
Fort  William;  and  relaid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Calcutta  as  the  destined  ca¬ 
pital  of  British  India. 

On  the  llth  of  September  Mr. 
Kiernander  left  Tranquebar,  accom¬ 
modated  with  means,  by  the  liberality 
of  the  Danes,  and  on  the  2pth  of  the 
same  month,  arrived  in  Calcutta,  and 
made  known  to  the  government  his 
desire  to  establish  a  mission  there. 
Governor  Clive,  Mr.  Watts,  and  the 
other  gentlemen  of  the  council,  ap¬ 
proved  of,  and  favoured  his  intention. 
They  lent  him  a  house  for  the  uses  of 
his  mission,  in  which  he  opened  his 
school  on  the  1st  of  Dec.  17.^8,  and 
on  the  31st  of  the  same  month,  in  the 
following  year,  he  had  received  into 
it  not  less  than  175  children,  of  which 
number  he  had  himself  provided  for 
37-  At  this  time,  in  addition  to  his 
other  engagements,  he  occasionally 
preached  at  Serampore,  where  the 
Danish  settlement,  then  in  its  infancy, 
had  no  chaplain.  During  the  years 
1738,  1759,  1760,  au;l  lybl,  he  was 
materially  a  .sistcd  in  hi  pibu  works 
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by  the  Rev.  Henry  Butler,  and  the 
Rev.  John  Cape,  chajdains  to  the 
F2ast  India  Company  at  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  These  gentlemen  not  only  in¬ 
terchanged  with  him  ministerial  la¬ 
bours  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
but  procured  for  him  very  large  pe¬ 
cuniary  contributions,  for  the  support 
of  his  schools.  Their  decease,  which 
took  place  in  the  year  17^1,  a 

calamity  severely  felt.  It  had  been 
preceded  by  that  of  his  wife  in  the 
early  ])art  of  the  same  year. 

In  February,  17b2,  he  united  him¬ 
self  in  marriage  with  a  second  wife, 
Mrs.  Anne  W'ollev,  a  widow  possessed 
of  considerable  property.  His  school 
at  this  time  contained  242  children, 
of  which  100  were  maintained  at  the 
charge  of  the  town  charity,  20  paid 
for  their  education,  and  122  were  in¬ 
structed  and  furnished  with  books  and 
stationery,  and  a  few  of  them  with 
clothing  and  diet,  out  of  such  funds 
as  Kiernander  could  command  ;  of 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  those 
of  the  Society  formed  an  inconsiderable 
part.  His  labours  ajqiear  to  have  been 
extensive.  He  preached  a  Portuguese 
sermon  every  Sabbath-day  in  his  school 
room  ;  besides  one  in  High  German, 
and  occasional  services  in  Finglish. 
His  catechetical  duties,  and  the  duty 
of  visiting  the  sick,  were  also  consider¬ 
able  ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Society  for  a  colleague 

who  might  apply  himself  to  the 
llindostan  arid  Bengal  Teneues,  and 
be  thereby  enabled  to  travel  through 
the  country,  in  order  to  convert  the  na¬ 
tives  but  this  application  appears  to 
have  been  without  effect,  at  that  time. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Stavely  w-as  ap¬ 
pointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Butler  as  the 
Company’s  chaplain,  and  arrived  in 
Calcutta  in  1762.  In  him  Mr.  Kier¬ 
nander  found  some  reparation  for  the 
loss  of  that  gentleman’s  predecessors ; 
and  proceeded,  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess,  in  the  labours  of  his  mission,  till 
17G7,  w’hen  the  house  which  the 
East  India  Company  had  lent  him  for 
the  use  of  his  church  and  school^ 
being  required  for  other  purposes,  he 
was  compelled  to  adopt  the  resolution 
of  purchasing  ground,  and  erecting  a 
church  and  school,  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pense.  In  pursuance  of  this  determi¬ 
nation,  about  the  month  of  May  1767, 
being  the  27th  year  of  his  mission,  the 
loundalion  of  this  edifice  was  laid. 
[Xcr  thr  Plate:] 
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About  the  same  period  his  reputation 
having  reached  the  court  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Shah  Alluin,  that  [)rince  solicited 
from  him  some  copies  of  the  Psalter 
and  New  Testament  in  the  Arabic 
language.  Kiernander  of  course  com¬ 
plied  with  the  rc(jucst,  and  had  after¬ 
wards  the  satisfaction  to  hear  of  their 
having  been  well  received  by  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Mullahs  ;  in  consetiuence  of 
which  he  was  induced  to  transmit  to 
Allahabad,  where  the  Shah  held  his 
court,  all  the  Arabic  psalters  and  testa¬ 
ments  in  his  possession. 

As  Mr.  Kiernander  advanced  in 
years,  he  felt  more  strongly  than  be¬ 
fore  the  need  of  assistance ;  and  at 
length  (Fetermined  to  obtain  it  at  his 
own  expense.  His  choice  fell  on  two 
young  men,  the  liev.  M.  Bento  de 
Silvestre,  and  the  Rev.  Manuel  .Toze 
de  (’osta,  who  had  been  priests  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  but  who,  on  their 
arrival  in  Calcutta,  had  made  a  public 
abjuration  of  the  errors  of  Popery. 
These  gentlemen,  by  their  apostacy 
from  the  doctrines,  or  dogmas,  of  the 
Romish  church,  drew  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  censure  of  the  chamber  of 
the  holy  oifice,  or  inquisition,  at  Goa  ; 
and  a  priest  was  sent  from  that  city  to 
Calcutta,  to  excommunicate  them. 
13ut  the  vain  denunciations  of  this 
man,  having  no  support  or  sanction 
from  the  civil  power,  and  uttered  in 
lire  centre  of  a  city  like  Calcutta, 
where  the  spirit  of  universal  tolerance 
among  all  religious  classes,  Christian, 
Mahommedan,  and  Heathen,  seemed  to 
have  erected  her  standard,  —  were  not 
only  imj)ote.nt  and  unavailing,  but  did 
not  even  attract  so  much  notice,  as 
would  have  been  necessary  to  obtain 
for  them  an  expression  of  general  con- 
temj)t. 

The  sudden  death  of  the  architect 
who  had  been  employed  by  Kiernan- 
dcr  (M.  Martin  Boutant  de  Mevell, 
a  Dane),  proved  to  be,  for  a  short 
time,  a  much  more  formidable  obstacle 
to  the  progress  of  the  mission  church, 
than  the  letters  excommunicatory  of 
the  gentlemen  at  Goa.  This  loss, 
however,  was  so  far  compensated  by 
the  perseverance  and  unremitting  dili¬ 
gence  of  tlie  Missionary  himself,  that 
the  edifice,  which  but  for  De  Mevell’s 
death  would  have  been  completed  early 
in  the  year  1770,  was  finished  and 
consecrated  on  the  23d  of  December  in 
that  year. 

Bethtephillah,  the  house  of 
prciyer,  was  the  name  given  to  it  by 


its  founder.  It  is  stated  to  have  cost 
him  above  6(),000  Sicca  rupees,  (or 
about  8000/.  sterling),  of  which  sum 
only  1,818  rupees,  (or  less  than  250/. 
sterling)  had  been  presented  in  bene¬ 
factions.  “  Thus,”  says  the  author  of 
Asiaticus,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  many  facts  in  this  narrative, 
“  after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  years,  Cal¬ 
cutta  once  more  beheld  an  English 
church,  completed  at  the  expcnce  of 
a  stranger !”  The  same  author  states, 
that  it  was  constructed  of  the  best  ma¬ 
terials,  the  Missionary  desiring  to 
make  it  as  durable  as  possible;  that  it 
was  not  in  any  respect  indebted  for  its 
existence  to  the  funds  of  a  Captain 
Griffin,  of  which  not  one  cash  was  ever 
realized  ;  and  that,  beautiful  as  it  is  as 
a  piece  of  architecture,  of  which  your 
readers  will  judge  from  the  annexed 
engraving,  (see  Plate  I.)  it  falls,  in 
that  respect,  far  short  of  the  old 
church  of  St.  John,  which  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  harlarians  in  1756. 

Mr.  Kiernander  lost  his  second  wife 
in  June  1773.  She  bequeathed  her 
jewels  for  the  benefit  of  Bethtephillah  ; 
and  with  the  amount  produced  by  their 
sale,  he  founded  a  mission  school, 
upon  his  own  ground,  behind  the 
church,  capable  of  holding  250  chil¬ 
dren.  It  was  founded  on  the  7th  of 
July  1773,  and  completed  on  the  14th 
of  March  1774. 

In  the  year  1773,  he  began  to  be 
sensible  of  the  Infirmities  of  age,  parti¬ 
cularly  of  a  rapid  decay  In  his  sight, 
which  induced  him  in  1782  to  submit 
to  the  painful  operation  of  couching. 
This  was  performed  with  such  success, 
that,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year,  he 
wrote  to  the  Society  in  England,  to 
congratulate  them  upon  his  being  able 
to  see  the  prosperity  of  the  mission. 

In  1783,  Lady  Coote  was  among  the 
communicants  at  the  mission  church. 
In  the  same  year,  the  funds  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  appear  to  have  stood  in  need  of 
assistance.  The  Rev.  Westrow  Hulse, 
chaplain  to  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  Europe,  made  a  contribution 
to  them  of  500  Sicca  rupees.  Mr. 
Kiernander  himself  gave  1000  rupees, 
and  his  son  Robert  William  Kiernan¬ 
der  gave  3000  rupees;  the  yearly  inte¬ 
rest  of  which  sums  was  to  be  aj)plied 
to  the  supj)ort  of  the  mission.  In  this 
year  also  Mr.  Diemar,  who  had  been 
sent  out  by  the  Society  as  a  coadjutor 
with  Kiernander,  in  1772,  and  for 
whom  an  annual  charge  was  from  that 
lime  made  in  the  Society’s  accounts  of 

50/., 
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50/.,  appears  to  have  relinquished  his 
appointment,  and  returned  to  Europe, 
liespeeting  the  cause  of  Mr.  Dieinar's 
return,  1  have  obtained  no  Inforroatiou. 

We  arc  now  arrived  at  a  perlo<l  in 
the  history  of  this  venerable  and  zealous 
Missionary  and  of  his  Mission  church, 
when  we  are  called  upon  to  contem¬ 
plate  them  under  theelond  of  calamity 
and  reverse  of  fortune,  for  which  the 
authorities  I  have  been  enabled  to 
consult,  assign  no  satisfactory,  or  at 
least  no  sulhcicntly  specific  cause. 
An  imputation  of  unnecessary  pagean¬ 
try  and  exjiense  in  the  days  of  prospe¬ 
rity,  has  certamly  been  laid  against 
Kiernander:  and  which  is  alleged  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  his  second  mar¬ 
riage.  It  is  said  that  “  he  displayed  a 
Swedish  vanity,  which  created  him 
many  enemies,  by  driving  in  a  carriage 
and  four  but  it  has  no  where  been 
stated,  under  wdiat  conditions  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  hand  and  large  fortune  of 
his  second  wife,  the  widow  of  a  wealthy 
European,  who  had  probably  main¬ 
tained  her  in  tluit  style.  With  much 
more  ease,  I  presume,  may  it  be  shown 
that  Kieruander’s  mission  never  enjoy¬ 
ed  adequate  support  from  home  ; — that 
his  total  allowance  from  the  Society  in 
England,  up  to  the  day  on  which  he 
ceased  to  be  considered  efficient,  was 
an  annual  stipend  of  50/.  with  a  small 
supply  of  books  and  stationery  { — that 
he  therefore  must  have  devoted  his 
own  resources,  consisting  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  fortunes  of  his  family,  to  the  erec¬ 
tion  and  support  of  bis  Mission  church 
and  school,  and  in  point  of  fact  did 
SO; — and  that  pursuing  these  objects, 
with  perhaps  a  blamable  disregard  to 
worUTiy  providence,  he  in  this  maiuier 
gathered  wer  his  head  those  clouds  of 
adversity,  which  burst  upon  him  in 
1/87,  when,  as  he  patnetically  de¬ 
scribes  his  case,  “  after  47  years  of 
service  in  the  Mission,  only  three 
ears  less  than  half  a  century,  I  was 
>y  old  age,  fatigue,  and  other  vexatious, 
quite  exhausted,  and  under  the  txices- 
sit^  of  leaving  ray  post,’’ 

There  is,  indeed,  little  room  to  doubt 
that  the  painful  incident  in  the  life 
of  Kiernander,  whicli  is  now  alxiut 
to  be  mentioned,  was  the  fruit  of, an  ar¬ 
dent,  zealous,  and  benevolent  disjiosi- 
tion,  joined  with  conqiaratively  limited 
pecuniary  resources.  It  will  he  easily 
imaginetf,  that  the  intercourse  of  a 
young  inan  of  cultivated  mind,  thrown 
by  the  appolntmeiit  of  his  su|)eriors 
in  Europe,  into  the  centre  ofan  Anglo- 
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Asiatic  population,  would  be  desired 
and  courted  by  persons*  of  rank  and 
consideration  in  that  circle  :  and  that 
the  efforts  which  a  person  so  situated 
might  almost  innocently  make  to  jhtc- 
serve  an  appearance  suited  to  the  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  he  moved,  would  he 
productive  of  pecuniary  inconvenience. 
Such  does  appear  to  have  been  the  case 
in  his  instance-  The  person  of  Kier¬ 
nander,  as  well  as  his  office,  were  held 
in  estimation  by  gentlemen  of  the  first 
rank  in  Calcutta,  In  proof  of  this,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  stale,  that  very 
shortly  after  his  arrival,  viz.  on  the  4th 
Nov.  1758,  Colonel  Robert  Clive,  and 
Mr.  William  Watts,  both  members  of 
the  government,  with  their  kulics, 
consented  to  stand  sponsors  at  the  hap- 
tlzm  of  his  son.  After  Such  a  proof  of 
personal  respect  from  persons  so  ele¬ 
vated  in  station,  it  must  have  been  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  Kiernan¬ 
der  to  avoid  society  unsuiled  in  some 
respects  to  liis  office,  mid  certainly  not 
consonant  with  his  peenuiary  means  ; 
and  this,  it  is  presumed,  will  account 
for  the  only  circumstance  in  his  his¬ 
tory  which  does  not  reflect  lustre  on 
his  name. 

But  of  whatever  description,  and  from 
whatever  cause  arising,  might  be  the 
pecuniary  derangement  which  led  to 
the  catastrophe,  anti  whatever  might 
have  been  the  circumstances  which 
deprived  Kiernander  of  the  means  of 
amicable  arrangement  with  his  cre¬ 
ditors,  it  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no 
doubt,  that  for  debts  due  from  him, 
the  seal  of  the  Sheriff  of  Calcutta  was 
affixed  to  the  gates  of  Bethtephillah,  as 
a  part  of  his  personal  estate.  Tlic 
public  w'orship  was  of  course  disconti¬ 
nued,  and  the  huiJding.stood  in  danger 
of  immediate  desecration,  by  being 
converted  into  an  auction  room.  From 
this  fate  Mr,  Grant  stepped  forward  to 
retleem  it,  and  restored  it  to  mligiou. 
lie  paid  for  it,  as  was  sUUed  in  the  me¬ 
moir  of  him  10,000  rupees,  the  sum  at 
which  it  had  been  appraised  ;  ami 
placed  it  in  trust  for  religious  and  cha¬ 
ritable  purposes  for  ever. 

In  consequence  of  this  change  in 
the  property,  and  the  retirement  of 
Kiernander  from  the  active  duties  of 
the  mission,  the  Society  in  England 
apjiear  to  have  withdrawn  from  him 
their  very  limited  j>ecuniary  support; 
leaviiig  hhn  to  depend  on  oharity,  and 
the  church  to  depend  wholly  on  4he 
gratuitous  and  heuevolent  ai<l  of  the 
Rev.  David  Brown,  lh«  Company’s 
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aenlor  Chaplain,  and  the  liberality  of 
that  gentleman  and  the  other  Trustees. 
Mr.  Chambers  in  particular,  who  re¬ 
mained  in  India  after  Mr.  Grant  had  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  together  with  Mr. 
lirown,  made  great  efforts  to  reintegrate 
it.  They  commenced,  and  in  about  four 
ears  completed,  an  enlargement  of  the 
uikling  eastward,  by  the  addition  of  a 
chancel,  separated  from  the  church  by 
eight  Corinthian  pillars  ;  and  the 
church  was  at  the  same  time  furnislied 
%yitli  new  pews,  desks,  a  pulpit,  organ- 
loft,  and  two  lustres  ;  together  w'ith  a 
new  communion-table  and  railing. 
The  Trustees  also  erected  new  offices 
to  the  house,  and  in  other  respects  very 
much  improved  the  property,  at  an  ad¬ 
ditional  expense  of  10,000  ru|^>ees.  On 
the  29th  of  December,  1793,  Mr. 
Kiernander  was  invited  to  open  the 
new  chancel,  in  which  he  administer¬ 
ed  the  sacrament.  He  expressed  him¬ 
self  extremely  happy  at  seeing  the 
edifice  so  much  improved,  and  the 
worship  so  well  attended.  The  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  attendance  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Society  by  Mr. 
Brown,  who  observed  in  his  letter, 
“  I  cannot  hut  lament  his  destitution 
in  the  84//z  year  of  his  aged*  in  conse¬ 
quence  o4'  which  the  sum  of  forty 
pounds  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Brown, 
as  a  present  from  the  Society  to  Kier¬ 
nander:  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
ever  received  any  further  pecuniary  aid 
from  that  quarter. 

Here  it  is  impossible  not  to  pause 
and  I0  reflect  upon  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  been  above  de¬ 
tailed.  We  observe  a  Missionary  de¬ 
voting  himself  to  his  mission,  and 
establishing  it  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
own  acquired  fortune,  and  erecting, 
at  his  own  expense,  a  place  of  worship 
which  did  honour  to  the  Settlement 
where  it  stood ; — w^e  observe  the  case  of 
such  a  person,  wffien  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age,  and  after  nearly  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  spent  in  the  active  duties  of  his 
mission,  brought  as  a  case  of  destitu¬ 
tion  before  the  opulent  chartered  So¬ 
ciety,  which  had  first  sent  him  from 
his  native  into  foreign  climes;  and  w-e 
see  such  a  case  then  coldly  disposed  of 
by  a  largess  of  not  more  than  forty 
pounds; — it  is  impossible,  on  review¬ 
ing  such  facts,  not  to  express  extreme 
regret  ihat  the  administrators  of  the 
funds  of  that  Society  were  not,  at  such 
a  moment,  influenced  by  more  liberal 
feelings  and  a  sounder  policy. 

But,  whatever  might  be  the  treat¬ 


ment  he  received  from  those  into 
whose  hands  he  had  early  in  life  en¬ 
trusted  his  destinies,  he  appears  to 
have  felt  little  disposition  towards  a 
premature  cessation  of  active  ser\'ice. 
Accordingly,  after  his  misfortunes  in 
Calcutta,  he  retired  to  Hoogley,  and 
offered  his  services  to  the  Dutch  at 
Chinsurah,  which  being  accepted,  he 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  that  set¬ 
tlement  by  the  Hon.  M.  Tilsing.  His 
duties  as  a  chaplain  were  far  less  la¬ 
borious  than  those  of  a  missionary, 
for  which  his  great  age  had  rendered 
him  unfit;  but  he  was  still  destined 
to  drink  of  the  cup  of  adversity;  for 
whilst  filling  this  station,  on  the  27th 
of  July,  1795,  war  was  declared  by  the 
English  against  the  Dutch  republic  ; 
the  Dutch  settlement  of  Chinsurah 
was,  in  consequence  captured,  and  the 
aged  Kiernander  became  a  Dutch  pri¬ 
soner  of  war,  m  which  character,  he 
received  from  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  the  pittance  of  50  rupees  per 
month,  for  a  subsistence.  The  English 
commissioner,  R.C.  Birch,  esq.  com¬ 
passionating  his  age,  and  sympathizing 
with  his  misfortunes,  permitted  him 
to  go  to  Calcutta,  to  reside  with  his 
daughter-in-law,  and  six  grand  child¬ 
ren.  Here  he  continued  till  the  year 
1799»  in  which  year,  upon  the  JOth 
of  April,  rising  from  his  chair  too 
suddenly,  he  fell  and  broke  his  thigh 
bone;  and,  on  the  10th  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month,  he  was  released  from 
the  present  world,  and  admitted  to  his 
eternal  rest,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
88  years,  and  after  a  residence  in  In¬ 
dia  of  60  years,  of  which  47  were 
spent  in  active  labours  as  a  Christian 
missionary. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  the 
same  grave  with  those  of  his  second 
wife,  in  the  burial  ground  connected 
with  his  church;  in  the  vestry-room 
of  which  there  is  stated  to  be  a  good 
lik-erress  of  him,  painted  by  Caleb  Gar- 
bra  nd . 

Kiernander,  in  his  expiring  moments, 
manifested  the  greatest  solicitude  re¬ 
specting  the  objects  of  his  mission. 
On  the  2Gth  of  March,  1798,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  William 
'I’oby  Ringletauhe,  who  had  proceeded 
to  Calcutta  in  the  service  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  ;  in  which  he  expresseel  his  grati- 
turle  to  God  for  the  many  instances  of 
his  favour  which  be  had  experienced  ; 
suggested  the  best  advice  and  the  most 
influential  motiv'es  to  his  successor ; 
and  particularly  pointed  him  to  those 
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j)arts  of’sacrcd  Scripture,  whidi  warrant 
and  encourage  the  expectation,  that 
Christianity  shall  cfiect  the  same 
changes,  in  countries  which  are  now 
the  scenes  of  gross  suj)erstition  and 
idolatrous  worship,  which  it  did  effect, 
some  centuries  since,  in  tliis  and  other 
European  countries,  which  were  then 
in  similar  circumstances. 

Witli  a  sliort  extract  from  this  letter, 
characteristic  of  tlie  ardent  spirit  of 
the  writer,  even  on  the  verge  of  the 
grave,  I  will  conclude  the  presetit 
article;  which  has  already,  1  fear,  ex¬ 
ceeded  reasonable  limits. 

“  And  surely,  if  ever  the  liglit  of  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus,  the  Redeemer  and  Saviour 
of  mankind,  shall  come  to  the  natives  of  this 
country,  it  must  come  from  England ;  for 
there  is  no  other  nation  In  all  the  world,  as 
the  state  of  the  world  now  is,  that  has  the 
means  or  the  opportunity  for  such  an  un- 
<lertaking :  but  for  this  excellent  purpose, 
it  seems  the  Lord  has  chosen  England,  and 
has  therefore  blessed  them  with  wonderful 
and  rapid  increase  of  possessions  in  this 
country ;  which  half  a  century  ago  was  not 
any  more  than  hardly  a  little  territoi-y  or 
small  tract  of  land,  of  about  four  or  five 
square  English  miles,  at  each  settlement  of 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay  ;  nor  had 
they  at  that  time,  when  I  arrived  in  this 
country,  any  thoughts  of  making  conquests, 
which  was  in  the  year  1740.  But  Divine 
Providence  alone  has  directed  circumstances, 
and  led  them  on  to  success,  and  has  now 
enlarged  their  possessions  to  a  most  valuable 
empire;  nor  doth  this  enlargement  yet  seem 
to  stop  in  its  extension.  And  when  at  the 
same  time,  we  consider  the  removal  of  an 
emulating  nation  (France),  who  has  been 
and  yet  is  in  opposition  to  the  main  design 
of  propagating  Christian  knowledge ;  are 
these  not  instances,  that  may  open  our  eyes 
to  see  a  wonderful  and  gracious  Divine  Pro¬ 
vidence  ;  and  that  from  the  whole  we  may 
draw  an  equal  conclusion  with  that  of  David, 
in  Psalm  105,  v.  44,  45,  that  the  Lord 
hath  given  them  the  lands  of  the  heathen, 
and  caused  them  to  inherit  the  labour  of  the 
people,  for  this  purpose  and  to  this  end, 
that  they  might  observe  His  statutes  and 
keep  His  laws — not  only  themselves,  but 
that  it  was  also  their  duty  to  bring  the 
natives  of  the  land  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  the  same  duty  of  observing 
the  Divine  statutes  and  keeping  the  Divine 
laws.  No  nation  has  as  yet  given  greater 
proofs  of  their  readiness  to  do  this,  than 
what  a  part  of  the  English  nation  has 
already  done.  And  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  but  that  all  w'ho  have  opened  eyes 
to  see  how  much  Divine  Providence  is  yet 
acting  in  favour  of  England,  particularly  at 
this  present  jreriovl,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
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world,  will  confess  that  the  above  conclusion 
is  justly  drawn,  and  ought  with  a  willing 
mind  and  united  endeavour  to  bo  executed. 

“  And  what  great  wonder  would  it  be,  to 
see  perhaps  sooner  than  we  expect,  that  the 
whole  English  nation  unites  in  a  general 
society  for  propagating  Christian  knowledge 
to  the  nations  in  the  East  Indies  yVnd 
then  how  could  the  Lord  otherwise  than 
greatly  bless  such  good  endeavour,  united 
in  the  true  spirit  of  charity  ?  This  great 
work,  so  much  desired,  would  then,  by  the 
Lord’s  mercy  and  \)lessing,  most  gloriously 
be  effected,  and  would  also  give  the  firmest 
stability  to  the  English  j)ossessions.  Yes, 

I  verily  believe,  there  will  be  few  individuals 
in  England,  who  would  exclude  themselves 
from  reaching  out  a  helping  hand  towards 
the  forwarding  of  such  a  happy  work.” 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  as  a 
coincidence,  tliat  about  the  time  when 
Kiernander  j^enned  the  letter  from 
which  tlie  above  extract  is  given,  great 
exertions  w'crc  making  in  England  to 
favour  and  promote  Missionary  enter- 
prizes.  T.  Fisher. 

- 

Mr.  Urban,  FcI'.  2. 

IlE  great  increase  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  England  is  become  the 
subject  of  continual  recurrence  and 
various  observation,  and  some  writers, 
given  probably  more  to  philosophical 
speculation  than  to  sound  wisdom, 
either  political  or  religious,  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  complain  of  its  extent,  ami  to 
frustrate  its  continuance,  by  methods 
neither  consistent  with  our  dejiendent 
nature,  nor  with  the  commands  and 
provisions  of  Divine  Providence. 

In  the  infancy  of  lunnan  society, 
the  same  mighty  fiat  which  had  called 
into  being  man,  with  the  rest  of  living 
creatures,  pronounced  ujwn  him  the 
blessing,  Gen.  i.  28,  “be  fruitful  and 
multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and 
subdue  it;’’ — most  assuredly  not  limit¬ 
ing  the  command  to  the  approaching 
race,  but  extending  it  to  all  posterity  ; 
and  this  principle  was  afterwards  re¬ 
cognised  to  Abraham  as  the  splemlid 
reward  of  his  faiiliful  obedience,  that 
“  his  seed  sitould  be  multiplied  as  the 
stars  of  iieaven,  and  as  the  sand  uj>on 
the  sea-shore,”  and  that  they  should 
possess  the  gate  of  his  enemies.  Gen. 
xxii.  17* 

A  similar  blessing  was  afterwanls 
pronounced  upon  Jacob,  through  the 
means  of  his  fatlicr  Isaac,  Gen.xxviii. 
3,  that  his  posterity  might  become  a 
multitude,  and  inherit  the  land;  and 
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in  Jacob’s  subsequent  and  solemn  ad¬ 
dress,  when  he  was  afraid  of  the  in¬ 
vasion  by  his  brother  Ksau,  this  bless¬ 
ing  is  further  recognised  by  him  as  a 
measure  on  which  lie  had  been  led 
to  rely.  Gen.  xxxil.  12. 

1  have  stated  these  passages  to  shew 
that  the  promise  of  a  large  population 
in  their  posterity,  was  received  with 
reverence,  as  the  greatest  of  all  earthly 
blessings  ;  that  it  gave  honour  to  the 
root,  and  protection  to  the  branches 
against  their  enemies,  and  was  the  so¬ 
lid  and  physical  means  of  their  future 
establishment  as  a  great  and  power¬ 
ful  nation.  In  all  subsequent  times 
down  to  the  present  in  which  we  live, 
a  nation  is  great  or  insignificant,  is 
either  enabled  to  conquer  or  oltliged 
to  submit,  according  as  its  population 
is  numerous  or  limited. 

All  the  vicissitudes  of  empires  have 
})een  effected  by  the  enlarged  power 
and  numbers  of  the  conquerors ;  the 
valour  and  strength  of  the  hosts  of 
Israel,  arose  from  their  excessive  po¬ 
pulation,  which  enabled  them  to  bring 
into  the  field  an  overwlieiming  power, 
beyond  those  of  their  enemies  : — the 
four  great  empires  of  Babylon,  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  successively  sub¬ 
dued,  and  in  their  turn  successively 
yielded,  to  the  prevailing  numbers 
which  opposed  them  ;  and  neither 
Israel,  nor,  may  it  be  subjoined,  any 
of  these  subsequent  kingdoms  would 
ever  have  yielded  to  the  arms  of  their 
invaders,  had  not  their  own  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  the  higli  hand  that  first  led 
them  forth  and  united  their  hands, 
broken  down  their  barriers,  and  yielded 
\ip  their  strong-holds  to  be  ploughed 
over  by  triumphant  invaders  ! 

Plere  then  let  England  beware  how 
she  complains  of  her  numerous  popu¬ 
lation,  and  how  she  adopts  either  se¬ 
cret  or  open  measures  to  reduce  it ! 
Let  us  remember  the  warning  voice 
of  Plutarch,  the  sage  philosopher  of 
Greece — “  the  Oracles  have  ceased, 
because  the  jdaces  where  they  spoke 
are  destroyed  :  at  present  we  can 
scarcely  find  in  Greece  three  thou- 
send  men  fit  to  bear  arms.” — “The 
Homan  soldiers  encamped  in  the 
houses,  which  the  people  of  Epirus 
had  abandoned.”  (Strabo,  Lib.  vii. 
4gQ.) 

It  is  of  no  moment  in  this  reason¬ 
ing,  whether  the  depopulation  of  a 
kingdom  arises  from  war  or  from  lux¬ 
ury,  or  from  emigration,  or  from  pes¬ 


tilence;  1  desire  to  maintain,  that  po¬ 
pulation  is  its  vigour,  its  protection, 
and  its  defence. 

I\Iuch  of  the  loss  of  the  Romans 
emose  from  their  continual  warfare 
in  all  ])arts  to  which  they  sent  out 
their  forces  ■  in  their  most  violent  at¬ 
tempts,  says  Montesquieu  (H.  23,  c. 
20),  “  they  wore  out  like  a  weapon 
kept  constantly  in  use.” 

Here  too  we  have  another  warning 
that  our  increase  of  population  is  a 
blessing,  not  so  much  given  to  us  to 
lay  waste  defenceless  cities,  and  to 
take  possession  of  foreign  states,  for 
there  we  should  become  a  national 
curse  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  render 
social  life  the  more  endearing,  to 
stretch  every  talent  to  its  extremity 
of  knowledge  and  skill,  to  carry ,  our 
numerous  discoveries,  our  commerce, 
our  laws,  our  religion,  our  benevolent 
spirit,  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  to  make  our  civilization 
the  intimate  associate  of  the  most  be¬ 
nighted  and  uncivilised  of  mankind. 
Here  are  occupations  for  all,  and  for 
more  than  all  our  utmost  population; 
our  navigation,  commerce,  arts,  and 
manufactures ;  agriculture,  and  all  our 
luminous  discoveries  in  chemistry  and 
nyineralogy  ;  our  enlightened  .theolo¬ 
gical  researches;  our  architecture ;  the 
elements  and  inexhaustible  causes  of 
improvement  in  pathology  and  sur¬ 
ge  17 ;  our  administration  of  the  laws  ; 
and  the  conduct  of  our  national  go¬ 
vernment,  under  what  may  justly  be 
termed  the  best  formed  monarchy  in 
the  rational  world  ;  all  afford  through¬ 
out  their  respective  ramifications  am¬ 
ple  developements  for  the  engagement 
of  our  population,  were  it  far  more 
extensive  than  it  is. 

We  have  no  right  to  confine  any  of 
these  pursuits  to  ourselves;  for  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  the  human  mind  are  given  for 
the  improvement  of  all  the  rational 
world.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  whom 
the  science  of  astronomy  was  re¬ 
vealed,  and  Herschell,  to  whom  that 
revelation  was  graciously  extended, 
were  not  so  enlightened  for  the  benefit 
of  this  small  island  alone,  but  for  the 
whole  universe.  So  in  every  great 
event  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and 
which  we  may  be  made  the  principal 
means,  we  are  but  national  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  ordination  of  “him  who 
alone  bringeth  mighty  things  to  pass.” 

Rome,  our  great  prototype,  presents 
us  with  a  powerful  example;  her  ci¬ 
vil 
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vil  discords  and  corruptions  weakened 
her  more  than  her  wars ;  they  left  her 
but  few  citizens,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  them  unmarried  :  to  remedy  this 
evil,  Cresar  and  Augustus  gave  re¬ 
wards  to  those  who  haci  many  children; 
the  Papian  laws  increased  those  re¬ 
wards,  and  added  penalties  upon  the 
unmarried  ;  but  these  measures  were 
adopted  too  late  to  produce  any  effec¬ 
tual  remedy. 

Augustus,  in  his  memorable  speech 
tothemarried  andtheunmarried,  whom 
he  had  placed  on  either  side  of  him, 
said,  “  while  sickness  and  war  snatch 
away  so  many  citizens,  what  must  be¬ 
come  of  the  city  if  marriages  are  no 
longer  contracted  !  The  city  does  not 
consist  of  houses,  of  porticoes,  of  pub¬ 
lic  places;  men  alone  constitute  a  city. 
You  do  not  see  men  like  those  men¬ 
tioned  in  fable,  arising  out  of  the  earth 
to  take  care  of  your  affairs,’’  &c.  &c. 
(Dio.  lib.  56.) 

The  married  men  who  had  most 
children  were  always  preferred,  whe¬ 
ther  in  the  pursuit,  or  in  the  exercise 
of  honours.  (Tac.  lib.  2.)  The  Con¬ 
sul  who  had  the  most  numerous  off¬ 
spring  was  the  first  who  received  the 
fasces  (Aul.  Gel.  2.  15),  and  he  had 
his  choice  in  the  provinces  (Tac.  lib. 
15).  The  Senator  who  had  most  child¬ 
ren  had  his  name  enrolled  first  in  the 
list  of  senators,  and  had  the  privilege 
of  delivering  his  opinion  first  in  that 
assembly,  &c.  &c. 

Thus,  while  the  multiplication  of 
their  species  w'as  the  first  object  of 
their  political  care,  their  number  was 
increased  or  diminished  according  to 
the  order  of  Providence.  (Sozom.  27.) 

Assuredly  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm 
to  the  Malthites  that  our  j)opulation 
has  increased  greatly  since  the  last  ge¬ 
neral  census;  for  if  we  have  come  to 
14|  millions,  we  have  not  been  unac¬ 
companied  with  the  standing  causes 
of  dissolution  ;  if  our  ranks  are  not 
now  thinned  by  splendid  victories, 
such  as  would  have  sudued  Pyrrhus, 
W'e  have  sufiered  by  disease  and  evil 
accidents,  and  large  emigration ;  one- 
fourth  part  of  our  burials  in  London 
are  of  infants  under  two  years  of  age ; 
and  those  who  live  only  to  70  3rears, 
are  not  a  20th  part  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths.  Kew  diseases,  of  which 
the  ancients  were  unacquainted,  have 
arisen  and  been  propagated  anwngst 
us,  and  serve  at  every  epidemic  to  ra¬ 
vage  llie  interior  of  every  dwelling. 
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The  Small-pox  aloneafibrds  an  evidence 
of  this  in  our  own  recollection,  before 
the  discovery  of  Vaccination  was  per¬ 
fected.  Fever  in  its  various  degrees,  and 
the  other  prominent  articles  in  the  last 
year’s  Bills  of  Mortality,  afford  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  for  consolation  to  the 
abovementioned  statistic  philosophers, 
that  there  is  little  danger  of  the  soil  on 
which  we  all  stand  being  overstocked  : 
on  the  contrary,  by  the  best  computa¬ 
tions  w’hich  the  subject  will  admit  of, 
there  are  not  now  the  fiftieth  part  of 
mankind  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Cajsar.  (Esprit  des  Lois,  1.  23.  c.  17 
— 19.  Hume  on  Pop.  158.) 

Besides,  if  our  present  population 
is  to  l:>e  lamented,  all  the  measures  of 
ast  ages  until  now  to  obtain  it,  must 
e  condemned.  Herodian  says  (lib. 
3.  c.  47),  that  all  Britain  was  marshy 
even  in  the  time  of  Severus,  after  the 
Romans  had  been  fully  settled  here 
above  an  whole  century.  But,  for  the 
preservation,  as  w’ell  as  comfort  of  life, 
the  people  have  drained  marshes,  tilled 
the  soil,  planted  gardens,  raised  ter¬ 
races,  walks,  dams,  and  sewers,  at 
enormous  expenses.  Ague  and  fever 
w’ere  once  suffered  to  gain  ground  over 
every  natural  anxiety,  and  the  poor 
who  had  no  means  of  alleviating  them¬ 
selves  from  such  severe  visitations,  died 
victims  to  their  ignorance  of.  treat¬ 
ment;  but  since  the  days  of  public  im- 
rovement,  the  science  of  medicine  is 
ecome  general,  the  practice  of  it  is 
improved,  and  almost  perfected  ;  and 
hospitals  have  been  erected  in  every 
district  for  the  recovery  of  the  poor : — 
these,  and  the  modern  practice  of  the 
Humane  Society,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  drowned  and  of  suspended 
animation  ;  the  efforts  to  save  life 
in  the  numerous  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  infants,  apparently  still-born, 
at  the  London  Lying-in  Hospital, — are 
all  works,  which,  if  our  population  is 
a  grievance,  must  hencefortn  be  con¬ 
demned  !  But  I  trust  we  shall  never 
see  a  day  so  ungenial  to  the  essence 
of  social  life,  so  selfish  in  its  origin,  so 
impolitic  in  regard  to  its  national  be¬ 
nefits,  and,  finally,  so  ungrateful  to  the 
Creator  and  **  giver  of  every  perfect 
gift,’’  as  that,  in  which  these  works, 
and  this  object  and  effect  of  them, 
shall  be  either  fmstrated  or  condemn¬ 
ed.  I  will  not  even  allow  them  to  be 
lamented  ;  for  their  purposes  are  the 
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ministers  (o  the  best  parts  of  our  na¬ 
ture:  ‘Mhe  city  does  not,”  said  Au¬ 
gustus,  consist  of  buildings  and  por¬ 
ticoes.’’  Wliat  would  become  of  men 
if  they  were  so  few  as  the  doctrine  in 
question  would  reduce  them  to?  no 
longer  social  life,  and  blessings  of  hu¬ 
manity,  would  ensue,  hut  a  howling- 
wilderness  w’ould  at  last  close  the 
scene  !  Would  any  parent  in  the  midst 
of  his  numerous  offspring,  exchange 
the  place  on  which  any  one  of  them 
fills  up  the  circle,  for  the  blank  which 
his  absence  could  produce?  would  he 
yield  the  heavenly  spark  of  parental 
love,  which  filled  his  bosom  at  their 
birth,  for  the  cold  calculation  of  w'hat 
their  numbers  require  for  sul>sislence ? 
If  he  were  rich  he  rejoiced  in  the 
bounteous  gift  from  Providenee  ;  and 
if  he  were  poor,  he  trusted  in  that 
superintending  wisdom  which  con¬ 
stantly  supplies  by  industry  the  wants 
of  all  whom  he  sends  upon  the  earth  ! 

Poverty,”  says  Ac].  Smith,  “  though 
it  no  doubt  discourages,  does  not  al¬ 
ways  jirevent  marriages  ;  it  seems  even 
to  be  favourable  to  generation ;  barren¬ 
ness  is  very  rare  among  those  of  infe¬ 
rior  station.  It  is  also  said  to  be  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  rearing  of  children  : 
the  tender  plant  is  produced,  but  in  a 
Cold  soil,  and  so  severea  climate,  it  soon 
withers  and  dies.”  (Smith,  W.  Na. 
1.  120.)  I  have  had  much  occasion 
for  many  years  past  to  see  the  contrary 
of  this  position,  and  any  one  may 
prove  it  by  an  hour’s  resort  to  the  cot¬ 
tages  round  London,  and  to  the  courts 
and  allies  in  the  central  parts  of  this 
metropolis.  The  workmen,  and  la¬ 
bourers  to  workmen,  in  the  various 
handicrafts  which  employ  them,  (ex¬ 
cept  in  those  that  are  dangerous  to  life, 
or  by  their  excess  of  exertion  produce 
ruptures,)  are  as  long  lived,  and  if  they 
live  moderately,  are  as  capable  of  the 
conjugal  affections,  as  any  of  their  su¬ 
periors  of  fortune ;  they  never  suffer 
half  so  much  from  labour  and  spare 
diet,  as  they  do  from  want  of  employ¬ 
ment,  and  from  the  irregularities  of 
dram-drinking,  and  ofan  ale-house  life. 

The  greater  portion  of  physical 
strength  and  vigour  of  constitution, 
which  is  given  to  those  of  the  labodr- 
ing  class  of  society,  is  most  bene¬ 
ficently  bestowed  to  enable  them  to  en¬ 
dure  more,  and  to  carry  on  to  better  ef- 
lect,  the  necessary  purposes  of  social  life  j 
wore  they  sophisticated  by  the  habi- 

tb;vT.  Mag.  FpVrvnry,  1854. 


tual  indulgences  of  the  opulent  and 
higher  stations,  this  natioh  would  in 
one  year  be  reduced  to  an  easy  prey ; 
their  increased  vigour  reduces  their 
wants,  and  supplies,  in  a  ver;^  consi¬ 
derable  degree,  the  deficiency  of  for¬ 
tune. 

If  there  be  any  truth  irt  these  re¬ 
flections,  it  will  be  easy  to  judge  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  crime  by  which 
sinister  methods  have  beert  adopted  to 
insult  the  goodness  of  God,  by  frus¬ 
trating  the  physical  effect  of  cohabi¬ 
tation,  by  abortions,  by  causing  or 
endeavouring  to  produce  miscarriages, 
by  providing  for  infants  at  their  birth, 
by  deserting  and  exposing  young  child¬ 
ren,  and  by  infanticide,  in  its  various 
branches  ;  all  these  must  assuredly  be 
esteemed  as  murder,  and  forfeit  thO 
promise  of  eternal  life!  A.  H. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Caston,  near  Walton, 
Norfolk,  Feb.  10. 

f  FORWARD  you  the  following 
account  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  Ni¬ 
cholas,  with  the  accompanying  view 
(see  Plate  IL)  from  Mr.  Clarkson’s 
History  of  Richmond,  co.  York. 

Every  lover  of  Topography  must  re¬ 
gret  that  the  County  of  Richmond  has 
remained  so  long  without  a  historian. 
I  know  of  no  history  of  that  part  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  published  by  the  late  Dr. 
Whitaker,  which,  I  understand,  is  far 
from  being  either  correct  or  replete 
with  information. 

The  very  able  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Clarkson  has  described  the  Capital  of 
Richmondshire,  leads  me  to  hope  that 
he  will  one  day  undertake  the  history 
of  the  County.  The  field  is  ample, 
the  materials  are  abundant;  and  the 
two  qualifications  indispensable  to  a 
true  topographer,  perseverance  and 
enthusiasm,  are  possessed  in  a  high 
degree  by  that  gentleman. 

Y'ours,  &c.  Richmondiensis. 


Hospittum,  or  Hospital  of  St. 
Nicholas. 

Wliere  pilgrims  oft,  and  strangers  from  afar. 
Received  that  fare,  and  consolation  sweet 
Which  frequent  toils  require.  Confession 
made, 

And  weary  limbs  refresh’d,  they  onward  went 
Along  the  rugged  paths  to  distant  lands. 

In  the  Pipe  Roll*  of  the  18th  of 
Henry  II.  (1172)  is  an  account  of  ten 


*  Tanner’s  Notitla  Monastica. 

s' nil  lings. 


au 
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shillings,  the  value  of  five  seams  of 
bread  corn  ( summis  frumenti),  given 
by  Ralph  de  Glanville  to  the  sick  in 
the  Hospital  of  Richmond,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  that  neat’  this  town. 
The  first  founder  of  it  is  unknown,  but 
as  it  was  in  the  patronage  of  the  King, 
as  parcel  of  the  Honour  of  Richmond, 
it  may  very  justly  be  ascribed  to  the 
piety  of  some  of  tne  first  Earls. 

Ilenry  IV.  in  13(J9,  granted  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  Hospital  to  Ralph  Earl 
of  Westmorland.  At  his  decease  in 
1446,  it  was  given  by  Henry  VI.  to 
his  uncle  John,  Duke  of  Bedford * * * §  *. 

The  Hospital  being  very  much  de¬ 
cayed  in  the  buildings,  and  the  re¬ 
venues  so  greatly  diminished  as  to  be 
able  to  maintain  only  one  Chaplain 
for  performing  all  the  various  duties 
belonging  to  it,  Henry  VI.  granted  it 
in  1448,  26th  of  his  reign,  to  W^illiam 
Ayscough,  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
Bench +,  formerly  Master  of  it,  who 
repaired,  or  rather  re-edified  and  en¬ 
dowed  it  as  a  second  founder.  Also  in 
the  augmentation  of  Divine  worship, 
he  founded  a  certain  chantry  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Hospital,  and  dedicated 
it  to  St.  Nicholas  the  Confessor,  to  be 
served  by  one  perpetual  Chaplain, 
therein  to  celebrate  mass  every  day  tor 
everij;.  By  the  same  grant  the  King 
gave  to  him  the  perpetual  advowson 
and  patronage  of  the  Hospital.  Ni¬ 
cholas  Kirby  also,  7th  Edw.  III.  gave 
an  additional  pension  of  three  jiounds 
to  the  same  Chaplain,  who  was  bound 
to  say  mass  dally  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Edmund,  the  King,  in  Richmond,  as 
well  as  that  of  St.  Nicholas §. 

In  this  condition  the  Hospital  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  dissolution,  and  had  re¬ 
venues  arising  from  the  gardens, 
orchards,  and  arable  land  in  their  own 
possession,  to  the  value  of  eight  pounds 
a  y^ar,  besides  divers  tenements  in  the 
Bailivvick  ofSkeeby  of  the  value  of  20.v. ; 
of  Jolbye  \3sAd. ;  ofNewsham  \  3sAd.-, 
ofHudsweli  lOy.;  inRichmond52s.8c?.; 
in  Catterick,  Constable  Burton,  and 
Harnby  2s.  8rZ. ;  which  all  together 
amounted  to  13/.  125.  a  year;  yet  hav¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  pension  of  12s.  a  year,  the 
price  at  that  time  of  twelve  bushels  of 


*  Rot.  Claus.  4  Henry  VI.  m.  11. 

-  t  Pat.  26’  Hen.  VI.  p.  2.  in.  28.  Diigd. 
Mon.  vol.  IT.  p.  479. 

X  Mon.  Ang.  II.  479. 

§  Pat.  p.  2.  7  P^d.  HI.  Pat.  20  Ric.  II. 
p.  2.  Pat.  21  Ric.  II.  p.  2. 


corn,  to  the  Anchoress  at  Richmond, 
a  gift  from  John  Earl  of  Richmond ;  and 
a  pension  of  3/.  a  year  to  the  Chaplain 
who  celebrated  mass  daily  in  theChapel 
of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Edmund  the 
King,  in  Richmond  ;  the  rental  was 
reduced  to  ten  jxiunds  only  *,  when 
clear  of  all  deductions.  It  early  shared 
the  fate  of  all  the  religious  houses  of 
small  value,  and  was  surrendered  on 
the  26th  Hen.  VIII.  by  Richard  Bald¬ 
win,  the  then  master. 

In  July  1553,  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary,  at  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  religious  houses,  William 
Beryc,  LL.D.  was  instituted  to  this 
Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Crown. 

The  second  founder  was  buried  with 
his  wife,  l^lizabeth,  daughter  and  co¬ 
heiress  of  John  Calthrop,  Esq.  whom 
he  survived  many  years,  in  the  North 
aile  of  Bedale  Church,  under  an  ala¬ 
baster  monument,  whereon  is  still  re¬ 
maining  this  inscription  in  black  letter: 

“  Hie  JacetGullelmus  Ayscough i*,  Miles, 
unus  Justiciariovuin  Domini  Regis  de  Banco, 
qui  obiit  anno  Domini  MCCCCLVI.  cujus 
anima  per  misericordiam  Domini  in  pace  re- 
quiescat.  Hie  jacet  Elizalietha,  quae  fuit 
uxor  Gulielmi  Ayscough,  Militis,  unius  Jus- 
ticiarioruin  Domini  Regis  de  Banco,  quae 
obiit  anno  Domini  MCCCC.  cujus  animae 
propicietur  Deus.  Amen. 

Sis  testis,  Ciiriste,  quod  non  jacet  hie  lapis  iste, 
Corpus  ut  oruetur,  sed  spiritus  ut  incmorctur.” 

The  room  which  tradition  and  mo¬ 
dern  appearance  points  out  as  the  site 
of  the  Chapel,  seems  to  have  been 
built  by  some  of  the  grantees  soon 
after  the  dissolution  ;  in  all  probability 
by  the  W^rays,  who  for  many  years 
had  been  tenants,  if  not  proprietors,  of 
this  property  before  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  Nortons.  The  porch 
and  entrance  into  it  from  the  Hospital,  1 
on  the  South  side,  are  very  perfect.  ^ 
Dver  the  former  is  a  small  room  with 
a  fire-place  and  two  narrow  windows,  *. 
one  of  which  looked  into  the  (Jiapel, 
the  other  into  the  cemetery.  This  re¬ 
ligious  edifice  is  now  made  use  of  as  a 
stable,  having  been  covered  over  and 
converted  to  that  purpose  not  many  ^ 


*  In  the  Archbishop’s  certificate  it  is 
called  the  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  within  : 
the  parish  church  of  Richmond,  and  is 
there  valued  at  lOZ.  13s. — Steovens’s  Sup-  i 
plement,  vol.  i.  p.  65. 

'f  See  pedigree  of  the  Ayscoughs,  in 
History  of  Riclimond,  4to  ed.  pp.  2.52,  25.3.  > 
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years  ago. 
window,  is 
the  hay-loft,  up  some  rude  steps  on 
the  outside. 

There  are  not  ma^  remains  of  the 
ancient  Hospital.  The  house,  with 
its  appurtenances,  was  granted  out  by 
the  Crown,  and  on  its  site  was  soon 
after  erected  a  modern  mansion.  In 
all  probability,  some  parts  of  the  an¬ 
cient  edifice  were  incorporated  in  the 
new  structure  ;  but  they  are  so  very 
trifling,  and  so  modernized,  that  they 
almost  escape  notice.  The  house,  as 
it  now  stands,  with  its  two  wings  and 
large  square  window's,  divided  by  stone 
innllions,  may  be  considered  as  almost 
the  only  specimen  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  a  hall- house  built  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
or  the  beginning  of  that  of  James, 
when  the  Grecian  was  supplanting  the 
Gothic  architecture,  in  the  residences 
of  the  middling  "entry  of  that  day. 

The  corridor  m  front,  betw’cen  the 
two  wings,  is  still  very  perfect;  along 
the  top  of  which  is  a  gallery  with  an 
ornamental  parapet  of  open  stone  fret¬ 
work,  of  singularly  delicate  workman¬ 
ship,  supported  by  pillars  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  order.  It  is  divided  into  five 
compartments,  each  having  a  large 
quatrefoil  in  the  centre,  with  lozenges 
and  other  tracery.  Six  urns  were 
placed  upon  the  summit  of  the  parapet, 
one  upon  each  of  the  pilasters  which 
divide  the  compartments  ;  three  of 
them  only  remaining. 

The  ?old  bell  is  still  in  the  place. 
Upon  it  are  engraven,  in  raised  cha¬ 
racters,  a  cross  patee  and  Deo  canta, 
in  Church  text  letters.  The  whole 
inscription  is  reversed,  and  the  letter  t 
in  the  second  word  is  omitted. 

In  the  inside  is  remaining  part  of 
the  old  oaken  wainscot,  divided  into 
compartments,  very  curiously  carved 
and  ornamented,  with  a  profusion  of 
ancient  sculpture,  exhibiting  roses, 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  a  variety  of 
foliage.  After  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VII.  w'ith  Elizabeth  daughter  of  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  it  became  fashionable  for  the 
gentry  to  decorate  their  houses  with 
red  and  white  roses,  as  an  expression 
of  loyalty  ;  so  that  this  wainscot,  from 
the  roses  and  other  remains  of  sculp¬ 
ture  characteristic  of  the  times,  cannot 
be  of  a  later  date  than  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII. 

The  handsome  stucco,  cornices,  and 
ceiling,  wrought  into  compartments. 


Through  the  fine  East 
now  made  a  passage  into 


are  richly  adorned  with  roses  and 
fleurs-de-lis  in  the  various  angles  of 
the  mouldings,  mixed  with  other  em¬ 
bossed  work,  now  very  much  muti¬ 
lated. 

The  gatew'ay  is  in  tolerable  repair ; 
the  ancient  flight  of  steps  leading  to  it 
from  the  road,  of  easy  ascent,  was 
taken  away  about  the  year  179®> 
used  for  the  coping  of  the  garden-wall 
in  front  of  the  Hospital. 

From  the  remains  of  this  old  Hospi¬ 
tal  having  always  been  inhabited  and 
fitted  up  as  a  farm-house,  the  edifice 
has  been  preserved  from  ruin. 

In  the  year  1813  a  piece  of  board 
was  found  over  the  North  window  of 
the  large  apartment  above  the  hall,  on 
which  was  engraven  an  inscription  in 
Roman  capitals.  The  letters  were 
filled  up  with  some  black  substance 
like  soot,  mixed  with  oil,  and  coloured 
over  with  red  paint,  to  hide  them. 
On  scraping  it  oft’,  the  following 
words  appeared  very  distinct; 

GLORIA  DEO  TRIBVENDA  NON 
NOBIS, 

PUS  OMNIA  CEDVNT  IN  BONVM. 

About  the  year  1788,  as  the  then 
tenant  was  digging  among  some  old 
rubbish  in  the  cemetery  behind  the 
Chapel,  he  found  a  coffin  hollowed 
out  of  solid  stone,  six  feet  long,  by  one 
foot  nine  inches  in  breadth  at  the 
shoulders,  and  eleven  inches^  deep; 
the  interior  dimensions,  containing  a 
body  so  very  perfect  as  to  be  given  to  a 
surgeon  for  a  skeleton.  The  coffin  is 
now  used  by  the  present  tenant  as  a 
pig  trough.  Stone  coffins  began  to  be 
disused  about  the  year  1460,  so  that 
this  body  must  have  lain,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  about  360  years,  taking  it  even 
at  the  time  when  these  coffins  were 
laid  aside. 

From  the  dissolution  of  hospitals  In 
the  26th  Henry  VIII.  St.  Nicholas 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown 
till  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  This  Queen, 
on  the  22d  of  August,  1585,  granted 
to  Theophilus  Adams  of  London,  Esq. 
and  Thomas  Butler  of  Westminster, 
Gentleman,  the  site  of  the  Hospital^ 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  all 
the  yjossessions lately  belonging  to  them. 

1619.  The  Chapel  and  Hospital  of 
St.  Nicholas,  with  the  possessions  be¬ 
longing  to  them,  then  or  lately  in  the 
occupation  of  James  Gosling,  appear 
to  have  been  granted  by  James  1.  by 
letters  patent,  in  the  seventeenth  year 
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of  his  reign,  to  John  Buck  and  others, 
and  afterwards,  in  the  18th  year  of  the 
same  reign,  by  them  granted  to  Nlcho- 
Jas  Tempest  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Gent,  and  others. 

1630.  Junes.  Settlement  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Wray,  Esq.  on  his  second  wife 
Eleanor,  sister  of  Augustine  Belspn  of 
Leeds,  Esq.  of  lands  called  St.  Nicho¬ 
las  neat  llichmond. 

1646.  March  30.  Indenture  from 
Sir  Nicholas  Tempest  of  Newcastle- 
ppon-Tyne,  Knt.  to  Thomas  Norton 
the  younger,  of  Thorpe  Perrow,  co. 
York,  Gent,  and  others,  of  all  that 
Chapel  and  Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas 
lately  dissolved,  and  all  messuages, 
lands,  tenements,  meadows,  feedings, 

f)astures  and  hereditaments  whatsoever, 
ate  in  the  tenure  or  occupation  and 
possession  of  Sir  William  Wray,  Knt. 
Thomas  Wray,  esq.  their  tenants  or 
undertenants  to  the  said  Chapel  or 
Hospital,  by  any  means  belonging  or 
appertaining,  situate,  lying,  or  being 
within  the  liberties  of  Richmond,  or 
of  the  said  Hospital.  The  estate  in 
this  indenture  is  thus  described.  [I  I  ere 
follow  the  name  and  size  of  each  field.] 
In  all  195  acres,  now  or  lately  in  the 
possession  of  James  Gosling. 

1652.  Nov.  5.  William  Smith  of 
Easby,  Gent,  sold  to  William  Norton 
of  St.  Nicholas,  all  that  close  called 
Fox  ton  close,  lying  between  the  Wes¬ 
tern  Lease  and  the  river  Swale,  within 
the  territories  of  Easby,  now  the  East 
end  of  the  Low  Bank  House  Ing, 
divided  by  a  small  run  of  water,  issuing 
from  a  rock  at  the  far  end  of  the  Clink 
Bank  Wood. 

1662.  Sept.  10.  General  release  from 
Manger  Norton,  Esq.  to  Thomas 
Wray,  Esq.  of  all  claims  relative  to 
the  sale  of  St.  Nicholas,  some  time 
the  estate  of  the  said  Thomas  Wray*. 

In  the  year  l685,  Francis  Black- 
burne,  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  purchased  of  Christopher  Nor¬ 
ton  of  St.  Nicholas,  Esq.  all  the  above- 
mentioned  premises,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  pasture  called  White  Field, 
and  the  two  closes  adjoining,  given,  it 
is  said,  by  Manger  Norton  to  his 
grandson  Thomas  Yorke,  at  his  chris¬ 
tening,  in  whose  family  it  now  remains. 

Francis  Blackburne,  the  son,  on  the 
5th  of  May,  1705,  purchased  of  Tho¬ 


*  Norton’s  release  refers  to  Wray’s  hav¬ 
ing  exonerated  the  estate  from  all  bonds, 
judgments,  ike. 


mas  Nichols  of  HartCorth,  yeoman,  all 
that  parcel  of  ground  adjoining,  ujwn 
,a  close  called  the  CJinke  Bank,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  said  Mr.  Blackburne 
.on  the  East,  one  pther  close  belonging 
to  tjie  Rev.  Matthew  Hutchinson  on 
the  West,  the  Queen’s  highway  on 
the  North,  and  upon  souie  yv’aste 
ground  called  Clarke  Green  on  the 
South,  containing  about  oue  acre  and 
a  half. 

In  the  year  1813  the  Rev,  Francis 
Blackburne,  great-grandson  of  the  first 
purchaser  of  that  name,  sold  to  Lord 
Dundas  of  Aske,  tire  sites  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital  and  Chapel,  with  all  tlie  premises 
m  his  possession,  belonging  to  lire  said 
Hospital  of  St.  Nic’nolas. 

When  these  premises  came  into  the 
possession  of  Lord  Dundas,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  put  into  complete  repair, 
due  regard  being  j;ald  to  the  |)ropriely 
of  the  parts  restored,  and  their  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  style  of  the  old  building. 
For  this  purpose  he  sent  for  411  inge¬ 
nious  architect  (Bonomi)  from  Dur¬ 
ham,  who  took  models  of  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  mouldings  and  embossed  work 
of  the  ceiling;  so  that  wherever  any  of 
them  had  been  destroyed  by  time,  or 
wanted  repairing,  tiiey  might  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  casts,  taken  either  from  llie 
original  or  similar  parts.  Before  these 
Ians  were  carried  into  execution,  his 
.ordshlp-f  gave  this  property  to  his 
grandson,  the  Hon.  Thomas  Dundas. 
- ^ - 

Mr.  Urban,  Feh.  6. 

IN  a  recent  peregrination,  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  make  a  short  stay  at  a 
very  considerable  and  fashionable  town. 
On  account  of  the  augmenting  popu¬ 
lation,  new  Churches  and  Chapels  were 
building,  the  prospective  occupancy  of 
which  had  occasioned  a  considerable 
erturbation  among  the  inhabitants, 
t  was  stated  that  a  right  of  presenta¬ 
tion  to  these  new  Churches  liad  been 
purchased  by  a  Society,  acting  under 
the  immediate  directions  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  Cambridge,  named  Simeon, 
who  nominated  the  respective  Clergy¬ 
men.  This  gentleman  is  known  to 
profess  what  are  called  Evangelical 
principles  ;  'and  the  inhabitants  are 
given  to  understand,  that  no  orthodox 
Clergyman  will  he  permitted  to  preach 
in  the  town.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  the  Parish  Churches  of  the 


F  'riiomas,  Lord  Dundas,  died  June  14, 
1820. 

neighbouring 
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neiglibouring  villages,  ■where  the  duty 
is  done  by  preachers  of  the  latter  kind, 
are  crowded  by  the  gentry ;  many  of 
wIkkti  have  declared  their  intentions 
of  declining  Chiirdi  altogether,  or  of 
attending  meetings  of  rational  dissen¬ 
ters  ;  it  being  impossible,  under  the 
law,  without  the  consent  of  the  pa¬ 
tron  and  incumbent,  for  any  minister 
of  the  Church  of  England,  to  open  a 
Chapel,  in  order  to  gratify  the  ortho¬ 
dox  inhabitants. 

Without  questioning  the  legality 
of  purchasing  and  selling  advowsons, 
I  have  always  understood,  that  a  licence 
of  mortmain,  or  some  other  recogni¬ 
tion  of  law,  is  necessary  to  enable  a 
Society  to  act  as  a  corporate  body,  and 
acquire  or  retain  property  in  the  man¬ 
ner  described.  I  may  be  mistaken ; 
but  I  should  like  to  know  the  fact,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  a  decided  friend  to  the 
Church  of  England,  and  do  not  enter¬ 
tain  a  shadow  of  doubt,  but  that  a 
systematic  exclusion  of  the  orthodox 
mode  of  Church  of  England  duty,  will 
occasion  a  very  alarming  and  dangerous 
secession  of  the  educated  and  well-in¬ 
formed  classes  of  the  community. 

One  thing  appears  to  me  clear;  that 
the  orthodox  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  in  reason  entitled  to 
have  a  Church,  w’here  the  duty  is  done 
according  to  the  principle  of  what  has 
been  justly  denominated,  by  Bishop 
Infant  and  other  members  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  for  promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge,  Rational  Piety.”  Otherwise, 
the  result  may  ultimately  be  this ;  viz. 


that  the  superior  ranks  will  become 
Unitarian  Dissenters,  and  th.e  inferior. 
Enthusiasts ;  and  thus  pure  Christia¬ 
nity  will  be  disregarded  by  the  former, 
and  profane  learning  by  the  latter: 
pro  hono  publico  ?  Query  ? 

1  have  studiously  avoided  any  thing 
like  intemperate  remark  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  dormant  state  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Convocation  (by  which  alone 
such  topicks  can,  I  believe,  be  legally 
adjusted)  promises,  in  my  judgment, 
to  be  pregnant  with  great  evils;  for  it 
is  a  fact,  that  in  most  dioceses  the  Bi¬ 
shops  do  not  like  licencing  to  Cures  any 
other  than  Orthodox  men  ;  while  in 
one  or  two  others,  only  Evangelicals 
are  in  favour.  It  is,  however,  still  in 
the  power  of  the  Clergy  to  petition 
their  respective  Bishops  as  to  the  style 
and  manner  of  preaching  fittest  to  be 
adopted,  and  thus  to  repair  the  evil 
occasioned  by  the  desideratum  of  the 
Convocation  instructions.  I  repeat, 
that  I  avoid  critical  remark,  from  a 
disinclination  to  irritate.  I  merely 
state  a  case,  which  turns  on  two 
points ;  namely,  that  an  accession  of 
low  persons,  who  go  to  all  places  of 
worsliip  indiscriminately,  and  are  in¬ 
fluenced  by  enthusiasm,  is  but  a  trifling 
good  compared  with  the  retention  of 
adherents  of  worldly  consequence  and 
education,  who  judge  from  reason,  and 
who  otherwise  wall  secede,  unless  the 
Laws  are  altered  so  as  to  allow  orthodo^^ 
Clergymen  to  open  Cltapels  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  such  adherents. 

Yours,  &c.  Cautus. 
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Seats.  Pepperhanow  Park,  Viscount  Midleton,  Lord  Lieutenant. 


Abinger  Hall,  James  Scarlett,  esq.  barrister 
Addington  Place,  near  Croydon,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

.A^ddiscombe  Cottage,  Croydon,  Alexander 
Adair,  esq. 

Ash,  Cottage  near,  W.  Hammersley,  esq. 
Ashley  Park,  Sir  Henry  Fletcher,  hart. 
Ashtead  Cottage,  Charles  Walsham,  esq. 

Park,  Hon.  Col.  F.  G.  Howard,  M.P. 


,  - —  ^ 

Ashhurst  Lodge,  Andrew  Strahan,  esq 

Bagshot  Park,  His  R.  H.  the  Duke  op 
Gloucester. 

Banstead,  Edward  Alfrey,  esq. 

—  H.  Howorth,  esq. 

N.  Winter,  esq. 

■—  House,  Miss  Motteux, 


Barnes,  W.  Farmer,  esq. 

- Priory,  S.  Colthurst  Holland,  esq.. 

Barrows  Hedges, - Quinton,  esq. 

Barwell  Court,  Esher,  J.  Sykes,  esq. 
Battersea  Rise,  lateRt.  Hon.  C.  Grant,  M.P, 
Bechworth  Castle,  in  Dorking,  Henry  Pe¬ 
ters,  esq. 

Beddington,  J.  H.  Tritton,  esq. 

- Park,  Mrs.  Anne-Paston  Gee. 

Bedford  Hill,  R.  Borradaile,  esq. 

Biggin  House,  Upper  Mitcham, - Smith, 

esq. 

Blrdhurst  Lodge,  Mrs.  Davis. 

Bookham  Grov^,  late  Hon.  Miss  Dawney. 
Bookham,  Little,  Rev.  G.  P.  B.  Pollen. 
Botleys,  near  Chertsey,  J,  I.  Briscoe,  esq. 

Box 
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Box  Hill,  Mackley  Browne,  esq. 

Boyle  Farm,  Lord  H.  Fitzgerald. 

Braybefe  House,  John  Wight,  esq. 

Ikixton  Grove,  R.  Jackson,  esq. 

Broadfield  Lodge,  W.  Palmer,  esq. 

- Place,  J.  C.  Disney,  esq. 

Brockwell  Hall,  J.  Blades,  esq. 

Brome  in  lietchworth,  Wm.  Kenrick,  esq. 
Brooks  Place,  at  Cobham,  Adm.  Sir  Gra- 
Ivam  Moore. 

Broomfield  House,  Richard  Deacon,  esq. 

Buckland,  near  Reigate, - Beaumont,  esq. 

Burford  Lodge,  Mrs.  Barclay. 

Burhill,  Walton  on  Thames,  Colonel  Tynte. 
Burwood  Cottage,  Jeremiah  Cloves,  esq. 

. .  — -  House,  Admiral  Sir  T.  Williams. 

_ Park,  Sir  John  Frederick,  bart. 

Bury  Hill,  near  Dorking, - Barclay,  esq. 

Busbridge,  late  H.  Hare  Townshend,  esq. 
Byfleet  Lodge,  R.  Bowyer,  esq. 

- - Park, - Langton,  esq. 

Byshe  Court, - Rhodes,  esq. 

Camberwell,  W.  Curteis,  esq. 

- W.  Morgan,  esq. 

- - Admiral  Knight. 

- —  Grove  Hill,  C.  Baldwin,  esq. 

Cannon  Hill,  T.  Sherwood,  esq, 

Carshalton  Lodge,  John  Ross,  esq. 

. . -  House,  W.  Reynolds,  esq. 

Cassino,  Dulwich,  C.  Hammersley,  esq. 
Charlwood  House,  William  Middleton,  esq. 

- Place,  James  Woodbridge,  esq. 

Chertsey,  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  Mrs.  Fox. 
Church-Cobham,  R.  H.  Gedge,  esq. 

Clandon  Park,  Earl  Onslow. 

Clapham,  Dr.  LIhotson. 

Clapham  Common,  Sir  Robt.  Hen.  Inglls. 

- - Francis  Luttrell,  esq. 

- - - - - —  James  Esdalle,  esq. 

- - - - James  Brogden,  esq. 

_ — - Mr.  Alderman  Scholey. 

Claremont  Park,  His  R.  H.  the  Prince 
OF  Saxe-Coburg. 

Clarence  Lodge,  A.  Belcher,  esq. 

Cobham  Court,  D.  Wetherell.  esq. 

- Park,  H.  Combe,  esq. 

Chobham  Place,  S.  Thornton,  esq. 

Cold  Blow  Cottage,  Gen.  Sir  Edw.  Haworth. 

CoombeHouse,nearKingston,E.of  Liverpool. 

Cooper’s  Hill,  Lord  Longford. 

Cosford  House,  near  Godaiming,  J.  Haw¬ 
kins,  esq. 

Croham  Hurst,  William  Dyer,  esq. 

Croydon,  Thomas  Bainbridge,  esq. 

Deepden,  at  Dorking,  Thomas  Hope,  esq. 
Denbies,  near  Dorking,  W. ,J.  Denison,  esq. 
Dltcham  Grove,  late  Charles  Coles,  esq. 
Dltton  Lodge,  Alexander  Raphael,  esq. 
Dorking,  W.  Crawford,  esq. 

- Richard  Lowndes,  esq. 

Dulwich  Common,  .1.  Whitfield,  esq. 

- - — — - H.  Budd,  esq. 

Dunsborough  House,  at  Ripley,  Rev.  G.W, 
Onslow. 

Dunstable  House,  Sir  Robert  Baker,  bart. 
Durdans,  at  Epsom,  Sir  GllbertHeathcote,bt. 
East  Sheen,  Marquis  of  Ailesbury. 


East  Sheen,  Sir  William  Kay,  bart. 

_ _ Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  bart. 

- -  James  Macxlonald,  esq. 

- - Sir  F.  M.  Ommaney,  M.  P. 

Eastwick  Park,  I..ewis  Bazelguette,  esq. 
Effingham  House,  Sir  Thos. Hussey  Apreece, 
bart. 

Egham,  Walter  Irwin,  esq. 

Elm  Bank,  Leatherhead,  Capt.  Clarke. 
Elmers,  Kingston,  W.  Disney,  esq. 

Ember  Court,  Sir  Francis  Ford,  bart. 

- late  Robert  Taylor,  esq. 

Englefield  Green,  Rt.  Hon.  Willlara-Henry 
Fremantle. 

- —  Col.  R.  Hamilton. 

- F.  Fremantle,  esq. 

Epsom,  Sir  Mark  Parsons,  bart. 

- W.  Northey,  esq. 

- John  Whitmore,  esq. 

Esher,  John  Scott,  esq. 

- Miss  De  Ponthieu. 

- Sir  E.  Nagle,  bart. 

- Lodge,  Mrs.  Terry. 

- Place,  John  Spicer,  esq. 

Ewell,  Sir  Lewen  Powell  Glynn,  bart. 

- Paul  Tatlock,  esq. 

- Calverley,  esq. 

- Court,  Mrs.  Barrett. 

- Grove, - Read,  esq. 

Fair  Oak  Lodge,  Hon.  Sir  C.  Paget. 
Farnhara,  Hon.  Sir  Alexander  Hope,  M.P. 

- —  Castle,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Fell  Court,  Sir  Thomas  Turton,  hart. 

- Hill,  in  Send,  Rev.  A.  Onslow. 

Fetcham  Park, - Hankey,  esq. 

Flngrave  Lodge,  Sir  H.  Taylor,  K.  G.H. 
Firgrove,  Farnham,  Sir  NelsouRycroft,  bart. 
Florehouse,  Godstone,  Hon.  G.  Neville. 
Fridley,  Richard  Sharp,  esq. 

Fulwick  Lodge,  T.  Dickason,  esq. 

Gatton  Park,  Sir  Mark  Wood,  bart. 

Gibbons  Grove,  in  Leatherhead,  H.  Bolton, 
esq. 

Godstone,  Mrs.  Wright. 

Gosden  House,  Bramley,  Mrs.  Sparks. 

Great  Borough  House,  Lady  Anne  Perceval. 

Grove  House,  Tooting, - Ward,  esq. 

Haling  Park,  C.  Burnett,  esq. 

Hall  Place,  Dulwich,  D.  Stow,  esq. 

Ham  House,  Countess  of  Dysart. 

- Lodge,  Capt.  Halliday,  R. N. 

- Common,  Mrs.  Cotton. 

- J.  Willcock,  esq. 

- Sir  Everard  Home,  bart. 

- General  Forbes. 

Hartswood,  W.  Clutton,  esq. 

Hatchford,  in  Cobham,  Miss  Saltonstall. 
Hatchlands,  G.  H.  Sumner,  esq. 

Headley,  Felix  LadbroVe,  esq. 

Hill  H  ouse,  Little  Bookham,  Sir  J.  Lang- 
ham,  bart. 

Holm  Castle, - Pearce,  esq.  , 

Hookfield  Grove,  E.  Knight,  esq. 

Hooley  House,  late  Colonel  Byron. 

Horsley  West,  H.  P.  Weston,  esq. 

- East,  W.  Currie,  esq. 

Horton  Park,  John  Trotter,  esq. 

.lays. 
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Jays,  near  Dorking,  Lee  Steer  Steer,  esq. 
Juniper  Hall,  Mickleham,  Thomas  Broad- 
wood,  esq. 

1  Junq)er  Hill,  Mickleham,  Sir  Lucas  Pepys, 

'  hart. 

^  Kennersley, - Langham,  esq. 

Kenyon  House,  J.  M.  Carleton,  esq. 

Kew,  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty. 
Kingston,  J.  F.  Tustln,  esq. 

King’s  Wood,  on  road  to  Reigate,  VV. 
Vizard,  esq. 

Lambeth  Palace,  Abp.  of  Canterbury. 

Lea  House,  near  Godalming,  J.  Leech,  esq. 
Leatherhead  Lodge,  T.  Dickins,  esq. 

Lime  Grove,  Edward  Fletcher,  esq. 

Lonesome  Lodge,  in  Wotton,  - r- 

Barclay,  esq. 

Long  Ditton,  Ladles  Clements. 

Loseley,  J.  More  Molyneux,  esq. 

Lower  Cheam,  Sir  Wm.  Antrobus,  bart. 
Lowfield  Heath,  R.  Cuddington,  esq. 

- VV.  Middleton,  esq. 

Lyne  House,  in  Capel,  Jas.  Broadwood,  esq. 
Maiden,  Sir  W^illiam  Clayton,  hart. 

Melrose  Hall,  Wandsworth,  D.  H.  Rucker, 
esq. 

Merstham  Hall,  Col.  Hylton  Jolliffe,  M.P. 

-  House,  Sir  Wm.  Geo.  Hylton 

JoHifFe,  bart. 

Merton,  Mr.  Justice  Park. 

Mickleham,  Sir  George  Talbot. 

- Lieut. -gen.  Milner. 

- Samuel  Boddington,  esq. 

- George  Whittam,  esq. 

Milford  House,  near  Godaiming,  Col.  Gooch. 
Mllland  House,  Rev.  J.  Cole. 

Mlllfield,  Lieut. -gen.  Bayley. 

Mitcham,  John  Shaw,  esq. 

■ - - - Benjamin  Potter,  esq. 

- Grove,  Henry  Hoare,  esq. 

Monk’s  Gi'ove,  Chertsey,  Lord  Montford. 
Moore  Park,  R.  Laing,  esq. 

Morden,  William  Bloxam,  esq. 

Morden  Park,  G.  Ridge,  esq. 

- Hall, - Daniells,  esq. 

IMortlake,  Mr.  Baron  Best. 

- M.  Burgoyne,  esq. 

Mount  Ararat,  Richmond,  Mrs.  Grosvenor. 

- -  Felix,  Earl  of  Tankerville. 

- Nod.  Edmund  Fry,  esq. 

Netley,  E.  S.  Lomax,  esq. 

Nonsuch  Park,  S.  Fanner,  esq. 

Norbiton  Place,  in  Kingston,  C.  N.  Palmer, 
esq. 

Norbury  Park,  F.  Maitland  Fuller,  esq. 

Nork  House,  in  Bansted,  Lord  Arden. 
Northampton  House,  Richmond,  Lady  Sul¬ 
livan. 

Northbrook  Place,  VV.  Keen,  esq^ 

Netting  Hill,  Rt.  Hon.  F.  J.  Robinson. 
Nutwood  Cottage,  Sir  Jamcs-Carmichael 
Smyth,  bart. 

Oaks,  The,  Earl  of  Derby. 

Oatlands  Park,  His  R.  H.  the  Duke  of 
York. 

^  )ckham  Park,  Lord  King.. 

Ockley  Court,  C.  Calvert,  esq.  M.  P. 


Ockley,  Stone-street  in, - Sikes,  esq. 

Octagon  House,  Wimbledon,  T.  Tooke,  esq. 
Painshill  Park,  Countess  of  Carhampton. 

- Mrs.  Boyd. 

Peckham  Lodge,  R.  Heale,  esq. 

Pendhill  Court,  J.  Perkins,  esq. 

Petersham,  Marchiones  of  Bute. 

- Lord  Huntingtower. 

- —  D.  Erskine,  esq. 

Pointers,  in  Cobham,  T.  Page,  esq. 
Polesdon,  in  Great  Bookham,  Joseph  Bon- 
sor,  esq. 

Povey  Cross,  near  Reigate,  T.  Wirgman,  esq. 
Purley,  near  Croydon,  T.  Leverton,  esq. 
Putney,  Marchioness  of  Exeter. 

- Earl  of  Bristol. 

- Dowager  Countess  of  Guildford. 

■  - Dowager  Lady  Grantham. 

- —  Lady  Chambers. 

- T.  Barber,  esq. 

- J.  Rice,  esq. 

- Heath,  the  Countess  de  Grey. 

- J.  Alcock,  esq. 

- - - C.  Bicknell,  esq. 

- VV.  Jones,  esq. 

- Hill,  VV.  Leader,  esq. 

- House,  Hon.  Heneage  Legge,  M.P. 

- Park-lane,  Sir  T.  Farquhar,  bart. 

Puttenham  Priory,  R.  Sumner,  esq. 
Randalls,  near  Leatherhead,  Nathaniel  Bland, 
esq. 

Redstone  House,  near  Reigate,  — —  Sim¬ 
mons,  esq. 

Reigate  Lodge,  J.  H.  Slater,  esq. 

- Priory,  Earl  Somers. 

Richmond,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch. 

- Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

- Marquis  of  Hertford. 

- Lady  Neave. 

- Mr.  Alderman  J.  J.  Smith. 

- William  Burn,  esq. 

- Mrs.  De  Brett. 

- J.  Mitchell,  esq. 

- J.  May,  esq. 

Richmond  Green,  Viscount  Fitzwilliam. 

- Sir  David  Dundas,  bart. 

- Sir  W.  Twysden,  bart. 

- -  J.  Julius,  esq. 

- J.  Ward,  esq. 

Richmond  Hill,  Marquess  of  Wellesley. 

- Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe. 

- Dowager  Countess  of  Cardigan. 

- Countess  of  Mansfield. 

- Lady  Morshead. 

- Hon.  R.  F.  Greville. 

- J.  May,  esq. 

- Miss  Elleker. 

Richmond  Park,  Great  Lodge,  Lieut.-gen. 
Sir  H.  Campbell,  bart. 

- Hill  Lodge,  Countess  of  Pembroke. 

- New  Lodge,  Lord  Visct.  Sidmouth. 

- Thatched  Lodge,  Lady  Stewart. 

■  - Spring  Grove,  Sir  Chas.  Price,  bart, 

Roehampton,  Dowager  Marchioness  of 

Downshire. 

■  - Marchioness  of  Exeter. 

— - of  Eesborough. 

Roehampton, 
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Roohampton,  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire. 

- Viscount  Clifden. 

- - - Lord  Ellenhorough. 

- Hon.  G.  J.  W.  A.  ElKs. 

- ^  J.  P.  Thorasfyn,  esq. 

• - -  Grove,  W.  Gosling,  esq. 

- -  House,  Countess  of  Kingston. 

- -  Priory,  Lady  Bernard. 

Rookery,  Dorking,  Mrs.  Fuller. 

Rook’s  Nest,  (iodstone, - Fisher,  esq. 

Rosedale  Houso,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Ruxley  Lodge,  Esher, - Phillips,  esq. 

Sandersted,  Sir  Edward  Colehrooke,  halt. 

- -  T.  S.  Benson,  esq. 

- -  Lodge,  Mrs.  Montgomery. 

Selsdon,  near  Croydon,  G.  Smith,  esq. 

Send  Grove,  Captain  Tiowles. 

Shalford  House,  H.  E.  Austen,  esq. 

Shere,  William  Bray,  esq. 

Shillingley  Park,  Earl  of  Winterton. 

Shirley  House,  John  Maberley,  esq. 

Shrubs  Hill,  Dorking,  Countess  of  Rothes. 

- House,  Sir  W.  Rush,  bart. 

Silverlands,  near  Chertsey,  Rear-admiral 
Hon.  Sir  H.  Hotham,  K.C.B. 

Slyfield  House,  Great  Bookham,  Lieut.-gen. 
L.  B.  Wallis. 

South  Borough,  Thomas  Langley,  esq. 
Stadbury  Park,  near  Epsom,  T.  VV alpole,  esq. 
Sterborough  Castle,  in  Lingfield,  C.  Smith, 
esq.  M.  P. 

Stoke  D’Abernon,  Hugh  Smith,  esq. 

Stoke  Hill,  Guildford, - Brigstock,  esq. 

- Park,  Lieut. -col.  Delap. 

Streatham  Park,  W.  T.  Money,  esq. 

- Common,  J.  Laing,  esq. 

- - - W.  Wilkinson,  esq. 

- Earl  of  Coventry. 

Sutton  Manor  House,  Lady  R.  Manners. 
- Place,  near  Guildford,  Webbe  Wes¬ 
ton,  esq. 

Tadworth  Court,  R.  Hudson,  esq. 


Thames  Dittort,  Slr'Charles  Sullivan,-  hart’. 

- - - - Lady  Fitzgerald. 

Tlirope  Lee,  Lady  Blackett. 

Tilburster  Lodge,  Godstone  A.  M’Leay,  esq. 
Tilgate  House,  W.  Lambe,  esq. 

Tilgate  Forest  Lodge,  E.  IL  Sugtlen,  esq. 
Tulse  Hill,  Dulwich,  Dr.  Edwards. 

Vale  Cottage,  Esher,  Mrs.  Giles. 

Unsted  Wood,  H.  Trower,  esq. 

Upper  Gatton  House,  Duke  of  St.  Allmn’s. 
Walton  Grove,  near  Esher,  Captain  Blair. 
Wandsworth,  T.  Coekhurn,  esq. 

— — - Mr.  Alderman  Magnay. 

- Heath,  R.  Brant,  esq. 

Waverley  Abbey,  J.  P.  Tliomson,  esq. 
Westbrook  N.  God  bold,  esq. 

Westhall  Lodge,  By  fleet,  .1.  Sparkes,  esq. 
Weston, House,  Albury,  Colonel  Clive. 
Westwood,  near  Farnham,  Mrs.  Coussniaker. 
Weybridge,  Earl  of  Portmore. 

Wimbledon,  Lord  Viscount  Melville. 

- Lord  Churchill. 

- - Count  Antonio. 

- - - —  Mr.  Justice  Richardson. 

- - - Ladies  H.  and  E.  Ashbumhara. 

- Right  Hon.  George  Tiernev. 

— ‘ — ^ — - Sir  F.  Burdett,  bart. 

- - late  Joseph  Marryatt,  esq. 

- J.  Turner,  esq. 

- - - Grove,  Mr.  Justice  Park. 

- Park,  Eflrl  Spencer. 

Windlesham  House,  L.  Fowler,  esq. 
Woburn  Farm,  Weybridge,  Sir  John  St. 

Aubyn,  bart. 

Wonersh,  Lord  Grantley. 

Woodbines,  Kingston,  F.  Robertson,  esq. 
Woodcot  Park,  James  Tessler,  esq. 
Woodfarm  Lodge,  W.  Knowles,  esq. 
Woodhill,  near  Guildford,  A.  Brough,  esq. 
Woodside  Cottage,  Mrs.  Crofts. 

W’ootton  near  Dorking,  J.  Evelyn,  esq. 


Peerage.  Earldom  to  tioward,  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  Battersea  Barony  to  St.  John,. 
Viscount  BoUngbroke;  Cranky  Viscounty  and  Ember  Cmirt  Barony  to  < 
Earl  Onslow  ;  Effingham  Barony  to  Howard  ;  Guildford  Earldom  and  ! 
Barony  to  North;  I.oughborough  Barony  to  St.  Clair-Hrskine  ;  Ockham  l 
Barony  to  King;  Pepper-harrow  Barony  to  Brodrick,  Viscount  Midlelon;  j 
Petersham  Viscounty  to  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Harrington;  Streatham  Barony  ^ 
to  Russell,  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Members  of  Parliament  for  the  County  2  ;  Blechingley  2;  Gallon  2;  Guildford  i 
2;  Haslemere2;  lleigate  2  ;  Southwark  2  ;  total  14. 

Produce.  Fish.  Plants  for  druggists  arid  perfumers  ;  hops,  particularly  at  ; 
Faruham;  turnips;  clover,  the  first  place  in  England  in  which  it  was  culti-'  » 
vated.  Stone  quarries,  at  Merstham  called  Fire-stone  because  it  cfi'ectually'  i 
resists  fire;  iron-ore;  lime  stone;  chalk,  of  which  this  county  ubounds ;  j 
brick  earth.  P'ullers  earth  at  Nutfield  near  Blechingley. 

Manufactures.  Paper;  parchment;  plate  glass;  potteries;  vinegar;  artificial  i 
stone,  established  17f)9;  dclf and  earthenware;  iron  and  brass  works;  copper  ‘ 
mills;  tanneries;  rope-making;  boat  building;  anchor-smithies;  formerly  very  ^ 
extensive  weaving  woollen  cloth  at  and  about  Cnfildford  and  Farnham,  lon<>-  ^ 
discontinued  ;  considerable  stocking  weaving  at  Godaiming. 


POPULATION. 

Hundreds  \A.  Liberties  5.  IVhole  Parishes  140.  Parts  of  Parishes  2.  Market 
Towns  II.  Inhabifnnfs,  Males  ISfT.fl?!  ;  Females  .208,787  ;  total 

Families 
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Families  employed  in  aj^ricultnrc  14,944  ;  in  trade  4(3,811  ;  in  neither  27,051. 
total  88,800.— Males  49,607;  Females  48,985  ;  total  98,592.-— 
Marriages  ^2'J ,450 . — Burials.  Males  38,263  ;  Females  36,0(32  ;  total  74,325. 

Places  having  not  less  than  JOOO  Inhabitants. 


Houses. 

Inhab. 

Southwark  13,187 

85,905 

l^amljeth 

9,919 

57,638 

Newington 

6,384 

33,047 

Bermondsey 

4,691 

25,235 

Camberwell 

3,309 

17,876 

Rotherhithe 

2,229 

12,523 

Croydon  - 

1,744 

9,254 

Claphain  - 

1,200 

7,151 

Wandsworth 

1,035 

6,702 

Kingston-  J 

upon-  >- 

1,076 

6,091 

Thames  3 

Richmond 

1,003 

5,994 

Farnham  - 

1,026 

5,413 

Battersea  - 

-  891 

4, .992 

Mitcham 

-  756 

4,453 

Chertsey 

-  84^ 

4,279 

Godaiming 

-  739 

4,098 

Houses. 

Inhab. 

Egham  - 

- 

636 

3,616 

Dorking  - 

- 

741 

3,812 

Streatham 

- 

598 

3,616 

Putney 

- 

649 

3,394 

Guildford 

- 

660 

3,161 

Reigate  - 

- 

515 

2,961 

Epsom 

- 

455 

2,890 

Mortlake 

- 

432 

2,484 

Wimbledon 

- 

829 

2,195 

Walton-upon- 
Thames  1 

1^347 

1,891 

Ash  -  - 

- 

369 

1,867 

Tooting  - 

- 

248 

1,863 

Woking  - 

- 

327 

1,810 

Carshalton 

- 

307 

1,775 

Ewell  - 

- 

337 

1,737 

Chobham 

- 

311 

1,719 

Lincjfield  - 

- 

286 

1,684 

(To  be  continued.) 

Houses. 

.  Inhab* 

Tliames  Ditton 

308 

1,592 

Windlesham 

319 

1,690 

Leatherhead 

261 

1,478 

Cobham  -  - 

262 

1,340 

Send  &  Ripley 

240 

1,283 

Worplesdon  - 

210 

1,276 

Witley 

174 

1,264 

Barnes  -  - 

216 

1,240 

Godstone 

163 

1,210 

Blechingly 

198 

1,187 

Cranley  - 

168 

1,182 

Merton  -  - 

191 

1,177 

Cbarlwood 
Stoke  next  ? 

157 

1,134 

Guildford  \ 

198 

1,120 

Esher  -  - 

205 

1,108 

Shere  -  - 

204 

1,077 

Horley  -  - 

178 

1,063 

S.  T. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feh.  10. 

OUR  Bristol  Correspondent  J.  E. 
at  p.  580,  of  your  Supplement, 
vol.  xciii.  ii.  has  commented  in  an 
able  and  comprehensive  manner  on 
the  antient  purport  of  ludicrous  carv¬ 
ings  in  Cathedral  Churches,  &c.  to 
which  may  be  attached  some  degree  of 
probability;  but  allow  me  the  attempt 
to  prove,  that  to  whatever  other  pur¬ 
pose  they  might  have  been  assigned, 
they  were  evidently  intended  as  a  severe 
satire,  which  arose  from  the  animosity 
then  existing  between  the  established 
Monks,  and  the  Mendicant  Order  of 
Friars  ;  but  in  order  to  comprehend 
more  clearly  the  force  which  this  sa¬ 
tire  was  intended  to  convey,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  I  should  refer  back  to 
the  times  in  which  they  were  executed. 

Superstition,  with  the  concomitant 
number  of  its  votaries,  continually 
poured  in  upon  the  Monastic  orders  a 
vast  influx  of  riches,  which  rendered 
them  callous  to  every  tie  of  religion, 
depraved  their  morals,  relaxed  their 
virtue,  and  finally  introduced  that 
luxury  and  impurity  which  so  strongly 
characterized  the  conventual  houses  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  ; 
the  which  immoralities  w’ere  carried 
to  so  great  an  extent,  that  Popery  itself 
seemed  to  totter  on  an  unstable  foun¬ 
dation,  an  event  produced  by  the  indo¬ 
lence  and  carelessness  of  those  w^ho 
hitherto  had  been  its  chief  supporters. 

Gext.  Mag.  Fehniary,  1824. 
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This  apathy  and  inattention  on  the 
part  of  the  Monks  was  the  chief  cause 
and  the  primary  object  of  the  Pope’s 
instituting,  about  the  commencement 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  certain  other 
religious  orders,  which,  being  founded 
on  the  express  principle  of  neither  ac¬ 
quiring  nor  attaining  any  fixed  pos¬ 
sessions,  might  be  more  alive  to  the 
welfare  and  interests  of  their  spiritual 
patron,  and  by  their  austere  and  rigid 
manners,  which  as  an  example  they 
were  intended  to  exhibit,  combined 
w'ith  the  force  of  persevering  prayer 
and  continued  preaching,  might  check 
the  onward  growth  of  heresies,  which 
began  to  unfold  themselves  in  the 
Church  at  that  period.  These  Orders, 
thus  established  in  the  years  1215, 
were  the  Mendicant  Friars,  viz.  the 
Dominican  Order,  the  Franciscan,  the 
Carmelite,  and  the  Augustine,  but 
w'ere  afterwards,  as  Mosheim’s  Eccle¬ 
siastical  History,  vol.  iii.  informs  us, 
regulated  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Tenth, 
anno  1272. 

The  new  auxiliaries  w'hich  Popery 
had  received,  contributed  greatly  to  re¬ 
vive  its  declining  dignity,  and  ample 
success  became  the  reward  of  that 
strict  attention  which  they  paid  to  the 
purposes  of  their  institution.  The  ve¬ 
neration  which  the  Monks  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  from  all  rankfe 
and  classes  of  people,  they  now  no 
longer  experienced  ;  their  follies  and 

excesses 
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excesses,  carried  to  extremes,  were  at 
last  detected,  and  the  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Laity  were  transferred  to 
the  Friars.  Privileges  of  all  kinds 
were  extended  to  them  ;  structures  of 
vast  magnificence  were  erected  for  their 
reception.  So  great,  indeed,  did  they 
become,  that  the  most  important  trans¬ 
actions  of  Government,  independent  of 
the  affairs  of  conscience,  were  trans¬ 
mitted  to  their  administration.  SeeW ar- 
ton’s  English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

The  ^fendicant  Orders,  thus  adorned 
by  distinguished  honours  and  privileges, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  offensive 
and  disgusting,  in  the  highest  degree, 
to  the  other  ecclesiastics  of  the  realm, 
both  secular  and  conventual.  In  fact, 
they  became  exceedingly  odious  ;  but 
as  the  stock  of  learning  with  which 
the  Monks  were  possessed,  was  not 
sufficiently  large  to  confute  their  novel 
doctrines,  or  direct  the  pen  of  contro¬ 
versy  against  them,  as  a  last  resource 
they  were  compelled  to  wield  the 
.meaner  weapon  of  abuse  and  ridicule, 
in  order  to  support  the  declining  popu¬ 
larity  of  their  own  fraternity,  by  coii- 
spicuous  representations  of  the  ambi¬ 
tion,  cunning,  and  hypocrisy  of  their 
adversaries. 

Before  we  take  our  farewell  of  Fi'yars^ 
know  there  was  a  deadlie  antipathie  betwixt 
them  and  Parish  Priests.  For  the  former 
slighted  the  latter  as  good  alone  to  take 
tylhes,  and  like  hackney  post-horses  onely 
to  run  the  stage  in  the  masse  booke,  secun¬ 
dum  usnm  Sarum.,  ignorant  and  unable  to 
preach.  Wherefore,  the  Friars  when  in¬ 
vading  the  pulpit,  would  not  say  to  the  par¬ 
son,  ‘  by  your  leave.  Sir,*  but  proudly  pre¬ 
suming  on  their  papal  privileges,  assumed 
it  to  themselves  as  forfeited  to  them,  for 
the  parson’s  want  of  skill,  or  will  to  make 
use  of  it.  Monks  also  hated  Friars  at  their 
hearts ;  because  their  activity  and  pragma- 
ticalnesse  made  Monks  be  held  as  idle  and 
useless  ;  yea,  as  meer  cyphers,  whilst  them¬ 
selves  were  the  onely  figures  of  reckoning 
and  account  in  the  Church.”  Fuller’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Abbeys,  b.  6*.  p.  276. 

To  avoid  a  needless  repetition,  I 
here  take  the  libety,  Mr.  Urban,  to 
refer  your  readers  to  my  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  carvings  .at  Christ¬ 
church,  (xciii.  ii.  p.  98.)  trusting  that 
they  will  make  a  fair  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  description  of  them  at  that 
page,  and  the  statement  here  given  to 
deduce  their  origin;  for  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  above  shewn,  we  may  certainly 
account  for  the  many  extraordinary 
pieces  of  sculpture  in  our  old  conven¬ 


tual  Churches,  where  the  cowl  appears 
to  be  satirized  in  the  severest  manner. 
For  the  majority  of  these  instances, 
we  may  rest  assured  the  upstart  Order 
of  Me7idicant  Friars  was  pointed  at ; 
as  a  means  which  the  Monks  adopted 
of  revenging  themselves  on  opponents, 
they  could  not  in  any  otlier  means  con¬ 
tend  with.  H.  G  *. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feh.2. 

N  your  valuable  literary  llesposi- 
tory  for  November,  17*^8,  p.  48(), 
there  is  an  account  of  an  instrument, 
which  is  there  quaintly  enough  de¬ 
scribed  by  your  correspondent  L.  C. 
of  Derby,  as  “  A  Macnine  for  curing 
Coughs,  and  other  disorders  of  the 
Lungs.”  There  is  given,  also,  a  good 
engraving,  on  wood,  of  this  machine, 
which  has  since,  with  some  little 
improvements,  justly  acquired  cele¬ 
brity  in  this  kingdom,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries  of  Europe,  under  the 
name  of  Mudge’s  Inhaler.”  In  the 
same  Volume,  for  Aug.  1748,  i).  368, 
there  ajjpears  a  letter  signed  J.  I\I.  and 
in  which  I  recognize  the  style  of  Dr. 
Mudge,  of  Plymouth,  whom  I  had 
the  advantage  of  knowing  w'ith  inti¬ 
macy,  giving  an  account  of  a  very  cu¬ 
rious  case  of  “  Mollities  Ossiuin.”  It 
was  not  long  after  the  appearance  of 
this  letter  of  L.  C.’s  that  Dr.  Mudge’s 
Inhaler  made  its  appearance,  and 
though  the  Dr.  never  concealed  from 
his  friends  that  he  was  indebted  to  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  principle  upon  w-hich  his 
machine  was  constructed,  yet  as  I  do 
not  know  that  any  more  public  avowal 
to  this  effect  was  made,  1  would,  upon 
the  principle  of  the  “  suum  cuiquef 
and  with  the  view,  also,  of  rescuing 
the  memory  of  the  truly  deserving  and 
eminent  Mudge  from  the  imputation 
of  the  species  of  plagiarism  to  which 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  avowal 
above  alluded  to  might  think  it  sub¬ 
ject,  wish  to  give  my  old  acquaintance 
“  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  the 
credit  on  this  occasion  to  which  it  has 
so  fair  and  legitimate  a  title.  It  is  no 
more  than  justice  which  I  owe  to  an 
old  breakfast  and  after-supper  compa¬ 
nion  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  of 
whom  I  may  still  say,  “  /<?,  veniente 
die,  te,  dcscedentey  reguiro.” 

CoRNUBIENSIS  QuiDAM. 

*  Not  H.  S.  as  stated  in  your  correspoa- 
dent  J.  E.’s  communication. 

Mr. 
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PLAN  OF  CROMLECHS  NEAR  KITS  CO'H'  HOUSE,  KENT. 
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Cromlechs  at  Enstone  and  Kits  Coiy  House. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Wimpole-st.  Jan.  d. 
BOUT  half  a  mile  S.  E.  of  the 
village  of  Enstone  in  Oxforcl- 
s.hire,  uj)on  the  hill  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  road  to  Oxford,  there  is  a 
large  stone  standing  upright,  of  con¬ 
siderable  dimensions;  from  the  road 
it  has  much  the  appearance  of  the 
Rollrich  stone,  called  the  King’s  stone, 
near  Long  Comj)ton,  Oxfordshire. 

I  was  inducecl  a  few  years  since,  on 
my  return  from  Worcestershire,  to 
take  a  nearer  view  and  measurement 
of  it,  by  having  the  ground  remo^'ed 
and  cleared  to  the  base  of  the  stones, 
which  convinced  me  that  it  had  been 
a  Cromlech  (i.e.  an  inclined  stone), 
originally  standing  upon  three  stones 
of  smaller  dimensions  still  remaining 
near  it,  but  from  which  it  had  long 
since  been  thrown  oft',  and  set  up¬ 
right  in  the  ground,  with  only  one 
of  the  stones  on  which  it  had  rested, 
standing  in  its  original  position  close 
by  its  side. 

This  ancient  rellck  is  situated  upon 
a  mound  of  earth,  apparently  artifi¬ 
cial,  raised  about  three  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  field  ;  and  of  the  two 
other  stones  that  supported  the  Crom¬ 
lech,  which  are  lying  down  at  a  short 
distance  from  it,  one  is  partly  buried 
under  the  soil. 

The  large  upright  stone  is  of  a  se¬ 
micircular  form  ;  its  height  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground  is  eight  feet  two 
inches,  its  greatest  width  is  six  feet 
ten  inches,  three  feet  six  inches  thick, 
ten  feet  nine  inches  from  the  top  to 
its  extremity  under  the  soil,  and  it  is 
in  the  same  rough  state  as  when  taken 
from  the  cjuarry. 

Dr.  Plot  is  the  only  author  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  mentioned  this  stone, 
and  his  opinion  inclines  to  its  being 
of  British  origin, 

“  There  stands  also  a  stone  about  half  a 
mile  S.W.  of  Enslon  Church,  on  a  bank  by 
:  t-lie  way  side  between  Neat-Eiiston  and  Ful- 
\  xoelly  somewhat  flat,  and  tapering  upward 
from  a  broad  bottom,  with  other  small  ones 
1  lying  by  it  j  and  another  near  the  road  be- 
!  twixt  Burford  and  Chipping  Norton,  which 
I  guess  might  he  erected  for  the  same  pur- 
j)ose,  with  the  two  former,  as  above- 
mentioned  :  unless  we  shall  rather  think 
both  these  and  them  to  have  been  some  of 
the  gods  of  the  ancient  Britons,  as  the  re¬ 
verend  and  learned  Dr.  Stillingjleet  thinks  it 
not  improbable  those  pyramidal  stones,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Camden  in  Yorkshire,  called  the 
Devil's  Bolts,  sometimes  were.  And  so 
likewise  Stenieherige  in  PEiltshire,  which  he 
judges  neither  to  be  a  Roman  Temple,  nor 


Danish  Momiment,  but  rather  somewhat  be- 
lonfring  to  the  Idol  Markolis,  which  Bux- 
torj  saith  the  Rabbins  called  domum  Kolia 
of  which  more  hereafter,  when  I  come  into 
that  county  ;  and  into  Kent,  where  is  Kits- 
coty-house,  which  I  take  to  be  an  antiquity 
of  the  same  kind.” — History  of  Oxfordshire, 
p.  351. 

A  short  time  afterwards  I  made  an 
excursion  to  Kits  Coty  House  *  in 
Kent,  one  of  the  most  perfect  Crom¬ 
lechs  existing  in  England,  so  called 
from  Christopher,  the  name  of  an  old 
shepherd,  w^ho  formerly  made  it  his 
habitation  for  a  number  of  years, 
from  which  it  became  distinguished 
by  the  vulgar,  as  Kit’s  Cote,  or  Cot¬ 
tage,  and  not,  as  erroneously  suppos¬ 
ed,  from  its  having  been  the  buriaL 
place  of  Cattigern,  to  whose  name  it 
bears  no  relation. 

Half  a  mile  below  this  Cromlech, 
and  fronting  the  same  aspect,  nearer 
to  Aylesford,  in  a  field  near  the  road, 
there  is  a  heap  of  stones,  which  was 
so  much  overgrown  with  coppice,  elm, 
and  white  thorn,  that  it  was  nearly  in¬ 
accessible.  The  tenant  of  the  land 
upon  being  applied  to,  readily  cleared 
it  of  the  underwood,  which  enabled 
me  to  take  a  plan  and  measurement  +  of 
these  stones,  which  lie  in  an  oval 
space  of  89  feet  circumference,  within 
which  there  are  now  sixteen  stones 
large  and  small,  apparently  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  Druidical  monument,  con¬ 
sisting  of  five  or  six  cromlechs,  all  now 
completely  overthrown.  Several  of  the 
smaller  stones  are  partly  covered  by, 
and  support  some  of  the  larger  ones, 
which  have  fallen  upon  them,  and  are 
raised  above  the  ground  in  a  slanting 
position.  The  tenant  remembers  when 
the  Cromlech  marked  A,  was  resting 
upon  its  supports,  which,  with  some 
others,  have  been  since  taken  away, 
and  also  the  circumstance  of  its  fall¬ 
ing  down  in  consequence  of  his  digr 
ging  under  it;  he  asserts  that  human 
bones  and  pieces  of  armour  were  found 
beneath  it,  and  have  likewise  been 
turned  up  by  the  plough  in  various 
parts  of  the  same  field. 

These  monuments  are  spoken  of  by 
our  earliest  historians  as  of  things  be- 


*  Two  excellent  Views  of  Kits  Cotv. 
house  were  drawn  by  the  Itite  W.  Alex¬ 
ander,  esq.  F.  S.A.  and  etched  by  Mr.  G. 
Cooke.  See,  also,  Thorpe’s  Custmualo  Rof- 
fense,  p.  68.  Edit. 

f  The  measurement  of  the  stones  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  scale.  Edit. 
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yoncl  tradition,  the  use  of  which  could 
be  even  in  their  time  but  barely  con¬ 
jectured,  and  it  is  only  by  comparing 
their  accounts  of  the  religious  rites  and 
civil  customs  of  the  Aborigines  of  this 
island,  that  a  plausible  hypothesis  can 
be  formed  of  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  erected.  Kuw.  Hudge. 

Mr. Urban,  Alcester,  Jan.  ]3. 
freedom  of  sentiment,  an  in- 
J,  herent  liberty  of  the  English  suh- 
iect,  of  engaging  in  examinations,  and 
reviewing  the  various  merits  and  de¬ 
merits  of  Legislation,  exhibits  an  evi¬ 
dent  testimony  in  support  of  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  our  Establishments;  and  at 
the  same  time,  that  an  additional  dig¬ 
nity  is  imparted  to  the  Government, 
from  the  exercise  of  the  privilege,  we 
are  animated  with  increased  veneration 
and  reverence  for  it.  During  the  po¬ 
pular  administration  of  the  Romans, 
under  the  Dictatorship  of  Puhlius 
Philo,  an  edict  was  introduced,  and 
received  the  concurrence  of  the  su¬ 
preme  authority,  forbidding  every  dis¬ 
position  to  amend  the  laws,  being  ori¬ 
ginally  published  by  the  People,  and  the 
Senate  alone  being  invested  with  such 
an  ability.  The  great  Athenian  Ora¬ 
tor  somewhere  mentions  a  decree, 
obeyed  by  the  Locrians,  of  a  still  more 
indefensible  character,  subjecting  every 
citizen,  desirous  of  bringing  in  a  new 
law,  to  declare  it  openly  before  the 
people  with  a  halter  round  his  neck, 
to  the  intent,  if  his  recommendation 
were  rejected,  as  unprofitable  for  the 
Commonwealth,  he  might  undergo  a 
process  of  strangulation,  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  his  presumption.  This  se¬ 
vere  ordinance,  amounting  almost  to 
a  prohibition,  bespeaks  the  Locrians 
to  have  considered  those  who  wished 
for  amendment,  animated  by  a  spirit 
of  sedition,  and  to  have  believed  their 
law  to  be  the  foundation  of  civil  so¬ 
ciety,  the  displacing  of  one  stone 
whereof  might  occasion  the  whole 
political  building  to  fall. 

It  would  be  advantageous,  and  a 
subject  of  Interest,  to  enter  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  various  modes  for¬ 
merly  and  at  present  in  practice,  of 
administering  criminal  justice  in  other 
countries,  with  the  present  rules  in 
England  ;  to  analyse,  with  a  view  to 
*  improvement,  the  qualities  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  critTuinal  code,  in  regard 
to  inflicting  punishment,  and  endea¬ 
vour  to  ascertain,  whether  there  are 


any  excellencies,  cither  in  such  prac¬ 
tice,  or  comj)lexure  of  nunishment,  to 
which  the  Courts  of  Justice,  in  the 
latter,  and  the  sy.stem  of  jurisprudence, 
are  unacquainted.  In  effecting  such 
an  inquiry,  and  examining  the  out¬ 
lines  of  the  laws,  tracing  them  up  to 
their  true  and  fundamental  j)rinciples, 
sufficient  evidence  will  be  presented 
of  many,  and  indeed  the  majority,  of 
the  maxims  of  the  Roman  law  being 
applicable  to  our  own.  In  the  earliest 
periods  of  history,  every  just  law  being 
in  harmony  with  the  divine  law,  or 
more  properly  the  moral  law,  and  en¬ 
grafted  upon  the  law  of  nature,  where¬ 
of  the  end  and  intent,  equity  and  jus¬ 
tice,  St.  Paul  defines  the  bond  of  per¬ 
fection,  and  Seneca,  the  bond  of  hu¬ 
man  society.  Thus  the  Divine  Law  for¬ 
bids  wrongfully  depriving  any  man  of 
his  own  ;  and  man,  in  his  erring  judg¬ 
ment,  has  subjected  the  transgression 
to  various  punishments.  According  to 
the  institutes  of  the  .Tewish  lawgivers, 
the  degree  of  punishment  was  not  in¬ 
variably  the  same,  not  fixed  or  posi¬ 
tive  ;  it  was  adapted  to  the  particular 
circumstances  attending  the  crime ; 
sometimes  only  by  a  pecuniary  fine,  and 
satisfaction  to  the  injured  party;  at 
least  so  it  is  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Exodus.  The  doctrine  of  retaliation 
was  tolerated  in  that  rejniblic,  and 
embraced  by  many  countries,  as  a  po¬ 
litical  rule  of  right ;  thus,  rendering 
an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth  ; 
and,  according  to  King  Solomon,  by  a 
severe  forfeiture,  rendering  to  the  party 
seven  fold,  and  giving  all  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  liis  house.  In  some  coun¬ 
tries,  the  measure  of  human  punish¬ 
ment  was  rated  to  the  culprits  mak¬ 
ing  compensation  in  double  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  article  stolen;  and  in  others 
he  was  doomed  to  banishment;  while 
in  Athens  death  was  the  standard.  In 
less  remote  periods,  a  distinction  be¬ 
came  generally  adopted  between  a 
robbery  committed  in  the  day  time, 
and  in  the  night.  The  embezzle¬ 
ment  of  the  public  money  was,  by 
the  Roman  code,  adjudged  a  capital 
ofl'ence.  In  the  state  of  Greece,  we 
learn,  a  double  jioriion  of  punishment 
was  administered,  in  the  instance  of 
the  commission  of  an  offence  in  a  fit 
of  drunkenness  ;  where  also  homicide 
was  excused,  upon  the  voluntary  ba¬ 
nishment  of  the  offender,  for  a  year; 
whereas  with  the  Western  Goths,  the 
evil  was  compensated  by  the  payment 
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of  a  sum  of  money  to  the  relations  of 
the  deceased.  The  laws  of  Macedon 
extended  the  punishment  for  treason 
not  only  to  the  children,  but  also  the 
other  relations  of  the  delinquent.  The 
laws  of  l.acedemon  sanctioned  a  rej^e- 
titiou  of  trial  for  the  same  ofl'ence,  and 
for  this  purpose  the  prisoner  conti¬ 
nued  a  certain  time  in  custody  after 
being  absolved  up<m  the  first  inquisi¬ 
tion.  In  Sweden,  the  crime  of  Bi¬ 
gamy  was  visited  with  a  capital  pu¬ 
nishment.  With  the  Egyptians  and 
•Tews  the  possession  of  mortal  ))olson, 
without  sufficient  reason,  was  deemed 
a  crime  of  a  high  quality,  and  only 
expiated  by  com|)elling  the  party  him¬ 
self  to  take  it :  the  act  of  perjury  was 
visited  with  the  like  punishment  the 
party  himself  would  have  sufl'ered  if 
found  guilty.  The  Romans  affixed  a 
more  certain  and  severe  sentence  ;  and 
under  the  Vandal  laws,  so  highly  was 
it  reprobated,  that  even  the  prosecu¬ 
tor  and  judge  were  included  in  the 
punishment;  while  in  other  nations, 
j)ublic  ignominy  and  shame  were 
deemed  an  ample  punishment. 

During  the  existence  of  the  Hep- 
tarOhv,  the  difference  between  direct 
evidence  of  the  fact,  and  circumstan¬ 
tial,  wasjustly  estimated;  for,  although 
the  latter  alone  was,  in  general,  con¬ 
sidered  insufficient  to  influence  the 
judge  in  determining  the  prisoner 
guilty,  it  sometimes  had  that  eft'ect. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  an  accommo¬ 
dation,  the  apparatus  for  the  torture 
of  the  criminal  was  put  in  motion,  a 
Sjjecies  of  trial  first  borrowed  from  the 
Lacedaemonians.  I  shall  not  allude  to 
the  several  methods  of  trial  by  ordeal, 
the  corsned  bread,  compurgators  and 
battle,  further  than  as  they  were 
founded  upon  the  monkish  supersti¬ 
tion  of  our  Saxon  ancestry,  they  were 
gradually  disused,  as  mankind  ad¬ 
vanced  in  the  scale  of  reason  and  in¬ 
telligence.  It  was  to  the  First  King 
William,  England  became  indebted  for 
j  a  new  system  of  criminal  justice,  in  a 
I  considerable  degree  abolishing  the 
I  above-mentioned  species  of  trial,  and 


under  his  immediate  successors  mo¬ 
dified,  until  in  the  prominent  epoch 
of  Edward  the  First,  the  criminal  po¬ 
lity  arrived  at  a  very  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection. 

Having  ofi'ered  these  ])reliminary  re¬ 
marks,  1  shall  proceed  briefly  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  diflcrence  between  the  man¬ 
ner  of  determining  questions  of  cri¬ 
minality,  adopted  by  the  generality 
of  the  continental  nations,  during  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  ;  though  I 
believe,  to  the  credit  of  their  courts 
of  judicature,  now  nearly  exploded; 
the  mode  commonly  substituted;  and 
the  established  practice  of  the  Finglish 
Courts.  With  us,  under  the  39th  ar¬ 
ticle  of  Magna  Charta,  and  several 
statutes  afterwards  passed  in  confirma¬ 
tion,  the  question  of  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence  is  determined  by  a  jury  of  the 
prisoner’s  equals, — the  indictment  is 
exhibited,  and  read  in  the  prisoner’s 
])resence,  in  a  court  open  to  every 
one’s  access, — to  the  testimony  of  the 
various  witnesses  the  jury  give  what 
credit  they  think  it  entitled,  —  the 
judge  is  considered  to  be  counsel  for 
the  accused  man ;  and  if  a  verdict  of 
guilty  be  recorded,  passes  that  sen¬ 
tence  the  law  has  annexed  to  the 
crime.  In  the  countries  alluded  to, 
the  process  was  conducted  in  a  man¬ 
ner  very  different.  The  prisoner  and 
the  prosecutor  were  closely  shut  up  in 
a  room,  no  persons,  excepting  the 
judge  and  his  secretary,  being  allowed 
to  be  present;  —  if  the  prisoner  then 
made  a  denial  of  the  crime  with 
which  he  was  charged,  the  question 
of  its  truth  or  firlsehood  was  decided 
by  the  torture.  However  strong  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  against  the  pri¬ 
soner  might  be,  however  clear  his 
guilt  from  their  evidence  might  ap¬ 
pear,  suj)posing  his  existence  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  his  guilt,  no  punishment 
could  ever  take  place  if  the  prisoner 
possessed  fortitude  sufficient  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  torture  in  all  its  different  and 
progressive  stages,  and  persevered  in 
his  assertion  of  not  guilty*.  This 
mode,  where,  to  extort  a  confession. 


j  *  The  following  anecdote  is  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  writ- 
I  ten  while  on  a  Continental  tour  in  1774,  and  which  came  into  my  possession  from  an  nc- 
I  cldental  circumstance,  a  few  years. ago.  “There  is  a  woman  now  living  in  the  Spin-house 
of  this  city  (Amsterdam)  who  was  formerly  accused  of  murder.  She  firmly  asserted  her 
innocence,  under  every  application  of  the  dreadfully  sifting  engine,  and  is  now  a  cripple  in 
i  ■every  joint  of  her  body  in  consequence  of  it.  She  had  an  accomplice  who  confessed  tlie 
I  .  iact  when  under  the  torture,  and  was  broke  upon  the  wheel.  This  woman,  after  sustaining 
1  the  tovture,  was  ordered  to  be  placed  upon  the  stage,  whilst  the  man  suffered.  He  ad¬ 
monished 
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pain  more  severe  than  when  even 
^eath  was  inflicted,  by  means  so  op¬ 
posite  to  humanity  and  shocking  to 
our  reason,  most  probably  had  its  ori¬ 
gin  in  that  maxim  prevalent  in  many 
countries,  that  no  person  ought  to  suf¬ 
fer  death,  except  him  who  confesses 
himself  worthy  of  it,  by  making  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  crime  to  which 
that  species  of  punishment  appertains. 

This  process  of  trial  has  been  relin¬ 
quished  for  one  more  refined,  and  now 
throughout  the  Continent  generally 
.  adopted.  The  prisoner  undergoes  an 
examination  in  private  before  the  judge 
and  his  secretary,  until  which  event 
he  is  not  allowed  intercourse  with 
any  person.  Afterwards  the  witnesses 
against  the  prisoner  are  examined 
apart,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  see 
them  until  the  close  of  the  evidence. 
They  are  then,  in  the  presence  of  the 
judge,  confronted  together,  in  order 
that  the  witnesses  may  be  certain  that 
the  prisoner  is  the  person  against 
whom  they  have  given  evidence.  Such 
of  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  as 
are  selected  as  material,  are,  with  the 
prisoner’s  answers,  laid  before  the 
judges,  and  he  is  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  both,  in  order  to  prepare  his 
defence,  with  the  assistance  of  coun¬ 
sel.  The  judges  decide  upon  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  law,  as  well  as  of  fact,  and  are 
possessed  of  a  power  of  directing  jray- 
nient  of  the  expenses  attenfling  the 
trial.  Upon  a  comparison  of  this 
mode  of  trial  with  the  ancient  trial 
by  jury,  we  shall  find  ample  range 
for  satisfaction  and  glorying  in  the 
wisdom  and  superiority  of  the  English 
system. 

1  have  been  led  into  these  hasty  ob¬ 
servations  from  circumstances  result- 
iiig  from  the  late  trials  at  Hertford,  and 
from  the  daily  press  not  having  been 
negligent  in  commenting  upon  the 
economy  of  our  Criminal  Jurispru¬ 
dence,  so  far  as  respects  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  those  memorable  trials  ;  the 
temper  and  moderation  with  which 
they  were  conducted  being  highly  cre¬ 
ditable  to  the  spirit  of  our  crimi¬ 
nal  law.  The  full  and  dispassionate 
inquiry  the  case  underwent,  has  given 
the  most  complete  satisfaction  to  the 
public  mind,  and  will  not  fad  to  che¬ 
rish  and  support  a  love  and  veneration 


for  our  criminal  polity.  It  is  not  my  In¬ 
tention  to  speculate  generally  upon  the 
different  opinions  in  circulation,  or 
the  various  remedies  recommended 
as  Improvements  of  criminal  law’  and 
practice,  suggesterl  principally  by  those 
proceedings;  1  shall,  at  present,  only 
briefly  refer  to  the  established  disabi¬ 
lity  of  prisoners,  cxceirt  in  cases  of 
high  treason,  to  be  benefited  in  their 
defence  by  an  unrestricted  assistance 
of  counsel,  and  with  a  wish  rather  to 
arouse  attention  to  the  subject,  and 
to  induce  others  to  offer  their  senti¬ 
ments  upon  its  policy,  than  to  give 
circulation  to  my  ow’ii.  Whether  the 
removal  of  this  disability  would  fur¬ 
ther  promote  the  true  and  substan¬ 
tial  interests  of  justice,  and  assist  in 
preserving  a  more  equal  equilibrium 
in  its  scale,  and  more  jiarticularly  in 
cases  of  the  highest  moment,  w’here 
life  and  death  are  dependant  on  the 
inquiry,  is  a  question  of  considerable 
importance,  d'ne  received  maxim,  that 
the  judge  is,  in  every  case,  the  counsel 
for  the  dccused,  appears  to  be  in  many 
instances  a  real  fiction  :  it  is  irrecon- 
cileable  to  reason,  when  attentively 
weiglied,  and  one  of  popular  objec¬ 
tion,  more  jxirticularly  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  foreign  review'cr  of  our  ju¬ 
dicial  Institutions,  who,  unaffected  by 
prejudice,  to  which  ourselves  are  open, 
IS  better  qualified  to  offer  an  opinion.. 
He  would  undoubtedly  consider  it  an 
anomaly,  that,  according  to  our  own 
common  law,  a  prisoner  can  only, 
through  courtesy,  avail  himself  of  the 
benefit  of  counsel  in  any  case  which 
affects  his  life,  unless  some  point  of 
law  shall  arise,  when  even  in  the 
most  trifling  case  of  misdemeanour 
the  privilege  is  conceded.  One  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  allowance  is,  the  addi¬ 
tional  time  every  case  would  consume, 
since  the  prisoner’s  counsel  w’ould  of¬ 
fer  observations  upon  the  evidence, 
whence  inconveniences  would  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  from  the  increased  num¬ 
ber  of  prisoners  for  trial.  In  many 
trials  no  counsel  for  the  prosecutor 
appears,  and  then  the  judge  sifts  the 
evidence  for  the  crown,  being  guided 
by  the  dejiositions  taken  at  the  pri¬ 
soner’s  committal.  Hnw’,  in  these 
cases,  will  the  standing  maxim,  of 
the  judge  being  the  prisoner’s  coun- 


monished  her  with  his  dying  breath  to  confess,  as  he  had  done,  knowing  lierself  equally 
guilty.  She  exclaimed,  ^)or  wretch  !  they  have  distracted  thee  with  pain,  thou  knowest 
not  what  thou  sayest.’  Thus  she  escaped.” 


sel. 
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sel,  apply?  Supposing  for  a  moment 
the  judge  to  be  possessed  of  the  best 
and  most  upright  intentions,  and  the 
highest  character  for  consistency  of 
conduct  in  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  never  listening  to  the  applications 
of  those  who,  to  serve  their  own  indivi¬ 
dual  wishes,  would  mislead  and  de¬ 
ceive  him,  it  is  not  a  breach  of  cha¬ 
rity  to  infer,  that  on  some  occasions 
he  might  innocently  be  betrayed  into 
erroneous  Impressions,  disadvantage¬ 
ous  to  the  unfortunate  object  at  tlie 
bar,  and  those  impressions  springing 
solely  from  an  anxiety  to  discharge 
his  uuty,  and  his  attachment  to  the 
public  service. 

The  criminal  jurisprudence  of  France 
sanctions  a  difi’erent  policy  of  practice 
in  this  particular,  under  the  opinion, 
that  were  it  otherwise,  the  prisoner 
would  be  confined  in  the  legitimate 
means  of  his  defence,  and  indeed  the 
progressive  improvement  in  the  laws 
and  administration  of  justice  in  that 
kingdom,  is  an  earnest  of  the  libera¬ 
lity  of  the  people,  and  their  disposi¬ 
tion  to  meet  the  improved  condition 
of  the  times  with  a  corresponding 
disposition  of  mind. 

You,  doubtless,  Mr.  Urbnn,  have 
by  this  time  become  as  weary  of  read¬ 
ing,  as  I  am  of  waiting.  1  cannot, 
however,  relieve  you,  or  lay  down  my 
pen  without  copying  from  the  learned 
Author  of  the  Commentaries,  a  few 
short  sentences,  applicable  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  subject.  Alluuing  to  the  settled 
rule  of  common  law,  of  not  allowing, 
in  capital  cases,  a  prisoner  counsel 
upon  the  general  issue,  unless  some 
point  of  law  shall  arise,  proper  to  be 
debated,  Blackstone  observes, 

“A  rule,  which  (however  it  may  be  pal¬ 
liated  under  cover  of  that  noble  declaration 
of  the  law,  when  rightly  understood,  that 
the  judge  shall  be  counsel  for  the  prisoner ; 
that  is,  shall  see  that  the  proceedings  against 
him  are  strictly  regular)  seems  to  be  not  at 
all  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  the  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners  by  the  English  law. 
For  upon  what  face  of  reason  can  that  as¬ 
sistance  be  denied  to  save  the  life  of  a  man, 

I  which  yet  is  allowed  him  in  prosecutions  for 
i  every  petty  trespass  ?  Nor  indeed  is  it, 


strictly  speaking,  a  part  of  our  ancient  law  : 
for  the  Mirror  having  observed  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  counsel  in  civil  suits,  ‘  who  knows 
how  to  forward  and  defend  the  cause  by  the 
rules  of  law  and  customs  of  the  realm,’  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  subjoins,  ‘  and  more 
especially  are  they  for  defence  upon  indict¬ 
ments  and  appeals  of  felony,  than  upon  other 
venial  causes.’  And  the  judges  themselves 
are  so  sensible  of  this  defect,  that  they  ne¬ 
ver  scruple  to  allow  a  prisoner  counsel  to 
instruct  him  what  questions  to  ask,  or  even 
to  ask  questions  for  him,  with  respect  to 
matters  of  fact :  for  as  to  matters  of  law, 
arising  on  the  trial,  they  are  entitled  to  the 
assistance  of  counsel.”  Vol.  IV.  p.  365. 

Yours,  &c.  S. 


Declamation  on  the  History  of 
England. 

Read  in  Trinity  College  Chapel, 
June  1777. 
f Concluded  from  p.  25.J 

OW  when  we  reflect  that  every 
tenant  of  a  Barony,  holden  of 
the  King  in  capite,  had  a  seat  in  Par¬ 
liament,  we  see  at  once  the  striking 
operation  of  this  law  ;  we  see  how  lit¬ 
tle  the  wisest  politicians  foresee  the 
distant  consequences  of  ambition.  Ed-; 
ward  and  his  Barons  by  this  device 
monopolized,  it  is  true,  the  feudal  so¬ 
vereignty,  and  prevented  their  vassals 
from  becoming  Lords  like  themselves; 
but  they  knew  not  what  they  were 
doing;  they  knew  not  that  in  the  very 
act  of  abridging,  the  property  of  the 
people,  they  were  giving  them  a  le¬ 
gislative  existence,  which  at  a  future 
day  would  enable  them  to  overthrow 
whatever  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
power,  and  to  level  that  very  feudal 
system  which  they  were  thus  attempt¬ 
ing  to  perpetuate.  For  the  tenants  in 
capite,  who  had  a  right  to  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  Parliament,  soon  became  so 
numerous  by  the  alienation  of  the 
King’s  vassals  (whose  immense  ter¬ 
ritories  were  divisible  into  many  les¬ 
ser  Baronies),  that  they  neither  could, 
nor  indeed  wished  any  longer  to  as¬ 
semble  in  their  own  rights;  the  feu¬ 
dal  peers  were,  in  fact,  become  the 
people  *,  and  the  idea  of  representa- 


*  The  House  of  Commons,  and  the  Spiritual  Lords  (who  still  sit  in  Parliament  as  te¬ 
nants  in  capite)  are  the  only  remains  of  the  genuine  feudal  territorial  peerage.  For  when 
the  tenants  in  capite  became  numerous  and  poor,  such  an  alloy  was  mixed  with  the  ancient 
original  nobility,  that  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  have  allowed  tenure  in  chief  to  convey 
any  longer  a  personal  honour  and  privilege.  The  peerage,  therefore,  no  longer  passed  with 
I  the  fief,  but  from  being  territorial  and  official,  became  personal  and  honorary.  But  as  te- 
Gent.  Mag.  February,  1824.  nuro 
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tion  came  forward  by  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence.  Parliament,  from  being sinjj- 
ly  composed  of  men,  who  sat  in  their 
own  rights  to  save  the  great  from  the 
oppression  of  tlie  Crown,  and  not  tlie 
small  from  the  oppression  of  the  great, 
now  began  to  open  its  doors  to  the 
patriot  citizen.  The  feudal  and  per¬ 
sonal,  changed  into  natural  and  cor¬ 
porate  privileges,  and  the  people,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
w'orld,  saw  the  root  of  their  liberties 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  constitution. 

As  the  multiplication  of  royal  te¬ 
nures  from  the  enfranchisement* *  of 
boroughs,  but  chiefly  from  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  this  law,  first  gave  rise  to 
popular  representation,  so  it  is  only  in 
the  continued  operation  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples  that  we  can  trace  the  distinct 
existence,  and  growing  power  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  we  knovv  that 
they  assembled  for  a  long  time  in  the 
same  chamber  with  the  peers;  that  the 
separation  was  not  preconceived  by 


the  founders  of  the  Constitution,  but 
arose  from  necessity,  when  their  num¬ 
bers  became  too  great  to  form  one  as¬ 
sembly  ;  and  we  know  that  they  never 
thought  of  assuming  popular  legisla¬ 
tive  privileges  till,  by  this  necessary 
division,  they  became  a  distinct  body 
from  the  Lords.  Thus,  though  apoliti¬ 
cal  accident  brought  the  English  Com¬ 
mons  forth  into  action,  their  legisla¬ 
tive  existence  was  the  natural  birth 
of  the  feudal  system  compressed  by  the 
Crown.  To  prove  these  truths,  we 
have  only  to  contemplate  the  history 
of  our  sister  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
governed  at  that  time  by  the  same 
laws,  there  being  very  little  difference 
between  the  Regiam  Majestateniy  the 
Scotch  code  of  these  days,  and  the 
work  compiled  by  Glanville,  Chief 
Justice  to  King  Henry  the  Second. 
The  law  of  Edward  the  First,  which 
produced  these  great  changes  J  in  Eng¬ 
land,  was  transcribed  by  the  Scotch 
Parliament  into  the  Statute  Book  of 


mire  in  chief  was  still,  from  tlie  very  nature  of  the  feudal  system,  a  legislative  title,  although 
its  exercise  was  no  longer  personally  practicable,  from  the  multiplication  of  royal  holdings 

_ a  representation  was  naturally  adopted.  The  feudal  aristocracy  thus  expanded,  changed 

by  degrees  into  a  democracy,  and  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  Government  would  have 
been  utterly  extinguished  (on  failure  of  the  peers  by  prescription),  if  the  Crown  had  not 
preserved  it  by  conferring  on  a  few,  by  personal  Investiture,  an  hereditary  right  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  in  the  room  of  that  territorial  Peerage  that  had  branched  out  and  become  a  popular 
right.  This  produced  a  great  change  in  the  order  of  the  State.  For  the  feudal  Baronage, 
after  having  produced  the  House  of  Commons,  continued  to  balance  and  struggle  with  the 
prerogative  as  a  democracy  in  the  same  manner  that  it  had  resisted  it  before  as  an  aristo¬ 
cratical  body.  Whereas,  the  Monarchial  Peerage,  which  sprung  up  on  the  decay  of  the 
feudal,  is  merely  an  emanation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  interested  in  the  support  of  the 
Crown,  from  which  it  derives  its  lustre  and  its  power,  and  has  no  connection  with  the 
feudal  system,  which  conferred  no  legislative  rights  by  tenure  in  capite,  which  tenure,  dif¬ 
fused  among  the  multitude,  constituted  the  House  of  Commons. 

*  It  is  very  probable  that  Burgage  Tenure  first  gave  the  idea  of  a  representation  of  the 
smaller  Barons.  For  when  the  King  enfranchised  a  town,  and  gave  it  lands  from  the 
royal  demesne,  this  instantly  made  the  Corporation  a  tenant  in  capite.  But  as  the  Corpo¬ 
ration  could  not  sit  in  Parliament  it  elected  a  Burgess.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  burgage 
tenure  or  tenancy  in  capite  of  a  Corporation,  that  we  now  see  such  an  insignificant  village 
as  Old  Sarum  sending  two  members  to  Parliament,  while  such  a  flourishing  town  as  Man¬ 
chester  sends  none. 

F  It  may  be  asked  what  these  great  changes  were  which  the  Act  is  said  to  have  pro¬ 
duced,  since  the  Burgesses  were  called  to  Parliament  in  the  beginning  of  Edward’s  reign, 
before  the  Act  passed,  and  since  the  lesser  Barons  were  summoned  by  the  SheriflFs  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  King  John.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  these  Parliaments  were  en¬ 
tirely  feudal,  the  Burgesses  represented  those  Corporations  that  were  tenants  in  capite,  and 
the  summon  of  the  lesser  Barons  being  by  no  means  a  popular  election,  but  a  proclamation 
for  those  who  held  sufl&cient  lands  of  the  King  in  capite  to  assemble  in  their  own  rights. 
But  when  the  statute  of  Quia  emplores  had  so  generally  dilFilsed  the  royal  holding,  that  from 
being  a  feudal  privilege  confined  to  a  few,  it  came  to  be  a  popular  and  almost  universal 
right,  a  representation  of  the  multitude  succeeded  wjDon  feudal  principles  to  a  personal  right 
of  legislation  ;  the  territorial  peerage  sunk  altogether,  or  rather  dilated  itself  to  a  House 
of  Commons,  and  that  power,  which  in  other  feudal  countries,  Irom  being  condensed  like 
the  rays  of  the  sun  to  a  focus,  consumed  the  rights  of  mankind,  produced  when  thus  scattered 
abroad  a  plentiful  harvest  of  liberty.  In  Scotland,  where  the  act  of  Quia  emptores  was  ne¬ 
ver  enforced,  the  feudal  Baronage  diffused  itself,  notwithstanding,  so  as  at  last  to  produce 
a  representation,  bnt  it  continued  to  be  a  representation  merely  feudal.  The  knights  of 
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their  Robert  the  First.  But  the  King 
of  Scotland  had  not  conquered  that 
country  as  William  had  subdued  Eng¬ 
land  ;  consequently,  he  was  rather  a 
feudal  chieftain  than  a  monarch,  and 
had  no  power  to  carry  this  law  of  Ed¬ 
ward’s  into  execution  :  for  the  Scotch 
Barons,  although  tliey  would  not  al¬ 
low  their  vassals  to  subinfeud,  yet  when 
they  sold  their  own  lands  they  would 
not  suffer  the  Crown  to  appropriate 
the  tenure,  but  obliged  the  purchasers 
to  hold  as  vassals  to  themselves.  By 
this  weakness  of  the  Scotch  crown, 
and  power  of  the  nobles,  the  tenancies 
in  capite  were  not  multiplied  as  in 
England,  the  right  to  sit  in  parlia¬ 
ment  was  consequently  not  much  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  the  original  numbers, 
and  Scotland  never  saw  a  House  of 
Commons  *,  nor  ever  tasted  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  equal  government.  When  the 
boroughs  indeed  in  later  days  were 
enfranchised,  they  assembled  in  the 
same  house  with  the  King  and  the 
Lords,  where,  awed  by  the  pride  of 
the  Lords,  and  dazzled  by  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  Crown,  they  sat  silent  in 
Parliament,  representing  the  slavery 
and  not  the  freedom  of  the  people. 


But  the  dissemination  of  property  f, 
which  in  every  country  on  earth  is 
sooner  or  later  creative  of  freedom, 
met  with  a  severe  check  in  its  early 
infancy,  from  the  Statute  of  Entails. 
— In  this  instance  even  the  Crown  of 
England  had  not  sufficient  strength  to 
ripen  that  liberty  which  had  sprung 
from  the  force  of  its  rays.  For  if 
Edward  the  First  could  have  resisted 
this  law,  wrested  from  him  by  his 
Barons  to  perpetuate  their  estates  in 
their  families,  the  English  Constitu¬ 
tion,  from  an  earlier  equilibrium  of 
property,  had  suddenly  arisen  to  per¬ 
fection,  and  the  revolution  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First  had  probably  hap¬ 
pened  two  centuries  higher  in  our  his¬ 
tory  ;  or  perhaps)  from  the  gradual  cir¬ 
culation  of  that  power  which  broke 
in  at  last  with  a  sudden  and  projectile 
force,  had  never  happened  at  all  ;  but 
the  same  effects  had  been  produced 
without  the  effusion  of  civil  blood. 
For  no  sooner  was  this  Statute  of  En¬ 
tails  shaken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  and  finally  destroyed  by  his 
successor  than  we  see  the  popular 
tide  which  had  ebbed  so  long  begin 
to  lift  up  its  waves,  till  the  mighty 


the  shires  were  representative  Barons,  not  representatives  of  the  people,  and  never  formed 
a  distinct  order  in  the  state.  Indeed  such  a  third  power  could  never  have  possibly  sprung 
up  from  a  feudal  constitution  on  any  other  principle  than  that  v/hich  is  here  laid  down. — 
There  was  no  representation  of  the  Scotch  Barons  till  the  year  1427,  when  it  was  enacted 
by  statute,  that  the  smaller  Barons  need  not  come  to  Parliament,  provided  they  sent  Com¬ 
missioners.  ^ 

*  The  representative  Barons  and  Burgesses  never  formed  in  Scotland  a  third  estate  (as 

has  been  observed  in  the  note  in  the  last  page).  They  were  considered  as  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  royal  tenants,  and  not  of  the  people  at  large,  and  therefore  naturally  assembled 
with  the  Peers,  and  sat  by  honorary  creation.  For  tenure  in  chief,  being  confined  to  a  very 
small  number,  when  compared  with  other  tenures,  still  continued  to  be  the  criterion  of 
legislation,  and  though  extended  beyond  the  practicability  of  personal  exercise,  was  highly 
feudal,  even  when  expanded  to  a  state  of  representation  !  Whereas,^  in  England,  the  sta¬ 
tute  of  Quia,  emptores  made  tenure  in  capite  almost  universal,  or,  in  other  words,  gave 
legislative  privileges  to  the  multitude  upon  feudal  principles,  which  consequently  produced 
a  representation,  not  of  royal  tenants,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  feudal  system,  but 
of  the  people,  according  to  the  natural  principles  of  human  society.  It  is  probable,  from 
this  difference  between  these  principles  of  legislation,  that  the  right  of  voting  is  so  different 
in  the  two  countries.  In  Scotland  the  Common  Council,  and  not  the  body  of  the  Burgesses, 
are  the  electors,  because  the  Corporation,  as  the  tenant  in  capite,  is  represented,  and  not  the 
individuals  composing  it,  and  no  forty  shilling  freeholder  can  vote  for  a  knight  of  the 
shire,  unless  he  holds  immediately  of  the  King.  For  if  his  tenure  be  not  royal,  he  must 
have  400Z.  scots  present  rent.  Whereas  in  England  the  right  of  election  (unless  it  has 
Wcome  otherwise  fixed  by  prescription)  is  in  the  whole  body  of  the  Burgesses,  and  all 
forty  shilling  Freeholders  vote  for  tlie  Knights  of  the  Shires,  whether  the  tenure  be  of  the 

King  or  a  subject.  i  v  u 

t  By  the  dissemination  of  property  in  this  place  is  not  meant  that  which  gave  the 

right  of  legislation  to  the  people  on  feudal  principles,  but  that  which  is  necessary  to  give 
weight  and  consequence  to  a  third  estate  so  arisen. 

I  Tlie  statute  of  fines  passed  in  the  4th  year  of  Hen^  the  Seventh,  was  purposely 
wrapped  up  in  obscure  and  covert  expressions,  in  order  to  induce  the  nobility  to  consent 
to  it,  who^would  otherwise  have  flung  it  out,  if  they  had  thought  it  would  have  barred 
entails.  But  in  the  32d  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  when  the  will  of  the  prince  was  better 

obeyed. 
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fabrics  of  prerogative  and  aristocracy 
passed  away  in  one  ruin  together. 

This  crisis,  which  shallow  men  then 
mistook,  and  still  mistake  for  anarchy, 
was  but  the  fermentation  of  the  un¬ 
conquerable  spirit  of  liberty,  infused 
as  early  as  Magna  Charta,  which  in 
working  itself  free  from  the  impuri¬ 
ties  that  oppressed  it,  was  convulsing 
every  thing  around.  When  the  fer¬ 
mentation  ceased,  the  stream  ran 
purer  than  before,  after  having  in  the 
tumult  beat  down  every  bank  that  ob¬ 
structed  its  just  and  natural  course. 

The  consummation  of  these  great 
events  is  too  recent  and  notorious  to 
demand  farther  illustration  :  their  best 
commentary  is  the  happiness  and  free¬ 
dom  which  we  enjoy  at  this  day. 

The  subject  proposed  is  therefore 
brought  to  its  conclusion  ;  but  it  is  a 
subject  too  dear  and  important  to  be 
concluded  without  a  reflection  that 
arises  very  strongly  out  of  it. 

The  English  Constitution  will  pro¬ 
bably  never  more  be  attacked  in  front, 
or  its  dissolution  attempted  by  striking 
at  the  authority  of  the  laws;  and  if 
such  attack  should  ever  be  made,  their 
foundations  are  too  deeply  laid,  and 
their  superstructure  too  firmly  cement¬ 
ed,  to  dread  the  event  of  the  contest. 
But  all  is  not  therefore  safe,  and  the 
sentinel  must  not  sleep :  the  authority 
of  the  laws  themselves  may  be  turned 
against  the  spirit  which  gave  them 
birth,  and  the  English  Government 
may  be  dissolved  with  all  the  legal 
solemnities  which  its  outward  form 
prescribes  for  its  preservation. 

This  mode  of  attack  is  the  more 
probable,  as  it  affords  respect  and 
safety  to  the  besiegers,  and  infinitely 
more  dangerous  to  the  people,  as  the 
consciences  of  good  men  are  ensnared 
by  it.  The  virtuous  citizen,  looking 
up  with  confidence  to  the  banners  of 
authority,  may  believe  he  is  defending 
the  Constitution  and  Laws,  while  he 
is  trampling  down  every  principle  of 
justice  on  which  both  of  them  are 
founded. 

It  is  impossible  therefore  to  con¬ 
clude,  without  expressing  a  fervent 
wish  that  every  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity  (at  the  same  time  that  he 


developing^  Genius,  [Feb. 

bows  with  reverence  to  the  supre¬ 
macy  of  the  state,  and  the  majesty  of 
the  laws)  may  keep  his  eyes  for  ever 
fixed  on  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution, 
manifested  by  the  Revolution,  as^the 
pole  star  of  nis  political  course,  that' 
while  he  pays  the  tribute  of  duty  and 
obedience  to  Government,  he  may 
know  when  the  reciprocal  duty  is  paid 
back  to  the  puhlick  and  to  himself. 

This  concluding  wish  is,  I  trust, 
not  misplaced,  when  delivered  within 
these  philosophical  walls.  The  sci¬ 
ences  ever  flourish  in  the  train  of  li¬ 
berty  ;  the  soul  of  a  slave  could  ne¬ 
ver  have  expanded  itself  like  New¬ 
ton’s,  over  infinite  space,  and  sighed 
in  captivity  at  the  remotest  harriers 
of  creation.  In  no  other  country  under 
heaven  could  Locke  have  unfolded 
with  dignity  the  operations  of  an  im¬ 
mortal  soul,  or  recorded  with  truth  the 
duties  and  privileges  of  society. 

- ♦ - 

On  the  influence  of  Place  and 
Circumstance  on  the  develope- 
MENT  OF  Genius  *. 

From  the  time  in  which  mankind 
were  first  capable  of  feeling  the 
power  of  Genius  and  the  extent  of  her 
influence,  numerous  indeed  have  been 
the  writers  who  have  attempted  to  de¬ 
fine  that  gift,  and  who  have  moreover 
been  desirous  to  explore  and  enume¬ 
rate,  with  all  the  accuracy  of  chemical 
analyzation,  those  objects  of  nature  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  most  calculated  to  inspire 
enthusiasm,  and  awaken  human  sus¬ 
ceptibilities. 

In  our  own  country,  and  within  the 
last  century,  Addison,  Akenside,  Beat- 
tie,  Burke,  Reynolds,  Gerard,  Alison, 
Stewart, — a  vvell-knowm  phalanx  of 
mighty  names,  have  joined  with  a  host 
of  minor  stars,  in  unfolding  these  sus¬ 
ceptibilities,  and  those  scenes  of  na¬ 
ture,  which  are  wont  to  catch  the  eye 
of  fancy,  and  invoke  in  the  mind  of 
the  beholder  a  conception  of  beauty  or 
sublimity. 

Genius  has  been  analytically  de¬ 
fined  by  Critics  to  inhere  in  a  native 
and  peculiar  impulse  of  the  mind, 
which,  in  its  operation  or  its  display,  is 
singularly  calculated  to  raise  admira- 


obeyed,  its  real  purpose  was  avowed,  and  the  statute  then  made  had  a  retrospective  ope¬ 
ration  given  to  it,  so  as  to  include  all  entails  barred  by  fines  since  the  fourth  year  of  the. 
former  reign. 

from  the  great  length  of  this  article,  we  have  been  compelled  to  abridge  it  very  con^ 
sidcrably,  which  we  hope  our  Correspondent  will  excuse.  Edit.  ’  * 


tion. 
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lion,  or  excite  intellectual  pleasure  in 
others.  Different  in  its  characteristics 
and  its  features  from  strength  of  un¬ 
derstanding,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
far  other  results.  A  man  may  possess 
good  sense ;  he  may  even  be  distin¬ 
guished  for  discernment  and  penetra¬ 
tion  of  mind,  and  yet  be  confessedly 
destitute  of  any  thing  resembling  ge¬ 
nius.  Those  powers  which  entitle 
him  to  the  character  of  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  clear  views,  do  not  by 
any  means  constitute  him  a  man  of 
genius.  Subtlety  of  parts,  and  a  capa¬ 
city  of  imagining  new  combinations, 
are  essential  to  the  latter  ;  whereas  the 
former  is  only  indicative  of  a  scope  and 
tension  of  the  intelligent  powers  which 
opens  clear  views  of  men  and  things. 
The  fancy,  or  the  intellect  of  the  mere 
man  of  judgment,  may  be  barren  of 
impressions  which  can  create  or  in¬ 
spire  pleasure-,  the  essentials  by  which 
the  latter  endowment  is  known  are,  in 
Poetry  and  the  Belles  Lettres,  by  new 
creations  of  fancy,  by  original  inven¬ 
tion,  or  the  placing  in  another  aspect 
old  subjects;  which  shall  excite  the 
sensibilities  of  others,  in  matters  of 
philosophy, — a  sagacity  in  discovering 
new'  truths,  a  quickness  of  resource, 
and  a  penetrating  insight  into  things 
of  a  profound  and  intricate  nature.  It 
may  be  remarked,  indeed,  that  so  far 
are  these  two  faculties  of  mind  from 
amalgamating  with  each  other,  that  if 
the  possession  of  a  good  understanding 
alone,  and  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
offices  and  emoluments  of  life,  sound¬ 
ness  and  decision  of  judgment,  never 
obtain  from  mankind  the  rank  and 
immunities  of  genius,  the  subtle  per¬ 
ceptive  principle  of  thought  by  which 
she  is  usually  predicated  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  often  observed  to  exist, 
associated  with  pow-ers  which,  so  far 
as  the  business  and  exigencies  of  lile  is 
concerned,  argue  a  considerable  share 
of  mental  aberration.  Instances  might 
be  multiplied  of  individuals  whose 
happy  endowments  of  intellect  can 
produce  things  which  are  singularly 
calculated  to  please  and  astonish,  who 
are  yet  so  deficient  in  those  ordinary 
talents  which  even  the  herd  of  man¬ 
kind  seem  to  possess,  as  to  offer  them¬ 
selves  an  easy  prey  to  designing  knavery. 

Upon  the  subject  of  the  indication 
of  genius — if,  in  passing  we  may  ad- 
A'ert  to  it, — it  has  been  taught  by  certain 
theorists  that  she  may  be  immediately 
jiredicated  from  certain  outward  and 


infallible  signs  which  mark  the  eco¬ 
nomy  of  her  existence.  We  are  told 
by  men  of  thinking  and  ingenuity, 
that  the  identity  of  her  existence  is 
always  discoverable, — in  the  one  case, 
from  a  certain  expression  of  features, 
as  taught  by  physiognomists;  in  the 
other,  that  the  material  organs  are 
characterized  by  a  peculiar  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  cavities  of  the  human  scull, 
— a  doctrine  maintained  by  the  cranio- 
logists. 

As  it  is  manifestly  contradicted  by 
experience,  that  all  who  plough  the 
steep  and  rugged  paths  of  science,  toil 
up  the  ascent  of  truths  already  ascer¬ 
tained  in  search  of  new  discoveries,  or 
invoke  the  bright  world  of  fancy  which 
lie  w'ithin  the  veil  of  vulgar  observa¬ 
tion,  succeed  in  their  efl’orts, — as  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  certain  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  add  little  or  no¬ 
thing  to  the  inventions  and  discoveries 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  them, 
— how  is  it  that  these  fail,  while  others, 
starting  from  the  same  goal,  and  appa¬ 
rently  wdth  the  same  gifts,  arrive  even¬ 
tually  at  the  anticipated  end.  A  course 
of  application  is  the  common  medicine 
employed,  but  success  seems  but  occa¬ 
sionally  to  await  them. 

But  it  is  said  that,  though  distin¬ 
guished  alike  for  plodding  industry, 
these  last  individuals  never  equally 
felt  that  emulative  fire  of  ambition 
opening  the  avenues  of  the  soul — that 
the  glow' of  enthusiasm  never  animated 
them,  and  realized  those  visions  of  de¬ 
light  which  have  been  confessed  by  so 
many  men  w  ho  have  abandoned  them¬ 
selves  to  literary  studies,  and  that  their 
sedulousness  w'ent  no  farther  than  lb 
secure  a  competency,  and  succeed  in 
pleasing  a  reigning  taste.  A  proper 
stimulative  medicine,  say  they,  has 
never  been  presented  to  them,  although 
they  seem  equally  to  tread  the  road 
which  has  conducted  other  adverr- 
turers  to  fame  and  intellectual  emi¬ 
nence —  which,  in  truth,  solves  the 
enigma  of  their  not  feeling  the  inspira¬ 
tions  of  genius.  The  phantom  is  gazed 
on  at  a  distance,  but  she  eludes  their 
grasp,  becctuse  a  fortunate  concurrence 
of  circumstances  has  not  predisposed 
their  minds. 

What  man  wishes  to  attain  he  may 
attain,  has  long,  in  substance,  been 
received  as  a  sort  of  aphorism  by  many 
who  have  accurately  studied  the  con¬ 
texture  of  the  human  powers,  and  their 
caj)acily  of  expansion.  Wc  likewise 

judge 
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judge  a  writer  or  artist  to  have  receiv¬ 
ed  an  ardour  and  enthusiasm  for  a 
pursuit,  when  he  sacrifices  to  it,  as  far 
as  is  possible,  all  other  considerations, 
and,  with  persevering  eagerness,  traces 
out  all  those  helps  which  can  furnish 
him  with  ideas,  or  in  any  way  render 
him  assistance.  In  the  possession, 
therefore,  of  all  the  facts  deducible 
from  the  history  of  the  human  mind, 
and  in  view  of  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  Genius  has  appeared,  while 
it  will  be  admitted  that  the  author  of 
“  De  L’Esprit,’’  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  have  much  of  reason  for  the 
basis  of  their  theories,  they  have  yet 
not  satisfied  the  examiner  concerning 
the  phenomena  of  the  very  unequal 
conditions  of  man’s  intellectual  na¬ 
ture. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  a  man  whose 
opinions,  from  their  general  excellence 
and  accuracy  of  judgment,  must  ever 
secure  the  respect  of  the  critic  and  the 
philosopher  no  less  than  of  the  artist, 
goes  very  far  when  he  is  understood  to 
teach,  without  limitation,  that  all 
men  have  it  in  their  power  to  produce 
what  they  admire  in  the  greatest  mas¬ 
ters  ;  and  that  this  more  than  usual 
exuberance  of  mental  energy  is  always 
under  the  controul,  and  subservient  to 
the  will  of  the  individual. 

When,  however,  Reynolds  teaches, 
v/ithout  reservation,  that  genius  is  ab¬ 
solutely  attainable  in  its  very  germ,  he 
advances  a  theory  somewhat  bold,  and 
goes  farther  than  most  other  specula¬ 
tors  who  have  attempted  to  define  the 
susceptibilities  of  genius. 

Many  and  by  far  the  majority  of 
those  who,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  woo 
the  inspirations  of  genius,  still  remain, 
as  already  intimated,  in  their  former 
state  of  mediocrity,  so  far  as  any  new 
or  original  display  of  powers  is  con¬ 
cerned,  which  clearly  could  not  be  the 
case,  if  unremitting  attention  alone 
were  always  crowned  with  the  same 
results. 

It  is  certain,  that  there  are  numbers, 
in  all  ages,  whose  temperament  of 
mind  is  so  dull,  or  so  imbecile,  that 
they  are  not  capable  of  rising,  by  any 
effort,  to  that  flow  and  vigour  of  ideas 
which  can  realize  the  excellence  that 
Reynolds  speaks  of,  as  being  the  off¬ 
spring  of  perseverance  and  industry. 

“  Nature,’’  observes  Helvetius,  (an¬ 
other  speculator  upon  the  sources  of 
genius),  “  has  endued  all  men,  com¬ 
monly  well  organized,  with  a  capacity 
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of  attention  necessary  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  most  lofty  ideas; — but  at¬ 
tention  is  a  fatigue  and  jiain  from 
which  people  svould  always  free  them¬ 
selves,  were  they  not  animated  .-by  a 
passion  proper  to  change  this  pain  iiito 
pleasure.”  Hence  the  author  of  “  Dc 
L’Esprit’’  concludes,  that  the  man  of 
genius  is,  in  part,  the  work  of  chance ; 
and  his  corollary,  which  proceeds  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  teeth  of  the  hypothesis 
that  each  man  may,  by  applying,  be 
at  length  enabled  to  claim  this  title, 
under  certain  limitation,  has  been  cor¬ 
roborated  by  all  exjieriencc. 

**  Genius,”  says  Or.  Gerard,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  cite  another  autho¬ 
rity  upon  this  point,  “  implies  activity 
of  imagination.  Whenever  a  fine  ima¬ 
gination  possesses  healthful  vigour,  it 
will  be  continually  starting  hints,  and 
|X)uring  in  conceptions  upon  the  mind. 
As  soon  as  any  of  them  appear,  fancy, 
with  the  utmost  alertness,  places  them 
in  every  light,  and  enables  us  to  pursue 
them  through  all  their  consequences, 
that  we  may  be  able  to  determine 
whether  they  will  promote  our  de- 
sign.”  ^  . 

Now  it  will  not  be  asserted  that 
this  activity  of  the  associating  prin¬ 
ciple  is  the  same  in  all  who  apply  with 
assiduity  to  mental  pursuits,  even  sup¬ 
posing  their  education,  their  habits  of 
life,  and  their  temperament  and  dispo¬ 
sition,  to  have  been  precisely  the  same. 
Neither  can  it,  on  the  other  hand, 
adverting  to  the  positions  of  the  French 
theorist,  be  premised  that  those  enthu¬ 
siasms  of  soul  which  are  generated 
under  a  particular  train  of  circum¬ 
stances,  are  always  productive  of  it, — 
as  wx  find  that  many  who  assimilate 
in  taste,  and  the  perception  of  literary 
beauty,  are  yet,  under  the  same  train 
of  initiatory  discipline,  widely  unequal 
in  their  capacities  to  invent  or  to  ima¬ 
gine. 

Observe  a  youth  of  good  natural 
parts ;  such  a  one  as  Beattie  has  ele¬ 
gantly  described  in  his  “Minstrel,’’ 
— one,  however,  of  whom  genius  was 
never  before  predicted.  Suppose  him 
to  be  contemplating,  from  some  fa¬ 
vourite  and  romantic  resort.  Nature, 
as  she  stands  in  the  naked  majesty  of 
original  wildness,  or  arrayed  in  ten 
thousand  colours  of  varied  beauty. 
He  roams  abroad,  perchance  at  even¬ 
ing  or  at  morning,  and  brushes  with 
his  unguided  footsteps  the  dew  of  the 
mountain  or  the  dell ; — the  stillness 

which 
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which  prevails  around,  the  bound¬ 
less  expanse  of  the  aether,  calls  forth 
active  powers  of  thought,  unfelt  be¬ 
fore,  because  not  summoned  by  the 
inBlTcnce  of  similar  circumstances  in¬ 
to  exercise.  As  he  wanders  on,  he 
inquisitively  eyes  the  blue  vault  above 
him.  Perhaps  the  morning  or  even¬ 
ing  sun,  beaming  effulgently  from  the 
etherial,  or  the  faint  and  uncertain 
twinkle  of  a  remote  star,  arrests  his 
attention,  and  at  length  stimulates 
an  ardent  curiosity  to  search  into  the 
hidden  causes  of  the  objects  he  be¬ 
holds,  now,  as  it  seems,  for  the  first 
time,  so  far  as  any  degree  of  interest  is 
concerned.  He  views  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  finely  wooded  by  its  innumerable 
productions  ; — the  forest  tree  stretch¬ 
ing  its  majestic  form  above  minor  ob¬ 
jects  which  rise  about  him,  the  shrub 
variegated  endlessly  in  its  species,  the 
humble  floweret,  as  it  peeps  unobtru¬ 
sively  from  the  grass  which  almost 
conceals  it,  become,  respectively,  the' 
subjects  of  curiosity. 

Energized  by  an  ardour  unfelt  be¬ 
fore  to  the  process  of  thinking,  he  is 
stimulated,  in  the  former  case,  with  a 
desire  of  knowing  facts  relative  to  the 
existence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  which 
so  mysteriously  perform  their  apparent 
revolutions,  their  magnitude  and  laws 
of  motion,  their  actual  existence  and 
relative  distances,  from  experiment  and 
personal  inspection, — in  the  latter,  he 
feels  a  new  excitement  rising  within 
him,  to  trace  out  the  causes  whereby 
soils  and  atmosphere  are  instrumental 
to  the  growth  and  luxuriance  of  the 
diversified  economy  of  Nature  which 
meets  his  gaze. 

Awakened  to  new  and  invigorated 
perception  by  the  train  of  images, 
views,  combinations,  and  inquiries, 
which  rise  within  his  breast,  he  pre¬ 
sently  expatiates  with  ardour  over 
earth,  peopled  with  all  her  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  adorned  with  her  varied 
garniture,  with  an  understanding  in 
which  the  germ  of  an  accurate  and 
restless  thirst  for  knowledge  is  now 
determined  to  action.  The  extent, 
magnificence,  congruity,  and  beauty 
of  the  system  which  he  beholds,  and 
the  sphere  which  he  inhabits,  crowd 
upon  his  awakened  soul,  and  im¬ 
press  him  upon  reflection,  alike 
with  the  advantages  and  the  vastness 
of  science,  among  the  zealous  vota¬ 
ries  of  which  he  thenceforth  per¬ 
chance  becomes  enrolled. 


With  a  world  of  new  perceptions, 
ideas,  and  views,  he  seems  now  an 
intellectual  being  of  restless  and  in¬ 
satiable  curiosity,  nor,  perhaps,  does 
he  terminate  his  career  until  he  has 
unfolded  some  new  and  important 
discovery  to  the  world.  Thus,  from 
an  occasional  ramble  in  a  romantic 
country,  under  peculiar  circumstances 
of  solitude, — by  an  accidental  stimu¬ 
lus,  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much  to 
suppose,  for  experience  has  confirmed 
it,  that  the  world  may  have  stood  in¬ 
debted  to  the  developement  of  phe¬ 
nomena  connected  with  physiology, 
and  science  gained  a  votary  of  pro¬ 
mising  ambition.  Trains  of  thought, 
or  pictures  of  fancy,  originated  by  a 
fortunate  synchronism  of  events,  was 
then  the  mean  which  turned  his  fa¬ 
culties  from  pursuits  more  sordid  and 
sensual,  to  the  expanding  and  gene¬ 
rous  objects  of  genius. 

Nor  are  these  alone  the  attenuated 
speculations  of  theory.  Let  those  who 
may  so  consider  them,  watch  the  se¬ 
cret  operations,  bias,  and  temper  of 
their  own  minds,  the  medicines  which’ 
are  wont  to  quicken  them,  together 
with  the  adventitious  circumstances 
which  have  started  an  inquiry  or  the 
subject  of  a  reverie, — let  them  nar¬ 
rowly  review  the  secret  sympathies 
and  susceptibilities  of  their  own  minds, 
and  the  accuracy  of  some,  at  least,  of 
the  positions  here  maintained,  may 
erhaps  be  admitted.  It  is  incredible, 
owever,  that  100  individuals  of  the 
same  education  and  standing  in  life, 
should  be  actuated  alike  in  this  situ-' 
ation.  We  know  the  sensations  of 
pleasure,  not  to  speak  of  enthusiasm, 
with  which  even  a  dull  and  unsenti¬ 
mental  beholder  first  expatiates  over  a 
fine  landscape.  His  eye  wanders,  in 
succession,  amidst  the  groups  of  ob¬ 
jects  extended  around  him,  and  an  in¬ 
ward  satisfaction  is  conveyed  to  the 
mind ;  but  the  mere  rustic  will  see 
only  the  precise  objects  of  the  land¬ 
scape  j  one  of  more  classical  and  cul¬ 
tivated  habits,  may,  from  the  former 
stores  of  his  mind,  imagine  pleasing 
similitudes,  and  draw  parallels;  but  one 
whose  excitements  of  fancy  are  fre¬ 
quently  wont  to  be  intense,  will  gaze 
upon  the  same  scene  with  awakened 
enthusiasm.  His  ardent  imagination, 
labouring  with  its  own  vivid  crea¬ 
tions,  takes  the  wing  from  these  sti¬ 
muli,  which  seem  from  every  side 
to  crowd  images  upon  his  senses  as  they 
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call’d  the  London  Merchant,  or  the 
true  history  of  George  Barnwell,” 
which  was  performed  seventeen  out  of 
twenty-two  nights,  the  whole  number 
wherein  liiat  company  acted. 

Coffey  also  sold  to  Watts,  7th  April, 
1733,  for  ten  guineas,  farce  of  one 
act,  called  the  Boarding  Schoole,  or 
the  Sham  Captain.”  It  seems  pro¬ 
bable  this  was  acted  as  the  Boarding 
School”  by  the  young  company  at 
Drury  Lane,  in  172O  j  also  as  an 
after-piece  of  “  the  Boarding  School 
Romps,”  and  of  the  Sham  Captain,” 
at  Drury  Lane,  Jan.  1733. 

Anne  Dawe  received,  21st  July, 
1769,  twenty  guineas  for  the  copy¬ 
right  of  a  novel  called  “  the  Younger 
Sister.” 

Phebc  Gibbes  received,  14th  April, 
1763,  five  guineas  for  the  novel  called 
“  the  Life  of  Mr.  Francis  Clive.” 

Arthur  Giflbrd  received,  lOth  Oct. 
1784,  ten  guineas  for  a  novel  called 
“  the  Omen.”  Ed.  Hood. 

Mr.  Urban,  Feh.  1 1 . 

AS  the  pages  in  your  Magazine  have 
been  ever  devoted  either  to  give 
information,  or  to  detect  error,  I  can¬ 
not  allow  such  a  mistake  as  that  in 
p.  10  of  your  last  number,  respecting 
the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Hunger- 
ford  family,  to  pass  by  unnotieed. 

Their  original  device  or  badge  was 
undoubtedly  the  sickle,  with  which 
their  ancient  monumental  brasses  in 
Salisbury  Cathedral  were  so  thickly 
covered. 

Their  marriage  with  ^.he  heiress  of 
Hey  tesbury  introduced  them  into  Wilt¬ 
shire,  when  they  assumed  the  arms  of 
that  family,  viz.  per  pale  indented 
Gules  and  Fert,  a  chevron  Or,-  but, 
on  their  second  marriage  with  (pro¬ 
bably)  a  richer  heiress,  viz.  Fitz-John, 
they  took  their  arms,  viz.  Sable,  two. 
bars  Argent,  in  chief  3  plates,  which 
arms  were  usually,  in  after  times,  held 
by  the  Hungerford  family;  and  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  sepulchral  effigies  of  tliis 
fiimily  in  Farley  Chapel,  we  find  the 
arms  of  Heytesbury  placed  and 

those  of  Fitz-John  second,  on  the 
stately  tomb  of  Sir  Walter  Hunger- 
ford,  and  in  other  similar  circum¬ 
stances.  R-  C.  H. 

Errata. — Vol.  xcm.  ii.  p.  .30G.  For 
groat  of  Richard  II.  read  Richard  III.  The 
former  Monarch,  it  is  supposed,  coined  no 
Irish  money. — P.  .3,91.1.  1.  for  jointly,  read 
justly.  1.  27.  for  GrilhM,  ffcd  .lofn’d.  ‘ 
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are  painted  from  nature,  and  invokes 
the  storehouse  of  his  fancy,  which  re¬ 
mains  not  inactive,  but  teems  with 
its  multitude  of  ideas  and  the  busy 
play  of  unlimited  thought. 

M elk  sham.  E.  P. 

(To  be  continued.) 

FLY  LEAVI^.— No.  XVI. 

Literary  Contracts, from  MSS. penes  me. 

Barton  booth,  the  dramatic 

writer,  agreed  in  Dec.  1732,  for 
fifty  guineas,  to  sell  the  copyright  of 
“  a  New  Play,  intituled,  Caclia,  or  the 
Perjur’d  Lover.”  This  play  was  first 
performed  at  Drury  Lane  the  11th 
Dec.  1732,  and  is  commonly  attributed 
to  Charles  Johnson.  The  contract  was 
prepared  on  stamp,  with  John  Watts 
of  London,  Stationer,  but  has  not  the 
signature  of  the  author  affixed  to  the  seal. 

Sophia  Briscoe,  sold  for  twenty 
guineas  the  copy-ri^ht  of  a  novel  to  be 
called  the  ‘‘  Fine  Lady,  or  History  of 
Mrs.  Montague,’’  in  2  vols.  Dec.  1771. 

William-llufusChetwood,  for  fifteen 
pounds,  contracted  to  sell  the  Life 
and  History  of  Captain  Robert  Boyle, 
containing  his  Adventures,  &c.  or  by 
whatsoever  other  title  it  shall  be  call’d, 
or  distinguisht  by.’’  Dated  20  Nov. 

1725. 

Ten  guineas  was  paid  the  same  au¬ 
thor,  1729-30,  for  the  ^‘Lover’s  Opera,” 
which  was  acted  as  an  after-piece  at 
Drury  Lane,  early  in  the  season,  and 
a  benefit  given  the  author  Dec.  8,  1729- 
It  was  repeated  once  or  twice  for  be¬ 
nefits. 

Colley  Cibber,  for  ‘  one  hundred 
and  five  pounds,’  sold  a  tragedy  in¬ 
tituled,  Caisar  in  E^pt.’’  It  was  first 
acted  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Qth  Dec. 
1724,  and  five  following  nights,  but 
not  afterwards  repea  tea.  iJris  was 
dated  C'th  Nov.  1724,  and  sold  to 
Chetwood,  who  on  the  following  day, 
for  an  advance  of  five  pounds,  trans¬ 
ferred  the,  cojry-right  to  Watts. 

On  the  20th  Feb.  1744-5,  Cibber 
sold  to  Watts,  for  eighty  pounds,  the 
tragedy  intituled,  “  Papal  Tyranny  in 
the  reign  of  King  John.” 

Charles  Coffey  sold,  24th  April  1 73 1 , 
to  Watts,  for  ten  guineas,  an  opera 
intituled  the  Devil  to  Pay,  or  the 
Wives  Metamorphos’d.’’  I  believe 
this  favourite  after-piece  was  first  pro- 
dpeed  by  the  young  company,  about 
July  1731,  at  Drury  Lane.  That  sum¬ 
mer  season  was  reriiarkable  for  produc¬ 
ing,  on  the  22d  June,  “  a  New  Play 
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28.  Memoir  descriptive  oj  the  Resources, 
Inhabitants,  and  Hydrography  oJ  Sicily 
and  its  Islands,  interspersed  ivith  Antiqua¬ 
rian  and  other  Notices.  By  Capt.  W.  H. 
Smyth,  R.N.  K.S.F.  F.S.A.  Ato.  pp.  332. 
Murray.  1824. 

TO  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Government,  no  subject  connect¬ 
ed  with  nautical  science  or  geographi¬ 
cal  discovery,  is  neglected.  The  ample 
resources  which  universal  peace  and 
domestic  prosperity  afford,  happily  con¬ 
duce  to  this  laudable  spirit.  Amidst 
the  struggles  of  war,  Bngland  displayed 
her  mighty  energies  ;  and  during  Peace 
the  genius  of  enterprise  inspires  her 
councils,  and  animates  her  sons.  The 
superior  skill  and  courage  of  British 
seamen,  who  have  so  long  wielded  the 
trident  of  Neptune,  have  never  been 
disputed  ;  and  when  we  behold  clas¬ 
sical  taste  and  scientific  knowledge 
united  to  these  pre-eminent  qualifica- 
cations,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  conscious 
pride  of  our  national  superiority. 

In  this  highly  interesting  Work 
Capt.  Smyth  not  only  displays  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  an  experienced  officer,  but  he 
evidently  possesses  the  requisites  of  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman.  In  survey¬ 
ing  the  classic  soil  of  Sicily — a  land 
associated  with  a  thousand  interesting 
recollections, — the  Lords  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  could  not  have  selected  a  more 
suitable  or  intelligent  individual.  He 
has  produced  a  Work  of  permanent 
utility  to  nautical  men,  which  was 
the  principal  object  of  the  Survey,  and 
of’considerable  value  to  the  tourist  and 
general  scholar. 

Capt.  Smyth  informs  us  that  the 
Survey  of  Sicily  was  ordered  to  be 
made  in  consequence  of  numerous 
complaints  of  the  very  defective  state 
of  the  Charts  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  and  particularly  of  the  Central 
Islands.  All  the  Charts  of  Sicily,  on 
examination  and  comparison,  were 
found  at  variance  wdth  each  other ; 
and  there  was  no  good  authority  for 
I  any.  Indeed,  many  shoals  were  sup- 
^.)osed  to  exist,  on  the  Southern  and 
Western  coasts,  which  had  caused  the 
unaccountable  disapj>earance  of  vessels 
at  various  times.  From  these  consi¬ 
derations,  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
G»nt.  Mag.  1824. 
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the  Admiralty  determined  to  present 
the  public  with  a  complete  Atlas,  con¬ 
taining  a  survey  of  Sicily  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  islands.  Capt.  Smyth  had  then  a 
command  in  the  Flotilla  of  Sicily, 
which  was  during  the  time  of  our  mi¬ 
litary  occupation  of  the  fortresses.  He 
had  consequently  many  local  advan¬ 
tages  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
entrusted  to  him  by  the  Admiralty. 

The  Survey  w’as  executed  on  a  chro- 
nomatric  basis,  connected  with  geo- 
detical  operations.  It  was  grounded 
on  the  position  of  the  Observatory  at 
Palermo,  as  determined,  by  the  learned 
Abbate  Piazzi,  to  be  38°  Ob'  44"  North 
lat.  13®  20'  15"  E.  long,  from  Green¬ 
wich,  and  51°  53'  l6"  elevation  of  the 
equator.  The  instruments  consisted  of 
three  chronometers,  a  portable  transit 
instrument,  a  reflecting  and  two  achro¬ 
matic  telescopes,  a  micrometer,  a  seven 
inch  and  a  five  inch  theodolite,  a  re¬ 
flecting  circle,  a  nine-inch  quintant 
on  a  stand  with  counterpoises,  and  a 
sextant ;  also  an  artificial  horizon,  two 
barometers,  a  large  protractor  with 
spring  points,  and  some  other  minor 
instruments.  We  have  enumerated 
these  articles,  to  show  the  superior  ad¬ 
vantages  which  Science  and  the  im¬ 
proved  state  of  the  Arts  afford  to  mo¬ 
dern  navigators.  In  each  of  the  charts, 
plans,  and  views,  the  hydrography,  to¬ 
pography,  and  fortifications,  are  ex¬ 
pressed  with  as  much  minuteness  as 
the  nature  of  the  service  would  per¬ 
mit  ;  but  no  more  soundings  are  insert¬ 
ed  than  were  considered  necessary.  The 
general  Atlas,  which  was  the  result  of 
these  surveys,  though  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to,  is  not  inserted  in  ifie  Work. 
Although  executed  by  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  w’e  understand  that  it  may 
be  obtained,  by  their  permission,  of 
the  publisher  of  the  present  Memoir. 
However,  an  excellent  map  of  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  with  many  beautiful 
embellishments,  by  Daniell,  illustrate 
the  volume. 

So  far  we  have  taken  a  cursory  view 
of  the  scientific  and  nautical  depart¬ 
ments.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  more 
general  details. 

The  author  has  classified  his  subjects 
under  chapters,  and  each  chapter  is  ju¬ 
diciously 
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(licloiisly  subdivided  into  minor  heads. 
The  first  consists  of  preliminary  matters 
relative  to  the  geology,  mineralogy,  cli¬ 
mate,  produce,  and  resources  ot  Sicily. 
In  the  second  chapter,  the  author  en¬ 
ters  into  the  literature,  amusements, 
prejudices,  and  religious  customs  of 
the  inhabitants.  On  these  topics  the 
writer,  in  a  style  elegant  and  concise, 
displays  the  just  and  philosophic  rea¬ 
soning  of  a  scholar,  contemplating  the 
original  greatness  of  this  classic  land  ; 
at  the  same  time  he  evinces  the  libe¬ 
ral  spirit  of  a  Protestant  and  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  when  expatiating  on  her  pre¬ 
sent  miserable  and  degraded  condition. 
Eustace,  notwithstanding  the  capti¬ 
vating  style  of  his  “Classical  Tour,” 
frequently  annoys  us  by  his  priestly 
cant;  and  Lady  Morgan,  in  her 
“  Italy,”  too  often  excites  our  risible 
muscles  by  her  political  flourishes, 
w’hen  it  was  intended  w'e  should  be 
serious.  Capt,  Smyth  divests  himself 
of  those  prejudices  which  are  too  often 
indulged  in  by  modern  tourists,  and 
thus  becomes  doubly  interesting.  But 
there  is  one  remark  we  must  offer,  be¬ 
fore  entering  on  our  extracts.  We 
very  much  doubt,  indeed  object  to, 
the  propriety  of  entering  into  details 
respecting  the  ancient  history  of  the 
cities  of  Sicily ;  particularly  as  the 
Work  professes  to  be  a  Survey,  or  por¬ 
traiture,  of  the  existing  state  of  the  is¬ 
land.  For  the  sake  of  comparison  a 
slight  notice  might  be  admissible,  or 
even  desirable;  but  histories  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Carthage,  /Egestha,  Agrigentum, 
&c.  are  certainly  unnecessary;  they 
are  familiar  to  every  classical  reader; 
and  may  be  readily  referred  to,  in  Stra¬ 
bo,  Polybius,  Thucydides,  or  Diodo¬ 
rus.  F.ven  Rollin  and  other  compilers 
of  ancient  history  aflbrd  ample  details. 

The  author  having  arranged  the  sub¬ 
jects  under  their  respective  heads,  as 
before  remarked,  our  extracts  may  be 
introduced  without  explanatory  com¬ 
ment; 

Nobility.  —  “With  the  united  advan¬ 
tages  of  climate,  situation,  and  produce, 
detailed  in  the  preceding  sheets,  Sicily  ought 
to  possess  a  corresponding  population;  but 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people,  now  on  the  whole  island, 
does  not  exceed  what  the  cities  of  Syracuse 
and  Agrigentum  jointly  have  boasted  in  an¬ 
cient  times.  The  disproportion  of  nobles 
Is  great,  there  being  in  this  small  kingdom, 
exclusively  of  tlie  Royal  Family,  the  Arch¬ 
bishops,  Bishops,  Abbots,  Priors,  and  other 
ehurch  Jignb  tries,  no  less  than  one  hun¬ 


dred  and  twenty-seven  Princea,  seventy-eight 
Dukes,  one  hundred  and  forty  Marquisses, 
with  Counts,  Barons,  and  Knights,  almost 
innumerable.  Many  of  these  titles,  how¬ 
ever,  never  were  the  honourable  badges  of 
power  and  trust,  but  simply  marks  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  conferring  little  more  than  local 
importance,  and  bestowed  by  the  Chown  for 
various  services.  The  baronial  Peers  alone 
possess  any  influence  in  the  country,  and 
are  entitled  to  sit  in  the  Upper  House  of 
Parliament,” 

“There  is  also  a  class  of  nobility  miser¬ 
ably  poor,  whose  honours  never  ha<l  any 
patrimony  annexed  to  them,  and  who  are 
yet  too  vain  to  permit  themselves  or  their 
progeny  to  engage  in  commercial  or  profes¬ 
sional  undertakings  ;  and  it  is  this  class  that, 
by  its  misdeeds,  has  lowered  the  respecta¬ 
bility  of  the  whole  Sicilian  Peerage. 

“  A  pompous  affectation  of  title  is,  in¬ 
deed,  the  principal  trait  of  the  Sicilian  cha¬ 
racter,  and  is  as  observable  in  the  vain  in¬ 
scriptions  which  their  public  edifices,  foun¬ 
tains,  and  statues  display,  as  in  the  meta¬ 
phoric  superscriptions  of  letters  in  use  among 
all  ranks ;  for  even  tradesmen  address  each 
other  Most  Illustrious,  and  a  letter  to  any 
gentleman,  scarcely  ranking  with  an  esquire 
in  England,  is  addressed  as  pompously  as  to 
the  first  Peer  of  the  realm — ‘  A  Sna  Eccel- 
lenza,  I’lllustrissimo  Signore  Stimatissimo, 

e  Padrone  Collendissimo,  Don - here 

follows  the  Christian  name,  and  then  the 
title,  surname,  &c.” 

Literature. — “  As  military  honours  are 
scarcely  within  their  reach,  the  pursuits 
of  the  Sicilians  differ  from  those  of  more 
enterprising  people  ;  and  as  an  apathy  exists 
on  political  affairs,  a  greater  ])roportion  of 
literary  characters  is  fostered,  than  would  be 
expected  from  a  population  amounting  to 
little  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  souls. 
The  learning  of  many  of  these  literati,  how¬ 
ever,  is  rather  the  varnish  of  a  base  metal, 
than  the  polish  of  a  true  gem,  and  many  of 
the  Inane  attempts  of  insipid  egotists,  at  sa¬ 
tire,  wit,  and  science,  find  vent  in  cowardly 
pasquinades,  and  tasteless  pedantic  essays.” 

“  Many  literary  associations  have  been 
established  under  the  ostensible  name  of 
‘  GII  Ebbri,’  or  drunken ;  ‘  Kiaccesi,’  or 
re-ignited;  ‘  Addolorati,’  or  grieved  ;  ‘  Ge- 
uiali,’  or  sympathetic;  ‘  Aniraosi/  or  intre¬ 
pid  ;  *  PericlitRuti,'  or  in  danger  ;  ‘  Buon- 
gusto,’  or  good  taste  ;  and  others.  These 
societies,  however,  have  all  dwindled  down 
to  a  few  writers  of  macaronics  and  iraprovi- 
satori,  or  extemporaneous  poets ;  who;  in¬ 
deed,  amidst  extravagant  rhapsodies,  and 
verbose  dulncss,  sometimes  emit  sparks  of  a 
poetic  imagination.  Improvisator!  neither 
require  the  exercise  of  thought  in  them¬ 
selves,  nor  iu  their  hearers,  their  whole 
mystery  hein^  a  facility  and  volubility  in  ut¬ 
tering  a  profusion  of  sonorous  alliterafioos 
and  rhymes.  But  it  is  obvious,  notwith¬ 
standing 
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Btauding  their  popularity,  and  the  high  en- 
I  comiums  of  Menzini,  on  these  ‘  gems  of 
'  Parnassus,'  that  the  comjmsition  of  madri¬ 
gals  and  sonnets  is  a  style  of  writing  which, 
when  resorted  to  by  men  of  high  talents, 
has  been  aptly  compared  to  llaphael  or  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo  painting  miniatures.  They 
contribute  but  little  to  the  developement  of 
sublime  genius  ;  and  neither  poetical  license, 
luxury  of  words,  nor  harmony  of  numbers, 
can  conceal  the  dearth  of  sentiment  and  in¬ 
vention,  so  visible  in  the  works  of  all  the 
Sicilian  poets  of  the  present  day,  except  the 
melodious  Meli,  who,  in  \\\s  Seasons,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  Sicilian  scenery  and  manners,  and 
other  smaller  poems,  shews  wliat  an  inex¬ 
haustible  source  of  variety  may  ever  be  re¬ 
curred  to  by  studying  nature.” 

Dra.ma.  —  “The  drama,  though  origi¬ 
nally  fostered  in  Sicily,  lias  fallen  into  dis¬ 
use,  and  in  its  true  dignity  is  almost  un¬ 
known.  Public  attention  is  devoted  to  its 
successful  rival,  the  opera,  an  extravagant 
and  puerile  amusement,  which  while  it  re¬ 
lates  an  intrigue,  or  a  tale  of  fancy,  may  in¬ 
spire  pleasure  by  its  impassioned  airs;  but 
when  it  affects  historical  subjects,  and  in 
troduces  frivolous  heroes,  with  a  drawling 
recitative,  or  a  screaming  bravura,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  anachronisms  of  dress  and  scenery, 
and  the  intrusive  presence  of  a  noisy 
prompter.  Illusion  must  naturally'  be  de¬ 
stroyed  and  contempt  excited.  In  fact, 
the  merits  of  an  opera  are  confined  to  the 
music  and  language,  for  though  the  sense  is 
monotonous  and  bombastical,  there  is  a  pc 
culiar  phraseology  used  by  composers,  the 
true  Nugae  Canorae  of  Horace,  that  renders 
the  songs  harmonious  and  sonorous;  their 
theatrical  singing  is  more  the  result  of  sys¬ 
tem  and  mechanical  efforts,  than  of  natural 
impressions,  or  expressions  of  the  dignified 
animation  of  the  soul. 

“Tire  best  theatres  are  too  spacious, 
every  sacrifice  being  made  of  convenience  to 
extent,  so  that  ballets  and  shewy  spectacles 
are  best  adapted  to  their  boards.  These  re¬ 
presentations  are  often  well  imagined  and 
fascinating,  though,  from  the  same  being 
repeated  almost  every  evening  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months,  they  tire  the  audience.  At¬ 
tention,  after  the  first  night  of  a  perform¬ 
ance,  is  not  a  trait  of  the  character  of  the 
Sicilian  amateurs,  as  they  make  the  theatre 
a  rendezvous,  where  they  receive  and  pay 
visits,  take  coffee  and  ices,  and  even  play  at 
cat'ds.” 

Rejlicjion. —  “From  the  holidays,  the 
mind  uatiurally  turns  to  the  state  of  religion 
in  this  interesting  country,  particularly  as  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population  is  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  celebration  of  its  rites.  Un¬ 
versed  in  the  subtleties  of  theologians,  1  am 
aware  that  some  of  my  conclusions  may  be 
deemed  erroneous,  and  my  j  udgment  misled ; 
.hut^y  speculation^,  although  falliblo,  have 
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arisen  from  a  long  intercourse  with  the  Si¬ 
cilians,  and  in  all  theological  arguments,  so 
far  from  indulging  Protestant  preposses¬ 
sions,  I  have  ever  respected  their  scruples 
when  honest,  however  differing  from  my 
own  opinions,  bly  object  is  rather  to  mark 
the  innovations  that  have  so  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  churches,  emanating  from  a  common 
primitive  faith,  than  attempt  to  disparage 
the  Catholics  ;  nor  will  I  assert  that  many 
of  their  most  absurd  rites  are  reverenced  by 
any  but  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant 
classes,” 

“  It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  Sicily  more 
than  elsewhere,  the  striking  analogy  appa¬ 
rent  in  the  mysteries  of  Pagan  and  Roman 
Catholic  polytheism;  the  external  observ¬ 
ances  of  which,  in  representing  sacred  ob¬ 
jects  to  the  senses  by  human,  rather  than 
by  divine  attributes,  are  alike  destitute  of 
true  sublimity,  and  exhibit  alternately  a  de¬ 
grading  ecclesiastical  influence,  popular  su¬ 
perstition,  and  a  sensualizing  ritual,  instead 
of  real  piety. 

“It  is  a  glaring  fact,  that  the  two  first 
commands  of  the  Divine  Decalogue  are  vir¬ 
tually  rejected  by  the  Roman  Catholics ;  for 
several  Pagan  heroes  hav^  been  canonized, 
and  statues  of  heathen  gods  are  daily  adored 
as  saints  under  other  names,  with  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  working  miracles.  The  numerous 
images  and  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  Ctrild 
appear  but  substitutes  for  those  ,af  Venus 
and  Cupid ;  and  what  is  yet  more  strange, 
many  paintings  represent  the  former  stand,- 
Ing  on  a  crescent,  the  peculiar  emblem  of 
chastity  among  the  heathens. 

“  'I'he  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Virgin 
has  almost  superseded  that  of  the  Almighty 
himself,  and  greater  reliance  is  placed  on  her 
mediation  than  on  any  other.  Indeed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  monstrous  legends  of  the 
priests,  it  would  appear  that,  by  her  cour¬ 
teous  attendance  to  the  meanest  of  her  vo¬ 
taries,  she  is  fully  entitled  to  their  grati¬ 
tude.  Among  other  .absurdities,  she  is  pub¬ 
licly  represented,  in  sculpture,  in  Palermo, 
leaning  on  the  clouds,  and  squeezing  milk 
from  her  breasts  into  the  gaping  mouth  of 
St.  Allan,  who  Is  on  his  knees  below  to  re¬ 
ceive  it. 

“  Imploring  saints  and  guardian  angels  is 
but  a  revival  of  appeals  to  Penates,  Uenii, 
Junones,  and  .the  gods  of  the  Datariumi 
and  the  Pagan  worship  of  the  Sicelides  is 
replaced  by  that  of  the  army  of  Virgins. 
Confraternities,  cryptic  worship,  changing 
of  sacred  vestments,  and  processions  ;  sanc¬ 
tuary,  tonsure,  and  burning  incense  ;  lustral 
water,  philacteries,  sacred  lamps,  and  votive 
offerings,  with  the  custom  of  decorating 
paintings  and  statues  with  garlands,  rings, 
necklaces,  ribbands,  and  the  nimbus,  are  all 
decidedly  Pagan.  Ihe  appellations  of  Am" 
mon.  Stator,  Pbtor,  Pater,  Olympius,  Ul- 
tor,  Tonans,  and  similar  agnomens,  are  not 
oniy  imitated  in  Stemmataj  del  Cahiqine, 
‘ '  ■  '  ’  Sette 
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Sette  dolori,  Addolorata,  del  Pianto,  &.c. ; 
but  St.  Mercurio  and  Santa  Verena  have 
actually  resumed  a  station  in  public  churches, 
and  most  of  the  saints  are  supposed  to  pos¬ 
sess  some  peculiar  influence  ;  as,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  St.Placido  presides  over  those  possessed 
by  an  evil  spirit ;  St.  I^zzaro,  over  the 
diseased  ;  St.  Antonio,  over  horses  ;  Santa 
Barbara,  over  fire ;  Santa  Lucia,  over  the 
sight,  &c. 

Let  us  compare  this  system  of  idolatry 
and  its  canon,  with  the  express  precepts  of 
Holy  Writ,  and  we  cannot  hut  deplore  the 
monstrous  innovations  on  the  beautiful  sim¬ 
plicity  of  Gospel  worship. 

“Decalogue.  Thou  shalt  have  none  other 
gods  but  me. — ^Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thy¬ 
self  any  graven  image,  nor  the  likeness  of 
any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  above,  the  earth 
beneath,  or  in  the  water  under  the  earth. 

“Twelve  Tables.  Honour  the  ‘rods  of 

o 

the  heavens,  not  only  those  who  have  al¬ 
ways  been  esteemed  such,  but  those  like¬ 
wise  whose  merit  has  raised  them  thither, 
as  Hercules,  Bacchus,  yEsculapius,  Castor, 
Pollux,  and  Romulus. 

“As  obvious  a  similitude  is  observable 
in  the  numerous  festivals  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  Rogation  ceremony  corre¬ 
sponds  in  many  respects  with  the  rites  of 
Terminus;  for  while  the  former  consisted 
of  prayers  for  a  blessing  on  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  the  purpose  of  the  latter  was  to  fix 
beyond  dispute  the  boundaries  of  their  land, 
that  so  they  might  enjoy  without  contest, 
in  the  fruits  of  the  opening  spring,  the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  labour  they  had  bestowed  on  the 
earth.  Candlemas,  in  which  the  offering  of 
wax-candles,  or  torches,  forms  so  conspi¬ 
cuous  a  feature,  occurs  within  a  few  days  of 
the  time  when  the  Romans  also  bore  torches 
in  procession  to  Juno  Februa,  and  both  are 
equally  connected  with  the  churching  of 
women.  The  Carnival  is  a  species  of  An- 
thesteria,  or  Cottytia,  and  as,  in  the  latter, 
people  delighted  in  carrying  about  branches 
of  trees  hung  with  fruit  and  sweet-meats,  to 
which  everybody  was  welcome,  so  every  one 
that  masks  provides  himself  with  a  basket  of 
cakes  and  sweetmeats  to  present  to  all  he 
meets  ;  the  moderns,  indeed,  add  a  provision 
of  large  sugar-plums,  wherewith  to  pelt  every 
one  they  wish  to  notice.  The  Grand  Jubilee 
is  but  another  name  for  the  secular  games. 
While  the  Martinalia  is  a  palpable  substitute 
for  the  lesser  Dionysia,  by  which  St.  Mar¬ 
tin  has  succeeded  to  the  devotion  heretofore 
lavished  on  the  jolly  Bacchus. 

“  In  the  worship  of  bones,  and  the  kiss¬ 
ing  of  relics,  a  kind  of  parallel  may  be  found 
among  the  savages  of  North  America  ;  but, 
in  their  adoration  of  the  Host,  I  believe  the 
Roman  Catholics  are  quite  unique,  and  iiave 
thereby  inspired  the  Turks  with  their  con¬ 
temptible  idea  of — ‘  those  dogs  who  make  a 
god  and  eat  him,* — a  species  of  superstition 


that  Cicero  had  long  before  pronounced  men 
incapable  of  committing.” 

Preaching.  —  “The  language  of  the 
most  popular  preachers  is  cliiefly  Sicilian, 
interspersed  with  frequent  Latin  quotations 
from  the  Scriptures.  I  witnessed  one  of 
the  favourite  pastors  who,  with  a  black  cross 
suspended  round  his  neck  and  stuck  in  his 
girdle,  was  extremely  vehement  both  in  ges¬ 
ture  and  tone  ;  frequently  breaking  out  into 
affectionate  apostrophes  to  a  large  crucifix 
in  the  side  of  the  pulpit,  until  by  degrees 
his  congregation  (consisting  chiefly  of  fe¬ 
males)  began  to  sob  violently.  He  repre¬ 
sented  our  Saviour  as  an  anxious  shepherd, 
who,  on  missing  one  lamb  out  of  a  hundred, 
scrambled  over  rocks,  ran  down  precipices, 
leaped  over  ravines,  and  left  nothing  untried 
to  recover  it ;  l>eing  at  last  successful,  he 
desired  the  angels  to  rejoice  ‘e  perch^.^’ 
‘Why,’  inquired  the  sacred  choir  ?  ‘  be¬ 
cause,’  replied  the  Redeemer,  ‘  aju  truvatu 
la  mia  cara  pecuredda  !’  I  have  recovered 
my  dear  lamb  !” 

From  the  preceding  extracts,  a  just 
idea  may  be  formed  ol  the  present  de¬ 
graded  state  of  this  beautiful  and  exu¬ 
berant  country,  when  compared  with 
her  former  glory.  Under  the  influence 
of  Paganism  she  flourished  in  arts  and 
arms;  but  under  the  petrifying  breath 
of  papal  tyranny  and  superstition,  the 
wonted  energies  of  man  are  benumb¬ 
ed,  and  every  noble  faculty  completely 
])aralysed.  The  population  of  Syracuse, 
the  ancient  capita!  of  Sicily,  once  a- 
mounted  to  400,000;  at  the  present 
time,  Capt.  Smyth  informs  us,  there 
are  only  14,000  inhabitants.  The  city 
of  Girgenti,  in  the  same  manner,  is 
now  reduced  from  200,000  to  16,000. 
lieu  I  quanlum  mutalus  ab  illo  ! 

The  five  following  chapters  contain 
interesting  details  and  descriptive  no¬ 
tices  of  the  difierent  towns,  bays,  capes, 
&c.  along  the  whole  coast  of  Sicily; 
wdth  ob.servations  on  the  adjacent  is¬ 
lands.  The  writer  furnishes  jnany  cu¬ 
rious  particulars  respecting  Palermo, 
which  is  now  the  capital.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  beauty  of  its  suburbs,  and 
the  situation  in  general,  it  appears  to 
be  in  a  very  miserable  condition.  The 
account  of  the  Cadavery,  near  Palermo, 
affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  disgust¬ 
ing  taste  of  the  Sicilians  ;  for  it  appears 
to  be  one  of  those  cemeteries  very  com¬ 
mon  in  Sicily  which  serve  asdejiots  for 
putrescent  carcases,  expo.sed  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  gaze.  This  Cadavery  is  aliachctl  to 
a  Capuchin  convent,  and  consists  of  a 
large  subterranean  space  divided  into 
galleries,  surrounded  with  niches  frtr 
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the  reception  of  dead  bodies.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  representation,  drawn  by  the 
author,  accompanies  the  description. 

“  Previously  to  descending,”  says  Capt. 
Smyth,  “  the  acolyte  directs  the  attention 
of  the  visitors  to  the  pictures  on  each  side 
of  the  door,  the  one  representing  the  death 
of  a  good  man,  surrounded  by  priests  and 
angels;  the  other  that  of  a  sinner,  whose 
,  dying  moments  are  embittered  by  fiends, 

1  and  flames  ;  added  to  which,  there  is  a  son¬ 
net  between  them  on  mortal  dissolution ;  so 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  feelings  are  prepared 
for  a  solemn  and  mournful  spectacle.  On 
descending,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  express 
the  disgust  arising  from  seeing  the  human 
form  so  degradingly  caricatured,  in  the  ridi¬ 
culous  assemblage  of  distorted  mummies, 
that  are  here  hung  by  the  neck  in  hun¬ 
dreds,  with  aspects,  features,  and  propor¬ 
tions,  so  strangely  altered  by  the  operation 
of  drying,  as  hardly  to  bear  a  resemblance 
to  human  beings.  From  their  curious  atti¬ 
tudes,  they  are  rather  calculated  to  excite 
derision,  than  the  awful  emotions  arising 
from  the  sight  of  two  thousand  deceased 
mortals.  There  are  four  long  galleries  with 
their  niches  filled,  besides  manv  coffins  con- 
taining  noblemen  in  court  dresses ;  and  a- 
mong  the  principal  personages  is  a  King  of 
Tunis,  who  died  in  16’20.  At  the  end  of 
the  great  corridor  is  an  altar,  with  the  front 
formed  of  human  teeth,  sculls,  and  bones, 
inlaid  like  a  kind  of  mosaic  work.  There  is 
a  small  apartment  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
galleries,  which  I  entered,  but  soon  quitted 
with  the  greatest  nausea,  from  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  offensive  stench  ;  for  I  found  it  was  a 
dirty  room,  called  the  oven,  in  which  seve¬ 
ral  bodies,  in  various  stages  of  putrescence, 
were  undergoing  the  operation  of  drying.  I 
observed,  however,  that  the  friar  who  ac¬ 
companied  me  did  not  appear  to  be  incom¬ 
moded  either  bv  the  sijrht  or  the  effluvia.” 

^  O 

All  the  writers  of  antiquity  have 
transmitted  highly-coloured  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  with 
their  accompanying  horrors.  Virgil, 
in  speaking  of  the  two  promontories  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  thus  notices  these  ce¬ 
lebrated  objects  ; 

“  Dextrum  Scylla  latus,  lasvum  implacata  Cha¬ 
rybdis 

Obsidet ;  atque  imo  barathri  ter  Rurgite  vastos 
Sorbet  in  abruptum  fluctos,  rursusque  sub  auras 
Erigit  altcrnos,  f  t  sidcra  verberat  uiida.'’ 

At  Scyllam  caecis  cobibet  spclunca  latebris, 

Ora  exertantem,  et  naves  in  saxa  tralieutcin.” 

Let  US  now  hear  the  description  of 
an  experienced  seaman : 

ScYi.LA. — “  As  the  breadth  across  this 
celebrated  strait  has  lieen  so  often  disputed, 
I  particularly  state,  that  the  Faro  Tower  is 
exactly  six  thousand  and  forty-seven  Eng¬ 
lish  yards  from  that  classical  bugbear,  the 


Rock  of  Scylla,  which,  by  poetical  fiction, 
has  been  depicted  in  such  terrific  colours, 
and  to  describe  the  horrors  of  which,  Pha- 
lerion,  a  painter,  celebrated  for  his  nervous 
representation  of  the  awful  and  the  tremen- 
dons,  exerted  his  whole  talent.  But  the 
flights  of  poetry  can  seldom  bear  to  be 
shackled  by  homely  truth,  and  if  we  are  to 
receive  the  fine  imagery,  that  places  the 
summit  of  this  rock  in  clouds  brooding  eter¬ 
nal  mists  and  tempests — that  represents  it 
as  inaccessible,  even  to  a  man  provided  with 
twenty  hands  and  twenty  feet,  and  immerses 
its  base  among  ravenous  sea-dogs ; — why 
not  a!so  receive  the  whole  circle  of  mytho¬ 
logical  dogmas  of  Homer,  who,  though  so 
frequently  dragged  forth  as  an  authority  in 
history,  theology,  surgery,  and  geography, 
ought  in  justice  to  be  read  only  as  a  poet. 
In  the  writings  of  so  exquisite  a  bard,  we 
must  not  expect  to  find  all  his  representa¬ 
tions  strictly  copfined  to  a  mere  accurate 
narration  of  facts.  Moderns  of  intelligence, 
in  visiting  this  spot,  have  gratified  their 
imaginations,  already  heated  by  such  de- 
scrijjtions  as  the  escape  of  the  Argonauts, 
and  the  disasters  of  Flysses,  with  fancying 
it  the  scourge  of  seamen,  and,  that  in  a  gale 
its  caverns  ‘  roar  like  dogs but  I,  as  a  sailor, 
never  perceived  any  difference  between  the 
effect  of  the  surges  here,  and  on  any  other 
coast,  yet  I  have  frequently  watched  it 
closely  in  bad  weather.  It  is  now,  as  I 
presume  it  ever  was,  a  common  rock,  of 
bold  approach,  a  little  worn  at  its  base,  and 
surmounted  by  a  castle,  with  a  sandy  bay  on 
each  side.  The  one  on  the  South  side  Is 
memorable  for  the  disaster  that  happened 
there  during  the  dreadful  earthquake  of 
17  83,  when  an  overwhelming  wave  (^sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  fall  of 
part  of  a  promontory  into  the  sea),  rushed 
up  the  beach,  and,  in  its  retreat,  bore  away 
with  it  upwards  of  two  thousand  people.” 

Charybdis.  —  “Outside  the  tongue  of 
laud,  or  Braccio  di  St.Rainiere,  that  forms 
the  harbour  of  Messina,  lies  the  Galofaro, 
or  celebrated  vortex  of  Charybdis,  which 
has,  with  more  reason  than  Scylla,  been 
clothed  with  terrors  by  the  writers  of  anti¬ 
quity.  To  the  undecked  boats  of  the  Rhe- 
gians,  Locrians,  Zancleans,  and  Greeks,  it 
must  have  been  formidable  ;  for,  even  in  the 
])resent  day,  small  craft  are  sometimes  en¬ 
dangered  by  it,  and  I  have  seen  several  men- 
of-war,  and  even  a  seventy-four  gun  ship, 
whirled  round  on  its  surface ;  but,  by  using 
due  caution,  there  is  generally  very  little 
danger  or  inconvenience  to  be  apprehended. 
It  appears  to  be  an  agitated  water,  of  from 
seventy  to  ninety  fathoms  in  depth,  circling 
in  quick  eddies.  It  Is  owing  probably  to 
the  meeting  of  the  harbour  and  lateral  cur¬ 
rents  with  the  main  one,  the  latter  being 
forced  over  in  this  direction  by  the  opposite 
point  of  Pez/.o.  This  agrees  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  with  the  relation  of  Thucydides,  who 
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calls  it  a  violent  reciprocation  of  the  Tyrr¬ 
hene  and  Sicilian  seas,  and  he  is  the  only 
writer  of  remote  antiquity  I  remember  to 
have  read,  who  has  assigned  this  danger  its 
true  situation,  and  not  exaggerated  its  effects. 
Many  wonderful  stories  are  told  respecting 
this  vortex,  particularly  some  said  to  have 
been  related  by  the  celebrated  diver.  Colas, 
who  lost  his  life  here.  I  have  never  found 
reason,  however,  during  my  examination  of 
this  spot,  to  believe  one  of  them.” 

Capt.  Smyth  has  entered  diffusely 
into  a  description  of  TEtna,  Avhich  is 
accompanied  by  some  just  philosoj)hi- 
cal  remarks;  but  our  limits  prevent  us 
from  entering  into  details,  particularly 
as  so  many  intelligent  tourists  have 
preceded  him.  However,  we  cannot 
conclude  our  review  without  extract¬ 
ing  some  portion  of  his  account  ol  the 
celebrated  volcano  of  Stromboli,  on 
the  North  of  the  Lipari  islands.  The 
mountain  whence  the  fire  issues  is  up¬ 
wards  of  2000  feet  high,  and  about  nine 
miles  in  circumference. 

“From  San  Bartolo  the  coast  is  formed 
of  rugged  lava  to  Foint  Sciarazza,  off  which 
there  is  a  rock  nearly  even  with  the  water  s 
edge,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  out,  with 
forty  fathoms,  deepening  to  seventy,  close 
to  it.  And  between  this  point  and  that  of 
Zarrossa,  there  is  a  cove,  which  being  im¬ 
mediately  below  the  crater,  it  is  natural  to 
imagine  would,  from  the  continual  action 
of  the  volcano,  and  the  incessant  discharge 
of  matter  for  so  many  ages,  be  very  shoal, 
or,  at  least,  even  allowing  the  stones  to  tri¬ 
turate,  that  a  bank  of  sediment  would  have 
been  deposited;  the  contrary,  however,  is 
the  case,  for  I  found  gradual  soundings  of 
from  four  to  twenty  fathoms,  all  round  the 
coasts,  even  to  the  two  points  of  Sciarazza 
Cove ;  but  immediately  under  tlie  cone,  as 
nearly  as  I  could  approach,  and  even  within 
the  range  of  the  ejected  matter,  there  were 
'forty-seven  fathoms,  and  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  yards,  from  sixty-five  to  ninety  :  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  chart  will  point  out  this  more 
clearly.  The  circumstance  is  curious,  and 
has  not  a  little  puzzled  the  sages  of  Strom¬ 
boli,  who,  at  length,  after  serious  delibera¬ 
tion,  have  decided  that  a  gulf,  at  the  base  of 
the  island,  continually  absorbs  the  ejections, 
and  replenishes  the  volcano. 

“  I  was  once  going  over,  in  my  gun-boat, 
from  Milazzo  to  Stromboli,  when  a  furious 
South-east  wind  arose,  and  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  to  anchor  before  San  Bartolo,  where, 
on  approaching,  I  observed  the  spray  of  the 
surf  carried  even  to  the  houses  ;  the  only  re¬ 
fuge  to  save  us  from  being  blown  over  to 
the  coast  of  Calabria,  then  occupied  by  Mu¬ 
rat,  was  to  run  almost  under  the  crater,  in 
a  nook  of  Sciarazza  Point,  -where,  for  two 
nights  and  a  day,  w6  rode  in  a  state  of  par¬ 


tial  security,  as  to  winds  and  weather ;  but 
certainly  not  without  considerable  danger, 
from  the  incessant  showers  of  red-hot 
stones  that  were  hurled  aloft  froni  the  cra¬ 
ter  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  most  of 
which  fell  very  near  us,  while  some  of  them 
exploded  In  the  air  with  a  whizzing  sound, 
like  the  fragments  of  boml)-8hell3  after 
bursting.  'J'he  explosions  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession  (not  more  than 
from  five  to  ten  jninutes  elapsing  between), 
with  a  report  like  distant  artillery ;  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  ejection  was  accompanied  by  brisk 
rattling  detonations,  and  a  full  glare  of  fire, 
illuminating  the  storm  at  intervals,  and  pre¬ 
senting  an  awful  but  magnibcent  spectacle. 
At  times,  however,  when  the  wind  shifted  a 
point  or  two,  our  admiration  was  checked, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  run  below,  to  avoid 
the  thick  cloud  of  minute  sand  and  ashes 
that  instantly  covered  the  vessel,  and  filled 
her  with  a  suffocating  heat.  Finding  the 
gale  continued  so  violent,  that  1  was  unable 
to  row  round  to  San  Bartolo,  I  determined 
to  crawl  up  a  steep  ravine,  between  our  po¬ 
sition  and  the  crater,  as  the  only  means  that 
offered  of  communicating  with  the  shore  : 
this  enterprise  was  one  of  the  most  difficult 
1  ever  undertook,  and  willingly  would  I  have 
relinquished  it  when  I  had  advanced  half 
wav  up  ;  but  the  looseness  of  the  soil,  con¬ 
sisting  only  of  fragments  of  lava  and  cinders, 
which,  bv  my  efforts  in  ascending,  were  con¬ 
tinually  rolling  into  the  sea  below  me,  ut¬ 
terly  precluded  a  return.  At  length,  weary, 
and  almost  exhausted,  I  gained  the  summit 
of  the  cliff,  where  I  found  the  two  hospita¬ 
ble  priests  of  the  island  waiting  to  congratu¬ 
late  me  on  the  success  of  my  rashness,  and 
conduct  me  to  such  entertainment  as  the 
villages  afforded.” 

“  I  determined,  among  the  first  objects, 
to  visit  the  site  of  the  old  crater,  which 
they  told  me  was  visible  on  Mount  Schic- 
clola,  the  highest  part  of  the  volcano,  and 
which  must  have  been  the  one  burning  in 
Aristotle’s  time.  The  ascent,  after  passing 
the  cultivated  grounds,  is  most  wearisome  ; 
and,  on  approaching  the  part  where  the  fires 
are  now  raging,  it  becomes  dangerous  in 
high  gales,  being  a  vast  ridge  of  loose  cin¬ 
ders  and  volcanic  ashes ;  nor  could  we,  as 
the  wind  was  to  the  South-east,  approach 
near  enough  to  look  into  the  boiling  cal¬ 
dron,  lest  we  should  be  forced  into  it ;  for 
the  wind  was  so  strong,  that  we  could 
scarcely  stand.  From  this  fearful  cliff  we 
pursued  our  journey  upwards,  by  a  nigged 
track  that  led  between  the  two  summits  of 
Schicciola,  where  we  saw  the  vestiges  of  an 
ignlvomous  cavity,  stated  to  have  been  the 
antient  crater  ;  and  not  far  from  it  we  found 
a  small  spring  of  fresh  water,  that  undoubt¬ 
edly  supplies  the  constant  fountain  over  Saxi 
ATneenso. 

“  Having  thus  been  disappointed  of  a  view 
of  the  active  crater,  1  determined  on  setting 
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out  again  with  the  first  fine  weather;  anrl, 
accordingly,  the  following  day  being  tolera¬ 
bly  clear,  although  still  aching  from  the  fa- 
'  tigues  of  the  climb  up  Monte  Schicciola,  I 
set  forth,  in  the  morning,  accompanied  by 
two  sturdy  islanders,  all  of  us  provided  with 
strong  reeds  as  walking-sticks.  About  noon, 
having  gained  the  high  grounds,  we  entered 
a  peasant’s  house,  and  dined  on  the  fare  we 
had  brought  with  us,  to  which  our  liost 
added  some  currants  and  figs.  In  the  ad¬ 
joining  house  lived  one  of  those  poor  de¬ 
votees,  called  iNIonaca  di  casa,  or  house- 
nuns,  to  whose  usual  vow  of  chastity,  was, 
in  this  instance,  added  that  of  always  living 
alone.  Though  reputed  a  witch,  she  was 
sitting  at  her  door  spinning  very  indus¬ 
triously,  and  had  a  miserably  squalid  sub¬ 
dued  ajipearance. 

“After  refreshing  ourselves,  and  w'aiting 
for  the  meridian  heat  to  subside,  we  started 
onwards  in  high  spirits,  and  leaving  the 
vineyards,  we  clambered  up,  by  the  help  of 
the  willows  and  brooms,  to  a  considerable 
height ;  after  which  the  ascent  among  the 
scoria?  became  difficult,  and  the  footing  un¬ 
certain.  The  journey  to  the  summit  of  Ve¬ 
suvius,  or  even  to  that  of  iEtna,  I  found  a 
trifling  exertion,  compared  with  the  violent 
exercise  of  climbing  up  Stroraboli ;  and  my 
efforts  were  the  more  fatiguing  from  being 
hurried,  as  my  companions,  young  men  of 
tlie  island,  well  inured  to  the  mountain  by 
their  agility  and  strength,  were  always  a- 
head  of  me.  At  length  we  turned  round  a 
summit  of  the  ridge,  and,  all  at  once,  ob¬ 
tained  a  partial  sight  of  the  object  of  our 
wishes.  The  point  we  had  arrived  at  was 
above  the  crater;  we  then  continued  to  de¬ 
scend,  and  to  advance,  until  it  suddenly 
burst  into  a  fuller  view,  with  a  most  impos¬ 
ing  and  appalling  effect.  Here  we  took  up 
our  station  to  await  the  approach  of  night; 
and  in  this  awful  spot  enjoyed  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  spectacles  that  nature  can 
display. 

‘  “  Iffie  crater  is  about  one-third  of  the 

i  way  down  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  is 
j  continually  burning,  with  frequent  explo¬ 
sions,  and  a  constant  ejection  of  fiery  mat¬ 
ter  ;  it  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  about  a 
hundred  and  seventy  yards  in  diameter,  with 
a  yellow  efflorescence  adhering  to  its  sides, 
as  to  those  of  ^^Itxia.  When  the  smoke 
cleared  away,  we  perceived  an  undulating 
ignited  substance  which,  at  short  intervals, 
rose  and  fell  in  great  agitation ;  and,  when 
swollen  to  the  utmost  height,  burst  with  a 
violent  explosion,  and  a  discharge  of  red- 
liot  stones,  in  a  semi-fluid  state,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  showers  of  ashes  and  sand,  and  a 
strong  sulphureous  smell.  The  masses  are 
usually  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  from  GO 
or  70  to  300  feet ;  but  some,  the  descent 
of  which  I  computed  to  occupy  from  nine  to 
twelve  seconds,  must  have  ascended  above  a 
thousand.  In  the  moderate  ejections,  the 


stones  in  their  ascent  gradually  diverged, 
like  a  grand  pyrotechnlcal  exhibition,  and 
fell  into  the  abyss  again  ;  except  on  the  side 
next  the  sea,  where  they  rolled  down  in 
quick  succession,  after  bounding  from  the 
declivity  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the 
water.  A  few  fell  near  us,  into  which, 
while  in  their  fluid  state,  we  thrust  small 
pieces  of  money,  as  memorials  for  friends. 

“  I  enjoyed  this  superb  sight,  until  nearly 
ten  o’clock  ;  and,  as  it  was  uncommonly 
dark,  our  situation  was  the  more  dreadful 
and  grand,  for  every  explosion  shewed  the 
abrupt  precipice  beneath  and  the  foam  of 
the  furious  waves  breaking  against  the  rocks, 
so  far  below  us  as  to  be  unheard ;  while  the 
detonations  of  the  volcano  shook  the  very 
ground  we  sat  on.  At  length,  the  night 
getting  excessively  cold,  I  determined  to  de¬ 
scend,  and  accordingly  was  conducted  down 
the  other  side  of  the  ridge  (a  comparatively 
easy  journey),  by  which  w'e  rapidly  reached 
the  vineyards,  our  feet  sinking  ancle  deep  at 
each  step ;  and  in  about  an  hour  we  entered 
the  cottage  of  one  of  my  guides,  the  hospit¬ 
able  Saverio. 

“  The  crater  of  this  mountain  is  on  the 
North-west  side,  and  has  burnt  without  in¬ 
termission  from  the  earliest  periods;  this 
incessant  fire  is  supposed  to  be  supported  by 
oxygen,  pyrites,  and  sulphur,  but  there  are 
no  traces  of  the  aid  of  bitumen.  It  appears 
to  be  not  only  the  vent  of  all  these  islands, 
but  to  have  a  subterraneous  communication 
also  with  Sicily  and  Italy ;  for  previous  to  a 
severe  earthquake  taking  place  in  those 
part?,  Stromboli  has  been  observed  to  be 
covered  with  dense  clouds  of  smoke,  and  to 
emit,  with  increased  activity,  unusually  ar¬ 
dent  flames.  It  appears,  moreover,  from 
the  concurrent  relation  of  the  islanders,  to 
be  influenced  by  atmospheric  changes,  as 
storms,  particularly  those  from  the  South¬ 
ward,  are  preceded  by  thick  volumes  of 
smoke,  so  that  the  native  pilots  are  guided 
at  night  by  its  flame,  and  gain  intimations 
of  the  weather  in  the  day-time  by  its  smoke. 

“  Superstition,  of  course,  is  not  idle  with 
respect  to  this  wonderful  abyss,  and  even 
Pope  Gregory  I.  seriously  believed  it  to  be 
the  abode  of  the  damned  !  Here  Theodoric, 
the  great  Ostrogoth,  despite  of  his  virtues, 
was  plunged  by  the  ministers  of  divine  ven¬ 
geance  on  earth  ;  while  William  the  Bad, 
of  Sicily,  and  poor  Henry  VIH.  of  England, 
have  both  been  detected  endeavouring  to 
make  their  escape  from  this  fiery  caldron. 
An  eminent  contractor  of  biscuit  for  the 
supply  of  the  British  Navy  is  supposed, 
among  English  sailors,  to  be  in  durance 
there  ;  and  by  a  remarkable  trial  at  Doctors’ 
Commons,  about  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago,  the  Judge,  in  his  decision,  seemed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  his  being  con¬ 
signed  to  its  domains  for  ever.  The  cul¬ 
prit  was  a  Mr.  B - ;  I  have  forgotten 

the  name,  but  T  can  never  lose  the  remem¬ 
brance 
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brance  of  the  effect  that  reading  this  trial 
from  the  Naval  Chronicle  had  on  a  naval 
audience^  while  passing  the  Island.” 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  is  introduced,  containing  hy¬ 
drographical  remarks  on  the  coasts  and 
harbours,  very  systematically  arranged. 
Some  useful  statistical  table's  of  Sicily 
are  also  added.  By  this  plan  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  the  reading  in  the  body  of 
the  work  is  better  preserved. 

In  taking  leave  of  Capt.  Smyth’s 
elegant  publication,  we  cannot  but 
return  our  acknowU'clgments  for  the 
high  Intellectual  treat  he  has  afford¬ 
ed  us  in  its  perusal.  In  conclusion, 
we  ought  to  state  that  Capt,  Smyth 
has  now  the  command  of  his  Majesty’s 
shi))  Adventure,  engaged  in  a  survey 
along  the  Northern  coast  of  Africa; 
and  the  introductory  preface  is  dated 
from  Tripoli.  In  due  time  the  public 
will  doubtless  be  gratified  with  many 
curious  particulars  respecting  those  hi¬ 
therto  unexplored  regions. 


2.9.  ^  Tour  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of 

Hindostan;  comprising  a  Period  between 
the  Years  1804  and  1814,  ivith  Remarks 
and  authentic  Anecdotes ;  to  which  is  an¬ 
nexed  a  Guide  up  the  River  Ganges,  with 
a  Map  from  the  source  to  the  mouth.  By 
A.  D.  8yo.  pp.  28.9. 

LADY  Mary  Wortley  Montague 
has  convinced  the  world  that  women 
may  possess  an  unrivalled  felicity  of  de¬ 
scription,  and  may  in  short  embellish 
narrative,  as  if  it  were  a  rich  flower 
with  a  fine  bloom,  which  the  other 
sex  cannot  confer.  Either  they  are 
philosophizing,  or  statesmanizing,  or 
aniiquarianizing,  or  botanizing,  or 
some  other  izing,  which  always  shows 
the  author  to  have  a  beard,  sometimes 
to  wear  a  wig;  but  there  is  a  lively 
brilliancy  of  prattlement,  a  subtle  Uict 
and  delicacy  which  often  distinguishes 
the  sentiment  of  w’omen,  and  which 
the  rude  minds  of  men  could  not  med¬ 
dle  with,  without  spoiling  or  break¬ 
ing.  Sucli  is  the  fair  authoress  of  this 
Tour,  which  is  minute  and  full  of  in¬ 
terest;  but  as  our  extracts  will  be  co¬ 
pious,  we  must  be  concise  in  our  eulo¬ 
gies. 

The  following  short  passage  may 
convince  hot-headed  enthusiasts  that 
the  conversion  of  Hindostan  is  not 
merely  a  new  arrangement  of  the  pot¬ 
tery  in  a  China  cupboard  ;  but  a  novel 


surgical  ojieration  of  vast  ditficulty  ami 
hazard  : 

“  It  is  a  system  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  English  to  protect,  as  far  a.i  is  in  their 
power,  the  religious  ceremonies  of  both 
[Mussulmen  and  Hindoos],  since  it  is 
chiefly  owing  to  these  means,  that  we  keep 
our  jjossessions  in  the  country.”  P.  79. 

The  immolation  of  widows  is  thus 
accounted  for: 

“Tradition  relates  that  the  practice  of 
poisoning  husbands  was  at  one  time  sO  fre¬ 
quent,  that  the  Brahmins  established  this 
mode  of  securing  their  own  safety.”  P.  80. 

The  mode  of  living  in  India,  by  the 
Europeans,  is  novel  and  interesting  : 

“The  occupations,  of  servants  in  this 
country  are  so  distinct,  that  it  Is  necessary 
to  have  some  of  each  religion  in  yovir  e.sta- 
])lishment,  and  even  some  of  no  caste  at  all ; 
for  neither  Mussulman  nor  Hindoo  will 
sweep  the  house.  Kitchens  are  always  at  a 
distance  from  the  dweHing-h«)use  or  bunga¬ 
low,  on  account  of  the  effluvia.  This  pre¬ 
vents  the  master  or  mistress  from  attending 
so  much  to  the  interior  management  of  it, 
as  they  perhaps  otherwise  would  do ;  a 
khansommah,  therefore,  or  house-steward. 

Is  considered  neces.sary,  who  takes  complete 
charge  of  every  thing  in  this  department, 
even  to  the  hiring  a  cook  and  helper.  The 
khansommah  is  also  answerable  for  all  the 
plate,  china,  glass,  and  table-linen,  and  has^ 
authority  over  all  the  Mussulmen  sen’ants. 
The  person  who  fills  this  situation  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  man  of  respectability,  and  of  some 
property ;  he  gets  much  higher  wages  than 
anv  of  the  others, — .seldom  less  than  thirtv, 
sometimes  fifty  rupees  a  month.  Two  kis- 
mutdars  are  the  usual  proportion  to  each 
gentleman  or  lady,  to  wait  on  them  at  ta¬ 
ble,  either  at  home  or  abroad ;  and  there  Is 
an  established  custom  amongst  tliem,  not  to 
wait  on  any  other  person,  unless  particularly 
ordered  so  to  do.  The  dress  of  all  Mussul¬ 
men  is  made  alike,  the  colour  and  quality 
varying  according  to  the  taste  or  wealth  of 
the  wearer.  White  muslin  with  plain- 
coloured  turbans  and  waist-bands  is  the 
usual  dress  of  this  description  of  people. 
’Phey  never  allow  their  wives  to  take  service, 
unless  driven  to  it  by  necessity.” 

These  gentlemen  kismutdars  being 
much  too  fine  to  clean  knives  or  plates, 
that  service  devolves  on  a  mnsau(jie, 
who  also  carries  a  lantern,  and  fetches 
things  from  the  bazar.  This  is  the 
most  useful  servant  aljout  the  house; 
for  not  being  of  a  hiah  caste,  he  does 
many  things  which  the  others  would 
refuse  :  he  never  makes  his  appearance 
w’ithin  the  bungalow,  but  when  called 
for.  The  kismutdars  stand  behind 

your 
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your  chair,  and  hand  you  every  thing 
but  liquids,  which  being  cooled  in  ice 
or  saltpeti-e,  nine  montns  out  of  the 
twelve,  is  the  business  of  the  nhdar  or 
butler.  The  first  appearance  of  the 
kismutdars  is  with  the  breakfast,  a 
pretty  substantial  meal,  consisting  of 
lish,  boiled  rice,  hot  rolls,  an  omelette, 
chicken  kooftus  (made  like  force-meat, 
and  fried  in  small  cakes,  very  nice  and 
dry),  boiled  eggs,  cold  ham  or  tongue, 
potted  meats,  orange  marmalade,  toast¬ 
ed  bread,  a  small  loaf  or  two,  butter  in 
silver  vases  (surrounded  with  ice  to 
keep  it  cool),  plenty  of  fruit,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  table,  either  a  silver 
l)owl  hlled  with  milk,  or  a  glass  vase 
with  flowers.  The  coffee  apparatus  is 
placed  at  one  end  of  the  table,  served 
out  by  one  of  the  kismutdars ;  the  tea- 
things  at  the  other  by  the  khansomer. 
Urns  arc  not  made  use  of,  on  account 
of  their  heating  the  room  ;  the  teapot 
is  taken  outside  to  be  filled  ;  neither 
are  tea-boards  ever  seen  in  India.  Af¬ 
ter  this,  you  see  no  more  of  the  kis~ 
mutdars  until  one  or  two  o’clock,  un¬ 
less  they  are  called  for,  when  they 
bring  in  a  meal,  called  tiffin,  which 
may  be  explained  by  an  early  dinner, 
containing  all  the  delicacies  of  the 
season.  For  this  meal  invitations  are 
seldom  sent,  but  every  body  is  wel¬ 
comed  to  it,  who  haippens  to  arrive  at 
the  time.  About  three  o’clock  the 
party  separate,  take  each  a  book,  and 
repose  on  couches  until  sun-set.  From 
two  o’clock  until  six  is  considered  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  during  which 
the  natives  uniformly  sleep.  At  six 
it  is  customary  to  dress  and  take  a  ride 
(or  attend  parade,  if  in  the  army)  until 
dark,  and  then  return  to  dinner;  after 
which  few  people  take  anything  more 
than  a  dish  of  tea  or  coflee.  Suppers 
are  not  general  in  India,  (pp.  Q5 — 97.) 

A  gentleman’s  establishment  con¬ 
sists  o?  numerous  other  servants,  to  the 
amount  of  twenty  or  thirty;  and  all 
live  in  tents  on  the  premises,  placed  in 
some  obscure  corner,  where  they  can¬ 
not  be  seen. 

The  following  incident  is  truly  ridi¬ 
culous  ; 

“  While  we  were  at  Lucknow,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  Worcestershire  china  arrived,  that 
had  been  sent  to  the  Nateaah  from  England. 
He  was  as  Impatient  to  open  it  as  a  child 
would  be  with  a  new  plaything;  and  imme¬ 
diately  gave  orders  for  invitations  to  be  sent 
to  the  whole  settlement  for  u  breakfast,  ti  hi 
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fouTchette,  next  morning.  Tables  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  spread  for  upwards  of  a  hundred 
persons,  including  bis  ministers  and  offi¬ 
cers  of  state.  Nothing  could  be  more 
splendid  than  the  general  appearance  of 
this  entertainment ;  bat  our  dismay  may 
be  more  easily  imagined  than  described,  on 
discovering  that  the  servants  had  mistaken 
certain  utensils  for  milk  bowls,  and  had  ac¬ 
tually  placed  about  twenty  of  them  filled 
with  that  beverage,  along  the  centre  of  the 
table.  The  consequence  was,  the  English 
part  of  tlie  company  declined  taking  any  ; 
upon  whicli  the  Nawaab  innocently  remark¬ 
ed,  ‘  I  thought  that  the  English  were  fond 
of  milk some  of  them  had  much  difficulty 
to  keep  their  countenances.”  (pp.  107, 108.) 

In  p.  122  we  find  that  the  Rajah  of 
Burtporc,  and  tw'o  hundred  of  his  best 
horsemen,  all  clad  in  chain  armour, 
easily  made  their  way  through  a  pic- 
quet  of  the  8th  Dragoons,  and  regi¬ 
ment  of  Rohillah  horsemen,  the  sa¬ 
bres  of  the  latter  making  no  impres¬ 
sion.  The  transport  of  cavalry  is  so 
expensive,  that  this  pieseivative  effect 
of  chain  armour  deserves  considera¬ 
tion,  with  regard  to  dragoons  serving 
abroad. 

To  invite  women  to  read  heavy 
books,  would  be  like  asking  them  to 
drag  a  garden-roller,  or  trundle  a 
loaded  wheelbarrow ;  but  we  fear¬ 
lessly  placed  this  interesting  Tour  be¬ 
fore  some  of  our  female  acquaintance  ; 
and  they  declared  tliat  they  had  found 
it  as  entertaining  as  a  novel,  and  had 
skipped  only  the  maps  and  letter-press 
guide.  In  truth,  it  is  an  uncommonly 
pleasing  book. 


30.  Remarks  on  the  North  of  Spain.  By 

John  Bramsen,  Author  of  “  Travels  in 

Egypt,  Syria,  ^c.”  8vo.  pp,  135. 

TO  civilize  a  barbarous  people  by 
arts,  sciences,  moral  and  religious  edu¬ 
cation,  commerce, and  police,  is  a  grand 
jiolitical  good  ;  merely  to  nllra-religion- 
ize  them  a  tremendous  political  evil ; 
for  Providence  permits  temporal  bless¬ 
ings  to  Reason  only.  In  Spain,  says 
Mr.  Bramsen  (pp.  131,  134),  there  are 
few  or  no  schools  in  the  villages  and 
small  towns,  that  would  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  releasing  the  minds  of  the  na¬ 
tives  from  monkish  tyranny,  v^hich  at 
present  influences  their  jirlnciplcs,  and 
biasses  their  choice,  with  regard  to 
political  and  indeed  almost  all  other 
pursuits.  Nor  is  any  attention  paid  to 
trade.  The  peasantry  simply  exist. 
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like  cattle,  without  any  other  signs 
of  excrti('n,  than  such  as  the  necessity 
of  i’oocl  requires.  They  have  no  idea 
of  rising  in  the  world;  and  where  there 
is  no  interest  there  is  no  activity.  Many 
other  causes  have  contributed  to  the 
depression  of  Spain  :  but  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  revert  to  the  subject 
at  length  in  our  review  of  the  Life  of 
General  Riego,  and  this  is  a  book  of 
Travels,  from  which  entertainment  is 
to  be  derived,  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
the  work  before  us ; 

“It  appeared  that  It  Is  contrary  to  cus¬ 
tom  for  men  servants  to  wait  at  table  at  the 
inns ;  as  during  our  dinner  wc  were  attended 
by  a  female  servant,  who  stood  behind  our 
chairs  with  a  towel  hanging  over  her  shoul¬ 
der.  I  think  it  will  not  be  unpleasant  to 
some  of  my  gastronomlcal  readers  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  a  Spanish  bill  of 
fare,  that  they  may  know  what  to  ex|>ect, 
should  they  visit  that  part  of  Spain.  The 
first  dish  placed  upon  the  table  was  an  olla 
(^l  aufeuJi  composed  of  meat,  ham,  fowls, 
])ig’s  feet,  sausages,  bread,  and  a  species  of 
beans  called  caravansas ;  the  second  dish 
consisted  of  cabbages  and  sausages  from 
Estremadura ;  the  third  of  boiled  })ai'- 
tridges  and  rice  ;  the  fourth  of  hacallau  a  Ui 
Biscayan  or  cod-fish,  dressed  after  the  Bis¬ 
cayan  fashion  :  the  whole  of  the  dishes  be¬ 
ing  profusely  seasoned  with  oil  and  garlick. 

. In  the  morning  a  female  servant 

brought  us  breakfast,  which  consisted  of 
chocolate  and  bread;  neither  butter  nor 
milk  could  be  obtained.  Being  requested  by 
one  of  the  travellers  to  bring  a  tea-pot,  she 
brought  a  small  shaving-bowl,  filled  with 
water  scarcely  warm,  observing  that  it  was 
the  only  utensil  she  had  for  beverage  of  that 
kind.”  pp.  11,  12,  17* 

Th  ese  remarks  are  of  importance ; 
for  we  have  known  travellers  to  Spain 
and  Portugal  who  have  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  their  men-servants  in¬ 
structed  in  plain  English  cookery,  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  endure  that  of 
the  country. 

A  singular  coincidence  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  bedsteads,  similar  to  tliose 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes,  as 
engraved  Ijy  Strutt : 

“The  bedsteads  were  of  an  extraordinary 
form;  the  head  being  very  high  and  nar¬ 
row,  gilt,  and  otherwise  ornamented  with 
crosses  and  flowers :  some  bedsteads  in  the 
other  rooms  had  also  a  board  at  the  foot, 
with  similar  ornaments.”  P.  17. 

It  appears,  from  p.  SQ,  that  so  little 
encouragement  is  given  to  the  arts, 
that  even  physicians  are  not  able  to 
obtain  support, — that  prints  arc  un- 
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saleable;  and  no  nctv  publications  ap¬ 
pear  but  newspapers  (pp.  40,  4lM 
the  tradesmen  neglect  their  persons, 
very  seldom  shaving,  and  having  fre¬ 
quently  a  cigar  in  their  mouths  (p.  42) ; 
that  the  breath  of  tlie  ladies  smells  of 
garlick  (p.  45) ;  that  the  gentlemen 
smoke  cigars  in  bed  (]).  48)  ;  that 
there  is  liardly  a  single  manufactory  in 
the  kingdom  belonging  to  a  native  in 
a  flourishing  stale  (p.  50);  that,  from 
recent  political  events,  the  flocks  have 
been  neglected,  and  the  wool  deterio¬ 
rated  (p.  52)  ;  that  cleanliness  is  neg¬ 
lected,  and  rats  and  mice  unmolested 
(p.  54);  that  the  porters  of  the  most 
respectable  houses  are  cobblers,  who 
work  at  their  trades  at  their  doors  (p. 
6l);  that  women  are  employed  m 
loading  and  unloading  ships ;  and  that 
they,  as  well  as  the  servants  in  houses, 
carry  every  thing  on  their  heads,  even 
lighted  candles,  without  the  least  fear 
of  their  being  extinguished  (p.  62); 
that  oxen  are  tied  to  carts  by  their 
horns  (p.  87) ;  that  in  the  inns,  gene¬ 
rally,  no  one  can  read  or  write  but  the 
landlords  (p.  lOy);  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  soldiers,  for  their  fare,  generally 
took  a  leathern  bag  (harracho),  and 
got  it  filled  with  red  wine  as  sour  as 
vinegar;  not  appearing  to  wish  for 
meat,  bread  and  cheese,  with  boiled 
soup,  onions  and  garlick,  forming  the 
substance  of  their  frugal  repasts  (p. 
Ill);  that  no  memorial  is  “erected 
on  the  S|X)t  where  the  battle  of  Vit- 
toria  was  fought  in  1813”  (p.  121); 
and  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  national 
feeling  in  the  country;  for,  besides  a 
vast  variation  of  political  opinion,  and 
more  often  total  apathy,  Mr.  Branisen 
says, 

“  From  the  preceding  narrative  I  draw 
the  conclusion,  that  the  Constitutional 
cause  finds  but  few  partizans  in  the  villages 
and  small  towns  of  the  North  of  Spain ; 
where  ignorance  and  superstition  hold  di¬ 
vided  empire  over  the  minds  and  passions  of 
the  inliabitants.  In  fact,  the  peasants  are 
of  so  listless  a  nature,  tliat  they  are,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  little  better  than  passive  ob¬ 
servers  of  the  actions  of  either  j)arty.  Some 
are  so  peaceably  engaged  in  agricultural  oc¬ 
cupations  ;  so  little  enlightened  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  politics,  and  exhibit  so  little  desire 
to  interest  themselves  respecting  it,  tliat 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  principles  and  views 
even  of  their  nearest  neighbours.  Others, 
adverse  to  the  pursuits  of  indvistry,  connect 
themselves  with  the  various  parties  of  Gue¬ 
rillas,  who  hover  about  the  villages  and 
harass  travellers  by  extorting  from  them 
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involuntary  contributions,  under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  being  badly  paid  by  their  chiefs.” 
pp.  129,  130. 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
jBramsen,  whose  remarks  are  often  im¬ 
portant,  always  interesting. 

— ^ - 

31 .  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Don  Rafael  del 
Hlesro.  Bn  a  Spanish  Officer.  Bvo.  pp.  85. 
JDilk  a  Portrait. 

THOUGH  manufactories  for  mak¬ 
ing  golden  ages,  and  patents  for  quack 
inventions  in  aid  of  such  laudable  pro¬ 
jects,  have  been  pompously  advertised 
from  age  to  age,  yet  philosoj>hers  who 
seem  to  think  that  as  long  as  passion 
and  self-interest  exist,  such  schemes 
are  only  bubbles,  know  that  Provi¬ 
dence  rewards  nothing  but  Reason. 
That  they  think  the  blessed  gift  of 
God  to  man,  for  the  promotion  of  his 
temporal  well-being;  and  that  when¬ 
ever  an  irrational  Ultraism  has  become 
so  pojjular  as  to  prove  a  dangerous  epi¬ 
demic,  Providence  produces  a  state  of 
adversity,  which  ccmipels  the  re-agency 
of  Reason.  When  this  nation  was  en¬ 
feebled  by  tbe  Ui^traism  of  converting 
men  into  walking  breviaries,  by  Monk¬ 
ery,  Danish  pirates  rendered  the  life  of 
an  Anglo-Saxon  that  of  a  labouring 
ass.  Providence,  however,  in  the 
measures  of  Alfred,  re-instated  Rea¬ 
son  in  its  proper  place,  as  prime  minis¬ 
ter,  and  the  only  counsellor  whose 
advice  is  worthy  attention.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  a  very  seasonable  alteration  im¬ 
mediately  took  place.  Similar  in¬ 
stances  in  history  are  endless;  because 
good  sense  follows  the  simple  rule  of 
adapting  means  to  ends,  and  does 
not  think  that  these  means  con¬ 
sist  in  the  reforms  of  demagogues, 
but  in  education,  commerce,  litera¬ 
ture,  legislation  on  equitable  and  wise 
grounds,  improved  agriculture,  me¬ 
chanical  inventions,  rational  piety, 
j  and  many  other  things,  Rom  which 
alone  the  body  of  a  nation  is  benefited. 

)  Of  these  Spain  knows  nothing.  Fine 
i  as  is  the  country,  and  celebrated  as  the 
soldiers  were  in  the  days  of  Charles  V . 
Adam  Smith  shows  that  the  industry 
I  and  activity  of  the  people  were  ruined 
by  the  annexation  of  the  South  Ame¬ 
rican  colonies;  and  of  this  emaciated 
body,  the  leeches  of  priestcraft  are  now 
draining  the  vital  blood.  In  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  w’ar,  a  strong  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance  was  excited  by  the  apprehension 
of  French  occupancy,  and  its  conco¬ 


mitant  miseries;  but  it  is  known  that 
when  war  has  been  carried  into  a 
country,  the  evil  is  so  sensibly  felt, 
that  the  natives  will  sooner  endure 
despotism,  than  invite  a  renewal  of 
such  sufi’erings.  To  this  cause  we 
ascribe  the  apathy  of  the  people  at 
large,  during  the  recent  civil  war  of 
parties ;  and  the  inability  of  the  chief¬ 
tains  to  muster  and  tram  a  sufiicient 
force  for  protection  of  the  country. 
Divide  ei  impera ;  two  dogs  were  con¬ 
tending  for  a  bone;  the  third  dog  (the 
French)  came  and  carried  off  the 
prize.  That  there  should  have  been 
an  internal  revolution  to  occasion  this 
contest,  was  natural;  for  Frederick 
the  Great,  conversing  with  his  War 
Minister,  asked  him  which  country  in 
Europe  he  thought  the  most  difficult 
to  ruin.  The  IMonarch,  perceiving 
the  Minister  to  be  rather  embarrass¬ 
ed,  answered  for  him  :  “It  is  Spain; 
as  its  owm  Government  has  for  many 
years  endeavoured  to  ruin  it,  but  all  in 
vain.’’  (Bramsen’s  Remarks,  p.  52.) 
This  opinion  was  given  before  the 
birth  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  effort 
which  Frederick  deemed  vain,  was  at 
last  accomplished.  But  political  in¬ 
novations  cannot  be  successfully  made 
unless  the  minds  of  the  people  are  so 
previously  prepared,  as  to  produce 
unanimity  of  feeling  and  action.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  late  Cortesian  Consti¬ 
tution  did  not  sufficiently  consult  con¬ 
flicting  interests  and  national  habits. 
The  Sovereign  was  insulted  ;  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  nobility  w^ere  disregard¬ 
ed  ;  the  childishness  and  absurdity  of 
the  existing  religion  w'ere  not  exposed; 
and  the  minds  of  the  peasantry  were 
not  stimulated  by  hope ;  in  short,  the 
materials  for  erecting  and  sustaining 
this  constitutional  fabric  were  so  bad, 
that  the  building  could  not  |^ossibly 
stand.  The  interference  of  England 
was  impracticable ;  because  it  would 
have  to  oppose  the  united  powers  of 
France,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia. 

Spain  has  therefore  suecumbed ;  and 
the  vain  attempt  to  convert  mere  party 
feeling  into  universal  patriotism,  has 
occasioned  Mina  el  Romano,  Mina  the 
Roman,  as  he  was  called,  to  emi¬ 
grate,  and  Riego  el  hhoe  de  las  Cabe- 
zas  [the  hero  of  Las  Cabezas,  the 
village  where  he  began  the  revolu¬ 
tion]  to  perish  on  the  gibbet.  Mr. 
Bramsen  shows  that  all  this  was  to  be 
expected ;  for  he  says, 

I  never  saw  a  country  where  political 
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opinions  are  so  much  at  variance  as  they 
are  hero.  Many  of  the  natives  have  no  opi-- 
nion  kt  all,,  and  live  absolutely  piissive)  ex¬ 
cept  thak  they  gener^ly  manage  to  coincide 
with  jthe  party  which  predominates.  Tlie 
Cler^  and  Monies,  however,  possess  an  im¬ 
mediate  and  powerful  Influence  over  the 
lower  orders,  or  people."  pp.  63,  64. 

But  there  is  another  light  in  which 
the  work  before  us  places  the  late  re¬ 
volution  and  civil  war.  It  ascribes 
both  to  the  foolish  and  vindictive 
principles  of  the  Monarch,  who  perse¬ 
cuted  Mina,  Lacy,  Porlier,  Ballas- 
teros,  the  EmpecinadOj  and  other  con¬ 
stitutional  Generals  (see  p.  19);  and 
thus  excited  an  irritation  which  soon 
assumed  an  active  character. 

Our  limits  are  far  too  scanty  for  us 
to  give  a  narrative  of  the  events  which 
form  this  well-digested  piece  of  Bio¬ 
graphy.  These  events  consist  of 
marches,  counter- marches,  retreats, 
and  other  Gazette-matters,  obstruct¬ 
ed  by  treason,  want  of  money,  and 
insurmountable  evils.  According  to 
this  work,  Riego  had  the  real  soul  of 
a  hero,  and  as  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  selfish,  his  unhappy  fate 
may  justly  be  lamented.  That  he  at¬ 
tempted  great  ends  without  adequate 
means,  is  evident;  and  he  perished 
like  an  Admiral  who  is  determined  to 
go  down  with  his  sinking  ship.  But 
the  philosopher,  the  statesman,  the 
philanthropist,  the  merchant,  the  Pro¬ 
testant  clergyman,  and  the  man  of  bu¬ 
siness,  are  the  characters  which  should 
have  previously  acted  in  Spain.  The 
nation  required  regeneration.  Its  pla¬ 
netary  system  has  consisted  only  of  co¬ 
mets.  It  has  no  Sun  to  animate  and 
regulate  its  seasons.  Nevertheless 
Kiego  was  a  Leonidas,  and  of  a  mean 
souPand  habits  must  be  that  man  who 
does  not  know  that  such  high-minded¬ 
ness  and  integrity  form  the  sole  distinc¬ 
tion  between  a  patriotic  soldiery,  and 
a  mercenary  banditti. 

- - 

32.  Surtees’  History  ^Durham.  Vbl.  HI. 

(Concluded fromp.  62. J 

IN  p.  360,  Mr.  Surtees  gives  us  Mr. 
Telford’s  opinion  concerning  canals 
and  railways,  which  we  cheerfully 
copy,  for  the  purpose  of  diffusing  the 
information. 

According  to  Mr.  Telford,  ‘‘where 
the  weight  of  the  articles  of  produce 
is  great  in  proportion  to  the  bulk,  and 
yvhere  they  are  mostly  to  be  conveyed 
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from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  an  iron 
railway  is  preferable  to  canal  naviga^ 
tion.” 

Mr.  Telford  is  well  known  to  be 
high  in  the  confidence  of  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  to  be  the  architect  of  the 
famous  suspension  bridge  over  the 
Menai. 

A  dinner  always  accompanies  meet¬ 
ings  on  public  occasions;  feasting  was 
formerly  attached  in  like  manner  to 
chantries,  anniversaries,  &:c. ;  and,  as 
it  appears  in  part  of  the  curious  items 
in  the  parish  books  of  Darlington, 
clergymen  officiated  for  a  donation  of 
wine.  It  appears,  too,  that  both  mi¬ 
nisters  and  parishioners  were  saddled 
with  charitable  aids  10  itinerants  of 
various  kinds ;  that  noblemen  granted 
passes  in  the  manner  of  briefs;  and 
that  it  was  deemed  right  and  proper 
for  even  churchwardens  and  overseers 
to  patronize  knowledge.  Accordingly 
wc  have,  p.  3f)5  : 

“  1630.  To  Mr.  Goodvvlne,  n  distressed 
scholer,  iis.  vk/. 

1631.  Given  to  a  poor  schollcr,  xiirf. — 
Given  to  Mnry  Rigby  of  Hauret  West  in 
Pembrokeshire,  in  Wales,  who  had  the  Earle 
of  Fetribroke’s  passe. ...To  an  Irish  geiitle- 
ipan  that  had.fouer  children,  and  had  Earl 
IMarshair  s  passe,  xiid. 

“  1635.  To  a  souldler  which  came  to 
the  church  on  a  Sunday,  vid. 

“  1 639.  I  or  Mr.  Thompson  that  preach¬ 
ed  the  forenoone  and  afternoone,  for  a  quart 
of  sack,  xiiilrf. 

‘‘  1650.  For  six  quartes  of  sacke  to  the 
mlnistre  that  preached,  when  we  had  not  n 
ministere,  9s. 

[It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  was  in 
tlie  puritanical  (Era.~\ 

“  1653.  lor  a  primer  for  a  popre  boy,  4d, 
“  1666.  For  one  quarte  of  sacke,  be¬ 
stowed  on  Air.  Jellet,  when  he  preached, 
2s.  Ad.  ^ 

“  1684.  To  the  parson’s  order,  given  to 
a  man  both  deaf  and  dumb,  being  sent  from 
minister  to  minister  to  London,  6V/. — To 
Air.  Bell,  with  a  letter  from  London  with 
the  names  of  the  Royal  Family,  6d. 

[This  is  a  curious  item  ;  for  it  shows; 
that  the  mercuries,  diurnals,  and  in¬ 
telligencers  of  the  day,  were  not  deem¬ 
ed  sufficient  for  satisfactorily  advertis¬ 
ing  public  events.] 

“  1688.  To  the  ringers  on  Thanksgiv¬ 
ing  Day,  for  the  young  Prince,  in  money, 
ale,  and  coals,  7s.  Ad. 

[This  must  have  been  for  the  birth 
of  the  Pretender,  of  warming-pan  cele¬ 
brity.] 


“  1691. 
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“  U>P.l  f  For  a  pint  of  braudy,  when  Mr. 
Geoixrt:  Bell  preached  here,  ls,4J. — When 
the  lican  of  J^urham  preached  here,  sjient 
ill  a  ti-eat  with  him,  36.  Gd. — For  a  stranger 
that  preacht,  a  doicen  of  ale,  Is.” 

Thus  it  plainly  appears  that  church- 
warrlens  had  a  feast  jointly  with  the 
Minister  at  the  parish  expence,  at  least 
whenever  a  stranger  preached. 

The  following  account  of  Ilell-ket- 
ties  is  taken  from  Hutchinson’s  Dur¬ 
ham  (vol.  HI.  p.  191 ),  where  is  a  plan 
of  these  pools,  taken  by  Capt.  Grose  in 
1774: 

“Within  the  farm  of  Oxenfield  are  the 
well'known  pools  called  Hell-ketlles,  These 
pools  are  four  in  number,  three  of  them  are 
near  each  other  in  the  second  field  from  tlie 
road,  betwixt  the  second  and  third  mlle- 
I  stone  ;  the  fourth  and  smallest  pool  is  in  the 
j  field  next  the  turnpike.  The  diameter  of 
the  three  larger  jiools  is  about  thirty-eight 
yards  each,  and  their  respective  depths  19| 
feet,  17  feet,  and  14  feet;  the  diameter  of 
the  fourth  and  separate  pool  is  28  feet,  and 
its  depth  only  5^  feet.  All  these  pools  are 
nearly  round  ;  the  water  stands  to  the  brim, 
is  quite  cold,  and  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
curdling  with  milk,  and  refusing  to  mix  with 
soap.  Though  near  the  level  of  the  Tees, 
their  waters  are  never  affected  by  any  flood 
or  other  variation  of  the  river;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  story  of  Dr.  Bellazes  and  his 
duck,  there  seems  no  reason  to  suspect  any 
communication  with  the  Tees.  Various  have 
been  the  conjectures  as  to  the  formation  of 
these  singular  pools.  Coal-works  wrought 
out  and  drowned,  lime-pits,  alum  or  marie 
pits,  have  been  all  brought  forward;  but 
the  circumference  of  these  pools  seems  too 
largp  for  old  coal-works,  besides  that  no 
coal  is  ever  known  to  have  been  wrought  ia 
this  neighbimrhood  ;  and  if  indeed  these  pits 
be  the  work  of  the  human  hand,  the  idea  of 
old  marle-pits  seems  nearer  the  truth. 

“Though  the  pools  are  near  the  level  of 
the  river,  they  are  never  influenced  thereby 
in  great  floods,  which  would  otherwise  show 
a  sudden  rising,  falling,  agitation,  or  boiling 
up,  if  the  water  of  the  river  was  forced  thi¬ 
ther,  up  any  level,  or  by  virtue  of  siphonical 
operations  and  exhausted  air  in  some  subter¬ 
raneous  tube :  the  depth  of  the  largest  is 
only  19  feet  and  a  half,  the  next  17  feet, 
the  next  14,  and  the  least  5  feet  and  a  half. 
Most  of  our  lime-works,  marle-pits,  and 
alum-pits  are  wrought  much  deeper  than 
six  yards ;  water  standing  in  hollows,  from 
whence  marie  has  been  gotten,  will  taste 
pungent  on  the  tongue,  curdle  milk  and 
soap :  we  know  of  no  alum  being  wrought 
here,  though  it  abounds  in  Cleveland,  not 
many  miles  distant;  but  the  use  of  marie 
wa*  very  early,  and  it  is  probable  these  were 


marle-pits ;  they  resemble  the  workings  In 
other  counties,  where  marling  is  still  prac¬ 
tised.  Marie  was  known  to  the  Romans, 
and  by  them  exported  hence  to  foreign 
countries ;  we  have  statues  mentioned  by 
our  Antiquaries,  dedicated  to  Nehallenmaf 
or  the  neiu  Moon,  particularly  some  in¬ 
scribed  by  Negociator  Cretarius  Britanni- 
ciarms,  a  dealer  in  marie,  chalk,  or  fuller’s 
earth,  to  the  British  territories  ;  and  these 
being  called  NehaUemda's  Kettles,  or  of  IVie- 
hel,  in  the  old  German  tongue,  from  the 
trader’s  dedication,  might  be  corruirted  to 
or  called  Hell  Kettles  — P.  368. 

From  p.  369,  we  fintl  that  lands 
held  by  rents  only  were  called  Exche¬ 
quer  lands. 

In  the  next  page  we  have  a  tene¬ 
ment  called  Castle  Hill,  but  it  has  no 
trace  of  foundations  or  entrenchments; 
but  there  is  a  Battle-field  not  far  off. 
May  it  not  therefore  be  presumed, 
that  in  remote  ages  natives  considered 
certain  spots,  whether  artificially  for¬ 
tified  or  not,  as  proper  substitutes  for 
castles,  and  in  danger  used  them  as 
such ;  a  parochial  fortress,  with  a  cover¬ 
ed  way  to  it,  being  a  known  accom¬ 
paniment  of  British  villages  ? 

Under  the  account  of  Darlington, 
the  late  celebrated  collector  George 
Allan,  of  ;he  Grange,  is  of  course 
duly  noticed : 

“  Here  were  deposited  the  collections  of 
the  laborious  Randal,  including  many  of  the 
papers  of  Gyll  and  Hunter.  To  these  Mr. 
Allan  added  a  vast  mass  of  charters,  tran¬ 
scripts  of  Visitations,  and  legal  and  genea¬ 
logical  collections,  on  which  Hutchinson’s 
History  of  Durham  was  in  a  great  measure 
founded.  Mr.  Allan  had  an  early  and  de¬ 
cided  taste  for  topography,  and  the  strong 
bias  of  his  mind  was  towards  amassing  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  illustration  of  the  history  of 
his  native  County ;  but  his  ardour  as  a  col¬ 
lector  was  by  no  means  confined  to  provin¬ 
cial  antiquities.  At  the  splendid  price  of 
700Z.  he  became  the  purchaser  of  Mr.  Tun- 
stall  of  Wyclyffe’s  collection  of  British 
Birds,  which  are  still  in  a  most  respectable 
state  of  preservation.  The  birds,  including 
some  foreign  specimens,  were  the  basis  of 
the  collection ;  but  the  Museum  also  in¬ 
cluded  a  large  miscellaneous  collection  of 
English  and  Roman  antiquities,  querns,  al¬ 
tars,  crosiers,  seals,  coins,  and  Roman  pot¬ 
tery,  with  a  considerable  arrangement  of 
fossils,  reptiles,  insects,  and  Chinese  and 
Indian  curiosities.  To  many  of  these  de- 


*  “  It  is  much  more  probable,  however, 
that  the  name  came  in  the  usual  way  from 
the  dark,  deep  aspect  of  the  pools,  and  the 
sulphureous  taste  of  their  waters.” 
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partnicnts  Mr.  Allan  made  considerable  ad¬ 
ditions.  Paintings  were  not  forgotten  :  these 
filled  every  pannel,  gradually  insinuated 
tliemsclves  along  the  passages,  and  cloathed 
the  walls  of  the  great  staircase.  Of  the 
jHirtraits  some  of  tlie  most  remarkable  are, 
Anna  Boleyn,  tw  Holbein  ;  Sir  Henry  Wot- 
ton,  by  Sir  P.  Lely ;  Lady  Castlemaine,  by 
Lely  ;  William  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  his 
I^dy,  by  Jansen  ;  Margaret,  sister  to  Hen. 
VIII.  when  young,  by  Maubeuge ;  and  a 
gallant  portrait  of  Lord  Fairfax,  the  Parlia¬ 
ment-General,  by  Lely ;  a  Lion  Hunt,  by 
old  Wyke  ;  a  Landscape,  by  Teniers ;  and 
the  Head  of  a  Corpse,  horribly  expressive, 
by  Caracci.  The  collection  included  seve¬ 
ral  admirable  crayon-drawings  by  Francis 
Place, — Philip  Wolrych,  esq.  a  fine  head  of 
Charles  II.  and  William  Penn  and  his  wife. 

The  Library  at  Grange  was  rich  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Topography,  and  included  several  illus¬ 
trated  copies.  The  Law  Library  v/as  also 
extensive.  The  productions  of  the  private 
press  at  Grange  have  been  always  highly 
valued  by  collectors 

A  list  of  Mr.  Allan’s  productions 
is  then  given. 

“  Mr.  Allan  executed  several  publications 
for  Mr.  Pennant  from  the  Grange  Press.” 

‘‘A  much  more  detailed  memoir  of  Mr. 
Allan,  and  of  his  Antiquarian  pursuits  and 
jirivate  habits,  may  be  found  in  Nichols’s  T 
Literary  Anecdotes,  vol.  IX.  pp.  351 — 
368,  communicated  by  his  son  George 
Allan,  esql.  I  will  only  add,  that  in  1763 
Mr.  Allan  had  serious  thoughts  of  publish¬ 
ing  an  elaborate  Copper-plate  Peerage,  and 
actually  circulated  his  proposals;  but  after 
engraving  at  least  four  large  plates,  he  de¬ 
clined  prosecuting  the  undertaking,  partly 
deterred  by  the  hazard  and  expence,  and 
partly  declining  competition  with  two  simi¬ 
lar  works  published  about  the  same  time  by 
Jacob  and  by  Edmomlsou.  In  1764  Mr. 
Allan  hail  an  offer  of  the  place  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Herald,  a  situation  which,  though  in 
earlier  life  it  might  have  been  very  accept¬ 
able,  was  then  refused  as  Incompatible  with 
Mr.  Allan's  established  professional  con¬ 
nexions  and  future  prospects  in  his  native 


*  Two  sets  of  Tracts  from  the  Grange 
Press  (each  containing  1 1  articles)  were 
sold  at  Sotheby’s  in  March  1822.  The 
first  produced  I9l.;  the  second  16Z.  16s.; 
some  imperfect  sets  fetched  from  4l.  to  7l, 
each.” 

F  “  Mr.  Allan  was  a  frequent  correspon¬ 
dent  of  this  veteran  in  the  field  of  Topo¬ 
graphy.” 

t  “  And  in  tlie  same  place  anecdotes  of 
John  Cade,  Robert  Harrison,  and  other 
Durham  worthies,  not  forgetting  Toby  Hey- 
rick,  freely  ami  lightly  sketched  by  the  same 
gentlemanly  pen.” 
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county.  In  1  7.‘10  Mr.  Allan  retired  entirely  |j 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  law  (on  his  father’s  i 
death),  and  chiefly  devoted  the  lol-sure  of  his  t 
remaining  years  to  the  amusing  labours  of 
his  private  press,  and  to  the  forwarding  of  I 
his  favourite  scheme  of  a  County  History  of  ; 
Durham.  Mr.  Allan  died  (after  a  second 
paralytic  attack)  May  18,  1800.  There  Is  t 
an  excellent  likeness  of  Mr.  Allan,  seated  in  i 
council  with  his  colleague  Hutchinson,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  tho  .9th  volume  of  Literary  Anec-  * 
dotes. 

“Mr.  James  Allan,  §  to  the  sub-  • 

ject  of  the  above  short  memoir,  was  also  a 
considerable  collector  of  legal  papers  and 
other  local  materials  respecting  Darlington 
and  its  neighbourhootl.  I'hese  MSS.  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  John  Allan,  of 
Blackwell,  esq.” 

In  an  inventory  of  the  effects  of 
John  Vasey  of  Conscllff,  gent,  who 
died  in  lG42,  are  (p.  381),  “one  bu¬ 
gle  horn,  105.;  his  armour,  7/.  10.9.; 
12  London  drinking  glasses,  7s.;”  a 
jirice  dearer  than  now.  From  the 
same  inventory  it  appears  that  a 
^‘painted  chamber,'’  as  it  was  called, 
was  deemed  far  inferior  to  one  with 
hangings,  for  the  furniture  in  the  for¬ 
mer  is  valued  only  at  3l.  while  that  in 
the  Grcne  Chamber  was  worth  12/. 

In  a  curious  charter  of  the  date  of 
1341,  we  find  ships  freighted  with 
hay,  reeds,  and  fodder;  meat  carried  to 
parts  beyond  the  seas ;  and  salt  cod, 
dried  fish  from  the  North  seas,  salt 
herrings,  and  gadd'  assir  [which  Mr. 
Surtees  thinks  rowell  goads  for  oxen, 
still  used  in  Italy],  articles  of  importa¬ 
tion.  P.  388. 

It  is  well-known  that  one  Celtic 
method  of  baking  and  roasting  was  by 
heating  stones.  Odd  as  it  may  seem, 
if  the  following  account  be  correct, 
something  of  the  same  practice  may 
be  conjectured  to  have  been  usual  in 
barrow  interments,  by  which  means 
the  flesh  of  the  corpse  was  destroyed, 
and  the  bones  preserved.  An  assimi¬ 
lation  to  this  antient  practice  will  be 
mentioned  below.  Possibly  the  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  preserve  the  arms  or  other 
things  interred  with  the  deceased;  but 
we  by  no  means  think  with  Mr.  Sur¬ 
tees,  that  the  aera  of  this  family  sepul¬ 
chre  is  Anglo-Saxon.  The  account  is 
as  follows : 

**  Some  sepulchral  remaius  of  a  very  early 
age  were  discovered  in  Stob-cross  Field,  on 

§  For  James  the  brother  of  George  Al¬ 
lan,  we  should  read  the  folhcr.  This  was 
an  error  of  the  press. — Edit. 
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the  estate  of  Thrislington,  in  July  1822.  A 
labourer  who  was  employed  in  winnowing 
limestone  for  a  sow-kiln,  turned  up  with  his 
pick-axe  some  broad  limestone  flags,  scarce¬ 
ly  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface,  and 
iiiscovered  lying  beneath  them  a  perfect  hu¬ 
man  skeleton.  On  the  right  side,  near  the 
hip  bone,  lay  the  iron  head  apparently  of  a 
lance  or  javelin.  This  first  discovery  was 
on  the  highest  ground  of  the  field.  Ano¬ 
ther  skeleton  was  found  about  twenty  yards 
to  the  North-west,  with  a  smaller  lance 
head,  also  of  iron,  but  no  remains  of  a 
shield.  Eight  or  nine  other  sepulchres, 
containing  remains  more  or  less  perfect, 
have  been  since  opened  at  very  various  dis¬ 
tances,  but  all  apparently  gathered  round 
the  crown  of  the  field,  where  perhaps  lay 
the  chieftain  of  the  race  ;  in  none  of  these 
was  found  any  implement  either  of  war  or 
peace.  The  mode  of  sepulture  was  uniform 
and  very  simple.  The  soil  and  marie  of  soft 
limestone  had  been  cleared  away  to  the  depth 
of  about  two  feet  from  the  present  surface, 
and  the  skeleton  lay  on  the  level  marie ;  on 
each  side  a  row  of  large  round  or  coble 
stones  was  arranged,  and  on  these  were 
supported  broad  flags  of  limestone,  which 
covered  the  deposit.  The  distance  and  re¬ 
gularity  of  the  graves  seems  to  forbid  the 
supposition  of  their  tenants  having  fallen  in 
battle;  and  in  one  of  them  were  certainly 
the  remains  either  of  a  female,  or  a  very 
young  person  ;  but  the  reliques,  before  they 
could  be  inspected  by  any  person  possessed 
of  anatomical  skill,  were  much  disturbed  by 
the  curiosity  of  the  country -people ,  anrl 
they  were  so  brittle  that  they  snapped  with 
the  slightest  touch.  In  one  of  the  depo¬ 
sits,  the  bones  of  a  horse  and  also  of  some 
smaller  animal,  perhaps  a  dog,  were  found 
mingled  with  human  remains.  None  of 
the  bones  appear  to  have  suffered  from  the 
action  of  fire  ;  and  in  many  places  the  black 
fine  mould  was  visible,  which  results  from 
the  decomposition  of  the  human  body ;  but 
in  the  stratum  of  earth  above  the  covers  of 
limestone,  evident  marks  of  fire,  calcined 
stone,  and  minute  particles  of  limestone 
were  observed.  As  the  few  instruments 
found  were  not  of  brass,  but  of  iron,  the 
very  earliest  date  perhaps  cannot  be  assign¬ 
ed  to  these  remains ;  but  the  mode  of  se¬ 
pulture  very  much  resembles  the  British 
Imrlals  discovered  at  Chatteris  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely.  The  graves  were  not  dug  East  and 
West,  but  iu  various  directions,  and  there 
is  jjcrhaps  no  great  improbability  in  consi¬ 
dering  this  as  the  family  burial  place  of  some 
early  Saxon  owner  of  the  soil,  before  the 
conversion  of  his  tribe  to  Christianity.” 
T.  397. 

No  shape  of  the  spears  is  described. 
The  form  of  the  British  lance-hcads 
is  different  from  that  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  (see  Meyrick’s  Armour,  pi.  vii.); 


and  as  to  the  other  matter.  Sir  11.  C. 
Hoare  (Ancient  Wilts,  i.  II9)  nien- 
tions  a  barrow,  where  a  floor  was  dis¬ 
covered,  on  which  had  been  made  qn 
intense  fire,  but  the  hones  of  the  Bri¬ 
ton  were  found  below. 

The  embellishments  in  this  volume 
are  twenty  in  number,  chiefly  from 
the  pencil  and  burin  of  that  excellent 
artist  Mr.  Edward  Blore,  F.  S.  A. ; 
amongst  these,  Darlington  and  Brance- 
])ath  Churches,  Barnard  Castle,  Lum- 
Icy  Castle,  two  internal  views  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  an  external  view  of  the 
West  end  of  the  Cathedral,  are  parti¬ 
cularly  deserving  of  commendation. 
A  beautiful  plate  of  Auckland  Castle, 

S resented  to  the  work  by  the  venerable 
p.  of  Durham,  and  a  view  of  Sun¬ 
derland  Harbour,  should  not  be  passed 
over  without  due  praise. 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Surtees.  A  County  Historian  is  the 
founder  of  a  handsome  mausoleum,  a 
monumentum  cere  perennius,  for  all  his 
neighbours.  In  matters  of  memory  he 
is  a  public  benefactor  ;  and  the  service, 
derived  from  the  conservative  record 
which  he  registers,  may  under  circum¬ 
stances  be  incalcuable.  To  such  ele¬ 
vated  pretensions  Mr.  Surtees  is  justly 
entitled;  and  we  sincerely  hope  that, 
in  the  gratification  of  his  feelings,  he 
will  find,  what  ought  to  be  the  reward 
of  his  literary  exertions,  respect  and 
friendship  for  having  well  executed 
difficult  and  useful  things. 


33.  Report  of  the  Society  for  promotijig 

Christian  Knowledge,  8vo.  pp. 

191. 

THE  Report  of  the  Society  for  pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Knowledge  is  a  good 
meteorological  calendar  of  the  state  of 
the  weather  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  where  there  arc  no  circula¬ 
tion  of  its  tracts,  there  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  either  that  its  members  are 
sleeping  partners,  or  that  sectarianism 
predominates.  The  Report  itself  (p. 
89)  says,  ^‘That  there  is  nothing  in 
the  transactions  of  the  last  year  which 
exceeds  the  hounds  of  reasonable  ex¬ 
pectation;’’  and  therefore  we  shall  take 
new  ground,  upon  the  presumption 
stated  above,  by  mentioning  the  Dean¬ 
eries  in  the  several  dioceses,  where 
none  of  the  Society’s  publications  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  disseminated.  This 
list  wc  shall  give  from  the  Appendix, 
No.  1,  entitled  ‘^Statement  of  the  Is¬ 
sue 
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ven  ;  and  if  Cobhet  has  iJrQiuiy  gpi  Itjs 
loe  there,  wc  are  inclined  too  much  u» 


sue  of  Ribles,  Prayer-books,  &:c.  or  the 
Number  of  Children  supplied  with 
Books  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  So- 
riety/’  as  collected  from  accounts  re¬ 
ceived  since  the  Society’s  last  Rejwt. 

Cakterbury —  Canterbury,  (Shar¬ 
ing,  Dover.- — \  ork,  Hartshill,  Ret¬ 
ford,  Pontefract. — London,  Chaffbrd, 
Ongar,  Hedingham  (part  of). — Dur¬ 
ham,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (no  re- 
pr)rt). — VV'iNCHESTER,  Stoke,  (ruern- 
sey,  Jersey. — St.  Asaph,  Broinfield, 
Kevillock,  Marchia,  Penallyn,  Tegen- 
gle. — Bangor,  Dyndd,  ^Ienai,  Ar- 
von,  Airlcchwedd,  IJynn,  Ardydwy, 
Ainsev,  Duffrynclwyd.  —  Bath  and 
Wells,  not  a  single  blank! — Bris¬ 
tol,  ditto! — Carlisle,  Carlisle.— 
Chester,  Frodsham,  Kendal,  Mac- 
clestield,  Warrington  (part  of). — Chi¬ 
chester,  Midhurst,  Storrington,  Pe- 
verisey.  —  St.  David’s,  all  blank! — 
Kly,  not  a  single  blank, — Exeter, 
liarnstaple,  S.  Molton,  Tiverton  (the 
latter  a  Committee  formed),  Kerier, 
Went,  Aylesbeare,  Honiton,  Hols- 
wonhy,  l^limpton,  Tavistock,  and 
Tamerton. — Gloucester,  Forest.— 
Hereford,  Hereford.  —  Lichfield, 
Newport,  Stafford. —  Lincoln,  Yar- 
burgh,  Sleaford  (Committee  formed), 
Wendover. —  Llandaff,  no  blank. — 
Norwich,  Waxham,  Ipswich,  Loose 
(no  return  received) — Oxford,  Hen¬ 
ley.— Peterborough,  Northampton. 
—  Rochester,  Dartford.  —  Salis¬ 
bury,  Newbury,  Reading,  Malmes¬ 
bury,  Potterii.  —  Worcester,  no 
blank. — Sodor  and  Man,  all  blank. 

From  this  statement,  if  it  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  returns  of  the  Bible 
Societies  in  the  quarters  named,  the 
population,  &:c.  an  important  docu¬ 
ment,  in  our  opinion,  might  be  form¬ 
ed,  exhibiting  curious  and  interestino: 
conclusions;  but  we  have  merely  given 
it  as  a  hint,  in  regard  to  particular  spots, 
to  which  the  lilpiscopal  Bench  may  in¬ 
vite  the  attention  of  their  Clergy,  in 
behalf  of  this  very  eminent  Society, 
and  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church. 

Our  readers  will  smile  at  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  following,  “among  the 
l)ooks  and  tracts  for  the  counteraction 
of  infidel  and  blasphemous  publica¬ 
tions;”  VIZ.  “  Cohbeds  Reflections  on 
Religion,'*  (see  p.  18(1)  We  know 
nothing  of  the  book  ;  but  a  work  of 
Cobbet’s  among  this  Society’s  Circu¬ 
lars  reminds  us  of  Voltaire  s  story' of 
the  man  who  had  only  one  toe  in  Hea- 


value  his  strong  sense,  however  pta- 
verted,  not  to  \\  ish  that  he  may  by  oi^c 
of  bis  wonderful  transformations  inLrq- 
ducc  his  whole  body,  in  the  end,  by 
advocating  the  goo<i  olii  cause  of  Ra¬ 
tional  Piety ;  for  that  alorre  supports 
the  real  glory  of  Cod  and  the  good  df 
man.  The  effects  of  all  other  mbdds 
may  be  seen  in  Spain,  PortugAl, 
and  South  America;  where  Religion 
is  only  made  a  sanction  of  nonsQpsC 
fraud,  superstition,  and  imposture;.; 
where  the  mind  and  character  are 
thrown  back  into  the  barbarous  ages, 
and  thc^  well-being  of  the  people  se¬ 
riously  iin|)cdcd. 


34.  Jn  Address  on  the  Slate  of  Slavery  in 
the  V'^est  India  Ishwls,  J’rfjm  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Leicester  Auxiliary  Anli- 
Slavery  Society.  8vo.  pp.  28.  Hamiltuji, 
a?ul  Combe,  Leicester. 

BY  those  who  concur  in  op’aiioji 
with  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  th$« 
Address  will  be  read  with  interest  ami 
pleasure.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall,  a 
Baptist  Minister  of  Leicester,  a  gentle¬ 
man  not  nnknowm  to  the' world  as  afi 
author.  It  is  a  powerful  appeal  to  tlie 
head  and  to  the  heart  of  the  reader,  in 
behalf  of  the  oppressed  African.  Our 
limits  will  not  admit  of  doing  more 
than  laying  before  our  readers  the  fol- 
lovying  extract,  in  which  the  aullior 
strikingly  illustrates  the  great  supe¬ 
riority  of  free  labour  over  that  of  slaves-: 

“  The  superiority  of  free  labour,  in  point 
of  emolument,  to  tlie  labour  of  slaves,  hav¬ 
ing  been  demonstrated  by  sucli  an  ample 
induction  of  facts  that  it  may  be  safely  class¬ 
ed  witli  the  most  established  maxims  of 
political  economy,  the  practice  of  gradual 
emancipation  would  be  of  essential  benefit 
to  the  planters,  and  greatly  augment  the 
value  of  our  ^Vest  India  possessions.  In¬ 
deed  there  cannot  be  a  more  cogent  proof 
of  the  folly  of  pertinaciously  adhering  to 
the  present  system,  than  the  acknowledged 
inability  to  sustain  a  comj)etitlon  with  the 
growers  of  sugar  in  the  East  Indies.  In 
order  to  raise  the  price  of  East  India  jwo- 
duce,  so  as  to  enable  the  planter  in  the 
West  to  keejj  the  market,  an  extra  duty  is 
imposed  to  a  large  amount,  and  tlie-  {.KJoplo 
of  England  are  obliged  to:  pay  opwardl  (»f 
two  millions  a  year  more  for  that  article, 
than  would  he  necessary  if  a  fair  coBipe(ition 
were  allowed ;  in  other  words,  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Great  Britain  are  assessed  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  two  tnilluma  apoAially, 

for 
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for  no  oi-lier  purpose  than  to  maintain  the 
«lave  system  in  the  West  Indies;  and,  in 
opposition  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  the 
precepts  of  religion,  and  the  principles  of 
political  economy  and  impartial  justice,  we 
contribute  more  to  perpetuate  our  own  dis¬ 
grace,  than  it  would  be  deemed  prudent  to 
bestow  in  the  purchase  of  the  greatest  bless¬ 
ing.  All  our  plans  of  domestic  improve¬ 
ment,  joined  to  all  the  efforts  which  we 
make  for  the  diffusion  of  religion  and  virtue 
in  foreign  nations,  our  Schools,  our  Bible 
Societies,  and  our  Missions,  justly  consider¬ 
ed  as  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  age,  cost  us 
a  mere  scantling,  compared  to  what  is  an¬ 
nually  devoted  to  that  very  pious  and  bene¬ 
volent  object,  the  perpetuation  of  slavery  in 
the  West  Indies; — we  throw  mites  into  the 
treasury  of  the  sanctuary,  and  heap  ingots  on 
the  altar  of  Moloch. 

“  And  why,  it  is  natural  to  ask,  why  is  it 
necessary  to  load  the  importation  of  sugar 
from  the  East  Indies  with  such  heavy  duties, 
in  order  to  enable  the  growers  of  the  same 
article  in  an  opposite  quarter  of  the  globe, 
at  not  one-third  the  distance,  to  sustain  a 
competition  ?  Purely  because  the  East  In¬ 
dia  sugar  is  produced  by  the  labour  of  free¬ 
men,  the  West  India  by  the  labour  of  slaves. 
The  industry  of  the  former  is  animated  by 
hope,  that  of  the  latter,  depressed  by  de¬ 
spair  ; — one  is  sustained  by  the  energies  of 
nature,  the  other  extorted  by  the  mechani¬ 
cal  operation  of  the  lash ; — the  former  la¬ 
bour  for  themselves,  the  latter  for  their 
master  ; — and  such  is  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  these  two  species  of  industry,  that  it 
more  than  annihilates  the  local  difference 
between  three  or  four,  and  twelve  thousand 
miles.  Surely  the  good  sense  of  the  nation 
will  at  last  awake  to  a  perception  of  this 
flagrant  enormity,  and  express  its  impatience 
at  the  ignominy  and  injustice  of  such  an  as¬ 
sessment,  in  that  firm  and  constitutional 
tone  which  the  Legislature  will  not  despise.” 


35.  Account  of  the  Murder  of  the  late  Mr. 
William  Weare,  of  Lymis  Inn,  London, 
including  the  Circumstances  ichich  first 
led  to  thi  Discovery  of  the  Murder,  and 
the  Detection  ofi the  Murderers,  the  Depo¬ 
sitions  taken  before  the  Magistrates,  the 
Coroner's  Inquest,  the  Trials  of  the  Pri¬ 
soners,  and  the  Execution  of  John  Thur- 
tell,  at  Hertford,  on  Friday  the  9lh  of 
January,  1824.  Embellished  udlh  Eieivs 
of  Gili's-hill  Cottage,  the  Pond  in  the  Gar¬ 
den  where  the  Body  teas  concealed,  of  Dill- 
Slough  near  Elstree,  where  it  icas  finally 
deposited;  and  Portraits  of  the  Prisojiers, 
John  Thurtell,  Jos.  Hunt,  and  Wm.  Pro- 
bert.  Drawn  by  Mr.  (ieorge  Lewis  ; 
with  their  Autographs.  Illustrated  with 
a  Ground-plan  of  Gill's-hill  Cottage  and 
Garden,  and  a  Map  of  the  surrounding 

Giipt.  Mao.  February,  1824. 
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Country.  By  George  Henry  Jones,  Clerk 

to  the  Magistrates.  Nichols  and  Son. 

THP]  Murder  of  Weare,  from  the 
firmness  of  character  displayed  by  the 
wretched  Thurtell,  will  long  live  in 
the  memory  of  the  publick.  It  is 
highly  desirable,  therefore,  that  we 
should  have  a  full  and  authentic  Ac¬ 
count  of  all  the  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  that  horrid  deed.  The  vo¬ 
lume  before  us,  we  can  assure  our 
readers,  from  the  evident  fairness  of 
detail,  and  the  authentic  sources  from 
which  its  materials  were  collected,  is 
calculated  not  only  to  interest  the  pub- 
lick  at  the  present  moment,  but  will 
no  doubt  become  a  library  book  of  re¬ 
ference  for  future  ages. 

The  volume  begins  by  minutely  de¬ 
tailing,  day  by  day,  all  the  evidence  as 
taken  before  tiie  Magistrates  in  Hert¬ 
fordshire  (where  the  Compiler  acted  as 
Clerk);  at  the  Coroner’s  Inquest;  and 
at  the  Public  Office,  Bow-street.  It 
then  gives  a  vei^  full  Report  of  Mr. 
Justice  Park’s  Charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury;  the  Argument  at  the  Postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  Trial ;  the  Trial  itself;  in¬ 
cluding  the  able  and  unprecedented 
Defence  of  Thurtell ;  and  the  Judge’s 
Charge  to  the  Jury. 

And  here  we  cannot  resist  paying  a 
just  compliment  to  the  ability,  impar¬ 
tiality,  and  patience,  with  which  the 
learned  and  excellent  Sir  J.  A.  Park 
conducted  himself  during  the  whole 
of  his  arduous  duty.  We  believe  never 
was  there  a  trial  which  terminated 
more  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  publick. 
Even  the  guilty  murderer  himself  will¬ 
ingly  paid  due  deference  to  the  virtue 
and  impartiality  of  his  Judge.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  Mr.  Justice  Park  was  assailed 
with  abuse  by  one  portion  of  the  Press, 
he  may  rest  assured  he  carried  with 
him  the  thanks  of  the  great  majority, 
and  the  most  respectable  part,  of  the 
community. 

The  volume  then  details  what  took 
place  in  the  Gaol,  between  Thurtell 
and  his  attendants,  from  the  time  of 
his  condemnation  to  his  execution. 
This  part  has  been  revised  by  the 
Chaplain  of  the  Gaol,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Franklin;  and  verified  by  the  Gaoler, 
Mr.  Willson. 

It  also  gives,  what  we  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  seeing  elsewhere  printed,  A  short 
History  of  John  Thurtell,”  printed  ver¬ 
batim  et  literatim  from  t-he  hand-writ¬ 
ing  of  Joseph  Hunt;  by  the  spelling 

and 
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and  style  of  wiiich  it  is  evident  that 
Hunt  is  a  low-hred,  ignorant  man. 

declaration  iinjdicatcs  Probert 
even  more  strongly  than  appeared  on 
the  Trial.  Roth  Probert  and  Hunt 
livCy  it  is  true;  but  life  so  loaded  with 
guilt  must  be,  we  should  apprehend, 
only  a  prolongation  of  misery. 

The  volume  closes  with  a  Corre¬ 
spondence  bctw'ccn  the  High  SherilT, 
llobert  Sutton,  esq.  and  Tburtell’s  fa¬ 
ther.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  this 
was  published,  as  it  is  calculated  to 
lessen  the  detestation  in  which  a  cold¬ 
blooded  murderer  should  be  held. 
That  Thurtell  was  an  able  man,  is 
evident  from  his  Defence ;  but  that 
ought  not  to  save  him  from  the 
odium  which  must  ever  attach  to  his 
memory.  His  end  appeared  to  us  to 
have  been  rather  that  of  an  actor  per¬ 
forming  a  part,  than  that  of  a  hum¬ 
ble  and  sincere  penitent.  We  are  of 
opinion,  too,  that  the  Chaplain  should 
have  urged  him  to  a  full  confession ; 
and  not  have  left  it  to  the  Gaoler, 
Mr.  Willson. — Thurtell’s  dying  words 
were, 

am  q^uite  satisfied  (thus  confess¬ 
ing  his  guilt) — I  forgive  every  body — 
1  die  in  peace  with  all  mankind  — 
that  is  all  I  wish  to  go  forth  to  the 
world — I  beg  you  will  not  ask  me 
any  more  questions  upon  this  subject.” 

Yet,  in  conversation  with  Hunt,  we 
have  been  assured  he  regretted  to  the 
last  that  Hunt  had  splii;  observing, 
that  if  Hunt  had  displayed  the  firm¬ 
ness  of  nerve  that  he  had,  all  would 
have  been  right. 

36.  Memoirs  of  the  Family  o/'Grace.  By 

Sheffield  Grace,  Esq,  F.S.A.  8vo.  pp. 

104. 

AN  elegant  Historian  has  remarked 
that  “of  those  who  are  proud  of  their 
ancestors,  the  far  greater  part  must  be 
content  with  local  or  domestic  re¬ 
nown  ;  and  few  there  are  who  dare 
trust  the  memorials  of  their  family  to 
the  ])nblic  annals  of  their  country 
As  the  truth  of  this  observation  is 
unquestionable,  we  always  rejoice,  as 
in  the  instance  before  us,  to  find  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  possessing  every  possible  qua¬ 
lification  for  the  task,  devoting  him¬ 
self  to  the  compilation  of  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  his  ancestors. 

There  are  numerous  ancient  fami¬ 

*  Gibbutt's  Decline  and  Fnlj  of  the  I'lo- 

n;aa  Empire,  vol.  XT,  p.  315, 


lies  whose  histories,  if  collected  with 
the  tact  and  good  taste  displayed  by 
Mr.  Grace,  would  contain  much  in¬ 
formation,  not  only  of  value  to  the 
Antiquary  and  Genealogi.'it,  but  of  ge¬ 
neral  interest;  for  many  circumstances, 
of  too  minute  a  nature  for  the  histo¬ 
rian,  are  nevertheless  illustrative  of 
imjKirtant  points  of  history;  or  are  at 
least  of  sufficient  consec^uence  to  lie 
recorded.  It  is  common  to  expect, 
in  w'orks  of  this  description,  little  l>e- 
yond  dry,  though  imperfect,  genea¬ 
logical  details ;  and,  with  some  re¬ 
cent  exceptions,  w’e  must  admit  that 
the  few  family  histories  we  possess 
scarcely  justify  any  other  anticipa¬ 
tion. 

A  full  conviction  of  the  value  of 
such  works,  when  well  executed, 
makes  us  anxious  to  invite  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  readers  to  the  “  Memoir.s 
of  the  Grace  Family,”  which  we  think 
redeems  this  species  of  literature  from 
the  objections  to  which  we  have  al¬ 
luded,  and  will  be  found  to  contain  a 
well-w'ritten  history  of  a  family  whose 
actions  uniformly  entitled  them  to 
“  local  or  domestic  renown,’’  and 
sometimes  to  a  record  in  the *  **  public 
annals  of  their  country.” 

Mr.  Sheffield  Grace  is  already  known 
by  a  valuable  topographical  workt»  as 
well  as  by  antiquarian  zeal,  particu¬ 
larly  in  all  which  relates  to  Ireland; 
and  in  his  present  production  he  has 
interwoven  many  curious  facts  con¬ 
nected  w'ith  that  Island  |. 

The  author  introduces  his  work 
with  some  valuable  observations  on 
the  importance  of  genealogy,  and  as  it 
is  much  the  fashion  to  ridicule  a  taste 
for  that  study,  we  shall  make  some  ex-i 
tracts  from  them  which  merit  atten¬ 
tion  : 

“  That  such  a  descent  is  respected  by 
most  persons  possessing  it,  t.ie  experieupe 
of  every  man  must  have  shewn  him.  Biit 
the  respectability  of  birth,  or,  as  it  is  term¬ 
ed,  “the  pride  of  blood,”  has  itself  been 
made  a  subject  of  debate.  The  reasonablc- 


'f'  History  of  Grace  Parish. 

+  In  our  Review  of  “Lines  on  Jerpoint 
Al)bey,”  vob  xcil.  ii.  p,  61 8i (which  arc  re¬ 
printed  at  the  end  of  Mr.  (nace5  vohuno),[ 
we  alluded  to  Mr.  Grace's  valualde  collec-[ 
tion  of  scarce  books  and  MSS.  j  thft  latter; 
are,  we  believe,  almost  entirely  relating 
Ireland,  and,  with  the  exception  of  lihose  in' 
the  possession  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  'of_ 
Buckingham  and  Mr.  Peel,  are^^rhajis  the 


richest  extant. 


ness ; 
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iwja.  of  it,  hjowevor,  seems  inferable,  from 
several  considerations.  Among  those  with 
wlwra  we  live,  their  good  character  is  very 
properly  judged  to  exalt  our  own.  Now  of 
all  the  persons  connected  with  us  by  either 
consanguinity  or  friendship,  there  can  be 
none,  under  both  these  relationships,  more 
interesting  to  ns  than  our  parents.  In  them 
we  have  the  first  links  of  that  long  chain 
which  binds  us  to  the  original  founder  or 
founders  of  our  family ;  and  although  excep¬ 
tions  must  from  time  to  time  be  presumed 
to  have  taken  place,  it  is  plain  that  some  of 
the  qualities  necessary  to  preserve  the  com¬ 
parative  rank  in  society  established  by  the 
founders,  must,  upon  the  whole,  have  in  ge¬ 
neral  existed  in  their  descendants.  More¬ 
over,  ancient  families  are  the  upholders  of 
civilization ;  and  we  have  the  authority  of 
Lord  Bacon  for  the  assertion,  when  he  re¬ 
fers  the  continued  barbarism  of  the  Turks 
to  the  want  of  such  families.  The  single 
fact  of  a  parentage  being  consecutively  able 
to  secure  to  every  succeeding  generation  bet¬ 
ter  opportunities  of  education,  amidst  which 
must  be  ranked  the  high  advantages  of  more 
improved  companions,  is  of  itself  very  im¬ 
portant.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  adraoni- 
tmn  of  example,  not  only  as  it  regards  the 
present,  but  the  past,  brings  with  it  a  per¬ 
suasive,  a  resistless  influence. 

‘  Inspicere  tanquam  in  speculum,  in  vitas 
omnium 

Jubeo :  atque  ex  alils  sumere  exemplum 
sibi.’  Ter. 

“The  very  preservation,  also,  of  a  pedi¬ 
gree  is  a  proof  that  the  persons  recorded  in 
it  resjiected  themselves ;  and  some  pride 
may  well  be  allowed  to  a  man  wlio  derives 
his  birth  and  being  from  persons  endowed 
with  such  a  principle.”  P.  2 — 3. 

To  these  remarks  we  shall  only  add 
one  which  appears  to  us  to  have  es¬ 
caped  rtotice.  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
meet  with  persons  who  pretend  to  be 
tenaciously  attached  to  the  British 
Constitution,  ridiculing  and  aflecting 
to  despise  the  distinctions  of  birth.  In 
a  country  where  it  is  a  vital  part  of  the 
Constitution  that  there  shall  be  here¬ 
ditary  legislators,  a  deference  must  be 
paid  to  persons  who  derive  their  exist¬ 
ence  from  the  aristocracy  of  the  empire ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  attempt  to 
bring  this  adventitious  superiority  into 
contempt,  without  at  the  same  time 
ridiculing  that  hereditary  House  of 
Peers  which  constitutes  so  nice  a  ba¬ 
lance  in  our  invaluable  form  ol  Go¬ 
vernment.  Family  pride  rarely  exists 
whbf-e  there  is  not  an  hereditary 
hobThiy;,  for  although,  comparatively 
,  ^jicaVing,  but  few  persons  are  the  is¬ 
sue  of  Peers,  still,  whilst  respect  is 


conceded  to  such  as  are  so  distiuguish- 
ed,  individuals  will  claim  a  degree  of 
consequence  from  being  descendefl 
from  persons  w'ho  approached  near  to 
the  nobility  in  wealth  and  power;  or 
who  in  their  lifc-tliiie  derived  respect 
from  their  eminent  talents  or  virtues. 

We  now  gladly  return  to  the  work 
which  has  produced  this  digression. 

According  to  Mr.  Grace,  Raymond 
Fitz -William  dc  Carevv,  surnamed 
Crassus  le  Gras  and  le  Gros,  third 
son  of  William  de  Carew,  grandson 
of  Walter  de  Windsor,  whom  he  con¬ 
siders  to  have  been  ancestor  of  the  fa¬ 
milies  of  Windsor  Carew,  Fitz-gerald, 
Fitz-Maurice,  M’Kenzie,  and  Fitz- 
Gibbon,  accompanied  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  his 
celebrated  expedition  into  Ireland  in 
the  year  1 1 69,  and  his  descendant  styles 
him  “the  Achilles  of  the  enterprize.’’ 
He  married  Basilia  de  Clare,  sister  of 
the  Earl,  which  alliance 

“Was  no  barren  honour.  With  her  he 
received  that  great  district  in  Kilkenny,  de¬ 
nominated  from  him  the  ‘  cantred  of  Grace’s 
country;’  for  his  agnomen  of  Gros,  given 
to  him  on  account  of  his  prowess,  gradually 
became,  first.  Gras,  and  then,  by  English 
pronunciation,  Grace.  With  this  posses¬ 
sion  was  coupled  the  honour  of  Constable 
and  Standard  Bearer  -of  Leinster,  together 
with  the  lands  of  Fethard,  Odrone,  and 
Glascarrig.  He  was  also  Lord  of  Lereton  ; 
and  Dermod  M’Carthy,  King  of  Desmond, 
whom  he  restored  to  his  throne,  conferred 
upon  him  a  noble  territorial  reward  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  which  he  settled  upon 
Maurice,  his  second  son,  the  founder  of 
the  Fitz-Maurice  family.”  P.  5. 

From  this  marriage  Mr.  Grace  de¬ 
duces  the  descent  of  his  family,  and 
in  evidence  of  it,  a  point  of  much  im- 
)ortance  to  his  genealogical  readers, 
le  observes, 

“The  abrupt  details  of  the  annalist,  and 
the  monotonous  progress  of  the  genealo¬ 
gist,  are  designedly  avoided  in  this  abridged 
memoir,  which  merely  comprehends  a  con¬ 
cise  sketch  of  authentic,  honourable,  and 
not  uninteresting  attestations  of  family  emi¬ 
nence.  In  another  place,  the  evidence  of 
national,  official,  and  domestic  records,  has 
already  stood  the  test  of  a  patient  and  un¬ 
compromising  criticism ;  and  the  descent 
from  Raymond  Le  Gros  to  the  late  Michael 
Grace,  of  Graceficld,  John  Grace  of  Mantua 
House,  and  Richard  Grace  of  Boley,  MvP. 
has  been  manifested  in  a  clear  and  regular 
series.”  P.  7 — 9. 

The  descendants  of  RaymKmd  le 
Gras  flourished  for  several  -^ncru- 

^  tiolis, 
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tiuas,  <is  Harons  of  Courtstowa;  and 
laauy  pagys  of  ll)e  work  are  descriptive 
oi.  the  castles*  and  other  structures 
which  they  erected,  particularly  of 
their  castle  of  Courtslown  ;  the  re¬ 
mains  of  these  edifices  afford  manifest 
pttiof  of  the  former  power  of  this  an¬ 
cient  family. 

Of  these  ruins,  which  we  lament  to 
find,  from  a  note,  are  rapidly  disappear¬ 
ing,  our  author  justly  observes, 

**  No  evidence  of  hereditary  local  im¬ 
portance  is  more  Impressive,  and  implicitly 
acceded  to,  or  of  more  universal  diflFtision, 
than  military  architectural  remains.  In  the 
disitinetion  of  conquerors  and  conquered, 
lung  felt  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  iq  that  of 
lord  and  vassal,  originated  most  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  castles.  There  were  formerly,  doubt¬ 
less,  many  to  attest  the  sway  of  this  family 
tl^qughout  their  extensive  possessions,  of 
Vjbdch  no  vestiges  now  remain.  Innova- 
tiqns  apd  time  have,  however,  hitherto 
spared  the  following  venerable  land-marks, 
to  pathetically  tell,  how  quickly  utter  ruin 
can  follow  long  and  early  greatness.  Grace’s 
Castle,  in  Kilkenny  (now  converted  into 
the  Court-house  and  County-gaol),  the 
castles  of  Courtstown,  al.  Tullaroan,  Inch- 
more,  Gaulstown,  Tubrid,  Rathaille-  Grace, 
attd  Killaghy,  in  Cranagh barony,  and  Grace’s 
Country  ;  of  Ballylinch,  Killerney,  and  Le- 
gan,  near  Thomastown  ;  of  Aghaviller,  near 
Knocktopher  ;  of  Grace  Castle,  near  Castle¬ 
town  ;  of  Gracetown  Castle,  near  Klllenaule ; 
of  Castle-Grace,  near  Clogheen  ;  of  Carney 
Castle,  near  Nenagh ;  of  Brittas  Castle,  near 
Tlmrles;  ofUskane,  near  Burros- Akane ;  of 
Castle  Grace,  nearTullow;  of  Moyelly  Cas¬ 
tle,  near  Clara  ;  and  of  Enniscorthy,  in  the 
pounty  of  Wexford.  Some  vestiges  of  others 
may  still  be  traced  ;  but  the  irreclaimable 
obscurity  which  Involves  them  renders  their 
enumeration  unnecessary.”  P.  14 — 15. 

Mr.  Grace’s  remarks  on  the  tradi¬ 
tion  preserved  by  the  peasantry  of  Kil¬ 
kenny  are  too  interesting  to  be  passed 
over — 

‘‘Many  local  traditionary  anecdotes  of 
apeieqt  date  continue,  pven  to  the  present 
hour,  to  supply  in  this  neighbourhood  the 
most  gratifying  topics  of  rural  narrative. 
The  Stories  of  border  forrays,  in  the  days  of 
black  rent,  coyne,  and  livery,  are  partially 
perpetuated  in  fragments,  both  of  prose  and 
verse.  Nor  is  the  slogan  or  war-cry  of  the 
Graces,  or  of  their  rival  neighbours  the 
Fitz-patricks,  forgotten  :  and  as  the  ‘  Gras- 
pgh-aboo’  of  the  Barons  of  Courtstown,  and 
the  ‘  Gear-laidir-aboe  ’  of  the  Barons  of  Up¬ 
per  Oftsory,  were  the  niartial  signs  of  other 


Views  of  the  remains  of  Several  of  these 
pasties  illustrate  the  t'oiume. 
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tunes,  so  are  they  closely  linked,  at  tlie  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  with  the  fond  recollections  of 
the  combined  and  individual  feats  they  pre¬ 
ceded.  Several  pieces  of  poetry  that  stUi 
commemorate  these  exploits,  as  well  as  the 
marriages,  deaths,  and  other  domestic  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  Grace  family,  after  surviving 
above  two  centuries  solely  by  tradition, 
liave  been  lately  transcribed  from  those  oral 
sources,  and  are  by  no  means  destitute  of 
merit.  One  of  these,  written  to  celebrate 
‘  the  return  of  Gerald  Mac  (the  son  of) 
Oliver  Grace,  of  the  Leagan,  from  England,' 
informs  us  that  ‘  his  Sovereign  accepted  from 
him  gifts  of  high  estimation,  —  the  hawks 
which  killed  for  him  the  game  aloft  in  the 
regions  of  the  air,  and  the  shaggy  dogs  of 
sable  hue,  which  slew  the  ravenous  wolf.’ 
Nor  is  the  tenacity  with  which  a  species  of 
genealogical  descent  is  retained  leas  remark¬ 
able.  The  custom  of  the  ancient  Irish,  of 
distinguishing  their  chieftains  by  a  souliri- 
quet,  derived  from  some  noted  exploit  or 
place,  or  from  some  accident  or  quality  of 
mind  or  body,  contributes  to  the  accuracy 
as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  their  traditious 
in  this  particular.  Thus  the  personal  cha¬ 
racteristics  or  achievements,  whetlier  popu¬ 
lar  or  otherwise,  of  Oliver  feasog  (the  beard¬ 
ed),  can  scarcely  be  ascribed  to  liis  grand¬ 
son,  Oliver  ciallmliar  (the  wise),  or  thosA 
of  John  crios  iarann  (the  iron- belted),  to 
his  son  John  more  (the  great).  But  w-hen 
we  observe  tlie  quickness  and  correctness 
with  which  the  Irish  peasantry',  ignorant  of 
rvritten  numbers,  form  a  computation,  it 
ceases  to  be  sur})rising  that,  in  such  an  ha¬ 
bitual  exercise  of  memory,  the  circumstances 
in  which  their  forefathers  participated  should 
be  tenaciously  retained  and  faithfully  trans¬ 
mitted.  Constantly  engaged  in  scenes  of 
petty  M'arfare,  bartllo  tr^itions  are  still 
found  to  be  the  oral  reco?-ds  of  the  more 
popular  exploits  of  their  feudal  lords,  who 

- were  of  fame, 

And  had  been  glorious  in  another  day. 

It  Is  almost  impossible,  on  this  occasion,  to 
associate  ancient  history  with  existing  fact; 
to  bring,  as  it  were,  the  past  into  contact 
with  the  present ;  to  contemplate,  in  short, 
the  family  of  Grace  as  aliens  and  utterly  un¬ 
known  at  this  moment  in  Grace’s  Country, 
excepting  by  name,  after  a  possession  of 
above  600  years ;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
exclude  the  moral  interest  which  such  com¬ 
binations  are  calculated  to  excite.”  P.  18. 

The  greatness  of  the  Barons  of 
Courtstown  continued  without  inter¬ 
ruption  until  the  reign  of  William  the 
Third,  when  their  inimense  property 
w'as  forfeited,  Cyr  their  loyalty  to  tlie,' 
House  of  Stuart.  ^ 

A  last  and  fatal  proof  of  this  hhtl^’s^' 
greatnesi  was  the  magnitude  of  the 'fistrttb' 

forfeited 
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forftiteci  hy  Baron  John  Grace  of  Coiirts- 
town,  under  William  III.  amounting  to 
3i2,S70  acres  of  valuable  land,  of  which 
ahoxtt  8000  acres  and  the  castle  of  Courts- 
town  lay  within  Tullaroan,  or  Grace’s  Pa¬ 
rish.  It  was,  also,  during  the  terrible  civil 
wars  of  10*41,  that  the  resistance  of  Gerald 
Grace,  of  Ballyllnch  and  Carney  Castles,  to 
tl>e  Protectoral  government,  was  followed  by 
his  line  being  dispossessed  of  a  landed  inhe¬ 
ritance,  exceeding  17,000  acres,  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Kilkenny  and  Tipperary,  and  the 
King’s  County.  The  loyalty  of  the  family 
to  the  unfortunate  house  of  Stuart,  as  it 
had  been  unimpeachable  upon  both  these 
memorable  occasions,  was,  in  each  instance, 
attended  with  most  disastrous  consequences 
to  its  prosperity.  The  swarm  of  adven¬ 
turers  led  into  the  country  by  Cromwell, 
w’ere  fortified  in  their  acquisitions  by  the 
Act  of  Settlement ;  and  the  grantees  of 
King  William  have  never  been  disturbed  in 
their  possessions.”  P.  25,  26. 

Between  the  years  l6l0  and  l637, 
tlicrc  were  no  less  than  nine  branches 
settled  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  all 
of  which  possessed  considerable  pro¬ 
perty.  The  baronial  line  of  Courts- 
town  sunk  into  obscurity,  after  the 
loss  of  their  ancient  lands,  and  which, 
we  are  told,  had  belonged  to  them  for 
.530  years  ;  but  it  did  not  long  sur- 
me  the  ruin  of  its  fortunes;  for  on 
the  death  of  Robert  Grace,  only  son  of 
John  Grace,  the  last  possessor  of  the 
barony,  who  died  at  Isleworlh  about 
the  year  1764,  without  issue,  the  elder 
line  became  extinct.  William  Grace 
of  Ballylirich,  esq.  then  succeeded  as 
the  male  representative  of  his  house, 
being  seventh  in  descent  from  Sir  Oli¬ 
ver  Grace  (surnamed  Ciallmhar,  the 
wise),  second  son  of  John  Grace 
(called  Crios  larann,  the  iron-belted), 
thirteenth  Baron  of  Courtstown,  and 
was  the  grandfather  of  Sir  William 
Grace,  hart,  and  of  his  brother,  the 
talented  Author  of  the  Memoirs  before 
us.  Of  the  estimation  of  the  head 
of  his  family,  and  of  its  numerous 
branches,  Mr.  Grace  feelingly  observes, 

its  Baronial  head,  its  numerous  and 
opulent  branches,  the  line  of  Ballyllnch,  or 
Gracefield,  alone  survives.  But  though 


37.  Amongst  the  mass  of  Novels,  ge¬ 
nerally  issued  from  the  press  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  Sir  Andrew  Sagittarius,  or  the 
Perils  of  Astrology,  is  the  most  miserable. 
A  .D^Qire  contemptible  farrago  of  puerile 
disgraced  the  annals  of  English 


the  Family  of  Grace. 

twice  immolated  at  the  shrine  of  honour, 
twice  prostrated  in  the  revolutionary  storms 
that  desolated  the  land,  it  still  stands  up¬ 
right  in  the  dignity  of  conscious  rectitude, 
and  environed  by  the  hpnest  lustre  of  the 
vast  sacrifice  it  has  made  to  principle,  of  do¬ 
mains,  held  for  the  most  part  solely  by  the 
proud  right  of  prescription,  of  adherents 
passionately  attached  by  a  beneficence  of 
immemorial  origin,  and  of  political  conse¬ 
quence,  confirmed  by  the  possession  of 
above  five  hundred  years.”  P.  23. 

By  the  marriage  of  Oliver  Grace, 
esq.  great -great- grandfather  to  5ir 
William,  with  Elizabeth,  only  child 
of  John  Bryan,  by  Ursula,  2d  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  ultimately  coheir  of  Walter 
Walsh  of  Castle  Hoel,  by  his  wife  the 
Hon.  Magdalen  Sheffield,  sister  of  Ed¬ 
mund,  2d  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  and  grand¬ 
aunt  and  sole  heir  of  Edmund  Shef¬ 
field,  second  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Normanby,  —  the  worthy  Baronet  is 
among  the  representatives  of  that  noble 
personage. 

Dugdale,  vol.  II.  p.  287,  iu  his  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Earls  of  Mulgrave,  places 
this  Magdalen  a  generation  higher  up, 
by  calling  her  the  sister  of  Sir  John 
Sheffield  (who  died  vita  patris),  son 
and  heir  of  Edmund,  first  Earl,  and 
father  of  Edmund,  second  Earl.  From 
Mr.  Grace’s  asserting  that  she  was 
grand-annt  and  sole  heir  of  Edmund 
Sheffield,  second  Duke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham  (and  which,  we  presume,  he  has 
done  from  evidence  of  the  fact),  Dug- 
dale’s  statement  must  be  erroneous ; 
for  If  it  were  otherwise,  she  would 
have  been  great-gxeat  aunt  of  the  last 
Duke,  and  would  only  have  been  one 
of  his  coheirs,  as  the  first  Earl  had 
eight  daughters,  four  of  whom  were 
married  when  that  author  wrote  his 
Baronage. — In  Mr.  Grace’s  account  of 
the  Sheffields,  p.  5Q,  he  states  that  the 
Magdalen  mentioned  by  Dugdale  died 
unmarried. 

Mr.  Grace,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
general  history  of  his  ancestors,  com¬ 
mences  the  memoirs  of  those  members 
of  his  family,  of  whom  sufficient  mate¬ 
rials  remain  for  that  purpose. 


Literature.  The  evident  Intention  of  this 
anonymous  scribbler  is  to  expose,  as  he  pre¬ 
sumes,  the  belief  in  astrological  predictions; 
consequently,  liis  work  can  only  be  intended 
for  knaves  or  dolts ;  as  no  person  of  .com- 
Uion  sense  needs  his  admonitions  on  sq  ^kU- 
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culous  a  Buljject.  We  should  have  consl- 
durod  this  stupid  production  beneath  our  no- 
tic;e,  had  v/e  not  been  favoured  with  a  la- 
lx)uiie<l  review,  expatiatinj;  on  its  merits/ 
Fmin  the  striking  similarity  of  style  betwixt 
the  .reviewer  and  the  reviewed,  and  the 
grammatical  blunders  in  both,  we  strongly 
suspect  their  identity.  Thus  our  would-be 
reviewer, — after  stating  that  “  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Astrologer  is  deluniated  with  sur¬ 
prising  effect” — that  “we  are  led  by  a 
powerful  interest  from  the  beginning  to  the 
fiiish" — and  that  “  the  scenes  awake  an 
inslcuit  curiosity,” — proceeds  to  assure  us 
that  “  the  following  extract  possesses^ 
energy  and  feeling.”  —  However  disgusted 
we  might  feel  at  the  presumption  of  this 
illiterate  driveller,  we  felt  a  curiosity  to  re¬ 
fer  to  this  extract  in  particular,  and  we 
were  indeed  surprised  that  even  a  Compo¬ 
sitor  could  put  such  nonsensical  stuff  toge¬ 
ther. — “The  early  scenes  of  our  life  are  in¬ 
delibly  stampt  on  our  hearts ; — they  often 
cheered  our  minds,  and  formed  a  point  of 
the  sweetest  consolation,  when  we  have 
been  far  from  home;” — “and  is  it  that 
time  spares  me  not  even  these  old  friends  ?” 
—.“Smile  of  sly-meaning  playing;”  — 
“  Death  had  layed  aside  ;” — “  idea  of  who 
teas  the  person;”  &c.  &c.  Ohe!  Jam 
satis  ! 

38.  Htirstwood  is  a  tale  of  the  year 
1715,  which  we  notice  under  circum¬ 
stances  almost  similar  to  the  preceding  no¬ 
vel.  An  anonymous  and  rather  clever 
fiend  has  communicated  a  long  and  flatter¬ 
ing  notice ;  but  as  he  has  not  ventured  to 
allow  us  an  inspection  of  the  volumes,  his 
mere  ipse  dixit  is  necessarily  liable  to  the 
strongest  suspicion.  Our  readers  will  won¬ 
der  what  had  become  of  the  writer’s  mo¬ 
desty,  on  being  informed  that  he  extracted, 
for  insertion,  sixteen  pages  of  common-place 
prattle  ! 

3.9.  The  hero  of  the  Novel  of  Augustus, 
or  the  Ambitious  Student,  is  a  character 
drawn  on  purpose  to  exhibit  the  utter  ina¬ 
bility  of  simple  intellectual  qualifications  to 
insure  advancement  in  life.  He  finds  hap¬ 
piness,  however,  in  marriage  and  friendship, 
and  the  possession  of  a  small  independence. 
In  short,  disappointed  of  becoming  a  great 
public  character,  he  ends  as  a  philosopher, 
— Viewed  in  this  light,  as  a  beacon  of  warn¬ 
ing  not  to  form  ambitious  expectations  or 
wrong  views,  this  novel  is  instructive.  But 
partf^ng  of  the  higher  character  of  moral 
writing,  it  must  not  be  read  flippantly,  but 
slowly,  and  with  reflectiom. 

40.  Conversations  on  the  Bible,  by  a 
are .  intfenckd  U>  imprest  scriptural 
subjects  oa  juvenile  minds.  They  are  deli¬ 
vered  ia.o.  plain  <md  easy  style,  in  several 
Conversations  between  a  Mother  and  her 
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Children,  commencing  with*  Oreae«i«»j  and 
continuing  thtiHigh  the  several  historival 
books.  A  chapter  on  I’rophocy,  with  a 
conversation  on  the  book  of  Job,  concludes 
the  work. 


41.  Mr.  F.  Shoberl  has  jwoduceti  a 
very  excellent  translation  of  Dr.  Krumma- 
cher’s  Parables,  from  the  German.  These 
little  pieces  breathe  the  pure  spirit  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  truth.  A  genuine  and  unaffect¬ 
ed  simplicity  of  style  and  manner  pervades 
the  whole ;  and  no  one  can  peruse  them 
without  feeling,  in  some  degree,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  religion  and  morality  which  tltey 
impart.  The  author  being  a  Protestant  Di¬ 
vine,  has  adapted  most  of  the  parables  to 
Scripture  subjects ;  but  they  are  altogether 
untinctured  with  any  prominent  or  peculiar 
doctrines.  The  numerous  itnpressions  of 
the  original  work  afford  satisfactory  proofs 
of  the  estimation  in  which  it  is  held  on  the 
Continent. 

42.  Mr.  Ackermakn  has  undartaken 
a  Quarterly  Magazine  in  the  Spanish  lan¬ 
guage,  entitled  Vhriedades,  o  Mensa^ero 
de  Lnndres.  It  is  chiefly  intended  for 
circulation  in  South  America.  We  have 
the  second  Number  before  us,  which  is  em¬ 
bellished  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Canning, 
and  several  coloured  engravings,  executed 
in  the  publisher’s  usually  attractive  style. 
We  have  perused  some  of  the  jmpers  with 
great  satisfaction,  particularly  those  on  Spa¬ 
nish  literature,  Hindoo  casts,  history  of  Ar- 
ragon,  &c.  We  wish  the  publisher  suc¬ 
cess  in  this  new  department  of  literature. 

43.  There  are  many  persons  who  approve 
of  Mr.  Todd’s  idea,  that  poetical  versions  of 
Scripture  should  be  devoid  of  artificial  em¬ 
bellishment.  The  selection  of  the  passages, 
which  compose  the  Oratorio  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah,  is  known  to  be  admirable;  and  Mr. 
Usher’s  Poetical  Version  is  well  adapted  to 
those  who  would  like  to  have  these  passages 
comjKised  and  sung  as  hymns. 

44.  Practical  Observations  on  Surgery  I 
By  Henry  Earle,  F.R.S.  Assistant  Sur¬ 
geon  to  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  and 
Surgeon  to  the  Foundling. — Of  Mr.  Earle’s 
controversy  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  It  is 
needless  for  us  to  speak.  Besides  good  tem- 
j>er,  and  great  candour  of  mind,  very  severe 
processes  of  experimental  inquiry,  and  dili¬ 
gent  observation,  are  required  to  support 
contests  with  veterans  of  very  exalted  repu¬ 
tation  and  consummate  experience.  The 
work  before  us  is  generally  deemed  want¬ 
ing  in  these  foundations.  It  is  high  time 
that  the  medical  ]>rofesaion  should  partake 
of  tlie  more  general  disposition  of  this  en¬ 
lightened  day,  and  that  tlie  distempers,  of 
the  miod,  and  vain i  contentions  and!  strifes, 
of  words  without  knowledge,  heretftfurc  Xim 
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p«;ulliir  to  that  profession,  should  be  dls- 
countenance<l. — -Mr.  Earle’s  views  are,  how¬ 
ever,  laudable,  and  his  work  contains  much 
excellent  practical  matter  relative  to  sur¬ 
gery.  We  will  here  suggest  one  hint. 
Those  who  write  under  the  influence  of 
zeal  will  always  do  well  to  submit  their  pro- 
iluctions  to  older  and  calmer  heads,  previous 
to  publication. 


46.  Furnrnlaire  pour  la  Preparatioii  et 
V Eniploi  cle  plusieurs  nouvcaux  Medica- 
jne?iSf  Icls  que  le  Noix  Fumujue,  &sc.  par 
F.  AIagendie,  Membre  de  1’ Institute  de 
France,  &c. — Tliis  is  an  English  translation 
by  Mr.  Ha  DEN.  Though  with  these  new 
principles,  as  remedies,  expectation  has 
been  disappointed,  with  regard  to  many, 
and  more  trial  is  wanting  to  develope  the 
utility  of  others,  this  performance  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  very  various  talent,  indefa¬ 
tigable  industry,  good  sense,  and  Innate  re¬ 
search,  of  M.  Magendie,  both  in  chemical 
and  physiological  science.  In  p.  97,  the 
translator  gives  an  interesting  case,  con¬ 
firming  the  utility  of  Dr.  Baron’s  treatment 
of  Tubercular  Phthisis  with  iodine,  &c.  The 
case,  however,  on  which  it  was  founded 
(vide  Baron’s  Illust.  p.  226),  has  finally 
terminated  fatally. 


46.  Mr.  Belfrage’s  Monitor  to  Fami¬ 
lies,  or  Discourses  on  some  of  the  Duties  and 
Scenes  of  domestic  Life,  are  in  the  style  of 
Blair,  with  a  proper  corrective  bias  of  their 
naked  morality,  in  behalf  of  religion.  In 
pathos,  good  sense,  exhibitions  of  talent, 
and  Interesting  illustrations,  they  soar  far 
above  the  sleepy  monotony  of  sermons  in 
general ;  we  think  that  they  highly  resemble 
the  religious  Spectators  of  Addison.  With 
regard  to  long  graces  at  meals,  we  do  not 
agree  with  him  (see  p.  99) >  because  ill- 
timed. 


47.  Mr.  G.  W.  Mortimer’s  Manual  of 

and  amus- 

nore  money 
few  men  are 
so  burdened  with  excess  of  leisure  as  to  con¬ 
sume  the  time  necessary  for  preparing  these 
“recreative  fireworks;”  and  children,  who 
are  the  most  likely  to  be  pleased  with  them, 
should  be  always  confined  to  less  dangerous 
amxisements.  We  must,  however,  admit 
that  the  work  contains  some  very  curious 
illustrations  of  the  power  of  gun-powder 
witli  other  chemical  agents. 

48,  The  Suit  of  Armour  for  Youth  is  an 

elegant  and  interesting  present.  The  prints 
are  finely  executed,  and  the  letter-press  ex- 
jilunations  consist  of  curious  historical  anec¬ 
dote.  In  short,  it  is  altogether  a  work  of 
good  taste,  ... 

ill...  .• 


Pyrotechny  may  be  a  very  useful 
ing  guide  to  those  who  possess  r 
than  sense.  We  imagine  that 


49.  The  Naval  Records  are  constructed 
upon  the  same  plan  as  Grose’s  Histories  of 
Regiments,  in  liis  “  Military  Antiquities,” 
viz.  stating  the  dates  of  the  ships,  their 
times  of  being  in  action,  &c.  All  these 
things  are  badges  of  honour,  and  powerful 
auxiliaries  of  duty  and  patriotism. 

50.  Mr.  Gambi.e’s  Charlton  is  intended 
to  display  the  political  feelings  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  Irish,  at  the  time  of  the  late  Rebellion. 
Republican  and  deistical  sentiments  were  the 
sole  means  by  which  an  unemployed  and  ex¬ 
cessive  population  could  obtain  all  temporal 
blessings ;  and  certainly  so  easy  a  mode  of 
liaving  all  we  want,  would  be  by  far  the  best, 
if  it  were  not  unfortunately  a  castle  in  the 
air.  The  most  amusing  character  in  the 
work  is  a  poor  printer,  who  really  believes 
in  Painism,  Carlisleism,  Huntisra,  &c.  tak¬ 
ing  for  granted,  as  all  those  persons  do^ 
that  every  thing  written  on  their  own  side  of 
the  question  is  oracular  and  infallible,  with¬ 
out  ever  reflecting  that  the  great  blessing  of 
private  property  produces  a  state  of  things 
which  cannot  be  warped  to  theory.  Thia 
poor  fellow  is  hanged,  and  dies  like  a  coward. 
We  know  the  moral  intended  by  Mr.  Gam¬ 
ble,  but  wish  that  he  had  been  reformed  in¬ 
stead. 


51.  The  Camera,  by  J.  Hassell,  is  a 
short  dissertation  on  the  art  of  drawing  in 
water  colours.  For  the  purpose  of  practi¬ 
cal  illustration,  the  whole  process  of  water- 
coloured  drawing  is  exemplified  in  the  sketch>' 
ing,  shadowing,  and  tinting  of  a  complete 
landscape.  There  is  certainly  much  clear¬ 
ness  and  simplicity  in  the  directions  laid 
down ;  and  the  treatise  seems  well  adapted 
for  self-instruction,  after  the  pupil  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  few  lessons ;  but  as  to  the  aid  of  a 
master  being  totally  superseded,  as  the  wri¬ 
ter  confidently  states,  we  must  beg  leave  to 
express  considerable  doubts. 

52.  The  publication  of  the  RAmdyana, 
or  Exploits  of  Ramas,  a  Sanscrit  poem,  by 
ScHLEGEL,  will  no  doubt  considerably  elu¬ 
cidate  ancient  mythology  and  history  ;  for 
in  the  words  of  the  editor  (p.  4),  “  I’antique 
religion,  la  mythologie  et  la  legislation  des 
Brachmanes  nous  ramenent,  pour  ainsi  dire, 
an  berceau  de  la  civilisation,  et  jettent  le 
plus  grand  jour  sur  ces  m6mes  ohjets  que 
plusieurs  peuples  marquans  de  I’antiquitd 
notamment  chez  les  Eg)-ptiens.” 

53.  The  romance  of  Henaald  de  Wake 

abounds  with  strong  incident  and  bold  de¬ 
scription  ;  and  more  particularly  exhibits 
the  corruption  of  Greek  manners  at  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  This  we  believe ;  and 
think  that  the  Paradise  of  the  Koran  was 
constructed  by  Mahomet^  in  order  to  be 
conformable  to  existing  Asiatic  luxury  and 
sensuality.  ;il.  ..i  .  .  au  :  itio 
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Tlie  followlnf'  account  of  the  contents  of 
a  pa})er  read  l>efore  the  Antiquarian  So¬ 
ciety  on  the  27th  of  Noveml^er,  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  tq)j>earlng  in  our  report  of  the 
Society’s  proceedings,  vol.  xcm.  ii.  642. 
by  circumstances  which  It  is  unnecessary  to 
particularize. 

A  letter  from  H.  Ellis,  esq.  Sec.  S.  A. 
communicating  an  abstract,  by  the  Rev. 
J.  J.  Conybeare,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Bath-Eas- 
ton,  and  formerly  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  of  a  contemporary  poem  on  the  Siege 
.of  Rouen,  by  Henry  V.  in  1418,  lately  dis¬ 
covered  In  the  Bodleian  Library. 

■  Mr.  Ellis,  conceiving  that  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  such  a  document  as  that  alluded  to, 
was  precisely  one  of  the  objects  for  which 
the  ^clety  was  instituted,  had  requested  of 
Mr.  Conybeare  an  abstract  of  it,  for  the 
readings  of  the  Society ;  and,  should  the 
Council  think  fit  to  print  the  entire  poem, 
Re  liad  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  be  tran¬ 
scribed  for  that  purpose.  He  also  stated, 
that  this  poem  was  the  precursor  of  other 
historical  treasures  preparing  for  the  So¬ 
ciety,  from  the  same  Repository ;  among 
-which,  he  enumerated  the  History  of  the 
-Wars  of  Castile,  and  the  Kenilworth  Chro- 
ciicle,  the  latter  preparing  for  the  Society 
by  Mr.  Webb. 

This  poem  was  composed  by  an  eye- wit¬ 
ness  of  the  siege,  the  events  of  which  it  re- 
.lates.  It  commences,  in  true  minstrel  style, 
with  a  prayer  for  those  who  are  listening  to 
.the  author’s  lays,  succeeded  by  allusions  to 
-those  fruitful  sources  of  romance  during  the 
middle  ages,  the  sieges  of  Troy  and  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rouen  are  described 
as  being  so  determined  on  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence,  that  their  first  act  is  to  destroy  their 
suburbs  by  fire  ;  the  number  of  the  garrison 
.is  stated  to  be  80,000,  and  that  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  including  the  garrison,  400,000. 
.The  account  of  the  siege  furnishes  strong 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  the 
•King.  He  began  it  on  tlie  Sunday  after 
Lammas,  1418,  and  secured  the  river  Seine 
by  an  ircui-cbain  against  the  passage  of  suc¬ 
cours  to  the  besieged,  throwing  over  a 
bridge  for  his  own  use.  The  inhabitants 
believed  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was 
marching  to  their  assistance,  wim  an  army 
of  100,000  men,  as  stated  by  the  author, 
who.  has  no  oijjectLon  to  large  numbers. 
.The  king  ondoas  ours  to  produce  a  sortie  of 
.the  entire  garrison^  by  causing  one  corps  of 
lus  army  to  issue  from  a  wood,  with  the 
Burgundian  ensigns  ;  this  stratagem,  how¬ 
ever,  is  unsuccessful,  and  the  siege  conti¬ 


nues ; — the  besieged  make  a  violent  defence, 
and  are  particularly  export  in  the  use  and 
direction  of  their  military  engines.  Shortly 
after  Cliristmas,  famine  begins  to  appear 
within  the  walls,  and  the  garrison  expel  all 
the  poorer  and  more  unwarlike  inhabitants, 
who  are  privately  succoured  by  the  be¬ 
siegers,  and,  at  lenj^h,  supplied  with  provi¬ 
sions  by  them,  with  the  consent  of  the 
townsmen  :  they  are  not  suffered,  however, 
to  pass  the  English  lines,  lest,  as  the  poem 
represents,  they  should  see  the  wa/ches ; 
but  more  probably,  Mr.  Conybeare  ob- 
.serves,  because  they  might  convey  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  friends  of  the  besieged.  The 
citizens  send  a  deputation  to  the  king,  to 
whom  they  are  introduced  by  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  who  is  said  to  be  like  a  lion  in 
battle,  but  “  like  a  lamb  when  brawl  is 
past.”  They  request  permission  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  King  of  France  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  but  this  King  Henry 
will  not  allow,  and  they  then  propose  to 
yield  the  city,  upon  which  he  grants  a  truce 
for  settling  the  terms  of  surrender;  and  the 
deputies  return,  admiring  the  discretion, 
temper — not  too  mild,  not  too  stern,” — 
and  regal  demeanour  of  the  monarch.  The 
conclusion  of  the  poem  is  unfortunately 
wanting,  a  few  pages  of  the  MS.  being  tom 
off. 

An  Examinalion  of  some  Egyptian  Colours. 
By  James  Smithson,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

More  than  commonly  incurious  must  he 
be  who  would  not  find  delight  in  stemming 
the  stream  of  ages  ;  returning  to  times  long 
past,  and  beholding  the  then  state  of  things 
and  men.  In  the  arts  of  an  ancient  people 
much  may  be  seen  concerning  them  :  the 
progress  they  had  mode  in  knowledge  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds ;  their  habits  ;  their  ideas  on 
many  subjects.  And  products  of  skill  may 

likewise  occur,  either  wholly  unknown  to 
'  ¥ 

US,  or  superior  to  those  which  now  supply 
them. 

I  received  from  Mr.  Curtin,  who  travelled 
in  Egypt  with  Mr.  Belzonl,  a  small  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  tomb  of  King  Psammis.  It 
was  sculptured  in  basso  relievo  which  were 
painted.  The  colours  were  white,  red, 
black,  and  blue.  I  have  heard  the  white  of 
Egyptian  paintings  extolled  for  its  brilliancy 
and  preservation.  I  found  the  present  to 
be  neither  lead  nor  gypsum  ;  but  carbonate 
of  lime.  Chlorides  of  barium  caosed  no 
turbidness  in  its  solution.  An  entire  sar¬ 
cophagus  of  arragonite  proves  that  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians  were  in  possession  of  an 
abundant  atore  of  this  matter,  remarkable 
often  for  its  perfect  whiteness.  Was  it  tlie 

material 
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material  of  their  white  paint  ?  The  red 
was  oxide  of  iron.  By  heating,  it  became 
hlack,  and  returned  on  cooling  to  its  original 
hue.  In  a  case  where  so  much  foreign  ad¬ 
mixture  was  present,  since  the  layer  of  red 
was  mnch  too  thin  to  allow  of  its  being  iso¬ 
lated,  I  considered  this  os  a  better  proof  of 
red  oxide  of  iron  than  obtaining  prussian 
blue.  •  The  black  was  pounded  wood  char¬ 
coal.  After  the  carbonate  of  lime  with 
which  it  was  mixed  had  been  removed  bv  an 
acid,  the  texture  of  the  larger  particles  W'as 
perfectly  discernible  with  a  strong  lens  ;  and 
in  the  fire  it  burned  entirely  away.  The 
blue  is  what  most  deseiwes  attention.  It 
was  a  smalt,  or  glass  powder,  so  like  our 
own,  though  a  little  paler,  as  to  be  mistaken 
for  it  hy  judges  to  whom  I  showed  it;  but 
Its  tinging  matter  was  not  cobalt,  but  cop¬ 
per.  Melted  with  borax  and  tin,  the  red 
oxide  of  copper  immediately  appeared. 

Many  years  ago  I  examined  the  blue  glass 
with  which  was  painted  a  small  figure  of 
Isis,  brought  to  me  from  Egypt  by  a  rela¬ 
tion  of  mine,  and  found  its  colouring  matter 
to  be  copper.  I  am  informed  that  a  fine 
blue  glass  cannot  at  present  be  obtained  by 
means  of  copper.  What  its  advantages 
would  be  above  that  from  cobalt,  it  is  for 
artists  to  decide. 

Intent  upon  the  blue  smalt,  it  unfortu¬ 
nately  did  not  occur  to  me  to  examine,  till  I 
had  waslied  nearly  the  whole  of  it  away  to 
waste,  wliat  was  the  glutinous  matter  which 
had  been  so  true  to  its  office  for  no  less  a 
period  than  3,500  years  ;  for  the  colours 
were  as  firm  on  the  stone  as  they  can  ever 
liave  been.  A  small  quantity  of  it  recover¬ 
ed  from  the  water  did  not  seem  to  form  a 
jelly  on  concentrating  its  solution  ;  or  to 
produce  a  preci|)itate  with  galls.  I  imagin¬ 
ed  its  vegetable  nature  ascertained  by  its 
ashes  restoring  the  colour  of  reddened  turn- 
sol  paper,  till  I  found  those  of  glue  do  the 
same. 

The  employment  of  powder  of  charcoal 
fur  a  hlack  would  seem  to  imply  an  unac¬ 
quaintance  with  lamp-black,  and,  perhaps, 
with  bone  black,  and  that  of  copper  to 
colour  glass  blue,  a  deficiency  of  cobalt. 
And  if  the  glutinous  matter  should  prove, 
on  a  future  examination,  to  be  vegetable, 
our  glue  being  then  possessed  may,  perhaps, 
t>e  deemed  questionable. — Amials  ijT  Philo¬ 
sophy. 

Qmeral  Concbisions  of  cm  Inquiry  into  the 

Era  when  Brass  was  used  iu  Purposes  to 

■  which  Iron  is  now  applied,  thj  the  Rev. 

John  Hodgson,  Secretary  of  the  Society 

■  of  Antiquaries  ^'Newcastle  upon  Tyne. 

General  Conclusions  respecting  Irod. 

1.  Meteoric  stones,  consisting  principally 
of  iron  in  a  malleable  state,  probably  led 
mankind  to  the  discovery  of  iron  from  its 
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ores.  To  this  day  large  balls  of  iron  stone 
found  in  certain  parts  of  Sicily,  are  called 
thunderbolts,  a  name  they  have  no  doubt 
received  from  their  similarity  in  substance 
and  shape  to  the  true  aerolite. 

2.  The  Egyptians,  in  the  time  of  Moses, 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron  ; 
and  all  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  im¬ 
plements  of  the  Hehtews,  from  that  age 
downwards,  were  of  that  metal.  In  the 
time  of  David  they  had  it  in  the  greatest 
plenty,  as  appears  from  the  account  of  the 
immense  quantity  of  it,  which  he  provided 
for  the  temple,  which  his  son  built. 

3.  The  Greeks  supposed  that  iron  was 
first  discovered  by  the  burning  of  wood  upon 
Mount  Ida,  1438  years  before  Christ.  In 
the  time  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  it  was  scarce 
and  valuable  :  but  the  account  of  the  iron 
money  of  Lycurgus,  and  the  extracts  I  have 
given  from  Herodotus  and  other  authors', 
prove,  that  for  more  than  400  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  it  was  plentiful.  The 
account  derived  from  the  Poliorcetica  Com- 
mentaria  of  Dalmachus,  and  contained  under 
Lacedaemon  in  Stephanus,  gives  even  the 
uses  to  which  several  kinds  of  iron  were  ap- 
pliexl  in  edge  tools. 

4.  When  Caesar  landed  in  Britain,  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  enjoyed  the  axlv^ntages 
which  arise  from  the  use  of  steel ;  and  the 
Britons  had  iron  works  of  their  own.  It  is 
probable  too  that  the  Egyptians  or  Phoeni¬ 
cians  had  made  mercantile  voyages  to  their 
country,  more  than  sixteen  centuries  before 
that  time.  Tliat  it  was  known  to  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  in  the  time  of  Homer,  his  accounts 
of  amber  and  tin  are  unquestionable  evidence. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  frequented  it  comitumly 
ever  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  if 
not  sooner  :  Pliny  indeed  says,  this  country 
was  in  his  time,  “  Clara  Greeds  nostrlsque 
monumentls,”  and  he  wrote  before  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  extensively  settled  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  And  besides  their  knowledge  of  iron, 
and  their  long  intercourse  with  foreign  and 
civilized  nations,  their  old  established  tin 
trade  is  a  proof  that  they  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  work  in  mines  for  numerous  ages  ; 
and  there  is  no  account  that  implements  of 
bronze  are  more  abundantly  found  in  the 
old  mines  and  rubbish  heaps  of  the  tin  dis¬ 
tricts,  than  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
which  are  destitute  of  all  sorts  of  mines. 

5.  If  xoXXD&ts  (TihnptH  signify  welding  of 
iron,  then  we  have  a  proof  that  malleable 
iron  wTis  in  use  at  the  time  of  Alyattes,  king 
of  Lydia.  Perhaps  tlie.  different  sorts  of 
iron  wliich  Pliny  calls  Slricturre,  received 
their  name  from  their  being  malleable,  a 
stringendo  acie,”  from  binding  the  edge^  i.  e. 
from  having  the  property  of  welding,  “  qiiod 
non  in  aliis  metallis.”  The  sentence, 
“  tnolUor  complexus  (i.  e.  ferri)  in  nostpo 
orhe,”  proWbly  alludes  to  the  same  pro¬ 
perty. 
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perty.  But  though  two  pieces  of  common 
iron,  or  a  piece  of  iron  and  steel,  by  using 
siliceous  sand,  unite  at  a  white  heat  more 
readily  than  two  pieces  of  steel ;  yet  very 
highly  cemented  steel  may  be  readily  and 
very  |>erfectly  welded  by  using  finely  pow¬ 
dered  potter’s  clay  instead  of  sand  :  and  the 
ancients  were  acejuainted  with  this  process, 
as  appears  from  Pliny ;  for  in  describing  the 
solders  used  for  different  sorts  of  metals,  he 
says,  “  argilla  ferro.” 

Cfmclusio7is  respecting  Bronze,  Brass,  S^c. 

1 .  Before  the  flood,  Tubal-Cain  (i.  e. 
the  possessor  of  the  earth),  was  “  an  in¬ 
structor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron.” 
Does  this  passage,  besides  affording  us  a 
valuable  notice  in  the  history  of  the  useful 
arts,  lead  us  to  some  knowledge  in  antedilu¬ 
vian  geography.  After  the  flood,  Tubal 
and  Mesech,  sons  of  Japhet,  settled  on  the 
borders  of  the  Euxine  Sea:  In  Ezekiel’s 
time,  their  descendarits  traded  to  Tyre  in 
“vessels  of  brass;”  and  by  the  Greeks 
were  called  Tibareni  and  Moschi. 

2.  Because  Moses  mentions  metal  mir¬ 
rors  and  tin,  I  infer,  that  the  Egyptians, 
before  his  time,  were  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  tin  in  hardening  copper  for  edge- 
tools;  consequently,  that  their  most  ancient 
arms  and  mining  tools  were  made  of  bronze. 

3.  p^aXxof  and  gold  among  the  Egyptians 
were  first  made  use  of  at  Thebes,  in  weapons 
for  destroying  wild  beasts,  and  in  agricul¬ 
tural  implements*.  Hyginus,  indeed,  ex¬ 
pressly  affirms  that  Cadmus,  the  builder  of 
Thelres,  discovered  ars  at  that  place ;  and 
Pliny,  that  he  found  mines  of  gold  on 
Mount  Pangaeus,  and  the  method  of  smelt¬ 
ing  it.  We  have  seen  that  under  the  first 
kings  of  Egypt,  gold  mines  were  worked 
wltb  tools  of  x^aXxos,  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  iron.  In  the  table  of  Isis,  some 
of  the  sceptres  or  spears  have  heads  which 
very  much  resemble  our  bronze  Celts  in 
shape.  But  bronze  armour  was  entirely 
out  of  use  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Psammi- 
tichus,  670  years  before  Christ. 


4.  Weapons  of  bronze  were  partly  in  use 
in  Pakestine,  in  the  time  of  David,  and  os  I 
have  shown  in  the  account  of  the  armour  of 
Goliah,  and  of  his  descendant  Isltbi-benob. 
In  Greece,  about  the  same,  age,  they  were 
general,  as  the  extracts  I  h.ave  given  out  of 
Homer  anrl  Hesiod  decidedly  prove.  Even 
the  rasp  with  which  the  cheese  was  grated 
into  the  cup  of  wine  which  Nestor  gave  to 
Patroclus,  was  of  that  metal.  Seven  cen¬ 
turies  before  Christ,  arms  of  bronze  were 
worn  by  the  Carians  and  lonians ;  and  when 
Herodotus  wrote  his  history,  the  Massageta; 
made  their  battle  axes,  and  the  heads  of 
their  spears  and  arrows,  of  bronze  :  but  all 
sorts  of  weapons  and  tools  of  that  metal 
were  looked  upon  as  antiquities  in  the  days 
of  Agatharcides  and  Pausanias ;  excepting 
in  things  which  pertained  to  religious  mat¬ 
ters,  in  which  bronze  implements  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  heathen  temples  long  after 
the  Christian  era. 

5.  That  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
in  common  with  the  people  of  Greece, 
Egypt,  8ic.  did,  at  some  period  of  their  his¬ 
tory,  make  their  edge-tools  of  bronze,  is 
sufficiently  plain  from  the  use  they  made  of 
them  in  religious  matters,  and  from  their 
being  frequently  foimd  in  the  ruins  of  their 
most  ancient  cities  :  but  they  were  fallen 
into  disuse  in  the  reign  of  Porsenna,  500 
years  before  Christ  p.  And  it  is  probable 
that  the  nations  on  the  western  side  of 
Europe,  long  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  had  begun  to  disuse  brass 
in  arms,  because  we  know  that  in  the  time 
of  Caius  Marius,  the  Cimbrian  cavalry  wore 
steel  cuirasses ;  and  that  the  people  of  Gaul, 
Spain,  and  Britain,  were  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  manufacturing  iron  in  Caesar’s 
time. 

6.  The  era  in  which  edge-tools  of  bronze 
were  in  use  in  Britain,  cannot  perhaps  be 
ascertained  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
There  can  be  no  reason  to  suppose  tliat 
iron  was  introduced  here  while  bronze  was 
used  in  Greece  ;  or  that  the  Germans  should 
be  acquainted  with  it  before  the  Britons. 


*  Diod.  Sic.  Re.  Antiq.  i.  2. — In  the  early  history  of  Plgypt,  gold  apj/ears  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  most  common  purposes.  Many  of  their  temples  were  almost  wholly  covered 
with  it.  A  similar  profusion  of  silver  was  found  among  the  Spaniards,  when  the  Phoenicians 
first  visited  Tartessus ;  and  a  state  of  society  very  much  resembling  that  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  time  of  Isis  and  Osiris  (i.  e.  about  1740  years  before  Christ)  prevailed  In  Mexico 
and  Peru,  when  they  were  first  discovered,  w  ith  resjrect  to  gold  and  silver,  the  use  of  bronze 
tools  and  weapons,  the  state  of  statuary,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  hieroglyphic  s. 

"t*  Since  this  paper  was  written,  I  have  found  a  reference  to  bronze  weapons  in  Pliny. 
Speaking  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of  iron,  lie  says  . — “  hist  et  rubigo  ipsa  in  remediis  :  et 
sic  Telephum  proditur  sanasse  Achilles,  sive  id  aerea,  sive  ferrea  cuspide  fecit.  Ita  certe 
pingitur  dicutiens  earn  gladio.”  He  doubted  whether  this  healing  rust  was  scraped  off  a 
bronze  or  an  iron  sword,  because  he  knew  that  in  the  heroic  age,  lironze  was  in  use  in 
weapons.  He  could  have  had  no  difticidty  in  concluding  that  it  was  not  of  bronze,  from 
any  use  to  which  that  metal  was  applied  in  arms  in  his  time ;  for  his  own  accounts  of  iron 
sufficiently  refute  such  a  notion ;  and  in  the  chapter  from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  he 
says  : — “  Medocina  ^  ferro  est  et  alia,  quam  sccandl,”  from  which  it  is  plain  that  surgical 
instruments  were  made  of  it  in  his  time. — Nat.  Hist,  xxxlv.  15.  Hygln.  101.  Pans.  Arc. 
Ixv.  4.  Ovid.  Metam.  xiii.  1  7'2.  Trist.  v.  2,  1  5.  Kerned.  Am.  47,  ike. 
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But  when  iron  became  plentiful  amongst 
the  Greeks,  as  it  unquestionably  was  in  the 
time  of  Lycurgus,  f)00  years  before  Christ, 
it  would  certainly  be  cheaper  amongst  the 
Phoenicians  than  either  copper  or  tin  :  if, 
therefore,  they  traded  to  Britain  at  tliat 
time,  it  would  be  their  interest  to  barter 
steel  for  the  goods  they  came  for  ;  and  that 
of  the  Britons  to  receive  it  for  edge-tools, 
in  preference  to  copper.  The  disuse  of 
bronze  tools,  and  the  introduction  of  iron 
ones  into  this  country,  was  probably  gradual. 
But  ‘from  tbe  above  reasons,  I  would  con¬ 
clude  that  bronze  began  to  give  way  to  iron 
here,  nearly  as  soon  as  it  did  in  Greece ; 
and,  consequently,  that  all  the  Celts,  spear¬ 
heads,  swords,  &c.  found  in  our  island,  be¬ 
long  to  an  sera  500,  or  at  least  400  years 
before  the  time  of  Christ ;  for  iron  then  seems 
to  have  been  general  among  all  the  people 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

7.  The  circumstance  of  implements  simi¬ 
lar  to  our  Celts  having  been  found  in  Her¬ 
culaneum,  merely  proves  that  the  scite  of 
that  city  was  once  tenanted  by  men  ignorant 
of  the  use  of  iron ;  and  we  know  from  Dio¬ 
nysius  Hallcarnassensis,  that  it  was  founded 
about  thirty  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Also  the  various  culinaiy  and  kitchen  im¬ 
plements  of  bronze  that  abound  in  its  ruins, 
prove  nothing  more  than  that  the  ancients 
had  discovered  that  in  warm  climates  copper 
or  bronze  is  better  adapted  for  such  pur- 
p)ses  than  iron.  I  apprehend  too,  that 
nothing  more  can  be  inferred  from  the  fact, 
that  both  Celts  and  undoubted  Roman  anti¬ 
quities  have  been  met  with  at  Ladbrook,  in 
the  middle  of  the  town  of  Old  Flint,  than 
that  the  Britons  had  occupied  that  situation 
either  as  a  fortress  or  a  town  before  the  Ro¬ 
mans  settled  in  it. 

8.  That  the  Celts  were  not  imported  into 
Britain  is  plain,  from  moulds  for  casting 
them  in,  and  pieces  of  crude  bronze  being 
found  in  places  where,  from  the  cinders  that 
were  with  them,  they  appeared  to  have  been 
cast.  If  the  bronze  of  which  they  made 
them  was  imported,  it  is  probable  that  the 
j)€ople  who  supplied  them  with  it  exchanged 


it  for  tin,  one  of  tlie  articles  of  wliich  it 
was  composed.  But  it  cannot  l>e  supposed 
that  a  people,  whose  country  abounded  with 
copper,  should  be  ignorant  of  tbe  art  of 
working  and  smelting  it,  at  a  time  when 
they  were  mining  and  manufacturing  tin, 
lead,  and  iron.  The  aes,  which  Caesar  says 
they  imported,  and  the  x^XaufAccTct,  wdilch 
Strabo  mentions,  were  probably  nothing 
more  than  vessels  of  copper  or  bronze, 
which  foreign  merchants  bartered  among 
them  for  hides  and  metals. 

,9.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  sceptre  or 
rod  of  Moses,  and  many  of  the  utensils  of 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Hebrews,  were  of 
brass  ;  but  none  of  them  of  iron.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  borrowed  a  great  part 
of  their  religious  worship  out  of  Egypt, 
where  It  is  probable  bronze,  as  the  first 
metal  which  assisted  in  the  arts  of  civilized 
life,  w'as  held  in  religious  veneration ;  and 
iron,  as  a  more  modern  discovery.  In  reli¬ 
gious  abhorrence.  We  accordingly  find  in 
Hesiod,  that  iron  was  prohibited  in  certain 
religious  rites  ;  and  Accennius,  on  the  word 
“  ahenis”  in  the  following  lines  from  the 
iEueld, 

“  Falcibiis  et  tuessa:  ad  Itinam  quasruntur  ahenis 
Pubentes  herbae,  nigri  cum  lacte  veneni,” 

says;  “  Quia  nefas  id  ferrels  facere.”  Does 
not  this  custom  justify  the  supposition  that 
the  “  aurea  falx,”  with  which  Pliny  says 
the  Druids,  at  certain  seasons,  cut  the 
misletoe,  is  an  error  for  “  aerea  falx?”  and, 
consequently,  that  bronze  implements  were 
antiquated  in  his  time  in  all  common  uses  in 
Britain,  and  only  employed  in  the  religious 
rites  of  the  Druids  ? 

10.  The  extracts  I  have  given  out  of 
Homer  and  Aristotle,  prove  that  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  were  in  the  liabit  of  bartering  their 
toys  and  baubles  for  valuable  commodities 
in  Greece  and  Spain ;  I  would,  therefore, 
infer,  that  they  exchanged  trifles  of  that 
sort  amongst  the  Britons  for  tin  ;  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  that  the  articles  of  jewelry,  found 
in  our  most  ancient  tombs,  are  of  Phoeni¬ 
cian  manufacture. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  New¬ 
port,  Bart,  M.P.  on  Fees  in  Courts  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  and  the  Stamp  Duties  on  Law  proceed¬ 
ings.  By  James  Glassford,  Esq. 

Aaron  Smith’s  Narrative  of  the  horrid 
and  unprecedented  Sufferings  he  underwent 
during  his  Captivity  among  the  Pirates  in 
the  Island  of  Cuba. 

Letters  to  an  Attorney’s  Clerk,  contain¬ 
ing  Directions  for  his  Studies  and  General 
Conduct.  By  the  late  A.  C.  Buckland, 
Author  of  “  Early  Rising,”  and  completed 
by  W.  H.  Bucklanu. 


Batavian  Anthology ;  or  Specimens  of 
the  Dutch  Poets,  with  Remarks  on  the 
Poetical  Literature  and  Language  of  the 
Netherlands.  By  John  Bowring,  Esq. 
and  Harry  S.  Van  Dyk,  Esq. 

Mr.  Skelton’s  First  Part  of  his  Engraved 
Illustrations  of  the  Antiquities  of  Oxford- 
fordshire,  from  original  Drawings  by  Mr.  F. 
Mackenzie,  accompanied  with  Descriptive 
and  Historical  Notices. 

Part  HI.  of  the  Progresses  of  Queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth.  Published  monthly. 

No.  XV.  of  Mr.  Fosbroke’s  Encyclopedia 
of  Antiquities. 

The 
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The  First  Part  of  the  Irish  Ecclesiastical 
Register;  edited  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Hoard  of  First  Fruits.  By  John  C.  Brook, 
A.  M.  and  containing  the  Diocese  of  Ar¬ 
magh,  Clogher,  Meath,  Down,  Connor, 
Derry,  Raphoe,  Kilhnore,  Dromore,  and 
Ardagh.  This  Work  will  be  completed  in 
Four  Parts. 

No.  XlII.  being  the  first  of  vol.  II.  of 
Views  of  the  Ancient  Castles  of  England  and 
Wales,  engraved  by  Woolnoth;  with  Histo¬ 
rical  Descriptions,  by  E.  W.  Brayley,  jun. 

Nos.  I.  and  II.  of  Views  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  Collegiate  and  Parochial  Churches 
in  Great  Britain,  including  Screens,  Fonts, 
Monuments,  &c.  By  John  Preston 
Neale,  and  John  Le  Keux.  With  Histo¬ 
rical  and  Architectural  Descriptions. 

The  Second  Part  of  Bibliotheca  Glouces- 
trensis. 

The  Second  Number  of  Graphic  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  Warwickshire. 

Eugenia,  a  Poem.  By  Mrs.  E.  P.  WoL- 

FERSTAN. 

Three  Letters,  addressed  to  Mr.  C.  Well- 
beloved,  Tutor  of  the  Unitarian  College  at 
York,  occasioned  by  his  Epistolary  Attack 
on  a  late  Visitation  Charge  of  the  Ven.  and 
Rev.  Francis  Wrangham,  Archdeacon  of 
Cleveland.  By  the  Rev.  John  Oxlee,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Scawton,  and  Curate  of  Stonegrave. 

The  First  Number  of  a  new  Quarterly 
Publication,  entitled  the  Cambridge  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  and  Academical  Register. 

Mountain  Rambles,  and  other  Poems. 
By  G.  H.  Storie,  Esq.  of  Trinity  Hall, 
Cambridge. 

Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Ana¬ 
tomy  of  the  Human  Body,  particularly  de¬ 
signed  for  the  use  of  Painters,  Sculptors, 
and  Artists  in  general ;  translated  from  the 
German  of  Lavater,  and  illustrated  by  27 
Lithographic  Plates. 

Part  I.  of  “  The  Animal  Kingdom,”  ar¬ 
ranged  in  conformity  with  its  organizatiou. 
By  the  Baron  Cuvier,  &c.  With  addi¬ 
tional  Descriptions  by  E.  Griffiths,  F.L.S. 
and  others.  To  be  continued  Quarterly. 

The  Peerage  Chart  for  1824,  adapted  for 
a  Pocket-case,  containing  the  complete 
Peerages  of  the  United  Kingdom,  alphabe¬ 
tically  arranged.  Also,  uniform  with  the 
preceding,  the  Baronetage  Chart  for  1824. 

The  Life  of  an  Actor.  By  Pierce  Egan. 
Embellished  with  24  Coloured  Plates,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Vicissitudes  of  the  Stage. 

A  Compendium  of  Algebra,  with  Notes 
and  Demonstrations,  shewing  the  reason  of 
every  Rule.  By  G.  Phillips. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Lat'm  Phrases;  com¬ 
prehending  a  methodical  digest  of  the  va¬ 
rious  phrases  from  the  liest  Authors,  adujit- 
cd  for  Students  in  Latin  composition.  By 
W.  Robertson,  A.  M. 


Preparing  for  Puhlicution. 
Narrative  of  a  short  residence  in  Norwe¬ 


gian  Lapland,  with  an  account  of  a  Winter’s 
journey  performed  with  Rein-deer,  through 
Norwegian  Russia,  and  Swedish  Lapland, 
interspersed  with  numerous  Plates,  and  va¬ 
rious  particulars  relating  to  the  Laplanders. 
By  Captain  Brook.  Also,  by  the  same 
Author,  Lithographic  Illustrations  of  a 
Journey  across  Lapland  from  the  shores  of 
the  Polar  Sea  to  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia, 
chiefly  with  Rein-deer,  and  during  the 
month  of  December,  shewing  the  manner 
in  which  the  Laplanders  perform  their  Win¬ 
ter  Expeditions,  the  appearances  of  the 
Northern  Lights,  and  the  most  striking 
features  and  incidents  that  occurred  during 
the  above  period. 

Olympia,  or  Topography,  illustrative  of 
the  actual  State  of  Olympia  and  the  Ruins 
of  the  City  of  Elis.  By  John  Spencer 
Stanhope,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  Correspondent  of 
the  Institute  of  France. 

Narrative  of  a  Tour  through  Parts  of  the 
Netheilands,  Holland,  Germany,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Savoy,  and  France,  in  the  Years  1821-2 
—  including  a  Description  of  the  Rhino 
Voyage  in  the  middle  of  Autumn,  and  the 
stupendous  Scenery  of  the  Alps  in  the  depth 
of  Winter.  By  Charles  Tennant,  Esq. 

A  New  'Pranslation  of  Josephus,  the 
Jewish  Historian,  has  lately  been  undertaken 
by  a  Clergyman  of  the  established  Church. 
A  classical  version  of  this  unique  and  cele¬ 
brated  writer  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in 
English  Literature ;  and  if  the  gentleman 
above  alluded  to  succeed  in  his  arduous  en¬ 
terprise,  he  will  confer  no  mean  obligation 
on  his  language  and  country. 

A  Translation  of  the  Travels  in  Brazil,  in 
the  Years  1817,  18,  19,  and  20.  Under¬ 
taken  by  the  Command  of  His  Majesty  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  and  jniblished  under  his 
special  Patronage.  By  Dr.  John  Von  Spix  ; 
and  Dr.  Charles  Von  Martius,  Members 
of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Two  New  Works  on  South  America. 
By  Mrs.  Graham  ;  the  Journal  of  a  Voyage 
to  Brazil,  and  Residence  there,  during  Part 
of  the  Years  1821,  1822,  and  1823;  in¬ 
cluding  an  Account  of  the  Revolution  which 
brought  about  the  Independence  of  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Empire  ;  and  Journal  of  a  Residence 
in  Chile,  and  Voyage  from  the  Pacific,  in 
the  Years  1822,  and  1823  ;  j)receded  by  an 
Account  of  the  Revolutions  in  (?.hile,  since 
the  Year  1810,  and  particularly  of  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Squadron  of  Cliilo  under  Lord 
Cochrane. 

The  Author  of  Recollections  of  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula,  has  in  the  press  a  work  entitled, 
Scenesnnd  Impressions  in  Egypt  and  in  Italy. 

A  TaJe  of  Paraquay.  By  Dr.  Southey 
(the  Laureate). 

An  Fiplc  Poem,  from  the  pea  of  the  Et- 
trick  Shepherd,  entitled,  “  Queen  Hynde.” 

Memoirs  of  Captain  Hock,  the  celebrated 
Irish  Chieftain,  with  some  account  of  his 
Ancestors.  Written  by  Himself. 
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Mrs.  Hoffland  has  a  Tale  in  the  press, 
entitled,  “  Decision. 

Dr.  Watts’  Bibliotheca  Britannica  is  on 
the  eve  of  being  completed  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Eleventh  Part.  It  professes  to 
form  a  General  Index  to  the  Literature  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dern,  with  such  foreign  Works  as  liave  been 
translated  into  English,  or  printed  in  the 
British  Dominions  ;  including  also  a  copious 
Selection  from  the  Writings  of  the  most 
celebrated  Authors  of  all  Ages  and  Nations. 

The  English  Flora.  By  Sir  James  £. 
S.MiTH,  President  of  the  Linnaeaii  Society. 

Compendious  Chart  of  Ancient  History 
and  Biography,  designed  principally  for  the 
use  of  Young  Persons.  By  Mrs.  Har¬ 
ford. 

A  Translation  of  the  New  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon¬ 
don,  for  the  present  V  ear.  By  Sir  G.  L. 
Tuthill,  Knt.  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c. 

The  Second  Volume  of  Anecdotes,  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches,  and  Memoirs.  Collect¬ 
ed  by  Letitia  Matilda  Hawkins. 

Liturgical  Considerations,  or  an  Apology 
for  the  Daily  Service  of  the  Church,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 

The  Pupil’s  Pharmacopceia,  being  a  lite¬ 
ral  translation  of  the  new  edition  of  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  the  English  follow¬ 
ing  the  Original  in  Italics  Word  for  Word. 
By  Mr.  Mangham. 

Memoirs  of  India  ;  comprising  a  Brief 
Geographical  Account  of  the  East  Indies  ;  a 
Succinct  History  of  Hindustan,  from  the 
early  Ages,  to  the  end  of  Marquis  Hastings’ 
Administration  in  1823,  designed  for  the 
Use  of  Young  Men  going  out  to  India. 
By  Captain  Wallace. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  J.  P.  Kemble, 
Esq.  including  a  History  of  the  Stage  from 
the  Time  of  Garrick  to  the  present  Period. 
By  Mr.  J.  Boaden. 

The  Complete  Works  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Skelton,  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with 
Memoirs  of  his  Life.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Burdy,  A.B.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Uynham,  A.M.  Assistant  Chaplain  to  the 
Magdalen  Hospital. 

A  Familiar  and  Explanatory  Address  to 
\oung.  Uninformed,  and  Scrupulous  Chris¬ 
tians,  on  the  Nature  and  Design  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper. 

Mr.  Solomon  Bennett  has  issued  the 
Prospectus  of  a  work  to  be  entitled  “The 
lemple  of  Ezekiel,”  or  an  illustration  of 
the  40,  41,  42,  &c.  chapters  of  Ezekiel. 

A  volume,  in  prose  and  verse,  to  be  In¬ 
tituled  “  The  Climbing  Boy’s  Album,” 
containing  contributions  from  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Writers  of  the  day,  illus¬ 
trated  with  Engravings  from  designs  by 
Mr.  Cruikshank. 

Prlncifiles  of  Medical  Science  and  Prac¬ 
tice,  deduced  from  the  phenomena  observed 
in  Health  and  in  Disease.  By  Hardwick e 


Shute,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  General  In¬ 
firmary,  and  to  the  County  Lunatic  Asy¬ 
lum,  Gloucester. 

An  Historical  Romance,  to  be  called  The 
Prophecy.  By  the  Author  of  “  Ariel,’' 

Wanderings  of  Fancy,”  &c.  &c. 

It  is  well  known  that  Galland’s  French 
translation  of  the  collection  of  a  “  Thou¬ 
sand  and  One  Nights,”  from  which  the 
version^  into  other  European  languages 
have  been  made,  was  so  imperfect,  as  to 
contain  only  the  smaller  number  of  those 
celebrated  Tales.  The  publick  will,  there¬ 
fore,  learn  with  interest,  that  Mr.  Acker- 
mann  has  in  considerable  forwardness  a 
translation  of  that  part  of  this  collection, 
which  has  not  yet  appeared  in  an  English 
dress,  from  a  complete  copy  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  which  the  eminent  Oriental  scholar, 
M.  von  Hammer,  of  Vienna,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  with  during  his  diplomatic 
mission  at  Constantinople. 

Feb.  6.  Rev.  Wm.  Buckland,  Professor 
of  Mineralogy  aed  Geology  at  Oxford,  was 
this  day  elected  President  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London. 

Mr.  J.  Murdoch,  the  early  preceptor  and 
friend  of  Burns,  who  is  well  known  as  the 
editor  and  author  of  several  useful  School¬ 
books,  and  is  now  in  his  77th  year,  being 
incapacitated,  by  illness,  from  pursuing 
his  vocation  as  Teacher  of  Languages,  is 
now,  we  regret  to  hear,  so  much  reduced, 
as  to  l)e  obliged  to  resort  to  a  public  sub¬ 
scription  for  support.  We  hope  the  appeal 
to  the  publick  of  this  respectable  old  man 
will  be  successful. 

The  Gazette  of  Feb.  17,  contaips  a  Pfot 
clamation,  commanding  all  Apothecaries, 
and  others,  that  immediately  after  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  “  Pharmacopoeia  Collegii  Re- 
galis  Medicorum  Londinensis,”  which  has. 
been  revised,  corrected,  and  reformed  by 
the  College  of  Physicians,  they  do  not  com-  ' 
pound  medicines  other  than  as  directed 
therein,  except  by  the  special  direction  of 
some  learned  physician. 

Latin  Manuscript. 

A  Latin  manuscript,  undoubtedly  by  Mil- 
ton,  long  supposed  to  be  irrecoverably  lost, 
has  been  discovered  at  the  State  Paper  Of¬ 
fice.  The  subject  is  religious,  and  the  ar¬ 
guments  are  all  drawn  from  the  Scriptures. 
There  are  many  Hebrew  quotations,  and  th« 
work  is  one  of  considerable  bulk,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  735  pages,  many  of  them  closely  writ¬ 
ten,  and  believed  to  be  in  the  hand-writing 
of  the  poet’s  nephew,  Phillips,  with  many 
interlineations  in  a  different  hand.  It  was 
found  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  Cyriac 
Skinner,  merchant.  The  situation  which 
Milton  held,  of  Latin  Secretary  to  Crom¬ 
well,  will  account  for  such  a  discovery  being 
made  in  the  State  Paper  Office. 
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Astronomical  Society. 

February  13.  This  day,  being  the  fourth 
Anniversary  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of 
London,  a  numerous  meeting  of  its^inem- 
bers  took  place  at  their  rooms  in  Llncoln’s- 
Inn  Fields,  when  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Cole- 
brooke)  proceeded  to  distribute  the  hono¬ 
rary  rewards  of  the  Society  ;  viz.  the  Society’s 
Gold  Medal  to  Chas.  Babbage,  esq.  F.R.S. 
as  a  token  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
it  holds  his  valuable  Invention  of  an  Engine 
for  calculating  Mathematical  and  Astrono¬ 
mical  Tables,  being  the  first  medal  awarded 
by  the  Society. 

A  similar  Gold  Medal  to  Professor  Encke, 
of  Seeberg  in  Gotha,  for  his  investigations 
relative  to  the  Comet  which  bears  his  name, 
and  which  led  to  the  re-discovery  of  it  in 
1822.  The  Silver  Medal  of  the  Society,  to 
M.  Karl  Rumker,  for  th6  re-discovery  of 
Encke’s  Comet,  in  consequence  of  the  above 
investigations.  And  a  similar  Silver  Medal 
to  M.  Pons,  of  Paris,  for  the  discovery  of 
two  Comets  on  the  31st  May  and  13th  July 
1822,  and  for  his  indefatigable  assiduity  in 
that  department  of  Astronomy. 

The  Chairman  prefaced  the  presentation  of 
each  medal  by  a  most  eloquent,  learned,  and 
interesting  address  of  considerable  length, 
all  of  w'hich  were  delivered  in  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  manner.  They  were  replete  with 
information  on  the  successive  improvements 
in  machinery  for  assisting  calculation,  as 
well  as  on  Cometary  Astronomy  ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  find,  in  consequence  of  a  motion 
made  by  Davies  Gilbert,  esq.  M.P .  and  se¬ 
conded  by  John  Fuller,  esq.  that  he  con¬ 
descendingly  consented  to  their  publication. 
The  Council  and  Officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  then  chosen  ;  after  which  the  So¬ 
ciety  adjourned  to  a  social  and  elegant  din¬ 
ner  at  Freemasons’  Tavern. 

President.  —  Henry-Thomas  Colebrooke, 
esq.  F.R.S.  L.  and  E.  and  L.S. 

Fice  Presidents. — Charles  Babbage,  esq. 
M.A.  F.R.S.  L.  and  E.* — Francis  Baily, 
osq.  F.R.S.  and  L.S. — Sir  Benjamin  Hob- 
house,  bart.  F.R.S. — The  Right  Hon.  Geo. 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  F.R.S. 

Treasurer.— Tiev.V/iWmm  Pearson,  LL.D. 
F.R.S. 

Secretaries. — Olinthus  G. Gregory,  LL.D. 
Prof.  Math.  Roy.  Mil.  Acad.  Woolwich. — 
John  Millington,  esq.  F.L.S.  Prof.  Mech. 

Phil.  Roy.  Inst. - Foreign  Secretary.—^ , 

F,  W.  Herschel,  esq.  M.A.  F.R.S.  L.  and  E. 

Council. — Major Thos.  Colby,  Roy.  Eng. 
LLD.  F.R.S.  L.  and  E. — George  Dollond, 
esq.  F.R.S. — Bryan  Donkin,  esq. — Captain 
John  Franklin,  R.N.  F.R.S. — Davies  Gil¬ 
bert,  esq.  M.P.  V.P.  R.S. — Benjamin  Gora- 


pertz,  esq.  F.R.S. — Stephen  Groombrldge, 
esq.  F.R.S. — Daniel  Moore,  esq.  F.R.S.  L. 
and  E.  and  F.L.S. 

Royal  Society. 

The  learned  President,  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  bart.  in  a  paper  on  the  cause  of  the 
corrosion  and  decay  of  copper  used  for  co¬ 
vering  the  bottoms  of  ships,  read  before  the 
Society,  has  pointed  out  a  simple,  effectual, 
and  economical  method  of  remedying  this 
evil.  The  cause,  he  ascertained,  was  a  weak 
chemical  action,  which  is  constantly  exerted 
between  the  saline  contents  of  sea-water  and 
the  copper,  and  which,  whatever  maybe  the 
nature  of  the  copper,  sooner  or  later  destroys 
it,  which  is  thus  noticed  in  the  last  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  Philosophical  Magazine  ; — “The 
same  general  principle  of  the  manner  in 
which  chemical  changes  may  be  exalted, 
destroyed,  or  susjiended,  by  electrical 
powers,  which  led  him  to  the  discovery  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  alkalies  and  the 
earths,  likewise  afforded  him  this  new  and 
more  practical  discovery.  He  finds  that  a 
very  small  surface  of  tin,  or  other  oxidable 
metal,  any  where  in  contact  with  a  large 
surface  of  copper,  renders  it  so  negatively 
electrical,  that  sea-water  has  no  action  upon 
it ;  and  a  little  mass  of  tin  brought  even  in 
communication  by  a  wire  with  a  large  plate 
of  copper,  entirely  preserves  it.  By  the 
desire  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  he  is 
now  bringing  this  discovery  to  actual  prac¬ 
tice  on  ships  of  war.  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  the  uses  and  economical  advantages  of  a 
result  which  must  add  so  much  to  the  per¬ 
manency  and  strength  of  our  Navy  and 
shipping,  and  be  so  beneficial  to  our  mari¬ 
time  and  commercial  interests.” 

Bristol  Philosophical  Society. 

At  the  last  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Bris¬ 
tol  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society,  held 
in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the  Institution,  the 
Rev.  W.  D.  Convbcare  communicated  the 
information  he  had  received  from  Professor 
Buckland,  of  the  recent  discovery  of  the 
fossil  skeleton  of  a  most  remarkable  animal, 
somewhat  resembling  the  Ichthyosaurus  (of 
which  the  Institution  possesses  a  fine  speci¬ 
men),  but  distinguished  by  the  extreme 
length  of  its  neck,  which  consists  of  about 
forty  vertebrm,  and  which  would  enable  the 
living  animal  to  extend  its  head  to  its  tail. 
'Die  length  of  the  whole  is  about  five  feet. 
Of  this  unique  specimen  (which  is  in  a  state 
of  great  completeness)  Mr.  Conybeare  exhi¬ 
bited  an  Illustrative  drawing ;  and  the  So¬ 
ciety  has  thus  been  honoured  by  the  first 
public  communication  respecting  it.  'Phis 
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hitherto  unknown  animal  was  lately  disco¬ 
vered  at  Lyme,  by  Mary  Anning,  and,  at 
the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Buckland,  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Uuke  of  Bucking¬ 
ham.  The  price  was  1 1 OZ. 

Hull  Philosophical  Society. 

At  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Hull  Philoso¬ 
phical  Society,  a  very  ingenious  paper  “  on 
the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Secondary 
Rocks,”  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Dikes. 
After  a  short  sketch  of  the  opinions  of  the 
most  celebrated  geologists  of  former  times 
on  the  appearances  exhibited  by  the  earth’s 
structure,  many  of  them  justly  charac¬ 
terised  as  “  strange,  crude,  and  unnatural 
fancies,”  the  author  pointed  out  some  of 
the  most  prominent  phenomena  of  the 
science.  After  combating  the  theory  of  the 
Wernerian  School,  which  ascribes  the  ap¬ 
pearance  manifested  by  the  secondary  strata, 
to  the  gradually  accumulating  aqueous  de¬ 
positions  of  a  long  period  of  successive  ages 
previous  to  the  Mosaic  creation  ;  and  shew¬ 
ing  that  we  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  cause  assigned  was  adequate  to  the  ef¬ 
fect — or  that  such  a  long  succession  of  ages 
had  elapsed  during  their  formation — or  that 
the  formation  took  place  during  the  flood ; 
the  author  proceeded  to  detail  the  mode  of 
accounting  for  the  appearances  of  the  se¬ 
condary  strata,  which  struck  him  as  most 
■consonant  with  both  scriptural  and  physical 
truth.  The  period  of  formation  he  thought 
to  be  that  when  the  Almighty  said — “  Let 
the  waters  under  heaven  be  gathered  unto 
one  place,  and  let  the  dry  land  appear.” 
This  effect  was  probably  accomplished  by 
breaking  up  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  and 
the  subsidence  of  a  large  portion  of  the  sur¬ 
face  to  form  the  Ijcd  of  the  sea ;  the  whole 
body  of  the  ocean  being  driven  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  until  then  covered 
with  water,  and  tlierefore  probably  not  hav¬ 
ing  acquired  much  solidity  of  consistence, 
would  be  loaded  with  the  debris  of  the 
.  newly-formed  earth :  the  mineral  particles 
held  in  solution  would  gradually  be  deposit- 
,  ed  during  the  regular  subsidence  of  the  wa- 
i  ters,  according  to  their  specific  gravity,  and 
chemical  affinities.  This  event  is  fixed  in 
i  Scripture  to  the  third  day  of  the  creation  ; 
t  the  creation  of  vegetables  occurred  on  the 
,  same  day ;  and  that  of  fishes  and  marine 
;  animals  on  the  fifth  day ;  so  that  while  the 
'  waters  were  in  this  state  of  agitation,  they 
would  be  mixed  and  entangled  in  numbers, 
in  the  precipitating  mineral  matter  while  in 
a  fluid  state,  and  in  its  progress  towards  in¬ 
duration.  The  author  dwelt  at  considera¬ 
ble  length  on  the  correspondence  between 
i  the  appearances  exhibited  in  Geology,  and 
those  to  be  deduced  from  this  theory ;  par¬ 
ticularly  shewing,  that  from  the  dislocated 
and  distorted  state  of  the  fossil  remains,  it 
was  evident  they  ha<l  not  obtained  their  pre¬ 
sent  situation  by  being  enveloped  in  the  gra¬ 
dual  depositions  of  a  tranquil  ocean.  The 


remainder  of  the  paper  was  occupied  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  dislocations  and  undula¬ 
tions  of  the  strata,  the  formation  of  vallies, 
and  the  deposition  of  the  mineral  matter 
superior  to  the  chalk,  which  were  referred 
to  the  causes  that  are  supposed  to  have  ef¬ 
fected  the  second  great  revolution  of  the 
earth’s  surface — the  Noachian  deluge. 

British  Institution. 

The  present  Exhibition  at  the  British 
Institution  is  rich  in  talent. 

Among  the  Royal  Academicians  we  find 
Sir  Wm.  Beechey,  Messrs.  P.  Reinagle, 
Howard,  Hilton,  R.  Westall,  W.  R.  Biirg, 
and  Owen.  Among  the  associates,  Messrs. 
W.  Westall,  Constable,  Arnald,  Drummond, 
and  Jones.  These  distinguished  members  of 
the  incorporated  body  do  not,  however, 
monopolize  the  attractions  of  the  gallery ; 
for  among  the  other  pictures  are  some 
which  present  a  powerful  claim  to  whatever 
honour  the  profession  can  bestow  upon  the 
occurrence  of  vacancies. 

Cabinet  of  standard  Weights. 

Tlie  commercial  and  scientific  world  will 
learn  with  satisfaction  that  the  Standard 
Weights  of  Foreign  Countries,  which  were 
some  time  since  transmitted  to  the  British 
Government  and  compared  with  English 
Standards,  have  been  lately  deposited  at 
the  London  Mint,  in  a  commodious  cabinet 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  where  they  are 
to  be  carefully  preserved,  for  permanent  re¬ 
ference.  This  national  collection  is  the 
first  of  the  kind  ever  made  on  a  great  scale, 
though  long  considered  a  desideratum.  Its 
utility,  which  has  been  already  extensively 
proved,  may  be  further  experienced  when 
any  of  the  standards  in  use,  whether  Eng¬ 
lish  or  foreign,  shall  become  worn  or  im¬ 
paired. 

The  following  account  of  this  important 
collection  is  inscribed  on  the  cabinet : — 

“  The  Foreign  Weights  here  deposited, 
having  been  duly  verified,  were  transmitted 
to  London,  in  the  year  1818,  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Consuls  abroad,  in  pursuance  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  plan  for  comparing  the  Weights,  Mea¬ 
sures,  and  Monies  of  all  trading  countries  by 
official  experiments  on  verified  standards. 
The  experiments  were  made  by  Robert 
Bingley,  esq.  the  King’s  Assay  Master  of 
the  Mint ;  and  the  calculations  by  Dr. 
Kelly,  who  planned  and  conducted  the  ge¬ 
neral  comparison,  and  in  1821  published  the 
results  in  the  Universal  Cambist,  under  the 
sanction  of  his  Majesty’s  Government.  The 
undertaking  was  originally  patronised  and 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
standards  were  procured  from  abroad  by  cir¬ 
cular  letters  issued  by  Viscount  Castlereagh 
and  Earl  Bathurst,  Secretaries  of  State  for 
the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Departments  ;  and 
the  whole  plan  was  essentially  promoted  by 
Lord  Maryborough,  Master  of  the  Mint.” 

SELECT 
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FAREVVEIX  TO  THE  MUSE. 

By  an  Octogenarian,  1824. 
length,  bewitching  Muse,  to  you 
I  bitl  a  lingering  fond  adieu; 

Plac’d  on  the  threshhold  of  Foorscore, 

I  tread  your  flowery  paths  no  more  ; 

Nor -longer  “  trifle  life  away,” 

■“  iJncertain  of  a  single  day.” 

Lord  of  all  Power  and  Might,  to  Thee 
I  lowly  bend  the  suppliant  knee ; 

To  Thee  my  bouudeii  homage  pay 
On  this  revolving  Natal  Day. 

Thankful  for  comforts  long  enjoy’d, 
Sorrowing  for  moments  mis-eniploy’d. 

To  Thee  my  grateful  voice  I  raise 
In  fervent  jirayer,  and  heartfelt  praise. 
Whilst  Memory  cheers  my  feeble  fruu.e, 

I’ll  venerate  thy  sacred  name  j 
And,  when  tliis  mortal  course  is  run 
Submissive  say,  “  Thy  Will  be  done 
Father  of  Mercies,  hear  my  prayer  ! 
Guide  me  by  thine  especial  care, 

And  pardon.  Lord,  “  for  thy  dear  Son,” 

All  I  have  done,  or  left  undone ; 

That,  when  to  future  life  I  wake, 

I  may  of  heavenly  bliss  partake  ! 

Highbury,  Feb.  2=14.  J.  N. 

- ❖ - 

TO  MECiENAS. — From  Horace. 

'  By  Lord  Thurlow. 

"DORN  of  Tuscan  kings,  for  thee 

Mellow  wine,  that  long  has  slept 
In  a  cask  untouch’d  before. 

With  flower  of  roses,  blushing  free. 

And  of  oil  a  fragrant  store 
At  my  low-roof  d  home  are  kept ; 

Are  ready  now  :  Mecjenas,  fly  ; 

Tear  thee  from  dull  delay,  and  come 
Not  on  wet  Tiber,  or  the  field 
Of  G^isule,  sloping  to  the  eye. 

Always  gaze,  or  on  the  home 
Old  Telegonus  did  build. 

Too  delicate  a  plenty  fly. 

And  roofs,  that  neighbour  to  tl\e  sky  ; 
Omit  awhile  to  gaze, 

And  to  admire  of  happy  Rome 

The  smoke,  the  wealth,  the  endless  noise  : 

Change  to  the  rich  is  often  praise, 

And  often  consecrates  their  joys. 

Neat  suppers  have  a  secret  charm. 

Beneath  the  poor  man’s  lowly  roof. 

When  purple  stands  in  no  behoof. 

And  tapestries  are  not  seen ; 

Wealth  of  its  sting  they  can  disarm. 

And  make  the  guilty  brow  serene. 

Andromeda’s  bright  father  now 

To  the  parch’d  world  his  light  doth  show, 

Now  Procyon  ’gins  to  blaze. 

He  rages,  and  Uie  angry  star 
Of  the  mad  Lion  threatens  war — 

The  Sun  brings  back  the  thirsty  day*. 


'I  he  languid  shepherd  with  his  languid  flock 
Now  seeks  the  shade,  the  river,  and  the  rock, 
The  horrid  caverns,  and  the  tangled  night 
Of  woods,  wherein  Silvanus  sweating  lieS — 
The  bank  now  lacks  its  dear  delight 
Of  gentle  winds,  and  Zephyr’s  balmy  sighs. 

Thou  what  may  grace  the  city  be.st, 

Secure  its  dignity  and  rest. 

Solicitous,  for  Rome  dost  care  : 

And  fear’st  the  Tartar’s  sudden  host, 

And  what  the  Bactrians  may  prepare. 

And  Tanais,  in  discordant  parties  crost. 

Wise  God,  th’  event  of  future  time 
Doth  cover  with  a  veil  of  night, 

And  laughs  from  out  his  throne  sublime, 
When  men,  beyond  the  just  and  right, 

To  his  immortal  thoughts  would  climb. 

What  is,  in  presence,  mind  thou  well 
To  fashion  with  an  equal  hand  : 

All  other  things  are  borne  along. 

As  rivers  are,  and  now  they  swell 
With  a  full  bed  and  equal  pace 
Into  the  mid  Etruscan  sea, 

And  now  they  tear  the  groaning  strand, 

And  with  a  deluge  fierce  and  strong 
Bear  towns  and  herds  and  homes  awav, 

While  woods  and  mountains  roar  apace. 
When  winter  bids  their  waves  rebell. 

Happy,  and  master  of  himself,  who  can, 
(Nay,  only  happy,  that  thrice -fortunate 
man ! ) 

Who  can  exclaim,  when  now  the  day  is  o’er, 
“  Well,  I  have  liv’d  ;  let  Jupiter  in  night 
And  pitchy  clouds  to-morrow  wrap  the  pole, 
Or  else  the  sun-shine  of  his  face  restore. 

Yet  what  is  backward  bends  not  to  his  might, 
Nor  what  the  flying  hour  away  doth  roll, 
Can  by  his  nod,  how  absolute  so  e’er, 

Be  into  nothing  spread,  and  scatter’d  thin 
in  air.” 

“  Fortune,  like  cruel  woman,  may. 
Delighted  with  her  fickle  play. 

And  charm’d  with  her  unwonted  game. 

Now  unto  me,  and  now  to  others  kind. 

Our  floating  eyes  w'lth  foolish  honours  blind. 
And  touch  us  with  the  magick  of  a  name.” 

“  I  praise  her  constant :  if  she  shake  her 
wings. 

Whose  rapid  shadow  darkens  slaves  andkings. 
Then  I  resign  what  she  had  glv’n  Irefure, 
And  wrap  me  in  my  virtue,  and  approve 
An  honest  poorness,  whose  sole  wealth  is  love, 
And  chastity  the  utmost  of  her  store.” 

“  Mine  is  it  not,  if  groan  the  mast. 

Torn  with  Africk  storms,  in  haste 
To  wretched  prayers  to  fly ; 

And  to  hurl  my  fruitless  vows, 

I.KJst  Tyre  and  Sldon  find  a  spouse 
r  th’  deep  and  greedy  deity.” 

No  :  in  the  safe-guard  of  my  boat. 

Through  the  iEgean  wave  I  flrrat, 

And 
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And  gently  lean  upon  the  stern, 
Unfrighten’d  by  the  roaring  noise — 

The  flowing  wind  my  sail  employs, 

The  Twins  propitious  burn.” 

- ^ - 

Ferses  on  the  splendid  Hall  given  on  ihe  29lh 
of  January  1824,  ly  the  Lord  Umitenant 
oj  the  County  of  Sussex,  at  his  seat  at  Pet- 
worth, 

O  make  enchantment  wear  the  garb  of 
truth ; 

To  lend  to  age  the  sportiveness  of  youth  : 

To  manhood’s  prime  a  powerful  charm  t’ 
impart,  [heart; 

Which  sates  the  intellect,  and  warms  the 
To  youth’s  gay  season  scenes  of  bliss  to  give 
Which  bid  the  present  in  the  future  live  ; 
The  proud  accession  of  our  King  to  hail, 
With  patriot  feelings  and  with  choice  regale ; 
The  dance  to  lead  ;  all  parties  to  unite, 

And  spend  in  social  intercourse  the  night. — 
Thy  palace,  Petworth !  these  bright  scenes 
can  boast, 

So  nobly  offer’d  l)y  thy  liberal  host. 

Where  bluff  King  Harry  seems  by  Holbein  s 
hand  [mand  : 

In  Gibbons’  bowers,  to  gaze,  and  deal  com- 
And  Percy's  race,  by  Lely's  pencil  taught. 
Shew  eyes  that  speak,  and  brows  that  teem 
with  thoaght. 

Where  patient  sculpture  manifests  its  skill. 
And  gives  to  marble,  sense,  and  power,  and 
‘  will  ; 

Tlie  swift  Diana,  Maia’s  winged  son 
*Th’  Apulian  Dream,  and  hapless  Celadonf, 
W  here  Art  and  Nature  in  sweet  concert  move. 
And  'Faste  and  Fancy  all  the  work  approve. 
Sussex,  Feb.  1.  A  Spectator. 


THE  CURFEW-BELL. 

^JpHOU  solemn  monitor  to  old  and  young. 
What  moral  truth  sounds  from  thine 
iron  tongue  ; 

How  speaks  thy  ev’ry  note  in  mortal  ears. 
The  vanity  of  all  life’s  anxious  cares ; 

And  tells  the  pilgrim  like  a  faithful  friend. 
That  life’s  fleet  day  is  nearer  to  its  end. 

Thou  relic  of  dark  Popery — thy  sound 
No  more  shall  hospitable  mirth  confound  ; 
No  taper  now  shall  hide  its  twinkling  light. 
And  vanish  at  thy  voice,  in  darksome  night; 
'I'he  way-worn  pilgrim  shall  behold  its  ray, 

A  friendly  guide  to  cheer  him  after  day ; 
Long  after  thy  last  slowly-sounding  note 
Has  ceas’d  on  night’s  cool  zephyr  wing  to 
float ; 

And  frolic  mirth,  with  liberty  allied, 

Shall  now  thy  bug-bear  hollow  voice  deride  ! 


*  By  Wesmacott. 

“  Me  fabulosae  Vulture  in  Apulo. 

Hor.  L.  iii.  Ode  4. 

F  By  Rossi.  See  Thomson’s  Seasons — 
Summer.  '  ’ 

Gent.  Mag.  February,  1824. 
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And  while  the  sage  shall  at  thy  sound  repair. 
To  contemplation,  and  to  secret  prayer  : 
Mirth,  jocund  Mirth,  hilarious  and  gay. 
Shall  Folly’s  sceptre  o’er  the  thoughtless 
sway.  [voice, 

Yet,  Curfew-Bell!  I  love  thy  mournful 
And  dead  to  vanity,  and  earthly  joys. 

Would  wander,  when  pale  Hesper's  lamp  on 
high 

Martials  the  glitt’ring  armies  of  the  sky. 
Beneath  the  grove  or  woodland’s  sombre 
gloom,  [tomb 

And  muse  on  solemn  themes — or  round  the 
Would  stray,  perchance  to  view  some  sheeted 
sprite,  [worm’s  light ! 

’Mong  rank  dark  hemlock,  and  the  glow- 

Till  fearless  of  the  dread  dark  mansion  cold, 
I  see  the  secret  veil  at  once  unroll’d. 

And  Fancy’s  hand  shall  people  this  dark 
spot  [got ; 

With  thousand  phantom  shades  of  men  for- 
Thus  would  I  for  eternal  scenes  prepare. 
And  grow  familiar  with  the  dwellers  there  ! 
’Till  the  grim  monarch.  Death,  shall  lose 
his  frown. 

And  I,  without  a  fear,  shall  lie  me  down 
In  his  cold  confines — sweetly  to  repose, 

’Till  the  loud  world-  dissolving  trumpet  blows. 

T.  N. 

On  first  hearing  Caradori  sing. 

By  the  Rev.  IF.  L.  Bowles, 

IVTUSE  of  immortal  grace,  and  heavenly 
song  ! 

No  more  despairingsearch  the  mortal  throng. 
One  spirit  like  thyself,  ’mid  human  kind. 
With  voice  as  sweet,  and  looks  as  fair,  to  find ; 
Oh!  listen,  and  suspend  thy  parting  wings. 
Listen  !  for,  hark  !  ’tis  Caradori  sings  ! — 
Hear,  in  the  cadence  of  each  thrilling  note, 
Tones,  scarce  of  earth,  and  sounds  seraphic 
float ; 

Mark  in  the  radiant  smile  that  lights  her  face, 
Mark,  in  her  look,  a  more  than  earthly  grace. 
And  say,  repaid  for  every  labour  past, 

“  Beautiful  Spirit!  thou  art  found  at  last!” 

THE  MAIDEN’S  CHOICE. 

Copied  from  an  old  MS. 
^^ENTEEL  in  personage, 

Conduct  and  equipage. 

Noble  by  heritage. 

Generous  and  free  ; 

Brave  not  romantick, 

Learn’d  not  pedantick 
Frolick  not  frantick. 

This  must  he  be. 

Honour  maintaining, 

Meanness  disdaining. 

Still  entertaining. 

Engaging  and  new ; 

Neat  but  not  finical. 

Sage  but  not  cynical 
Never  tyrannical. 

But  ever  true. 


HISTO- 
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PROCEEOJNGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


Hou§e  of  Lords,  Feb.  3. 

Parliament  was  opened  by  Commission 
this  day,  the  Coinmis.^ioners  beinf;  the  Lord 
C-hancellor,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Bari  of  Westmoreland,  and  the  Farl  of 
Shaftesbury. 

'I  he  Speech  was  delivered  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  as  follows  : — 

My  LorJx,  and  Gentlemen, 

We  are  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to 
express  to  yon  his  Majesty’s  deep  regret, 
that  in  consequence  of  indisposition  he  is 
prevented  from  meeting  you  in  Parliament 
upon  the  present  occasion.  It  would  have 
been  a  peculiar  satisfaction  to  his  Majesty 
to  be  enabled  in  person  to  congratulate  yon 
on  the  prosperous  condition  of  tlie  country. 
Trade  and  commerce  are  extending  them¬ 
selves  both  at  home  and  abroad.  An  in¬ 
creasing  activity  pervades  almost  every  branch 
of  manufacture.  7Te  grow'th  of  the  Reve¬ 
nue  is  such,  as  not  only  to  sustain  public 
credit,  and  to  prove  the  unimpaired  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  our  resources,  but  (what  is  yet 
more  gratifying  to  his  Majesty’s  feelings)  to 
evince  a  diffusion  of  comfort  among  the 
great  body  of  hts  people.  Agriculture  is 
recovering  from  the  depression  under  which 
it  laboured ;  and,  by  the  steady  operation  of 
natural  causes,  ife  gradually  re-as'suming  the 
station  to  which  its  importance  entitles  it 
among  the  great  interests  of  the  nation. 
At  no  former  period  has  there  prevailed 
throughout  all  classes  of  the  community  in 
this  Island,  a  more  cheerful  spirit  of  order, 
or  a  more  just  sense  of  the  advantages  which, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  they  enjoy. 
In  Ireland,  which  has  for  some  time  jiast 
been  the  subject  of  his  Majesty’s  particular 
solicitude,  there  are  many  indications  of 
amendment ;  and  lus  Majesty  relies  upon 
your  continued  endeavours  to  secure  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  His  IVlajesty  has  com¬ 
manded  bs  further  to  Inform  you,  that  he 
has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  progress 
of  our  internal  prosperity  and  improvement 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  any  interruption  of 
tranquillity  abroad.  His  Majesty  continues 
to  receive  from  tlie  rowel's  his  Allies,  and 
generally  from  all  Princes  and  States,  assu¬ 
rances  of  their  earnest  desire  to  maintain  and 
cultivate  the  relations  of  friendship  with  his 
Majesty ;  and  nothing  is  omitted  on  his 
Majesty’s  part,  as  well  to  preserve  general 
peace  as  to  remove  any  causes  of  disagree¬ 
ment,  and  to  draw  cldfeer  the  bonds  of  amity 
between  other  natioris  and  Great  Britain. 
The  negotiations  which  htife  been  so  long 
carried  on  through  hfs'MajS^ty’s’li^mbassador 


at  Constantinople,  for  the  arrangement  of 
differences  between  Russ’a  and  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  are,  as  his  Majesty  flatters  himself, 
drawing  near  to  a  favourable  termination. 
A  convention  has  been  concluded  between 
his  Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
for  the  settlement  of  the  pecuniary  claims 
of  this  country  upon  the  (h)urt  of  Vienna. 
His  Majesty  has  directtnl  that  a  copy  of  this 
Convention  shall  he  laid  before  you,  and  he 
relies  on  your  assistance  for  the  execution 
of  some  of  its  provisions.  Anxiously  as  bis 
Majesty  deprecated  the  commencement  6f  tiie 
war  in  Spain,  he  is  every  dav  more  satisfied 
that  in  the  strict  neutrality  which  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  observe  in  that  contest  (and  whic'u 
you  so  cordially  approved) ,  he  best  consulted 
the  true  Interests  of  his  peo])!e.  U  ith  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Provinces  of  America  w'hich 
have  declared  their  se[)aratlon  from  Spain, 
his  Majesty’s  conduct  has  been  open  and 
consistent :  and  his  ojtinions  have  been  at 
all  times  frankly  avowed  to  Spain  and  to 
other  power.?.  His  Majesty  has  ap|>f»inted 
Consuls  to  reside  at  the  principal  ]mrts  and 
places  of  those  Provinces,  for  the  protection 
of  the  trade  of  liis  subjects.  As  to  any 
further  measures,  his  Majesty  lias  reserved 
to  himself  an  unfettered  discretion,  to  be 
exercised  as  the  circumstances  of  those  coun¬ 
tries,  and  the  interests  of  his  own  jieople, 
may  appear  to  his  IVIajesty  to  require. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

‘‘  H  is  Majesty  has  directed  us  to  inform 
you,  that  the  Estimates  for  the  year  are  pre¬ 
pared,  and  shall  be  forthwith  laid  before  you. 
The  numerous  points  at  which,  under  pre¬ 
sent  circumstandes  his  Majesty’s  naval  force 
is  necessarily  distributed,  and  the  occasion 
which  has  arisen  for  strengthening  his  gar¬ 
risons  in  the  West  Indies,  have  rendered  un- 
a^'oiJable  some  augmentation  of  his  esta¬ 
blishments  by  sea  and  land.  His  Majesty 
has,  however,  the  gratification  of  believing, 
that  notwithstanding  fhe  increase  of  expense 
incident  to  these  augmentations,  it  will  still 
be  In  your  power,  after  providing  for  the 
services  of  the  year,  to  make  arrangements 
in  some  parts  of  our  system  of  taxation, 
which  may  afford  relief  to  certain  important 
branches  of  the  national  industry. 

“  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

“  His  Majesty  has  commanded  us  to  ac¬ 
quaint  you,  that  he  has  not  been  inattentive 
to  the  desire  expressed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament, 
that  rUeans  should  be  devised  forameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  Negro  Slaves  in  the 
Wist  Indies.  His  Majosty  hits  directed  the 
neceaaary  information  relating  to  this  subject 
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to  be  laici  beforp  you.  His  Majesty  is  con¬ 
fident  that  you  will  afford  your  best  attention 
and  assistance  to  any  proposition  which 
may  be  submitted  to  you  for  promoting  the 
moral  improvement  of  the  Negroes,  by  an 
extended  plan  of  religious  instruction,  and 
by  su  b  other  measures  as  may  gradually 
conduce  to  the  same  end.  But  his  Majesty 
earnestly  recommends  to  you  to  treat  this 
whole  subject  with  the  calmness  and  discre¬ 
tion  which  it  demands.  It  is  a  subject  per¬ 
plexed  with  difficulties,  which  no  sudden 
effort  can  disentangle.  To  excite  exagge¬ 
rated  expectations  in  those  who  are  the 
objects  of  your  benevolence,  would  be  as 
fatal  to  their  welfare  as  to  that  of  their  em¬ 
ployers ;  and  his  Majesty  assures  himself 
you  will  bear  in  mind,  that  in  the  correction 
of  a  long-standing  and  complicated  system, 
in  which  the  fortunes  and  the  safety  of  large 
classes  of  liis  Majesty’s  subjects  are  involved, 
that  course  of  proceeding  is  alonp  likely  to 
attain  practical  good,  and  to  avoid  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  evil,  in  which  due  regard  shall  be 
paid  to  considerations  of  justice,  and  in 
which  caution  shall  temper  zeal.” 

Tim  Address  was  moved  by  Lord  Somers, 
jind  seconded  by  Lord  Lorton.  The  noble 
Blpver  discussed,  seriatim,  all  the  clauses  of 
the  Speech,  and  bore  testimony,  with  pecu¬ 
liar  earnestness,  to  the  marked  improvement 
in  the  agricultural  interest.  Lord  Lorton, 
ion  the  other  hand,  confined  his  observa¬ 
tions  to  that  part  of  the  speech  which  ad¬ 
verted  to  Ireland :  the  afflictions  of  that 
jtingdom  he  ascribed  to  the  number  of  pro¬ 
prietors  who  absented  themselves,  ^ud  to  the 
^norance  and  superstitions  blindness  of  the 
Catholic  peasantry.  The  Marquis  oi  Lans- 
d(/wn  and  Holland  acquiesced  in  the 


justness  of  the  flattering  picture  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  empire,  presented  in  the  Royal 
communication,  but  animadverted  with  some 
severity  upon  the  apathy  with  which  they 
said  Ministers  had  connived  at  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Spain.  Lord  Liverpool  defended  the 
Government  in  a  vpry  able  speech. 


In  the  House  .of  Commons,  Mr.  Hill 
moved,  and  Mr.  Paly  seconded  the  Acjdfess, 
the  Moyer  dii'ectlng  his  observation^  to  tpjMps 
of  general  policy ;  the  Seconder  bestpwiqg 
particular  attention  upon  the  affairs  of  lyp- 
iand.  The  same  ground  taken  by  ^ords  Lans- 
down  and  Holland  in  thp  other  House  was 
assumed  by  Mr.  Brmgham,  who  was  replied 
to  at  length  by  Mr.  Canning.  No  Ara'epd- 
ment  was  moved  in  either  House. 


House  of  Commons,  Feh. 

Mr.  Hothouse  took  occasion  to  express  his 
disapprobation  of  the  Royal  Speech,  and  his 
aWiorrence  of  the  policy  observed  by  Minis¬ 
ters  with  respect  to  Spain.  Mr.  Canning 
replied,  that  no  friend  gf  hunjanity  co.ijd 
wish  to  see  the  French  troops  , withdrawn 
from  Spain  in  the  present  state  of  that  miser¬ 
able  country.  He  explained  that  the  JGo- 
vernment  would  not  permit  to  France  any 
interference  with  the  Sputh  Ainericap  States, 
direct  or  indirect^ 

Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  bore  .testimony  to 
the  rapid  recovery  of  the  agricult,urai  inter¬ 
est,  and  expressed  great  satisfgctioin  at  the 
obvious  proofs  to  be  fgund  iii  the  state  of 
the  country,  that  that  reepyery  owin^  to 
causes  which  promised  tliat  it  would  be  per¬ 
manent.  He  warmly  applauded  the  conduct 
of  Ministers. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

Royal  Library  of  Paris. 

‘  This  library,  in  1791,  contained  only 
I  150,000  volumes.  At  present,  it  comprises 
450,000.  In  1783  there  were  only  2,700 
portfolios  of  engravings:  at  present  there 
are  5,70'0.  6,000  French  works,  and  3,000 

foreign,  are  added  to  it  annually ;  so  that, 
in  all  probability,  this  magnificent  estahlish- 
.ment,  in  the  space  of  50  years,  will  double 
its  literary  and  scientific  treasures. 

A  horrible  crime  has  been  committed  in 
-the  small  town  of  Cormeil,  near  Paris. 
Twenty-two  robbers  introduced  themselves 
into  a  farm  and  murdered  the  proprietors 
and  servants,  to  the  number  of  eleven  per¬ 
sons.  By  a  sort  of  miracle,  a  little  girl,  six 
ears  of  age,  escaped  from  their  savage  rage 
y  concealing  herself  in  a  dog-kennel.  She 
recognised  the  voice  of  one  of  the  assassins, 
who  was  a  blacksmith  farrier  belonging  to 
the  farm.  On  the  following  day,  the  Ma¬ 


gistrates,  informed  of  this  horrible  crime, 
repaired  to  the  spot.  The  wife  of  the  black¬ 
smith  persisted  in  affirming,  that  her  hus¬ 
band  had  been  absent  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  for  several  days,  but  one  of  the  gen- 
d'armes,  as  they  were  going  away,  saw  one  of 
the  blacksmith’s  children,  and  asked  him 
where  his  father  was.  'Fhe  boy  answered, 
“  My  father  is  along  with  some  other  men, 
counting  money  in  the  cellar.”  The  cellars 
were  immediately  exarained,  and  the  twenty- 
two  robbers  were  found  there.  They  went 
through  Marly  yesterday,  on  their  way  to 
the  prison  of  Versailles. — Journal  des  Debats. 

SPAIN. 

T'he  King  of  Spain  issued  a  decree  on  the 
9th  of  February,  stating  that  a  direct  com¬ 
merce  shall  be  maintained  in  his  American 
States  with  strangers,  subjects  of  his  Allies, 
and  friends  to  Spain ;  and  the  merchant 
vessels  of  the  said  Allies  can  be  admitted  to 
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trade  in  the  said  ports,  as  they  are  in  the 
ports  of  the  Spanish  European  dominions. 
The  King  has  also  signed  an  act,  by  which 
he  acknowledges  to  owe  to  France  a  sum  of 
34  millions. 

Letters  from  Estremadura  mention,  that 
there  is  a  Guerilla  party  of  100  men  in  the 
province,  which  lately  entered  Zafra,  a  rich 
town  of  about  a  thousand  inhabitants,  where 
they  levied  a  contribution,  and  remained 
for  some  days.  In  several  parts  of  Spain 
there  are  also  other  Guerilla  parties  moving 
about,  which  hid  defiance  to  all  authority 
emanating  from  the  King.  All  of  them  are 
well  mounted,  and  their  partizans  increase. 

NETHERLANDS. 

The  Government  of  the  Netherlands  is 
about  to  erect  a  magnificent  monument  on 
the  plains  of  Waterloo,  in  commemoration 
of  the  great  victory  obtained  there  by  the 
allied  army,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  1815.  Messrs. 
Chapel  and  Co.  have  contracted  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  monument.  I'he  cost  will 
be  120,000  guilders  —  between  11  and 
12,000/.  sterling.  The  colossal  lion  of  cast 
metal  will  weigh  upwards  of  100,000lb. 
GREECE. 

A  letter  from  Cephalonia,  dated  the  15th 
Dec.  states,  that  the  Greek  squadron  had 
chased  the  Capitan  Pacha,  with  20’  vessels, 
to  Constantinople  ;  and  that  another  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  Turkish  ships,  1 1  in  num¬ 
ber,  had  been  defeated,  when  nine  of  them 
were  either  taken  or  driven  on  shore. 

By  letters  from  Ancona  it  a])pears,  that 
Prince  Mavrocordato  had  arrived  off  Mis- 
solonghi  with  14  Greek  ships,  where  he 
found  only  two  Turkish  brigs  of  war,  one 
of  which  was  captured,  having  on  hoard 
500,000  piastres  (about  12,000/.),  besides 
provisions  and  stores.  The  other  brig  took 
refuge  in  the  Island  of  Ithaca.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  raising  of  the  naval  blockade 
of  Missoloughi  was  the  retreat  of  the  be¬ 
sieging  array,  and  the  entire  liberation  of 
Western  Greece  from  the  yoke  of  the  op¬ 
pressors;  for  when  this  news  was  known, 
Carponissy,  Agrapha,  and  Patragiky,  rose 
against  the  Turks,  and  exfielled  them  from 
their  neighbourhood.  The  Greeks  had  again 
resolved  to  make  an  attempt  to  reduce  Patras, 
and  1 5,000  men  had  been  collected  round 
that  fortress. 

The  last  advices  from  Zante  state,  that 
Lord  Byron  has  several  literary  and  military 
gentlemen  near  him,  who  are  rendering 
assistance  to  the  Greeks.  His  lordship,  it 
is  said,  supports  them  entirely  from  his  own 
purse.  It  is  his  intention  to  establish  one 
or  two  newspapers  in  the  most  populous 
parts  of  Greece. 

AFRICA. 

A  notification  appears  in  the  Gazette  of 
Feb.  21,  stating  that  hostilities  have  com- 
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menced  against  the  Regency  of  Algiers,  in 
consequence  of  the  Dcy  having  refused  t<> 
make  reparation  for  an  insult  offered  to  tire 
British  Consular  flag,  and  from  having  ex¬ 
pressed  his  determination  to  recede  from  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  by  which  he  hatl  bound 
himself  not  to  retain  any  Christian  captives, 
of  any  nation,  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  has  been  comjrelled  to 
give  up  the  Greek  captives  who  had  been 
forcibly  taken  from  a  British  vessel.  (See 
p.  73.) 

The  Niger.  The  course  and  termination 
of  this  mysterious  river  is  on  the  e\'e  of 
being  finally  settled.  Private  letters  have 
been  received  from  the  African  travellers. 
Dr.  Oudney,  Ideut.  Cdapperton,  and  Major 
Denham,  so  late  as  the  middle  of  July  last, 
from  Bornori,  where  they  still  remained 
under  the  protection  of  the  Sheik,  waiting 
their  further  ])roceedIng  to  the  Eastward 
until  the  rainy  season  shall  have  ceased. 
In  the  mean  time  they  have  not  been  idle, 
having  traced  back  the  stream  of  the  Niger 
from  the  great  lake  of  Tsad,  into  which  it 
falls  full  two  hundred  miles  to  the  West¬ 
ward,  and  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
lake  Nvff^,  into  which  Hornemann  had 
traced  its  course.  Its  name,  it  seems,  be¬ 
tween  the  lake  Nylfd  and  the  lake  Tsarl  is 
\aou;  and  on  its  banks  are  many  pleasing 
villages  and  several  large  cities  in  ruins, 
particularly  that  of  Old  Birnie,  which  is 
stated  to  be  nine  miles  in  circumference, 
and  the  houses  mostly  of  brick.  It  w'as 
pillaged  and  laid  waste  by  the  Fellatas,  a 
most  powerful  tribe  of  Blacks  of  Soudan, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  those  large 
cities  of  Kouka,  Engornou,  and  Birnie,  near 
the  Great  Lake,  were  founded  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  Sheik  of  Bornbu.  W'e  have  seen  a 
letter  from  Lieut.  Clapperton,  in  which  he 
describes  in  raptures  the  beauties  of  the 
Tsad,  and  its  numerous  islands,  clothed  with 
verdure,  and  the  tall  and  elegant  Papyrus 
w'aving  its  plumy  head  high  above  the  rest. 
The  natives  navigate  the  lake  iu  large  Ixxits, 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  long,  sewed  together  like 
those  of  Masulipatam  ;  and  they  have  others 
with  square  sterns,  on  which  sheers  are 
erected  for  managing  their  fishing  nets. 
How  far  this  inland  sea  extends  to  the  East¬ 
ward  bad  not  been  ascertained ;  but  iu  an 
interesting  account,  in  the  last  Number  of 
The  Quarterly  Review^  of  the  progress  of 
these  travellers,  it  is  conjectured  that  its 
waters  may  be  discharged  into  the  Nile  of 
Egypt.  Clapperton  mentions  the  height  of 
the  lake  to  be  1200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  which  is  about  that  of  the  source  of 
the  Mississippi ;  the  length  of  this  river  is 
3000  miles ;  the  distance  from  the  lake  to 
the  Mediterranean  is  little  more  than  2000 ; 
the  fail,  therefore,  is  more  than  necessary 
for  this  purpose. 
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AMERICA. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  cause  of 
the  Greeks  is  taken  up  in  the  United  States 
is  very  great.  At  Philadelphia,  ward  and 
district  committees  comprehend  no  fewer 
than  180  names.  In  order  that  the  contri¬ 
butions  may  be  as  general  as  ])ossible,  they 
are  limited  to  one  dollar  from  each  person ; 
hut  the  treasurer  is  allowed  to  receive  sepa¬ 
rate  donations. 

North  Carolina  Gold. — A  gentleman 
in  Raleigh  has  in  his  possession  a  lump  of 
the  pure  ore  found  in  Anson,  weight  about 
one  pound  and  one-third,  and  worth  340 
dollars.  Another  gentleman,  well-informed 
on  the  subject,  states,  that  larger  pieces 
than  this  have  been  found  in  the  above 
counties,  and  there  was  in  the  Branch  of  the 
State  Bank  at  Salisbury,  a  bar  of  this  gold, 
which,  after  being  purified,  was  worth  be¬ 
tween  five  hundred  and  six  hundred  dollars. 
These  large  pieces  of  gold  are  met  with  oc¬ 
casionally,  though  what  is  collected  by  the 
persons  who  are  engaged  in  the  search,  is 
mostly  in  small  particles,  which  do  not 


much  more  than  compensate  them  for  their 
labour.  Were  the  business  conducted  with 
proper  skill,  it  is  supposed  it  might  prove  a 
source  of  wealth  to  its  proprietors,  and  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  State,  in  adding  to 
its  Tuetallic  medium. 

Accounts  from  the  Brazils  give  a  new  and 
much  more  favourable  version  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror’s  late  proceedings.  The  counter-revolu¬ 
tion  is  said  to  have  been  the  necessary  result 
of  a  struggle  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
powerful  family  of  Andrade,  which  had  ex¬ 
cited  the  Monarch’s  resentment,  solely  by 
the  oppressions  which  they  had  practised 
upon  the  people.  The  Emperor,  in  this 
difficulty,  had  no  choice  but  to  suppress  the 
Assembly.  Letters  from  Rio  Janeiro  of  the 
18th  Dec.  represent  public  confidence  as 
restored,  and  trade  carried  on  with  regularity. 
The  Emperor  had  issued  several  proclama¬ 
tions,  containing  assurances  of  attachment 
for  the  national  independence,  which  had 
produced  a  favourable  effect  upon  the  mass 
of  the  Brazilians.  A  very  liberal  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  been  offered. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Catholic  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Dublin,  Mr.  Daniel  O’Connell 
brought  forward  a  plan  for  increasing  the 
funds  of  the  Catholic  Association.  He  pro¬ 
posed  to  collect  50,000Z.  a  year  from  a  sup¬ 
posed  population  of  seven  millions  of  Catho¬ 
lics,  in  2500  parishes  in  Ireland,  by  a  sub¬ 
scription  of  \d.  per  month,  or  Is.  a  year. 
This  sum  to  be  thus  apportioned,  yearly : 
for  expences  attending  getting  up  petitions, 
5,000Z, ;  for  the  support  of  the  liberal  press 
in  England  and  Ireland,  15,000Z. ;  for  pro¬ 
curing  legal  protection  for  the  Catholics 
against  Orange  oppression,  15,000Z. ;  for 
tile  education  of  the  poor,  5,000Z. ;  to 
assist  Catholic  Priests,  and  enable  them  to 
go  to  America,  5,000Z.  ;  for  building  cha¬ 
pels,  taking  farms,  &c.  5,000Z.  The  motion 
was  agreed  to,  and  two  committees  named. 

SCOTLAND. 

At  a  late  Meeting  of  the  Wernerian  So¬ 
ciety,  a  paper  was  read,  written  by  Lieut. 
Lament,  of  the  .91st  Regiment,  which  had 
been  by  him  transmitted  to  Professor  Jamie¬ 
son  ;  it  was  a  very  well  written  account  of 
the  capture  in  the  West  Indies  of  a  colossal 
Sea  Devil.  This  devil  is  a  species  of  the 
genus  Rnia,  to  which  the  skate  and  thorn- 
back  also  belong.  It  has  also  been  vul¬ 
garly  named  after  his  sable  majesty,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  having  always  escaped  being 
taken  or  killed,  although  very  frequently 
wounded  by  harpoons  and  other  diabolic 
contrivances.  One  of  this  fraternity  was 


seen  by  Mr.  Lamont,  who  spoke  with  won¬ 
der  of  its  enormous  size.  It  was  pursued 
by  boats,  which  instantly  put  off  from  the 
shore  as  soon  as  it  made  its  appearance ;  it 
was  overtaken  and  struck  with  several  har¬ 
poons,  and  wounded  with  spears  and  bullets. 
After  piercing  this  huge  animal  with  eight 
or  ten  harpoons,  and  wounding  him  with 
various  weapons,  and  in  many  places,  and 
after  toiling  to  work  his  destruction  for 
many  hours,  they  succeeded  in  dragging 
him  to  the  shore.  The  weight  and  bulk  of 
this  sea-devil  may  be  guessed  at,  when  it  is 
known  that  it  required  the  united  efforts  of 
forty  men  to  drag  it  along  the  ground.  It 
has  large  cartilaginous  excrescences  pro¬ 
jecting  from  each  side  of  the  head,  which 
are  moveable,  and  seem  intended  for  some 
service  in  taking  or  devouring  its  food. 

LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

A  paper  has  been  presented  to,  and 
printed  by  order  of,  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  containing  an  abstract  of  the  net 
Public  Income  and  Expenditure  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  last  year,  according 
to  the  new  form  of  the  public  accounts,  and 
in  the  manner  of  a  balance  sheet.  The  in¬ 
come  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  it  appears 
from  this  balance  sheet,  in  the  year  ending 
Jan.  5,  1824,  was  67,672,9.99Z.  8.v.  did.; 
the  net  expenditure  issuing  out  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  was  50,962,0 14Z.  175.  1  l^d.;  leaving 
a  surplus  of  income  paid  into  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  over  expenditure  thereout,  of 
ti,710,984Z.  10s.  bid.  The  above  is  a  fair 
account,  and  presents  an  accurate  idea  of 


Domestic  Occurrences, 
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th«  uationaJ  r«»ourc«6.  The  debt  of  the 
country,  it  appears,  is  fast  decrewing,  while 
the  wealth  of  the  people  is  unquestionably 
advancing.  The  pressure  of  the  public  bur¬ 
then*  is  diminishing  in  a  double  progression, 
by  the  Increased  ability  of  the  public  to 
bear  them,  and  by  a  removal  of  a  part  of  the 
actual  load. 

The  Army  histimates  for  the  present  year 
have  l>een  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  total  force  to  be  ])ro- 
vided  for  amounts  to  73,041,  exclusively  of 
20,000  for  the  possessions  of  the  East  India 
Company.  The  proposed  distribution  of 

this  force  is  as  follows  : - 

Great  Britain  (including  reliefs). ..22, 019 
Stations  abroad  (excepting  India)  30,793 
Ireland . 20,229 

73,041 

Vaccination. 

It  appears  from  the  Reports  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Vaccine  Board  to  the  Right  Hon.  Ro- 
bert  Peel,  that  the  applicati</ns  for  lymph 
have  Ijeen  more  than  usually  numerous — a 
proof  that  the  confidence  of  the  world  in 
vaccination  is  increasing,  particularly  since 
the  Parliamentary  establishment,  where  the 
inoculating  matter  is  always  to  be  procured. 
Since  the  last  Report,  lymph  liad  been  dis¬ 
patched  to  the  East  and  West  Indies,  to 
Ceylon,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the 
Island  of  Mauritius,  the  coast  of  Africa, 
New  South  Wales,  and  to  France  and  Italy, 
ike.  The  Report  then  states,  that  it  had 
been  distributed  in  this  kingdom  with  great 
success,  “  for  the  sniall-pox  has  prevailed 
as  an  epidemic  with  more  than  ordinary  ma¬ 
lignity  in  various  parts  of  this  island  lately, 
and  has  committed  great  ravages  in  those 
districts  where  it  found  victims  unprotected 
against  it  by  a  previous  process.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  vaccination  in  places  subject  to 
tlrose  severe  visitations  have  been  confess¬ 
edly  decisive  and  remaikable ;  those  wlu) 
Iiad  used  this  resource  being  observed  to 
remain  generally  unhurt  in  the  midst  of 
danger ;  and  if  there  were  any  whom  the 
contagion  was  able  to  infect,  these  were  re¬ 
marked,  almost  nniversally,  to  have  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  that  mitigated  form  which  is  not  at¬ 
tended  with  danger.”  The  total  number 
vaccinated  from  1818  to  1822  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (excepting  the  capital)  is  327,521, 
and  the  total  by  the  stationary  vaccinators 
for  the  same  time,  34,275.  In  1821  there 
were  90,000  persons  vaccinated  in  Ceylon; 
20,149  in  the  Presirlency  of  Fort  William, 
and  22,478  in  that  of  Bombay. 

SHERIFFS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1824. 

Jiedfnrrlshrrc — Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis,  of 

Milton  Bryant,  bart. 

Charles  Saxton,  of  Circourt,  bt. 
Buck's, — Philip  Duncombe  Pauncefort  Dim- 

combe,  of  Great  Brick  Hill,  esq. 
Oambrid^shire  mui  Huniin^domhire — G. 

Thonrrpson,  of  Soraersham,  esq. 
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Cheshire — Peter  L.  Brooke,  of  Mere,  esq. 

Thomas  Henry  Graham,  of 
Edmund  Castle,  esq. 

Cornmal/-— John  Samuel  Enys,  ofEnys,  esq. 

iJcrfT/iAi re— Samuel  Oldknow,  ofMellor,esq. 

J^mjnvAire— Benjamin  Bowden  Dickenson, 
of  Tiverton,  esq. 

Dorsetshire — George  Garland,  of  Stone,  esq. 

Essex — 'N.  Garland,  ofMlchaelstow  Hall, esq. 

Gloucestershire — Thomas  John  Ivloyd  Baker, 
of  Hardwick  (.'ourt,  esq. 

Herefordshire — William  Chute  Haydon,  of 
Moreton  Court,  esq. 

Hertfordshire — Patrick  Hadow,  of  Colney- 
chapel,  esq. 

Kent — Fiennes  Wykeham  Martin,  of  l^eeds- 
castle,  esq. 

Lancashire — J.  Entwistle,  of  Foxholes,  esq. 

Leicestershire. — E.  Major,  of  Blahy,  esq. 

lAncoln. — W.E. Tomline,  of  Riby-grove,  esq. 

Monmouthshire — John  Partridge,  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  esq. 

Norfolk  -  T.  T.  Gurdon,  of  Letton,  esq. 

Northamptonshire — W.  Abbott,  of  Moulton 
Grange,  esq. 

Northumberland — Edward  Colllngwood,  of 
Dissington-hall,  esq. 

Nottingham. — W.  Charlton,  of  Chilwell,  esq. 

Oxfordshire — S.  Batson,  of  Mixbury,  esq. 

Rutland. — J.  Morris,  of  N.  LufiFenham,  esq. 

Shropshire — J.  Wingfield,  of  Onslow,  esq. 

Somersetshire — Edward  Jefferies  Esdaile,  of 
CothelestonThouse,  esq. 

Staff  'ordshire-E.  Sneyd.  of  Byrkley-lodge,esq. 

County  of  Southampton — Walter  Long,  of 
Preshaw,  esq.  ' 

Suffolk — John  Fitzgerald,  of  Bredfield,  esq. 

Surrey — F.  Young,  of  Camberwell,  esq. 

Su.ssex — Daniel  Row-land,  of  Frant,  esq. 

IVarwickshire — Robert  Middleton  Atty,  of 
Snitterfield,  esq. 

JViltshire — Sir  E.  Poore,  of  Rushall,  hart. 

JVorcester shire  —  Sir  Clirlstopber  Sidney 
Smith,  of  Eardiston-house,  bart. 

Yorkshire — Sir  John  Van  de  Bempdd  John¬ 
stone,  of  Hackness,  bolt. 

South  Wales. 

Caermarthenshire — Geo.  Morgan,  of  Aber- 
cothy,  esq. 

Pembrokeshire — O,  Harris,  of  Ivy-tower,  esq. 

Cardiganshire — John  Scandret  Harford,  of 
Peterwell,  esq, 

Glamorganshire — Jolm  Bassett,  of  Bovivil- 
stone-jiouse,  esq. 

Hrcconshire — W,  A.  Gott,  of  Penn>iarth,  esq. 

Radnorshire — Hugh  Vauglian,  of  Llwyn 
Madock,  esq. 

North  Wales. 

^nglesea — John  Owen,  of  Trejvwfa,  esq. 

Carnarvonshire — Sir  David  Erskine,  of  Plas 
Isa,  bart. 

Merimiethshire — Athelstan  Corbet,  of  Yn- 
ysymaengwyn,  esq. 

Monigomeryshire  —  Amy  Severne,  of 

Rhosrgoch,  esq. 

Denbigh. — R.  M.  tJoyd,  of  VVrexham,  esq. 

Flint, — R.  J.  Mostvn,  of  Calcot-hall,  esq. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

Brighfon,  Jan.  1824.  V\'.  Alexander,  esq. 
i  Liord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  knighted. 

Hon.  Frederick  Calhcart,  to  i>e  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  Diet  at  Friankfort. 

;  Lieut. -col.  Chas.  Dashvvood,  Groom  of 
j  the  Privy  Chamber  in  Ordinary,  ^ice  Chap- 
I  man. 

'  Jan.Sl.  Sir  R.  Gifford,  Chief  Justice 
I  of  the  Common  Fleas,  created  Baron  Gif- 
;  ford,  of  St  Leonard,  co.  Devon. 

Foreign -ojjice,  Feb.  6.  Daniel  -  Molloy 
Hamilton,  esq.  Commissioner  of  Arbitra¬ 
tion  to  the  several  Mixed  Commissions  es¬ 
tablished  at  Sierra  Leone,  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  illegal  traffic  in  slaves;  and  James 
Wooris,  esq.  Registrar  to  the  said  Com¬ 
missions. 

JVar-nJfice,  Feb.  6.  6th  Regiment  Dra^g. 
Guards,  Capt.  J.  Stephenson,  to  lie  Major. 

! — 31st  Ditto,  Major  Duncan  I\I‘Gregor,  to 
'be  Major. — 4dth  Ditto,  Brevet  Major  J. 
iChilton  L. Carter,  to  be  Major  — 71st  Ditto, 
i  Lieut. -gen.  Sir  Gordon  Drummond,  G.C.B. 
jto  be  Col. —  87th  Ditto,  Maj.Hen.  Browne, 
jto  be  Lieut  -col.  Brevet- ^Niajor  Henry  C. 
IStreatfield,  to  be  Major. — S8tb  Ditto,  Lt.- 
jgen.  Sir  Hen.  Frederick  Campbell,  K.C.B. 
jto  be  Colonel. — .96th  Ditto,  Major-gen.  Jo¬ 
seph  Fuller,  to  be  Colonel  ;  Lieut. -col.  John 
^Herries,  to  be  Lieut. -col.;  Brevet  Lieut. - 
col.  G.  W.  Paty,  Major  T.  S.  Nicolls,  to  be 
'  Majors.  — Lieut.-col.  James  Hawker,  Royal 
(Art.  to  be  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Graves- 

Melville,  Sir  W.  J. 
iHope,  Sir  G.  Cockburn,  Sir  G.  f  lerk,  bart, 

.  and  VV.  R.  Keith  Douglas,  esq.  to  be  Lords 
f  of  tlie  Admiralty. 

Foreign  office,  Feb.  1 0.  W.  Mark,  esq. 
Consul  for  the  Province  of  Grenada,  to  re¬ 
side  at  Malaga. — James  Wallace,  esq.  Con¬ 
sul  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  to  reside  at 
'>avaiinah. 

JVhitehall,  Feb.  12.  W.  Brodie,  esq.  of 
Brod  e,  to  be  Lieutenant  and  Sheriff  Pidn- 
jipal  of  the  shire  of  Nairn. 

Tiar-^ice,  Feb.  13.  6oth  Foot,  Lieut.- 
:ol.  T.  Bunbury,  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
— Rifle  Brigade,  Lieut.-col.  G.  Brown,  to 
oe  Lieut.-colouel. — 2d  West  India  Regt. 
Brevet  Lieut.-col.  Sackville  Berkeley,  to  be 
Major — Staff,  Brevet-col.  Hon.  F.  t  aven- 
lish  Ponsonby,  to  be  Inspecting  Field  Of- 
icer  of  Militia  in  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Gen.  George  Lord  Harris,  G.C.B.  to  be 
jrovernor  of  Dumbarton  Castle. 


Ecclesiasticae  Pre'fermevts. 

Lev.  Hobbs  Scott  to  be  Archdeacon  of  Aus¬ 
tralasia,  New  South  Wales,  with  an  an- 
hiial  Income  of  2,000/. 


end  and  Tilbury  Fort. 
Feb.  7.  Viscount 


Rev,  Charles-Hcnry  Hall,  D.D.  to  the  Dea¬ 
nery  of  Durham,  vice  Bishop  Cornwallis. 

Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  D.D.  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  vice  Hall. 

Rev.  Henry  Woodcock,  D.D.  Canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  vice  Smith. 

Rev.  W.  Barlow,  St.  Mary  Bredin  V.  Caa- 
terbury. 

Rev.  H.  VV.  Blake,  JTurning  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  C.  Bradley,  Glassbury  R.  Breconshire. 

Rev.  John  liriggs,  Southmeer  R  Norfolk 

Rev.W.B  .  Cosens,  Monckton  Farley  R. Wilts. 

Rev.  H  .  L.  Dillon,  Carbarn j)too  V.  Somerset. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Doreton,  Mells  and  Leigh  RR. 
Somerset. 

Rev.  W.  Dowell,  Home-Lacy  V.  Hereford. 

Rev.  Edwin  Edwards,  Asbfield  with  Thorpe 
Perp.  Cur.  Cambridgeshire. 

Rev.  A.  Grayson,  M.  A.  Bramley  V.  Hants. 

Rev,  J.  T.  Hinde,  Featherstmie  V.  York. 

Rev.C.  E.  Hutchinson,  Bedington  V.  Sussex. 

Rev,  C.  Kingsley,  Barnack  R,  Northampton. 

Rev.  B.  Lumley,  Sheriff  Hutton  V.  York. 

Rev,  E.  dial.  Ogle,  Sutton  Benger  V.  Wilts. 

Rev.  W  Oxnam,  Cornwood  V.  Devon. 

Rev.  Hugh  Ralph,  Oldhara-street  Scotch 
Church,  Liverpool. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Say,  Iwerne  Minster  V.  Dorset. 

Rev.  £.  Davies  Slade,  Wanstrow  R.  Somers. 

Rev.  T.  Burroughes,  Chaplain  to  D.  of  York. 

Rev.  Joseph  Gedge,  Chaplain  to  E.  Stanhope. 

Rev..  G.  Norris,  Chaplain  to  Wilton  House 
of  Correction. 


Dispensations. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Dunsford,  to  hold  Frampton- 
upon-Severn  V.  with  Fretherne  R.  Glouc. 

Rev.  Joseph  Varenue,  to  hold  Grays  Thur¬ 
rock  V.  Essex,  with  Staplehurst  R.  Kent. 

Civil  Peoimotio'ns. 

Robt.  Eullarton,  esq.  Governor  of  Prince  of 
Wales’  Island. 

Thos.  Poynder,  jiin.  esq.  elected  Treasurer 
of  Christ’s  Hospital,  London,  vice  Pal¬ 
mer,  resigned. 

Rowland  Stephenson,  esq.  elected  Treasurer 
of  St  Bartholemew’s  Hospital,  London. 

Rev.  A.  Grayson,  Principal  of  St.  Edmund 
Hall,  Oxford. 

Plillip  Williams,  esq.  B.C.L.  Vinerian  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Common  Law  at  Oxford. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Ashburton — Sir  J.  S.  Copley,  re-elected. 

Eye — Sir  Edward  Kerrison,  bart.  vice  Lord 
Gifford. 

Oxford  City — C.  Wetherell,  esq.  re-elected. 

Sandwich — Hen.  Bonham,  esq.  vice  Marry- 
att,  deceased. 

Weymouth  and  Melajmhe  Regis — Rt.  Hou. 
Thos.  Wallace  re’clected. 

BIRTHS. 


/ 
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Nou.  27.  At  Demerara,  the  lady  of  his 
Honour  Charles  Wray,  esq.  a  son. 

Dec.  26.  At  Woolwich,  the  wife  of  Harry 
G^uf^h  Ord,  esq.  a  daughter. 

Lately.  At  Weymouth,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
Archdeacon  Fisher,  a  son. — At  Addlestrop, 
the  wife  of  Chandos  Leigh,  esq.  of  Stone- 
leigh  Abl>ey,  co.  Warwick,  a  son  and  heir. 

— Aboard  the  Windsor,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Charles  King,  16th  Ltwicers  a  son. — 1'he 
wife  of  the  Rev.  E.  Richards,  a  son. — The 
wife  of  G.  Pocock,  esq.  a  son. — At  Hans- 
place,  Sloane-street,  the  wife  ofThos.  Au¬ 
gustus  Jessop,  esq.  a  son.— In  Baker- street, 
the  wife  of  Win.  James,  esq.  M.P.  a  dau. 

Jan.  7.  At  Florence,  Lady  Burghersh,  a 
son. — 13.  The  wife  of  Edw.  Long  Fox,  IM.l). 
of  Brislington-house,  a  sou,  her  15th  child. 

- 
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— 14.  In  Dublin,  the  lady  of  Sir  W.  Hort,  bt. 
a  son  and  heir. — 17.  At  Eastbourne,  the  lady 
of  Sir  C.  Dalrymple,  a  son. — 1.9.  .At  Not¬ 
tingham,  the  wife  of  CoU  Sherlock,  a  dau, 
— 28.  In  the  Close,  the  Rev.  Sir  H.  Rivers, 
bt.  a'dau. — At  Wlllian  Rectory,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Win.  Pynij  a  dau. — 29.  At  Deb- 
den-hall,  Essex,  Mrs.  Win.  Campbell,  a 
dau. — At  Rangers  Lodge,  Oxon,  the  lady 
of  wSir  H.  Lambert,  bart.  a  son. 

Feb.  1.  At  Ickwell  Bury,  Lady  Johnstone, 
a  son. — 2.  .At  Grinstead  Hall,  the  wife  of 
Major  Ord,  K.H.  a  son. — 3.  At  West  Co¬ 
ker,  the  wife  of  Edw.  St.  John  Mildmay, 
esq.  a  son. — 8.  At  Leppit’s-hill,  wife  of 
Rev.  John  Stedman,  a  dau. — 16.  At  Eltham, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  W.  Redman  Orel,  Royal 
Artillery,  a  son. 


AGES. 


Nov.-  27,  1823.  At  Trinidad,  Paymaster 
James  Mackay,  1st  West  India  Reg.  to  Ca- 
therine-Jane,  widow  of  Dr.  .John  Moore. 

Dec.  4.  At  Madeira,  Lieut.  George-Au- 
gustus  Anson,  1  Ith  Dragoons,  eldest  son  of 
Lieut.-gen.  Sir  G.  Anson,  K.C.B.  M.P.  to 
Miss  Barbara  Park,  niece  to  Henry  Veitch, 
esq.  his  Majesty’s  Consul-General  for  these 
islands. 

.  Lately.  Rev,  Alfred  Dawson,  of  Grant¬ 
ham,  Lincolnshire,  to  Sarah,  dau.  of  the 

late  Rev.  J.  Yockney,  of  Staines. - At 

Windsor,  Rev.  Thos.  Westcombe,  Rector  of 
St.  John’s  in  the  Soke,  and  Vicar  of  Pid- 
dletrenthyde,  Dorset,  to  Lucy,  dau.  of  S. 

Deverell,  esq. - Rev,  Richard-Fortescue 

Purvis,  son  of  Adm.  Purvis,  of  Vicar’s  Hill- 
house,  Hunts,  to  Elizabeth-Heien,  dau.  of 

Rev.  T.  Baker,  Rector  of  Rollesby. - Rev. 

j.  M.  Edwards,  to  Miss  Edwards,  both  of 

Towyn,  Merionethshire. - Rev.  Walter 

Marriott,  Lecturer  at  Walcot  Church,  Bath, 
to  Frances,  dau.  of  late  Lieut. -col.  Bird. 

Jan.  1,  1824,  Bethel  Henderson,  esq. 
of  Bristol,  to  Mary-Anne,  dau.  of  late  J. 

Gadsden,  esq.  of  Bow. - At  Ripton,  John- 

Herbert  Carige,  esq.  to  Jane-Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  late  Austin-Palgrave  Manclarke,  esq. — 
Also,  on  the  same  day,  Richard-Beatniffe 
Manclarke,  esq.  of  Ripton  Park,  to  Ell/.a- 
Marian-Eleanor,  dau.  of  Major  John  C  arige. 

- 6.  Capt.  PolhilU  of  King’s  Dragoon 

Guards,  to  Frances-Margaret  Deakin,  of 

Bagthorpe-house,  near  Nottingham. - 

9.  At  Warding,  Sussex,  C.  EUvood,  esq. 
Major  in  the  Hon.  E.  I.  C.’s  Army  at  Bom¬ 
bay,  to  Anne-Katharine,  daughter  of  E,  J. 

Ciurteis,  esq.  M.P.  for  Sussex. - 13.  At 

Dublin,  Alexander  Steele,  esq.  to  relict  of 
late  Rev.  J.  Hill,  and  brother  of  Sir  G, Hill, 

bart.  M.P.  for  Derry. - 16.  At  Whitby, 

Robert-Bryari  Cooke,  esq.  of  Owston,  to 
Emily -Carteret,  dau.  of  late  Philip-Sinlth 

Webb,  esq.  of  Milford  House,  Surrey. - 

17.  At  Gretna  Green,  D.  CuflFe  Wall,  esq. 


to  Catherine-lsabella,  daughter  of  Alderman 

Sir  David  Perrier,  of  Cork. - 21.  Henry 

Preston,  esq.  to  Emmeline,  daughter  of 
late  Hall  Plumer,  esq.  of  Stockton  House. 
- Francis  Law,  esq.  of  Bengal  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice,  to  Eliza,  daughter  of  the  late  S.  G. 
Evans,  esq.  of  Bengal  Medical  Establish¬ 
ment.  - 22.  Michael,  son  of  Michael 

Stocks,  esq.  of  Catharine  House,  near  Hali¬ 
fax,  to  Marv,  dau.  of  John  Halliley,  jun.  esq. 
of  Manor  House,  Dewsbury. - At  Aber¬ 

deen,  Major  H.  J.  Phelps,  to  Mary,  dau.  of 

R.  Grant,  esq.  of  Drummiuer. - 24.  Rev. 

Henry  Allen,  to  Anne-Augustine,  dau.  of  W. 

Archer,  esq.  ofLymington. - David,  eldest 

son  of  M.  D.  Getting,  esq.  of  Wandsworth, 
to  Mary-Taylor,  dau.  of  T.  Talboys,  esq.  of 

Oxted. - John  Waite,  esq.  of  Old  Bur- 

lington-street,  to  Harriott-Elizabeth,  only 
child  of  late  M.  Anthony,  esq.  of  Shippon 

House,  Berks. - Dan.  Wakefield,  esq.  to 

Selina,  dau.  of  J.  G.De  Burgh,  esq.  of  Chew- 

len  House,  Old  Down. - 26.  Rose,  eldest 

soil  of  Sir  R.  Price,  bart.  to  the  Countess  of 
Desart. 

Feb.  2.  At  St.  Pancras,  the  Rev.  H.  Shep¬ 
herd,  to  the  widow  of  R.  Wood,  esq.  of 

Upper  Gower-street. - 4.  AtMaldon,  Rev. 

W.  Howie  Bull,  to  Sarah,  dau.  of  J.  Bridges, 

esq.  at  the  Friars. - 8.  iSam.  Page,  of  De- 

vonshire-st.  and  of  Dulwich,  esq.  to  Mary- 
Anne,  dau.  of  D.  C.  Rogers- Harrison,  of 
Brooke  House,  Cheshunt,  Herts,  esq.  and 
great-niece  of  late  (i.  Ilairison,  esq.  Claren- 

cieux  King  of  Arms. - 9.  'rhomas-Wclch 

Hunt,  esq.  of  Wadenhoe,  to  Caroline,  eldest 
dau.  of  Rev.  C.  E.  Isham,  Rector  of  Pole- 

brook,  both  CO.  Northampton. - 14.  At 

St.  Pancras^  Mr.  George  Vallauce,  of  Brigh¬ 
ton,  solicitor,  to  Maria,  dau.  of  late  Thos. 
Elam,  esq. - 16.  At  Wilmington,  J.  Wal¬ 

ter  Hulme,  esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  to 
Eliza,  eldest  dau. ;  and  W'm.  Parr  Isaacson^ 
esq.  of  Newmarket,  to  Sarah,  second  dau.  of 
Joseph  Chittv,  esq.  bairister-at-law. 
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OBITUARY 

— 


Farl  of  Athlonk. 

Oct.  31,  1823.  At  the  Ha^fue,  by  apo¬ 
plexy,  in  his  50th  year,  the  Right  Hon. 
Ileinhard-Diederick- Jacob  de  Reede 
(iiiikell,  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  liaron  of  Amerongen  Middachier, 
Cinkell,  Elst  Steivelt  Leivenduel  and 
Roenberg  in  the  Netherlands,  Earl  of 
Athlone,  Viscount  of  Aghrim,  Baron  of 
Ballcmore,  and  a  Lieut. -Colonel  in  the 
Army. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  Frederick  6‘th 
Ivirl  of  Athlone,  by  Anna-Elizabeth- 
Chrisiienne,  Baroness  de  Tuill  de  See- 
ri)skerkin,(vvho  died  at  the  Hague  Jati.  16, 
181.0)  ;  was  born  July  2,  1773  ;  and  was 
appointed  Major  in  the  Army  Jan.  28, 
1809.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Fre¬ 
derick,  7th  Fiarl,  Dec.  5,  1810,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  title  ;  was  appointed  Lieut.- 
rol.  June  4,  1814  ;  married  March  19, 
1818,  the  daughter  of  late  John-Wm. 
Hope,  of  Cavendish-square,  and  Amster¬ 
dam,  esq.;  by  whom  he  had  a  dau.  and 
one  son,  George,  born  in  1830,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  to  the  title  and  estates.  His  Lord- 
ship  was  on  the  half-pay  of  the  95th 
foot. 


Earl  of  Barrymore. 

Dec.  18.  At  Paris,  in  his  54th  year, 
the  Right  Hon.  Henry,  Earl  of  Barry¬ 
more,  Viscount  Buttevant,  Baron  Barry 
of  Olethan  and  Jbaune,  Baron  Barry  of 
j  Barry’s  Court,  originally  by  tenure  and 
writ  of  summons,  premier  Viscount  in 
Ireland.  He  was  2d  son  of  Richard,  6th 
Earl,  by  Amelia  Stanhope,  3d  dau.  of 
Wm.  2d  Earl  of  Harrington  (by  Caro¬ 
line  Fitzroy,  eldest  dau.  of  Charles,  2d 
Duke  of  Grafton)  who  died  Sept.  5,  1780; 
was  born  Aug.  16,  1770.  On  the  death 
of  his  brother  Richard,  7th  Eiarl,  March 
5,  1793,  he  succeeded  to  the  titles  and 
estates.  His  Lordship  married  Jan.  16, 
1795,  Anna,  eldest  dau.  of  Jerenjiah 
Coghlan,  esq.  of  Ardo,  in  Waterford  ; 
but  having  died  without  issue,  all  the 
titles  have  become  extinct,  except  the 
ancient  Baronies  of  Barry  and  Olethan; 
which  devolve  on  his  otily  sister.  Lady 
Caroline  Melfort.  He  had  been  the  last 
five  years  in  a  very  bad  state  of  health, 
but  had  been  much  belter  for  some  time 
previous  to  his  having  an  apoplectic  fit, 
from  which  he  never  recovered. 


Sir  Arscott-Ourry  Moleswortu,  Bt. 

Dec.  36.  At  Pencarrnw  Park,  Corn¬ 
wall,  in  his  34th  year,  regretted  by  all 
his  friends  and  numerous  tenantry,  Sir 
Gest.  Mao.  February,  1824. 
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Arscott-Ourry  Molcsworth,  hart.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Moles- 
worth,  6th  Baronet,  by  Caroline-Treby, 
dau.  of  Paul-Henry  Ourry,  esq.  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  Navy-ofiice.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  Feb.  22,  1798,  he  succeed¬ 
ed  to  the  title  and  estates.  He  mar¬ 
ried  July  7,  1809,  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of 
the  late  Patrick  Brown  of  Edinburgh, 
esq.  and  had  issue  6  children,  3  daugh¬ 
ters  and  3  sons.  His  eldest  son  William, 
now  a  minor,  and  at  school,  succeeds  to 
his  title  and  estates. 


Sir  M.  Grant,  K. C.B. 

Oct,  22.  At  Mackrach,  Lieutenant- 
col.  Sir  Maxwell  Grant,  K.C.B.  and  K.  of 
the  Tower  and  Sword,  He  was  appoint¬ 
ed  Lieut.  42d  font,  Sept.  4,  1795  ;  Capt. 
July  9,  1803 ;  Major,  Oct.  10,  1811;  Bre¬ 
vet  Lieut. -col.  Aug.  26,  1813;  and  Ma¬ 
jor  in  the  Portuguese  service  Oct.  25, 
1814.  He  served  in  Spain  and  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  was  attached  to  the  Portuguese 
Army.  He  received  a  cross  and  one 
cla  p  f()r  the  battles  of  Vittoria,  Pyre¬ 
nees,  Nivelle,  Nive,  and  Orthes,  at 
which  he  commanded  the  6th  Portu¬ 
guese  regiment. 


Miss  Grace  Blackwood. 

Ijately.  At  Bath,  Grace,  eldest  dau. 
of  Sir  Robt.  Blackwood,  hart,  by  his 
second  vvife  Grace,  only  dau.  of  Isaac 
Macartney,  esq.  by  Grace,  sister  and 
heiress  of  John  Aldridge,  esq.  M.  P.  for 
Killyleagh,  and  niece  of  Lieut. -general 
George  Macartney,  descended  from  the 
same  ancestors  as  the  la^te  Earl  of  Ma¬ 
cartney,  Miss  Blackwood  was  sister  to 
Sir  John  Blackwood,  2d  Bart. ;  who 
married  Dorcas,  Baroness  DufFerin  and 
Claneboye  in  her  own  right ;  and  aunt 
to  James  Blackwood,  the  present  Lord 
DufFerin. 


Gen.  Raphael  del  Riego. 

Irately.  At  Madrid,  by  the  hands  of 
the  executioner,  Raphael  del  Riego,  the 
leader  of  the  Spanish  band  of  Constitu¬ 
tionalists  (see  vol.  xciii.  ii.  362,  457)-v 
He  was  born  of  good  family,  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Asturias  ;  received  a  useful 
education,  and  entered  young  into  the 
military  service  of  his  country.  Of  a  . 
studious  disposition  and  retentive  me¬ 
mory,  he  easily  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  Mathematics,  Italian,  French,  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  the  superior  duties  of  bis  pro¬ 
fession,  and  was  early  known  among  his 
companions  as  a  good  oificer,  whilst  a 

kind 
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kind  and  affable  disposition  made  him 
tlie  friend  of  those  who  commanded  and 
obeyed  him. 

flavin^  been  taken  prisoner  in  the 
War  of  Indejiendence,  he  improved  in 
France  his  taste  for  Literature,  learnt 
how  to  appreciate  civil  liberty,  and  be¬ 
came  convinced  of  the  degraded  state 
of  his  own  country  ;  here,  in  unison 
with  San  Miguel  and  others,  were  sown 
the  seeds  of  a  liberal  mind,  and  a  spi¬ 
rit  from  conviction  essentially  free. 

On  returning  to  Spain  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  several  important  duties  of  a 
scientific  nature,  and  was  distinguished 
for  application  and  talent  by  Abisbal, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  or» 
the  Staff  of  which  he  served.  This  led 
to  bis  appointment  to  the  army  formed 
in  Andalusia  in  1818,  under  that  Gene¬ 
ral,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  re-con¬ 
quering  Spanish  America,  but  in  reality 
to  regenerate  the  Constitution  of  1812. 

Riego  served  then  first  in  the  Staff 
Corps,  and  was  present  and  participated 
in  the  attempt  to  proclaim  the  Consti¬ 
tution  in  July,  1819,  which  failed 
through  the  base  treachery  of  Abisbal, 
who  arrested  his  friends  at  the  moment 
of  its  execution. 

Riego  retired  disgusted  and  infirm  to 
a  country-house  at  Bornos,  and  for  a 
time  gave  way  to  the  deepest  melan¬ 
choly  at  the  frustration  of  all  his  dear¬ 
est  hopes,  which  were  centered  in  the 
good  of  his  country  ;  the  spark  of  free¬ 
dom  was  not  extinct,  it  but  lurked  un¬ 
observed.  New  plans  were  soon  formed 
by  the  officers  of  that  arn)y,  and  the 
merits  of  Riego  pointed  him  out  to  them 
as  the  proper  person  to  head  the  daring 
enterprise;  with  great  modesty  he  de¬ 
clined,  and  urged  his  inability  to  ade¬ 
quately  fulfil  so  high  a  charge  ;  but  the 
officers  insisted  their  country  was  at 
stake,  and  at  her  call  Riego  could  no 
longer  refuse  to  attempt  the  gigantic 
task  of  overturning  despotism  in  the 
centre  of  her  power  and  resources  ;  the 
head  quarters  of  the  very  army  on  which 
she  rested  for  support  in  Europe,  and 
the  re-conquest  of  trans-atlantic  free 
States. 

Successful  in  the  great  trial,  skill  and 
energy  marked  his  earliest  actions,  as 
much  as  perseverance,  courage,  and 
unyielding  spirit,  under  the  greatest 
difficulties  and  dangers,  subsequently 
raised  him  from  a  wanderer  and  volun¬ 
tary  exile,  to  the  pinnacle  of  civic  ho¬ 
nour  and  glory. 

The  Spanish  nation  would  have  con¬ 
fided  to  him  and  Quiroga,  in  the  effu¬ 
sion  of  gratitude,  xhe  highest  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  State  ;  but  their  reply  was, 
we  have  proclaimed  the  Constitution  of 
181C,  the  King  has  sworn  it,  and  we 
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are  all  his  subjects  ;  a  word  then  from 
these  suffering  individuals,  would  have 
hurled  Ferdinand  from  his  throne  into 
the  exile  Quiroga  has  fled  to,  or  the 
scaffold  which  awaited  the  unfortunate 
Riego. 

The  narrow  mind  of  Ferdinand  soon 
became  jealous  of  Riego  ;  his  proud  vin¬ 
dictive  spirit  could  ill  brook  to  hear  the 
patriot  praised  for  himself,  whilst  he 
had  only  importance  from  his  forefa¬ 
thers  5  persecution  and  honours  alter¬ 
nately  were  Riego's  lot,  as  natural  in¬ 
clination  or  fear  prevailed  in  Ferdi¬ 
nand’s  mind  ;  and  we  find  Riego,  either 
considered  as  a  traitor  or  a  patriot,  alike 
modest  and  unassuming  in  both  ;  he 
wished,  he  asked  only  to  be  permitted 
to  retire  from  the  public  eye,  and  enjoy 
peace  and  tranquillity  in  a  domestic  cir¬ 
cle.  It  was  not  his  lot  thus  to  enjoy 
happiness  ;  the  wishes  of  his  friends,  and 
the  wicked  machinations  of  his  enemies, 
drew  him  forth  from  one  step  to  another, 
until  he  commenced  the  expedition, 
which,  by  invitation  of  Ballasteros’  of¬ 
ficers,  he  undertook,  contrary  to  his 
own  opinion,  as  a  last  hope,  a  last  at¬ 
tempt  to  save  his  country — it  failed, 
and  Riego  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  most 
implacable  enemies.  —  Memoirs  of  Ri¬ 
ego  has  lately  been  published.  It  is  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  Review  Department,  p.  47. 

Major  John  Cleland  Guthrie. 

Lately.  At  Fort  William,  Bengal,  Ma¬ 
jor  John-Cleland  Guthrie,  44th  foot.  He 
was  appointed  Ensign  44th  reg,  Nov.  13, 
1801  ;  Lieutenant  Dec.  26,  1802;  and 
Captain,  by  purchase,  March  21,  1805  j 
and  had  been  constantly  employed  with 
his  regiment  ;  he  served  three  years  in 
the  Peninsula  with  the  2d  batt.  and  was 
present  during  the  retreat  of  Massena 
from  Sobral  j  Fuentes  d’Onor  ;  capture 
of  Badajus,  under  Maj.-general  Walker, 
where  he  was  ordered  in  advance  with 
a  part  of  the  regiment  upon  the  Glacis, 
to  silence  the  fire  of  the  enemy  from  the 
bastion  of  St.  Vicente,  in  which  he  had 
the  gooil  fortune  to  succeed,  as  also  in 
the  escalade  of  the  said  bastion,  and 
became  second  in  command  ui»der 
Lieutenant-col.  Hardinge.  At  the  battle 
of  Salamanca,  he  was  engaged  under 
Maj.-gen.  Pringle,  in  Gen.  Leith’s  divi¬ 
sion  ;  on  this  occasion  he  was  detached, 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  command  of 
the  left  wing  of  his  batt.  along  with  the 
2d  batt.  4th  reg.  In  the  retreat  from 
Burgos,  he  was  again  engaged  with  the 
enemy  at  Villa  Murial,  the  whole  day  of 
Oct.  25,  1812,  under  Maj.-gen.  Pringle’s 
orders,  covering  the  left  of  the  position  ; 
he  succeeded,  in  this  affair,  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  regiment,  and  the  late  2d 
batt.  30th  and  44ih  regs.  drove  the  ene¬ 
my 
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my  from  the  village,  and  forced  him  to 
re-cross  the  fords  and  bridge.  Four 
months  after  the  return  of  the  Cd  batt. 
44th  reg.  from  the  Peninsula  (where  it 
had  been,  from  its  reduced  numbers,  in¬ 
corporated  with  the  2d  batt.  30th  reg. 
into  a  provisional  battalion,  in  which 
this  officer  did  duty  as  second  in  com¬ 
mand,  and  for  some  time  commanded), 
he  was  ordered  along  with  it  to  Holland 
in  Dec.  1813,  in  Lord  Lynedock’s  expe¬ 
dition  ;  he  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
the  village  of  Merxem,  and  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  destroy  the  French  fleet  in  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  at  the  assault  of  Bergen- op- 
Zoom,  March  8,  1814,  where  he  was 
wounded,  and  succeeded  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  regiment,  as  well  as  the 
entering  column  after  Lieut. -col.  Carle- 
ton  was  killed,  and  Lieut.-col.  Hardinge 
wounded  and  made  prisoner  ;  and  he 
maintained  his  post  near  the  Windmill, 
where  Gen.  Skerrett  fell,  until  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  troops  under  Maj. -general 
Cooke.  The  2d  batt.  44th  reg.  was  again 
in  action  with  the  enemy,  near  Brussels, 
on  June  16,  1815,  in  Sir  Thomas  Pic- 
ton’s  division.  Maj.  G.  had  been  order¬ 
ed,  since  the  end  of  May,  on  a  general 
Court  Martial,  at  Ostend,  of  which  Col. 
Macleod,  78th  regiment,  was  president, 
but  hearing  of  his  regiment  being  en¬ 
gaged,  and  never  having  been  absent 
from  it  before,  he  set  off  to  join,  but 
arrived  too  late  for  the  battle  of  Water¬ 
loo,  and  had  the  mortification  to  see  a 
junior  Captain  to  him  breveted  over  his 
head,  and  more  so,  having  neither  re¬ 
ceived  medals  or  promotion  throughout 
the  whole  war,  for  his  services.  Major 
G.  marched  with  the  army  to  Paris,  and 
remained  with  it  until  the  evacuation 
by  the  allied  forces.  He  was  included 
in  the  general  brevet  promotion  of  Aug. 
12,  1819,  after  having  been  a  captain 
fourteen  years  and  five  months. 

Colonel  Robert  Uniacke. 

Oci.  31.  Col.  Robert  Uniacke,  half¬ 
pay  as  Captain  104th  foot.  This  officer 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  106th 
foot,  the  27th  of  Oct.  1761,  in  which  re¬ 
giment  he  remained  until  it  was  re¬ 
duced.  The  26th  of  Dec.  1767,  he  pur¬ 
chased  a  Lieutenancy  in  the  38th  foot, 
and  a  company  in  the  same  corps,  the 
27th  of  Oct.  1773.  He  embarked  with 
his  regiment  for  Gibraltar  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1771,  where  he  remained  for 
nearly  thirteen  years.  He  was  there 
during  the  blockade  and  siege,  and  the 
Governor  (General  Elliot)  expressed  upon 
the  public  parade  his  approbation  of  this 
officer’s  conduct  upon  some  very  trying 
occasions,  and  recommended  him  for 
promotion  j  in  consequence  of  which  he 


received  the  brevet  of  Major.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  was  obliged, 
owing  to  the  heavy  expenses  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  from  the  high 
price  of  all  articles  during  the  blockade 
and  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  having  to 
support  at  the  same  time  a  large  family 
in  India,  to  exchange  on  to  half-pay, 
taking  the  difference,  which  stopped  his 
promotion  in  the  army  ;  he  some  time 
after  purchased  into  the  104th  fool,  in 
which  regiment  he  remained  until  it 
was  reduced.  He  received  the  brevet  of 
Lieut.-col.  the  3d  of  May,  1796,  and  that 
of  Colonel  the  1st  of  Jan.  1805.  Upon 
Maj.-gen.  Sir  James  Duff  being  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  Staff  of  Waterford,  Colonel 
Uniacke  acted  as  his  Brigade  Major ; 
and  was  in  that  situation  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  rebellion.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  county  and  city  of 
Limerick,  thanks  were  returned  to  this 
officer  for  his  good  conduct,  and  a  sword 
voted  to  him,  value  fifty  guineas  }  the 
Lord-Lieut.  Lord  Cornwallis,  also  ap¬ 
pointed  him  to  a  company  in  the  Brea- 
dalbane  Fencibles.  During  the  late  war 
Col.  Uniacke  made  repeated  but  unsuc¬ 
cessful  applications  for  employment. 
He  purchased  all  his  commissions. 

Colonel  Henry  Loftus. 
t/u/y  .  .  1823.  Colonel  Henry  Loftus, 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Ensign,  late  105th  foot,  23lh 
Feb.  1795  ;  Cornet  in  the  24th  dra¬ 
goons,  11th  Oct.  1796;  Lieut.  1st  June, 
1798  ;  Capt.  21st  Dec.  1799  ;  Major, 
by  brevet,  28th  Aug.  1802;  Maj.  17th 
dragoons,  19th  Dec.  1805  ;  Lieut.-col. 
by  brevet,  16th  Jan.  1809  ;  Inspecting 
field  officer  of  militia  in  Nova  Scotia  ; 
Capt.  and  Lieut.-col.  2nd  foot  guards, 
23d  July,  1812;  and  Colonel,  by  brevet, 
12th  Aug.  1319. 


Lieut.-col.  Francis  Lynn. 

Lately.  Lieut.-col.  Francis  Lynn.  Fie 
was  appointed  first  Lieut.  Royal  Ma¬ 
rines  Jan.  2,  1781 ;  Capt.  Nov.  11,  1795 ; 
Brevet  Major  April  25,  1808;  and  Lieut.- 
col.  June  4,  1814.  He  was  allowed  tore- 
tire  on  the  full  pay  of  the  Royal  Marines. 


Lieut,  col.  John  Clarke. 

Lately.  Lieut.-col.  John  Clarke.  He 
was  appointed  first  Lieut.  Royal  Ma¬ 
rines  Oct.  14,  1782;  Capt.  Oct.  6,  1796 ; 
Brevet  Major  April  25,  1808  ;  and  Lieut.- 
col.  June  4,  1814. 

Captain  Adam  Mackenzie,  R.  N. 

Lately.  Capt.  Adam  Mackenzie, of  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Ocean.  His  remains  were 
interred  at  Stoke  with  military  honours. 
The  procession  moved  from  his  late  re¬ 
sidence 
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sidence  in  George-street,  followed  by  a 
long  train  of  mourning  coaches,  jirivale 
carriages,  and  naval  officers,  and  attend¬ 
ed  by  300  Royal  Marines. 

An  extraordinary  circumstance  pre¬ 
ceded  the  funeral,  which  excited  great 
interest:  —  Within  a  short  time  after 
Capt.  Mackenzie’s  decease,  a  woman, 
calling  herself  Mrs.  Mackenzie,  applied 
to  the  Hon.  Sir  A.  Cochrane,  and  stated 
herself  to  be  the  lawful  wife  of  Capt. 
Mackenzie,  to  whom  she  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  at  Maker,  Aug.  27,  1822,  of  which 
marriage  she  produced  a  regular  certi¬ 
ficate,  and  also  a  correspondence,  pur- 
}>orling  to  have  passed  between  Capt. 
Mackenzie  and  herself. 

On  reference  to  Maker  parish  register, 
the  entry  of  the  marriage  was  found, 
but  with  a  difference  in  the  mode  of 
signing  from  what  was  usual  with  the 
Captain,  who  wrote  his  name  “  A.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,”  whereas  in  the  register  it  stood 
“Adam  M‘Ketizie.”  Inferences  were 
also  drawn  from  the  Captain’s  habits 
and  manners.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ley  hav¬ 
ing  some  recollection  of  this  marriage, 
looked  at  the  Captain’s  corpse,  but  per¬ 
ceived  no  likeness  in  it  of  the  man  he 
had  married  in  his  name.  Mr.  Ley  then 
visited  the  woman  at  her  house  in  St. 
Aubyn-street,  where  he  found  the  shut¬ 
ters  closed,  and  other  a[)pearances  of 
mourning,  as  for  a  near  relative.  On 
questioning  the  woman  a  little  closely, 
she  is  said  to  have  made  confessions  to 
Mr.  Ley.  Inquiry  was  next  made  in  the 
Dock-yard,  where  the  husband,  who  had 
represented  himself  as  “  Adam  Macken¬ 
zie,”  was  found  in  the  person  of  a  roan 
named  of  George  Condy,  a  shipwright, 
who  betrayed  considerable  agitation,  and 
immediately  went  to  a  shed,  and  cut  his 
throat. 

The  object  of  the  woman  was  evi¬ 
dently  to  enter  upon  Captain  Mat  ken- 
zie’s  property,  and,  as  his  widow,  to 
claim  the  pension  of  901.  a-year,  due  to 
the  relict  of  an  officer  of  his  rank.  The 
key  to  this  bold  attempt  is  said  to  be, 
that  the  woman  had  accompanied  the 
Captain  from  Scotland,  and  lived  with 
him  on  the  most  intimate  terms. 


John  Fane,  Esq. 

Feb.  8.  At  his  house,  in  Great  George- 
street,  Westminster,  John  Fane,  esq. 
aged  73,  M.P.  for  Oxfordshire,  which 
be  represented  in  eight  successive  Par¬ 
liaments. 

The  family  of  the  Fanes  anciently 
wrote  their  names  Vane,  as  appears  by 
a  pedigree  set  forth  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  I’hey 
descended  from  Howell  a[)  Vane,  of 
Monmouthshire,  who  lived  before  the 


time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  His 
son,  Griffith  ap  Ilowel  Vane,  married 
the  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  Powis, 
whose  son,  Ivon  Vane,  left  issue  John 
Vane,  esq.  His  son  and  heir,  Henry 
Vane,  was  the  father  of  a  son  of  his 
own  name,  who  wedded  Margart:t,  dau. 
of  John  de  la  Dene  ;  and  his  son  by  her, 
John  Vane,  esq.  had,  by  a  sister  of  Sir 
Richard  Harley,  Henry,  his  son  and 
heir,  who  was  knighted  for  his  valiant 
behaviour  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers,  in 
1356.  He  was  married  to  the  dau.  and 
heir  of  Sir  Stephen  de  Leeke,  a  French 
lady.  The  direct  descendant  of  this  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  was  John  Vane,  of  Hilden, 
in  Tunbridge,  esq.  who  was  the  first  of 
the  family  that  took  the  name  of  I"ane. 
The  eldest  son  of  this  John  Fane  died 
without  issue,  and  the  second  son,  Rich¬ 
ard,  is  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  and  the  worthy  Re¬ 
presentative  for  Oxfordshire,  whose 
death  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  record. 

In  the  year  1710,  John  Fane,  the  7th 
Earl  of  Westiiioreland,  having  most  bril¬ 
liantly  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  was  made 
Lieut. -col.  of  a  regiment  of  foot.  In 
1739  he  was  appointed  Lieut. -gen.  of 
all  the  forces  of  this  kingdom.  In  17.54 
he  was  chosen  High  Steward  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  and  in  1758  succeed¬ 
ed  the  Earl  of  Arran  as  Chancellor.  His 
Lordship  died  in  1762  without  issue, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  Fane,  of 
Brympton,  in  Somersetshire,  esq.  the 
heir  male  descendant  of  Sir  Francis 
Fane,  third  son  of  Francis,  1st  Earl 
of  Westmoreland,  by  Mary,  sole  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heir  of  Sir  Anthony  Mildmay, 
of  Apthorp,  in  Northamptonshire.  I'lie 
younger  brother  of  this,  the  8th  Earl  of 
VV'estmoreland,  was  Henry  Fane,  esq.  of 
Wormsley,  co.  Oxon.  and  the  father  of 
Mr.  Fane,  whose  loss  we  now  deplore. 
He  was  one  of  the  chief  clerks  of 
the  Board  of  Treasury,  and  likewise, 
till  July,  1764,  one  of  the  chief  clerks 
to  the  Privy  Council,  and  a  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  Duties  on  Salt.  On  the 
death  of  his  brother  Francis  he  was 
elected  for  Lyme  Regis ;  was  re-elected 
1774,  and  died  May  31,  1777  :  he  mar¬ 
ried,  first,  July  17,  1735,  Charlotte, 
only  dau.  of  Nicholas  Rowe,  esq.  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Poet  Laureat,  who  died  in  173.9, 
aged  23,  and  is  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  By  her  he  had  issue,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  Charlotte,  who  espoused  Sir  William 
St.  Quintiii,  of  Harpham,  in  Yorkshire. 
He  secondly.  May  20th,  1742,  wedded 
Anrie,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Wynn,  Bp. 
of  Bath  and  Wells,  by  whom  be  liad  one 
dangbter,  Mary,  who  in  1766,  married 
Sir  Thomas  Stapleton,  hart,  of  Grey’s 
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Court,  in  co.  Oxon.  and  is  mother  to 
the  I'resent  Lord  Le  Jlespencer.  His 
third  wife,  Cwhom  he  married  in  Sept. 

was  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Rich¬ 
ard  i.uther,  esq.  of  Miles,  near  Ongar, 
in  Essex,  who  died  in  April  1758,  and 
was  buried  at  Lewknor.  By  her  he  had 
issue,  four  sons ;  Henry,  who  died  in 
1759,  aged  eight  years,  and  is  buried  at 
Lewknor;  John,  the  late  member  for 
Oxfordshire;  Francis,  M.P.  for  Dorches¬ 
ter  during  several  successive  Parlia¬ 
ments  ;  Richard,  who  died  in  March, 
17.59,  also  buried  at  Lewknor  j  and  a 
dau.  who  died  an  infant. 

John,  elected  member  of  Parliament 
for  the  county  of  Oxford  in  1790,  179(), 
1802,  1806,  1807,  1812,  1818,  and  1820, 
married  in  1773,  Lady  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Thomas,  the  3d  Earl 
of  Macclesfield,  and  he  is  now  succeed¬ 
ed  in  his  estates  by  his  eldest  son,  John 
Fane,  esq. 

Having  concluded  this  account  of  the 
family  of  Mr.  Fane,  the  melancholy  task 
remains  of  directing  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  grievous  loss  the  nation, 
as  well  as  the  county,  and  his  own  im¬ 
mediate  circle  of  friends,  have  sustain¬ 
ed.  We  say  the  nation,  because  in  every 
just  sense  of  the  term,  Mr.  Fane  was  a 
patriot,  a  genuine  lover  of  his  country; 
for  he  never  sacrificed  a  vote  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  at  the  shrine  of  ambition  or  self- 
interest  ;  he  never  sought  for,  nor  ever 
obtained,  a  place  or  pension  for  himself 
or  his  family.  He  supported  Ministers 
when,  in  his  opinion,  their  measures  had 
a  tendency  to  benefit  his  country  ;  he 
opposed  them  when  he  believed  their 
proceedings  were  ininiical  to  its  inte¬ 
rests.  His  parliamentary  conduct  is  so 
well  known,  and  has  always  been  so 
justly  appreciated,  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  refer  to  particular  votes  :  he  was  uni¬ 
formly  the  enemy  of  improvident  expen¬ 
diture — of  partial  and  injurious  grants, 
even  to  the  highest  personages  of  the 
state — of  an  unnecessary  stretch  of  the 
prerogative,  and  of  the  improper  exer¬ 
tion  of  that  Parliamentary  power,  which 
ministerial  patronage  gives  to  the  go¬ 
vernment.  To  sum  up  his  senatorial 
character  in  a  few  words — he  was  loyal 
to  his  King  ;  a  true  but  unostentatious 
patriot  ;  and  the  kind,  the  sincere,  the 
faithful  friend  of  his  constituents  ;  by 
all  of  whom  he  was  esteemed,  respected, 
and  beloved;  and  who  now,  throughout 
the  county,  bitterly  lament  their  unex¬ 
pected  loss. 

As  a  country  gentleman,  he  acted 
upon  the  genuine  principles  of  the  old 
English  school :  he  consumed  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  his  estates,  not  in  dissipation 
and  vice;  not  in  a  foreign  land;  but, 


except  when  called  to  London  by  his 
Parliamentary  duties,  at  his  own  coun¬ 
try-seat  amongst  his  tenantry.  He  was 
urbane,  affable,  hospitable,  and  of  the 
most  easy  access  ;  a  good  landlord,  and 
a  generous  and  kind  master.  His  loss  will 
be  sincerely  felt  by  the  cou?»ty  of  Oxfor<l 
at  large  ;  for  he  was  upright,  and  inflex¬ 
ibly  impartial,  when  exercising  his  ma¬ 
gisterial  duties ;  and  further,  he  fulfilled 
these  duties  by  a  regular  attendance  at 
the  Assizes  and  the  Sessions  ;  and,  al¬ 
though  a  minor  office,  yet  his  presi¬ 
dency  at  the  Agricultural  Society  will 
never  be  forgotten — he  will  live  in  the 
hearts  of  all  its  members. 

To  speak  of  this  most  excellent  man 
in  his  private  relations — as  a  husband 
and  a  father — would  be  altogether  su¬ 
perfluous  ;  for  he  who  was  the  friend, — 
we  may  say,  the  father,  —  of  all  who 
sought  for  his  succour  and  assistance, 
or  who  craved  his  advice  ;  he  who  was 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  ;  he 

who  never  made  an  enemy,  and  who 
never  lost  a  friend,”  must,  in  the  bo¬ 
som  of  his  family,  have  been  all  that  is 
good,  all  that  is  amiable,  all  that  is 
praiseworthy. 

Words,  we  know,  are  inadequate  to 
the  expression  of  the  acute  feeling,  of 
the  heartfelt  sorrow,  of  those  who  were 
favoured  with  a  close  intimacy  and 
friendship  with  Mr.  Fane.  His  worthi¬ 
ness  is  rooted  in  their  remembrance, 
and  his  example  will  be  held  up  for 
the  imitation  of  their  children.  Those, 
also,  whom  he  honoured  with  his  affa¬ 
ble  and  condescendirjg  attention,  to 
whose  welfare  he  kindly  contributed, 
and  whom  he  treated  in  that  affection¬ 
ate  manner  as  to  render  difference  of 
rank  almost  forgotten,  will  for  ever  re¬ 
vere  and  respect  his  memory  ;  will  for 
ever  remember  him  v\ho  gained,  and 
most  richly  merited,  that  name  which 
renders  man  “the  noblest  work  of  God.” 

His  remains  were  removed  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Feb.  16,  from  his  town-residence 
in  Great  George-street,  Westminster,  to 
be  deposited  in  the  family -vault  at 
Lewknor,  Oxfordshire.  By  a  codicil 
annexed  to  his  Will  he  expressed  a  par¬ 
ticular  desire,  that  no  carriages,  rela¬ 
tions,  or  friends,  sliould  add  unneces¬ 
sary  pomp  to  his  funeral ;  but  that  he 
should  be  modestly  borne  to  the  grave 
by  some  of  his  labourers  ;  thus  carrying- 
even  to  the  gates  of  death  the  unosten¬ 
tatious  character  of  his  life. 


William  Osgoode,  Esq. 

Jan.  17.  At  his  apartments  in  Al- 
batiy  House,  after  a  short  but  severe 
illness,  occasioned  by  an  inflammatory 
attack  upon  the  lungs,  William  Os- 
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poode,  esq.  He  was  born  in  March 
1754,  and,  at  the  early  age  oi  15,  was 
admitted  as  a  Commoner  of  Christ 
Church,  Oxford  ;  where  he  proceeded 
to  his  degrees,  and  became  M.A.  in 
July  1777.  His  inclination  determin¬ 
ed  him  to  the  study  of  the  law  j  for 
which  purpose  he  became  a  student  in 
the  Inner  Temple  in  1773,  having  been 
before  admitted  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  Pos¬ 
sessing  only  a  small  paternal  property,  by 
no  means  adequate  to  his  support,  Mr. 
Osgoode  seriously  engaged  in  the  study 
of  his  profession,  and  with  such  suc¬ 
cess,  that  in  1779  he  published  a 
learned  and  judicious  tract  in  4to.  en¬ 
titled,  “  Remarks  on  the  Laws  of  De¬ 
scent,  and  the  Reasons  assigned  by  Mr. 
Justice  Blackstone  for  rejecting,  in  his 
Table  of  Descent,  a  point  of  Doctrine 
laid  down  by  Plowden,  Lord  Bacon,  and 
Hale.”  When  be  had  completed  his 
terms,  he  was  called  to  the  bar;  but, 
being  more  studious  of  propriety  than 
volubility  of  speech,  never  became  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  pleader.  He  had,  in¬ 
deed,  a  sort  of  hesitation,  not  organic, 
but,  if  we  may  so  term  it,  mental ; 
which  led  him  frequently  to  pause  for 
expressions,  when  his  thoughts  were 
most  stored  with  knowledge.  But  the 
accuracy  of  his  professional  information, 
and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment, 
could  not  escape  notice  ;  and  the  new 
colony  of  Upper  Canada  having  been 
established  in  1791,  Mr.  Osgoode  was 
appointed,  in  the  following  year,  to  go 
out  as  Chief  Justice  of  that  province  ; 
for  which  he  sailed  in  April  1792,  in 
the  same  ship  with  Gen.  Simcoe,  the 
Lieutenant  Governor.  It  was  owing 
probably  to  the  friendly  regard  of  Gen. 
Simcoe,  that  the  name  of  Osgoode  has 
obtained  a  local  establishment  in  Upper 
Canada,  having  been  conferred  upon  a 
township  in  Dundas  County,  near  the 
River  Radeau. 

The  conduct  of  Mr.  Osgoode  was  so 
much  approved,  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
new  province,  that  in  a  very  short  time 
(we  believe  in  1795,  if  not  sooner),  he 
was  advanced  to  the  same  office  in  Que¬ 
bec.  He  there  obtained  universal  esteem 
and  respect  by  the  independent  steadi¬ 
ness  and  firmness  of  his  conduct,  as  well 
as  by  ability  and  integrity  in  his  judicial 
office.  But  he  became  weary, after  a  time, 
of  a  situation  which  banished  him  so  far 
from  the  friendships  and  connections  of 
his  early  years ;  and  in  1801  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  retired  to  England  on  his 
official  pension.  This,  together  with  his 
own  property,  and  what  he  had  been 
able  to  lay  by,  made  him  now  completely 
independent  :  and,  being  determined  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  that  state  with- 
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out  molestation,  he  neither  sought  to 
be  elected  into  Parliament,  nor  would 
accept  of  any  public  situation. 

Having  been  disappointed,  as  it  is 
supposed,  in  an  attachment  which  he 
formed  at  Quebec,  he  always  remained 
unmarried  ;  and  after  residing  some 
time  in  the  Temple,  purchased  a  no¬ 
ble  set  of  apartments  in  Albany  House. 
He  there  lived,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
society,  to  the  period  above-mention¬ 
ed,  universally  esteemed,  and  never 
tempted  from  his  resolution  of  re¬ 
maining  free  from  office,  except  in  the 
case  of  two  or  three  temporary  com¬ 
missions  of  a  legal  nature  ;  which,  from 
a  conviction  of  his  qualifications  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  were  in  a  manner  forced  upon 
him.  In  these  he  was  joined  with  Sir 
William  Grant,  and  other  great  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  law.  I’he  last  of  them, 
which  was  for  examining  into  the  Fees 
of  Office  in  the  Courts  of  Law,  (in  which 
he  was  united  with  the  present  Ac¬ 
countant  General,  and  Lord  Chief  Ba¬ 
ron),  was  nearly  brought  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His  health 
had  generally  been  good  till  within  a 
few  years  of  this  time,  w1ien  he  began 
to  be  an  occasional  sufferer  from  fits  of 
the  stone.  He  did  not,  however,  die  of 
that  complaint ;  but  was  probably  re¬ 
moved  from  sufferings  much  more  acute, 
by  the  attack  which  carried  him  off. 

His  opinions  were  independent,  but 
zealously  loyal;  nor  were  they  ever  con¬ 
cealed,  or  the  defence  of  them  aban¬ 
doned,  when  occasions  called  them 
forth.  His  conviction  of  the  excellence 
of  our  Constitution  sometimes  made 
him  severe  in  the  reproof  of  mea¬ 
sures  which  he  thought  injurious  to  it ; 
but  his  politeness  and  good  temper  pre¬ 
vented  any  disagreement,  even  with  those 
whose  sentiments  were  most  opposed  to 
his  own.  To  estimate  his  character 
rightly,  it  was,  however,  necessary  to 
know  him  well;  his  first  approaches  being 
cold,  amounting  almost  to  dryness.  But 
no  person  admitted  to  his  intimacy  ever 
failed  to  conceive  for  him  that  esteem, 
which  his  conduct  and  conversation  al¬ 
ways  tended  to  augment.  He  died  in 
affluent  circumstances,  the  result  of 
laudable  prudence,  witliout  the  smallest 
taint  of  avarice,  or  illiberal  parsimony. 
On  the  contrary,  he  lived  generously  ; 
and  though  he  never  wasted  his  pro¬ 
perty,  yet  he  never  spared,  either  to 
himself  or  friends,  any  reasonable  in¬ 
dulgence  ;  nor  was  ever  backward  in 
acts  of  charity  or  benevolence. — Such  is 
the  unbiassed  testimony  of  a  friend  and 
correspondent,  attached  to  him  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  now,  with  many 
others,  lamenting  the  loss  of  his  society. 
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William  Baker,  Esq, 

Ja7i.  20.  At  his  seat,  Beyford  Bury, 
CO.  Hertford,  in  his  81st  year,  William 
liaker,  esq.  who  sat  in  five  successive 
Parliamei»ts  as  Knij^ht  of  the  Shire  for 
the  County  of  Hertford.  He  was  the 
son  of  Sir  Wm.  Baker,  Alderman  of 
Bassishaw  Ward,  London  (who  was 
knighted  November  3,  1760)  ;  by  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Jacob  Tonson,  the 
nephew  of  the  celebrated  Jacob  Tonson, 
the  Bookseller  and  friend  of  Dryden. 

His  father  having  a  considerable  pa¬ 
trimonial  estate  in  the  county  of  Hert¬ 
ford,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was 
bred  up  as  a  country  gentleman;  and  on 
marrying  settled  at  Beyford  Bury,  the 
house  of  which  was  built,  and  surrounded 
by  a  park,  by  his  father  between  1758 
and  1762.  He  married  first,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thos.  Penn,  esq.  of  Bray  wick,  co. 
Berks,  by  Lady  Juliana,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  1st  Earl  of  Pomfret,  and  by 
her  had  one  child.  His  second  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  John  Conyers,  esq.  of 
Copthall,  Essex  (who  died  Sept.  7,  1775) 
by  Lady  Henrietta  Fermor  (who  died 
Nov.  25,  1793),  elder  sister  to  the  above 
Lady  Juliana  Fermor.  By  this  Lady  he 
had  16  children. 

In  1790,  after  having  attempted,  but 
without  success,  to  be  returned  for  the 
town  of  Hertford,  he  was  elected  for  the 
county  j  as  he  was  again  in  1796.  At  the 
general  election  in  1802  he  was  power¬ 
fully  opposed  by  the  Hon.  P.  Larabe,  the 
popular  son  of  Viscount  Melbourne,  who 
gained  the  contest ;  but  only  lived  to 
enjoy  it  for  the  short  space  of  two  years; 
when  Mr.  Baker  was  again  elected.  In 
principle,  he  was  a  Whig;  but  when 
the  situation  of  the  country  appeared 
critical,  and  danger  was  dreatled  both 
from  abroad  and  at  home,  he  withdrew 
from  that  party,  and  strengthened  as 
much  as  was  in  his  power  the  arm  of 
the  Executive  Government.  This  con¬ 
duct  was  not  unfrequently  censured, 
but  we  believe  that  Mr.  Baker  never 
reaped  any  personal  advantage  from  the 
part  he  then  took. 

In  consequence  of  his  descent  from  the 
Tonsons,  he  became  possessed  of  the 
celebrated  collection  of  Portraits,  by  Sir 
Godfrey  Kneller,  of  the  Statesmen 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Kit  Cat 
Club.  Each  of  these  eminent  States¬ 
men  presented  his  portrait  to  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  the  Club,  the  well-known 
Jacob  Tonson,  who  deposited  the  Por¬ 
traits  at  his  house  at  Water  Oakley, 
Barn  Elms,  Surrey.  (See  Memoirs  of 
the  Kit  Cat  Clu^>  vol.  xci.  ii.  434.) 

In  1761  Mr.  Baker  purchased  the  rec¬ 
tory  and  advowson  of  the  parish  of 
•Stevenage,  and  in  1788  the  Manor  of 


Great  Munden,  of  George  Jennings,  esq. 
On  the  death  of  his  younger  brother 
Richard,  in  1800,  he  succeeded  to  the 
estate  of  The  Park,  Hertingfordbury  ; 
and  in  1802  purchased  of  Rich.  J.  Bras- 
sey,  esq.  the  Manor  of  Ruxford,  all  co. 
Herts. 


Edward  Grainger,  Esq. 

Jan.  13.  In  his  27th  year,  Edward 
Grainger,  esq.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.  Mr.  Grainger  was  the 
son  of  a  respectable  surgeon,  resident 
at  Birmingham,  from  whom,  after  he 
had  completed  a  classical  education,  he 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  medical 
science.  He  passed  through  the  usual 
studies  in  London  with  uncommon  cre¬ 
dit ;  and  having  become  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons,  commenced 
in  June  1819,  at  the  early  age  of  22,  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  in  the  Borough.  Lord  Ba¬ 
con  says,  men  are  wise  not  by  years,  but 
by  hours  ;  and  the  result  shewed  how 
competent  Mr.  Grainger  was  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  duties  of  his  office,  for  his 
class  increased  in  such  unexampled 
numbers,  that  being  compelled  to  quit 
a  spacious  apartment,  fitted  up  for  De¬ 
monstrations,  he  erected,  in  1821,  a 
commodious  Theatre  near  Guy’s  Hospi¬ 
tal,  with  every  convenience  necessary 
for  the  study  of  anatomy.  His  class, 
however,  still  continuing  to  augment  in 
the  same  pro))ortion,  he  converted  the 
first  Theatre  into  a  Museum,  and  built 
a  much  larger  one,  which  he  opened  in 
Oct.  1 823,  surrounded  by  near  300  pu¬ 
pils,  into  whom  he  had  infused  an  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  profession,  which  was 
only  to  be  equalled  by  their  respect  for 
his  abilities,  and  their  esteem  for  his 
personal  character.  But  at  this  very 
period,  when  all  seemed  so  prosperous, 
an  insidious  disease,  the  consequence 
of  his  excessive  labours,  began  to  dis¬ 
play  itself,  and  in  despite  of  the  atten¬ 
tions  of  his  friends,  and  the  endeavours 
of  the  Faculty,  it  advanced,  and  termi¬ 
nated  his  life. 

The  causes  which  led  so  rapidly  to 
the  high  and  deserved  reputation  of  Mr. 
Edward  Grainger  were,  first,  his  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  human  body;  2dly,  his 
surprising  power  of  arranging  and  ex¬ 
hibiting  that  knowledge  so  distinctly, 
as  to  make  what  he  taught  plainly  in¬ 
telligible  ;  and,  3dly,  the  deep  interest 
which  he  took  in  the-welfare  and  im¬ 
provement  of  his  pupils,  being  at  all 
times  their  sincere  friend,  and  accessi- 
l)le  preceptor.  When  it  is  considered 
that  anatomy  and  physiology  constitute 
the  only  true  basis  of  medical  science. 
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and  how  deeply  important  that  science 
is,  in  its  practical  application,  the  death 
ot  such  a  man  is  not  a  p:reatcr  calamity 
to  his  friends,  than  it  is  a  loss  to  the 
profession  and  the  publick. 

r.KoKOE  Buckle,  Esy. 

Jrm.  23.  At  Chepstow,  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  in  the  6'4th  year  of  his  a<j;e,  Geo. 
Buckle,  esq.  only  son  of  the  late  John 
Buckle,  esq.  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  eld¬ 
est  daiif^hter  of  William  Mutlow,  of 
LrdluH-y,  Herefordshire,  esq.  and  Sa¬ 
rah  his  wife.  Mr.  Buckle  was  married 
in  May  1785,  and  had  issue,  1st.  .lohn, 
horn  April  12,  178G,  who  married  in 
.Inly,  1812,  Temperance-Maria,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  'I  hos.  Williams  of  Tinl- 
denham,  Gloucestershire,  esq.  and  a 
magistrate  fur  that  county,  by  whom  he 
has  no  issue.  2nd.  Sarah,  born  Nov.  1, 
1787,  married  May  10,  1810,  to  the  Rev. 
William  Ilavies,  D.l).  rector  of  Rock¬ 
hampton,  Gloucestershire,  and  late  rec¬ 
tor  of  Ardingly,  Essex.  [She  died  Aug. 
20,  1816’,  leaving  issue  Sarah,  born  May 
23,  1812;  William,  born  April  6,  1815  5 
Anne,  born  July  22,  1816.]  3rd.  George, 
horn  in  1791,  died  an  infant.  In  that 
year  Mr.  Buckle’s  first  wife  died;  atnl  he 
afterwards  married  Teresa,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Davies,  esq.  of  Chepstow,  now 
living  s.  p.  Mr.  Buckle  was  a  Banker 
and  Merchant,  and  a  Magistrate  and  De¬ 
puty  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  of  which  County  he  was  High 
Sheri  If  in  1819. 


John  King,  Esq. 

Lately.  At  Florence,  Joint  King,  esq. 
well  known  as  Jew  King,  and  sometimes 
called  King  of  the  Jews.  This  extraor¬ 
dinary  character  was  born  of  poor  pa¬ 
rents,  and  educated  at  the  Jews  charity 
school.  The  education  he  acquired  there 
was  very  con  fitted  ^  but  his  abilities, 
which  were  considerable,  might  have 
enabled  him  to  make  a  very  shin¬ 
ing  figtire  in  life.  As  elerk  to  a  Jew 
house  of  business,  he  learited  all  the  ar¬ 
cana  of  money -transacliotts,  and  was 
initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  the  law 
at  another  {dace.  With  these  qualifi¬ 
cations  he  commenced  money-broker 
and,  by  negociaiing  annuities  for  young 
men  of  fortune  to  support  their  extra- 
v.agancies,  he  contrived  to  live  in  a  splen- 
•lifl  style.  About  1782  he  commenced 
author,  and  wrote  “Thoughts  on  the 
D.flicultles  and  Distresses  in  which  the 
Tt-ace  of  1783  has  involved  the  People 
of  England,  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles-James  Fox,  1783.”  At  one  time 
he  was  concerned  in  a  banking-house  in 
Picciidilly,  in  company  with  a  well- 
known  Irish  liaronet.  At  another  time, 


but  with  another  set  of  partners,  he 
opened  a  banking- liouse  in  Portland- 
j)lace,  and  engaged  in  many  other  in¬ 
genious  speculations  ;  but,  as  all  did  not 
answer  to  his  partners,  they  involved 
him  in  many  law-siiitp,  and  sometimes 
c.uised  him  to  become  an  inmate  both 
of  the  rules  of  the  Fle^-'t  and  the  King’s 
Bench.  FIc  made  a  visit  to  Paris,  where 
he  became  acijnainted  with,  and  mar¬ 
ried,  the  Dowager  Laily  Lanesborough, 
sister  of  the  late  Ear]  of  Helvidere.  Her 
son  he  contrived  to  match  with  a  lady 
of  large  fortune;  and  for  some  time  he 
lived  in  a  very  splendid  style,  keeping 
an  open  table  every  day,  to  which  such 
company  were  invited  as  were  likely  to 
prove  profitable,  either  by  wanting,  or 
by  lending,  money  on  annuities.  His 
transactions  being  carried  on  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  w'ay,  be  was  constantly  before  some 
of  the  courts  of  law  or  equity  as  plain¬ 
tiff,  defendant,  or  witness,  in  which  lat¬ 
ter  capacity  he  was  often  roughly  treat¬ 
ed  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  which 
induced  him,  in  1304,  to  publish  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  “  Oppression  deem¬ 
ed  no  Injustice  toward  some  lndi>i(lu- 
als,”  We  have  likewise  another  wx)rk 
of  his,  viz.  “  An  Essay,  intended  to 
shew  a  Universal  Systent  of  Arithntetic.’* 
A  few  years  ago,  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Belvidere,  Lady  Lanesborough  came  in¬ 
to  the  family  (?state,  and  Mr.  King  and 
she  were  enabled  to  live  abroad  in  good 
style.  F'crtunately  for  him,  his  lady, 
although  at  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
seven,  survives  him. 


Bamber  Gascoigne,  Esq. 

Jan.  17.  In  Stanhope-st.  May  Fair, 
Bamber  Gasco)  ne,  esq.  He  was  born  in 
1755,  and  eldest  son  of  Bamber  Gas¬ 
coyne,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Maldon  and  Truro, 
and  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  during  the 
administration  of  Lord  North.  Mr.  Gas¬ 
coyne  represented  Liverpool  from  the 
year  1780  to  1796,  when  he  retired,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother.  He  was 
a  frequent  speaker  in  Parliament,  and 
always  ad.ilressed  the  House  of  Commons 
with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  tfiscussion.  He  married  on 
July  24,  1794,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
Price,  estp  and  by  her,  who  died  July, 
1820,  had  issue,  Frances-Mary,  only 
daughter  and  sole  heiress,  married  tf) 
the  present  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  His 
botly  was  interred  with  much  solemnity 
at  Barking  in  F7ssex,  near  his  late  fa¬ 
ther  and  wife,  on  Jan.  24,  The  Marquis 
of  Salisbury,  and  General  Gascoyne,  his 
brother,  attenditig  as  chief  mourners,  in 
conjunction  with  a  numerous  and  re¬ 
spectable  tenantry,  by  whom  he  was 
much  beloved. 


M.  Steibelt. 
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M.  Steibelt. 

Ijately.  At  Fet«*rsbur^,  a^ed  67,  M. 
Steibelt,  the  musical  composer.  He  was 
a  native  of  Berlin,  and  was  born  iri  1758. 
Early  in  life  he  manifested  very  decided 
talents  for  music,  and  was  placed  under 
the  celebrated  Kirnberger,  by  the  tlien 
King  of  Prussia;  with  this  master  he 
jKirfected  himself  in  the  study  of  niusio. 
He  subsequently  visited  Paris,  London, 
and  Petersburg.  While  ho  resided  at 
the  former  city,  he  wrote  a  Ballet  call¬ 
ed  “  La  Retour  de  Zephyr,”  and  an 
Opera,  **  La  Princesse  de  Babylone,” 
both  of  which  were  successful  ;  and  for 
the  Theatre  ‘‘Feydeau,”  he  wrote  “  Ro¬ 
meo  et  Juliette.”  In  the  year  1797  he 
was  in  London,  and  performed  at  the 
Concerts,  under  the  direction  of  Salo¬ 
mon.  On  the  20th  of  Jan.  1805,  he 
produced  his  Ballet  called  “  La  Belle 
Laitiere,  ou  Blanche  Reine,”  and  it 
was  allowed  to  possess  considerable  me¬ 
rit.  Steibelt  finally  visited  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  where  he  has  since  resided,  re¬ 
ceiving  that  encouragement  and  notice 
his  merit  deserved. 

Capt.  Edward  Hibbert,  R.N. 

Feb.  21.  In  his  27th  year,  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Captain  Edward  Hibbert,  third 
son  of  George  Hibbert,  esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 
of  Portlatid-plaee,  and  a  Commander 
in  the  Navy.  His  professional  career, 
though  short,  v>as  brilliant:  be  was  in- 
troduced  into  the  naval  service  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in 
1810,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Capt. (now  RearAilm.Sir Charles)  Rowley, 
in  the  Eagle.  His  courage  and  conduct 
in  the  various  actions  of  that  shi})’s 
boats,  and  in  the  expeditions  by  land  on 
both  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  were  re¬ 
marked  by  his  commander,  and  men¬ 
tioned  freciuently  in  his  dispatches.  His 
spirited  behaviour  at  the  capture  of  Tri¬ 
este  attracted  the  notice  of  Admiral 
Freenmntle,  who  thought  it  deserving 
of  beijig  recorded  in  his  public  despatch 
—  perhaps  a  singular  instance  of  the 
conduct  of  a  midshipman,  not  serving 
in  the  Admiral’s  own  ship,  being  so  dis- 
tingui'shed.  From  May,  18 1 4,  to  March, 
1816,  Mr.  Hibbert  served  under  Capt.ain 
Arthur  Farquhar,  in  the  Liverpool  fri¬ 
gate,  during  a  voyage  to  the  Brazils, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  Isle 
of  France;  and  on  his  return,  that 
c(»mmander  gave  the  warmest  testimo- 
Jiials  of  bi-i  good  conduct  and  alnlities. 
In  July,  1813,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
fleet  destined  for  the  exj)edition  against 
Algiers  ;  first  to  the  Severn  frigate,  but 
afterwards  removed  to  the  Queen  Char- 
lotiCy  under  the  immediate  eye  of  Lord 
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Exmouth.  He  was  severely  wounded, 
and  narrowly  escaped  the  loss  of  ari  eye 
during  the  attack  upon  the  batteries  ; 
and  Lord  Exmouth,  in  writing  concern¬ 
ing  him,  observes,  “1  hope  1  shall  ne¬ 
ver  lose  the  recollection  of  him,  go 
where  he  will  ;  his  own  behaviour 
gained  my  esteem ;  his  good  conduct, 
when  in  action,  secured  him  my  appro¬ 
bation  ;  without  saying  a  word  of  the 
patience  and  fortitude  with  which  he 
suffered  a  painful  wound  whilst  occu- 
pyittg  my  cabin.”  On  the  16th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1816,  he  was  made  a  Lieute¬ 
nant,  He  subsequently  served  under 
the  Honourable  R,  Spencer,  both  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Ganymedcy  and 
in  the  South  Seas,  in  the  Owen  Glen- 
dower ;  and  the  entire  confidence  and 
friendship  with  which  lie  was  honoured 
by  Captain  Spencer,  is  the  best  testi¬ 
monial  of  his  conduct  during  that  ser¬ 
vice.  He  undertook,  in  the  winter  of 
that  climate,  to  cross  the  Andes,  with 
despatches  from  Sir  T.  Hardy,  and  ac¬ 
complished  the  task  through  much 
hardship  and  peril,  occasioned  by  the 
season  and  the  disturbed  state  of  that 
country.  In  December,  1822,  he  was 
made  a  Master  and  Commander.  The 
experience  of  these  services,  joined  w  ith 
an  excellent  understanding,  cool  intre¬ 
pidity,  and  a  judgment  extraordinary  at 
his  age,  gave  promise  that  a  career,  thus 
honourably  begun,  would,  in  its  pro¬ 
gress,  have  been  attended  with  further 
distinction  to  himself,  and  usefulness  to 
his  country;  but  it  jileased  God  that 
ibis  promise  should  not  be  fulfilled.  His 
professional  services  not  being  immedi¬ 
ately  called  for,  he  went  to  Edinburgh, 
for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by  such  lec¬ 
tures  as  were  connected  with  the  im¬ 
provement  or  the  accomplishments  of 
an  officer  in  the  naval  service.  There 
he  was  attacked  by  a  malignant  fever, 
which  in  eight  days  terminated  fatally. 
This  memorial  has  been  confined  to  bis 
public  character :  those  who  knew  him 
intimately,  will  long  remember  his  uni¬ 
form  piety,  his  scrupulous  honour,  and  the 
generous  warmth  of  bis  friendship.  Al¬ 
though  he  died  at  a  distance  from  his 
family,  and  before  they  couid  attend  his 
sick  bed,  he  received  during  the  whole 
of  his  illness  tl)e  tenderest  and  most  un¬ 
remitting  attentions  front  Mr.  Hope,  the 
Solicitor-General,  and  from  others  of  the 
family  of  the  Lord  President. 

David  Henry,  Esq. 

Jan.  24.  At  his  apartments,  Holland 
House,  Kenniftgton,  David  Henry,  esq. 
Lieutenant  on  half  pay  of  the  9tii  regi¬ 
ment  of  Foot.  He  was  the  natural  son 
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of  Richard  Henry,  esq.  Major  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  East  India  Company,  (who 
(lied  Dec.  29,  1 807  ;  see  vol.  ixxviii.  p. 
851,)  and  grandson  of  David  Henry, 
efi(|.  formerly  proprietor,  editor,  and 
printer  of  this  Magazine  (of  whom  some 
Memoirs  are  given  in  vol.  LXir.  587,  6'71, 
6.07,  and  the  death  of  his  widow,  the 
mother  of  Major  Hetiry,  is  recorded  in 
vol.  Lxxviii.  I77-)  Lieut.  Henry  was 
born  in  the  East  Indies,  and  was  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  Peninsula,  vvhich  compelled 
him  to  retire  from  the  service  on  half 
pay.  He  was  an  ingenious  young  man, 
ot  a  ntechanioal  turti  of  mind.  His  re¬ 
mains  were  interred  in  the  family-vault 
at  Lewisltam. 

Mr.  IJknhy  Smart. 
iVov.  27.  Of  a  tvj'hus  fever  at  Dub¬ 
lin  (whither  be  bad  gone  to  superintend 
the  del  {ft  of  his  pupil,  Miss  Goward,) 
Mr.  Henry  Smart.  Mr.  Smart  began 
his  musical  education  under  Mr.  Cra- 
nter,  and  played  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life  in  the  Orchestras  of  the  0})era,  Hay- 
market  1  heatre,  and  at  the  Ancient 
Concert.  At  the  opening  of  the  English 
Opera  House,  he  was  engaged  as  leader, 
and  continued  in  that  capacity  for  se¬ 
veral  years.  When  the  present  Drury- 
lane Theatre  opened,  Mr. Smart  was  also 
retained  as  its  leader  ;  and,  we  believe, 
it  was  bis  peculiar  pride  to  have  formed 
that  orchestra  entirely  of  English  art¬ 
ists;  and  in  such  estimation  did  they 
hold  bis  character,  that  on  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  Theatre  in  1821,  the 
Orchestra  presented  him  with  a  silver 
cup,  as  a  mark  of  their  gratitude  and 
his  merits.  Mr.  Smart  wasjeader  at  ilie 
Oratorios,  at  v>hi(:h  he  had  assisted  since 
they  were  under  the  conduct  of  his 
brother.  Sir  George  Smart,  which  began 
in  18 Id.,  In  1820  Mr.  Smart  entered 
itito  a  manufactory  for  piano-fortes,  and, 
but  a  very  short  peiioii  since,  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  patent  for  an  important  im¬ 
provement  in  tlie  touch  of  tliese  instru¬ 
ments.  He  was  distinguished  by  great 
urbanity  of  manners.  In  his  nature  he 
was  kind,  geuerou.s,  and  humane.  He 
always  evinced  an  ardent  love  of  his  art, 
and,  on  all  occasions,  private  feeling  gave 
way  to  public  interests  in  its  exercise. 

Mr.  John  Simco. 

I^eO.  2.  In  Air-streei,  Piccadilly,  in  his 
75th  year,  Mr.  John  SimeO,  bookseller, 
a  worthy,  honest  mati,  long  known  and 
respected  for  his  love  of  Antiquities, 
and  his  curious  Catalogues  of  Topo¬ 
graphy  and  Biography  (from  1788  to 
the  present  time).— -Mr.  Simco  parti¬ 
cularly  devoted  bis  attei^tion  to  the  sale 
of  Books  and  Prints  relating  to  To¬ 


pography  and  Biography.  Ho  was  pa¬ 
tronized  by  r.  Barnard,  esep  his  Majes¬ 
ty's  Librarian  ;  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  bart.; 
the  late  Mr.  John  I'ownl^y  ;  Mr.  Nas¬ 
sau  ;  and  many  other  eminent  collec¬ 
tors  ;  for  all  of  whom  honest  Simco  col¬ 
lected  many  a  curious  article.  Mr.  Simco 
carried  bis  love  of  collecting  Antiquities 
beyond  the  grave  ;  by  bequeathing  to 
Dr.  ^^'ilIiams’s  Library,  in  Red  Cross- 
street,  an  Inlaid  V^opy  of  Wilson’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Dissenting  Churches,  in  eieht 
volumes  folio,  illustrated  with  an  ini- 
mense  number  of  Portraits  of  Ministers 
and  other  persons  connected  therewith. 
To  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  a  l*ort-: 
folio  of  Views  of  Churches  and  Palaces 
ill  Holland,  Germany,  &c.  And  he  of¬ 
fers  to  the  'Prustees  of  the  British  Mu¬ 
seum  his  interleaved  Copy  of  Bridges's 
Northamptonshire,  in  4  voL.  folio,  full 
of  Eiigr.ivings,  with  three  Portfolios  of 
Drawings  of  Churches  and  Monumentsiri 
Northamptonshire,  beautifully  executed. 
Also  his  Lysons’s  Environs  of  Loiidvn,^ 
illustrated  in  11  vols.  and  4  volnmet,  of 
Drawings,  an»l  his  History  of  St.  Al¬ 
ban’s  and  History  of  Derbyshire,  3 
voL.  folio,  illustrated  with  Prints  and 
Drawings,  upon  condition  of  their  paj- 
iug  his  executors  a  certain  sum  of  not 
half  what  they  cost  him.  The  remainder 
of  his  Books  he  orders  to  be  sold  by  Mr. 
Evans,  and  his  Prints  and  Books  of 
Prints  by  Mr.  Sutbeby. 

Mr.  GiiORGE  Mills, 

Jan.  ^3.  At  Birmingham,  aged  3I» 
Mr.  George  Mills,  medallist.  His  ge¬ 
nius  in  his  profession  will  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  all  admirers  of  the  art  who 
h-ive  seen  the  medals  executed  of  his 
present  Majesty,  the  late  Mr.  President 
W  eat,  M  r.\^  alt,  Admiral  Duckworth,  Air. 
Chantrey,  and  other  eminentmen.  Air. 
West  pronounced  him  to  be,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion, tlie  first  medallist  in  England.  He 
obtained  from  the  Society  of  Arts  (he 
three  gold  medals  presented  by  that 
body  as  the  reward  ol  merit. 


Mrs.  RiCHARDSoN. 

Lately.  Mrs.  Richardson,  widow  of 
Jo3t'|>h  Richardson,  esq.  iVl.P.  for  New¬ 
port,  CO.  Cornwall,  who  died  June  9, 
1803  (see  an  account  of  him  in  vol. 
Lxxiii.  p.  602).  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Richardson,  this  lady  was  left  in  great 
distress  ;  from  which  she  was  in  some 
measure  relieved,  by  a  publication,  by 
subscription,  tif  the  Fugitive,”  a  eu- 
medy  tiy  Mr.  R.  Mr.  Richardson  pub¬ 
lished  in  1808,  a  volnine  ol  poems  of 
her  owncompoiition,  and  on  the  abridg- 
meuL  of  the  Bible,  in  verse,  for  the  use 
ol  young  persous.  ,  / 

CLERGY 
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Clergy  deceased. 


CI.^GY  RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

Qcl.  11-  Ax  au  advanced  ajre,  tlie  Rev. 
ii.  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Llanr^iyador.  He 

was  presented  tQ  the  above  Vicarage  in  1799 
by  tile  Rishop  of  Asaph. 

Ocf.  2a.  At  the  Parsonage,  Merton,  Sur¬ 
rey,.  aged  74,  tire  Rev.  Thomas  Lcn/casLcr, 
Perpetual  Curate  of  that  parish,  lie  was 
presented  to  tliat  living  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

Nov.  7.  At  Ealing,  in  his  ()8th  year,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Jiarry^  B.  D.  Lecturer  of  that 
})laoe,  Vicar  of  Glasbury,  in  the  counties  of 
Brecon  and  Radnor.  lie  was  of  Wadham 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  M.  A. 
Npv.  1  1,  1785,  and  B.D.  April  22,  1790. 
He  was  juesented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Glas- 
buH'  in  1813  by  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

Nov,  14.  At  Sheffield,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
YoiDigc,  B.  A. 

Nov.  1C.  At  Kirkden,  in  his  90th  year, 
^nd  40th  of  his  Ministry,  the  Rev.  INilliam 
Milligan,  ISlinister  of  that  parish. 

Nov.  1'8.  At  Dudley,  aged  .SC,  the  Rev. 
(Thaj'les  Ifulme,  of  the  Wesleyan  persuasion. 

In  his  73d  year,  the  Rev.  Jeremiah  Dixon, 
M,  A.  upwards  of  44  years  Incumbent  of  the 
parochial  cbapelry  of  Woolley,  near  Wake¬ 
field,  to  which  he  was  presented  by  G. 
Widhtworth,  esq.  and  for  many  years  an  ac¬ 
tive  'Magistrate'  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  of 
th^' West  Riding.  He  ivas  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  B.;A.  in  1773,  knd  M.A.  in 

'The  Rev.  S/imhcl  Lovell,  mmy  years  Mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Independent  Chapel,  Bridge- 
street,  Bristol ;  he  was  well  known  in  York- 
ehire,  and  was  a  native  of  the  West  Riding. 
He  pu|)h’shcd  the  following’ works  ;  The 
MvstciT  of  ProvidefKre  and  Grace,  and  the 
Siiis'of  Britain,  two  Sermons',”  8vo,  1794 — 

Sermons  on-  Ph'angeTieal  and  Practical 
subjects,”  8vo.  1801-^“  Sermon  preached 
before  the  Missionary  Society,”  8vo.  1802 
— “  The  Blesslhgs  of  Peace,  a  Thanksgiving 
.Sermon,  1st  of  June,  1802,”  8vo. — “  Tlie 
Christian  Soldier,  a  Sermon,”  8 vo.  1813. 

'•Nov.  19.  At  Redditch,  co.  Worcester, 
the  Kev.  Ediu.  Banks,  of  the  Wesleyan 
persuasion. 

Nov.  21.  Aged  CC,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Henderson,  3C  years  Minister  of  the  reform¬ 
ed  Presbytery  Congregation,  Kilmalcolm. 

'  Nov.  22.  The  Rev.  Nicholas  Earle,  M.A. 
Rector  of  .Sverford  with  Showell,  co.  Ox¬ 
ford,  RTid  formerly  Fellow  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege,  Oxford.  'I'he  Iviving  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  l*resident  and  Fellows  of  that  Society. 
Mr.  Earle  v/as  ajqiointed  Xo  the  Rectory  in 

Noik  24.  At  St.  Enoder  Vicarage,  Corn¬ 
wall,  in  hife  84th  year,  and  the  57th  of  his 
irtoqnibenoy,  the  Rev.  JV.  Hocker,  B.A.  be- 
iagrprceetitod  to  that  Living  in  17C7,  by 
tbb’  Btehop  of  Exeter.  He  !was  of  Exeter 
OxfonL  Business  from  home  and 
excursions  of  pleasure,  during  this  loug<  jie- 
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riod,  kept  him  from  his  Church  but  five 
Sundays. 

Nov.  25.  At  Filton,  the  Rev.  John- 
Pearse  Manley,  D.C.L.  lie  was  of  St.  Mary 
Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  B.  C.  L. 
Grand  Compounder,  Oct.  24,  1800,  and 
D.C.L.  Grand  Compounder,  Nov.  18,  1804. 

N^ov.  2G.  Aged  58,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Chew,  Rector  of  Lockington,  co.  Leicester; 
to  which  lie  was  presented  in  1819  by  the 
Trustees  of  P.  Story,  esq.  deceased. 

Nov.  27.  At  Caldewgate,  Carlisle,  the 
Rev.  John  JVilkin. 

Nov.  30.  Tlie  Rev.  Henry  JEheailey, 
I\1 .  A.  Mr.  Wheatley  was  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  where  lie  took  his  degree  of  M.  A. 
Dec.  17,  1799;  was  Senior  Fellow  of  his 
College,  on  the  old  foundation  ;  which  body 
very  recently  presented  him  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Bramley,  Hants  (see  vol.  xciii.  ii.  6‘37). 
Mr.  Wheatley  had  been  nominated  Principal 
of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  but  had  not  been  in¬ 
ducted. 

Dec.  13.  Of  an  apoplectic  fit,  aged  49, 
the  Rev.  David- Fitzpdf rick  Prye'i,  D.D.  of 
Bradfield  Rectory,  SnfF.  He  was  of  St.' John’s 
College,  Cambridge,'  where  he.  proceed^ 
B.A.  1798,  M.A.  1801,  and  S.T.P.  1813. 
Dr.  P.  was  an  excellent  classic  gnd  good 
scholar,  and  possessed  a  most  extensive  and 
valuable  library.  His  fortune,  which  was 
ample,  enabled  him  to  gratify  hts  bibliogra¬ 
phical  taste  ;  andhis  liberality,  which  though 
sometimes  eccentrically  displayed  waS'gteat, 
will  render  his  loss  mufch  Vegtetted.  The 
Doctor  was  of  an  ancient  Welsh  family,  and 
died  unmarried.  ’ 

Dec.  28.  At  the  Crown  Inn,  Lyndhurst, 
aged  30,  the  Rev.  Mr  Charret,  Curate  of 
Milford,  near  Lymington.  He  had  been 
seriously  indisposed,  abd  wishing  once  more 
to  visit  his  sister  residing  at  Winchester,  he 
luul  proceeded  thus  far  on  his  journey,  wheti 
the  hand  of  death  arrested  his  course.  His 
body  was  removed  to  Milford  for  Interment. 

Dec.  31.  At  Lawshall,  near  Bury  St.  Ed¬ 
mund,  the  Rev.  FmnmiV/arne,  a  venerable 
Clergyman  of  the  Catliolic  persuasion,  and 
very  highly  respected  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  he  resided.  His  death  was  very  sud¬ 
den,  being  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

Lately.  At  Galway,  D\\  Archdeacon,  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kilmaenagli  and 
Kilfenora. 

At  Shipton,  aged  65,  the  Rev.  John- 
Francis  Alim,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Headhaurne 
Worthy,  Hants,  and  Vicar  of  Overton, 
Yorkshire.  He  was  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A. 
March  16,  1784.  He  was  presented  to  the 
Rectory  of  Headhourne  by  his  College;  and 
in  1782  Mr.  Johnson  presented  him  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Overton. 

At  Gilling,  near  Riclirnond,  Yorkshire, 
the  Rev.  Richard  Mozclcy  Alkimon,  M.A. 
<me  of  his  Ma.jefity’6  Justioes  of  tlte  Peace 
for  the  North  Kidicg  of  tliat  county,  and 
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Vicar  of  Whatton  in  Nottinghamshire.  Mr. 
Atkinson  was  eKcessiveW  corpnlent,  being 
more  than  .‘VO  s4one.  He  was  of  Clare  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  where  Im  took  his  degree 
of  B.A,  in  1780,  and  M.A.  iu  17D2,  and 
was  presented  to  the  Living  of  V\  Irutton  in 
1800,  by  F.  K  Foljwnbe,  esq. 

Aged  80,  the  iiev.  Akxajiilcr 
Vicar  of  Killiann-on-the-Wolds,  co.  \:ork, 
to  which  vicarage  he  was  presented  by  the 
Dean  of  York. 

At  Fenney  Bentley,  co.  Derby,  aged  52, 
the  Rev.  John  Boiviiess,  late  Perpetual  Cu¬ 
rate  of  Brassington. 

Rev.  John  (foaies,  M.A.  3l  years  Vicar  of 
Huddersfield,  co.  York,  being  presented 
thereto  in  1791  by  Sir  J.  Rainsdeu,  bart. 
He  was  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  degrees  of  B.A.  in  1782,  and 
INLA.  inl78S. 

Aged  68,  Rev.  Thomas  Cox,  R(’ctor  of 
Baggiuton  and  Haseley,  Vicar  of  Leeke 
Wooton,  and  Domestic  Chaplain  at  Stone- 
leigh  Abbey.  He  was  presented  to  the 
liectory  of  Bagginton  aiKl  Haseley  in  1791 
by  VV,- Davenport*  e.sq.;  and  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Leek  in  1782  by  the  King,  in  conse- 
queneeof  the  illness  of  its  patron,  Ld.  Leigh. 

Rev,  JV.  Cox,  Rector  ofLangton  Herring, 
near  VV'eymouth,  co,  Dorset,  to  which  he  was 
presented  in  1773  hy  the  King. 

Rcy,  Cullen,  R.  C.  Dean  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  and  for  up¬ 
wards  of  60  years  Rector  of  Leighlinbrldge. 

Dr.  Hmnill,  R.  Catholic  Vicar-General  of 
Dublin. 

In  Gray’s  Inn-square,  the  Rev.  E.  Harvey^ 
for  6.9  years  Rector  of  Finningley,  Notts  ; 
being  presented  to  it  in  1764  by  J.  Har¬ 
vey,  esq.  » 

Rev.  Theophilus  Houlbroke,  of  Barnes, 
Surrey. 

At  VVellbrook,  Ireland,  in  his  80th  year, 
the  Rev.  James  Meara,  Rector  of  Fresh- 
ford,  &c.  &c. 

At  Gottenhurg,  the  Rev.  Morgan  Morgan, 
of  Tvn-y-garth,  Cardiganshire. 

Aged  63,  Rev.  JV.  Morgan,  Rector  of 
Tretherire,  co.  Glouc.  to  which  ho  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  1812  by  E.  Bloxame,  esq. 

Aged  74,  Rev.  H'^iidham  Pigott,  of  Br'oek- 
ley  Court,  co.  Somerset. 

Aged  79,  the  Rev.  John  Tickell,  of  He- 
don.  In  1798  he  published  “  The  History 
of  the  Town  and  County  of  Kiugston-upon- 
Hull,  from  its  foundation  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  to  the  present  time  ;  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  part  of  the  adjacent  county.” 
'Phis  work  forms  a  very  large  4to.  volume. 

DEi?niS. 

Lonjjon  and  jts  Environ.s, 

Oct.  6,  1823,  At  his  house  in  the  Al¬ 
bany,  Piccadilly,  John  Noble  Joliueon,  ALD. 

Dec.  3-  Jn.  his  .‘^Kh  year,  ihe  Hon.  John 
Russell  Keppell,  youngest  son  and  14tli 
child  of  the  Kail  of  .Vlbcmailc,  by  Elii, 


4th  da.nghter  gf  Edward  Lotd  de  Cliflord. 
who  died  Nov.  14,  1817,  He  was  berfn 
June  6,  1815. 

Dec.  12.  At  Khkman’s  Hotel,  Lower 
Brooke-strect,  aged  53,  Hj>bt.  Dormer*,  esq, 
2d  son  «<f  the  Hon.  James  Dormet  (4tlx  son 
of  John  7th  Lord  Downer,  and  Mary  dau. 
of  Sir  Cecil  Bl3lu)jip),  by  Alary,  daughter  of 
Patrick  Purcell,  esq.  of  Cadi/..  He  married 
Eli/4ibeth,  dau.  of  the  late  Rich-  Hill,  esq. 
of  Kineton,  co.  Warwick,  by  whom  lie  left 
no  issue. 

Dec.  18.  At  Upper  Tooting,  Susanna, 
wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Adlington,  sedieitor, 
Bedford-row. 

Dec.  19.  Mr.  Joseph  Nicholas  HiiH*- 
man<lel,  professor  of  music. 

Dec.  28.  At  Little  Ealing,  Aliddlesexi 
aged  50,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  J.  D.  Skinner, 
esq.  late  of  Jamaica. 

Jjdlely.  George  Augustus,  only  son  of 
the  ILm.  E.  Bouverie,  by  bis  second  wife, 
Arabella,  second  dan.  of  Adm.  Sir  Ciialoner 
Ogle,  bt.  and  nephew  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor. 
He  was  born  in  1786. 

Jan.  8,  1324.  -A.ged  88,  Mrs,  Elizabeth 
Hood  (formerly  Kennedy),  first  cousin  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Cassilis- 

Jan.  4.  Aged  75,  Air.  Samuel  Taylor, 
hatter,  of  HolL^rn ;  many  years  a  uBcful 
and  respectable  inhabitant  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Andrew; 

In  Sadlers  Wells-row,  Islington,  aged  80, 
Air,  Samuel  Manley. 

Jan,  10,  After  a  short  illness,  aged  .56, 
T.  Breach,  esq.  formerly  of  Hendon,  Middl, 

Jan.  14.  Aged  70,  Matth.  Spragg,  esq. 
of  Kingsland-crescent; 

Jnn.  15.  At  Brompton,  Kent,  aged  77, 
Thomas  Vivian,  esq. 

Jan.  16.  In  Cadogan-pl.  aged  78,  J.  Tur- 
ton,  esq.  formerly  of  Sugnal-hall,  StaflFordsh. 

Aged  73,  the  relict  of  Jonatlian  Eade,  esq. 
of  Stoke  Newington. 

Jan.  21.  At  Glerkenwoll,  Alary-Maria- 
Wilson,  dau.  of  tire  Rev.  J.  Ittroke* 

Jan.  22.  In  Colelmmk  row,  Islington, 
aged  72,  Jas])er  Cox,  esq.  many  yews  of  the 
late  firm  »rf  Collett,  Cox,  and  Co. 

At  Walworth,  aged  75,  Thos.  Hill,  esq. 

Jnn.  23.  Aged  27,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Saurin,  R.  N. 

Jan.  24.  At  Camberwell,  Alargaret,  wife 
of  Tobias  Browne,  jun.  esq.  surgeon. 

Jan.  25.  At  Alfred-bouse,  CamlrervKGll,, 
aged  43,  Vincent  Wanostrocht,  LL.D,  lae- 
phew  of  the  late  Dr.  Wanostrocht,  author 
of  the  Grammar  of  the  French  LanguagPi 

Jnn,  27.  At  the  house  of  her  relatives 
in  London,  at  the  advanced  age  of  88,  Alrsl 
Bridget  Skerrett,  formerly,  and  during  40^, 
years,  member  qf  a  religious  coramuniLy  In 
the  convent  of  Ursulines,  at  LwJe,  '  f 
— — .. —  >■  ...  - - - 1 - ;4-  J..  ■ 

*  The  death  of  this  geaclcmon  is  already 
rcoonieJ  iu  p.  9^,  but  uot  w  accurately  ks 
above. 

Jnn. 
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Jan.  28.  In  PArk-street,  ap:ecf  70,  Wm. 
Arney,  esq,  late  of  the  Close,  Sallshury. 

Jan.  30.  In  Soutli-street,  Finsbury,  aged 
68,  David  Sannida,  esq.  merchant. 

Aged  59,  Anne,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bur- 
clitt,  of  Paragon-place,  Now  Kent-road. 

Jan.  31.  At  Lam l)eth -terrace,  aged  53, 
Thos.  VVoodhouse,  esq.  Deputy  Auditor  of 
India  Accounts. 

In  Finslrury-square,  aged  34,  G,  F,  Mavor, 
esq.  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mavor,  of  Wood¬ 
stock,  and  a  partner  in  the  respectable  firm 
of  Harding,  Mavor  and  Lepard  (Lacking- 
turn’s),  booksellers,  Finsbury-square. 

Feb.  3.  Aged  71 ,  William  Dalby,  esq.  of 
Park-place,  Finchley-common. 

Feb.  ().  James  Gay,  esq.  of  Champion-hill, 
Camberwell,  and  Gimmingham,  co.  Norfolk. 

Feb.  8.  At  Mitcham- grove,  the  seat  of 
Henry  Hoare,  esq.  aged  b2,  Jane,  relict  of 
Rich.  Holden,  esq.  of  Moorgate,  Yorkshire. 

Bucks.  —  Nov.  7.  At  Boveney,  aged  6'5, 
Montague  Grover,  esq.  many  years  an  active 
magistrate  for  the  county  of  Buck§. 

Cambridge. — IVov.8.  At  Westoe Lodge, 
aged  62,  Mary,  wife  of  Benj.  Keene,  esq. 

Devonshire. — Lately.  At  Plymouth, 
aged  31,  Lieut.  Haseldine  Lyall,  11.  N.  son 
of  late  .John  Lyall,  es(j.  of  Fiudon,  Sussex. 

At  Street-Gate  Cottage,  near  Dartmouth, 
of  apoplexy,  Sarah,  wife  of  Sam.  Wood,  esq. 

At  Plymouth,  aged  83,  Sarah,  relict  of 
Richard  King,  esq.  of  Fowelscomb. 

Oct.  28.  At  Cloakham  House,  Axmlnster, 
aged  65,  James  Alexander,  esq.  formerly  of 
New  Inn,  London. 

Nov.  12.  At  Dartmouth,  aged  6.9, 
James  Man,  esq.  late  of  Sunning  Hill,  Berks. 

Jayi.  6.  At  Torquay,  Maria,  daughter  of 
Joshua  Knowles,  esq.  of  Wanstead,  Essex. 

Ja/i.  22.  At  Sidinouth,  Caroline,  only 
child  of  S.  M.  Defilis,  esq.  of  Blackheath. 

At  Exeter,  John  Henry  Beaumont,  esq. 
Surgeon  to  the  Forces. 

Jan.  25.  At  Hartland  Parsonage,  Mary, 
wife  of  Rev.  William  Chanter,  Minister  of 
that  place,  and  eldest  dau.  of  the  late  Ed¬ 
ward  Wolferstan,  esq.  of  Berry,  Devon. 

Dorsetshire. —  Dec.  1.  At  Melbiiry, 
aged  19,  Peter,  third  son  of  ILjv.  R.  Broadley. 

Deo.  6.  Aged  73,  Joseph  Gundry,  esq. 
of  Bridport,  banker. 

At  Charmouth,  aged  74,  Lieut.  Gabriel 
Bray,  II.  N.  many  years  Captain  in  the 
Custom-house  service. 

Dec.  21.  At  Weymouth,  Anna,  wife  of 
Capt.  Newcorabe,  C.  B.  of  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Pyramus. 

■  Feb.  16.  Aged  18,  Susanna,  second  dau. 
of  'Mr.  Mason  Chamberlin,  of  Blandford 
Forum. 

Duhham.— ATou.  28.  At  Black-well,  near 
Darlington,  aged  74,  Captain  Ralph  Mil- 
hanke,  R.  N.  first  cousin  of  Sir  Ralph  Noel 
(late  Milbanke),  hart. 

Dec.B.  Ati^loakwearmouth,  Ann-Sophia, 


dau.  of  late  Rev.  Cooper  Abbs,  A.  M,  and 
sister  of  Bryan  Abbs,  esq.  of  (Jleadoiv* house. 

Dec.  23.  Suddenly,  at  Norton,  near 
Stockton,  aged  61,  John  Hogg,  esq.  of  feliat 
place,  formerly  of 'rrinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
barrister-at-law. 

Essex. — JVov.  24.  At  Foxburrows,  near 
Colchester,  aged  80,  Anne,  relict  of  the  late 
Ralph  Ward,  esq. 

Dec.  16.  At  East  Bridge,  Colcliester, 
William,  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moore, 
of  Kempston  Manor-house,  Bedfordshire. 

Dec.  28.  Jane,  wife  of  Rev.  Francis 
Kni])e,  Rector  of  Sandon. 

Dec.  29.  At  Leytonstone,  aged  78,  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  relict  of  Phili]>  Sansom,  esq. 

Dec.  30.  At  West  Ham  Abbey,  aged  42, 
William  Kebbell,  esq.  Proctor,  Doctors’ 
Commons. 

Jan.  4.  Hannah,  wife  of  John  Robinson, 
esq.  of  Wendon,  near  Saffron  Walden. 

Jan.  1 0.  Aged  70,  Thomas  Lane,  esq. 
of  the  Grange,  Leyton. 

Gloucestershire.  —  Jan.  4.  Drowned, 
at  Bristol,  Charles  Pierce,  esq.  Solicitor. 
This  nnfirrtunate  gentleman  dined  with  Mr. 
Protheroe  on  the  3rd  of  January;  left  Ills 
house  at  Clifton  about  half-past  12,  and  n^s 
never  seen  afterwards  alive.  His  absence 
occasioned  the  most  intense  iiUei'esfi  at 
Bristol,  it  having  been  susj>ecfced  that  he 
had  been  murdered.  Rewards  were  offered, 
and  every  exertion  used  to  disco>A-0r  him, 
alive  or  dead.  On  Monday,  the  3d  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  his  fate  was  ascertained,  by  finding 
his  body  on  drawing  off  the  water  from  the 
harbour.  His  property  was  found  on  his 
person  untouched,  which  leaves  no  doubt 
that  he  met  his  death  by  accident,  arising 
from  the  fog  on  the  night  when  he  fell 
into  the  float. 

Jan.  19.  At  Charlton  King’s,  aged  62, 
Samuel  Higgs,  esq.  many  years  Paymaster  of 
the  Royal  North  Gloucester  Militia. 

Hants.  —  Jan.  28.  At  Christchurch, 
aged  76,  Thomas  Jeans,  M.D.  after  several 
years  acute  suffering  from  the  tic  doloureux. 

Hertfordshire.  —  Dec.  25.  At  New- 
house  Farm,  St.  Peter’s,  aged  63,  '  Mr, 
Charles  Elliott,  late  of  Upper  Thames-st. 

Kent. — Nov.  26.  At  Canterbury,  aged 
69,  Richard  Halford,  sen,  esq.  Alderman,  and 
30  years  Chamberlain  of  that  city. 

Lately.  At  Tunbridge  Wells,  aged  30, 
the  Hon.  Elizabeth-Mary  Stapleton,  eldest 
dau.  of  Lwd  Le  Despenser.  Amiable, '  ac- 
comj)lished,  and  affable,  she  was  the  delight 
of  her  friends,  and  the  consolation  of  the 
poor,  whom  she  visited  in  their  aflliction. 
Her  last  illness,  during  which  she  expe¬ 
rienced  the  most  acute  suffering,  she  bore 
with  a  fortitude,  resignation,  and  patience, 
truly  Christian;  and  at  length 'expired 
without  a  struggle. 

Lancashire. — -Dec.  id.  At  his  sister’s 
house  in  Portland-place,  Manchester,  in  his 
79th  year,  Thos.  Johnson,  esq.  ofTildesley. 

Lin- 
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Obituary. 


Lincolnshire. — Jan.  9.  Aged  10^,  Mrs. 
Kltwood,  mother  of  Captain  KitwoocI, 
High-street,  Hostoa. 

Ja7i.  17.  At  Ormshy,  at  the  seat  of  her 
grandfather,  CIiarles-Burrel  Masslngherd, 
esq.  Harriet,  eldest  dau.  of  Chailes-fiodfrey 
IMundy,  esq.  »>f  Jiurton-on-the-Wolds ; 
and  on  the  same  day,  aged  12,  (leorgiana, 
third  da>i.  of  E.  M.Mundy,  esq.  of  Shipley, 
CO.  Derby. 

Monmovth. — Jan.  23.  At  Clicpsto\v, 
George  Buckle,  esq. 

Norfolk. — Jaji.  30.  At  East  Dereham, 
aged  77,  Mary,  relict  of  Christopher-An- 
drews  Girling,  esq.  of  Seaming,  2d  dau.  of 
the  late  James  Barry,  esq.  and  grand-dau.  of 
N.  Rogers,  esq.  M.P.  for  Hull  in  1710*. 

Northamptonshire. — Jan.  6.  At Astrop, 
aged  75,  Joseph-liernard  Pope,  esq.  father 
of  the  late  Mrs.  Benj.  Ridge,  of  Chichester. 

Northumrerland. — Jnly  29.  At  Lem- 
mington-hall  (the  seat  of  his  hrother-in- 
law,  J.  A.  Wilkie,  esq.)  aged  69,  Thomas 
Davidspij,  esq.  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  of  the  Lieutenantcy 
for  Northumberland,  and  head  Distributor 
of  Stamps  for  that  county,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick-'upon-Tweed.  His  remains  having 
been  brought  to  liis  own  house  in  Westgate- 
street  on  the  Monday  following,  were  finally 
removed  on  the  7th  of  August,  for  inter¬ 
ment  in  the  family-vault  at  All  Saint’s 
Churci^'N  ^castle. 

Afof.  i  1..  ‘  At  Ravenswoi  th  Castle,  the 
Hon,  Frances-Jane-Liddell,  eldest  unmarried 
dau,  of  the  Lord  and  Lady  Ravensworth. 

Oxfordshire. — Jan.  7.  At  the  Swan 
Inn,  Tetswortli,  aged  60,  Barrows-Harris 
Smith,  esq.  of  Peckham,  Surrey. 

RuTi.ANDS«i«K. — 20.  At  Upping¬ 
ham,  aged  88,  Mrs.  Porter. 

SuROfSHiRE. — Dec.  1  8.  At  Shrewsbury, 
aged  62,  William  Prissick,  esq.  barrister-at- 
law  ;  a  gentleman  whose  professiorial  talent 
and  benevolence  of  heart,  ,  were  extensively 
known,  and  duly  appreciated.  He  was 
Mayor  of  Shrewsbury  in  1806. 

Somersetshire. — Deo.  20.  At  Cowslip- 
green,  Wrington,  aged  72,  Mary,  wife  of 
T.  Allinghain,  esq.  late  of  Chelsea. 

Suffolk. — Dec.  20.  At  Sudbury,  aged 
80,  Mr.  Holman,  formerly  a  draper. 

Dec,  22,  At  Aldborough,  aged  20, 
Charles,  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Bowers. 

Dec.  25.  At  Ipswich,  aged  83,  Mr.  John 
Hamblin,  senior  Common  Councilman  of 
that  borough. 

Jail.  6.  At  St.  Edmund’s  Hill,  Bru*y, 
aged  42,  Marti n-’riio mas  Cocksedge,  esq, 

Jan,  24.  At  Sudbury,  aged  84,  Mary, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  William  Gilly,  Rector  of 
riavykedou. 

Jan.  2  7.  Aged  29,  Emily,  w  ife  of  James 
Jerinyn,  of  Reydon  Cottage,  gent,  and  only 
child,  the  late  Henry  Jennyu,  of  Sibtou 
Abbey,  esq.  a  dihgpiit  invobtigator  of  the 
Antiquities  of  Suffolk.  ,  ^  . 


.LreO, 

Surrey. — Nqv.  12.  Af  Wimbledon,  the 
widow  of  the  late  .lames  Meyrick,  osq. 

D :c.  30.  At  Bury  Mall,  jacar  Dorking, 
Rachel,  third  dau,  of  Rob., Barclay,  esq. 

Sussex. — JJcc.  20.  At  New  Steyne, 
Brighton,  aged  58,  Anne,  widow  of  JViot- 
thew  Walker,  esq. 

Jan.  6.  At  Brighton,  AUss  Charlotte 
Peyton  ;  and  on  the  28th,  Miss  Peyton, 
daughters  of  the  late  Kiggins  Peytorl,  esq. 
barr.ster-at-law,  of  Ipswidi. 

W'arwickshire. — Jan.  3.  At  Warwick, 
aged  78,  (harles  Porter  Pack  wood,  esq.  late 
Colonel  of  the  Warwickshire  Militia,  and 
one  of  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  of  the  county. 
He  married  Anne,  second  dau.  of  Rogers 
Ruding,  esq.  of  Westcotus,  near  I.aiicester, 
by  Susanna,  sole  heiress  of  .James  Skrym- 
sher,  esq.  of  Hill  Hall,  Staffordshire.  Col. 
Packwood  had  by  this  lady  three  sons  ;  one 
only  of  whom,  Rogers  I’orter  Packwood, 
esq.  survives. 

VViLTSHiRF.. — Nov.  25.  At  Castle  Cox?ml>e, 
aged  95,  John  Moody,  weaver.  He  mar¬ 
ried  his  second  wife  in  his  80ih  year,  and 
retained  his  memory  to  the  last. 

Dec.  21,  Aged  76,  Tliermirtiug,  wifi? .of 
R.  Ashe,  e.sq.  of  Jjangiey  House. 

Yorkshire. — Ocf.  22.  ,  S^hy,  aged 

77,  Mr.  Charles  Hopkins.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  ingenuity,  eccentricity,  anti  geniUs. 
He  was,  in  the  earlier  jxirt  of  life,  able'  to 
copy  nature 'with  nice  exacUress  and  aeeu- 
raty ;  and,  ak  a  musiehoF,  he  exoelletl  matiy  ‘ 
on  the  violin,  in  the.  execution  of  lively  airs 
and  marches  (whlcli  he  chiefiy  professed  to 
perform.)-  He  serverl  an  apprenticeship  to 
a  hatter;  afterwards- turned  dRiU-'ing-inaster,;. 
but  has,  for  upwards  of  30  years,  made, 
without  the  Icasr  CTrtnmeorts  help  and  in¬ 
struction,  all  kinds  of  wood  and.  tin  toys, 
&c.  Jkc.  for  the  ainusQinent  of  chiidfrn. 
Death  has  released  him  from  his  bodily  suf¬ 
ferings,  which  have  been  severe. 

Oct.  31,  At  York,  Win.  Gimber,  esq. 
late  of  the  Admiralty. 

Dec.  10.  At  his  brother’s,  William 
Wilde,  esq.  Y  ork,  aged  21,  Mr.  John  FaU 
conar  Walker,  of  JNlagdalen  College.  Cam¬ 
bridge,  third  sou  of  late  VVm.  W'alker,  esq. . 
of  Thirsk. 

Wales.- — Dec.'  1.  At  Swansea,  in  his 
21st  year,  John,  only  son  of  the  Rev.  J, 
Harris,  editor  of  the  Siren  Gnnicr.  He 
was  the  founder  of  the  Cymregyddion  So¬ 
ciety  at  Swansea,  and  a  icalous  prumotiir  of 
Welsh  literature. 

Abroad.— ...  On  Ixiard  H.  M.  S.; 
Buslard,  at  Jamaica,  CorncliusHukor  Earle, 
esq.  youngest  son  of  the  late  HauiUton- 
Leonard  Earle,  e.sq, 

/Jog.  6.  At  his  house  at  'Frcncnay,  aged 
74,  Philip  Lovell,  esq.  formerly  of  Burbadoea. 

Ang.  8.  In  Guernsey,  aged  93,  NiclioJas 
IMalngy,  e.sq. 

Aag.li.  At  Aimteidam, Mr.Josejdi  Lco- 
Tiard,  umrebaut. 

BILL 
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BILL  OF  !\IORTALITY,  from  Jan.  21,  to  Feb.  17,  1824. 


Christened. 
Males  •  84?) 

Females  -  8?36‘ 


4?)1 
36‘ L 


1685 


Burled. 

Males  -  826  1  , , 

Females-  726  J 


Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old 
Salt  5s.  per  bushel ;  1  ^d.  per  pound. 


2  and  5 
5  and  10 
10  and  20 
20  and  .30 
SO  and  40 


167 

56 

64 

83 

125 


40  and  50  143 


50  and  60  125 
60.and  70  12.3 
70’and  80  121 
80  and  90  52 
90  and  100  4 


QUARTERLY  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 
•  from  the  Returns  ending  Feb,  14. 

Peas. 
s.  (L 
41  3 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  Feb.  23,  60s.  to  65s. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  Feb.  11,  33s.  74d.  per  cwt. 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  Feb.  20. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

67  7 

37  8 

23  9 

42  0 

42  1 

Kent  Bags  ....... 

0?. 

to 

12/. 

Os. 

Farnham  Pockets.... 

12/. 

Os. 

to 

18/. 

I8s. 

Sussex  Ditto  . ... 

Os. 

to 

0/. 

Os. 

Kent . 

Si. 

8  s, 

to 

1 67. 

*0s. 

Yearling . 

...  Si. 

12s. 

to 

8/. 

Os. 

Sussex . . 

8/. 

Os. 

to 

10/. 

Os. 

Old  ditto . 

Os. 

to 

01. 

Os. 

Yearling . 

61. 

Os. 

to 

ID/. 

Os. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James’s,  Hay  5Z.  1  Os.  Straw 2/.  1 1  s.  Or/.  Clover  GL  Os.  Od. — Whitechapel,  Hay  5A'l  0:<r'.'0r/. 
Straw  2/.  7s.  Od.  Clover  67. 1  Os.  0</. — Smithfield,  Hay  Si.  5s.  Straw  2/.  2s.  Clover  67.  6s. 

SMITHFIELD,  Feb.  23.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8lbs. 

Lamb . .  Os.  Oc?.  to  Os.  Od. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  Feb.  28  : 

Beasts .  210  Calves  100. 

Sheep  .......... ..*..2,600  Pigs  100. 

COALS;  Newcastle,  30S.  6d.  to  39s.  Od. — Sunderland,  31s.  6d.  to  40s.  Od. 

TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  39s.  Or/.  Yellow  Russia  37s.  Od. 

SOAP,  Yellow  80s.  Mottled  78s.  Curd  82s. — CANDLES,  8s.  6d.  perDoz.  Moulds  lOs.Od- 


Beef . 

■8d. 

to 

4s. 

2d. 

Muttou . 

107. 

to 

4s. 

6d. 

Veal . 

07. 

to 

6s. 

Od. 

Pork . 

07. 

to 

5s. 

47. 

THE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal  Shares,  Dock  Stocks,  Water  Works,  Fire 
and  Life  Insurance,  Bridge  and  Gas  Light  Shares  (between  the  26th  of  Jan.  and  24th 
of  Feb.  1824),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  M.  Raine  (successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Scott),  Auc¬ 
tioneer,  Canal  and  Dock  Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old 
Broad-street,  London.— ^Grand  Trunk  Canal,  dividing  75/.  per  share,  per  annum,  and  bo¬ 
nus,  price  2200/. — Coventry  44/.  and  bonus  ;  price!  165/. — Oxford,  short  shares,  32/.  i  price 
785/.— Binningham,  1210/.;  price  315/. — Barnsley,  12/.;  price  215/. — Grand  Junction, 
10/.;  price  290/.— Monmouth,  10/.;  price  210/. — Brecknock  and  Abergavenny,  SI.  ;  price 
110/, — Old  Union,  41. ;  price  88/. — Ellesmere,  3/.;  price  70/. — ^Dudley,  3/.;  price  70/. — 
Rochdale,  3/.;  price  100/. — Worcester  and  Birmingham,  1/. ;  price-40/. — Kennet  and  Avon, 

175.;  price  29/. - Lancaster,  1/. ;  price  33/. — West  India  Dock^Stock,  lO/i ;  price  243/. 

—East  India  Dock  Stock,  8/.;  price  168/.  10s. — London  Dock  Stock,  4/.  10s.;  price 
124/. — -East  London  Water  Works,  5/.;  price  160/. — Grand  Junction  Water  Works,  2/. 
10s-.;  price  74/. — West  Middlesex  Water  Works,  2/.  I  Os.  ;  price  75/.^ — Kent  Water  Ditto, 
1/.  10s.  price  437. — Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  10/,  and  bonus  ;  price  309/.  10s, — Globe 
Fire  and  Life  Assurance,  7/.;  priceT78/. — Imperial  Fire  Ditto,  5/.;  price  130/. — Albion 
Fire  and  Life  Ditto,  2/.  lOs.  ;  price  65/. — British  Fire  Ditto,  3/.;  price  60/. — Atlas  Fire 
and  Life  Ditto,  6s.;  price  67. —  Hf)pe  Fire  and  Life  Ditto,  6‘s. ;  price  5/.  10s. — Rock  Life 
Assurance,  2s.;  prices/. — Kent  Fire  Assurance,  2/,  10s. ;  price  74/. — Westminster  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company,  4/.;  price  3‘2/. — New  Ditto,  8/.  per  cent,  on  Si.  paid  ;  price  61. 
premium. — City  of  London  Ditto,  8/.  per  cent,  on  8-5/.  paid;  price  50/.  premium.— New 
Ditto,  8/,  per  cent  on  45/.  paid;  price  33/,  premium. — South  London  Ditto,  7/,  10s.;  price 
170/'.— Vauxhall  Bridge,  I/.-;  price  82/. — Ditto  Promissory  Notes  of  lOo/.  ;  price  105/. — ■ 
RegenUs  Canal,  467. — Wilts  and  Berks,  91.  lOs. — Graud  Union,  22/.— Grand'SurreV,  50/. 
— Croydon,  Si. — -Portsmouth  and  Arundel,  23/. — HuddfersfrehR  27/. — ^lii^gate  Archway, 
1 0/i-^ImiRsriiil  Gaa  Light  and  Coke  Company,  40/1  paid price  ^4/.  prci^ium^-Nci^  Ditto, 
nothing  paid ;  14/.  10s.  premiuiR. — Guardian  Fire  and  Life  Assurance,  lO/'.'^'aicV;  price  12/. 
premhiin. — London  Institution,  33/, — Russell  Ditto,  10/. 
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METEOROI^OGIOAL  DIARY,  by  VV.  CARY,  Strand. 


From  January  27,  to  February  2b‘,  1824,  both  inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’*  Therm. 


Day  of 
Montti. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

.  Id 

o 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather. 

Jan 

0 

O 

0 

27 

46 

52 

39 

29,  78 

cloudy 

28 

33 

42 

40 

,  53 

stormy 

29 

36 

43 

35 

,  87 

fair 

.30 

32 

40 

30 

30,  10 

fair 

31 

33 

44 

34 

,  03 

fair 

Fell 

35 

45 

34 

]  29,  96jfair 

2 

32 

44 

36 

30,  lOjfair 

3 

32 

44 

42 

,  06' fair 

4 

42 

50 

42 

29,  77lfair 

b 

40 

45 

38 

,  91jfair 

G 

35 

43 

42 

80,  12|c!oudy 

7 

42 

49 

50 

,  17jcIoudy 

8 

48 

54 

49 

,  34 

cloudy 

9 

50 

54 

49 

1  ,  45 

cloudy 

10 

45 

53 

52 

1  ,  301  cloudy 

1 1 

45 

47 

39 

,  34  fair 

Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


Day  of 

Month. 

8  o’clock 

Morning. 

Noon. 

1 1  o’clo. 

Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather. 

Jan. 

o 

0 

0 

12 

44 

47 

39 

29,  87 

fair 

13 

37 

46 

40 

,  IS 

cloudy 

14 

33 

44 

36 

,  04 'fair 

15 

35 

43 

35 

,  5  J  ^fair 

16 

30 

40 

36 

,  58'fHir 

17 

32 

40 

34 

,  4o!cloudy 

18 

35 

46 

35 

,  34! fair 

19 

34 

47 

45 

,  89  fair 

20 

40 

44 

38 

,58  rain 

21 

36 

41 

37 

,  81  cloudy 

22 

35 

49 

40 

,  94  fair 

28 

39 

43 

38 

30,  03 

cloudy 

24 

38 

44 

40 

'  29,  95 

cloudy 

25 

36 

37 

35 

,  83 

cloudy 

2b 

33 

40 

'  ,  77 

1 

cloudy 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 


From  January  2f),  to  Felrruary  25,  1824,  loth  inclusive. 


• 

.a 

V 

fl 

fa 

Bank 

Stock. 

3  per  Ct. 
Reduced. 

3  per  Ct, 
Consols. 

0 

N, 

<y 

cu 

n 

4^  • 

U  .2 

0 

fc.  la 

a>  S 
c^_o 

New 

4  per  Cent. 

Long 

Annuities. 

"S 

‘Z  0 

^  1 

s  ^ 

CO 

India 

Stock. 

Ind.Bonds. 

Ex.  Bills, 
lOOOZ. 

Ex.  Bills, 
600/. 

Hoi. 

1 

29 

f 

30 

riol. 

31 

Hoi. 

91 1  i 

91  90^ 

1004 

1024 

1064 

224 

904 

275 

83  pm. 

55  53  pm. 

66  63  pm. 

2 

J  J  •  * 

3 

233^ 

9lf  1 

004  4 

1004 

102 

106§224 

84  pm. 

5.3  56*  pm. 

58  56  pu). 

4 

23  8 i 

914904 

904  4 

ioo| 

1014 

106  j22| 

274 

84  pm. 

54  67  pm. 

54  57  pm. 

5 

2364 

894904 

804  4 

100 

102 

106 

224 

894 

272 

83  pm. 

57  53  pm. 

57  63  pm. 

6 

238 

904  14 

904  4 

1024 

1064  224 

904 

274 

80  pm. 

53  55  pm. 

53  65  pm. 

/ 

238^ 

914  lEt 

1024 

1064-224 

— 

276  i 

84  pm. 

54  67  pm. 

54  67  pm. 

9 

239 

91 1  iW  Hfioo.} 

1024 

1064  224 

83  pm.. 

54  53  pm. 

55  53  pm. 

10 

239^ 

924  14^14  411004 

102| 

1064  224 

277 

82  pm. 

47  53  pm. 

47  53  pm. 

11 

2884 

914  4 

914904 

— 

1024 

106^  224 

.904 

2764 

81  pm. 

47  60  pm. 

51 48pm. 

12 

2374 

914  2 

914  4'ioo| 

1024 

106*4224 

277 

77  pm. 

45  41  pm. 

45  41  pm. 

13 

2374 

914  2 

914  4,1004 

1024 

1064224 

- — 

72  pm. 

40  35  pm. 

4035  ])in. 

14 

237 

924  2 

914  4 

— _ 

1 

1024 

1 064  224 

70  pm. 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


We  regret  we  cannot  insert  the  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  S.  J.  A.  on  the  projected  altera¬ 
tions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Katha¬ 
rine’s,  near  the  Tower.  VVe  almost  fear 
our  readers  would  imagine  he  was  ironical 
when  sounding  the  delights  of  his  boyhood 
in  that  crowded  and  bvisy  neighbourhood. 
We  join  with  him,  however,  inslucere  regret 
that  the  old  Church  must  necessarily  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  commercial  enter¬ 
prise  ;  and  with  pleasure  concur  in  the  final 
sentence  of  his  letter:  “If  the  desecration 
must  take  place,  it  is  at  least  to  be  hoped 
that  the  screen,  stalls,  pulpit,  Duke  of  Exe¬ 
ter’s  monument,  and  w’hatever  else  can  be 
saved,  will  find  their  way  to  some  other 
church.” 

The  character  of  Henry  Hastings,  of  the 
Woodlands,  Dorset  (sent  to  us  by  A. 
was  written  by  Lord  Shaftesbury.  It  is 
printed  in  Hutchins’s  Dorset,  2d  edit.  H. 
610;  and  Nichols’s  Leicestershire,  HI.  5.92  ; 
accompanied  in  both  w'orks  by  his  whole- 
length  portrait.  It  is  also  to  be  found  in 
Peck’s  “Desiderata  Curiosa,”  and  in.  our 
Magazine  for  1754  (xxxiv.  16’0.) 

SussExiENSis  states,  that  about  ten  days 
ago  some  labourers  discovered  at  Pulbo- 
rough  in  Sussex  four  Roman  pigs  of  lead. 
They  were  22  inches  in  length,  and  six 
inches  across  the  top,  and  four  inches  at 
the  bottom.  On  each  was  impressed  the 
following  Inscription,  which  is  sent  in  the 
hope  that  some  explanation  may  be  fur- 
nisned  :  icltr  .  pvt  .  brexarg. 

Mr.  J.  Lawrence,  of  Somers  Town,  ob¬ 
serves,  “  In  the  summer  of  the  year  1770, 

I  was  on  a  visit  at  Beaumont  Hall,  on  the 
coast  of  Essex,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Harwich.  It  was  then  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Canham,  who  has,  many  years  since, 
found  his  way  to  a  permanent,  and,  I  trust, 
better  home.  I  was  invited  to  ascend  the 
attics  in  order  to  read  some  lines.  Imprint¬ 
ed  by  a  cow-boy  of  precocious  intellect.  I 
found  those  in  handsome,  neatly  executed 
letters,  printed  and  burnished  with  leaf- 
gold,  on  the  wall  of  his  sleeping  room. 
They  were  really  golden  verses,  and  may 
well  be  styled  Pythagorean,  from  their  mo¬ 
ral  point, — to  wit, 

“  Earth  goes  upon  the  earth,  glittering  like  gold, 
Earth  cocs  to  the  earth  sooner  than  ’twould  ; 
Earth  built  upon  tlic  earth  castles  and  towers  ; 
Earth  said  to  the  eaUh,  all  shall  be  ours!” 

The  curiosity  of  these  lines  so  forcibly  im¬ 
pressed  them  on  my  memory,  that  length  of 
”  time  has  not  been  able  to  efface  a  tittle  of 
them, — hut  firom  what  sources  did  the  boy 
obtain  them  ?  The  old  Gent.  Mag.  is  a  uni- 
vecsal  traveller,  and  doubtless  pays  its  month¬ 
ly  visit  in  the  vicinity  above  quoted,  where, 
jierhaps,  may  reakle  .some  gentle  reader  en- 
alowed  with  curiosity  enough  to  mdnee  him 


to  inquire  whether  or  not  any  traces  yet  re¬ 
main  of  the  golden  verses  on  the  wall  of 
Beaumont  Hall  garret:  and  whether  the 
once  precocious  cow-boy  be  now  living, — 
hts  head  *  silvered  o’er  with  age,’  and  his 
limbs  crippled  by  labour ;  if  so,  a  few  shil¬ 
lings  would  cheer  his  now  aged  heart.” 

A  Student  observes,  in  p.  40,  a  remark 
taken  from  Dr.  Meyrick’s  “  Inquiry  into 
Ancient  Armour,”  respecting  a  supposed 
mistake  concerning  leopards  in  the  Royal 
Arms  of  England.  Looking  into  a  late  pub-  . 
lication  on  Costs,  by  J.  Palmer,  gent,  (where, 
by  the  bye,  one  would  little  expect  to  find 
any  thing  relating  to  armorial  ensigns),  I 
chanced  to  notice  in  the  appendix  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  an  old  law  (28  Edw.  1.  Stat.  3,  c.  20) 
directing  the  assay  of  vessels  of  gold,  &c. 
which  ordains  that  vessels  of  that  metal 
shall  be  of  a  certain  touch,  and  that  silver 
vessels  shall  be  stamped  with  a  leopard's 
head,  teste,  de  leopart.  Does  not  this  tend 
to  establish  what  Dr.  Meyrick  denies  ?” 
— The  note  in  Dr.  Meyrick’s  work  is, — 
“That  it  is  a  mistaken  idea,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  of  our  finding  no  instance  of  the 
arms  of  England  blazoned  as  having  leopards, 
while  even  heralds  have  thus  termed  the 
lions  to  a  late  period.  The  French  call  a 
lion  passant  regardant  a  lion  leopardd,  and  a 
leopard  rampant  a  leopard-lionn^,  a  confu¬ 
sion  of  terms  that  will  account  for  the  er¬ 
ror.”  Vol.  1.  p.  36,  note.  —  Dr.  M.  there¬ 
fore,  it  appears  to  us,  does  not  deny  the 
use  of  the  term  leopart,  but  explains  why  it 
was  adopted  to  signify  a  lion,  in  which  form 
it  always  has  appeared  in  the  arms  of  Eng¬ 
land.  _  Edit. 

T.  W.  says,  in  reference  to  the  church¬ 
yards  remaining  of  those  churches  destroyed 
by  the  fire  (see  p.  8),  “I  beg  leave  to  notice 
that  the  churchyard  of  St.  Gabriel  Fen- 
church  does  remain,  and  is  up  Fen-court, 
opposite  Mincing-lane;  and  the  Bank,  with 
a  becoming  delicacy,  has  preserved  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  was 
pulled  down  to  enlarge  that  buildiug  ;  and 
all  the  churchyards,  to  the  credit  of  the 
citizens,  are  preserved  in  neat  condition.” 

An  account  of  Fulbourn,  by  our  kind 
Correspondent  T.  N.  would  be  acceptable. 

We  refer  H.  to  Miss  Hawkins’s  Anec¬ 
dotes,  reviewed  in  vol.  xciii.  ii.  137. 

Westoniensis’s  Reply  has  been  commu¬ 
nicated  privately  to  Clionas. 

“  Waterfall  of  Giesbach,”  in  our  next. 


Err^ea.— Vol.  XCl II  i.  p  181.  Mr.  Bed¬ 
ford  IS  a  nephew  of  W.  Bedford  of  Efniharst,  and 
only  son  of  J.  Bedford,  esq.  of  Abb^y  House, 
Pershore  — P  59^,  a-  1-  4.t  for  weie,  read  : 

b.  I.  17,  retid  astonishing. — P.  5^,  b.  ).  SS.  ^ffid 
Indns:  1.7  from  bottom,  read  —  P.  wG. 

a.  I  l6, /or  is,  read  are  — P.Vl.viC  f'ffd 

Ardiidiacnao ;  1.21,  lAcsidcrii,  and  Hc\K5nnatjir. 
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Cathedral  Church  of 

Mr.  Urban,  ^  March  1. 

following  memoir  ot  the  Ca- 
thedral  Chinch  of  St.  John  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  is  submitted  for  the  inlormation 
of  your  readers. 

The  site  of  St.  John’s  Cathedral  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  originally  inclosed, 
as  a  place  of  sepulture,  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Job  Charnock,  the  founder  of 
Calcutta  ;  a  sketch  ot  whose  roman¬ 
tic  story,  as  narrated  by  Mr.  Orme, 
the  India  historian,  will  therefore  forrii 
the  first  portion  of  its  history.  This 
enterprising  individual  was  an  agent 
of  the  English  East  India  Company, 
and  appointed  by  them,  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  ce^ntury, 
governor  of  their  factory  at  Golgot, 
near  Hugh  ley.  In  consequence  of 
■^some  offence  given  by  the  Phouzdar  of 
'  Hughley,  occasioned  by  a  soldier  going 
to  buy  mutton,  Charnock  deemed  it 
necessary  priv^atclv  to  obtain  reinforce¬ 
ments  from  Madras,  with  which  he 
attacked  the  phouzdar  (Abdul  Gunne), 
and  put  him  to  flight:  but  the  latter, 
having  also  in  his  turn  obtained  great 
reinforcements  from  the  Nabob  or 
king  of  Hughley,  comjielled  Charnock 
and  his  factors' to  quit  Hughley,  and 
to  take  to  tlieir  boats.  With  difficulty, 
and  in  a  manner  which  displayed 
great  gallantry,  they  escaped  dovyn 
the  river.  A  few  days  after  this, 
the  Bengal  king  marched  down  a- 
gainst  the  southern  or  Hughley  king. 
When  he  reached  the  southern  coun¬ 
try,  Job  Charnock  went,  attended  by 
two  natives  of  distinction  and  Dr. 
Chunderseeker,  his  physician,  to  pre¬ 
fer  his  petition  to  his  Majesty.  Char- 
nock’s  Vacqueel  having  by  address  ob¬ 
tained  a  favourable  audience,  and  be¬ 
ing  questioned  as  to  the  purpose  of  his 
master’s  visit,  replied  that  the  English 
Company  had  sent  Air.  Charnock  out 
as  governor  of  their  factory  at  Golgot, 
to' conduct  their  trade  under  his  Ma- 
jes^’s  protection,  but  that  the  nabob 
and  the  phouzdar  of  Hughley  had, 
i^pon  a  slight  dispute  about  some  meat, 
t^ken  violent  measures  and  driven 
them  down  to  Ingelec,  where,  added 


St.  John  at  Calcutta. 

the  Vacqueel,  my  master  pays  his  de¬ 
voirs  to  your  Majesty  by  a  discharge  of 
all  his  cannon.  The  king  having  heard 
this  story,  ordered  hini  to  bring  his 
master  into  the  Royal  presence,  which 
was  done  accordingly  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  day,  and  the  king  jiromised  to  do 
him  justice.  At  this  juncture  some 
of  the  king’s  people  whispered  him 
that  his  provisions  were  quite  expend¬ 
ed,  which  Job  Charnock  observing, 
and  that  it  created  much  uneasiness  in 
his  Majesty,  he  ordered  his  people  pri¬ 
vately  to  bring  an  ample  supply  of 
every  kind  from  his  fleet;  which  ge¬ 
nerous  conduct  so  won  upon  the  king, 
that  he  desired  him  to  ask  what  he  had 
to  solicit  in  return.  Charnock  replied, 
that  the  first  command  he  requested 
his  Majesty  to  lay  upon  him  was,  to 
order  him  to  defeat  his  enemies.  The 
king  cheerfully  accepting  this  offer, 
placed  a  force  at  his  disposal,  with 
which  he  routed  the  king’s  enemies  in 
a  few  days,  and  returned  into  the  royal 
resence.  The  king  hereupon  loaded 
im  with  presents,  and  granted  him  a 
perwannah  forCalcutta,  After  this  vic¬ 
tory,  the  king  returned  to  Delhi,  and 
Charnock  remaining  at  Calcutta,  clear¬ 
ed  it  of  the  jungles,  and  fortified  it.  The 
next  year,  Charnock  having  obtained 
fresh  supplies,  sent  the  king  a  hand¬ 
some  present  of  European  articles  un¬ 
der  charge  of  Dr.  Chunderseeker,  with 
the  Vacqueel,  and  two  or  three  other 
gentlemen  ;  when  they  reached  Delhi, 
they  found  the  king  dangerously  ill, 
and  sorely  tormented  with  carbuncles, 
which  his  physicians  could  not  cure. 
Upon  bearing  this,  one  of  the  English 
gentlemen  who  was  a  physician,  un¬ 
dertook  the  task  of  curing  nis  Majesty, 
in  which  he  succeeded  to  the  joy  of  the 
whole  Court,  and  greatly  to  his  o\vn 
advantage,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Company,  to  whom  the  king  sent 
a  phirmand,  excusing  thenr.  from  all 
duties  at  Calcutta ;  but -the  English 
ambassadors  thinking  that  thi^  might 
give  umbrage  to  soca«  future  Shah, 
obtained  leave  to.  commute  it  for  a 
small  annual  quit-rent. 


Having 
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Job  Charnock,  Founder  of  Calcutta, 


Having  thus  obtained  a  settlement 
in  Calcutta,  and  fortified  it,.Charnock 
proceeded  to  establish  a  factory  there, 
and  to  take  measures  for  its  defence. 
According  to  all  accounts,  he  admi¬ 
nistered  justice  among  the  natives  with 
such  impartiality,  although  sometimes 
with  great  severity,  as  to  induce  them 
to  settle  there  in  large  numbers. 

About  1678-9,  he  united  himself  in 
marriage  with  a  young  and  beautiful 
Hindoo,  whose  person  he  and  his  guards 
liad  rescued  by  force  from  the  funeral 
pile.  By  her  he  had  several  children, 
and  appears  to  have  lived  with  her  about 
8  years.  Upon  her  decease  he  enclosed 
a  large  piece  of  ground  in  the  suburbs 
of  his  factory,  on  which  he  erected  a 
mausoleum,  and  there  deposited  her 
remains.  We  have  the  authority  of 
Hamilton,  of  Asiaticus,  and  other 
writers,  for  asserting  the  fact,  however 
extraordinary  it  may  ai)pear,  that  during 
tlie  remainder  of  his  life,  he  annually 
offered  a  cock  to  the  memory  of  this 
much-lamented  wife  in  her  mausoleum. 


thus  converting  it  intoa  heathen  temple. 

The  adventures,  of  this  enternrising 
man,  as  they  might  be  collected  from 
published  and  unpublished  authorities, 
would  furnish  a  thenie  fit  for  the  pen  of 
the  most  celebrated  novelistof  iheday, — 
a  theme  rich  in  incident,  and  abundant 
in  picturesque  scenery  and  moral  point. 

On  the  JOth  of  January,  1692,  Job 
Charnock  died,  and,  according  to  the 
inscription*  upon  his  tomb,  in  full 
possession  of  the  Christian  hope.  He 
was  buried  in  the  same  mausoleum 
with  his  wife,  and  from  that  time  the 
cemetery,  wdiich  had  been  originally 
appropriated  to  the  sole  use  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  became  the  receptacle  for  the 
remains  and  tombs  of  the  English  po¬ 
pulation  of  Calcutta.  It  may,  there¬ 
fore,  from  this  date,  be  viewed  in  the 
light  of  a  Christian  burying-ground, 
although  no  sacred  edifice  was  erected’ 
upon  it,  for  nearly  9O  years  afterwards.  ’ 

Of  Charnock's  cemetery  1  subjoin  a 
sketch,  taken  from  a  map  prepared  be-  ’ 
fore  the  year  1742  : 
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•  “D.  O.  M.  JoBUS  Charnock,  Armiger,^  Anglus,  et  nup.  in  hoc  regno  Beng%- 

Anglorum  Agens.  Mortalitat’is  suic  exuvlw  sab.  hoc  marmoM/dqnl 
poftuit,  V  Ui^.jpecbeatie  lesurrectipnis  ad  Christi  judicis^adventum  obdprnvr^al. 
iostauam  in  solo  non  suo  peregrinatua .  e^spt  diu,^  reversus  ^at  <lojnam,s^ 

depiip  die  Januarij,  1699.  Pwiter  jacet  Maria,  Jobi  pnrnbgemta,  Caroli  EyIie, 
Anglorum  hicce  praefecti,  conjux  charisaimaj  quae  obijt  19  die  Febrij,  A.D.  1696-7. 
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V  I  also  annex  a  fac-slinile  of  his  au-  Mr.  Orme,  who,  in  his  Historical 
tograph,  which  will  correct  (upon  uii-  hra^ments,  p.  281  et  seq.  uniformly 
questionable  authority)  the  error  of  spells  the  name  without  the  r,  CAarzoc/t. 


The  error  of  Mr,  Orme  probably  arose 
out  of  the  native  designation  of  Bar- 
rackpore,  a  place  distant  about  \b  miles 
from  Calcutta,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hughley,  which  is  called  and  is  also 
written  Clianok  by  the  natives.  This 
place  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
Charnock’s  favourite  retreats. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any 
ground  for  believing  that  Calcutta  pos¬ 
sessed  a  place  separately  and  suitably 
appropriated  to  Christian  worship,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of 
England,  for  at  least  seven  or  eight 
years  after  the  decease  of  Charnock. 
On  the  contrary.  Dean  Prideaux,  who 
dates  his  account  of  the  East  India 
settlements  of  the  English,  January 
23,  1694 — and  who  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  possessed  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  means  of  information,  says,  “There 
is  not  so  much  as  a  Chapel  in  any  of 
the  English  settlements  for  the  true 
religion,  except  at  Fort  St.  George.’* 

The  first  intimation  of  any  English 
Church  or  Chapel  at  Calcutta  bears 
date  in  1703.  Of  this  Church  the 
Rev.  Benjamin  Adams  is  described  as 
the  pastor,  in  the  following  inscription 
upon  his  wife’s  tomb,  formerly  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  John’s  Church  : 

*‘Inpiam  memoriam  Margaret.®  Adams, 
Rev.  Domini  Benja.minis  Adams,  Ecclesiae 
Xsti  In  Bengala  Pastoris,  dilectoe  olim  con- 
jugis.  Obijt  dechno  3tlo  calendarum  Sep- 
tembrls,  anno  Domini  1703.” 

Towards  the  erection  of  this  Church 
or  Chapel,  it  appears  from  other  docu¬ 
ments,  that  the  East  India  Company 
contributed  1000  rupees,  and  furnished 
the  iron-work  from  Fort  St.  George. 
In  ]SJov.  1714  Captain  Hunter  contri- 
\Mki\  80  rupees  for  the  use  of  this 
Clfdi'cji?''®  it  was  found 
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necessary  to  repair  the  middle  aile ; 
and  in  1722-3  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  new  roof  it.  The  following  is  a 
representation  of  it,  taken  from  a  sur¬ 
vey  supposed  to  have  been  executed 
between  1714  and  1730,  when  Calcutta 
was  fenced  in  by  palisadoes  only. 


R  f?  S  f?  S  R 


Of  this  first  edifice  Captain  Ha¬ 
milton  has  left  the  following  accountf : 

About  .50  yards  from  Fort  William, 
stands  the  Church,  built  by  the  pious  cha¬ 
rity  of  merchants  residing  there,  and  the 
Christian  benevolence  of  sea-faring  men, 
whose  affairs  called  them  to  trade  there ; 
but  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  being  subject 
to  mortality,  very  often  young  merchants 
are  obliged  to  officiate,  and  have  a  salary  of 
6OZ.  per  annum  added  to  that  the  Company 
allow  them  for  their  pains,  in  reading 
prayers  and  a  sermon  on  Sundays.” 

This  building  was  destroyed  by  a 
storm  and  hurricane,  which  happened 
in  the  night  between  the  11th  and 
12th  of  October,  1737-  So  tremen¬ 
dously  violent  was  the  concussion,  that 
it  levelled  most  of  the  walls  in  the 
town,  and  particularly  that  round  the 
burying  place ;  it  also  shattered  and 

't*  Captain  Hamilton  spent  his  'rfnae  T** 
trading  in  various  parts  of  the  Ea<tTridietti.®li 
from  the  year  16’ 8  8  to  lySS^and  published  1 
his  travels  in  1727.  ctmupasoq 
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threw  down  many  of  the  buildings, 
blew  up  the  bridges,  and  overturn¬ 
ed  or  laid  jjrostrate  the  church.  The 
steeple,  which  was  exceedingly  lofty, 
constituted  the  chief  ornament  of 
Calcutta.  Another  account  states 
“  The  high  and  ntagnificent  steeple  ol 
the  English  Church  sunk  into  the 
ground  without  breaking.”  In  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  tide  broke  in  upon 
and  carried  away  some  of  the  wharfs, 
ships,  and  stairs,  the  pier  on  the  fac¬ 
tory  wharf,  and  ships  at  Soota-soota. 
The  loss  in  shipping  was  very  great, 
and  is  thus  stated  in  your  Magazine  of 
1738  : 

“  It  is  computed  that  20,000  ships, 
barks,  sloops,  boats,  canoes,  &c.  have  been 
cast  away.  Of  nine  English  ships  then  in 
the  Gauges,  eight  were  lost,  and  most  of 
the  crews  drowned,  liarks  of  60  tons  were 
driven  by  the  wind  and  tide  two  leagues  uj) 
into  land  over  the  tops  of  high  trees.  Of 
foul*  Dutch  ships  in  the  river,  three  were 
lost,  with  their  crews  and  cargoes.  300,000 
*ou|s  are  said  to  have  perished,  and  the  wa- 
hr  the  Ganges  to  have  risen  forty  feet 
higher  than  usual.  ’ 

Not  long  after  the  destruction  or  total 
dilapidation,  of  this  Church,  measures 
appear  to  have  been  taken  for  its  re¬ 
instatement  at  the  cost  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  assisted  by  Government  ;  by 
whom  there  is  also  reason  to  believe 
it  was  from  time  to  time  repaired  and 
maintained.  To  this  second  Church,  as 
to  the  former,  standing  at  a  distance  of 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  fort,  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  with  the  Company’s  servants, 
to  walk  in  procession,  in  fine  weather, 
every  Sabbath  Day.  Many  of  thetn, 
upon  their  quilting  India,  left  to  it 
some  endowment  of  plate,  or  useful 
furniture,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  Communion  service  became  so 
rich,  as  afterwards  to  afi’ord  valuable 
plunder  for  the  troops  of  Surajah  ul 
I)owlah.  Of  tltese  endowments  only 
one  cup,  which  had  been  presented 
by  the  Society  for  promoting  Chris¬ 
tian  Knowledge,  was  cither  saved  or 
recovered  after  the  capture  of  17of), 
and  remained  with  some  plate  belong¬ 
ing,  to  tbe  Company  till  tlie  whole  was 
sold  and  melted  down  during  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  but,  it  is  believed,  without 
the  knowledge  of  Sir  John  Sliore. 

The  only  trace  of  the  form  of  this 
second  Church  which  I  have  seen  is 
the  subjoined  ichnography  upon  a  map 
of  Calcutta,  taken  ffb’in  an  'arid^ltt 
{>lan  of  the  city,  by  C.  Knipe,  dated 


Dec.  18,  1742;  from  an  original  by 
Theodore  Forrest  of  earlier  date. 


It  was  a  circumstance  singularly  un¬ 
fortunate  for  this  second  Church,  that 
wlien  Calcutta  was  besieged  by  Surajah 
ul  Dowlah  in  1756,  it  stood  not  only 
without  the  fort,  hut  within  point  blank 
cannon  shot  of  it.  Surajah  ul  Dowlah 
availed  himself  of  its  position,  and  after 
he  had  driven  the  small  British  force  in¬ 
to  their  garrison,  actually  assailed  them 
in  that  strong-hold  from  the  walls  and 
tower  of  their  Church,  atid  by  means  of 
it  eventually  obtained  that  fatal  advan¬ 
tage  which  led  to  the  catastrophe  of 
the  Black  Hole.  The  Church  of  course 
suffered  so  much  in  the  conflict,  that  it 
became  a  ruin,  arxl  was  desecrated,  and 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  Moors. 

Thus  ended  the  second  edifice  of  this 
kind  which  had  been  constructed  by' 

T-  .!•  L  ,,j  \r. 


the  English  in  (’alcutta. 


For  several  years  after  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  and  the  re-instatement  of  the 
British  settlers.  Divine  Service  wa«'peT^‘ 
formed  in  a  room  in  the  middle  of  ihe^' 
factory,  called  the  Chapel  of  the  Old 
Fort. 

At  length  a  project  was  started  for 
the  re-erection  of  the  Church,  which 
was  twice  deferred  on  account  of  •'the 
expence;  but  in  17?^3,  Rev,  \V.  John>< 
son,  with  the  other  Chaplains,  cipcufdt" 
ed  proposals  for  the  erection  of  a  neUr 
Churcir  by  public  subscription,  wdfch 
such  success,  that  by  the  month  rof 
January  1784,  the  sum  of  sikty  thou¬ 
sand  sicca  rupees  had  been  subscribed, 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  crin- 
duet  tlie  business,  consisting  of  \\  ar- 
ren  Hastings,  esq.  the  Governor-gene¬ 
ral  ;  Edward  Wheeler,  esq.  and  John 
Stables,  esep  of  council;  the  Chaplain, 
Secretary  to  Government,  and  several 
other  gentlemen  of  rank  in  the  service. 

The  site  chosen  by  these  gentlemen 
was  Charnock’s  cemetery  ;  and  in  Dee. 
1783,  Maha  Rajah  Nobkissen,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  Hindoo,  enfranchlseeT  and  made 
over  to  the  Governor-general  apiece  of 
ground,  valued  at  50,.UOO  rupees,  con^ 
sisting  of  six  begahs  aiid  10  biswaas 
adjoining  to  this  cemetery,  for  the  ex- 
j)ress  purpose  of  erecting  d  'Christian 
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Church  thereupon;  and  it  is  a  circum¬ 
stance  not  less  remarkable  than  true, 
that  another  native  named  Omichund, 
who  died  in  Calcutta  in  1/63,  gave  by 
will  30,000  rupees  towards  the  same 
object.  The  East  India  Company 
gave  the  same  sum.  The  contributions 
of  individuals  were  many  of  them 
higlily  respectable.  Mr.  Grant,  in 
particular,  who  was  then  at  Malda, 
contributed  500  rupees,  and  undertook 
to  superintend  a  supply  of  marble  from 
the  ruins  of  Gour  tor  the  pavement  of 
the  Church.  V’^arious  other  sums  were 
appropriated  by  the  Government  to¬ 
wards  the  erection  of  this  Church  ; 
particularly  a  portion  of  the  restitution 
money  paid  by  Nabob  Meer  JalFier 
Khan,  as  successor  of  Surajah  ul  Dow'- 
lah  ;  the  produce  of  a  church  lottery 
being  rs. 10,764  12  () ;  and  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  an  embroidered  tent,  and  of 
confiscated  property  taken  from  the 
enemy,  rs.  14,937.  In  addition  to  pe¬ 
cuniary  aid,  the  East  India  Company 
gave  furniture  to  the  new  Church, 
consisting  of  communion  plate,  an  or¬ 
gan,  a  clock,  bells,  and  a  velvet  cloth 
for  the  pulpit  and  desk.  Sir  John  Zof¬ 
fany,  the  painter,  who  was  then  in  In¬ 
dia,  contributed  a  splendid  altar-piece 
of  his  own  painting,  representing  the 
Last  Supper. 

The  plan  of  the  Church,  which  was 
finally  approved,  was  a  copy  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Stephen  in  VVal brook, 
London,  of  which  drafts  were  made 
by  Colonel  Polier,  Colonel  Fortnam, 
and  others;  and  in  January  1784, 
Lieutenant  James  Agg,  of  the  Engi¬ 
neer  corps,  a  professed  architect,  of¬ 
fered  his  services  to  the  Committee, 
which  were  accepted,  and  he  was 
chosen  to  superintend  the  building  of 
the  proposed  edifice,  of  which  the  first 
stone  was  laid  on  Tuesday,  April  6, 
1784.  On  the  morning  of  that  day, 
Mr.  Wheeler,  acting  president,  gave  a 
public  breakfast  at  the  old  court¬ 
house  ;  whence  he  proceeded,  attended 
by  the  principal  servants  of  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  chief  inhabitants  of  Cal¬ 


cutta  to  the  ground  upon  which  the 
church  was  to  be  erected,  when  the 
first  stone  was  laid  by  Mr.  Wheeler, 
with  the  usual  ceremonies,  and  a 
prayer,  written  for  the  occasion,  read 
by  Air.  Johnson.  The  following  in¬ 
scription  was  engraved  on  a  plate  of 
copper,  and  grooved  into  the  founda¬ 
tion  stone  : 

“The  first  stone  of  this  sacred  building, 
raised  by  the  liberal  and  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tion  of  British  Subjects  and  others,  was 
laid  under  the  auspices  of  the  Honourable 
Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  Governor-General 
of  India,  on  the  6th  day  of  April,  1784, 
and  in  the  23d  year  of  his  government.” 

In  addition  to  the  pecuniary  and 
other  aids  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  Davis,  who  had  made  ornamen¬ 
tal  painting  his  study,  offered  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  Committee  to  decorate  the 
Church.  Air.  Phineas  Hall,  a  barris¬ 
ter,  oft'ered  his  services  in  drawing  up 
the  contracts  with  such  people  as  the 
Committee  had  occasion  to  employ. 
Mr.  Wilkins  superintended  the  mould¬ 
ing  of  stones  prepared  at  Benares  ;  and 
Captain  Caldwell  dispatched  the  stones 
cut  from  the  quarries  at  Chunar;  Mr. 
Champion  of  Boglepore  procured  agate 
for  the  inside  plastering  of  the  Church; 
and,  lastly,  Earl  Cornwallis,  in  Dec. 
1786,  enriched  the  fund  by  a  private 
subscription  of  3000  sicca  rupees. 

On  Sunday,  the  24th  of  June,  1787, 
the  Church  being  finished,  was  conse¬ 
crated,  and  dedicated  to  St.  John  ;  the 
Governor  General,  Gen.  Carnac,  Sir 
Robert  Chambers,  Mr.  Justice  Hyile, 
and  many  other  persons  of  distinction, 
being  present.  After  the  act  of  con¬ 
secration,  a  sermon  was  preached  by 
the  senior  chaplain,  and  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  administered.  The  two  children 
of  Messrs.  R.  C.  Plowden  and  John 
Burgh  were  baptized,  and  public  bap¬ 
tism  recommended  to  the  congrega¬ 
tion.  Upon  the  same  day,  the  ground 
which  surrounds  the  Church  was  con¬ 
secrated  *. 

^  Upon  the  28th  of  June,  a  Select 
Vestry  was  held  at  the  new  Church* 


*  The  total  cost  of  this  edifice  appears  to  have  been  about  200,000  current  rupees.  There  were  ex¬ 
pended  upon  it  1,. 550.000  bucks.  The  foundation  contdns  27, C60  feet  of  solid  masonry.  The  floor 
forms  a  square  of  70  feet.  The  superficial  contents  of  the  roof  of  the  Church  is  10,700  square  feet- 
and  the  erection  of  the  spire  from  the  level  of  the  roof  cost  15,000  rupees.  The  following  curious  facts 
stated  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Grant  to  the  Committee  of  Management,  may  be  worthy  of  a  placp.-ia 
your  Miscellany  :  ^ 

G  I  ^  a)(2 

.  .  Matilda,  Juve 

I  imagine  a  number  of  stones  sufficient  for  the  pavement  of  the  new  Church  m<ty  be  collected  fi  otri 
the  rums  of  Gour,  The  stones  are  of  various  sixes  ;  many  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  long,  seven  ilich.nb 
to  fifteen  broad,  and  seldom  lesrv  than  six  inches  deep.  They  are  of  a  blue  colour  :  those  1  have  occa¬ 
sionally  yiewed  have  appeared  to  bdiewu  on  three  sides,  but  sot  polished.  All  the  remains  of  Gour 
are  unquestionably  the  property  of  Governirif  nt,  which  may  dispose  of  them  at  pleasure,  rfs  waS’Uthr' 
cimtoirt  of"  the  Soubabdats.  _ti  ,,  g  .  /» 

"  Itinjiy  not  be;  aroibs  to  add,  that  these  stdqes,  which  were  uscdJn  the  buildings  «f  (&6ur 

there  arc  among  the  ruins  a  (bw  llusc  Masses,  wlifch  appear  to  be  of  blue  tnarbfe;  and  ha?e  od- 

.  '  '  i’"'[  i/I)  lu  A 
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under  the  orders  of  the  Governor  Ge¬ 
neral,  at  which  his  Lordship  presided. 
There  were  also  present  the  Rev. 
Messrs.  W.  Johnson  and  T.  Blan¬ 
chard,  chaplains;  L.  Hay  and  R. 
Johnson,  esq.  churchwardens ;  C. 
Thornhill  and  C.  Sealy,  esq.  sidesmen. 
At  this  Vestry,  a  provisional  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  government  of  the  Church 
and  charity  funds,  founded  on  the  ana- 
logy  of  English  law,  was  made  by  the 
Governor  General,  l)y  virtue  of  his 
special  powers.  In  this  arrangement, 
it  was  expressly  stated,  that  “as  Cal- 
cniia  is  not  of  itself  a  parish,  though 
in  a  parish,  and  as  there  are  no  legal 
powers  to  levy  church-rates  in  ii,  or 
to  compel  the  j>errorinance.  of  some  of 
the  functions  properly  belonging  to 
the  otHce  of  churchwardens,  the  per¬ 
sons  acting  as  churchwardens  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  cannot  be  considered  by  the  law 
as  properly  described  under  that  speci¬ 
fication,  but  they  must  be  considered 
to  act  with  the  consent  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  for  whose  advantage  and  good 
they  perform  the  duty*.’^ 

The  charily  stock,  whicli  was  at 
this  time  between  two  and  three  lacks 
of  rupees,  together  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  charity  school,  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Select  Vestry. 

No  very  material  incident  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  third  Church  of 
Calcutta  froju  its  completion  till  the 
arrival  of  a  Diocesan.  The  occasional 
repairs,  alterations,  and  enlargements, 
which  took  place,  were  chiefly  at  the 
expence  of  the  Government,  by  whom 
also  the  establishment  was  and  still  is 
maintained;  itsannual  cost  was  4,633/. 
The  arrival  of  Dr. 'Middleton  in  1814 
augmented  this  charge  on  the  reve¬ 
nues  5,487/-  J  Id.  making  together 
10,111/.  I4s.  5d.  per  annum;  but  at 
the  same  time  converted  the  Church 
of  St.  John  at  Calcutta  into  the  Me¬ 
tropolitan  Church  of  an  English  Bi¬ 
shop,  and  established  a  power  in  Bri¬ 
tish  India,  capable,  as  it  is  administer¬ 
ed,  of  rendering  either  service  or  injury 
to  the  interests  of  religion  there. 

Not  the  least  observable  feature  in 


the  history  of  this  edifice  is  the  liberal 
co-operation  of  natives  in  its  crectiou; 
particularly  the  bequest  of  OmichniKl. 
He  had,  indeed,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  beeti  in  connexion 
with  the  English,  and  had  acquired 
much  of  his  property  in  trading  with 
them  as  a  contractor  for  clothes.  In 
the  oldest  ma|)  of  (’alcutta  that  I 
have  seen,  which,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  was  made  wlien  its  external 
defence  consisted  merely  of  palisa- 
does,  a  spot  is  marked  within  the 
Company’s  bounds as  the  gardcn-houSc 
of  Omichund,  who,  neverilieless, 
while  enjoying  the  British  protection 
within  their  bounds,  availed  himself 
of  every  ojiporlunity  to  cheat  them, 
and  was  more  than  once  smartly  fined 
for  his  conduct  in  that  respect.  I’he 
inferijr  agents  of  his  knavery  being  in 
the  employ  of  the  English,  received 
punishment  of  a  more  summary  kind. 
U  pon  some  trying  occasions  Omichund 
aiipearsalsotohave  been  a  |K)litical  agent 
ol  no  small  value  to  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment;  particularly  to  Lord  Clive  and 
Mr.  Watts  in  0-37,  l7-'’8,  and  1759. 
He  died  in  1763.  His  will  was  written 
in  the  Mahajnis  Nagree character ;  and 
it  has  been  since  stated  by  Mr.  Cham¬ 
bers  that  the  will  does  not  make  a  di¬ 
rect  bequest  for  an  English  (3hurch, 
but  gives  the  remainder  of  his  fortune, 
after  certain  bequests,  to  Gooroo-Go- 
vind,  liis  tutelary  saint,  to  be  bestowed 
for  charitable  uses  in  the  way  of  bis  re¬ 
ligion,  appointing  JIuzooree  Mull  his 
executor  and  almoner  in  that  mailer. 
This  statement  derives  great  probability 
from  the  fact  that  the  Church  w'as  not 
commenced,  although  contemplated, 
for  more  than  20  yearsafierCJniichnnd’.s 
decease,  and  transfers  from  him  to  his 
executor  the  credit  of  the  actual  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  sum  of  30,000rs.  to  this 
object.  From  the  mention  of  Gooroo 
Govind,  in  Omichund’s  will,  it  would 
apjiear  that  he  was  of  the  sect  of  the 
Sikhs,  of  whose  very  peculiar  manners 
and  tenets  Sir  John  Malcolm  published 
an  interesting  sketch  in  1817,  8vo. 

Yours,  &c.  T.  Fisher. 


I«h  l’l»e  most  rcmarkHMe  of  liiesc  Covered  tombs  of  the  kinijsof  Gour,  whence  they  were  removed 
aboQt  15  yenrs  at?o  (1768-9)  by  h  M  ijor  Adams,  employed  in  surveying,  who  intended  to  send  them  to 
Calcutta,  but  not  being  able,  to  weigh  tiiein  into  boats,  they  still  rcmHin  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Some  time  since  1  was  desired  to  give  iny  aid  in  procuring  blocks  of  marble  fiom  Gour  fora  private 
use,  but  us  I  knew  not  how  to  comp.y,  unless  these  masses,  which  arc  real  curiosities,  were  broketi  io' 
paits,  I  rather  declined.  Tlie  present  occasion  is,  however,  of  a  dili'ereiit  nature.  They  are  alicHcty 
removed  from  their  original  situations,  and  if  any  use  can  be  made  of  them  iiitire.  in  the  Church,  they, 
would  then  be  preserved,  ns  indeed  they  ricserve  to  be.  There  are  some  smaller  stones,  polished  and 
ornamented  with  sculptures  of  flowers,  fret-work,  etc.  and  a  few  free-stones  of  great  length.” 

•  On  the  27th  of  Dec.  1787,  being  the  Anniversary  of  St.  John  s,  a  General  Meeting  of  the 
masonS  in  Calcutta  was  held,  and  a  vciy  numerous  body  walked  in  procession  to  tbp  new  phur^,*’ 
wherp  they-  heard  an  historical  sermon  on  the  occasion  from  the  Rev.  .Mr  Toh’nsonj' a  metnbdr  of  the 
ffaterniLy,  who  traced  the  origin  of  the  Society  from  tlie  Ancient  Egyptians^  air4 
veral  revolutions,  encouragements,  and  persecutions,  dbwu  to  the  preselit  period ;  coi^luding  with' 
many  excellent  doctrinal  maxims  for  the  qualifications  and  roaductof  a  true  mason,  who  He  strongly 
argurd  mu-'t  Ire  a  good  mm. 
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Mr.  Urb.\n,  I'eL.  1. 

"'HE  accompanying  South-East 
view,  taken  in  December  1822, 
of  the  Parish  Church  of  Hampton-in- 
Ardeii,  in  Warwickshire  (see  Plate  I.) 
is  submitted  to  you  as  an  appropriate 
subject  for  an  engraving  in  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine. 

1  he  original  foundation  of  this 
Church,  whicli  is  dedicated  to  “our 
Lady  and  St.  Bartholomew,’’  may  be 
referred  to  a  very  early  period,  but  I 
do  not  find  any  record  of  the  precise 
time.  Dugdale,  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Warwickshire,  states  that  a  cniirch  in 
this  place  is  mentioned  in  Domesday ; 
.and  he  gives  a  list  of  patrons  and  in¬ 
cumbents  from  the  year  1250,  to  which 
his  continuator  Dr.  Thomas  has  pre¬ 
fixed  the  names  of  three  previous  in¬ 
cumbents.  It  is  also  stated  by  Dug¬ 
dale,  that  “this  Church  being  situate 
on  so  fair  an  ascent,  had  a  tall  spire, 
which  was  a  noted  mark  to  a  great 
part  of  the  woodland,  till  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  violence  of  lightning  and 
thunder  happening  on  St.  Andrew’s 
Day  at  night  in  the  year  l643,  it  was 
cloven,  and  fell  to  the  ground ;  at 
which  time  the  whole  fabric,  with 
the  tower,  were  torn  in  divers  places.’’ 

My  visit  was  of  so  short  duration, 
and  at  so  inclement  a  season,  that,  be¬ 
sides  my  drawing,  I  could  not  do  more 
than  take  a  glance  at  the  interior, 
which  is  of  antique,  thougli  rather 
plain  appearance.  Of  the  monumen- 
lal  inscriptions,  but  few  in  number, 
Dugdale  and  Dr.  Thomas  have  re¬ 
corded  all  of  any  interest  which  exist¬ 
ed  at  the  time  of  their  respective  pub¬ 
lications.  I  observed  but  one  that  had 
been  introduced  since  the  date  of  the 
latter. 

All  the  arms  in  the  windows  and 
upon  grave-stones  in  this  Church,  en¬ 
graved  ill  Dugdale,  are  gone  or  de¬ 
faced. 

One  inscription,  as  being  curious,  I 
beg  to  transcribe  from  Dugdale,  w’ho 
states  it  to  be  upon  a  stone,  “whereon 
are  the  portraitures  in  brass  of  a  man 
and  his  wife,”  but  the  copy  was  not 
quite  faithful  to  the  original  in  ortho¬ 
graphy  : 

bit  latent  CTicarbh^  ‘25rofte^  baiiuu;^  be 
bampton  in  arbena  et  !J5ota  hpor  eibj3f 

^l^an  it  beboberf  tbec  oft  to  bane  in 
niinbe 

Abat  tbou  bcale^t  toitb  tbp  banb  tbnt 
itfbalt  tbou  ftnb 

G*ht.  Mao.  Marche  18£4. 


Cbilbren  bin  tfioatbfuil  anb  unlietf  ftni 
unbinb, 

<iBtccutorsf  bin  couetoug  anb  keep  atl 
that  tbep  fi  nb. 

This  stone  I  found  about  the  centre 
of  the  middle  aile,  stripped  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  brasses.  The  figure 
of  tlie  woman  is  all  that  remains,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  small  piece  of  the  end  of  that 
brass  on  which  the  two  last  lines  of 
the  inscription  were  engraved.  The 
brass  containing  the  first  two  lines, 
“  Hie  jacent,”  &c.  was  lying  loose  on 
an  old  wooden  chest  in  the  vestry, 
vyhich  is  the  loiv  building  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  view. 

Dr.  Thomas  remarks,  that  on  the 
South  wall  of  the  chancel,  cut  in 
stone,  is  an  angel  holding  a  shield  on 
his  breast,  on  which  are  two  lions. 
This,  though  not  alluded  to  by  Dug¬ 
dale,  is  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and 
curious  relick  now  remaining  in  the 
Church,  and  deserving  of  more  parti¬ 
cular  notice.  It  rests  on  the  floor  of 
the  chancel,  and  has  been  much  de¬ 
faced  by  successive  daubings  of  a 
white  or  stone-coloured  wash.  There 
is  no  inscription  upon  it.  ^ 

In  the  church-yard,  facing  the 
Eastern  end  of  the  Church,  are  the 
remains  of  an.  antient  stone  cross,  hut 
the  perspective  and  inequality  of  the 
ground  prevented  their  being  shewn 
.in,  the  drawing.  There  are  several 
yew-trees  in  the  Church-yard. 

The  Church  is  a  vicarage  in  the 
diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.— 
Patrons,  the  Master  and  Brethren  of 
the  Hospital  of  Robert  Earl  of  Leices¬ 
ter  at  Warwick.  Present  incumbent, 
tha  Rev._  Richard  Lillington. 

Of  otFier  particulars  concerning  this 
Church,  I  purpose  taking  notes  at  a 
future  opportunity,  and  they  shall  be 
much  at  Mr.  Urban’s  service,  if  ac¬ 
ceptable. 

In  1690  George  Fentham  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  mercer,  by  his  will,  gave 
certain  freehold  estates  upon  trust,  to 
apply  the  yearly  income  thereof  for 
ever  to  charitable  purposes  in  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  Hampton  (the  place  of  nis 
birth),  namely,  in  teaching  and  in¬ 
structing  the  poor  children  of  the  pa¬ 
rish,  in  setting  them  out  apprentices, 
and  in  relieving  and  encouraging  poor 
inhabitants  of  the  parish  who  honestly 
labour  and  endeavour  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  families  with¬ 
out  charging  the  parish  theiewiih,  or 

.  “  other 
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**  otlKt’  like  chivrltaUli  maltcf/^  Tl*€ 
Selection  of  the  particular  objects  of 
the  above  charity,  and,  for  the  most 
port,  the  apporlionniciU  of  the  funds 
to  the  several  purposes  of  the  trust  is 
left  in  the  disccetion  of  the  major  part 
of  the  male  copyholders  inhabiting 
within  the  manor,  a  certain  number 
of  whom  are  the  trustees  of  the  charity 
’estates;  the  present  gross  income  of 
which  is  about  150/.  per  annum. 

The  parish  of  Hampton  in  Arden, 
through  which  runs  the  little  river 
Blithe,  is  situate  about  midway  be¬ 
tween  Birmingham  and  Coventry,  in 
the  hundred  of  Hemlingford,  It  is 
extensive,  and  comprises  the  villages 
or  hamlets  of  Knowle,  Balsall,  and 
several  others.  Knowle  and  Balsall 
have  separate  churches  or  chapels,  to 
which  llainpton-in-Arden  is  the  mo¬ 
ther  church.  Of  Knowle  Chapel  there 
is  a  good  engraving  in  your  volume  for 
1808,  partii.  p.  7^9,  from  a  drawing 
by^your  worthy  friend  Mr.  Hamper. 

The  village  of  Hampton-in-Arden 
being  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from 
the  turnpike  road  to  Coventry  on  the 
North,  and  that  to  Warwick  on  the 
South,  is  a  place  of  very  little  resort, 
and  does  not  exhibit  much  sign  of  in¬ 
crease  or  improvement.  Its  weekly 
market  is  disused,  but  two  annual 
fairs  are  held  here.  The  population, 
exclusive  of  Knowle  and  Balsall,  is 
probably  about  400. 

The  manor  belongs  to  the  Crown, 
as  does  a  considerable  quantity  of  land 
in  the  parish. 

•  The  open  fields  and  waste  lands  in 
the  manor  were  divided  and  enclosed 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1805. 

For  additional  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  church,  parish,  and  manor  of 
Hampton,  in  early  times,  see  Dug- 
dale’s  Warwickshire,  Dr.  Thomas’s 
-edition.  Geo.  Yates. 

- # - 

Mr.  Urban,  Balh,  Feh.  10. 

IN  your  Number  for  January  last, 
are  two  Letters  with  the  siguatures 
**  Causidicus’’  and  “  J.  P.’’  on  the 
subject  of  Circumstantial  Evidence ; 
the  former  in  favour  of  that  species  of 
testimony;  the  latter  not.  Both  com- 
niunlcalions  are  extremely  curious, 
and  very  ably  written  :  they  relate  to  a 
most  interesting  question,  and  one 
more  difficult  to  atljust  than  may  at 
fir^t  appear;  in  fact,  it  is  not  easy  to 


say  oil  which  side  the,  arguments  are 
strongest.  For  my  part,  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  give  my  voice  against  the 
testimony  all’orded  by  circumstance* 
only. 

1  could,  perhaps,  repeat  many  sto¬ 
ries  to  the  purpose;  I  shall,  however, 
confine  inysell  to  one,  and  one  most 
remarkable,  the  particulars  of  Vvdnch 
have  in  all  likelihood  never  reached 
any  person  now  living  as  they  reached 
me.  I  am  in  possession  of  a  (wretch¬ 
edly)  printed  sheet,  published  at  Dick’s 
CofiTec-house  in  Dublin,  nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago,  containing:  the 
Trial  at  large,  with  all  the  evidence 
adduced,  of  an  individual  brought  up 
before  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Rogerson,  and  other  Jud^sof  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  Friday,  May 
24,  1728.  The  prisoner,  a  getulemun> 
ivas  charged  with  the  murder  of  his 
maid  servant;  and  the  substance  of, 
the  facts  sworn  to  was  briefly  as  fbl-' 
lows.  An  opposite  neighbour  saw 
him  admitted  into  his  house  about  10 
at  night  by  the  maid  servant,  who 
opened  the  hail  door  for  her  master, 
holding  in  her  hand  a  lighted  candle 
in  a  brazen  candle-slick.  Not  long 
after,  the  gentleman  threw  open  the 
street-door,  and  made  an  alarm,  ex¬ 
claiming  that  bis  servant  was  murder¬ 
ed.  Many  persons  entered  the  house; 
the  woman  was  found  a  corpse  in  the 
kitchen  ;  her  head  fractured,  her  neck 
wounded  so  as  to  divide  the  jugular 
vein,  and  her  dress  steeped  in  blood. 
On  further  search,  the  inquirers  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  prisoner  had  on  a 
clean  shirt,  while  one  much  and 
freshly  stained  with  blood,  and  ascer¬ 
tained  to  be  his,  was  discovered  in  the 
recess  of  a  cupboard  ;  where  also  was 
found  a  silver  goblet  bearing  marks  of 
a  bloody  thumb  and  fingers.  The  pri¬ 
soner  almost  faiutpd  through  tetEor,  on 
being  shewn  the  shirt,  ^c.  and  ac¬ 
cused  loudly  by  neighbours  and  stran¬ 
gers  of  the  crime  of  murder.  He  was 
speedily  found  guilty  by  a  respectable 
jury,  aud  executed.  His  defence,  on 
trial,  was,  that  the  maid  servant  had 
admitted  him  as  sworn  ;  that  she  then 
went  down  to  the  kitchen  ;  that  he 
turned  into  his  parlour ;  that  l^d 
occasion  then  to  call  the  servant 
did  so  ;  but  not  being  answefcxL  went 
himself  down  to  the  kitchen,  atia  ibund 
the  woman  lying  dead  on  ihp  flohrj 
that  not  knowing.her  to  de»d^  lind 
being  a  skilful  surgieon,  he  proceeded 

instantly 
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instantly  to  open  a  vein  in  her  neck  j 
that  in  moving  the  body,  which  was 
very  bloody,  the  blood  had  profusely 
stamed  his  hands  and  shirt-sleeves; 
that  he  then  thought  it  best  to  make 
an  alarm  for  assistance,  but  being 
afraid  of  the  immediate  bad  effect 
which  his  appearance  might  produce 
on  the  minds  of  those  who  should  see 
him  in  such  a  condition  at  a  late  hour, 
and  naturally  suspect  more  than  he 
could  clearly  explain  (being  greatly 
confused,  and  as  a  French  refugee, 
xiot  speaking  English  fluently)  ;  he 
resolved  to  change  his  linen  first ;  and 
liad  displaced  the  silver  cup  in  order  to 
thrust  his  bloody  shirt  out  of  sight. 
This  story  seemed,  and  does  seem,  in¬ 
credible  :  the  prisoner  was  a  foreigner, 
and  a  man  of  shy  and  lonely  habits ; 
the  belief  of  his  criminality  w'as  there¬ 
fore  readily  entertained. 

But  now  for  the  dismal  truth,  which 
should  operate  as  an  awful  warning 
against  the  too  ready  reception  of  Cir¬ 
cumstantial  Rvidence.  Several  years 
after  the  prisoner’s  execution,  a  dying 
penitent  confessed  himself  to  a  priest, 
who  repeated  the  confession  to  a  j>er- 
son  connected  with  the  vyriter  of  this 
article,  and  one  who  was  interested  for 
jjie  reputation  of  the  exiled  French  in 
general,  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  un¬ 
happy  sufferer.  It  appeared,  by  his 
own  free  acknowledgment,  that  the 
penitent  was  concealed  in  the  prison¬ 
er’s  house  for  the  purpose  of  robbing 
it,  at  the  moment  of  the  gentleman’s 
return ;  that  hearing  him  enter,  he 
resolved  to  escape ;  that  the  woman 
saw  and  attempted  to  detain  him ; 
that  he  fearing  detection,  knocked  her 
dowm  with  the  candlestick  she  still  bad 
in  her  hand  j  and,  by  a  back  way,  fled 
unnoticed  from  the  premises. 

I  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of 
this  detail,  because  1  think  the  narra¬ 
tive  singular,  and  belonging  to  one  of 
the  most  important  topics  which  can 
engage  the  human  mind.  The  most 
blameless  may  be  the  victims  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  nor  can  any  reflecting 
man  in  civilized  life  be  sure  that  he  is 
safe.  E.  M. 

Mr.  Urbax,  Feh.  23. 

OWEVEll  severely  and  justly 
the  Romish  Church  Is  to  be  re¬ 
probated,  oil  account  of  her  departure 
from  the  “simplicily  and  godly  sin¬ 
cerity’’  of  the  apostolic  faith,  still  in¬ 
asmuch  a^  she  has  preserved,  though 


it  be  veluti  in  tenebris.  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  doctrines  of  our  religion,  sire  has  a 
powerful  claim  on  our  respect.  We 
ament  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
too  many  of  her  Idolatrous  usages,  but 
there  are  others,  “  melioris  cevi,"  which 
appeal  to  our  feelings  for  the  truth  of 
their  excellence  and  utility.  Like  the 
Puritans  of  former  times,  so  .some  Pro¬ 
testants  now,  in  their  fears  of  her  poli¬ 
tical  ascendancy,  regard  the  Romish 
Church  with  such  unmingled  aversion, 
that,  without  allowing  themselves  an 
inquiry  into  their  nature,  they  con¬ 
demn  her  services  en  masse.  But  to 
concede  nothing  to  their  merits,  and 
to  deal  only  an  invective  against  the 
errors  of  the  Catholics  as  a  body,  is 
not  the  way  to  benefit  ourselves,  or  to 
recover  them. 

In  a  respect  for  things  sacred,  in  the 
exercise  of  self-denial,  and  in  a  devout 
and  diligent  attendance  on  the  means 
of  grace,  they  are  beforehand  with  us ; 
and  as  Protestants  we  ought  to  be 
humbled  and  shamed  by  the  compari¬ 
son  ;  possessing  as  we  do  clearer  light 
to  instruct  us  in  the  nature  of  these 
duties,  and  nobler  motives  to  engage 
us  to  the  performance  of  them,  than 
the  legend  of  a  saint,  or  the  dread  of 
the  confessional. 

After  a  stormy  night,  and  a  rough 
passage  across  the  Channel,  the  first 
object  that  met  my  eyes  on  the  French 
shore  was  the  lofty  cross,  with  the  co¬ 
lossal  and  well-executed  figure  of  the 
suffering  Saviour — 

Bright  rising  o’er  the  foaming  wave,” 

A  representation  more  powerful  in  ef¬ 
fect,  and  more  characteristic  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  land,  than  even  “the  heaven-di¬ 
rected  spire.”  What  object  could  bet¬ 
ter  remind  the  distressed  mariner  of 
the  power  and  grace  of  Him  who 
walked  upon  the  sea,  and  turned  the 
tempest  to  a  calm,  and  thus  inspire 
him  with  thankfulness  and  hope. 
When  I  saw  here  and  in  other  partsi 
of  the  country,  a  suppliant  kneeling  at 
that  crucifix,  which  led  me  to  medi¬ 
tate,  and  him  to  an  act  of  worship,  I 
could  have  wdshed  that  the  stone 
crosses  which  once  adorned  our  land¬ 
scapes,  and  which  not  our  reformers, 
but  their  tasteless  successors  destroyed, 
were  again  erected,  not  as  points  of 
idolatry,  but  of  thankful  recollection^ 

The  churches  in  France,  and  espe¬ 
cially  those  built  by  out*  ancestors  in 
Korniandy,  in  their  various  and  aj)- 
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pr9priat?  decorixtipns,  as  well  as  archl- 
tecturat  beauty,  generally  please  the 
stranger.  Not  used  as  places  of  sepul¬ 
ture,  there  is  the  absence  of  that  damp 
and  unhealthy  effluvia  common  to  our 
oldel*  churches,  together  with  those 
chilling  and  dreary  associations  con¬ 
nected  with  proximity  to  the  dead. 
No  excluding  pews  injure  the  beauty, 
and  limit  the  freedom  of  the  house  of 
God, — all  is  open,  light,  and  cheerful. 
Here,  as  if  to  atone  for  withholding 
the  Bible,  is  the  storied  window,  the 
sculptured  column,  and  the  painted 
canvas,  to  teach  the  unlearned  eye  its 
facts;  and  the  holy  water,  the  lighted 
taper,  and  mystic  rite,  to  exemplify  its 
doctrines.  Numerous  side  chapels  con¬ 
tain  each  its  altar-piece,  votive  offer¬ 
ing,  and  inscription ;  and  here  are 
seen  the  solitary  worshippers  before 
the  shrine  of  their  patron  saint,  or  the 
priest  amid  a  kneeling  group,  perform¬ 
ing  a  silent  mass :  the  cnurch-doors 
stand  continually  open  for  public  or 
private  prayer.  At  the  sound  of  the 
morning  bell,  the  market  and  shop 
are  perceptibly  thinned,  in  order  to 
crowd  the  Church,  and  again  at  even¬ 
tide  yet  greater  numbers,  in  cleanly 
attire,  the  toils  of  the  day  concluded, 
are  collected  beneath  the  same  roof,  to 
bear  a  part  in  the  vesperal  chaunt.  O 
how  unlike  this  the  conduct  of  Pro¬ 
testants,  among  whom  the  business 
and  bustle  of  life  knows  no  such  salu¬ 
tary  suspension,  whose  churches  af¬ 
ford  no  retreat  for  private  meditation, 
of'  if  open^tvyice  a  week,  as  if  contriv¬ 
ed  to  forbid  their  being  resorted  to, 
the  service  is  celebrated  at  an  hour  the 
most  inconvenient,  and  accompanied 
wdlh  no  inspiring  melody.  No  gay 
procession  of  the  white-robed  minis¬ 
ters  of  religion,  attended  by  their 
flocks,  making  the  air  ring  with  the 
glad  accents  of  praise,  mark  the  neg¬ 
lected  festivals  of  the  lleformed 
Church  ;  with  all  that  was  supersti¬ 
tious,  we  bave  lost  much  that  was 
useful,  in  bringing  the  services  of  Re¬ 
ligion  into  our  streets,  and  before  the 
doors  of  those  who  will  not  listen  to  it 
in  the  sanctuary.  It  is  true  “  the  3a- 
erjarnonts  were  not  ordained  of  Christ 
to'  be  gazed  upon,  or  to  be  carried 
abdut;”  but  processional  songs  of 
triumph,  serving  to  identify  Religion, 
wiih  the  festivities  of  a  season,  are  not 
therefore:  hnmeaning  ^ud  vain. 

"V^ou  Frptestants  (observed  a  Ca¬ 
tholic  lady)  expect  lu^cjuigf  Heaven  so 


easily;  for  whatever  your  Church  may 
recommend,  slic  exacts  no  rigorous 
penance,  no  humiliating  private  con¬ 
fessions,  and  no  scrupulous  fasts. 
Surely  the  constant  exercise  of  self- 
examination,  prayer,  and  the  occa¬ 
sional  abstemiousness  required  of  u^ 
better  accords  with  the  self-denying 
precepts  of  Christianity,  than  the  in¬ 
difference  manifested  among  you.*’ 
Now,  however  properly  we  may  dis¬ 
pense  with  a  course  of  outward  disci¬ 
pline,  rightly  construing  the  required 
mortification  to  be  rather  that  of  the 
spiritual  than  the  bodily  members,  yet 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many  who 
reproach  the  Catholics  with  resting 
short  of  the  intended  grace  in  zeal  of 
the  outward  observance,  have  them¬ 
selves,  in  denying  the  expediency  of 
the  one,  forgotten  the  necessity  of  the 
other.  And  if,  as  is  the  case  among 
some  Protestants,  the  gay  round  of  en¬ 
joyment  knows  no  pause,  not  even  the 
sacred  hours  of  the  Sabbath,  we  may 
be  well  suspected  by  our  Catimlic 
neighbours,  wdvatever  be  our  preten¬ 
sions  to  superior  discernment  on  these 
subjects,  of  a  practical  infidelity.  In¬ 
deed,  the  conduct  of  continental  tra¬ 
vellers  in  general  gives  any  thing  but 
a  favourable  impression  of  their  cha¬ 
racter  as  Christians.  ITiey  affrpnt  the 
prejudices  of  the  Catholic,  by  their  ir¬ 
reverent  behaviour  in  the  churches 
during  the  celebraTion  of  Divine  Scr-. 
vice;  they  sneer  at  his  conscientious, 
abstinence  from  animal  food  on  those 
days  the  ritual  prescribes ;  and  while 
they  are  shocked  at  the  open  theatre 
on  the  Sunday  evening,  they  are  not, 
ashamed  to  spend  the  whole  of  that 
day  in  lounging  about  the  promenades, 
or  in  travelling  across  the  country.  It 
is  not  expected  thtit  a  Protestant 
should  bow  down  to  a  consecrated 
wafer,  or  stand  uncovered  in  (heir 
streets  while  it  is  borne  triumpliantly 
along,  but  he  might  witness  with  de¬ 
corum  and, even,  with  respect  the  ser¬ 
vice  In  which  he  must  not  join.  AH 
the  services  are  not  thus  exceptionable ; 
the  greater  number  in  their  order  and 
phraseology  hear  an  evident  alliance 
to  our.  own,  which,  so  far  from  being 
a  blemish,  as  Dissenters  pretend,  com-' 
mends  the  good  taste  and  wisdom  of 
our  Reformers,  wlio  in  our  Liturgy 
iiave  given  u.s  almost  all  the  breviary, 
but  its  errors,  and  who,  whfle  th^y 
struck  out  uuscriptural  addresses  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  and  ba'uit^,  did  not  oW»- 
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liiih  all  rrtentidn  of  their  names,  but 
cdnvert€ti  the  intercessory  prayer  into 
a  thaTihful  memorial  of  their  piety. 
Bcit  too  many  Protestants,  prejudiced 
because  they  will  not  be  at  the  pains 
to  understand  them,  turn  away  equally 
frotn  vesbers  as  from  mass,  unin- 
ftireticed  by  regret  or  charity,  in  the 
self-complacent  spirit  of  him  who  said, 
“God,  1  thank  thee  that  I  am  not  as 
other  men,  nor  even  as  this  publican;’’ 
such  at  least  their  scornful  behaviour 
gives  us  reason  to  suppose. 

A  Catholic  funeral  affords  a  pleas¬ 
ing  and  imposing  spectacle.  Instead  of 
the  corpse  being  committed  to  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  a  cumbrous  and  expensive  train 
of  undertakers, 

“  Who  painful  watch 

The  sick  man’s  door,  and  live  upon  the  dead. 
By  letting  out  their  persons  by  the  hour. 

To  mimic  sorrow  when  the  heart’s  not  sad,” 

the  bier  is  borne  to  the  distant  ceme¬ 
tery  between  the  hands  of  persons,  the 
age  and  sex  of  the  deceased.  Instead 
of  an  unmeaning  grim  display  of  black 
feathers,  and  empty  carriages, the  white- 
robed  choir  bearing  the  silver  cross  and 
lighted  taper,  and  singing  the  service, 
lead  the  procession,  which  is  followed 
by  a  long  train  of  mourners,  bearing 
garlands  to  tltrow  into  the  tomb  ;  and, 
when  the  funeral  of  a  girl,  all  the  young 
females  of  the  village  attend,  habited 
in  White.  All  who  have  seen  their  ce¬ 
meteries,  remote  from  the  town,  plant¬ 
ed  with  evergreens,  and  preserved  from 
intrusion,  must  wish  thatour  unwhole¬ 
some  system  of  interment  in  and  about 
the  Church j  were  at  length  forbidden, 
and  those  adopted  which  converts  a 
public  nuisance  into  a  delightful  re¬ 
treat.  -  Anglicanus. 


Mr.  U  RBAN,  Feh.  26. 

observations  of  “  Ferret 
«!  verhis  RaT,”  on  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  in  Jannary  Num¬ 
ber,  p.  3(5,  are  sO  extravagant  in  their 
nature,  that  they  must  fail  of  their  in¬ 
tended  effect,  atw  injure  the  cause  they 
attempt  to'  serve ;  for  in  his  haste  to 
echo  Mr.  Gleig’s  objections,  F.  has 
fallen  into  a  singular  inconsistency. 
Fot^mstance,  while  he  represents  the 
acPvocates  of  the  Society  as  “aspiring 
men,  taking  ad^untagc  of  public  cre- 
dulity/as  supporting  a  pompous  bub¬ 
ble  ;  accessory  to  the  pretendenl  con¬ 
version  of  rogues,  and  proceeding  on 
a  systehi  'of  puff  and  deception,”  he 


:/i  Missionary  Sociefy. 

yet  most  unaccountably  allows  they 
■may  he  “well-meaning  men,”  as  it 
it  were  possible  they  could  be  knaves 
and  simpletons  at  the  same  time.  He 
would  hate  done  Well  lb'  Investigate 
the  subject,  as"  Weil  as  to  adopt 
opinioits  of  the  author  whorh  he  eiiip- 
gizes ;  for  then,  more  guarded  and  de-,> 
finite  in  his  Statements,  his  attack 
would  not  have  so  completely  exem¬ 
plified  the  telum  imhelle  sine  ictu. 
Had  Mr.  G.  also  carefully  read  the 
history  of  the  Society’s  proceedings, 
he  might  have  escaped  the  inconve¬ 
nience  of  bringing  forward  accusations 
which  have  been  long  since  urged,  and 
answered  to  the  satisfaction  of  candid 
men,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  increas¬ 
ing  patronage  given  to  the  Society,  not 
only  by  members  of  the  Senate,  but 
of  our  Universities.  Another,  and  a 
bolder  champion,  the  late  Archdeacon 
Thomas,  openly,  and  in  person,  in¬ 
dicted  this  Society  on  those  very  counts 
which  Mr.  G.  has  done.— 1st.  That 
the  Society  was  misnamed.  2nd.  That 
its  spirit  was  innovatory  of  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  discipline.  3rd.  That  its  object  was 
anticipated  by  the  Society  for  propa¬ 
gating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  ; 
and  4th.  That  its  Missionarie’s  were 
enthusiasts. 

The  Archdeacon  waited  not  for  re¬ 
ply,  but  a  masterly  defence  soon  ap¬ 
peared,  which  explained  and  refuted 
these  several  charges  — and  first,  vvith 
reject  to  the  obnoxious  appellation, 
“  Church  Missionary  Society,”  that  it 
intended  nothing  official,  or  exclusive, 
but  merely  intimated  a  Society  sup¬ 
ported  by  members  of  the  Established 
Church ;  that  the  name  by  which  it 
had  been  long  designated  “  Society  for 
Missions  to  Africa  and  the  East,”  hai 
given  jfface  to  the  one  in  question  for 
brevity  and  distinction’s  sake. 

That  it  failed  of  ihre  patronage  of 
the  whole  Episcopal  Bench,  if  ah  ar¬ 
gument  against  its  legitimacy,  lilight 
have  applied  also  to  a  chartered  Society, 
which  for  sixty  years  after  its  forma¬ 
tion,  had  only  fourteeri  Bishops  on  its 
list.  What  then  becomes  of  Mr,  G.’s 
animadversions  on  this  hedd,  when, 
so  far  from  contravening  ecclesiastical 
authority,  its  Missionaries  in  India  re¬ 
ceived  the  commendation  of  the  lute, 
and  have  the  sanction  and  support  pf 
thepnSsent  Bislidp  of  Calcfifta ;  ’ vyhpi 
previous  to  his  departure,  per^ndtlj^!ad- 
vocated  the  cause  of  this  Society  at  its 
last  anniversary  mcctin;j;.  ’‘Indcckl  it  is 
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ilifficult  to  imagine  bow  irree^nlarities 
can  exist,  when  the  lip.  of  London, 
who  ordains,  must  also  take  cognizance 
of  the  several  Missionaries  who  are 
sent  out.  Because  the  Society  for  Pro¬ 
pagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Park 
exists,  and  therefore  the  labours  of  this 
are  unnecessary,  is  not  manifest,  since 
by  the  charter  of  tlie  former  its  ciforts 
were  specially  and  exclusively  directed 
to  the  subjects  ol  this  country  resid¬ 
ing  in  our  own  colonies.  U  p  to  the 
period  of  the  King’s  Letter  in  18 IQ, 
when  its  operations  were  extended,  it 
nevei-  did  employ  a  single  Missionary 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  Hea¬ 
thens  to  the  Christian  Faith.  Till 
then  it  had  never  called  forth,  or  at¬ 
tached  to  itself  the  missionary  spirit 
of  the  country,  or  even  attempted  to 
do  so.  Had  it  been  a  missionary  ra¬ 
ther  than  a  colonial  institution,  with 
means  adequate  to  the  end  poposed, 
and  employing  those  means  to  the  best 
advantage,  it  might  have  l)een  impro¬ 
per  to  nave  framed  another ;  but  as 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  had  a 
separate  and  conlessedly  important  end 
in  view,  viz.  the  Conversion  of  the 
Heathen,  tliere  was  abundant  cau^ 
for  its  institution.  Here  no  rivalry  is 
intended;  both  have  distinct  provinces, 
both  seem  deserving  t>f  encouragement. 
So  far  from  cherishing  an  esprit  de 
corpSt  it  is  pleasing  to^  find  many  -of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society’s  wann¬ 
est  friends,  even  its  secretaries,  coatri- 
butieg  members  to  the  other  Society. 
Not  quite  so  consistent  is  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  elder  Society’s  eulogists, 
who  act  like  the  Archdeacon  alluded 
Xo,  while  he  arraigned  the  Prelates  who 
supported  both,  himself  subscribed  to 
neither. 

.  If  any  proof  w^ere  wanting  of  the 
conciliatory  disposition  of  this  accused 
Society,  it  would  be  seen  in  their  ge¬ 
nerous  grant  of  6,000/.  to  the  Calcutta 
Episcopal  College,  in  common  with 
the  two  chartered  Societies,  and  more 
than  this  of  1000/.  per  ann.  towards  its 
necessities,  and  till  it  should  cease  to 
be  wanted  ;  a  circumstance  whicb^  as 
Mr.  G.  quoted  some  remarks  from  a 
more  liberal  opponent  in  the  “  Quar¬ 
terly  Review,”  he  must  have  known, 
and  was  bouiwl  in  candour  to  have  no¬ 
ticed.  As  well  the  overflowing  sums 
once  conttibutetl  in  aid  of  the  charter¬ 
ed  Society,  from  those  Churches  and 
Chapels  where  ^rraona  in  aid  of  the 
other  are  annually  preached,  unan¬ 


swerably  prove  iu  desire  to  cq-opc- 
rate. 

It  speaks  volumes  to  the  suitableness 
and  general  good  conduct  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Missions,  when  an  adverse  pen, 
from  a  long  series  of  reports,  can  pro¬ 
duce  only  one  or  two  Injudicious  con¬ 
versations,  and  these  garbled,  and  ta¬ 
ken  out  of  their  connection  with  qua¬ 
lifying  circumstances.  There  is  one 
given  at  length,  in  which  a  Mr.  Phom, 
of  the  Cape  Mission,  is  a  chief  speaker, 
and  which  was  intended  to  prove  so 
much;  unfortunately  for  Mr.  G.’s  argu¬ 
ment,  Mr.  T.  was  not  a  Missionary  of 
this  Society,  but  of  one  generally  sup¬ 
ported  by  Dissenters.  As  if  these  things, 
if  true,  could  balance  the  acknowledged 
and  beneficial  result  of  the  Society's  la¬ 
bours  in  Western  Africa,  India,,  and 
the  Mediterranean,  where  their  Mj?" 
sionaries  enjoy  ilie  ajiprohation  ^qfld 
countenance  of  the  civil  aulboruies. 
He  must  possess  unenviable  feelings, 
a  dull  head,  and  a  cold  heart,  who  can 
read  without  Interest  the^  journals  of 
their  late  devoted  Missionary,  Mr. 
Johnson,  whose  successful  labours 
among  tlie  liberated  Negroes  in  Sierra 
Leone  have  astonl'^hcd  those  who  knew 
what  was  once  their  wretched  and  de¬ 
graded  state.  Here  the  genius  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  exerted  her  lieavcnly  influ¬ 
ence,  and  “  the  waste  howling  wilder¬ 
ness”  is  become  fertile  as  “  the  garden 
of  the  Lord.”  Several  hundred  Negroes 
are  regular  and  devout  attendants  on 
divine  worship,  and  their  children  re¬ 
ceiving  religious  instruction.  The  Gp- 
vernor  testifies  that  swearing  and  In¬ 
toxication  are  hardly  known  aptong 
them. 

“  The  wretch  who  once  sang  wildly,  dgflc’d, 
and  laugh’d,  [draught. 

And  suck’d  in  dizzy  madness  with  Iii» 
Has  wept  a  silent  flood,  reyers’d  his  way'?, 

Is  sober,  meek,  benevolent,  and  prays ; 

Feeds  sparingly,  communicates  his  store, 
Abhors  the  craft  he  boa.stcd  of  before, 

And  he  that  stole,  has  learnt  to  steal  no 
more.” 

Mr.  G.  has  attempted  to  shew  thqt 
religious  instruction  is  of  no  avail  till 
a  considerable  degree  of  civilization  is 
eft'ected  ;  but  here  the  reverse  Is  ma¬ 
nifest,  for  the  simjtle  and  faithful  ex¬ 
hibition  of  scriptural  truth,  by  an  af¬ 
fectionate  pastor,  has,  through  the 
blessing  of  God,  been  the  means  qf 
pivUiziug  the  colonj.  Indeed .cl.vijj- 
zation,  whether  it  precedes.  reUgioU* 
instrucllon  or  no,  must  ncccssafily  nc- 

coin- 
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com  puny  all  attemjJtj  to  evangtli^e  the 
Heathen. 

It  is  trinnTpharrtT^  asked,  if,  (In  allu¬ 
sion  to  onr  Saviour s  advent)  “the  ful¬ 
ness  of  time”  docs  not  intimate  a  re- 
rjuisite  degree  of  civilization  ;  why  was 
our  Saviour’s  corning  delayed  till  the 
4()00th  year  of  the  world — why  but 
for  this  reasonable  cause  of  delay  did 
God  for  so  long  a  time  keep  back  a 
species  of  knowledge  so  essential  to 
tne  present  and  future  happiness  of  his 
ereatures  ?  But  are  we  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  supposing  the  benefits  of 
the  Christian  dispensation  limited  to 
Christian  ages;  and  the  progress  of  the 
world  in  refinement,  the  sole  reason 
for  a  delay  which  seemed  rather  intend¬ 
ed  to  exercise  the  faith  of  Gktd’s  peo¬ 
ple?  Seen  in  the  medium  of  types  and 
ceremonies,  and  through  the  long  vista 
of  ages,  the  sincere  Israelite  trusted  for 
acceptande  with  God  in  the  merits  of 
a  promised  Saviour,  “the  Lamb  slain 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world  he 
looked  forward,  just  aa  true- Christians 
look  back  to  the  efficacy  of  the  same 
sacrifice. 

But  Mr.  G.  and  some  others  accuse 
the  Society  of  an  unhallowed  interfer¬ 
ence  vt’ith  the  providential  go^'ernment 
of  God,  in  this  wide  attempt  to  evan¬ 
gelize  the  world ;  but  this  is'  a  question 
of  propriety,  which  it  may  not  occur  to 
them  they  have  also  to  settle  with  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know¬ 
ledge. 

It  is  not  for  us- to  speculate  on  what 
may  he  the  future  state  of  the  Heathen, 
who  live  and  die  such,  or  how  far  the 
uncoVenanted  mercies  of  God  extend. 
We  are  called  upon  to  pity  them,  to 
pray  for  them,  and  help  them ;  and 
while  we  know  that  the  genius  of  Pa¬ 
ganism  is- cruelty;  of  Mahometanism, 
sensuality;  and  of  Popery,  ignorance; 
wc  must  be  sensible  that  the  moral 
condition  of  a  people,  where  either  of 
these  systems  prevail,  is  sufficiently  de¬ 
plorable  to  justify  our  judicious  endea¬ 
vours  to  enlighten  them.  Their  con¬ 
dition  accords  with  the  tenns  employ¬ 
ed  in  Scripture,  “a  world  lying  in 
■wickedness,”  and  p-enshing  for  lack 
of  knowledge.’’  If  Heaven  be  a  pre¬ 
pared  place,  for  a  prepared  people,  such 
a  demoralizing  existence  operates  no¬ 
thing  in  qualifying  the  soul  for  its  en¬ 
joyments;  and  Heaven  we  know  is  re¬ 
presented  to  us  as  a  state  of  mindy  ra¬ 
ther  than  of  place-,  in  which  the  happy 
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spirit  desires  Only  vvhat  it  ought  to  poa- 
sess,  and  possesses  all  it  desires. 

A  Friend  to  Fairness^ 


iMr.  Urbant,  Feh.2’7. 

TRUST  you  will  excuse  the  li¬ 
berty  I  now  take  with  the  valuable 
columns  of  your  Magazine — assuring 
you,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
special  invitation  of  your  Correspond¬ 
ent,  “aBarrister,”  I  should  not  have 
troubled  you  on  this  occasion  ;  and  it 
is  only  now  done,  under  a  fearful  im¬ 
pression  that  there  is  a  lurking  desire 
in  some  quarter  to  deprive  the  Poor 
of  the  benefits  of  theCourts  of  Requests, 
which  are  now  almost  the  only  re¬ 
maining  places  where  the  expense  of 
Barristers  has  not  shut  the  door  of  jus¬ 
tice  against  them.  If,  Sir,  it  was  not 
for  the  forcible  expression,  “  that  com¬ 
parisons  are  odious,”  I  could  almost  fill 
one  of  your  Magazines  with  them,  but 
\  shall  merely  content  myself  with  pray¬ 
ing  your  readers  to  fancy  to  themselves 
the  vexatious  delays  of  a  Chartcery- 
suit,  keeping  them  equally  balaneecT 
between  hope  and  fearr  for  seven  years, 
with  the  prospect  now  and  then  hap¬ 
pily  changed,  by  a  douhty  whether  they 
will  live  to  see  a  termination  of  the 
one  or  the  other.  Sometimes  it  may 
occur  that  the  Barristers  will,  throngii 
mere  dint  of  exertion,  get  their  Clients 
from  Chancery,  to  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  where  a  fresh  set  of  Barristers 
will  hold  out  to  both  parties  the  de¬ 
lights  of  having  justice  speedily  admi¬ 
nistered  to  them,  if  it  should  so  hap¬ 
pen  that  their  means  of  litigation  are 
almost  exhausted.  But  let  us,  Mr.  Ur¬ 
ban,  leave  those  higher  Courts,  where 
the  blessings  of  Barristers  are  so  conspi¬ 
cuous,  and  come  down  to  one  more 
analagous  in  the  matters  generally 
bronghtforitsdecision,  I  meanthe“  In¬ 
solvent  Debtors’  Court ;”  there.  Sir, 
you  h-iWQ  Barristers  as  Commissioners ; 
— Barristers  in  abundance  as  advocates ; 
there  the  greatest  of  Swindlers  are  pa¬ 
thetically  pitied  by  Barristers  as  the 
most  oppressed  and  the  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  of  beings.  You  will  there.  Sir,  sec 
and  hear,  if  there  should  be  any  poor 
unfortunate  creditor  possessed  of  teme¬ 
rity  enough  to  oppose  the  barefaced 
swimller.  Barristers  that  w^ll  jeer  his 
cupidity,— -laugh  at  his  folly, — and 
throw  ridicule  upon  him  for  not  keep¬ 
ing  his  property  m  his  own  possession; 
and  all  this,  when  it  is  known  that' his 
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trade  is  his  bread.  Y'oii  will  there,  Sir, 
see  the  most  barefaced  acts  of  robbery, 
by  the  assistance  of  Barristers,  walk 
throug;li  a  Court  with  impunity.  1  will 
iust  relate  one  that  took  place  when  I 
was  present.  —  A  well-dressed  rogue 
had,  after  insinuating  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  his  employers,  robbed 
them  of  several  large  sums,  and  ab¬ 
sconded  ;  but  having  sonie  apparently 
respectable  friends,  the  injured  party, 
after  several  pressing  importunities, 
agreed,  that  if  the  absconded  rogue 
would  appear,  and  give  them  securities 
for  the  repayment  of  the  sums  he  had 
robbed  them  of,  they  w’ould  not  pro¬ 
ceed  criminallyagainsthim.  What  was 
the  consequence?  after  a  great  deal  of 
friendly  interference  they  took  his  in¬ 
dividual  acceptances  to  pay  at  different 
periotls;  the  rogue  then  got  himself  ar¬ 
rested  and  gave  notice  to  his  employ¬ 
ers,  whom  he  had  robbed,  that  he  in¬ 
tended  on  a  certain  day  to  take  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  when,  by 
his  counsel,  a  Barrister,  the  party  who 
had  been  so  injured  got  a  severe  re¬ 
primand  for  having,  what  was  called, 
compounded  felony,  and  the  rogue  was 
immediately  discharged.  Do  pray,  Mr. 
Urban,  come  to  some  of  the  Courts  of 
Requests,  and  try  if  you  can  discover 
anysuch  injustice  as  this;  you  will  there 
find  no  Barristers  pleading  for  the  ve¬ 
riest  rogues,  as  the  most  immaculate  of 
beings  ;  you  will  there,  Sir,  only  find 
a  few  respectable  tradesmen,  without 
fees,  sifting  to  find  out  the  truth,  try¬ 
ing  the  value  of  the  goods  sold  by  their 
experience,  making  equitable  reduc¬ 
tions,  when  necessary,  allotting  the 
payments  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
debtors,  as  equitably  as  the  proofs  wdll 
admit,  and  what  anpears  to  your  Cor¬ 
respondent,  the  “  Barrister,’’  the  most 
inefficient  part  of  the  powers  of  the 
Commissioners,  the  short  period  of  im¬ 
prisonments,  (he  seems  to  forget  that 
great  debtors  living  in  the  rules  about 
six  weeks,  frequently  rid  themselves  of 
just  debts  to  the  amount  of  from  20 
to  100  thousand  pounds),  as  they  can 
only  incarcerate  a  poor  man  in  a  pri¬ 
son  from  his  family  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  per  day ;  and  this  the  Barrister 
says  the  debtors  cuttingly  call  paying 
the  debt,  l^t  the  great  debtor,  protect¬ 
ed  by  the  wisdom  of  Barristers,  pay 
in  the  same  proportion,  and  that  stig¬ 
ma,  that  comparisonR  are  odious,  w  ould 
soon  lose  its  effect,  and  the  utility  of  Bar¬ 


risters  would  in  a  short  time  l>ecoinc 
more  apparent. 

A  Commissioner  of  a 

Court  of  Bequests. 

P.  S.  As  the  Barristers  are  conti¬ 
nually  lamenting  that  there  is  a  spi¬ 
rit  abroad,  having  a  tendency  to  make 
the  numerous  poor  dissatisfied  with 
the  ancient  institutions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  may  not  a  fair  inference  be  drawn 
from  ihe  reasonings  of  your  Barrister 
Correspondent,  that  those  hallowetl 
institutions,  which  enable  the  few  to 
enrich  themselves  on  the  hard  earn¬ 
ing  of  the  people,  are  those  only  worth 
preserving  ? 

- ❖ - 

Mr.  Urban,  Feh.  28. 

OUR  correspondent  Sica,  p.  27, 
appears  to  feel  an  unnecessary 
anxiety  lest  20,000  seamen  should  be 
throwm  out  of  employ  by  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  It  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  the  associations  which  take  place 
in  the  minds  of  some  men,  but  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  should  have  felt  more  solici¬ 
tude  upon  the  subject,  had  the  pro¬ 
posal  been  to  abolish  the  use  of  sugar  : 
but  so  long  as  that  continues  to  its  pre¬ 
sent  extent,  and  that  thfe  article  cannot 
be  produced  in  Europe,  your  Corre¬ 
spondent’s  fears  appear  to  me  to  he 
altogether  unfounded.  He  might  have 
been  aware  that  even  in  the  event  of 
the  sugar  trade  being  diverted  from 
the  West  Indies,  it  would  flow  to  the 
East,  which  would  be  equally  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  country.  This  it  would 
have  done  long  since,  had  it  not  been 
restrained  by  the  partial,  and  as  many 
think  impolitic  prohibitory  duty  upon 
East  India  Sugar.  Were  this  (luty 
even  now  removed,  and  the  country 
open  to  the  importation  of  sugar  from 
the  East  in  large  quantities,  and  on 
even  terms  with  the  West,  the  20,000 
seamen,  for  whose  interests  your  Cor¬ 
respondent  expresses  so  much  solici¬ 
tude,  would  suffer  no  injury,  nor  the 
State  lose  their  services.  They  would 
most  likely  still  find  employment  in 
the  sugar  trade ;  but  with  this  dif¬ 
ference,  that,  having  to  sail  for  their 
cargoes  to  the  East  Indies  instead  of  to 
the  W^est,  they  would  be  longer  at  sea 
and  less  on  shore,  and  probably  be  bet¬ 
ter  taken  care  of ;  a  change  which 
would  l>e  rather  favourable  than  other- 
w’ise  to  their  advancement  in  nautical 
skill,  and  to  their  ultimate  qualifica¬ 
tion  for  the  service  of  His  MaicsW’a, 
•  Navy.  T-F. 
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1824.]  Hale  Hall,  Lancashire. 

Mr.  Urban’,  Fel.  2. 

Your  Correspondent,  p. 

l6,  in  correcting  two  errors  in 
the  account  of  the  death  of  the  late 
Dr.  Thomas  Blackbnrne,  to  whicli  he 
refers,  might  have  amended  another ; 
for  the  Doctor  has  left  only  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  wife  of  Ralph  Peters,  esq.  of 
l^lat  Bridge,  near  Wigan,  but  now  of 
Southport,  near  Halsall,  about  21  miles 
from  Liverpool. 

Isaac  Blackhurne,  esq.  the  youngest 
brother,  has  been  long  resident  in  and 
near  Warrington,  and  has  many  child¬ 
ren  ;  two  sons  in  the  East  India  ser¬ 
vice.  He  has  been  for  many  years  an 
active  Magistrate  in  that  division  of  Lan¬ 
cashire,  has  served  the  otlicc  of  Sheriff, 
and  was  during  the  war  a  Captain  in 
Lord  Stanley’s  Regiment  of  Royal 
Lancashire  Militia. 


Blacklnmie.  Ireland. 


The  pedigree  of  the  Blackburnes, 
os  set  forth  by  Sir  Isaac  Heard, 
late  Garter  King  of  Arms,^  may  be 
seen  in  Mr.  Gregson’s  “  Fragments 
of  Lancashire,’^  p.  200  ;  and  that  of 
John  Blackbnrne,  esq.  M.P.  of  Hale 
(now  the  representative  of  the  very 
ancient  families  of  the  Irelands,  and 
Blackburnes,  of  the  Hutt  or  Haut* *  of 
Hale)  by  the  same  Herald,  in  ]).  21 6. 

1  beg  you  to  present  to  your  Readers 
a  view,  drawn  by  a  lady,  of  the  North 
front  of  the  Hall  at  Hale  (see  Plate 
IL)  as  it  appeared  about  1810.  It  is 
tastefully  covered  with  ivy.  1  here  is 
an  inscription  over  the  door  between 
two  windows;  it  was  finished  by  Sir 
Gilbert  Ireland  in  l074, 

'Phis  inscription  relates  to  the  first 
builder  of  the  house.  Sir  Gilbert  Ire¬ 
land,  knt.  who  married  his  cousin, 
the  heiress  of  Bewsey,  her  grand¬ 
father  being  also  Baron  of  Warring¬ 
ton,  Vice  Chancellor  of  Chester,  and 
of  Gray’s-inn,  London  (as  the  present 
Member  now  is  Lord  of  the  Manor 
of  the  said  town);  by  which  marriage 


*  A  view  of  the  Hutt  or  Haut,  in  Hale, 
is  given  in  your  vol.  xcii.  ii.  589. 

•  Gent.  Mas.  Moj-cA,  1824. 


— Family  of  Blackhurne. 

the  two  families  of  Ireland  of  Bew¬ 
sey  and  Hale  became  united.  Both 
he  and  his  lady  died  in  1675,  without 
issue.  The  estate  then  passed  from 
the  Irelands  in  the  female  line  to  the 
Aspinwalls;  thence  to  Isaac  Green, 
esq.  of  Childwall  ;  the  great  grand¬ 
father  of  the  late  Bamber  Gascoyne, 
esq.  t  ;  and  thence  to  the  Black¬ 
burnes  N 

The  Chapel,  seen  in  the  plate  at  a 
little  distance  to  the  left,  is  built  en¬ 
tirely  of  stone.  It  is  a  donative,  Mr. 
Blackhurne  being  the  patron.  The 
certified  value  is  17/.  17^. 

King  James,  in  his  progress  to  Lon¬ 
don,  after  he  left  Houghton  Tower, 
&c.  visited  Sir  Gilbert  Ireland  at 
Beivsey  (now  the  property  of  Lord 
Lilforci,  by  his  wife  Miss  Atherton 
of  Atherton),  a  romantic  and  ancient 
building,  moated  round  ;  but  I  have 
seen  no  good  view  of  this  house.  It 
is  famous  in  history  as  the  residence 
of  the  Butlers,  who  were  stewards 
and  butlers  to  Earl  Ferrers,  who  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  Lancaster  succeeded 
to  the  Dukedom,  was  Lord  of  nearly 
all  this  part  of  the  county. 


Ireland,  of  Lydiate.  Blundell,  of  Ince. 


An  early  branch  of  the  Irelands, 
viz.  Robert  Ireland,  son  of  John  Ire¬ 
land,  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Butler,  Baron  of  Warrington,  a  fa¬ 
mily  of  great  consequence  in  those 
days,  and  settled  in  Shropshire,  (no 
doubt  hut  it  will  be  duly  noticed  in 
the  History  of  Salop,”  now  pub¬ 
lishing);  and  his  nephew.  Sir  John 
Ireland,  of  Hale,  had  a  son  Thomas, 
the  founder  of  the  Lydiate  family,  (see 
“  Lancashire  Fragments  f  page  252), 
which  continued  for  many  generations 
there,  and  built  a  curious  Hall,  part 
of  which  now  stands,  much  admired, 
and  of  which  no  view  has  yet  appeared 
that  I  know  of§ ;  from  the  Irelands  the 

•f  See  p.  184  of  your  present  Volume. 

X  See  Gregson,  p.  218. 

§  A  view  of  the  ruins  of  Lydiftte  Church 
is  given  in  your  vol.  XCI.  ii.  p.  697» 
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estate  went  through  the  knightly  fa¬ 
mily  of  Anderton  to  that  or  Charles 
Blundell*,  esq.  of  liice-BIundell,  the 
present  worthy  owner. 

Your  Friend  seems  to  have 

been  pleased  with  the  Museum  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Blackburne  at  Orford ;  had  he 
seen  it  at  Fairfield,  where  a  room  was 
built  for  its  reception,  (a  room  about 
15  yards  long,  or  the  whole  front  of 
that  house,  and  a  depth  proportion¬ 
ed)  he  would  have  been  pleased  in¬ 
deed  !  for  she  continued  from  the  time 
he  mentioned  (where  probably  at  Or¬ 
ford  “  R.  C.”  might  nave  met  your 
present  Correspondent)  continually 
collecting,  and  corresponding  with 
ardent  admirers  of  Nature’s  works  in 
Russia,  Prussia,  Germany,  America, 
and  all  over  the  world,  and  in  a  mu¬ 
tual  intercourse  and  exchange  of  cour¬ 
tesy  with  the  learned,  particularly  with 
Li  nnaeus,  who  honoured  her  by  nam¬ 
ing  a  plant  found  by  her  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  Blackhurniana. 

Mr.  Stewart,  the  gardener  at  Hale, 
published  a  catalogue  of  all  the  rare 
plants  in  those  gardens,  before  the  ve¬ 
nerable  gentleman,  his  master,  died, 
and  the  CoUcction  was  such  as  few 
other  gardens  at  that  time  could  boast.' 

A  selection  of  the  most  beautiful 
articles  in  this  museum  is  now  in 
the  saloon  or  library  at  Hale  Hall. 
The  most  curious  botanical  plants  were 
also  transplanted  to  the  hot-house  at 
Hale;  amongst  the  I'est  the  famous 
ancient  aloe  tree,  being  many  tons 
weight,  for  which  a  carriage  was  built 
on  purpose  to  carry  it  to  Hale,  where 
it  now  flourishes  with  others  its  com¬ 
panions. 

The  present  worthy  owner  has  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  Hale  Hall,  and 
a  new  South  front  extends ‘upon  the 
lawn,  fronting  the  estuary  of  the  River 
Mersey;  this  was  done  some  few  years 
ago  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nash, 
(the  Regent-street  architect)  who  has 
very  judiciously  preserved  the  ancient 
style. 

This  additional  suit  of  rooms  com¬ 
mands  a  delightful  view  of  the  broad¬ 
est  part  of  the  River  Mersey,  which 
is  here  about  four  miles  across,  and 
presents  a  busy  and  interesting  scene 
fronr  the  continual  passage  of  vessels, 

*  Ince  Blundell  was  formerly  called  llyms. 
See  Gregson,  p.  *221. 


particularly  to  and  from  Runcorn  f ; 
hence  the  River  Irwell  and  Mersey  is 
made  navigable  by  means  of  the  first 
Canal  in  the  Kingdom,  the  Duke  of 
Bridgewater’s.  Beyond  the  river  arc 
seen  Ince,  and  the  high  grounds 
of  Cheshire,  whilst  still  farther  the 
mountains  of  North  Wales  form  the 
horizon. 

The  centre  apartment  at  Hal%  is  a 
large  saloon,  44  by  24  feet,  which  is 
adorned  by  a  collection  of  natural  curi¬ 
osities,  coins,  and  valuable  books.  At 
either  end  is  an  apartment,  36  by  22  feet, 
one  used  as  a  drawing  room,  the  other 
a  dining  parlour.  Behind  is  still  pre¬ 
served  the  old  hall  wdth  its  ancient 
wainscot  and  painted  glass ;  the  roof 
having  been  raised,  the  space  between 
it  and  the  wainscot  is  ornamented 
with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  in  a  genealogical  arrangement, 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time. 
Numerous  family  pictures  adorn  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  mansion. 

.John  Blackburne,  a  fine  old  vener¬ 
able  Gentleman,  who  was  “  serene 
and  calm  to  the  last,’’  died  Dec.  20, 
1786,  at  the  age  of  93.  His  death  is 
recorded  in  your  vol.  lvii.  p.  204,  by 
the  late  Dr.  Aikin,  who  had  been  for 
some  years  a  resident  in  Warrington  ; 
some  account  of  Mrs.  Anne  Black¬ 
burne,  who’  died  in  1794,  is  printed  in 
your  vol.  lxiv.  p.  180. 

One  of  the  sons  of  this  said  venerable 
gentleman,  (after  Thomas,  the  father 
of  the  present  Knight  of  the  Shire), 
was  Jonn  Blackburne,  esq.  Mayor  of 
Liverpool,  I76O,  who  was  generally 
called  ‘‘the  poor  man’s  friend,’’  whom 
the  writer  knew  to  deserve  well  that 
honourable  distinction.  He  died  Aug. 
23,  1789  (see  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  lix.  p. 
861.)  His  eldest  son,  John  Black¬ 
burne,  esq.  was  Mayor  of  the  same 
town,  1788,  since  resident  at  Hawford 
Hall,  Worcestershire;  who  has  one 
daughter,  married  to  Thos.  Hawkes, 
esq.  of  Him  ley.  . 

Jonathan  Blackburne,  another  son 
of  the  above  venerable  John  B.  had 
a  valuable  and  vast  collection  of  prints, 
which  was  sold  in  London,  March 
1786. 

Yours,  See.  Lancastrif.nsis. 


Called  the  Montpelier  of  Manchester, 
and  where  the  invalids  of  that  town  resort 
for  healthi 
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Mr.  Urba^t,  Snmmeiland-place, 

*  Exeter,  ret.  7- 

I  HAVE  lately  observed  that  the  me¬ 
rits  and  demerits  of  periodical  pub¬ 
lications  have  been  freely  discussed; 
and  I  cordially  participate  in  the  satis¬ 
faction  arising  from  the  justice  done 
to  the  “  Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  as 
a  standard  and  permanent  work  of 
long-established  repute,  and  contain¬ 
ing,  as  slated,  mucli  valuable  antiqua¬ 
rian,  scientific,  and  general  know¬ 
ledge.  As  a  third  Polar  Expedition 
is  preparing,  1  lose  no  time  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  the  following  article,  in  case 
it  may,  in  a  work  of  such  extensive 
circulation  as  yours,  meet  the  eye  of 
some  one  who  may  feel  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  in  so  important,  and  so  new  a 
branch  of  an  unestablished  science,  as 
to  state  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  what,  probably,  may  not  have 
occurred  in  reflecting  on  so  uncom¬ 
mon  a  subject,  hitherto  but  little  at¬ 
tended  to. 

From  circumstances  so  frequently 
observed,  there  cannot  exist  a  doubt 
of  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  a 
North-West  Passage ;  but  supposing 
Behring’s  Straits  attained  to,  there  is 
every  reason  for  concluding  that  a  firm 
harrier  of  ice,  extending  from  the 
Asiatic  to  the  American  Coast,  would 
opjjose  farther  progress.  The  public 
prints  inform  us,  that  an  attempt  is 
to  be  made  to  get  on  the  Hyperbo¬ 
rean  Coast  of  America,  by  passing 
through  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet,  the 
entrance  of  which  is  in  longitude  90® 
West,  and  73°  45'  of  latitude.  It  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  voyage  of  I8I9  that  this 
ehannel  was  proceeded  into  as  far 
South  as  latitude  72^  13',  in  longitudfc 
90°  29'  West,  where  a  strong  barrier 
of  ice  prevented  getting  to  the  south¬ 
ward  iu  this  direction.  This  channel 
may  be  nearly  50  miles  in  breadth. 
'Fhe  water  is  40  fathoms  deep,  and 
the  ebb-tide  sets  to  the  southward  and 
westward.  All  this  did  not  prevent 
the  formation  of  an  impenetrable  maSs 
of  ice,  under  which  the  tide  ebbs  and 
flows. 

Captain  Franklin  found  the  North 
Coast  of  America  erroneously  placed 
on  charts,  several  degrees  farther  North 
than  it  Ought  j  and,  consequently,  the 
open  sea,  over  which  he  passed  on  that 
coast,  was  to  be  expected  in  a  lati¬ 
tude  so  many  degrees  farther  South 
than  Regent’s  Inlet,  found  frozen  across 
on  the  8th  of  August,  the  height  of 


Summer  in  those  dreary  regions.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  expedition  to  pass  through 
this  channel,  and  to  arrive  at  Copper- 
Mine  River,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  sea  continues  open  thence  to 
Mackenzie’s  River,  and  westward, 
along  the  Hyperborean  Coast  to  Beh¬ 
ring’s  Straits.  From  Winter-Harbour, 
and  from  Cape  Dundas,  the  most 
westerly  point  arrived  at,  land  appear¬ 
ed  in  a  South,  and  South-west  direc¬ 
tion,  estimated  at  a  distance  of  60 
miles  ;  the  intermediate  space  being 
covered  with  one  continued  field  of 
very  thick  ice.  This  land  must  con¬ 
sist  of  islands,  between  which  and  the 
American  Northern  Coast,  it  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  supposed  that  the  field  of 
ice  extends.  If  the  animals  seen  on 
the  North  Georgian  Islands  originated 
to  the  southward,  as  is  supposed,  they 
must  necessarily  pass  over  this  ice. 
From  these  statements  it  would  ap¬ 
pear,  that  the  probability  of  arriving 
on  the  Hyperborean  Coast  by  the  tract 
mentioned  in  the  Papers,  is,  at  least, 
problematical. 

I  deem  it  the  duty  of  such  as  con¬ 
sider  such  interesting  subjects  inti¬ 
mately,  to  state  what  may  probably  be 
subservient  to  purposes  of  public  uti¬ 
lity.  From  an  examination  of  the 
chart  of  the  first  voyage,  .  four  unex¬ 
plored  channels  are  observable,  and 
they  are  formed  by  the  islands  named 
Byam  Martin,  Bathurst,  and  Cornwal¬ 
lis.  They  are  nearly  as  wide  as  Re¬ 
gent’s  Inlet;  and  must  lead  directly 
into  the  Polar  Basin.  It  has  been  an 
opinion  long  entertained,  on  good 
grounds,  that  the  sea  is  open  in  this 
basin.  The  projected  voyage  may 
bring  this  to  a  test,  and  the  very  re¬ 
duced  degrees  of  longitude  constitut¬ 
ing  the  diflerence  between  any  of  these 
channels  and  Behring’s  Straits,  may 
be  run  down  in  a  short  time;  and 
probably  some  practicable  channel, 
leading  from  the  Polar  Basin  to  Beh¬ 
ring’s  Straits,  may  present  itself;  while 
the  exploring  of  the  Hyperborean 
Coast,  from  Cape-turn-again  to  these 
straits,  may  well  be  left  to  the  two 
enterprising  characters  nominated  for 
that  duty  ^ fatigue.  This  is  suggest¬ 
ed  on  the  supposition  that,  as  formerly, 
no  passage  is  effected  southward 
through  Regent’s  Inlet. 

Mr.  Urban,  I  recollect  hearing  in 
the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Society,  an 
interesting  conversation  on  Captain 
Parry’s  brilliant  discovery  of  the  ac¬ 
tual 
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tual  existence  of  a  North-West  Mag¬ 
netic  Pole.  On  my  remarking  that 
it  was  deeply  to  be  lamented  that  the 
pursuit  of  ulterior  prescribed  objects 
prevented  this  enterprising  Navigator 
from  ascertaining  the  precise  site  of 
this  Pole,  or,  in  other  words,  the  la¬ 
titude  and  longitude  of  the  spot  where 
the  Dipping-needle  would  be  found 
to  stand  per|)endicnlar,  or  at  ninety 
degrees;  it  was  justly  observed,  that 
this  was  of  such  incalculable  imjX)rt- 
ance  to  nautical  science  and  com¬ 
merce,  that  at  an  early  period,  a  ship 
must  be  sent  out  for  that  express  pur¬ 
pose.  Now,  Mr.  Urban,  as  nearly  as 
the  thing  can  be  made  out  from  the 
account  of  the  voyage,  this  Pole,  or 
Magnetic  Power,  must  be  situated  not 
far  from  the  meridian  of  102®  West, 
and  somewhere  between  the  latitudes 
of  72°  and  740,  or  probably  farther 
North  ;  as  the  Dipping-needle  in  72® 
4f)'  15'/ of  latitude,  and  89°  4P42"  of 
longitude,  stood  at  88°  26'  42";  and 
in  75°  23'  So"  of  latitude,  and  112° 
29'  30"  of  longitude,  gave  a  dip  of  88° 
06"  96" ;  the  West  variation  in  the 
former  being  118°  23'  37";  and  the 
East  in  the  latter,  117«  52'  22".  It  is 
evident,  that  when  the  observer  is  si¬ 
tuated  on  the  meridian  of  the  Mag¬ 
netic  Pole,  he  will  he  on  the  line  of 
no  variation  in  our  hemisphere.  Py 
moving  on  this  meridian  till  the  nee¬ 
dle  stands  at  ()0^,  and  by  ascertaining 
the  exact  latitude  and  longitude  of  this 
.situation,  this  problem  leading  to  great 
future  scientific  results,  will  be  solved. 

By  visiting  such  accurately  ascertained 
spot,  at  some  early  future  period,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  Dipj)ing-needle  will 
not  stand  perpendicular  there,  but  will 
incline  a  little  to  the  eastward  towards 
the  moving  magnetic  power  proceeding 
slowly  in  its  orbit  wdihin  the  earth, 
and  followed  by  the  Magnetic  Needle 
on  the  surface.  Had  P’hilosophers  of 
former  times,  who  entertained  this  opi¬ 
nion  under  vague  and  uncertain  hy¬ 
potheses,  had  the  advantage  we  pos¬ 
sess  in  the  knowledge  of  Captain 
Parry's  fine  discovery,  and  of  the  anxi¬ 
ously-looked  for  return  of  the  vari¬ 
ation,  they  would  have  laid  down, 
from  these  data,  a  more  jicrfect  theory 
than  1  have  endeavoured  to  found  on 
them.  I  trust  that  such  as  possess 
more,  talent,  though  not  more  zeal 
than  I  do,  will  lake  up  a  subject  in¬ 
volving  the  highest  national  utility. 

Captain  Parry,  who  met  its  a  recom¬ 


pense  far  beyond  the  minor  office  be¬ 
stowed  on  him,  may,  during  the  en¬ 
suing  voyage,  by  a  simple  process,  dis¬ 
cover  whether  or  not  the  Magnetic 
Pole,  or  power,  has  moved  eastward 
from  18 19,  to  the  period  of  trial,  I 
trust,  in  next  Summer.  I  shall  state 
the  obvious  mode  of  effecting  this  ob- 
ject. 

In  latitude  72°  45'  15",  and  West 
longitude  89°  41' 42",  there  was  a  di|> 
of  88°  26'  42",  and  a  West  variation 
of  118°  23'  37”*  If  the  Pole  be  si¬ 
tuated  under  the  meridian  of  102® 
West,  this  situation  is  thirteen  degrees 
to  the  eastward  of  its  position.  If  the 
Discovery-ships  are  brought  nearly  as 
possible  into  this  latitude  and  longi¬ 
tude,  1  venture  to  say,  that  the  dip  of 
the  needle  will  be  found  to  exceed  88® 
2(}'  42",  because  the  Magnetic  Pole 
will  have  moved  in  five  years  some¬ 
what  eastward,  in  the  direction  of  the 
position  of  this  latitude  and  longitude. 
Again,  in  latitude  74°  46'  56",  and 
longitude  1 10®  33'  59",  there  was  a 
dip  of  88°  29'  95",  and  an  East  vari¬ 
ation  of  126®  17'  18".  Now  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  situation  lies  nearly  nine 
degrees  to  the  westward  of  the  site  of 
the  Pole,  or  magnetic  power.  By 
placing  the  ships  accurately  in  the  site 
given  by  this  latitude  and  longitude, 
the  dip,  it  is  expected,  will  be  found 
less,  a  little,  than  it  was  in  I8I9,  be¬ 
cause  the  Magnetic  Pole  will  have 
moved  eastward,  and  consequently  to 
a  greater  distance  from  the  position  of 
the  experiment.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  dip  in  London,  and  that 
found  contiguous  to  the  Pole,  may  be 
taken,  on  an  average,  at  18  degrees. 
This  proves  that  the  dipping-needle, 
on  the  whole  of  the  line  from  London, 
to  the  point  over  the  Magnetic  Pole, 
invariably  points  to  this  pole,  or  power, 
within  the  earth. 

In  the  year  1657  the  moving  Mag¬ 
netic  Pole  w^as  under  the  meridian  of 
London,  and  on  the  North  side  of  the 
North  Pole  of  the  earth,  and  both 
Poles  being  in  the  plane  of  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  London,  the  needle  jiointed 
due  North,  giving  no  variation.  The 
Magnetic  Pole,  or  Power,  continued 
nioving  westward,  followed  by  a  VS'est 
increasing  variation,  in  London,  till 
the  year  IS17,  witen  it  turned  east¬ 
ward,  followed  by  a  decreasing  West 
variation,  I  am  induced  to  mention 
this,  Mr.  Urban,  because  1  gave  iP'IK 
eiroucoublv,  as  the  year  when  the 
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Pole  attained  Its  maximum  of  westing. 
This  gives  l60  years  [fractions  cannot 
be  given,  as  observations  in  this  case 
do  not  admit  of  this]  as  the  period  of 
a  quarter-orbit,  or  6‘00  years,  as  the 
whole  time  of  a  revolution  round  the 
pole  of  the  earth.  In  ibO  years,  from 
1817.  the  variation  will  be  nothing  in 
London,  because  the  Magnetic  Pole 
will  again  be  under  the  meridian  of 
I^ndon,  and  directly  between  it  and 
the  earth’s  Nortli  Pole, 

If,  Mr.  Urban,  the  New  Pole  Is  si¬ 
tuated  under  the  meridian  of  102° 
West,  it  will  in  320  years,  from  1817, 
be  under  the  meridian  of  102  East. 
This  will  render  its  orbit  elliptical, 
and  account  in  some  measure  for  its 
inequality  of  movement,  though  much 
of  that  may  be  ascribed  to  the  action 
of  Magnetic  strata  frequently  found  to 
produce  anomalies  in  the  action  of  the 
magnetic  needle.  Let  me  now  ap[)ly 
some  of  these  considerations  to  the 
above  curious  experiments,  recommend¬ 
ed  strongly  to  be  tried  by  the  very  in¬ 
telligent  Commander  of  the  Discovery- 
ships.  In  the  case  of  the  first  experi¬ 
ment,  the  ships  will  be  13  degrees 
from  the  supposed  site  of  the  Mag¬ 
netic  Pole  in  18 19.  According  to  the 
above  rate  of  movement  of  the  Pole, 
in  five  years,  or  from  I8I9  to  1824, 
it  will  have  moved  eastward  3°  11' 
15",  so  that  the  ships  will  be  that 
much  nearer  to  it  this  year  than  in 
18 19.  Now  the  diflerence  of  dip  of 
the  needle  between  the  longitude  89° 
41' 42",  and  the  site  of  the  Magnetic 
Pole,  where  the  dip  vanishes,  being 
1°  24',  it  ought  to  be  found  to  in¬ 
crease  nearly  one  fourth  part  of  this, 
if  the  Pole  has  moved  3“  11'  15"  east- 
w'ard.  From  this,  it  would  appear, 
that  in  latitude  72°  45'  15",  and  lon¬ 
gitude  89°  41'  42",  the  dip  of  the 
needle  from  88°  2b'  42",  ought  to 
be  found  to  have  increased  to  88° 
47'  42".  Similar  reasoning  applies, 
vice  versa,  to  the  trial  to  be  made 
on  the  hFest  side  of  the  Pole.  If 
an  increase  and  decrease  of  dip  are 
found  relatively  In  the  situations  men¬ 
tioned,  they  will  be  sufficient  to  prove 
tile  main  position ;  though  from  ob¬ 
vious  circumstances,  they  may  not 
quite  correspond  with  previous  calcu¬ 
lations. 

Philosophers  of  former  ages  w’ho 
have  theorised  on  the  present  subject, 
without  the  aid  of  recent  discoveries, 
have  invariably  reasoned  in  support  of 


the  non-solidity  of  the  earth,  on  sound 
grounds,  philosophical  as  well  as 
scrijitural  ;  and  on  any  other  supposi¬ 
tion,  a  rational  theory  of  the  varia¬ 
tion  could  not  be  maintained.  Scien¬ 
tific  discoveries  now  verified,  would, 
fifty  years  ago,  have  been  deemed  ab¬ 
surd.  Who  would  have  believed  that 
the  whole  of  the  Solar  System  has  a 
motion  in  the  direction  of  the  star 
Hercules?  that  the  stars  in  the  south¬ 
ern  hemisphere  have  a  motion  south¬ 
ward  ?  and  that  those  in  the  northern 
move  in  the  opposite  direction  ?  These 
effects  have  been  by  some  thought  a 
deception,  arising  from  inaccuracy  of 
observation,  from  errors  in  instruments, 
or  from  modifications  of  refraction  : 
but  these  objections  have  been  satis¬ 
factorily  answered,  excepting  the  much 
slower  movement  of  the  northern,  than 
of  the  southern  stars.  This,  however, 
may  be  readily  accounted  for  on  the 
principle  of  the  movement  of  our  So¬ 
ar  System  also  in  a  northerly  direction. 
From  this  it  is  manifest,  that  the 
whole  of  the  creation  moves  round  a 
centre,  wLich  it  may  well  be  ima¬ 
gined  to  be  the  peculiar  habitation  of 
the  Deity,  and  of  the  souls  of  the  just 
made  perfect. 

Not  being  entirely  unknown  byname 
to  the  enlightened  Emperor  of  Russia, 
so  eminent  as  a  liberal  patron  of  sci¬ 
ence,  having  presented  to  him  my 
w'orks  on  Telegraphic  Science,  on  Tac¬ 
tics,  and  on  the  Harmonic  System  of 
Music,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  the  great  benefit  that 
would  arise  to  the  new  theory < of  the 
variation,  were  scientific  men  of  his 
great  empire  directed  to  lay  off  a  true 
meridian  on  the  line  of  no  variation- 
to  be  found  nearly  at  the  78th  degree 
of  East  longitude  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
under  the  meridian  of  the  North-west 
Magnetic  Pole.  On  this  line,  a  West 
variation  will  be  found  to  commence  ; 
but  the  principal  use  of  it  will  be  to 
ascertain  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  it  and  another  line  of  no  va¬ 
riation  to  be  similarly  found  several 
years  afterwards  farther  East ;  as  the 
Magnetic  Pole  under  the  opposite  se- 
mirneridiari  in  the  northern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  will  have  moved  precisely  a 
space  corresponding  with  this  ditferr- 
ence  of  longitude.  It  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  two t Russian. Ships  of  Digu 
covery  have  sailed  round  the  South 
Frigid  Zone,  almost  always  m  the  high 
antarctic  latitude  of  fi9°  30';  being  })rc- 
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vented  by  ice  from  circumnavigating 
nearer  to  the  Soulli  Pole.  Tliis  does 
not  augur  well  to  getting  to  the  site 
of  the  Smith  Past  Magnetic  Polcy 
when  that  is  attempted  by  sailing 
southward  from  New  Holland,  on  the 
line  of  no  variation  in  that  hemisphere. 
What  then  is  to  be  done,  should  the 
ice  stop  progress  to  this  Pole?  There 
may  be  a  remedy.  Let  the  exact  dip 
of  the  South  end  of  the  needle  be  as¬ 
certained,  where  progress  is  interrupt¬ 
ed.  On  the  line  of  no  variation  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  let  the  point  of 
similar  dq)  be  found,  and  the  distance 
in  latitude  between  this  point  and  the 
ascertained  position  of  the  North  West 
Magnetic  Pole,  may  be  deemed  equal 
to  the  distance  intercepted  between  the 
opposing  ice,  and  the  South  East  Mag¬ 
netic  Pole. 

In  tlie  detail  of  the  recommended 
experiments,  I  ought  to  ha\e  men¬ 
tioned  that  if  the  Pole  has  moved  east¬ 
ward,  a  smaU  difference  will  be  found 
in  the  variation  ;  as  the  angle  formed 
at  the  place  of  observation,  and  by  the 
two  Poles,  will  become  diminished. 
In  alluding  to  the  two  Poles,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  to  be  recollected,  that  the  North 
Pole  of  the  earth  has  no  attraction,  or 
any  influence  whatever  over  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle  ;  and  this  is  proved  by  the 
same  variation,  wherever  found  in  our 
hemisphere,  invariably  pointing  to  the 
Magnetic  Pole,  which  would  not  be 
the  case  if  the  North  Pole  [always  use¬ 
ful  as  a  point  of  calculating  reference] 
participated  in  this  effect.  This  clearly 
accounts  for  the  variation-lines  marked 
with  the  same  variation  never  crossing, 
because  the  theory  recently  laid  down, 
shews  that  they  tend  to  object,  and 
therefore  cannot  cross  ;  a  point  hither* 
to  unaccounted  for.  In  the  southern 
hemisphere,  a  similar  efi'ect  is  produced 
by  the  South  East  Magnetic  Pole,  the 
exact  site  of  whicli  yet  remains  to  he 
ascertained.  Some  ingenious  attempts 
have  been  lately  made  to  furnish  a  ra¬ 
tionale  of  the  phenomenon  of  the  di¬ 
urnal  variation  ascribed,  as  frequently 
remarked,  to  the  action  of  solar  heat. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  [and  this  may 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  experiment] 
that  this  daily  movement  may  arise 
more  from  the  effect  of  solar  heat  on 
the  needle  itself,  than  on  the  Magne¬ 
tic  Pole.  The  great  increase  of  this 
variation,  in  Summer,  strengthens  this 
supposition.  Should  Captain  Parry  ef¬ 
fect  a  passage  through  Prince  Regent’s 


Inlet,  iind  leave  iinefTcCted  the  more 
imjxirtant  objects  explained,  still,  Mr, 
Urban,  the  recording  of  this  paper  in 
your  valuable  Magazine,  will  forcibly 
direct  the  attention  of  other  able  Navi¬ 
gators  to  accomplish  wliat  science  and 
the  public  interest  recjuire  to  be  achieved 
as  much  more  essential  than  a  North¬ 
west  Passage,  which  can  he  of  little 
value  to  cither  commerce  or  navigation. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Macdonald. 

P.  S.  As  all  variation-lines  tend  to 
the  Magnetic  Pole,  from  latitudes  and 
longitudes  specified,  I  laid  off'  several 
of  these  on  a  chart  of  the  voyage.  In 
such  a  process,  from  circumstances, 
accuracy  of  result  can  hardly  be  ex- 
jiccted,  as  the  Magnetic  Power  doe^ 
pot  seem  to  be  a  point,  or  a  line,  but 
a  body  of  large  diameter,  judging  from 
dips  of  near  ninety  degrees,  in  distant 
situations.  Four  of  the  trials  made, 
gave  the  Pole  in  West  longitude,  be¬ 
tween  100°  and  101°;  while  two  others 
pointed  to  it  in  98®.  These  results 
were  furnished  by  interesting  variation- 
lines,  and  in  all  the  experiments  the 
positions  were  not  quite  so  high  as  la¬ 
titude  72°. 

I  have  just  perused  the  account  of 
Captain  Franklin’s  perilous  and  me¬ 
ritorious  labours,  and  find  that  in  la¬ 
titude  ()4"  15'  f',  and  longitude  113® 
2'  39",  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needld 
was  as  much  as  87®  20'  35".  This 
would  indicate  that  the  Pole  is  still 
farther  South,  and  of  great  magnitude. 
In  York-Factory,  in  latitude  57®  00' 
03",  and  West  longitude  92®  26',  the 
variation  was  6®  00'  21"  East.  Thip 
variation  pointed  to  Prince  Regent’s 
Channel,  where  there  was  found  a 
West  variation  of  118®.  If  the  Pple 
be  situated,  as  tliere  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose,  the  variation  at  Fort  York  ought 
to  have  been  West.  A  little  to  the 
West  of  Fort  York,  Captain  Franklin 
found  the  magnetic  action  completely 
deranged  by  the  ascertained  cotitiguity 
of  magnetic  strata  frequently  met  with ; 
and  it  may  be  jirobable  tliat  such  may 
have  ojieratcd  on  the  neetlle  at  Fort 
York.  To  flic  Westward  of  longitude 
102®,  this  intelligent  and  eiitcrjirising 
officer  always  found  the  variation,  as 
it  might  be  expected,  always  East. 

•Mr.  Urban,  Hereford,  March  2.‘ 

N  your  Magazine  for  Feb.  1822,  I 
observed  a  pedigree  of  the  Lucy 
family,  on  which  1  wish  to  make  a 

few 
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few  remarks.  The  writer  informs  us 
that  “  this  family  is  generally  said  to 
have  taken  the  name  of  Tucy  from  a 
maternal  ancestor,  and  that  Sir  Win, 
Dugdale  proves  it  paternally  descended 
from  Gilbert  de  Grant,  son  of  Bald¬ 
win,  Karl  of  h  landers,  whose  sister 
married  the  Conqueror.’’  Sir  William, 
I  make  no  doubt,  is  correct,  but  the 
former  conjecture  1  conceive  not  to  be 
perfectly  so.  The  Lucy  family  look 
upon  Fulbert  de  Lucy  as  their  founder 
in  this  Kingdom,  lie  came  in  with 
W  illiam,  and  was  one  of  the  eight 
Knights y  who,  under  the  command  of 
Fiennes,  built,  and  had  the  command 
of  the  eight  towers,  erected  by  them, 
as  an  additional  defence  of  Dover  Cas¬ 
tle,  and  afterwards  assumed  the  name 
of  de  Dover.  It  therefore  surprises 
me  that  your  ingenious  Correspond¬ 
ent,  “  N.  Y.  W.  G.”  has  not  intro¬ 
duced  Fulbert’s  name  in  his  pedigree. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second, 
Richard  de  Lucy  was  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  and  Protector  dur¬ 
ing  the  absence  of  the  King  in  Nor¬ 
mandy.  Originally  the  arms  had  three 
luces  only ;  but  Richard  the  Fdrst,  to 
reward  the  j^llantry  of  Aymer  de  Lucy 
at  Aeon  in  Palestine,  added  the  cross- 
lets.  Richard  and  Aymer  de  Lucy 
were  descendants  of  Fulbert  de  Lucy, 
and  consequently  the  Charlcote  family 
must  claim  him  as  their  founder,  as 
they  now  bear  the  three  luces  with 
the  crosslets. 

I  have  now  before  me  a  drawing  of 
the  original  coat  of  arms  prior  to 
Aymer’s  lime,  and  this  contains  the 
three  luces  on/y ,'  this  was  taken  from 
the  Tabula  Eliensis,  and  is  inserted  in 
the  Beauties  of  England. 

Your  Correspondent  has  very  pro¬ 
perly  introduced  Richard  de  Lucy, 
Bishop  of  St.  David’s,  in  his  pedigree. 
He  married  a  Miss  Angel,  by  whom 
he  had  a  large  family.  There  is  now 
an  immense  property  in  Chancery, 
and  estates  (some  say  nearly  a  mil¬ 
lion)  to  which  no  h/dr  male  can  be 
found  as  the  issue  of  this  marriage. 

I  am  maternalln  descended  from  the 
I.ucy  family,  and  find  an  interest  in 
collecting  every  historical  fact  in  the 
least  degree  connected  with  it,  and 
have  already  made  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  in  my  design,  and  as  your  Cor¬ 
respondent  seems  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  he  would  confer  a  favour 
on  me,  through  your  highly  valuable 
publication,  by  inrorming  me  from 
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what  sources  I  may  draw  additional 
information.  J.  11. 

P.  S.  I  cannot  discover  where  Fiil- 
bert  de  Lucy  was  buried,  perhaps  your 
Correspondent  could  inform  me. 

M  r .  U  R  n  A  N,  March  3 . 

KING  at  present  occupied  on  a 
work  of  rather  a  local  nature,  re¬ 
specting  the  County  of  Devon,  I  avail 
myself  of  your  extensive  circulation  to 
make  some  inquiries  respecting  the 
family  of  Sainthill,  in  which  1  flat¬ 
ter  myself  your  Devon  .*riends  will  be 
able  to  assist  me. 

The  Sainthills,  or,  as  they  were  an- 
tiently  named,  Swenthulls,  are  a  Nor¬ 
man  family,  who  probably  came  over 
with  the  early  invaders,  and  had  the 
manor  of  Sainthill  and  other  posses¬ 
sions  in  Devon  given  for  their  services. 
Sir  Walter  Swenthill  represented  Exe¬ 
ter  and  the  County  in  nine  Parliaments 
of  Edward  11.  and  HI.  Peter  Saint¬ 
hill  of  Bradninch,  who  died  1371,  left 
Lvvo  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Peter,  is 
now  represented  by  George  Pearse, 
esq.  of  Bradninch  ;  and  the  younger 
John,  who  settled  at  Morton,  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Sainthill,  R.  N.  of  Topsham,  and 
now  residing  in  Ireland.  I  am  unable 
to  ascertain  where  this  Morton  w’as. 
I  have  tried  Moretonhamstead,  and 
Moreton  near  Whitechurch.  In 
Mudge’s  Map  there  is  a  Morton  laid 
down  in  the  parish  of  Peahembury, 
near  Bradninch  ;  but  they  deny  that 
there  is  any  such  place  in  the  parish, 
and  say  the  Colonel  was  mistaken.  It 
is,  however,  clearly  written  Morton  in 
the  original  MS.  of  the  Visitation  of 
l0’2O,  Harleian,  1163;  and  in  the 
Harleian  MSS.  lOQL  the  family  of 
Charles  of  Morton  is  mentioned.  If 
any  of  your  Correspondents  should 
have  a  large  Map  of  Devon  of  that 
period,  it  might  determine  the  locality 
of  Morton. 

Rev.  William  Sainthill,  only  child 
of  the  above  John  Sainthill,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Vicar  of  Flennock  in  l6ll, 
and  died  there  l643.  He  had  nine 
sons.  Edw^ard,  the  eldest,  died  at 
Exeter,  without  issue.  Walter,  of 
Exeter,  whose  children  left  no  de¬ 
scendants.  Bartholomew,  of  Hen- 
nock,  whose  family  were  still  living 
there  about  1730.  ° 

In  his  will,  William  Sainthilljeaves 
legacies  also,  ‘‘  to  his  son  W^illiam  and 
his  son;  to  his  son  Thomas  and  his 
children ;  to  his  son  John  and  his 

wife ; 
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wife  ;  to  his  son  Richard’s  children  ; 
to  his  sons  Nicholas  and  Peter.” 

No  residences  are  mentioned  to  the 
last  six  sons,  or  their  families.  I  should 
feel  extremely  obliged  by  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  this  point  also  from  your  Anti- 
cpiarian  Correspondents  in  Devon,  who 
have  access  to  parish  registers. 

Nicholas  Salnthlll,  a  grandson  of 
the  Hector,  was  settled  with  his  wife 
Elizabeth  at  Topsham  at  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  They  were  not  married  there  ; 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  where 
they  were;  aird  the  maiden  name  of 
his  wife?  .  J.  M. 


On  the  Influence  of  Place  and 

Circumstances  on  the  Deve- 

LOPEMENT  OF  GeNIUS. 

(  Co7icluded  from  p.  135.^ 

genius  is  (quickened,  and  its 
X  ])Owers  determined  to  action  by 
a  fortunate  concurrence  of  events,  or 
a  congenial  assemblage  of  Nature’s 
scenery,  acting  upon  certain  mind§, 
has  been  very  long  felt  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  many  who  have  experienced 
its  power  and  capricious  returns.  It 
has  been  objected  to  Addison’s  well- 
known  remark,  ‘Ghat  any  continuous 
sound,  such  as  the  fall  of  water,  or  the 
music  of  birds,  awakens  every  moment 
the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes 
him  increasingly  attentive  to  rural 
beauties  that  such  sounds  of  agree¬ 
able  melody  arc  rather  calculated  to 
lull  to  repose,  than  awaken  the  lucu- 
brator.  But  if,  under  some  peculiar 
conjunctures,  this  may  be  actually  the 
case,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  a  happy  sublimity  of  aspect  or 
arrangement  of  beauty  in  associated 
scenery,  or  a  soothing  melody  of 
sounds,  begets  active  thmight,  and  so¬ 
lemnizes  to  an  unusual  capacity  of  at¬ 
tention.  We  will  familiarly  illustrate 
this  point.  Imagine  a  traveller  of 
susceptible  energies  and  cultivated 
mind,  to  be  pursuing  his  journey 
through  some  singularly  romantic 
country,  richly  diversified  with  agree¬ 
able  objects,  both  of  art  and  of  nature, 
disposed  in  the  varied  alternations  of 
-mountain  and  dell  —  he  leaves  the 
village  where  he  had  halted  for  the 
night,  and  slowly  winds  up  the  steep, 
in  order  to  gain  the  summit  of  those 
hills  in  wViose  bosom,  and  beneath 
whose  shelter,  it  lies  concealed.  The 
morning  star  has  gilded  the  mountain 
tops  with  the  bright  glow  of  a  serene 


and  cloudless  day,  and  tinged  the  che¬ 
quered  scenery,  and  the  diversified  order 
of  vegetation,  with  an  aspect  of  exqui¬ 
site  and  soul-expanding  beauty.  At  once 
mountainous  and  fertile,  the  bold  pro¬ 
montory  which  occasionally  shoots 
across  his  road,  and  tlie  barren  and 
stony  heath  which  ever  and  anon 
broke  into  abrupt  precipices,  covers  its 
surfiice,  and  presents  to  the  eye  an  as¬ 
pect  of  rudeness  and  of  desolation,  is 
finely  relieved  by  the  groves  and  ver¬ 
dant  pastures  which  stretch  at  certain 
intervals  on  the  other  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  animate  and  fertilize  the 
whole.  The  w’oody  knoll  and  thorny 
brake,  with  here  and  there  a  half  con¬ 
cealed  cottage  of  the  rustic  peasantry, 
interspersed  through  the  landscape, 
form  a  proper  contrast  to  the  eye  in 
search  after  beauty ;  and  while  the 
wide  extent  of  territory  which  stretches 
on  either  hand  beneath  him,  glow’s 
with  the  animating  aspect  which 
marks  the  character  of  rural  content 
and  human  industry,  stern  Nature, 
rising  behind  him  in  precipitous 
steeps,  throws  over  the  associated 
landscape  an  impress  of  sublimity  and 
w’ildness  which  at  once  shades  the 
picture,  and  elevates  the  sentimenls 
of  the  individual  who  contemplates 
it.  Aw’akened  and  inspired  with 
the  scene,  the  traveller  stops  and 
gazes  upon  the  glowing  and  animated 
objects  which  in  chequered  variety 
lie  mapped  before  him.  The  moun¬ 
tain  rills,  swollen  by  recent  rains  into 
torrents,  precipitate  their  murmur¬ 
ing  cascades  at  his  feet,  w'hile  their 
brawling  continuity  of  sound  disturbs 
not  that  disposition  for  reverie  which 
steals  over  the  faculties  of  his  soul, 
but  with  its  soothing  monotony  rather 
aids  and  stimulates  the  meditative  ex¬ 
cursions  of  hk  thoughts. —  Irresistibly 
caught  by  the  beauty  and  novelty  of 
the  rural  images  which  open  upon 
his  soul,  our  traveller  feels  his  heart 
expand  and  his  imagination  widen  to 
conceptions  of  beauty,  and  possibly  to 
moral  sentimenls  before  unfelt  and  un*- 
thought  of.  Perchance  the  deep  tones 
of  the  village  bell  rising  in  the  gale, 
sometimes  striking  the  ear  with  mea¬ 
sured  cadence, — sometimes  lost  in  the 
distance,  imparts  to  the  feelinp;s  of  this 
supposed  spectator  an  intense  solemnity 
of  interest  which  begets  in  him  other 
views  and  perceptions  than  he  is  wont 
to  feel ;  his  mind  dilates  with  pleasure, 
and  if  it  not  yet  experiences  the  powers 

it 
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it  feels  something  like  the  enthusiasm 
of  genius  rise  within  him.  —  As  he 
gazes  around,  trains  of  thought  and  of 
reverie  animate  his  soul,  which  seem 
to  have  had  no  previous  existence.  So 
far  from  slumbering  in  lethargy,  his 
active  intellectual  powers  are  quicken- 
ctl  and  invigorated  to  conceptions  of 
fancy,  and  ultimately  to  sentiments 
which  may  arise  out  of  these  concep¬ 
tions,  leading  to  other  and  higher 
views  than  had  previously  actuated 
him. 

Let  us  reverse  this  ideal  picture. 
— Suppose  the  same  individual,  with 
like  energies,  capacities,  and  suscepti¬ 
bilities  of  thinking,  to  be  travelling 
through  a  track  of  country  whose  pro¬ 
minent  features  w'ere  in  all  respects 
the  reverse  of  those  first  imagined, — a 
sterile  uniformity  of  production  drawn 
over  a  level  uninteresting  plain,  such 
for  instance,  as  often  characterizes  a 
Chinese  landscape,  or  a  scene  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  delineating  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  rural  objects  of  sombre  mono¬ 
tony, — and  his  faculties,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  stimulated  to  active  exercise,  sink 
into  a  sort  of  sullen  vacancy;  the  images 
which  before  spoke  to  the  heart  and 
fancy,  are  withdrawn ;  and  if  the 
power  of  associating  and  imagining 
forms,  excited  under  the  former  cir¬ 
cumstances,  be  not  wholly  withdrawn, 
it  lies  dormant. — If  these  results  be 
not  wholly  imaginary, — and  that  they 
are  not,  may  be  sufficiently  proved 
from  consulting  the  evulence  of  expe¬ 
rience, — it  may  appear,  perhaps,  tnat 
Helvetius,  however  on  other  points 
mistaken,  advanced  a  position  per¬ 
fectly  admissible,  when  he  contended 
that  chance  has  often  a  necessary 
and  considerable  influence  upon  our 
education,  which  of  course  may  be 
said  to  embrace  the  openings  of  Ge¬ 
nius. 

That  Genius,  or  the  capacity  of  ul¬ 
timately  attaining  it,  is  irregular  in  its 
impulses  on  the  human  mind,  may 
further  receive  an  illustration  from 
the  term  in  the  life  of  man  in  which 
it  is  often  wont  to  display  itself. 

These  occasional  displays  assuredly 
add  support  to  the  doctrine  of  Place 
and  Circumstance  being  concerned  in 
its  developement.  It  is  notorious  to 
all  who  are  deeply  read  in  the  history 
of  Arts,  Literature,  and  Philosophy, 
that  many  characters,  of  which  the 
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biography  of  almost  every  period  will 
furnish  examples,  have  risen  to  a 
standard  of  decided  eminence  in  their 
various  walks  late  in  life,  after  the 
term  in  which  Genius  is  usually  pre¬ 
dicated  has  expired.  This  fact  mi^ht 
be  abundantly  illustrated  (and  the  fact 
being  proved,  the  corollary  conse¬ 
quent  upon  it  must  follow)  from 
other  writers,  but  a  few  bearing  upon 
the  point,  may  be  not  inappropriately 
cited  from  M.  Helvetius.  —  How 
many  great  minds,”  he  exclaims,  in 
the  3d  chapter  of  his  ‘  De  I’Esprit,’ 
“are  confounded  among  people  of 
moderate  capacity  for  want  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  tranquillity, — the  Question  of  a 
gardener,  or  the  fail  or  an  apple!” 
(alluding  to  the  circumstances  which 
respectively  prompted  Gallileo  and 
Newton  to  engage  in  inquiries  of 
high  importance.)  “Plato,”  he  adds, 
“  would  never  amongst  posterity  have 
acquired  half  the  celebrity  which  in 
every  age  since  his  own  has  accompa¬ 
nied  his  name,  had  he  not  accidentally 
heard  a  discourse  of  Socrates;  when, 
leaving  his  former  pursuits,  he  thence¬ 
forward  attached  himself  to  the  nobler 
pursuits  of  philosophy. — Protagorus, 
another  Greek  philosopher,  from  a- 
wood-cutter,  was  formed  to  the  love 
and  practice  of  science,  from  an  acci¬ 
dental  meeting  with  Democritus  j  — 
Xenocrates,  who  in  the  early  part  of 
life  was  dull  and  inanimate,  and  gave 
no  signs  of  genius,  yet  afterw'ards  rose 
to  fame  and  eminence ;  and  Polemo, 
his  pupil,  from  attending  an  acciden¬ 
tal  lecture  in  his  school,  imbibed  a 
noble  emulation  in  the  walks  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  became  a  sage  eminent  for 
his  wisdom  and  erudition.” — The  fro¬ 
lics  of  dissolute  youth  were  the  first  oc¬ 
casion,  as  he  very  pertinently  remarks, 
of  the  unfoldings  of  Shakspeare’s  ge¬ 
nius,  and  of  the  subsequent  pinnacle 
of  fame  to  which  he  rose.  “The 
course  of  my  life,”  says  a  philosopher, 
“  is  nothing  more  than  a  long  course 
of  education.” 

The  dullness  of  youth,  and  the  in¬ 
difference  which  in  early  years  the  in¬ 
dividual  ofteq  shews  to  active  and  in¬ 
telligent  exercise  of  the  mind,  is  as¬ 
suredly  no  just  and  unerring  criterion 
of  the  future  expansion  of  the  intellec¬ 
tual  powers  ;  as  the  term  of  youth  has 
not  un frequently  expired  long  ere  ei¬ 
ther  the  disposition  or  the  capacity 
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have  elicited  symptoms  of  his  rising 
to  distinction  among  his  contempo¬ 
raries. 

It  is,  however,  etjnally  notoriom 
that  others  who  have  shone  in  the  an¬ 
nals  of  fame  have  evinced  so  early  and 
intuitive  an  aptitude  in  rising  to  ex¬ 
cellence,  that  the  bright  perceptions 
of  Genius  seem  indigenous,  and  to 
need  no  stimulating  medium  to  ex¬ 
cite  them. 

The  late  President  West,  on  whose 
nbilltles  no  eulogium  is  here  needed, 
Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  variety  of  other  illustrious 
names  which  might  swell  the  cata¬ 
logue,  have  at  a  very  early  age 
evinced  an  Irresistible  propensity  to 
that  art  which  was  afterwards  to  im¬ 
mortalize  their  names*. 

In  the  latter  case,  we  can  only  con¬ 
clude  that  Nature,  capriciously  lavish 
in  her  gifts,  and  often  anomalous  in 
her  productions,  had  implanted  a  fa¬ 
culty  which  from  its  own  internal 
impulse,  without  other  aid,  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  rising  to  distinction  ;  where¬ 
as  In  the  former,  the  ambition  inhe¬ 
rent  in  the  human  mind  is  fostered 
and  strengthened,  seeing  that  through 
the  aid  of  perseverance,  industry,  and 
many  mediums  of  excellence,  the  same 
standard  of  thinking,  the  same  noble 
How  of  ideas,  the  same  energy  and  fire 
of  composition,  has  been  successfully 
attained. 

Upon  a  review  of  this  subject  in  Its 
details,  some  of  which  the  present  es¬ 
say  has  attempted  to  illustrate,  upon 
considering  the  exigencies  and  the  ha¬ 
bits  of  Genius,  it  will  unc|uestionably 
appear  that  that  emulative  principle 
of  ambition  which  points  to  fame, 
which  ])rompts  to  excellence,  and 
yvhich  very  frequently  acquires  it,  is 
In  truth,  as  Helvetius'and  others  have 
taught.  Inherent  in  that  enthusiasm 
which  hurries  men  to  the  ardent  pur¬ 
suit  of  certain  things,  and  thus  opens 
the  way  to  their  real  acquisition. 

This,  how’ever,  by  no  means  recog- 

*  At  the  early  age  of  little  more  than 
Six,  West  gave  abundant  earnest  of  his  as¬ 
tonishing  powers, — powers  that  were  after¬ 
wards,  in  their  maturity,  to  reflect  the 
highest  credit  on  the  conceptions  of  Bri- 
tish  genius,  and  entail  indelible  glory  on 
the  country  which  gave  him  hirtfi.  (See 
his  Life.)  Hanrlel  and  Mozart  respectiv'ely 
gave  signs  of  the  most  extraordinary  pre¬ 
cocity  in  the  science  to  which  they  attached 
themselves. 


nizes  the  hypothesis,  degrading  to  the 
nature  of  thinking  agents,  whidt  traces 
all  our  mental  impulses,  all  our  aspira¬ 
tions  of  thought,  to  the  mere  operation 
of  sordid  matter, — a  position  in  meta- 
jrhyslcs  which  will  scarcely,  upon  the 
name  and  authority  of  its  author,  ob¬ 
tain  general  credence,  opposed  as  it  is 
to  every  generous  feeling  of  the  soul, — 
The  I'rench  philosopher,  dogmatical  as 
he  often  is  in  his  assumptions,  cannot, 
with  all  the  specious  sophistry  of  his 
arguments,  hide  the  manifest  incon¬ 
gruity  of  some  of  his  postulates.  It  is 
manifest,  that  when  systems  of  uni¬ 
versal  import  come  mixed  up  with 
theories  pernicious  in  their  tendeiKry, 
so  far  as  they  are  destructive  of  those 
purer  emanations  which  ally  our  na¬ 
ture  to  beings  of  a  superior  rank  and 
order,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every 
one  who  thinks  for  himself,  and  who 
admits  the  truth  of  a  few  only  of  his 
positions,  distinctly  to  identify  the 
exact  proportion  of  distance  he  would 
be  understood  to  accompany  him,  and 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  conso¬ 
nant  with  the  immutable  principles  of 
things,  and  what  is  the  result  of  false 
reasoning,  of  suyicrficial  views,  and  of 
false  conclusions. 

There  seems,  on  the  other  har>d, 
both  upon  a  comprehensive  view  and 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  exhibitions  of 
Genius,  to  exist  snfBcient  groumls  for 
asserting  the  genuineness  of  the  theory 
of  Reynolds,  in  a  limited  sense, — that 
positive,  absolute  Genius  frequently 
awaits  the  patient  endeavours  of  per¬ 
severing  industry,  although  it  must  l)e 
as  peremptorily  denied  that  they  al¬ 
ways  conduct  to  this  bright  eminence. 
No  infallible  rules  have  indee<l  ever 
yet  been  propounded  for  its  attain¬ 
ment. 

Helvetius  is  by  no  means  correct  In 
maintaining  that  in  all  men  it  is  con¬ 
secutive  upon  moral  perccptioiw,  a  pe¬ 
culiar  excitement  of  enthusiasm,  and 
other  contingent  sources,  —  as  while 
some  attain  its  highest  immunities, 
which  are  early  indigenous  in  thc/r 
minds,  others,  under  every  allotment 
of  circumstance,  remain  impervious  to 
its  calls.  There  is,  ho\vever,  some¬ 
thing  ahiindanilv  consolatory  in  the 
reflection  that  it  is  by  no  means  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  understandings 
which  have  before  passed  curretit  for 
nothing  above  the  ordinary  standar<l 
of  mortals.  R.  p. 

Melkshaniy  March  2. 
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Mr  tJRB*v  Chapel  House, 

^  Hounslow,  March  1 1 . 

The  fine  old  mansion,  called  Green- 
street,  in  the  parish  of  East  Ham, 
Essex,  having  been  the  residence  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  his  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn,  I,  with  my  worthy  friend 
the  Rev.  W.  1) - was  induced  to  vi¬ 

sit  it  a  few  days  since. 

At  our  request  the  venerable  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  estate,  William  Morley,  esq. 
most  politely  granted  us  admittance,  and 
himself  attended  us  through  the  house 
and  grounds,  stating  several  interest¬ 
ing  particulars,  which  I  now  commu¬ 
nicate  to  you ;  my  reason  for  doing  so 
is  to  correct  an  error  in  Mr.  Lysons’s 
Environs  of  London,’’  an  error  at 
which  Mr.  Morley  appeared  much  vex¬ 
ed.  Mr.  Lysons,  in  the  above  w'ork, 
says,  “There  is  a  tradition  that  Queen 
Anne  Boleyn  was  confined  in  the 
Tower  at  Greenstreet,  but  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  Tower  will  at  once  shew 
that  it  has  been  erected  since  that 
time.’’  If  Mr.  Lysons,  before  he  made 
this  statement,  nad  inquired  of  Mr. 
Morley,  that  gentleman  would  have 
told  him  that  he  repaired  the  Tower 
about  20  years  ago,  the  top  of  which 
was  entirely  demolished,  and  which 
reparation  would  have  accounted  to 
Mr.  L.  for  its  modern  appearance. 

My  friend  Mr.  D.  thinks  it  has  been 
built  about  300  years,  which  opinion 
singularly  coincides  with  an  anecdote 
Mr.  Morley  related  :  it  is  this  ;  Anne 
Boleyn  was  betrothed  to  a  young  No¬ 
bleman  who  died.  About  10  months 
after  his  death,  the  King  demanded 
her  hand;  she,  as  was  the  custom,  re¬ 
quested  to  be  allowed  to  complete  the 
twelvemonth  of  mourning  for  her 
lover,  to  which  Henry  agreed,  and  for 
her  amusement  built  the  tow’er  in 
question,  from  which  she  had  a  fine 
view  of  the  Thames  from  Greenwich 
to  below  Gravesend. 

The  room  in  the  third  story  of  the 
Tower  was  formerly  hung  with  lea¬ 
ther,  richly  decorated  with  gold,  which 
Mr.  Motley’s  predecessor  avariciously, 
almost  wickedly  burnt,  to  collect  the 
gold,  which  she  sold  for  30/.  She  also 
sold  the  lead  from  the  roof,  which  Mr. 
M.  has  now  covered  with  copper. 

I  write  the  following  from  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Mr.  Morley— “  It  is  said  in 
orte  of  the  histories  of  England,  but 
which'  I  forget,  that  Anne  Boleyn  was 
taken  from  Greenstreet  to  Greenwich, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Tower.”  “  I 
have  seen  a  letter  in  the  hand-writing 


of  Henry  in  the  library  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  or  the  Brittsh  Museum, 
but  which  1  cannot  remember,  dated 
from  Greenstreet.”  “  I  have  lived  upon 
this  estate  fifty  years,  and  my  predeces¬ 
sor,  Mr.  Barnes,  more  than  fifty.”  No¬ 
ticing  some  fine  bunches  of  misletoe 
upon  different  trees  in  the  grounds,  I 
inquired  of  Mr.  M.  the  mode  of  pro¬ 
pagating  that  beautiful  plant.  Mr.  M. 
does  it  by  taking  one  ot  the  berries  xat 
Christmas,  and  pressing  it  against  a 
tree,  to  which  it  adheres  by  its  vis¬ 
cous  juice,  and  becomes  a  plant. 

Mr.  Morley  is  a  surprisingly  active 
man  of  his  age,  being  considerably 
above  eighty  years  old,  and  has  druidc 
nothing  but  water  for  the  last  forty 
years,  lioldiug  the  same  opinion  with 
some  of  the  ancients,  and  1  believe 
moderns  also,  that  all  strong  liquors 
prematurely  exhaust  the  energies  of  the 
body  and  mind.  W.  Bardwell. 


M r.  U RC AN,  M.  Temple,  March  8. 

TEIE  following  anecdote  is  too  cre¬ 
ditable  to  the  Lady  who  figures 
in  it  to  remain  buried  in  the  obscurity 
of  Governor  Thickness’s  ridiculous 
quarrel  with  Dr.  James  Makittrick, 
which  was  published  in  1788. 

Yours,  Src.  Caradoc. 

In  the  year  1749,  Mrs.  Garrick, 
then  the  admired  Madame  Violett^, 
was  at  Bath,  and  though  I  had  not 
then  nor  since  the  jdeasure  of  being 
personally  known  to  her,  I  never  saw 
her  but  with  admiration  ;  ber  jiorsonal 
beauty,  and  the  delicate  manner  of  her 
dress,  could  not  but  attract  attention,  I 
mean  not  frippery  or  finery,  but  rather 
the  reverse;  mentioning  that  elegant 
woman  to  Lady  Vane,  who  perha|  s 
was  the  next  woman  in  the  King¬ 
dom  to  be  admired  on  account  cf 
taste  in  dress,  &c.  she  agreed  with 
me,  and  added,  her  breeding  also  cor¬ 
responds  with  her  external  appear¬ 
ance.  “  Arc  you  then,  Madame,” 
said  I,  “  acquainted  wdth  Madame 
Violetl^?”  “No,  I  am  not,  but  she 
alwavs  jiasses  me  with  good  breeding, 
observing,  that  well-bred  people  be¬ 
tray  that  even  as  they  pass  strangers. 
This  just  observation  struck  me  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  I  had  often  observed  it  in 
the  laK;  Duke  of  Hamilton,  when  he 
passed  strangers  in  the  public  walks; 
hut  Lady  Vane  could  not  hut  notice 
Madame  Violette’s  polished  manners, 
as  most  of  the  mi-fhhhlov.m  wives  and 
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misses  usually  passed  her  with  a 
loss  of  the  head,  or  a  look  of  con¬ 
tempt,  though  perhaps  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mixture  there  might  have  been 
found  a  few  grains  of  envy. 

During  Madame  Violetld’s  stay  at 
Bath,  Mr;  Nash  was  desired  to  take 
her  out  to  dance  a  minuet,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  her  dancing  there  at  that  time 
was  considered  by  all  well  bred  per¬ 
sons  as  a  favour.  She  was  accordingly 
the  first  lady  asked,  after  those  of  pre¬ 
cedence  had  danced  5  and  then  she 
danced  a  minuet,  as  void  of  any  flou¬ 
rishes,  as  it  was  full  of  grace  and  ele¬ 
gance ;  but  behold  I  the  next  lady 
asked,  refused!  What!  dance  after 
Madame  Violett^  ?  Mr.  Nash  took 
care  she  should  not  dance  then,  nor 
at  any  subsequent  ball,  and  Miss  re¬ 
turned  to  her  Papa,  an  Ironmonger 
at  Salisbury,  without  shewing  the 
beaux  of  Bath  what  an  ear  she  had 
for  the  musicks,  for  Miss  had  learnt 
to  play  upon  the  spinnet  as  well  as  the 
spinning-w’heel. 

Mr.  Urban,  Lloyd's,  March  6. 

WHEN  the  American  War  was 
at  its  height,  business  occa¬ 
sioned  my  arrival  at  New  Orleans,  in 
the  River  Missisippi,  when  I  was 
presented  by  Lieui-gov.  Bouligni  to 
the  Gov.  Don  Galvez  at  his  Levee. 
Whilst  waiting  for  the  purpose,  I  no¬ 
ticed  a  picture  over  the  fire-place  bear¬ 
ing  the  representation  of  an  Island, 
either  on  hre  from  its  intestine  divi¬ 
sions,  or  having  the  last  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  over  it.  I  could  not  be 
mistaken  that  the  Island  of  Britain 
was  intended,  for  the  fleet  at  anchor 
carried  the  colours  of  my  country.  I 
also  saw  two  fleets  “  in  the  ofiing,’’ 
bearing  the  colours  of  France  and 
Spain.  On  the  fore-ground  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  were  to  be  seen  the  Genius  of 
France  and  that  of  Sj)ain,  congratu¬ 
lating  each  other  on  the  occasion  ; 
known  by  the  shields  the  two  females 
bore  of  the  arms  of  their  respective 
countries.  When  the  great  man  aj)- 
peared  under  his  canopy  of  stale,  1 
went  up  and  was  introduced,  not 
with  the  most  pleasing  sensations  on 
my  mind;  and  recollecting  the  circum¬ 
stance  at  this  time,  I  cannot  but  con¬ 
trast  it  with  the  liberal,  judicious,  and 
praise-worthy  conduct  of  our  Minis¬ 
ters,  as  by  their  correspondence  just 
published  this  day  relative  to  South 
America. 


May  the Island  be  long  great 
in  her  resources — her  commerce,  and 
her  political  conduct. 

“  State  the  account  fairly,’’  (for  a 
balance-sheet  is  at  last  become  a  pa¬ 
per  in  the  hands  of  Ministers,  so  suit¬ 
able  to  be  so  for  a  commercial  nation), 
and  we  shall  find,  after  the  balance  is 
struck,  that  candour  and  generosity  are 
in  favour  of  “  Johnny  Bull.”  J'.  W. 


Mr.  Urban,  March  17. 

"^T^OUR  Correspondent  H.  R.  D. 
X  having  made  some  remarks*  on 
the  letters  which  appeared  in  your 
Miscellany  for  September  and  Octo¬ 
ber  last,  relative  to  the  death  of  Ri¬ 
chard  the  Second,  I  am  induced  to 
notice  his  communication  ;  but  as  the 
subject  is  nearly  exhausted,  1  shall  do 
so  as  briefly  as  possible. 

I  purposely  pass  over  the  important 
Information  he  affords  us,  that  “  tlie 
Crown  fell  from  the  house  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  to  that  of  York,’’  presuming  that 
it  is  not  particularly  new  to  your  read¬ 
ers  ;  and  I  shall  not  offer  any  thing 
against  “  its  being  believed  by  many 
that  Richard  was  poisoned,”  because 
I  confess  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
surmise  before  I  met  with  your  Cor¬ 
respondent’s  remarks,  to  whom  1  leave 
it  to  defend  the  conjecture.  Nor 
am  1  disposed  to  say  a  syllable  in 
defence  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  whom 
he  describes,  and  1  believe  truly  as 
being  without  “  scruples  or  lenity,” 
for  if  he  will  take  the  trouble  to  refer 
to  my  letters,  he  will  find  that  I  do 
not  rest  any  part  of  my  former  argu¬ 
ment  on  Henry’s  lenity,  but  solely  on 
what  his  interests  obviously  dictated. 
If,  as  H.  R.  D.  states,  it  was  intended 
to  poison  Richard,  but  that  his  ‘^ti¬ 
morous  caution”  prevented  it,  I  beg 
to  ask  him  in  what  way  a  prisoner  can 
be  thus  cautious,  excepting  by  a  re¬ 
fusal  of  food  ?  Whilst  he  tacitly  ad¬ 
mits  the  assertions  of  many  writers  that 
Richard  declined  sustenance  is  correct, 
he  inconsistently-  denies  that  he  died 
either  from  forcible  or  voluntary  ab¬ 
stinence,  because  the  Prince’s  face, 
when  exhibited  at  Cheapside,  did  not, 
as  he  asserts,  indicate  that  such  was 
the  cause  of  his  demise;  whereas,  even 
if  murdered  by  Exton,  the  effect  of  the 
“  timorous  caution  ”  would  surely  have 
been  visible  on  his  countenance,  for  it 
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must  have  been  persevered  in  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  to  allow  a  messenger  to 
go  from  Pom  fret  to  London  and  re¬ 
turn,  a  space  of  at  least  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight*. 

I  must  also  notice  another  inconsis¬ 
tency  which  your  Correspondent  has 
committed:  he  asks,  “What  then  is 
there  to  urge  against  the  common  be¬ 
lief  that  he  fell  by  the  pole-axe  of  Ex¬ 
ton?’’  Now,  artliough  he  willingly 
alludes  to  the  exhibition  of  Richard’s 
body,  the  precise  stale  of  which  must 
to  us  be  a  very  doubtful  point,  to  dis- 
rove  his  having  been  starved  to  death, 
e  carefully  refrains  from  noticing  the 
convincing  evidence  afforded  by  the 
examination  of  his  skull  in  contradic¬ 
tion  to  the  “  common  belief.”  To¬ 
wards  the  conclusion  of  his  letter,  he 
kindly  advises  us  “  to  take  the  report 
of  history,  and  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  for  our  guides  on  such  disputed 
points.”  I  therefore  beg  to  inquire 
what  there  is  contradictory  to  common 
sense  in  supposing  that  a  young  man 
should,  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  Richard  was  placed,  abandon 
himself  to  despair  ;  your  Correspond¬ 
ent  says,  that  when  he  was  imprisoned, 
he  was  “strong  and  healthy,’’  I  am 
not  aware  of  one  single  authority 
which  supports  this  assertion,  and 
should  be  glad  to  be  told  whence  he 
derived  his  information  ;  for  it  is  the 
impression  on  my  mind  that  the  MS. 
of  Cretond  asserts  the  contrary  to  have 
been  the  fact.  Unfortunately  he  is 
not  more  correct  in  stating  that  “  the 
loss  of  the  Crown  is  known  to  have 
had  little  effect  on  Richard’s  mind 
for  the  MS.  just  cited,  and  which  it  is 
manifest  H.  R.  D.  has  not  seen  (but 
which,  in  kindness,  I  intreat  him  to 
consult  before  he  again  favours  us 
with  his  remarks  on  this  subject)  ex¬ 
pressly  says,  that  when  he  heard  the 
attempt  to  restore  him  to  the  throne 
was  overthrown,  “  he  was  so  vexed  at 
heart  by  this  evil  news,  that  he  neither 
ate  nor  drank  from  that  hour,’’  &c. 

Your  Correspondent  lays  great  stress 
on  the  authority  of  Froissart,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  relative  to  Henry’s  going  to 
confession  “  after  the  week’s  work, 
which  included  the  murder  of  Richard, 
was  finished.”  On  this  passage  I  must 
offer  a  few  observations ;  first,  with 
respect  to  the  authority  of  Froissart 

*  Vide,  vol.  iciii.  p.  317. 
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generally,  I  beg  to  remind  your  readers 
that  so  ill-informed  was  this  Chronicler 
of  what  related  to  Richard,  that  he 
makes  his  death  to  have  happened  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  and  actually 
gives  the  words  which  occurred  be¬ 
tween  Henry  IV.  and  his  prisoner  in 
that  fortress  on  the  morning  the  for¬ 
mer  set  out  to  oppose  the  insurrection 
of  Salisbury,  when  it  is  unquestionable 
that  Richard  was  then  a  prisoner  at 
Pomfret  ;  in  the  next  place  I  must  ask 
H.  R.  D.  for  a  reference  to  the  edition 
and  page  of  Froissart’s  Chronicles, 
w’hich  contains  his  quotation  about 
Henry’s  confession,  as  I  have  con¬ 
sulted  the  editions  of  1518  and  1559 — 
61,  as  well  as  John’s  translation,  with¬ 
out  finding  any  such  passage.  For  the 
sake  of  confuting  H.  R.  D.  I  will  for 
a  moment  admit  that  such  a  remark 
exists, — it  is  evident,  however,  that 
the  week's  work  preceding  Henry’s  sup¬ 
posed  confession,  could  not  include 
the  murder  of  Richard  ;  for,  as  I  take 
it  for  granted  he  means,  by  the  “  week’s 
work,”  the  execution  of  Salisbury  and 
some  of  his  adherents,  he  would  have 
found,  had  he  attentively  perused  the 
letters  on  which  he  offers  his  opinion, 
that  the  deposed  Monarch  did  not  die 
until  more  than  four  weeks  after  the 
death  of  Salisbury.  But  as  Froissart 
appears  to  be  the  authority  on  which 
H.  R.  D.  most  relies,  it  is  right  I 
should  state  that  this  Chronicler  begins 
the  chapter  in  which  he  treats  of  Ri¬ 
chard’s  death  thus :  A  true  report 
was  current  in  London  of  the  death  of 
Richard  ;  “  La  cause  comment  ce  fut, 
ne  par  quelle  incidence  point  ie  ne  la 
sauoye  au  jour  que  i’escriuy  ces  Chro- 
niques.’’ 

This  important  admission  it  did  not 
suit  the  object  of  your  candid  Corre¬ 
spondent  to  cite.  Nor  is  this  all;  for 
in  several  places  Froissart  makes  Henry 
expressly  say,  after  Salisbury’s  conspi¬ 
racy  had  been  defeated,  “  I  will  never 
put  him  to  death,  and  unless  he  enters 
into  plots  against  me,  I  will  keep  my 
word  that  no  bodily  harm  shall  befal 
him  and  this  writer  goes  on  to  state, 
that  when  Henry  was  again  reminded 
of  the  expediency  of  removing  him, 
“  he  made  no  reply,  but  went  to  his 
falconers,  and  placing  a  falcon  on  his 
wrist,  forgot  all  in  feeding  him.’’  I 
should  apologize  for  saying  so  much 
about  Froissart,  on  whose  authority,  as 
I  have  before  said,  I  place  but  little 
reliance,  were  it  not  for  its  being  de¬ 
sirable,, 
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sirable,  when  a  fact  is  said  to  rest  on 
any  particular  \vriter,  that  liis  exact 
VJords  should  he  placed  before  the 
publick,  and  that  a  quotation  should 
be  compared  with  the  context. 

One  remark  of  H.  R.  D.  only  re¬ 
mains  to  be  noticed.  “Nor  did  any 
one  in  the  long  disputes  which  this 
event  created  between  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster,  ever  attempt  to 
go  against  the  known  facts  so  much  as 
to  relieve  the  House  of  Henry  from  the 
disgrace  of  the  murder,  though  that 
must  have  been  a  stronger  aid  to  it 
than  a  whole  field  of  soldiers  armed  in 
proof.’’  1  am  not  quite  sure,  Mr,  Ur¬ 
ban,  that  I  understand  this  passage  ; 
but  I  suppose  your  Correspondent,  by 
**  go  against  known  facts'^  means  that 
no  historian  who  wrote  whilst  the 
House  of  Lancaster  swayed  the  sceptre, 
contradicts  the  account  of  Richard’s 
being  murdered.  If  this  be  his  mean¬ 
ing,  it  is  worthy  of  some  attention,  for 
the  hope  of  gratifying  the  reigning  Mo¬ 
narch,  may  be  fairly  supposed  to  have 
influenced  the  pens  of  Lnglish  writers; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  conclusive,  for 
the  line  of  Lancaster  terminated  in 
1461,  and  Fabian,  who  is  almost  the 
only  historian  of  the  15th  century  that 
states  Richard  wa§  murdered  by  Exton, 
w’as  scarcely  born  in  that  year,  whilst 
Walsingham,  who  flourished  at  the  pe¬ 
riod  in  question,  and,  according  to  his 
biographers,  was  appointed  historiogra¬ 
pher  royal  in  1440,  assigns  his  demise 
to  grief.  Hardyng,  who  attributes  it  to 
starvation  by  his  keepers,  is  therefore 
perhaps  the  only  English  u'riier  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  House  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  in  support  of  Richard’s  having  died 
by  violence,  and  consequently  it  is  to 
him  alone  that  H.R.D.’s  observation 
is  applicable  ;  but  considering  the  state 
of  the  kingdom  when  he  w’rote,  it  is 
as  probable  that  he  should  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  the  house  of 
York  as  of  the  reigning  Monarch.  It 
is  true  that  the  majority  of  French 
ivriters  of  that  period  are  on  the  side 
of  the  murder;  but  the  same  motive 
which  your  Correspondent  suggests  as 
lieing  likely  to  have  induced  the  Itn^- 
llsh  Chroniclers  to  deny  Henry’s  guilt, 
may  be  supposed  to  have  caused  the 
French  to  blacken  his  character  as  much 
as  possible,  for  the  Court  of  France  was 
naturally  indigiiant  at  Richard’s  depo¬ 
sition.  One  French  writer,  Creton*, 

*  Arclueologia,  voL  XX.  cited  iu  the 
former  letters. 


however,  on  the  authority  of  a  person 
in  England  at  the  lime,  informs  us 
that  he  died  of  grief ;  and  Froissart 
himself,  who  w.as  also  a  contcm|>orary, 
and  who  is  so  much  relied  on  by  H.R.I). 
does  not,  as  I  have  showm,  by  any 
means  state  or  even  infer  that  Richard 
W'as  murdered.  Most  subsequent  his¬ 
torians  have  copied  from  the  writers 
alluded  to  in  this  letter ;  and  as  w’C 
have  examined,  though  cursorily,  the 
chief  sources  of  their  information,  I 
now'  ask  your  Correspondent  what  is 
the  value  of  the  report  of  history  f 
or  where  is  the  “  known  faet^'’  by 
which  he  advises  us  to  be  implicitly 
guided  ? 

Your  readers,  Mr.  Urban,  are,  I 
flatter  myself,  convinced  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  my  former  communication  was 
not,  as  H.  R.  D.  politely  insinuates, 
merely  “  to  display  a  little  ingenuity;’' 
and  in  conclusion,  I  take  leave  to 
assure  him  not  only  that  he  runs  no 
risk,  from  his  Historical  Remarks,  of 
incurring  such  an  imputation,  but  that 
whatever  his  own  opinion  may  be,  he 
has  not  quite  monopolized  all  the 

common  sense’’  wdiich  has  been 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  Richard  the  Second’s  death. 
As  the  best  apology  1  can  offer  for  tres¬ 
passing  so  long  on  your  readers,  I 
think  1  may  promise  tnem  that  1  sltall 
not  again  require  their  indulgence  on 
this  subject.  Clionas. 

Having,  in  consequence  of  this  let- 
letter,  had  occasion  to  turn  to  my  for¬ 
mer  ones,  I  beg  to  notice  the  followung 
errata ; 

P.  197,  1.  3\,for  180,  read  175. — 
P.  195,  1.  SO,  for  hai  e  been  attrilnitetl, 
read  has  been.  —  Ibid.  1.  S7,  ybr  rest 
on,  read  rests  on. 
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Literary  Contracts  continued. 

WILLIAM  HAVARD  contract- 
ed  23  March,  1736,  with  John 
Watts  to  sell  for  sixty  pounds  the 
right  in  “  the  copy  of  a  tragedy  inti¬ 
tuled  King  Charles  the  First,  an  histo¬ 
rical  tragedy;”  first  acte<l  at  the  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields 'rheaire,  by  Gifford’s 
company  on  1st  of  March,  niui  repeat¬ 
ed  during  the  season,  ninetfcen  nights. 

Aaron  Hill  sold,  18  Nov.  1723,  to 
W.  R.  Chetwood,  for  forty  guineas, 
“  the  ropy  of  a  tragedy  intituled  King 
Henry  the  Fifth,  or  the  Conquest  of 
France  by  the  English.”  It  was  acted 

at 
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3t  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  the  6th  Dec. 
of  that  year,  and  four  following  nights, 
hut  not  again  re]>eatccl.  Chet  wood 
sold  to  Watts  a  half  share  the  day  he 
rnirchased  for  twenty  guineas,  and  in 
March  1728,  the  other  moiety  for  five 
pounds. 

George  Kearsly,  the  bookseller,  sold 
1  Oct.  1777,  for  five  pounds,  a  “  fourth 
share  of  the  Grecian  Daughter.’’  This 
tragedy  was  first  acted  at  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  the  26th  May,  1772. 

Edward  Kimber  received,  23  Jan. 
17^7,  five  guineas,  being,  with  ten  re¬ 
ceived  before,  in  full  for  the  copy¬ 
right  of  the  Peerage  of  Ireland. 

Mary  Lodvvix  received,  13  Sept. 
1750,  three  guineas  for  the  whole  copy¬ 
right  of  Mrs.  Phillips’  Letter  to  Lord 
Chesterfield. 

P.  Luckombe,  in  Jan.  1780,  was 
paid  twenty  guineas  for  the  Tour 
through  Ireland. 

James  Miller  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,’’  on  18  Nov.  1729,  for  eighty 
pounds,  sold  “  the  copy  of  a  comedy, 
intituled  The  Humours  of  Oxford, 
Sec.  or  by  whatsoever  other  title  it 
shall  be  called,  written  by  the  said 
James  Millar,  to  have  and  to  hold — 
notwithstanding  any  act  or  law  to  the 
contrary.”  It  was  first  acted  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  9  Jan.  1730,  and  re¬ 
peated  for  six  more  successive  nights 
only. 

The  same  author,  011  the  18th  of 
May,  174-3,  then  “  living  at  Chelsea,” 
in  consideration  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds,  assigned  to  Watts 

the  four  following  copies,  viz. :  The 
first  entituled,  Mahomet,  or  the  Im¬ 
postor,  a  tragedy;  the  second  entituled, 
it  won’t  do,  a  comedy;  the  third  en¬ 
tituled,  The  Fair  Hypocrite,  a  comedy 
of  one  act;  the  fourth  entituled.  The 
Cuckold,  a  comedy  of  one  act,  or 
otherwise,  will  be  entituled  The  Pic¬ 
ture,  or  Cuckold  in  Conceit,  a  comedy 
of  otie  act,  altered  from  Moliere.  To 
have,  &c.  for  ever,  any  Law  or  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  clause,  matter,  or  thing, 
contained  in  any  such  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  the  contrary  thereof  in  any 
^vise  notwithstanding.”  Neither  the 
second  nor  third  pieces  are  mentioned 
in  the  lists  of  the  works  of  this  author. 

Arthur  Murphy  received,  in  Nov. 
1773,  one  hundred  guineas  for  the 
tragedy  of  Alzuma,  reserving  the  li¬ 
berty  of  printing  same  in  volumes  with 
the  rest  of  his  w'orks. 

.lames  ltal[)h,  on  3d  March,  1/^9* 
fox  twenty -live  guineas  sold  John 
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Watts  “  the  copy  of  a  play  call’d  The 
Fashionable  Lady,  or  Harletjuin’s 
Opera,  in  the  manner  of  a  rehearsal.” 
This  was  written  for  the  Theatre  in 
Goodman’s  Fields. 

'Die  same  author,  in  October  1733, 
assigned  to  Watts  for  twenty-five  gui¬ 
neas,  “  the  copy  of  a  comedy  intituled 
Timon  in  Love,  or  the  Innocent 
Fheft ;  and  also  the  full  and  sole  right 
and  title  of,  in,  and  to  the  copy  of  a 
farce  or  opera,  intituled  The  Gallant 
Schemers,  or  the  Footmen  Fortune- 
Hunters,  both  written  by  the  said 
James  Ralph,  gent,  to  have,”  &c. 
Timon  in  Love  was  acted  at.  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  on  the  5th  and  f)th  of 
Dec.  1733,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
author  on  the  8th,  but  not  afterwards 
repeated.  It  has  been  erroneously  at¬ 
tributed,  by  the  historians  of  the  drama, 
to  John  Kelly.  The  title  of  the  Gal¬ 
lant  Schemers  is  only  known  by  an 
incidental  mention  in  the  Grub-street 
Journal,  and  was  probably  composed 
for  the  Goodman’s  Fields  Theatre. 

Lewis  Theobald,  for  one  hundred 
guineas,  on  31st  of  July,  1728,  sold 
to  Watts  “the  copy  of  a  play,  inti¬ 
tuled  Double  Falshood,  or  the  Dis- 
trest  Lovers,  written  originally  by  W. 
Shakspeare,  and  now  revised  and  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  stage  by  the  said  Lewds  Theo¬ 
bald,  gent,  the  author  of  Shakspeare 
Restor’d,  to  have,”  Sec.  This  play  was 
first  performed  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
the  13  Dec.  1727,  ancl  continued  for 
nine  more  successive  nights  *,  when 
it  was  most  properly  consigned  by  the 
managers  to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets. 
However,  our  antient  acquaintance, 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hull,  went 
raking  in  the  charnel  house,  and  on 
the  6th  of  May,  1767,  it  was  perform¬ 
ed  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre  for  (what 
it  may  be  w^ell  doubted)  his  henefit, 
which  in  the  last  edition  of  the  fiio- 
graphia  Dramatica,  is  solemnly  an¬ 
nounced  as  a  “revival.’’ 

William  Warren,  in  .Tan.  1773,  rc- 

*  In  the  Memoirs  of  “  Barton  Booth,” 
printed  by  Watts,  1733,  he  Is  said  to  have 
“  rehears’d  the  part  of  Julio  in  a  play  call’d 
The  Distress’d  Lovers ;  that  his  part  was 
supplied  two  or  three  nights  by  Mr,  Wil¬ 
liams  ;  but,  being  solicited  by  Mr.  Theo¬ 
bald,  he  disregarded  his  indisposition,  and 
performed  from  the  fifth  night  to  the 
twelfth,  w'hich  was  the  last  of  his  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  stage.”  Probably  we  should 
read  from  the  “fourth  to  the  tenth,”  which, 
with  the  three  nights  of  performance  of  Mr. 
Williams,  makes  up  the  real  number. 

ceived 
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ceived  cicht  guineas  for  the  copy  of  a 
novel  called  “The  Adventures  of  a 
Footman,’^ 

Juliana  Letitia  Woodfin,  in  April 
1758,  received  for  her  mother  two 
guineas  and  a  half  for  a  novel  called 
M  iss  Forrester. 

Rhoda  Woodington,  in  Feb.  1777, 
received  ten  guineas  “  for  a  manu¬ 
script  novel  called  The  I  houghtless 
Ward,’^  wrote  by  Miss  Ferguss,  of 
Bugden,  Huntingdonshire. 

Arthur  Young  (the  wife  of),  under 
the  signature  of  Incognita,  in  June 
1772,  received  fifteen  guineas  for  “  a 
work  called  The  Modern  Traveller.’’ 

Eu.  Hood. 


Mr.  Urban,  March  18. 

Although  I  am  an  old  Cor¬ 
respondent  of  yours,  and  much 
interested  in  all  topics  relating  to  the 
West  Indies,  I  have  of  late  foreborne 
troubling  you  with  a  single  line  upon 
the  subject,'  not  only  from  the  con¬ 
viction  that  your  pages  are  otherwise 
and  more  appropriately  occupied,  but 
that  the  present  state  of  our  Colonies, 
and  of  the  Negro  population,  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  discussed  within 
the  narrow  limits  of  a  Magazine. 
Some  of  your  Correspondents,  how¬ 
ever,  think  otherwise;  and  the  peru¬ 
sal  of  two  articles  in  your  last  Number 
(vide  pages  98  and  152),  compels  me 
to  come  forward  in  behalf  of  a  class 
of  men  who  have  been  more  shame¬ 
fully  traduced  and  vilified  than  any 
others  in  his  Majesty’s  dominions. 
Although  the  “Abolitionist”  has  set 
me  the  example,  by  applying  the 
sweeping  terms  of  “cruelty,  oppres¬ 
sion,  and  fraud,”  to  the  holders  of 
slaves,  I  am  not  going  to  “  revile  ”  the 
friends  of  abolition  ; — but  when  he, 
and  other  writers,  break  forth  into  ge¬ 
neral  invectives  against  the  West  In¬ 
dia  system,  and  against  those  who  pos¬ 
sess  property  in  the  Colonies ;  they 
must  surely  forget  not  only  the  foun¬ 
dation  upon  which  the  rights  of 
Ownership  rest — the  Proclamations  of 
our  Kings,  and  the  repeated  enactments 
of  the  British  Legislature,  in  order  to 
compel  the  West  Indian  Planters  to 
embark  their  fortunes  in  Colonial  jiro- 
perty,  but  also  the  prosperity  which 
has  resulted  to  this  kingdom,  by  the 
increase  of  her  resources  and  the 
maintenance  of  her  naval  superiority, 
attributable  to  the  enforceuient  of  our 
navigation  laws.  No  one  now  advo¬ 


cates  the  traffic  in  Slaves — that  is 
abandoned ;  knd  with  respect  to  Co¬ 
lonial  bondage,  every  candid  person 
must  admit  how  greatly,  of  late,  the 
nature  of  the  service,  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Slave  have  been  alleviated. 

Abstract  opinions  as  to  rights  of 
freedom  are  at  the  present  rnoment 
totally  out  of  the  question  ;  Fhrgland 
has  encouraged  the  trade,  and  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  individuals 
are  held  in  bondage.  Shall  we  then 
treat  them  as  a  skilful  oculist  would 
manage  a  patient  to  whom  he  is  about 
to  impart  the  blessing  of  sight,  by 
conveying  to  him  gradually  the  light 
of  heaven  ;  or  shall  we,  by  hasty  and 
injudicious  methods,  protfuce  anarchy 
and  confusion,  and  by  an  indiscreet 
emancipation,  lead  to  a  repetition  of 
the  scenes  in  Barbadoes  and  Deme- 
rara? — “  All  sudden  changes  are  at¬ 
tended  with  considerable  inconveni¬ 
ences.  No  permanent  change  of  cha¬ 
racter  or  condition  (fiivourable  to  the 
Slaves  themselves)  can  take  place,  un¬ 
til,  by  lime  and  careful  education,  a 
new  train  of  associations  is  superin¬ 
duced,  whereby  new  habits  will  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  contracted  It  is  la¬ 

mentable  to  see  the  delusion  that  pre¬ 
vails  upon  this  subject — the  idle  de¬ 
clamation  that  is  resorted  to  (in  the 
shape  of  vague  and  unfounded  calum¬ 
nies)  to  lead  the  ignorant  mind  astray ; 
the  petitions  that  are  signed  by  those 
who  never  took  the  slightest  pains  to 
ascertain  the  truth;  and  who,  although 
they  would  not  attempt  to  rectify  the 
smallest  spring  in  the  machinery  of  a 
a  watch,  step  forwards  boldly  to  over¬ 
throw  a  slate  of  society  that  requires, 
in  its  management  and  controul,  a  pe- 
cw/iar  degree  of  judgment,  temper,  and 
discretion. 

Sweeping  accusations  of  cruelty,  ty¬ 
ranny,  &:c.  &c.  are  answered  with  dif¬ 
ficulty.  When  distinct  charges  are 
brought  forward,  the  West  Indians 
know  well  how  to  deal  with  them. 
That  which  was  atjduced  by  the 
African  Institution  against  Sir  James 
Leith’s  Aides-de-camp,  will  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  as  the  Judge  and  Jury  o(  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench  pronounced  a 
memorable  sentence  upon  the  Report 


*  Vide  “  The  House  (»f  Bondage”  by  Rev. 
B.  Bailey,  A.  M.  (page  38.)  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  referring  tlie  reader  to  this  work, 
wlileh  takes  an  original  and  masterly  view  of 
NegVo  servitude. 
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in  wliich  it  was  contained,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  upon  all  productions  of  a  si¬ 
milar  dcscrij)llon.  ^^'itll  respect  to 
the  Address  from  l.eicesier,  “believ¬ 
ed  to  be  the  jtroduclion  of  tlie  llcv. 
Robert  Hall,  a  Baptist  jMinister,” 
(vide  p.  I  can  only  oxj)ress  my 

surprise  that  this  gentleman,  like  too 
many  others,  in  his  zeal  towards  the 
Slave,  forgets  all  charity  towards  the 
Master.  1  do  not  here  employ  the 
severe  terms  used  by  Mr.  Brougham 
when  alluding  to  this  “  inconsistent 
spirit  of  philanthropy,’^  but  I  must  cer¬ 
tainly  regret  that  the  lives,  property,  and 
tranquillity  of  the  white  inhabitants 
are  so  completely  overlooked  in  this 
and  similar  productions.  The  writer 
lias  made  two  assertions  which  clearly 
shew  that  \yell-intentioned  men,  if 
they  desert  their  proper  stations,  by 
interfering  with  subjects  which  they 
liave  not  considered,  are  apt  to  ex¬ 
pose  themselves  to  ridicule  by  falling 
into  grievous  errors.  After  comparing 
the  West  India  Colonies  to  the  “al¬ 
tar  of  Moloch,”  the  Address  stales,  1st. 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain 
are  assessed  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  two  millions  annually ,ybr  no  oilier 
purpose  than  to  maintain  the  Slave 
System  in  the  West  Indies.  2d.  That 
they  are  loaded  with  such  duties  “be¬ 
cause  the  East  India  Sugar  is  produced 
by  the  labour  freemen,  the  West 
India  by  the  labour  of  Slaves.”  These 
are  two  hardy  assertions,  and  I  hesi¬ 
tate  not  to  say  that  they  are  entirely  un¬ 
founded.  So  fully  has  this  question 
been  agitated,  both  in  Parliament  and 
out  of  doors,  that  few  people  ought  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  following  facts. 

1.  That  the  W’est  India  Colonies 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
Empire,  because,  under  the  Colonial 
System,  all  the  industry  of  their  in¬ 
habitants  is  made  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  the  Mother  Country,  and 
all  their  prosperity  is  reflected  back 
upon  her.  That  an  ancient  compact 
has  been  made  and  acted  upon  be¬ 
tween  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
Colonies,  a  compact  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Fox,  was  “more  solemn  than 
an  Act  of  Parliament  could  create,’^ 
and  a  breach  of  which  would  be  a 
flagrant  violation  of  the  naiional  faith. 

2.  That  the  British  Manufacturer 
has  every  thing  to  lose,  and  nothing 
to  gain,  by  a  transfer  of  the  monopoly 
from  the  West  to  the  East  Indies: 
that  almost  every  thing  which  the 

Gent,  Mao.  March,  1824. 
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^Vest  India  Planter  eats,  drinks,  wears, 
or  consumes,  is  imported  from  the  Mo¬ 
ther  Counlry :  that  as  the  Directors  of 
the  East  India  Company  once  said 
upon  this  very  subject,  “almost  the 
whole  cultivation  of  the  Colonies  in 
the  W^est  Indies  is  carried  on  by  Bri¬ 
tish  capital,  and  by  British  subjects, 
who  are  obliged  to  receive  their  sup¬ 
plies  from  Great  Britain  or  her  North 
American  Colonies,  and  who  cannot 
send  their  produce  to  any  other  mar¬ 
ket  than  that  of  Great  Britain;”  for, 
let  it  be  remembered,  that  later  Par¬ 
liamentary  enactments,  giving  greater 
freedom  of  trade  to  the  Colonies,  have 
been  conceded  to  allay  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  the  British  Ship  Owners,  and 
that  by  the  West  India  Planters  no 
benefit  has,  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances,  been  derived  from  the  change*. 

3.  That  sugar  is  the  staple  comma- 
dity  of  our  West  India  Colonies,  and 
that  if  they  are  supplanted  in  its  cul¬ 
tivation,  they  are  left  without  resource* 
whereas  the  East  Indians,  if  so  dis¬ 
posed,  could  give  us  silk,  indigo,  cot¬ 
ton,  hpip,  spices,  and  the  various 
other  rich  products  of  a  fertile  soil,  to 
an  amount  equal  at  least  to  the  single 
article  of  sugar  produced  by  our  West 
India  Colonies. 

4.  That  of  Brown  Sugar  (such  as  is 
in  general  use  in  this  Country)  there 
is  none  in  Bengal.  From  the  soft¬ 
ness  and  disagreeable  flat  our  of  Ben- 
gaj  Sugar,  it  rnust  be  mixed  with 
WTst  Indian,  in  order  to  make  it 
saleable.  The  lower  orders  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  country,  therefore,  if  they 
could  buy  East  India  Sugar  at  one 
half  the  price  of  West  India,  (which 
they  could  not  do,  even  if  the 
protecting  duty  were  removed)  would 
not  be  much  obliged  to  those  who 
gave  them  a  bad  article  for  a  good 
one,  though  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  but, 

5.  Supposing  the  extra  duty  of  IO5. 
upon  East  India  Sugar  to  be  taken  off, 
the  East  Indians  may  be  convicted 
from  their  own  statements,  that  the 
difference  wmuld  not  be  saved  to  the 
consumer,  but  would  go  into  the 

*  A  partial  Repeal  of  the  Navigation 
Lavrs,  in  favour  of  the  West  India  Colo¬ 
nies,  was  granted  by  Parliament  as  early  as 
the  year  1739.  See  12th  Geo.  II.  cap.  30. 
This  Act,  which  was  continued  at  succes¬ 
sive  intervals,  was  repealed  by  34  Geo.  III. 
cap.  42.  The  Act  of  3  Geo.  IV.  cap.  45, 
can  therefore  be  considered  as  the  revival 
only  of  a  former  Law. 
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pockets  of  the  importer;  so  that  one 
consequence  of  the  ruin  of  the  West 
India  Planters,  anti  of  the  various  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  &c.  dependent  upon  them, 
would  be,  that  the  consumer  would  be 
compelled  to  purchase  a  bad  article  at 
the  price  which  he  now  pays  fur  a 
good  one. 

().  Have  Mr.  Hall  and  the  Leicester 
Committee  ever  considered  this  ques¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  naval  power 
of  their  own  country?  The  Last  In¬ 
dians  require  not  only  that  East  India 
Sugar  should  be  substituted  for  West 
India  Sugar,  but  that  Itast  India 
Ships  should  be  substituted  for  British 
Ships — “  It  is  thus  (as  the  Directors 
formerly  observed)  that  the  question 
becomes  extensive,  and  embraces  the 
most  important  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  land-owner,  merchant,  ma¬ 
nufacturer,  the  British  and  Irish  ships, 
seamen,  &c.  all  must  be  sacrificed  at 
the  shrine  of  about  50  or  100  Indian 
merchants  and  agents  *. 

These  India-built  ships  are  man¬ 
ned  by  Lascars,  an  enfeebled  set  of 
men,  who  are  to  be  substituted  for 
British  Seamen,  and  to  these  miser¬ 
able  beings  (whom  the  law  declares 


to  be  nuisances,  and  obliges  those  who 
bring  them  here  to  transport  back  to 
their  native  land,)  is  the  Ivonour  61 
maintaining  the  British  flag,  and  the 
power  of  wielding  the  British  naval 
thunder  to  be  confided  !  If  such  plans 
succeed,  the  sun  of  British  glory  must 
indeed  set  for  everf 

7.  Let  us  not  forget  that  our  Last 
India  possessions  are  in  a  very  distant 
quarter  of  the  globe,  requiring  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  force  for  their  defence, 
with  a  disproportionate  extent  of  do¬ 
minion  and  possession,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  country  tliat  holds  them 
in  subjection,  and  governed  by  a  Court 
of  Directors  residing  10,000  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  scene  of  action  ;  nor  let 
us  forget  the  tenure  by  which  we  hold 
these  possessions.  “The  task  of  con- 
quering  India  has  been  a  very  light 
one  (according  to  Sir  John  Malcolm) 
in  comparison  with  that  of  preserving 
that  vast  empire.” 

8.  Let  us  look  at  the  comparative 
imports  and  exports  from  the  two 
countries,  which  must  surely  carry 
conviction  to  every  unprejudiced  mind 
as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  our  Colonial 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies: 

West  Indies  for  the  last  five 

(official  value). ..ofa, 512, 987 
East  Indies . 3,391,160 

£46,498,501 

East  /77die5....£38,403,160 
employs  1,672  ships, 


Annual  average  of  the  Imports  from  the 

years . 

Ditto . 

Exports,  amount  to  the  IVest  Indies,  for  the  last  nine  years 

(declared  value) . 

exclusive  of  above  four  millions  from  Ireland,  of  the  currency  of  that 
country. 

Ditto . . . 

Trade  to  the  IVest  Indies  outwards  and  inwards 
440,515  tons,  and  24,148  seamen. 


Ditto,  Lidia  and  China,  212  ships,  and  143,299  tons. 


Let  us  next  briefly  advert  to  the 
other  statement  made  by  Mr.  Hall, 
that  “Slavery  is  unknown  in  the  East, 
at  least  that  sugar  is  there  produced  by 
freemen.^’  Have  not  Mr.  Hall  and  his 
antl-colonialassociates  heard  of  the  Sur¬ 
vey  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  and 
published  by  the  East  India  Company 
m  1807,  which  not  only  proves  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  Slavery  in  the  East,  but  that 
the  system  there  is  far  more  oppressive 
than  inthe West?  In  the  East,  Slaves 
(employed  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar, 
rice,  and  indigo,)  are  let  out  to  task¬ 
masters,  who  feed  and  work  them  for 
an  annual  stipend  paid  to  the  owners; 
and  therefore  the  persons  who  exact  the 
labour  and  furnisli  tlie  subsistence,  are 
directly  mterested,  in  increasing  the  for¬ 
mer  and  diminishing  the  latter.  There 

*  Third  Report  of  Speciftl  Committee, 
page  60. 


is,  as  Dr.  Buchanan  observ’es,  no  com¬ 
parison  between  their  condition  find 
that  of  the  Slaves  of  the  VV’est  Indies, 
where  their  master  is  their  em])loyer ; 
and  interest,  as  well  as  humanity, 
prompts  him  to  treat  them  vi'eli.  The 
Abbe  du  Bois  tells  ns  that  all  the  Pa¬ 
riahs,  comprehendmg  one  fifth  of  the 
whole  population  (22  millions)  are  born 
slaves.  Mr.  Mills  observes,  “the  lower 
classes  in  India  are  slaves  to  slaves.^* 

Whatever  degree  of  crerlit  may  be 
given  to  my  earlier  statements,  which 
are  wholly  derived  from  the  publica¬ 
tions  of  men  who  have  deeply  con¬ 
sidered  the  question,  and  whose  lan¬ 
guage  I  have  generally  retained,  I 
cannot  but  expect  unfeigned  credence 

to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Bnchahan, 

- *  - - - - - - - - - -  — - - - 

■f  Oil  the  Equali^atioa  of  the  Duties  on 
East  and  West  India  Sugar  by  Jgseph  Mar- 
rj’Rt,  esq.  M.  P.  p.  21, 


and 
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and  therefore  do  liope  tliat  Mr.  Hall 
and  the  Leicester  Association  will  no 
loin^er  contend  that  su^ar  is  produced 
in  tlie  Ir'ast  Indies  by  free-inen,  even  if 
they  should  persist  in  asserting  that  the 
^Vest  Indians  ought  injustice  to  be 
sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  Moloch 
erected  in  the  ll.ast,  or  in  any  other 


quarter  of  the  globe. 

-0 - 


S.D. 


Mr.  Uruan,  Highbury,  March  l6. 
N  IH knowing,  from  the  exj^e- 


w 


. . .  • 

,  ,  rience  of  a  long  series  ot  years, 

that  the  most  intelligent  of  your  nu¬ 
merous  and  valuable  Correspondents 
are,  at  all  times,  ready  to  forward  in 
the  investigation  of  such  facts  as  tend 
to  assist  the  researches  of  those  wdio 
respectfully  solicit  such  assistance  j 
and  having  frequently,  by  applications 
similar  to  the  present,  obtained  mate¬ 
rial  communications,  in  answer  to  in¬ 
quiries  from  myself  as  well  as  from 
others  : — I  now  take  the  liberty  of  re¬ 
questing  from  the  possessors  of  curi¬ 
ous  Libraries,  the  loan,  for  a  few  days, 
of  any  of  the  City  Pageants,  or  Tri¬ 
umphs  as  they  are  styled,  on  the  In¬ 
auguration  of  the  Lord  Mayors  of  Lon¬ 
don,  between  the  years  ibOSand  1624. 

Those  of  which  I  already  have  copies 

Sir  Leonard  Holliday,  l605. 

Sir  Thomas  Middleton,  l6l3. 

Sir  John  Jolles,  l6lS. 

Sir  William  Cockayn,  1619. 

I  have  also  copies,  I  believe,  of 
nearly  all  the  **  Masques  at  Court  j 
namely,  all  Pen  Jonson  s  and  Daniel  s, 
three  by  T.  Campion,  16O7,  l603, 
161 4;  one  by  G.  Chapman,  and  ano¬ 
ther  by  F.  Beaumont,  for  the  Inns  of 
Court,  1612-13  ;  but  have  notmetwuth 
that  performed  on  St.  John’s  day,  l604, 
at  the  ^Marriage  of  Sir  Philip  Herbert. 

Having  been  favoured  with  a  va¬ 
riety  of  Fxtracts  from  authentic  docu¬ 
ments  of  several  Corporations ;  and  of 
respectable  Families,  whose  Ancestors 
were  honoured  by  visits  from  King 
James  the  X^irst,  some  of  whom  were 
elevated  by  bipn  to  the  Peerage,  and 
others  created  Paronets,  or  graced  with 
Knighthood  ;  I  request  such  further 
communications  on  that,  part  of  my 
undertaking  as  inay  yet  remain  among 
family  archives,  or  in  the  cabinets  of 
the  curious,  and  of  such  extracts  from 
thci  Records  of  the  various  Corpora¬ 
tions  ’A’hich  the  King  visited,  as  may 
jointly  illustrate  the  Royal  Pro- 
gretssesj  and  the  History  of  their  own 
(.'ity  or  Town.  And  herein  I  aeldrcss 


myself  more  particularly  to  the  Au¬ 
thorities  of  the  ancient  City  of  Win¬ 
chester;  which  the  King  frequently 
visited,  and  where,  in  September, 
]603,  the  Fqiiscopal  Palace,  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  the  Deanery,  were  put  in 
requisition  for  the  residence  of  the 
King,  Queen,  and  nearly  alt  the  No¬ 
bility  of  the  Realm.  I  have  a  copy 
of  tlie  Speech  made  by  Sir  John 
More  the  Recorder  of  the  City,  on 
presenting  to  the  King  the  homage 
of  his  loyal  subjects  of  Winchester, 
accompanied  by  a  large  silver  cup  to 
the  King,  and  another  to  the  Queen. 
The  public  Trials  during  that  period 
are  so  well  known,  that  no  repetition 
of  them  is  now  requisite. 

In  excuse,  I  will  only  add,  that  my 
sole  wish,  in  this  application,  is  to  il¬ 
lustrate  an  interesting  period  of  Eng¬ 
lish  History,  by  the  personal  anecdotes 
of  a  Monarch,  who  has  been  both 
much  over-praised,  and  much  too  se¬ 
verely  censured ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  exhibit  a  faithful  picture  of 
the  “Sports  and  Pastimes”  of  our 
Ancestors  at  the  beginning  of  the  Se¬ 
venteenth  Century; — ^a  work  which 
is  far  advanced  in  the  compilation, 
and  nearly  one  volume  of  it  finished 
at  the  press ;  and  which,  if  I  am 
happily  permitted  to  finish,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  conclude  the  Literary  Life  of 
J.  N.  [Octogenarius!^ 


On  the  Holiday  Times  of  old. 

“  Christians  in  old  time  did  rejoice 
And  feast  at  this  blest  tide.” — Old  Carol. 

The  following  Remarks  on  the 
Holiday  Times  of  Old,  which 
occur  in  a  Review  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s 
“  Christmas  Carols,”  in  a  recent  Num¬ 
ber  of  the  “Literary  Gazette,”  will, 
we  think,  be  deemed  so  generall)^,  in¬ 
teresting,  that  We  hope  to  be  forgiven 
by  our  intelligent  Contemporary  for  bor¬ 
rowing  them  from  his  columns.  Edit. 

Though  we  know  not  whether  our 
querulous  grumblings  will  meet  with 
sympathy  from  any  of  our  readers,  w’e 
cannot  refrain  from  uttering  our  griev¬ 
ances  at  the  sad  effects  of  an  ovcr-civi- 
lized  population.  The  time  is  just  pass¬ 
ed  when  we  so  emphatically  wish  each 
other  “a  merry  Christmas,  and  a  hap¬ 
py  new  year  when  it  comes ;”  anij  we 
by  no  means  deny  that  in  many  parts 
of  the  town  eating  and  drinking,  and 
conviviality  in  general,  are  much  en¬ 
couraged  at  this  season.  But,  alas!  the 

neglect 
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neglect  and  conscauent  decline  of  good 
old  customs  trouble  us  much.  In  vain 
do  u’c  look  for  “The  jolly  VVassel- 
J3owl,’’  and  “The  Bore’s  Ileade,” — 
“  with  garlandes  gay  and  rosemary.’’ 
Popular  superstitions  and  customs  may 
generally  be  traced  back  to  Heathen 
times,  for  on  their  rites  and  mysteries 
■were  many  of  the  Catholic  ceremonies 
afterwards  engrafted  ;  and  to  the  Sa¬ 
turnalia  we  are,  or  rather  our  ancestors 
were,  probably  indebted  for  some  of 
our  Christmas  pastimes.  The  Refor¬ 
mation  first  injured  their  popularity, 
and  the  age  of  Puritanism  gave  them 
a  fresh  shock.  It  was  even  ordered  by 
Parliament,  Dec.  24,  lf)52,  “That  no 
observation  shall  be  had  of  the  five  and 
twentieth  day  of  December,  commonly 
calJed  Christmas  Day  ;  nor  any  solem¬ 
nity  used  or  exercised  in  churches  upon 
that  day  in  respect  thereof.”  They  now 
appear  to  be  neglected  by  society  in 
proportion  to  Its  degree  of  polish  ;  and 
in  the  metropolis  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  are  little  encouraged 
by  the  higher  classes,  and  hut  partially 
by  the  middling  ranks,  while  among 
the  low'er  portion  of  the  people  they 
frequently  degenerate  into  debauchery. 
In  the  country,  especially  in  the  far 
western  and  northern  counties,  Christ¬ 
mas  is  yet  kept  up  with  much  spirit  ; 
the  yulc-log  still  crackles  on  the  hearth, 
and  “the  sirloins  of  beef,  the  minced 
pies,  the  plum -porridge,  the  capons, 
turkeys,  geese,  and  plum -puddings,’’ 
smokeupon  the  hospitable  board.  Each 
master  of  a  family,  like  the  old  cour¬ 
tier  in  the  ballad,  appears  to  have 

-  -  “  a  good  old  fashion,  when  Christraasse 
is  come,  [and  drum. 

To  call  in  all  his  old  neighbours  with  bagpipe 
With  good  cheer  enough  to  furnish  every 
old  room,  [man  dumb.” 

And  old  liquor  able  to  make  a  cat  speak,  and 

“  O  !  rus,  quando  te  ospiciam.”  Yet 
even  there  the  hand  of  improvement  has 
been  active,  and  some  valuable  relic  of 
ancient  festivities  is  occasionally  usher¬ 
ed  from  the  parlour  to  the  kitchen,  ne¬ 
ver  more  to  return.  The  decoration  of 
houses  and  churches  with  evergreens  Ig 
continued  however  in  London  ;  nor  is 
there  a  deficiency,  to  the  lest  of  our  ex- 
perieyice,  in  the  demands  for  Christmas 
boxes;  the  original  intention  of  which 
was  probably  to  enable  the  poor  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  festivities  of  the  season, 
from  the  gratuities  of  their  more  weal¬ 
thy  fellow-creatures — and,  God  forbid! 
that,  while  fcastingourselvcs,  we  should 
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not  assist  our  poor  neighbours  and  de¬ 
pendants  to  enjoy  themselves.  Certain 
nocturnal  wandering  minstrels  occasi¬ 
onally  disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  for  about  a  month  prior  to  Christ¬ 
mas,  calling  themselves  Waits;  but, 

“  alack  the  day !”  instead  of  playing 
and  singing  the  good  old  Carol,  our 
ears  are  saluted  with  Roy’s  Wife,  .St. 
Patrick’s  Day,  or  the  latest  Quadrille 
tune.  Our  author  bears  witness  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especi¬ 
ally  in  the  West,  the  Carol  is  still  pre¬ 
served,  and  Is  sung  in  the  parish  churches 
on  Christmas  Day,  the  singers  also 
going  about  to  tlie  different  houses 
blithely  caroling  such  cheering  tunes 
as  “A  Child  this  day  is  born — “Sit 
you,  merry  gentlemen’’ — “  I  saw  three 
ships  come  sailing  in,”  Sec.  &c.  *  In 
London,  excepting  some  croaking  bal¬ 
lad-singer  bawling  out  “  God  rest  you, 
merry  gentlemen,”  or  a  like  doggrel, 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  Carols  Is  heard, 
though  there  is  a  considerable  sale  of 
them  among  the  lower  classes.  Look 
at  the  following  list  of  Christmas 
amusements,  given  by  Burton  in  lus 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  now  super¬ 
seded  by  Pope -Joan,  Blind  Man’s 
Buff,  and  Puss  in  the  Corner  : — “The 
ordinary  recreations  which  we  have  in 
winter,  are  cardes,  tables  and  dice, 
shovel-board,  chesse-play,  the  philo¬ 
sopher’s  game,  small  trunkes,  billiards, 
musickc,  maskes,  singing,  dancing, 
ule- games,  catches,  purposes,  ques¬ 
tions,  merry  tales  of  errant  knights, 
kings,  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladles, 
giants,  dwarfs,  thieves,  fairies,  goblins, 
friars,  witches,  and  tlie  rest.”  As  to 
mummers  and  Christmas  Plays,  unless 
G  rimaldi  and  the  pantomimes  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  relics,  we  know  not  where 
to  find  them,  in  or  near  the  metropo¬ 
lis;  though  formerly  a  Lord  of  Mis¬ 
rule,  or  Christmas  Prince,  was  chosen, 
even  in  the  highest  families  and  most 
learned  establishments; — witness  the 
records  of  their  proceedings  in  the  Gesfa 
GrayornmL,  and  the  account  of  the 
Christmas  Prince  at  Oxford,  A.D. 
,lf)07 ;  even  our  kings  used  to  join  in 
these  sports.  Mummers,  guisardes  or 
guisc-clancers  (commonly  called  geesc- 
dancers,)  may,  as  we  noticed  in  our 

*  By  the  by,  Mr.  GiM)ert  does  not  in¬ 
clude  any  of  these  in  Ills  collection  of ' 
twenty.-^EoiT. 

"b  See  Nichols’s  Progresses  of  Queen 
Elizabeth”  (new  and  improved  edition), 
vol.  HI.  262—348. 
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review  of  ihe  first  edition,  yet  be  seen 
in  the  country  ;  and  the  story  of  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon  and  the  Fair 
Sabra  is  annually  relocated,  enlivened 
with  the  frolics  of  Old  Father  Christ¬ 
mas,  and  the  Doctor,  who  cures  “each 
deep  and  deadly  wound’’  of  the  com¬ 
batants,  coining  for  that  purpose 

-  -  “from  the  fuTtliermost  part  of  Spain, 

With  a  little  bottle  of  alicumpain.” 

These  guise-dancers  are  profusely  de¬ 
corated  with  ribands,  eacn  carrying  a 
naked  sword,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Fair  Sabra,  who  is  modestly  clad 
in  female  attire;  and  Old  Father  Christ¬ 
mas  and  the  Doctor,  who  are  the  Pan¬ 
taloon  and  Clown  of  the  Piece,  the 
former  being  generally  disguised  by  a 
frightful  mask.  Even  in  this  exhibi¬ 
tion,  we  have  been  mortified  by  hear¬ 
ing  some  modern  rhodomontades  in¬ 
troduced  about  Buonaparte  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  once  (hor- 
rcsco  referens! )  was  favoured  with  the 
Typitywitchet  by  way  of  epilogue. 

We  confess  that  we  have  sometimes 
been  almost  reconciled  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  Twelfth-day  is  kept  up, 
and  pleasing  visions  of  Christmas  plays 
and  gambols  have  come  before  us ;  yet 
it  is  not  quite  as  it  should  be.  This 
day  has  long  been  observed  with  great 
festivities,  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  to 
commemorate  Melchior,  Jasper,  and 
Balthazar,  the  three  Magi,  or  kings, 
who  came  from  the  East  to  Bethle¬ 
hem  to  w’orship  our  Saviour,  on  the 
twelfth  day  from  his  Nativity ;  having 
occupied  the  intervening  time  in  tra¬ 
velling,  being  miraculously  directed 
and  supported,  and  requiring  neither 
sleep  nor  refreshment.  It  is  well  known 
that  they  respectively  offered  gold, 
myrrh,  and  frankincense  ;  and  a  simi¬ 
lar  offering  is  still  made  on  the  part  of 
our  King,  at  the  Chapel  Royal.  Among 
the  gold  presented  were,  according  to 
tradition,  thirty  of  the  identical  pieces 
given  byiVbraham  for  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  which,  after  passing  through 
different  hands,  had  come  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Melchior;  subsequently  they 
were  paid  to  Judas  for  betraying  our 
Saviour.  The  whole  tradition  is  cu¬ 
rious ;  and  the  manner  of  reconciling 
the  term  “  pieces  of  silver,”  with  this 
money  coined  from  the  purest  gold  of 
Arabia,  ingenious,  but  foreign  to  our 
present  purpose.  It  was  formerly,  as 
IS  well  known,  the  custom  to  put  a 
bean  into  a  cake  made  of  flour,  honey, 
ginger,  and  pepper;  sometimes  a  |>ea 


was  added  for  the  Queen.  The  cake 
was  then  divided  into  several  portions, 
allowing  one  for  our  Saviour,  one  for 
the  Virgin,  and  the  same  for  the  three 
Kings  (which  were  all  given  to  the 
poor),  and  one  portion  for  each  of  the 
company  ;  the  happy  man  who  found 
the  bean  in  his  snare,  was  installed 
King  for  the  evening,  and  chose  the 
Ministers  of  State,  Maids  of  Honour, 
&c.  In  later  times  the  bean  was  dis¬ 
used,  and  tickets  were  prepared,  in¬ 
scribed  with  the  name  of  King,  Mi¬ 
nisters,  &c.  who  were  thus  chosen  by 
lot.  At  present,  it  is  true  that  the 
characters  of  King  and  Queen  are 
drawn  for,  but  instead  of  Ministers, 
&c.  being  chosen  by  them  or  by  lot, 
we  have  burlesque  cards  for  Billy  But¬ 
ton,  Polly  Wryneck,  and  such  silly  in¬ 
congruous  personages.  To  get  rid  of 
these,  and  nominate  their  wonted  pre¬ 
decessors,  is  now  the  most  ingenious 
way  to  make  a  Twelfth  Night  festi¬ 
val  agreeable  and  entertaining. 


Mr.  Urban,  Leyton^  Feh.  17. 

Doubts  have  been  long  enter¬ 
tained  concerning  the  etymo¬ 
logy  of  the  word  Oriely  as  applied 
to  the  College  of  that  name  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  And,  in  the  absence  of  authen¬ 
tic  information,  (which  is  generally 
supplied  by  the  Records  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  itself,)  conjectures,  more  or  less 
plausible,  have  been  resorted  to,  as 
the  only  substitutes.  Conjectures’’ 
agree,  for  the  most  part,  that  Oriel  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  words  aureay 
and  aula;  and  they  proceed  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  different  meanings  of  those 
words  in  their  insular  significations, 
detached  from  Oriely  or  any  other 
College.  Having  so  done,  they  rest 
satisfied  with  the  explanation.  Some 
indeed  derive  Oriel  from  the  Latin  On- 
entalis;  because,  forsooth,  the  College 
has  an  eastern  aspect !  Others  remr 
to  the  “  Aurea  Camera,’’  or  place  set 
apart  for  the  Abbot  of  a  Monastery, 
whose  table,  say  they,  commonly  stood 
at  the  end,  or  one  side  of  the  “Re¬ 
fectory  ;”  not  forgetting  to  inform  us 
that  the  “Refectories’’  of  Monasteries 
are  usually  furnished  with  buffets  that 
contain  valuable  golden  plate,  &c.  &c. 
Others  again'  ascribe  its  etymology  to 
the  One/ window  of  architects;  inas¬ 
much  as  that  a  window,  of  the  like 
description,  may  be  seen  over  the  Por¬ 
tal  of  Oriel  College  ! 

But  in  your  number,  Mr.  Urban, 

for 
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for  November  last  (p.  424)  is  a  com- 
municalion  on  the  subject  from  Mr. 
J.  H.  Blandford.  This  Genllcnian’s 
communication  strikes  me  as  leading 
at  once  to  the  right  etymology  of 
Oriel i  althougli  he  himself  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  avv'are  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstance.  He  tells  us,  that  in  an 
old  book,  entitled  “  Oxonia  lllustra- 
tp,’’  published  in  is  the  follow- 

in<T^  subscription,  under  the  Bird's  Kye 
View  *of  Oriel  College. 

Collegium  Oxonlensc,  quod  in 
Charta  primariic  sugc  fundationls  l)o- 
)nus  sen  Aula  B.  Marioe  Virgiuis  nun- 
cupata  fuit,  et  ex  addllione  Messu- 
agii  DE  Oriel,  hodiernum  illud  no- 
men  traxisse  videtur.”  So  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  subscription  in  the  old 
book,  the  original  chartered  name  of 
Oriel  College  was  that  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  (perhaps  St.  Mary  Hall),  and 
that  it  assumed  its  present  name,  upon 
taking  in  the  adjoining  House  de 
Oriel  for  its  enlargement.  Houses, 
it  is  well  known,  were  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  denominated  by  the  proper 
names  of  their  owners  ;  and  that  such 
was  the  case,  in  the  present  instance, 
is  highly  probable.  And  from  the 
prefix  de  before  the  name,  it  \vas  ap¬ 
parently  either  French,  or  of  French 
extraction.  Many  families  in  France 
have  borne,  and  prpbably  still  bear, 
the  name  of  Oriel,  or  dne  of  similar 
sound,  differently  spelt.  To  instance 
only  a  few.  Peter  Oriol,  or  Aureole, 
(whose  Latin  signature  w'as  Aureolus) 
was  a  learned  Cordelier,  and  Professor 
of  Divinity  at  Paris,  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  was  held  in  such  high 
reputation  as  to  he  surnamed  “  le 
Docteur  eloquent.”  Peter  d'OrioUe 
(with  the  Prefix)  was  Chancellor  of 
France  in  the  fifteenth  century.  And 
Blaise  d'Auriol  (wdth  the  Prefix  also) 
was  Professor  of  Canon  Law  at  Tou¬ 
louse  in  the  sixteenth  centur)?. 

Etymologists,  in  the  opinions  of 
persons  who  are  not  such,  are  apt  to 
stretch  their  imaginations  now  and 
then  beyond  all  sober  bounds  j  and 
not  unfrequcnlly,  to  the  length  of 
absurdity.  Yet,  were  1  not  fearful  of 
incurring  the  like  reproach,  1  might 
perhaps  be  induced  to  “  communi¬ 
cate’’  to  your  readers,  that  Auriol  is 
an  old  French  word  for  Mackarel;  as 
is  Oriel  for  a  porch,  or  gallery ;  and 
fpotn  U.icnce  to  conclude  (etymologi¬ 
cally)  that  the  inmates  of  Oriel  Col- 
Icfrc  were  the  first  who  ate  “  Macka- 
rcT”  in  “  a  porch,  or  gallery.’’  B.  S. 
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are  happy  in  having  contrl- 
T  T  buted,  by  raising  our  feeble 
voice  against  the  dcsl ruction  of  the 
ancient  Palace  of  our  Kings  at  West¬ 
minster,  to  excite  the  attention  of  our 
Legislators  to  the  rejiort  of  the  threat¬ 
ened  destruction  of  the  Painted  Cham¬ 
ber,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  few 
interesting  portions  of  thjs  once  splen¬ 
did  Palace  (see  our  last  Volume,  j)p,  99, 
101,489).  It  gives  us  real  pleasure  to 
announce  that  the  subject  is  likely  to 
be  at  least  well  w'eighed  before  farther 
progress  is  made  in  this  sweeping  ha¬ 
voc.  The  following  full  report  of  a  de¬ 
bate  in  a  Committee  of  Supply,  March 
1,  in  which  the  Royal  Palaces  became 
the  subject  of  discussion,  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  our  antiquarian  read¬ 
ers  : 

Mr.  Herries  proposed  the  followlcg  Re¬ 
solution  : 

“  For  the  Expcnce  of  Public  Works,  aijcl 
the  Repairs  of  Public  Buildings,  40,000/.” 

The  Resolution  being  put  l)y  the  Chair¬ 
man — 

Mr.  Bankes  said,  before  the  House 
agreed  to  this  vote,  lie  wished  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  very  unsatisfactory 
manner  in  which  alterations  had  been  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  He  was  desirous  also  to  be 
informed  what  farther  alterations  •  it  was 
proposed  to  make.  If  the  House  were  made 
aware  of  what  was  intended  to  be  done,  they 
would,  he  hath  no  doubt,  feel  .some  hesita¬ 
tion  in  granting  the  sums  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  it.  He  witnessed  with  regret  the 
destruction  of  the  oldest  part  connected  with 
the  House  of  Lords,  whicii  was  now  con¬ 
verted  into  what  he  could  not  mention.  It 
was  a  place  of  high  antiquity,  as  old,  he  be¬ 
lieved,  as  Edward  III.  There  was  not  the 
smallest  occasion  for  destroying  it.  He  was 
desifous  also  to  know  tbeactud  expense  in¬ 
curred  for  that  addition  made  to  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  House  of  Lords.  It  was  pro¬ 
ductive  of  the  greatest  inconvcifienoo  to 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  for  it  took  up 
part  of  tliat  space  in  which  the  carriages 
used  to  stand.  Nothing  could  be  more  con¬ 
temptible  in  point  of  taste.  It  was  iujpo.s- 
sible  to  look  at  it  without  disgust,  lie 
wished  to  be  informed  how  far  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  go  with  these  alterations,  and 
what  was  the  expense  that  hajd  been  actu¬ 
ally  incurred, 

Mr.  iiENNET  expressed  contempt  for  thp 
style  in  which  the  alterations  were  made. 
He  wished  to  know  who  the  architept  was, 
and  the  names  of  the  Committee  of  tastp 
by  which  the  alterations  liad  been  plannacb 

Mr. Herries  said  be  would  take  care  tliat 
the  accounts  should  be  laid  in  a  clear  form 

be- 
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before  the  House.  The  sum  already  ex¬ 
pended  was  10,000/. 

The  Chanceli.or  of  the  Exchequer  said 
he  was  not  surprised  that  the  subject  should 
attract  the  attention  of  the  House.  He  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  necessary 
sonno  alteration  should  take  place  in  the 
mode  of  directing  and  controlling  such  pub¬ 
lic  works  and  repairs.  His  answer  to  the 
questions  of  the  Hon.  Member  for  Shrews¬ 
bury  was,  that  Mr.  Soane  was  the  archi¬ 
tect,  and  that  he  acted  under  the  authority 
of  the  lioard  of  Works.  He  confessed  that 
it  was  desirable  to  have  the  responsibility, 
in  matters  of  this  nature,  vested  in  the  Trea¬ 
sury.  It  was  not  the  case  at  present ;  and 
the  Treasury  could  not  therefore  controul 
the  o])erations  either  of  the  architect  or 
the  Board  of  Works,  It  was  the  duty  of 
the  Board  of  Works  to  take  care  that  ex¬ 
isting  buildings  should  be  kept  in  fit  repair  ; 
and  proper  contracts  entered  into  for  the 
erection  of  new  works  ;  but  he  thought  the 
best  way  would  be  to  vest  the  controul  in  the 
Treasury.  He  should  endeavour  to  frame  a 
system  of  regulations  to  that  purpose,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  throwing  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  individuals  in  that  House. 

Mr.  Tennyson  said  this  was  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  as  matter  of  taste  and 
public  feeling.  The  buildings  of  the  Pa¬ 
lace  of  Westminster  ought  to  be  considered 
sacred.  That  place  in  which  so  many  Bri¬ 
tish  Kings  lived  and  died  was  now  devoted 
to  destruction.  He  understoood  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  take  down  the  House  of  Lords  ; 
he  did  not  know  in  what  style  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  rebuild  it— whether  it  was  to  be 
trrecian  covered  with  ornaments,  which  no 
human  being  could  understand,  or  what  or¬ 
der  it  was  to  be  in.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  new  buildings  about  Westminster 
Hall  were  constructing  in  a  most  inappro¬ 
priate  way*.  The  British  Law  and  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Constitution  made  their  progress  under 
the  Saxon  and  Gothic  arch,  and  he  thought 
that  still  more  appropriate  than  the  Grecian. 
He  meant,  how^ever,  the  true  Gothic  style, 
not  that  unmeaning  species  of  it  which 
every  where  offended  the  eye  in  its  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  Hume  said  he  wished  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Committee  to  another  build¬ 
ing.  His  attention  had  been  drawn  to  that 
now  erecting  to  receive  the  public  records. 
It  was  no  doubt  proper  that  those  records 
should  be  taken  care  of,  as  they  possessed 
them,  but  the  building  appeared  to  him  as 
a  most  inconvenient  one.  It  was  fire  proof 
no  doubt ;  hut  the  passages  were  so  narrow, 
that  he  and  other  Gentlemen  who  visted  the 
place  were  obliged  to  make  their  entry  in 

*  A  Select  Committee  has  since  been  ap¬ 
pointed,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Batikes,  to 
consider  of  the  Plan  for  building  Courts  of 
•Justice  in  Palace  Yard. 
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sinsrle  files.  Whoever  desired  to  consult 
those  ancient  records  must  remain  for  weeks 
to  accomplish  their  purpose.  The  country 
would  not  object  to  the  expense  of  erect¬ 
ing  and  repairing  unnecessary  public  works, 
but  then  it  was  fit  that  the  business  should 
be  under  some  proper  controul.  There  was 
plenty  of  bricks  and  mortar  in  the  building 
alluded  to,  for  he  believed  the  walls  were 
seven  feet  thick.  The  materials  were  suf¬ 
ficient  to  erect  a  place  capable  of  co'ntaining 
all  the  records,  but  nothing  could  be  more 
ill  suited  to  the  purpose  than  the  erection 
now  in  progress. 

Mr.  Croker  said  the  House  must  have 
heard  from  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  introduce  some  system  of  controul.  It 
was  not  merely  the  expense  of  these  build¬ 
ings,  or  their  inapplicability  to  the  object 
for  which  they  were  intended,  but  the  dis¬ 
grace  they  reflected  on  the  pulflic  taste. 
He  was  always  of  opinion  that  controul 
should  he  vested  in  the  Treasury ;  and  ho 
was  glad  to  hear  his  Right  Hon.  Friend  say 
that  such  was  the  intention.  When  the 
country  saw  that  a  proper  controul  was  ex¬ 
ercised,  they  would  cease  to  shew  any  of 
that  niggardliness  with  which  they  were  un¬ 
justly  charged,  because  they  shewed  It  only 
to  avoid  disgrace.  He  saw  it  mentioned  in 
the  public  papers,  with  great  regret,  that 
the  Painted  Chamber  was  to  be  destroyed, 
that  Chamber  which  500  years  back  had  re¬ 
ceived  throughout  Europe  the  epithet  per- 
ilbistre.  It  was  the  very  oldest  of  their 
public  works  which  united  architecture  with 
painting.  It  must  he  a  source  of  regret  to 
any  person  possessing  the  least  taste,  or  the 
slightest  feeling  of  reverence  for  antiquity, 
if  it  should  be  pulled  down.  Tliough  600 
years  old,  it  was  still  in  a  state  of  high  pre¬ 
servation 'f'-  The  colours  were  still  bright, 
and  the  walls  as  good  as  if  erected  yesterday. 
He  should  be  sorry  to  see  it  taken  down  to 
substitute  any  modem  gewgaw.  fHear  !J 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  what  the  es¬ 
timate  was  for  St.  James’s  Palace  ? 

Sir  J.  Mackintosh  said  he  was  glad  to 
hear  that  the  destruction  of  the  Royal  Pa¬ 
lace  of  Westminster  was  not  to  proceed 
without  some  consideration.  It  was  vener¬ 
able,  not  merely  from  its  antiquity,  but  from 
the  important  scenes  that  had  often  been 
acted  there.  It  was  perhaps  the  spot  of 
earth  which  most  deserved  the  veneration 
of  mankind.  To  destroy  such  buildings, 
consecrated  to  the  highest  and  most  en¬ 
nobling  recollections,  would  be  an  offence, 
not  only  to  national  feeling,  but  an  out¬ 
rage  to  moral  sentiment,  and  shew  a  want 
of  sympathy  with  all  that  had  been  well  and 
greatly  done  by  their  ancestors.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  the  public  character  of  tlie  huild- 

L  See  vol.  Lxxxix.  ii.  p.  391. 
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ing,  It  was  for  800  years  the  scene  of  con¬ 
ferences  between  both  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  he  should  greatly  regret  if  any 
irreverent  and  profane  hand  were  employed 
to  pull  it  down.  It  was  disgusting  to  see 
these  trifling  ornaments,  which  shewed  their 
face  so  impudently  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
superior  art.  They  were  called  Grecian, 
for  no  other  reason  that  he  knew  of  than 
because  they  were  not  Knglish.  He  was 
sorry  to  see  them  carried  witliin  the  en¬ 
trance  to  NVestminster  Hall.  It  was  de¬ 
formed  by  so  trifling  an  addition,  which  was 
not  Grecian,  or  if  it  had  any  thing  Grecian 
in  it,  was  on)y  Boeotian.  Instead  of  being 
Grecian  it  was  most  barbarous. 

Mr.  HEnniEs,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hume's 
question,  said  the  present  grant  did  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  repairs  of  St.  James’s  Palace. 

Mr.  H  UME  said  if  he  were  to  give  an  opi¬ 
nion  he  should  say  that  it  would  be  better 
to  pull  down  the  building  altogether  than 
expend  money  in  repairing  it.  It  would  be 
better  at  once  to  build  a  flt  residence  for 
the  Monarch  than  to  lay  out  large  sums 
from  time  to  time  in  such  repairs.  He 
hoped  the  Palaces  also  would  be  submitted 
to  the  controul  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchkcuer  said 
he  thought  the  repairs  at  St.  James’s  Pa¬ 
lace  were  of  material  advantage  to  the 
public,  by  opening  a  better  access  to  the 
Park.  He  admitted  that  there  was  no  Royal 
residence  in  town  at  all  commensurate  to 
the  wealth  and  greatness  of  the  country  ; 
but  to  erect  such  a  building  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  would  he  required.  The  al¬ 
terations  and  repairs  were  proposed  when 
the  country  was  under  circumstances  very 
diflferent  to  the  present. — If  a  million  and 
a  half  had  been  proposed  some  time  back 
for  erecting  a  new  Palace,  he  did  not  think 
it  would  have  been  very  well  received.  The 
fire  which  burned  down  part  of  the  Palace 
of  St.  James’s  rendered  it  necessary  to  make 
some  repairs. 

Colonel  Davies  said  he  was  sorry  the 
whole  building  was  not  burned  down.  It 
was  more  like  an  alms-house  than  a  Palace, 
and  reflected  disgrace  on  the  country. 

Sir  T.  Baring  said,  that  in  his  opinion, 
instead  of  voting  350,000/.  for  the  repair¬ 
ing  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  40,000/.  which 
they  were  now  about  to  give  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  repairs  of  these  other  public  buildings, 
while  his  Majesty  had  already  so  many  Pa¬ 
laces,  including  Carlton  House,  St.  James’s, 
Bncklngham  House,  Kensington,  Hampton 
Court,  Kew,  and  Windsor,  and  the  —  he 
did  not  know  what  to  call  it — at  Brighton 
— (Laughter). — It  would  be  much  better 
tlrat  some  of  these,  indeed  the  greater  part 
of  them,  should  be  sold  j  a  Palace  suit¬ 
able  to  the  splendour  and  dignity  of  the 
Court  should  be  built  in  some  more  appro¬ 
priate  place;  and  that  Carlton  House  should 
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be  retained  as  his  Majesty’s  private  resi¬ 
dence. 

Mr.  Bright  said  the  country  had  gone 
on  hitherto  increasing  iu  splendour,  repu¬ 
tation,  and  strength,  without  any  sumptuous 
Palaces,  such  as  were  boasted  of  in  foreign 
countries,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  tne 
j/ublic  money  should  now  lie  so  lavishly  be¬ 
stowed  in  the  erection  of  magnificent  build¬ 
ings,  while  his  Majesty  appeared  to  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  well  lodged  at  present. — ('IJearfJ 

Sir  M.  W.  Ridlev  said  he  was  sorrv  to 
hear  what  had  fallen  from  the  Hon.  Mem¬ 
ber  for  liristol ;  and  he  would  put  it  to  any 
man  who  heard  him,  whether  tliere  was  any 
private  Gentleman  in  the  Kingdom  so  ill 
lodged  as  his  Majesty.  The  situatiou  of 
Carlton  House  was,  he  believed,  well  known 
to  be  so  bad,  that  it  could  not  possibly  go  on 
longer  without  a  thorough  repair.  Here  much 
then  he  thought  was  a  jiroper  point  for  tlie 
House  to  make  a  stand,  and  refuse  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  wasteful  system  of  voting  away 
money  year  after  year  for  small  repairs,  and 
require  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  to  he 
directed  to  the  providing  at  once  of  some 
more  suitable  residence,  upon  a  grand  and 
magnificent  scale,  fitting  the  dignity  of  the 
Sovereign  of  this  country. 

Ijord  Milton  said,  he  thought  it  na- 
iher  too  mucli,  that  because  tlie  country 
had  experienced  what  was  called  a  renewal 
of  its  prosperity,  they  should  begin,  before 
they  knew,  or  had  taken  any  steps  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  the  nature  and  foundation  of  that  re¬ 
newed  prosperity,  to  run  a  race  of  extrava¬ 
gance  in  the  erection  of  costly  buildings. 
He  could  not,  however,  approve  of  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Hon.  Baronet  near  him  (Sir 
T.  Baring),  of  selling  the  ancient  palaces 
which  he  had  enumerated,  some  of  which 
are  associated  with  the  recollection  of  the 
brightest  periods,  and  the  memory  of  some 
of  the  greatest  men  that  adorned  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country.  Hampton  Court  Pa¬ 
lace,  in  particular,  he  hoped  would  not  be 
selected  as  one  to  be  sold,  being  the  place 
which  of  all  others  ought  to  be  endeared  to 
Englishmen,  by  the  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  the  favourite  residence  of  that 
great,  founder  he  would  not  call  him,  but 
supporter  of  our  liberties,  William  III. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Bennet  concurred  entirely  in 
what  had  fallen  from  the  Hon.  Member  for 
Bristol  (Mr.  Bright),  and  would  support 
him,  if  they  divided  alone,  against  any  grant 
for  the  building  of  Palaces. 

Sir  C.  Long  said,  the  vote  of  40,000/. 
now  proposed  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  ordinary  repairs  of  the  public  buildings 
for  which  it  was  asked.  With  respect  to 
the  Committee  of  Taste  wliich  had  l^en  al¬ 
luded  to,  its  province  was  only  to  make  a 
selection  from  among  the  models  that  were 
submitted  to  them. 

The  vote  was  then  agreed  to. 
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REVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


64.  Purtjolio,  second  Edition,  n'ith  Addi- 
of  Fragments  relative  to  the  Hislory 
and  Anliquities  of  the  County  Palatine  and 
Duchy  (^Lancaster.  Jiy  INIatthew  Greg- 
son,  Esq.  F.S.A.  &\c.  Folio,  pp.  446. 
Printed  for  the  Editor,  at  Liverpool ;  Ni¬ 
chols  and  Son,  London. 

HE  First  Edition  of  this  curious 
Work,  we  noticed  in  our  vol. 
Lxxxviii.  i.  p.  233;  and  Mr.  Grcg- 
soii’s  address  on  announcing  the  present 
publication  is  printed  in  our  last  vo¬ 
lume,  p.  3 1 .  W^e  arc  glad  to  find  that 
the  Author  has  met  with  encourage¬ 
ment  sufficient  to  induce  him  to  per¬ 
severe  in  collecting  what  he  modestly 
terms  “  Fragments,”  but  which  will, 
we  doubt  not,  be  found  extremely  use¬ 
ful  at  some  future  period,  to  a  more 
regular  Historian  of  the  County  Pala¬ 
tine.  In  the  mean  while,  the  publick 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Gregson  for  what 
he  has  himself  performed,  as  this  ork 
may  be  the  means  of  handing  down  to 
posterity  much  that  might  otherwise 
nave  been  wholly  lost. 

In  the  whole  work  there  are  about 
800  wood  engravings,  of  arms,^  seals, 
crests,  views  of  Churches,  Castles, 
Seats,  Antiquities,  &c.;  and  with  this  Se¬ 
cond  Fidition,  in  addition  to  the  embel¬ 
lishments  in  the  first  Edition,  are  given 
upw’ards  of  30  Copper-plates,  Litho- 
graj)hic  Drawings,  anti  Woodcuts. 
We  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Author’s 
new  embellishments  had  not  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  his  friend  and  protegee,  Mr. 
Wm.  Hughes,  the  excellent  engraver 
in  wood  (who  shines  conspicuously  in 
Mr.  Gregson’s  first  edition),  rather 
than  handed  over  for  execution  to  the 
art  of  Lithography.  Mr.  Gregson,  it 
appears  by  a  long  note  in  p.  29O**,  is 
very  partial  to  this  art,  but  we  cannot 
see  any  advantage  it  possesses  over  that 
of  engraving  in  copper  or  wood,  ex¬ 
cept  for  very  large  plans,  or  for  those 
of  a  temporary  nature,  where  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  engraving  is  an  object.  As 
an  embellishment  to  topographical 
works  we  think  Lithography  decidedly 
objectionable,  unless  the  drawings 
are  executed  by  the  first  artists ;  and 
then  they  are  as  expensive  as  respectable 
and  much  more  beautiful  engravings 
would  be. 

Gent.  Mag,  March,  1824. 

b 


A  curious  Map  of  Lancashire,  taken 
in  1598,  is  copied  from  a  drawing  in 
the  Harleian  collection, 

A  Lithographic  portraitof  the  worthy 
Author,  from  a  painting  by  W.  Bigg, 
Esq.  11.  A.  and  drawn  on  stone  by 
Gauci,  is  prefixed  to  the  work ;  and 
portraits  are  also  given  of  Rev.  John 
jByrom,  M.  A.  of  xManchester;  of  that 
honour  to  Liverpool,  W.  Roscoe,  Esq, 
(engraved  by  Mrs.  Dawson  Turner,  of 
Yarmouth);  of  Isabella,  Countess  of 
Sefion;Thomas White, M.D. ;  Charles 
White,  Esq.  F'.R.S.  &c.  &c. 

In  p.  i6‘4*,  we  see  an  amicable 
contest  between  Mr.  Gregson  and  the 
Historian  of  Hallamshire  ;  as  to  who 
has  the  best  claim  to  the  hero  who 
slew  the  Dragon  of  Wantiey.  Mr. 
Hunter  is  of  opinion  that  the  hero 
lived  in  the  district  which  he  has  so 
ably  described ;  wdiilst  Mr.  Gregson 
contends  that  he  w’as  of  the  family  of 
the  Mores  of  More  Hall,  in  the  hun¬ 
dred  of  West  Derby,  Lancashire. 

In  171,  is  given  an  interesting  view 
of  the  Old  Custom  House,  Liverpool, 
from  a  drawing  in  Mr.  Gregson’s 
possession,  and  we  shall  copy  his  ob¬ 
servations  thereon,  as  a  pleasing  spe¬ 
cimen  of  his  volume : 

I  never  view  the  drawing  of  the  Old 
Custom  House  and  Quay  but  with  emotions 
of  pleasure,  and  a  mixture  of  public  pride, 
in  contemplating  the  gradup,!  rise  of  my 
native  town,  from  a  poor  fishing  hamlet  to 
its  present  high  eminence  in  trade  and  com¬ 
merce — a  proof  of  the  persevering  industry  of 
its  inhabitants. 

“  Roger  de  Poictiers,  the  Lord  of  all  this 
part  of  Sorith  Lancashire,  built  the  Castle 
He  was  a  worthy  man,  and  highly  spoken 
of;  a  friend  of  the  Molyneuxes,  who  came 
with  him  from  Normandy.  He  was  then 
made  Castellan,  and  the  Molyneux  family 
since  that  time  have  been  repeatedly  called 
to  the  government,  and  whose  residence  was 
fixed  by  their  patron  at  Sephton,  Thornton, 
andKuerden,  and  under  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Norman  families,  the  Mulas,  Mnlles,  or 
Molyneuxes,  have  never  forfeited  their  estate, 
having  occupied  it  in  a  direct  line  to  the 
present  day.  [The  present  descendant,  the 
Earl  of  Sefton,  now  lives  in  the  neighbour- 

t  See  it  in  the  Old  View  of  Liverpool,  in 
our  vol.  Lxxxiii.  ii.  p.  587  ;  it  is  now  the 
site  of  St.  George’s  Church. 

hood 
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liood  in  honourable  style.]  By  their  courage 
and  prowess  they  had  afterwards  other  large 
and  valuable  grants,  and  high  and  honourable 
distinctions,  and  seated  themselves  at  Seph- 
ton  a.s  Constables  of  Liverpool  Castle,  Keepers 
of  the  King’s  Parks  atCroxteth  and  Toxteth, 
Rangers  o?  the  Forest  of  West  Derby,  Lords 
of  the  Wapentake,  and  Lords  of  the  Manor 
of  Liverpool,  of  which  they  had  a  grant  of 
all  the  rents  under  the  King,  as  also  the 
Ferry  over  the  River ;  Lords  of  all  the 
Wastes,  Stc.  (the  tenure  of  which,  after 
Charles  the  First’s  sale  to  Ditchfield,  was 
freehold.)  In  162.9  the  privileges  of  all  the 
town  were  in  their  hands,  such  as  tolls, 
markets,  fairs,  anchorage,  lastage,  pontage, 
&c.  &c.  Many  other  lands  came  into  the 
possession  of  this  family,  by  the  alliances  of 
their  descendants. 

“  And  all  this  occurred — 

“Ere  sails  were  spread  new  oceans  to  explore,” 
as  Dryden  says  :  for  here  at  Levekpool, 

“  A  band  of  fishers  chose  their  humble  seat; 
Contented  labour  blest  their  far  retreat ; 
Inur’d  to  hardship,  patient,  bold,  and  rude. 
They  brav’d  the  billows  for  precarious  food  : 
Their  straggling  huts  were  rang’d  along  the 
shore. 

Their  nets  and  little  boats  their  only  store.” 

Anon. 

“  The  continual  influx  of  passengers  to 
and  from  Ireland,  in  King  John’s  time,  and 
his  father’s^  greatly  encreased  this  poor 
fishing  town. 

After  Roger  followed  the  fate  of  the 
King’s  son  Robert,  his  lands  escheated  to 
the  Crown,  and  the  descent  may  be  traced*. 
Henry  1.  granted  its  first  cluirler,  which 
Henry  II.  and  John  confirmed,  and  gave 
them  a  seal ;  and,  as  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
made  many  grants  to  the  neighbouring  gen¬ 
tlemen,  for  he  was  often  here  during  the 
conquest  of  Ireland,  of  which  kingdom  he 
was  Lord.  In  1272  the  town  was  found  to 
contain  168  burgages,  i.  e.  houses  and  cot¬ 
tages,  which  had  decreased  to  138  in  1650, 
when  it  was  called  the  poor  decayed  town  of 
Leverpoole. 

“  I  believe  due  praise  ought  to  be  given 
to  one  person,  named  Eckorston,  Cockerson, 
Sekerston,  or  Sherton.  This  gentleman 
was  Mayor  in  1651.  He  was  again  Mayor 
in  1560;  and  living  in  1574,  when  he  was 
one  of  the  only  six  residents  at  Levinpools 
that  paid  towards  the  defence  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  This  Sekerston  was  a  man  of  strong 
mind  and  abilities,  if  we  may  judge  by  what 
is  recorded  of  him ;  for  he  was  chosen  M.  P. 
for  this  borough,  and  allowed  23.  a  day  for 
his  service.  It  was  he  who  advised,  when 
the  town  was  at  its  lowest  ebb,  anno  1566, 
to  petition  Queen  Elizaljeth  to  remit  the 
taxes  and  subsidies  which  were  then  levied, 
which  she  did.  It  was  said  he  could  speak 


*  See  “  Fragments,’^  p.  1. 


in  Parliament  without  the  aid  of  a  Counsel¬ 
lor." 

Mr.  Gregson  then  gives  many  mi¬ 
nute  particulars  relative  to  Liverpool, 
in  chronological  order,  and  thus  con¬ 
cludes  his  notice  of  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  his  native  place: 

In  1814  Thomas  Leyland,  esq.  pub¬ 
lished  the  Lash  Account  of  the  Corporation, 
when  their  income  was  30,680Z.  9s.  7^d. ; 
in  1815,  it  was  63,879Z.  193.  4d.  and  has 
since  much  increased.  The  population  of 
the  town  in  1700,  when  it  became  a  parish, 
amounted  only  to  5,714  ;  but  by  the  censu* 
of  1821,  we  find  the  number  of  inhabitants 
to  be  118,972,  exclusive  of  Toxteth  Park, 
Evertqn,  &c.  which  amounts  to  about  22,615 
more,  all  which  were  part  of  the  antient 
parish  of  Walton.  The  rental  of  Liverpool 
in  1715  was  valued  at  684,687/.  The  Dock 
Dues  in  1724,  amounted  tq  810/.  115.  6d. 
and  in  the  year  ending  June  25,  1823,  they 
were  increased  to  115,783/.  l3.  6df. 

“  Thus  has  the  port  of  Liverpool  risen 
from  a  state  of  insignificance,  to  becomo 
the  second  commercial  town  in  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  it  may  even  be  considered  the 
first  in  many  branches  of  commerce,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  article  of  cotton.  At  the  pre¬ 
sent  period  (1823)  every  description  of 
buildings,  from  the  merchant’s  mansion  to 
the  labourer’s  cottage,  continues  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  :  and  the  Authorities  of  the  town  are 
making  rapid  improvements,  in  widening 
those  streets  which  most  require  it.  Ware¬ 
houses  are  now  rearing  their  towering  heads 
in  every  direction,  and  the  Docks  may  be 
reckoned  the  first  in  the  kingdom  for  extent 
and  convenience.” 

Mr.  Gregson  solicits  corrections  of 
any  errors  in  his  work,  that  they  may 
be  acknowledged,  and  published  here¬ 
after,  with  an  Index  to  the  whole 
'volume. 


55.  The  Fruits  of  Experience^  or  Memoirs  of 
Joseph  Brasbridge,  written  in  his  30th 
year.  8no,  pp.  257.  Simpkin  and  Mar¬ 
shall. 

“  Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  lie  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter’s  drizxled  snow, 

Yet  hath  my  niglit  of  life  some  memory. 

My  wasting  lamp  some  fading  glimmer  left. 

Shakespeare. 

WE  have  been  overwhelmed  with 
the  recollections  of  travellers — the  re¬ 
miniscences  of  literary  lives  are  nu¬ 
merous— and  autobiographical  sketches, 
by  Poets  and  Statesmen,  are  in  pro¬ 
fusion.  But  the  experience  of  a  niaa 

■f  Some  interesting  communications  by 
our  intelligent  correspondent,  R.  S.  con¬ 
trasting  the  former  and  present  states  of 
Liverpool,  may  be  seen  in  vol.  xcn.  i.  jr. 
637  ;  vol.  XCllI.  i.  jqr.  1  8,  105,  201 . 

whose 
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wliose  days  liavc  been  spent  in  mer¬ 
cantile  habits  of  the  middle  class,  as  it 
is  difFicultof  execution,  is  a  rare  gift  in 
Literature.  VA’^e  hesitate  not  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  work  before  us  a  very  use¬ 
ful  publication.  It  is  the  retrospect  of 
a  life  greatly  chequered  by  alternations 
of  pros])erity  and  adversity — and  the 
moral  of  the  tale  appears  to  be  this: — 
that  a  life  of  gaiety  and  dissipation  is 
as  unfavourable  to  virtue  as  it  is  ruinous 
to  the  hope  of  worldly  advancement ; 
that  without  prudence,  talents  are  use¬ 
less,  and  the  best  opportunities  are 
neutralized.  There  is  also  sufheient 
encouragement  for  Folly  to  retrace  her 
steps,  and  ample  warning  to  the  young 
to  pause  on  the  threshhold  of  tempta¬ 
tion. 

The  epitome  of  the  life  of  our  Octo¬ 
genarian  is,  that  he  began  business  as 
a  Silversmith  in  Fleet-street,  at  an 
early  life,  with  a  goo<l  capital,  bright 
prospects,  and  an  unsullied  reputation; 
that  pleasure  seduced  him  from  his 
shop,  and  that  his  shop  repaid  his  neg¬ 
lect,  in  the  plunder  of  his  property, 
the  decay  of  his  business,  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy; — that  still  retaining  his  good 
name,  he  acquired  wisdom  from  ex¬ 
perience — his  friends  rallied  round  him, 
he  recommenced  his  career,  and  by 
industry  and  frugality  he  has  now  re¬ 
tired  to  enjoy  the  olium  cum  digniiatey 
in  health,  peace,  and  com|)etence. 

Mr.  Brasbridge  we  are  persuaded 
has  been  through  life  a  humourist. 
He  might  have  taken  his  part  in  the 
symposia  of  the  Boar’s-head;  and  mine 
hostess  of  the  Tavern  would  have  cried 
“  e.xcellent  sport,”  and  gloried  in  her 
customer.  Falstafif  would  have  been 
proud  of  such  a  companion.  He  has 
given  us  anecdotes  in  abundance,  and 
relieved  the  somewhat  oppressive 
egotism  of  his  narrative  by  short  di- 
jiressions  on  events  with  which  he 

O 

was  contemporary. 

We  have  strong  internal  evidence 
that  this  is  not  a  mere  specimen  of 
book-making.  We  read  with  a  strong 
conviction  that  we  are  listening  to  the 
loquacity  of  an  old  man,  who,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  graces  of  composition,  gives 
what  he  has  to  say  in  his  own  words, 
and  in  his  own  manner.  The  style  he 
has  adopted  is  far  from  slovenly;  it  is 
the  natural  language  of  good  sense  and 
great  observation,  tinctured  with  a 
certain  portion  of  education  and  re¬ 
finement. 

But  we  must  now  permit  Mr.  Bras¬ 


bridge  to  speak  for  himself,  and  first  of 
his  motives. 

‘  Better  late  tlian  never,’  is  an  old 
adage,  the  truth  of  wliich  I  hope  to  exem¬ 
plify  in  the  course  of  the  following  pages. 
It  has  been  said,  that  the  life  of  any  indivi¬ 
dual  whatsoever,  would,  if  fairly  and  impar¬ 
tially  narrated,  afford  abundant  materials  for 
instruction  ;  and  I  am  willing  to  hojie  that 
mine  will  be  found  equally  productive  of 
w'arning  to  the  dissipated,  and  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  industrious  ;  for  whilst  I  lio- 
nestly  confess,  that  at  one  period  of  it  I 
might  but  too  justly  be  classed  with  the 
former,  I  may  likewise  reasonably  hope, 
that  at  another  !  might  as  fairly  rank  wdth 
the  latter.” 

This  text  is  rarely  lost  sight  of,  and 
his  confessions  are  given  with  a  since¬ 
rity  that  evinces  a  mind  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  truth,  and  indicates  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  render  his  example  avail¬ 
able  by  every  proper  disclosure. 

We  shall  now  conclude  our  extracts 
with  a  few  anecdotes  of  a  general  na¬ 
ture,  though  they  lose  half  their  interest 
by  being  detached  from  the  narrative. 

I  was  going  into  the  pit  of  Drury-lane 
theatre,  and  chanced  to  arrive  at  the  door 
at  the  very  same  moment  with  the  late  Mr. 
Chilcot  and  his  son.  He  had  just  had  his 
pocket  picked  of  all  the  money  he  had  about 
him.  The  door-keeper  would  not  admit 
him  without  he  would  leave  his  watch  as  a 
deposit.  I  begged  him  to  permit  me  to  pay 
six  shillings  for  him  and  his  son  ;  he  desired 
to  know  where  he  could  repay  me.  *  Never 
mind  that,  Sir,'  I  replied ;  ‘  when  I  meet 
you,  I  will  ask  you  for  the  money.’  He 
would  not,  however,  accept  my  offer,  with¬ 
out  receiving  my  address  ;  I  therefore  gave 
him  it,  at  98,  Fleet-street.  The  next  day 
he  brought  me  the  six  shillings,  and  the 
day  following  he  came  again,  and  gave  me 
an  order  for  plate,  to  the  amount  of  forty  or 
fifty  pounds,  which  I  declined;  remarking,  , 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  the  most 
grateful  man  I  had  ever  met  with,  to  think 
of  repaying  so  trifling  a  civility  in  so  muni¬ 
ficent  a  manner  ;  and  that  it  almost  seemed 
as  if,  in  offering  it,  I  had  had  an  insight 
into  his  disposition,  and  wished  to  give  my¬ 
self  a  claim  on  his  kindness,  and  lead  him  to 
buy  what  he  might  not  want.  He  assured 
me,  that  he  was  actually  intending  to  make 
the  purchase,  and  merely  gave  me  the  pre¬ 
ference  in  laying  out  the  money ;  and  this 
preference  he  continued  to  shew  me  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  always  taking  every  opportu¬ 
nity  to  serve  me.” 

Among  other  members  of  a  Club, 
the  following  are  noticed  : 

Archibald  Hamilton  the  printer,  with 
a  mind  fit  for  a  Lord  Chancellor  ;  also  Mr. 
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Tliomas  Carnnn  the  bookseller,  who  hrooglit 
an  action  against  the  Stationers’  Company 
for  the  privilege  of  printing  Almanacks. 
Dtinstall  the  Comeilian,  famous  for  his  song 
in  Love  In  a  \'illage, 

I’m  not  such  an  elF,  though  I  say  it  myself. 

But  1  know  a  sheep’s  head  from  a  carrot; 

and  as  delightful  a  companion  in  a  private 
room  as  he  was  amusing  on  the  stage ;  also 
the  veteran  INIacklin,  who,  when  the  com¬ 
pany  were  disputing  on  the  mode  of  spelling 
the  name  of  Shakespeare,  was  referred  to  by 
Billy  Upton,  a  good-tempered  fellow,  with 
a  remarkably  grulf  voice,  the  loudest  tones 
of  which  he  put  fortli  as  he  observed, 

‘  There  is  a  gentleman  present  who  can  set 
us  to  rights tlien  turning  to  Macklin  he 
said,  ‘  Pray,  Sir,  is  it  Sluikespeare  or 
Shukzper  f'  ‘  Sir,’  said  Macklin,  ‘  I  never 
give  any  reply  to  a  thunderbolt.’ — Another 
of  the  frequenters  of  the  Globe  tavern  was 
Akerman,  the  keeper  of  Newgate,  a  humane 
and  social  man,  and  one  of  those  careful 
personages,  who  always  thought  it  most 
prudent  not  to  venture  home  till  daylight. 
Mr.  William  Woodfall,  the  reporter  of  the 
parliamentary  debates,  was  also  frequently 
with  us.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  bookseller  in  the 
Strand,  a  man  whose  mind  was  cultivated  by 
reading,  and  stored  with  anecdotes,  which 
he  related  with  singular  felicity.” 

Mr.  Curtis,  a  respectable  stationer, 
who,  from  very  small  beginnings,  left  his 
son  ninety  thousand  pounds  in  one  line,  be¬ 
sides  an  estate  of  near  three  hundred  a  year. 
My  worthy  friend  Henry  Baldwin,  another 
of  the  members  of  this  club,  married  Miss 
Graham,  the  sister  of  Mr.  Curtis’s  wife,  and 
was  no  less  Successful  in  business  than  his 
brother-in-law ;  though  he  did  not  leave  so 
large  a  fortune  Ijchind  him,  preferring,  as 
he  expressed  it,  to  sip  of  the  stream  himself 
as  it  flowed,  and  to  disperse  it  to  those 
around  him  in  his  life-time,  lie  was  indeed 
the  very  soul  of  benevolence  and  hospitality. 
He  had  a  large  family,  all  of  whom  he  libe¬ 
rally  educated  and  set  up  in  the  world, 
thinking  very  properly  that  by  so  doing  he 
acquitted  hiraselr  more  effectually  of  his 
duty  towards  them,  than  if  he  abridged 
them  of  comforts  and  respectability  during 
his  life,  to  leave  them  a  profusion  to  waste 
after  Iris  death.  To  all  around  him  in  busi¬ 
ness  he  was  liberal  and  just ;  to  men  of 
genius  he  was  considerate  and  generous. 
f)fteu  at  his  hospitable  board  have  I  seen 
iiecdy  authors,  and  others  connected  with 
his  employment,  whose  abilities,  ill  requited 
as  they  might  have  been  by  the  world  in 
general,  were  by  him  always  appreciated  and 
served.  He  was  my  bosom  friend  and  con¬ 
stant  companion,  and  the  favours  he  has 
conferred  on  me  are  indelibly  engraved  upon 
my  heart,  not  more  for  the  essential  service 
they  rendered  me  in  times  of  need,  than  for 
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the  delicacy  and  feeling  with  which  they 
were  alwaysaccompanied.  Under  the  auspices 
of  Bonnel  Thornton,  the  elder  Colmun, 
Garrick,  and  some  other  wits  of  the  age, 
my  friend  Baldwin  set  up  the  St.  James’s 
Chronicle,  of  which  he  was  printer  and  joint 
proprietor.  By  mixing  with  such  associates 
liis  intellectual  powers,  naturally  gf>od,  were 
much  imjnoved,  and  he  became  as  instruc¬ 
tive  and  cheerfiil  a  companion  as  could  1h* 
desired,  for  either  the  serious  or  the  social 
hour. 

“  The  St.  James’s  Chronicle,  for  many 
years  deservedly  popular,  was  founded  on 
the  soundest  principles,  and  was  the  staunch 
supporter  of  government.  My  friend  Harry 
was,  however,  ill  requited  for  his  loyalty  and 
zeal ;  for  the  ministers,  whom  he  laboured 
so  faithfully  to  serve,  were  ungrateful 
enough  to  set  up  a  paper  in  opposition  to 
his,  and  even  to  withhold  intelligence  from 
him,  in  order  that  it  might  first  appear  in 
their  paper.  It  is  still  conducted  by  his 
worthy  son  Mr.  Charles  Baldwin,  with  in¬ 
creased  repute,  and  a  circulation  far  beyond 
that  of  any  otlier  evening  j)aper.  I  found 
great  benefit  to  iny  business  from  advertising 
in  this  paper,  wherein  my  friend  lused  gene¬ 
rally  to  assign  me  a  conspicuous  place  near 
the  Poet’s  Corner ;  and  I  was  by  this  means 
introduced  more  especially  to  the  notice  of 
the  Clergy,  who  all  read  the  St.  James’s 
Chronicle,  from  the  humblest  Curate  up  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  am*ng 
whom  I  have  ever  had  to  rank  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  my  best  customers.” 

“  I  should  be  wanting  in  my  habitual  re¬ 
verence  fnr  the  fair  sex,  did  I  not  take  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  tlie  attractions 
and  graces  possessed  by  olissBoydell  at  this 
time.  Her  countenance  was  of  the  most 
animated  description,  and  beamed  with  tlie 
l>enevolence  which  formed  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  her  character;  this  benevolence 
she  might  be  considered  as  inheriting  from 
her  worthy  uncle,  who  wtis  likewise  one  of 
the  most  industrious  of  men.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  also,  his  niece  resembled  him.  After 
her  marriage  with  jMr.  Nicol,  the  late  king's 
bookseller,  she  formed  one  of  the  most  va¬ 
luable  collections  of  prints  in  the  kingdom, 
which  at  her  death  she  ordered  to  be  sold ; 
and  which,  for  the  most  part  elegantly 
mounted  with  her  own  hands,  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  beholders,  as  a  surprising 
monument  of  female  perseverance  and  taste. 
The  principal  part  of  tills  noble  collection 
was  purchased  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  appointed  as  his  agent, 
for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Smith,  the  keeper  of 
the  prints  at  tlie  British  Museum ;  a  gentle¬ 
man  valued  by  the  connoisseurs,  for  his 
Imowledge  in  the  arts,  and  esteemed  by  all 
his  friends  for  the  goodness  of  liis  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  the  inexhaustible  vivacity  of  his 
conversation.  To  Mr.  Nicol,  likewise,  I 

would 
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would  here  pay  that  tribute  of  respect,  to 
wbkK  be  is  entitled  from  his  veteraoship  in 
literature,  and  the  thousand  benevolent  and 
social  qualities  wliich  have  endeared  him  to 
a  large  circle  of  acquaintance  through  his 
long  life ;  the  evening  of  which  is  cheered 
to  him  by  the  affectionate  and  unremitting 
attentions  of  an  amiable  niece,  who  has  for 
some  years  devoted  herself  entirely  to  him, 
and  whose  society  and  conversation,  of  no 
common  order,  must  have  been  doubly  va¬ 
luable  to  him  since  the  death  of  his  worthy 
wife. 

“  I  must  now  return  to  the  ‘  Free  and 
Easy,’  and  its  politics.  We  had  at  least  the 
benebfc  of  the  earliest  intelligence  in  all 
matters  of  importance  ;  for  Harrison,  the 
printer,  who  was  one  of  our  members,  used 
to  bring  us  the  Gazette  in  manuscript, 
which  was  very  agreeable,  as  it  enabled  us 
occasionally  to  appear  wiser  than  our  neigh¬ 
bours.  One  of  the  happiest  evenings  I  ever 
spent  there,  was  that  on  which  the  late  king 
went  to  Covent  Garden  Theatre  for  the  first 
time  after  his  long  and  alarming  illness. 
The  late  Mr.  Hiff,  the  carpenter,  a  worthy 
man  and  a  good  subject,  came  in  and  in¬ 
formed  us  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  his 
Majesty  had  been  greeted  ;  never  indeed 
was  mor,e  joy  exhibited  by  a  loyal  people. 
When  Mr.  HlflF  had  concluded  his  account, 
he  struck  up  *  God  save  the  King  in  most 
stentorian  tones,  in  which  we  all  joined 
‘  heart  and  voice  and  gave  the  passages 

Confound  their  politics, 

Frustrate  their  kuavisli  tricks, 

with  peculiar  emphasis  ;  for  we  were  just 
then  beginning  to  suspect  that  we  had  got 
a  few  democrats  among  us,  whose  sentiments 
were  in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  the 
majority  of  our  party.” 

Mr.  Pridden,  the  bookseller,  is  thus 
lionourably  mentioned : 

“  He  gave  up  his  own  business  on  purpose 
to  serve  me ;  in  order  that  I  might  take  up 
my  station  the  very  next  door  to  my  old 
premises,  in  the  house  which,  as  he  said, 
had  been  lucky  to  him,  and  he  hoped  would 
be  the  same  to  me.  Mr.  Pridden  had,  from 
small  beginnings,  by  industry  and  economy, 
the  grand  hinges  of  legitimate  wealth,  saved 
a  comfortable  fortune  ;  insomuch  that  he 
was  enabled  to  portion  his  children  respect¬ 
ably,  and  died  worth  four  thousand  pounds. 
An  act  of  such  disinterested  friendship  as 
the  relinquishment  of  a  business  which  he 
found  equally  profitable  and  pleasant  to  him, 
merely  to  serve  a  bankrupt  neighbour,  who 
had  to  begin  the  world  afresh,  deserves  a 
more  lasting  memorial  than  these  few  pages 
of  mere  fleeting  interest  can  give  it :  but  to 
perpetuate  it  as  much  as  may  be  in  my 
power,  I  have  added  a  transcript  of  the 
features  of  this  worthy  man,  as  well  as  of  his 
mind  ;  and  I  hope  my  readers  will  look  upon 
it  with  complacency,  os  an  admirable  likeness 
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of  one  whose  memory  is  cberlshod  with 
esteem  by  all  who  knew  him.” 

“  The  late  Doctor  Moore,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  was  another  whose  friendship  I 
have  to  bear  in  grateful  estimation.  I  re¬ 
member  him  a  poor  curate,  though  always 
the  same  excellent  man  ;  he  then  lodged 
with  a  butcher  at  Charlton  in  Northampton¬ 
shire.  I  did  not  tell  him  that  I  recollected 
him  in  this  situation,  though  I  might  have 
done  80  without  fear  of  giving  him  offence  ; 
for  there  never  was  a  more  modest  or  humble  - 
minded  man,  though  he  acquitted  himself 
of  the  duties  of  his  high  station  with  the 
utmost  propriety  and  a  becoming  dignity. 

I  rcmeml)er  his  remarking  once,  that  the 
good  shijj  Britannia  had  experienced  adverse 
gales  and  tempestuous  seas,  (I  thought  he 
might  at  that  time  have  added,  ‘  and  a  re¬ 
bellious  crew,’)  hut  that  he  made  no  doubt 
that,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  she  would 
get  safe  into  port.  The  benevolence  of  this 
worthy  man  was  unbounded  :  he  settled 
thirty  pounds  per  annum  upon  his  old  land¬ 
lord  as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  see  of  Can¬ 
terbury. 

“  There  was  a  Mr.  Watts,  a  person  of 
small  independent  fortune,  who  resided  at 
Brackley ;  on  market-days  he  kept  an  open 
table  for  the  neighbouring  clergy  and  gentry. 
Among  those  who  enjoyed  his  hospitality, 
was  Dr.  Moore,  at  that  time  only  a  curate  ; 
after  some  time  he  ceased  to  appear  among 
the  guests  ;  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause 
by  Mr.  Watts,  he  said,  ‘  I  owe  you  ten 
pounds,  and,  not  being  able  yet  to  pay  you, 

I  cannot  come  with  pleasure  to  your  house 
whilst  I  am  in  your  debt.’  Mr.  Watts  en¬ 
treated  him  to  forget  it  entirely,  assuring 
him  that  it  had  no  place  in  his  remembrance, 
and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  he  had  twenty  pounds 
more  at  his  service  whenever  he  might  have 
occasion  for  it.  Sometime  afterwards,  Mr. 
Watts  himself  fell  into  poverty :  Doctor 
Moore  was  then  the  Archbishop,  and,  with 
a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  kindness  he 
had  received  from  him  when  in  a  more 
humble  station,  he  settled  an  annuity  upon 
him  and  his  wife,  which  was  continued  by 
Mrs.  Moore  and  her  son  after  the  Archbi¬ 
shop’s  decease,  until  Mrs.  Watts,  who  was 
the  latest  survivor,  died,  which  was  in  her 
ninety-seventh  year.  The  Archbishop  also 
got  Watts’s  son  a  place  in  the  Stamp-office, 
and  made  some  provision  for  the  grand¬ 
children.” 

“  Admiral  Williams,  when  young,  was 
gay,  and  so  addicted  to  expensive  pleasures 
that  no  remonstrances  had  the  power  to  re¬ 
claim  him.  When  his  father  died,  he  joined 
the  rest  of  the  family  to  hear  the  will  read  : 
his  name  did  not  occur  among  those  of  the 
other  children,  and  he  looked  upon  the 
omission  of  it  as  a  testimony  of  his  father’s 
resentment  against  him  :  at  the  close  of  it, 
however,  he  found  himself  brought  in  as  re¬ 
siduary 
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siduary  legatee,  in  these  words  :  ‘  All  tha 
rest  of  my  estates  and  etfects  I  leave  to  mr 
son  Peere  Williams,  knowing  that  he  will 
spend  it  all.'  The  young  gentleman  burst 
into  tears ;  ‘  My  father,’  said  he,  ‘  has 
touched  the  right  string,  and  his  reproach 
shall  not  be  thrown  away.’  From  that  time 
he  altered  his  conduct,  and  became  an  or¬ 
nament  to  his  profession.  I  am  happy  to 
add,  that  the  Admiral,  though  my  senior 
by  two  or  three  years,  is  still  living  in  pos¬ 
session  of  all  his  faculties,  and  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  vivacity  beyond  what  I  have  ever 
witnessed  in  one  of  such  advanced  age.” 

“  Mr.  Fish  met  a  boy  accidentally  at 
Hounslow,  and  was  asked  by  him  for  six¬ 
pence.  Mr.  Fish  inquired  what  he  wanted 
It  for ;  the  boy  replied,  to  pay  the  postage 
of  a  letter  to  his  mother,  as  he  had  got  a 
good  birth  on  board  of  a  sloop  of  war,  and 
had  written  to  her  to  inform  her  of  it.  On 
asking  the  captain’s  name,  Mr.  Fish  found 
that  he  was  acquainted  with  him ;  he  there¬ 
fore  told  the  boy  to  call  at  his  house,  when 
he  came  to  London,  and  he  would  give 
him  a  letter  to  him.  This  the  boy  accord- 
dingly  did ;  and  Mr.  Fish  wrote  to  the  cap¬ 
tain,  requesting  that  he  would  enter  him  as 
a  midshipman,  and  he  would  pay  the  neces¬ 
sary  expences  attendant  on  it :  this  was 
done,  and  I  believe  the  fortunate  youth  is 
now  a  lieutenant  or  captain  in  his  Majesty’s 
service,  owing  to  this  act  of  kindness  from 
his  unknown  benefactor.” 

1  recollect  the  first  broad-wheeled  wag¬ 
gon  that  was  used  in  Oxfordshire,  and  a 
wondering  crowd  of  spectators  it  attracted. 
I  believe  at  that  time  there  was  not  a  post- 
chaise  in  England  excepting  two-wheeled 
ones.  Lamps  to  carriages  are  also  quite  a 
modern  improvement.  A  shepherd,  who 
was  keeping  sheep,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  vil¬ 
lage  In  Oxfordshire,  came  running  all  agliast, 
to  say,  that  a  frightful  monster  with  saucer 
eyes,  and  making  a  great  blowing  noise,  was 
coming  towards  the  village,  at  such  a  rate, 
that  he  could  scarcely  keep  before  it.  All 
the  women  and  cliildren  shrieked  and  scream¬ 
ed,  and  fastened  themselves  up,  and  the 
men  themselves  began  not  to  know  w'hat  to 
think,  when  they  heard  a  rumbling  noise, 
and  saw  two  flaming  lights.  The  monster, 
however,  turned  out  to  be  a  post-chaise, 
with  two  lamps  ;  and  the  shepherd  returned 
to  his  sheep,  whom  he  had  left  to  take  care 
of  themselves.” 

The  work  abounds  with  amusing 
anecdotes,  similar  to  the  above  copious 
extracts. 

VVe  are  aware  that  the  Records  of 
the  Shoj),  like  the  “  Annals  of  tlie 
Poor,”  may  provoke  a  disdainful  smile 
from  the  proud,  and  a  sneer  from  the 
critic.  But  we  think  our  Octogenarian 
will  not  suffer  his  complacency  to  be 
ruffled  by  such  excitements.  He  has 


not  written  for  a  literary  name — -but 
to  illustrate  an  imj)ortant  truth  hy  u 
strong  example.  There  is  a  moral*  in 
his  stor^  belter  calculated  to  benefit 
his  sj)ecics,  than  all  the  romances  of 
of  the  “  Great  Unknown,” — a  moral 
that  will  speak  more  effectually  to  the 
hearts  of  those  readers  for  whom  it  is 
designed,  than  the  most  eloquent  com¬ 
positions  of  the  learned. 

Wc  should  be  ashamed  of  exercising 
our  critical  acumen,  in  detecting  petty 
blemishes  of  style  in  such  a  w'ork  ; 
but  there  are  passages  and  anecdotes 
most  unfit  for  publication,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  give  pain  to  the  individuals  to 
whom  they  refer.  The  autobiography 
of  an  old  man  should  never  be  a  record 
of  h  is  enmities.  Like  the  “  j)Oor  Fran¬ 
ciscan,’’  Nature  should  have  done  with 
her  “  resentments  in  him.’’  Wc  are, 
however,  persuaded,  that  the  passages 
to  which  we  allude,  are  but  the  hectic 
of  a  moment,  and  tliut  Mr.  Brasbridge 
will  avail  himself  of  that  opportunity 
which  public  patronage  will  most  as¬ 
suredly  afford  him,  to  expunge  the  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  the  disfiguring,  and  sub¬ 
stitute,  from  the  inexhaustible  store  of 
his  grateful  recollections,  anecdotes  us 
illustrative  ot  the  soundness  of  his  me¬ 
mory,  as  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 


56.  A  Narrative  of  the  Stiff  eriyigs  of  a  Fretick 
Protestant  Fhvtily  at  the  period  of  the.  Re¬ 
vocation  of  the  Edict  q/'Nantes.  Written 
hy  John  Migault,  the  Father.  Translated 
and  now  first  publisheil  from  the  Original 
Manuscript,  limoy  pp.  182.  Butter- 
worth  and  Son. 

THIS  very  interesting  little  volume 
merits  our  best  praise,  for  the  minute 
information  it  contains  of  the  religious 
persecution  which  obliged  nearly 
500,000  subjects  of  Ixiuis  XIV.  to  seek 
in  foreign  lands  for  that  liberty  of 
conscience  so  iniquitously  denied  them 
in  their  own.  The  Revocation  of  the 
Kdict  of  Nantes  has  been  properly 
considered  not  only  the  most  impolitic, 
but  the  most  tyrannical  act  of  that 
monarch’s  reign;  and  w'hilst  its  enact¬ 
ment  would  alone  have  entitled  Henry 
the  Fourth  to  the  appellation  of  Great, 
its  repeal  has  indelibly  stained  all  his 
grandson’s  laurels,  and  was  attended 
with  results  from  which  France  has 
scarcely  yet  recovered.  The  wonted 
hospitality  of  this  country  encouraged 
a  large  proportion  of  these  unhappy  suf¬ 
ferers  to  settle  in  England,  and  the 
Government,  with  equal  generosity  and 
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wisdom,  offered  them  its  protection  ) 
in  consequence  of  which  a  part  of  the 
suburbs  of  London  was  peopled  en¬ 
tirely  with  refugees,  who  established 
there  the  manufactory  of  silks,  and 
some  others. 

Among  these  emigrds  was  John  Mi- 
gault,  the  author  of  the  narrative  be¬ 
fore  us,  who  it  appears  compiled  it  for 
the  perusal  of  his  children ;  the  MS. 
we  are  told  in  the  preface,  is  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  poor  man,  lineally  descend¬ 
ed  from  the  writer,  now  residing  near 
Spital-fields,  and  to  whose  benefit  we 
have  no  doubt  the  profits  of  the  sale 
will  be  appropriated. 

Miganit  v/as  the  son  of  the  Reader, 
Elder,and  Scribe  of  the  reformedChurch 
of  Mougon,  and  marrying  in  January 
ififi.'i,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  settled  at 
Moulle  in  the  province  of  Poictou,  as 
a  school-master,  where  seventeen  j^ears 
passerl  in  the  peaceful  fulfilment  of  his 
humble  duties,  during  which  time  his 
wufe  brought  him  twelve  children.  In 
the  year  l()8l  hostility  to  the  Protes¬ 
tants  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
displayed  itself  by  “  certain  declara¬ 
tions,  excluding  them  from  all  civil 
employments,  suppressing  every  officer 
connected  with  our  religion,  and  ren¬ 
dering  the  greater  part  of  us  incapable 
of  gaining  a  livelihood.”  P.  23. 

This  obliged  him  to  remove  from 
Moulle  to  Mougon,  where  he  lived 
undisturbed  until  the  arrival  of  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  dragoons  in  the  former  town, 
which  was  rendered  an  instrument  of 
persecution  by  billeting  the  soldiers  on 
the  Protestant  inhabitants,  whom  they 
never  quitted  until  they  had  reduced  to 
a  state  of  complete  destitution,  whilst 
Papists  were  totally  exempted  from 
them.  Although  we  record  with  re¬ 
gret  Migault’s  assertion,  that  the  effect 
of  this  tyrannical  exercise  of  power 
made  numerous  apostates,  our  respect 
is  proportionally  increased  towards 
those  who  withstood  the  many  induce¬ 
ments  held  out  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
religion.  Some  idea  of  the  persecu¬ 
tions  endured  by  the  Protestants  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  extract. 

“It  was  generally  observed  that  the  mi¬ 
litary  did  not  retire  from  any  parish  while 
the  most  trifling  article  remained  in  the 
possession  of  any  Protestant  family  which 
might  be  converted  into  money.  They  ex¬ 
acted  daily  from  their  hosts  fifteen  livres  for 
the  principal  officers,  nine  livres  for  a  lieu¬ 
tenant,  three  livres  for  a  private,  and  thirty 
sous  for  the  meanest  helper;  and  if  this 
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monstrous  exaction  ceased  to  be  punctually 
paid,  it  was  the  invariable  practice  to  sell 
the  furniture  and  cattle ;  or  when  these  were 
disposed  of,  the  very  clothes  of  their  un¬ 
happy  hosts.”  P,  27. 

“  Thus  these  faithful  servants  of  Christ, 
after  having  maintained  their  oppressors, 
some  ten,  others  twenty  and  more  days, 
finding  themselves  bereft  of  every  thing  va¬ 
luable,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  their  enemies, 
would  escape  by  night,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  and  wander  in  the  woods  without 
food,  and  in  many  instances  without  rai¬ 
ment.”  P.  28. 

An  affecting  example  is  given,  which 
want  of  space  obliges  us  to  pass  over. 
Migault  first  experienced  this  shame¬ 
ful  visitation  in  August  ifiSI,  when 
he  had  fifteen  horsemen  quartered  on 
him  ;  and  whilst  he  was  absent  from 
home  to  obtain  some  of  their  exor¬ 
bitant  demands,  but  to  which  at  the 
urgent  request  of  his  friends  he  did 
not  return,  they  subjected  his  wife  to 
treatment  at  which  human  nature  re¬ 
coils.  This  heroic  woman  had  but 
seventeen  days  before  given  birth  to 
her  thirteenth  child,  when  these  mon¬ 
sters  drove  her  from  her  bed  to  attend 
on  them  j  and 

“  No  sooner  was  their  suspicion  excited 
that  I  had  escaped  from  their  grasp,  than 
one  of  them  followed  her  into  a  chamber, 
whither  she  had  crept  with  great  bodily 
pain  for  the  wine  they  had  demanded ;  and 
having  violently  kicked  her,  forced  the  poor 
creature  back  into  the  sitting  room;  the 
man  then  suggested  that  it  would  be  proper 
to  guard  and  to  keep  her  warm.  She  was 
thrust  into  a  corner  of  the  chimney,  while 
an  immense  fire  was  lighted.  The  soldiers 
even  used  some  of  the  furniture  for  fire¬ 
wood,  and  in  the  vain  expectation  of  sub¬ 
duing  her  constancy,  they  profaned  the 
name  of  God  in  language  I  dare  not  repeat, 
threatening  to  burn  their  victim  unless  she 
immediately  renounced  Protestanism.  So 
intolerable  was  the  heat,  that  the  men  felt 
themselves  unable  to  remain  near  the  fire, 
and  the  person  who  was  placed  close  to  your 
mother,  was  relieved  every  two  or  three  mi¬ 
nutes.  This  admirable  woman,  knowing  in 
whom  she  believed,  did  not  for  a  moment 
lose  the  composure  of  her  mind.  She  cast 
all  her  cares  and  sufferings  upon  her  Sa¬ 
viour  ;  repelled  their  repeated  importunities 
to  change  her  religion  with  equal  mildness 
and  resolution,  until,  swooning  away,  she 
became  insensible  to  farther  insult  and  in¬ 
jury.”  P.  36,  37. 

From  this  perilous  scene  she  was  at 
last  released,  at  the  interposition  of  the 
Prior;  for  the  solicitations  of  her  fe¬ 
male  neighbours,  even  on  their  knees, 
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had  no  avail  on  these  wretches, 
gault  was  now  for  some  lime  home¬ 
less,  and  without  occupation  j  his  fa¬ 
mily,  from  motives  of  security,  scatter¬ 
ed,  and  himself  subsisting  on  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  friends,  but  of  which  he  was 
soon  deprived  from  considerations  of 
their  own  security.  He  then  went  to 
Rochelle,  where  many  families  of  this 
)ersecuted  religion  embarked  for  Rol¬ 
and  and  England.  In  October  he 
again  returned  to  Mougon,  but  was 
soon  driven  from  it  by  another  visit 
from  soldiers,  who  destroyed  the  little 
which  the  former  ravagers  had  spared, 
and  whose  conduct  was  scarcely  less 
barbarous  than  that  of  their  predeces¬ 
sors.  During  the  whole  of  the  month 
of  November,  Middle  Poitou  was  the 
theatre  of  similar  abominable  scenes. 

In  January  1()82  our  author  settled 
at  Mantze,  where  he  enjoyed  uninter¬ 
rupted  comfort  until  about  the  end  of 
February  in  the  following  year,  when 
lie  was  deprived  of  his  invaluable  part¬ 
ner,  who  died  soon  after  the  birth  of 
her  fourteenth  child,  and  of  whom  he 
always  speaks  in  terms  which  genuine 
affection  alone  could  dictate.  The  re¬ 
newal  of  his  misfortunes  quickly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  loss  of  his  wife;  for  the  dra¬ 
goons  again  visited  Poitou,  and  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  of  devastation  on  the 
property  of  Protestants.  The  Reform¬ 
ed  Churches  now  became  subjected  to 
the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Cours 
Souveraines,  and  the  Intendanis  of 
Provinces, 

“  Where  accusation  and  condemnation 
were  synonymous  terms ;  for  when  no  sub¬ 
ject  of  complaint  existed,  one  was  invented, 
and  thus  nearly  every  Reformed  Church,  not 
only  in  the  Province  of  Poitou,  but  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  was  destroyed  or  inter¬ 
dicted.”  P.  72. 

That  of  Mautze,  however,  escaped 
the  general  desolation,  until  Sept.  23, 
i685,  when  the  cavalry  entered  the 
town,  and  robbed  it  of  all  its  contents. 
Pret’ious  to  this  event,  Migault  had 
prudently  jirepared  for  persecution,  by 
again  separating  his  large  fanaily  j  and 
he  onoe  more  became  a  fugitive  with¬ 
out  a  home,  and  almost  without  a 
friend.  The  following '  frightful  por¬ 
trait  of  the  state  of  society,  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  is  too  appalling  to  be  omitted  : 

It  seemed  impossible  to  elude  the  vigi¬ 
lance  of  the  cavalry  :  they  pervaded  ffie 
whole  province,  and  the  persons  whose  ten¬ 
derness  of  disposition,  and  love  of  hospitality, 
rendered  them  objects  of  suspicioA,  received 


every  day  domiciliary  visits.  It  was  l>ecome 
extremely  dangerous  to  afford  shelter  to  any 
unhappy  fugitive.  Every  body  was  under 
the  influence  of  terror,  a  brother  scarcely 
dared  receive  a  brother : — in  the  coarse  of 
this  month  I  passed  three  days  witli  mine, 
and  his  consternation  lest  it  should  bo 
known  that  he  afforded  me  shelter,  was 
beyond  what  I  could  conceive.”  Pp.  80,  81. 

Our  limits  prevent  our  following 
this  unfortunate  sufferer  in  his  wander¬ 
ings.  Tortured  by  anxiety  for  a  be¬ 
loved  family,  without  even  a  roof  to 
shelter  him  from  the  elements,  and  de¬ 
prived  almost  of  hope  to  brighten  his 
calamities,  we  can  scarcely  be  sur¬ 
prized,  however  much  we  must  la¬ 
ment,  to  learn  that  his  fortitude  at 
length  deserted  him,  and  that  in  a  fatal 
moment  he  abandoned  the  surest, 
safest  solace  of  the  afflicted,  and  apos¬ 
tatized.  Let  those  who  are  disposed 
to  censure  him  with  severity,  read  his 
trials  and  temptations,  but  above  all 
let  them  attentively  peruse  the  bitter 
remorse  with  which  it  was  attended, 
and  they  will,  we  are  persuaded,  unless 
totally  destitute  of  Christian  charity, 
rather  pity  than  condemn.  Reflection 
speedily  showed  him  his  error,  and  he 
returned  to  the  open  profession  of  that 
faith  for  which  he  afterwards  aban¬ 
doned  bis  native  land.  The  difficulty 
of  emigration,  from  the  vigilance  of 
the  police,  Voltaire  and  other  histo¬ 
rians  have  informed  us  was  extremely 
great,  and  this  is  fully  confirmed  by 
this  journal.  Twice  did  Migault  en¬ 
deavour  to  leave  France  before  he  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  the  obstacles  he  surmount¬ 
ed,  in  bringing  away  his  numerous 
children,  sufficiently  prove  the  danger 
with  which  it  was  attended.  He 
accomplished  this  necessary  object 
in  April  l688,  and  arrived  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  whence  we  presume  he 
came  to  this  country,  for  his  narrative 
terminates  with  his  arrival  in  that  city. 
It  is  impossible  to  take  leave  of  this 
work  without  expressing  the  reverence 
with  which  it  impressed  us,  for  that 
unaffected  piety,  and  reliance  on  Pro¬ 
vidence,  by  which  the  writer  was  so 
eminently  actuated.  Nor  must  his 
short,  though  lamentable  apostacy 
lessen  our  respect,  because  repentance, 
sincere,  heartfelt,  and  we  trust  accept¬ 
able  repentance,  quickly  succeetled  it. 
To  the  historian,  this  little  volume  is 
of  considerable  value  ;  for  a  general  ac¬ 
count  of  this  j>eriod,  and  of  the  |)oliti- 
cal  effects  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth’s 
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bigoted  conduct,  we  can  turn  to  va¬ 
rious  sources  of  information  ;  but  for 
a  circumstantial  narrative  of  the  perse¬ 
cutions  endured  in  consequence  of  the 
revocation  of  this  celebrated  Edict, 
written  by  a  sufferer,  and  possessing 
such  internal  evidence  of  veracity,  we 
believe  Migault’s  Journal  stands  alone 
in  the  works  on  that  event.  We 
should  add,  that  the  style  is  so  uni- 
formlvgood,  that  we  somewhat  susjrect 
the  translation  is  not  so  literal  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

Hy  one  portion  of  society — the  de¬ 
scendants  of  those  who  emigrated  to 
England  on  that  occasion,  this  volume 
must  be  eagerly  sought;  and  if  they 
before  felt  respect  for  the  independ¬ 
ency  of  their  ancestors’  conduct  in 
“  preferring  liberty  and  their  altars 
in  a  foreign  land,  to  the  alternative  of 
apostacy  or  persecution  in  their  own,” 
w’e  are  convinced  the  perusal  ot  it  will 
much  increase  their  esteem. 

On  every  account  we  warmly  wish 
success  to  this  narrative,  and  trust  that 
the  praiseworthy  object  ot  those  indi¬ 
viduals  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
its  publication,  will  be  fully  realized 
by  the  profits  of  the  sale  materially 
ameliorating  the  situation  of  iSIigault’s 
descendant,  and  by  the  reflection  that 
to  their  charitable  disposition  we  owe 
a  volume  rej)lcte  with  interest  and  in¬ 
formation. 

— .0— 

67.  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Louis 
XIV,  aiul  of  the  Regency,  extracted  from 
the  German  Correspondence  of  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans,  Mother  of  the  Regent;  pre¬ 
ceded  hy  a  Notice  ef  this  Princess,  and  ac- 
CQijipanicd  with  Notes  [and  a  fne  Portrait^ 
etvo,pp.dl2.  Whittakers. 

•  Emzabeth-Charlotte,  Duchess 
of  (Orleans,  born  July  7,  l()52,  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Elector  Palatine 
Charles  Louis,  and  of  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Hesse-Cassel.  The  man¬ 
ners  of  the  age  were  gross,  and  her 
poor  mother  having  complained  of  the 
insolence  of  the  Elector’s  mistress,  was 
absolutely  by  his  Serene  Pligh- 

uessy  and  then  regularly  divorced. 
The  Pliector,  however,  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  how'cver  feast-like 
vice  may  be  to  adults,  it  is  certainly 
very  unwholesome  for  children,  and 
that  corruption  of  a  daughter  in  such  a 
school  as  ills  court,  would  detract  from 
his  popularity,  and  be  a  perpetual  looth- 
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ache  of  remorse.  He,  therefore,  sent 
the  Princess  to  his  sister  the  Elcctrcss 
Sophia,  mother  of  George  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Ugly  as  tlie  Princess  declares 
herself  to  be  (though  her  portrait  shows 
her  to  be,  consistently  with  her  cha¬ 
racter,  a  handsome  man  of  the  female 
sex,ofEllzahethan  plirenological  head,) 
slie  was,  through  an  excellent  educa¬ 
tion,  rendered  capable  of  commanding 
importance,  by  judgment  and  intellec¬ 
tual  habits.  In  short,  she  was  a  wo¬ 
man  of  strong  sense,  wdio  could  not  be 
despised.  Louis  XIV.  had  indulged 
in  speculations  for  annexing  the  Im¬ 
perial  Grown  of  Germany  to  his  here¬ 
ditary  monarchy  ;  and  Henrietta  of 
England,  first  wife  of  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  having  been  conve¬ 
niently  poisoned,  the  acquisition  of 
Elizabeth  -  Charlotte  for  a  sister-in- 
law,  might  furnish  a  landing-place, 
or  half-way  house,  after  crossing  the 
Rhine.  Accordingly  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  in  l6'71,  she  was  married  to 
Monsieur,  who,  as  she  perceived  from 
the  first  interview,  did  not  like  her 
(p.  9),  because,  from  his  effeminate 
character  and  narrow  understanding, 
such  a  marriage  to  him  was  like  w^ed- 
ding  a  school-mistress.  Add  to  this, 
the  lady  herself  was  addicted  to  has- 
hlening,  and  passionately  fond  of  horses, 
dogs,  hunting,  theatricals,  and  always 
in  full  dress,  or  wearing  a  man’s  wig 
and  a  riding-habit.  After  she  had 
borne  three  children  to  Monsieur, 
of  whom  two  only  survived  (the 
Regent,  and  the  Duchess  of  Lor¬ 
raine),  it  was  deemed  sufficient  time 
by  the  husband  to  dissolve  the  part¬ 
nership.  This  event  Madame  de¬ 
scribes  in  the  following  manner ;  and 
the  enviable  coolness  with  which  the 
affair  was  transacted  on  both  sides,  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  court-manners. 

“  I  was  very  glad,  when,  after  the  birth 
of  my  daughter,  my  husband  proposed  sepa¬ 
rate  beds ;  for  to  tell  the  truth,  I  was  never 
very  fond  of  having  children.  When  he 
proposed  it  to  me,  I  answered,  ‘  Yes,  Mon¬ 
sieur,  I  shall  he  very  well  contented  with 
the  arrangement,  provided  you  do  not  hate 
me,  and  that  you  will  continue  to  behave 
with  some  kindness  to  me.’  He  promised, 
and  we  were  very  well  satisfied  with  each 
other.  It  was,  besides,  very  disagreeable  to 
sleep  with  Monsieur ;  h,e  could  not  bear 
any  one  to  touch  him  when  he  was  asleep, 
so  that  I  was  obliged  to  lie  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  bed  ;  whence  it  sometimes  happened 
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that  I  fell  out  like  a  sack.  I  was,  there¬ 
fore,  enchanted,  when  IMonsicur  proposed 
to  me  in  friendly  terms,  and  without  any 
anger,  to  lie  in  separate  rooms.  I  obeyed 
the  late  Monsieur  by  not  troubling  him 
with  my  embraces,  and  always  conducted 
myself  towards  him  with  respect  and  sub¬ 
mission.’'  Pp.  51,  62. 

This  last  sentence,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  discloses  a  secret.  The  Princess 
liad  seen,  in  the  example  of  her  mo¬ 
ther,  how  dangerous  it  was  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  amours  of  Royal  hus¬ 
bands  j  and  probably  considered,  that, 
by  patience,  she  would  be  left  in 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  all  remaining 
comforts.  She  certainly  managed  in¬ 
comparably  well  to  keep  her  cap  so  up¬ 
right  as  she  did,  during  the  whole 
reign  of  Louis  ;  for  she  effected  this 
successfully  in  utter  defiance  of  Mes- 
dames  Montespan,  Maintenon,  and 
all  the  King’s  favourites,  who  were 
unable  to  go  beyond  teazing  her.  Her 
mode  of  life  was  this  : 

“  She  did  nothing  but  write  from  morn¬ 
ing  till  night.  Immediately  after  rising, 
which  was  always  about  ten,  she  sat  down 
to  her  toilette :  thence  she  passed  to  her 
cabinet,  when  after  having  spent  sometime 
in  prayer,  she  continued  writing  until  the 
liour  of  mass.  After  mass,  she  wrote  until 
dinner,  where  she  did  not  spend  much  time; 
she  returned  to  v/rite,  and  remained  thus 
engaged  until  ten  in  the  evening.  Towards 
nine  o’clock,  she  would  be  seen  in  her  cabi¬ 
net,  seated  at  a  large  table,  surrounded  by 
papers ;  near  her  was  placed  an  ombre  table, 
where  generally  Madame  la  Marichale  de 
Clerampault,  and  other  ladies  of  the  Prin¬ 
cesses  household,  were  playing.  Occasionally 
Madame  would  look  on,  and  would  some¬ 
times  advise  in  the  game,  as  she  continued 
writing ;  at  other  times,  she  would  converse 
with  tne  persons  who  formed  her  court.  I 
have  seen  her  go  to  sleep,  and  in  a  minute 
afterwards  awake  and  fall  to  writing  again.” 
P.  20. 

This  writing  consisted,  says  the  Edi¬ 
tor  (p.  35),  in  letters  very  long,  “  which 
contain  a  perfect  scandalous  chronicle,” 
and  it  is  shocking,  he  adds,  “  to  per¬ 
ceive  from  her  letters,  that  she  was 
almost  the  confidante  of  the  Regent’s 
[her  son’s]  debaucheries”  (p.  233). 
We  attribute  it  to  the  corruption  of 
the  profligate  court  of  the  aera.  Adul¬ 
tery  was  quite  common,  and  poisoning 
frequent  and  unrevenged ;  often  not 
investigated.  She  contrived,  however, 
to  live  out  her  time;  and  died  of  a 
dropsy,  Dec.  S,  1722.  Massillon  pro¬ 
nounced  her  funeral  oration  at  Saint 


Denis.  Some  persons,  who  did  not 
lore  her,  made  an  epita|)h  insulting  to 
her  son,  but  which  was  not  to  be  con¬ 
tradicted.  Here  lies  Idleness.’’  It 
is  known  what  Idleness  is  the  mother 
of.  P.  35. 

V^diat  our  readers  have  to  expect  in 
this  book,  is  a  large  mass  of  curious 
historical  information.  Tor  instance, 
few  of  our  readers  would  suppose  that 
Lewis  XIV.  could  not  endure  to  hear 
politicks  talked  (p.  6'g),  and  would  tell 
])eople,  whom  he  liked,  every  thing 
that  he  had  heard,  which  made  it  dan¬ 
gerous  to  talk  to  him  (p.  70);  that  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  read  and  write 
(ibid),  and  was  as  ignorant  of  religion 
as  a  man  could  possibly  be. 

“  That  old  Maintenon  and  Pere  la  Chaise, 
had  persuaded  him  that  all  the  sins  he  had 
committed  with  Madame  de  Montespan 
would  be  pardoned,  if  he  persecuted  and  ex¬ 
tirpated  the  professors  of  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  that  this  was  the  only  ])ath  to 
heaven.  The  poor  King  believed  it  fer- 
ventlv,  for  he  had  never  seen  a  bible  in  his 
life ;  and  immediately  after  this,  the  perse¬ 
cution  commenced.”  P.  80. 

The  French  are  not  a  clean  people, 
even  in  palaces,  and  we  find  (p.  Q5) 
that 

“  The  King  and  Monsieur  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  from  their  childhood  to  great  fil¬ 
thiness  in  the  interior  of  their  houses ;  so 
much  so,  that  they  did  not  know  it  ought 
to  be  otherwise  ;  and  yet  in  their  persons 
they  were  particularly  neat.”  P,  95. 

Louis  was  such  a  gourmand,  that 
he  would  eat  at  a  sitting  four  platefuls 
of  different  soups,  a  v/hole  pheasant,  a 
partridge,  a  plateful  of  salad,  mutton 
flashed  with  garlick,  two  good  sized 
slices  of  ham,  a  dish  of  pastry,  and, 
afterwards,  fruit  and  sweetmeats  (p. 
99).  The  descendant  Bourbons  are 
slandered  for  having  appetites  of  consi¬ 
derable  action  ;  but  this  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  a  four  or  five  man 
power. 

Louis  XIV.  has  been  called  the 
grand-monarque,  and  certainly  he  made 
a  great  noise  in  the  world  ;  but  these 
memoirs  show  it  to  have  been  the 
mere  noise  of  a  gong.  He  was  very 
ignorant,  and  incapable  of  business. 

The  book  abounds  with  admirable 
touches  of  naivetf?  and  point.  The 
following  are  capital  specimens. 

“Madame  de  Longueville  was  tired  to 
death  of  being  in  Normandy,  where  her 
husband  was.  Those  who  were  about  her 
said,  ‘  Mon  Dieu,  Madame,  you  are  eaten  up 
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with  ennui;  will  you  not  take  some  amuse¬ 
ment  ?  There  are  dogs  and  a  beautiful 
forest;  will  you  hunt?’  ‘  No,’  she  rejdied, 
‘  I  don’t  like  hunting.’  ‘  Will  you  work  ?’ 

‘  No,  I  don’t  like  work.’  ‘  Will  you  take  a 
walk,  or  play  at  some  game.’  ‘  No,  I  like 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.’  ‘  What 
will  you  do  then  ?’  they  asked.  ‘  What  can 
I  do,’  she  said ;  ‘  I  hate  innocent  pleasures.’ 
P.  182. 

Tlie  following  song  was  made  upon 
the  infidel  Bolingbroke,  who  had 
fallen  in  love  with  a  girl  who  had  run 
away  from  a  convent.  The  sarcasm  is 
inimitable. 

“  Bolingbroke,  est  tu  possedd  ? 

Quel  est  ton  desir  chimerique 

De  t’amuser  a  chevaucher 

La  fille  de  Saint-Dominique  ? 

Crois-iu  que  (T die  et  d'nn  Torris  (Tory) 

11  en  piiisse  iiaitre  V  Antichrist  f”  P.388. 

l.ady  Gordon  was  one  of  the  Du¬ 
chess’s  establishment.  She  was  always 
plunged  in  reveries ;  and  when  speak¬ 
ing  to  a  man,  was  in  the  habit  of  play¬ 
ing  with  the  buttons  of  his  waistcoat. 

“  Having  one  day  some  occasion  to  talk 
to  the  Chevalier  Buveon,  a  Captain  in  the 
late  Monsieur’s  guard,  and  he  being  a  very 
tall  man,  she  could  only  reach  his  waist¬ 
band,  which  she  begun  to  unbutton.  The 
poor  gentleman  was  quite  horror  stricken, 
and  startled  back,  crying,  ‘  For  heaven’s 
.sake,  madam,  what  are  you  going  to  do.’ 
This  incident  caused  a  great  laugh  in  the 
saloon  of  Saint  Cloud.”  P.  389. 

Saint  Fran9oi3  de  Sales,  who  was 
canonized  for  founding  a  new  order  of 
Nuns,  had  been  very  intimate  with  the 
elder  Marshal  de  Villeroi.  The  latter 
could  not  bring  himself  to  call  his  old 
friend  a  Saint.  He  used  to  say, 

“  I  was  delighted  when  I  saw  M.  de  Sales 
become  a  Saint ;  he  used  to  delight  in  talk¬ 
ing  indecently,  and  always  cheated  at  play. 
The  Archbishop  of  AIx  was  asked,  if  a 
sharper  could  be  a  saint?  He  said,  as  a 
reason  for  it,  that  he  gave  all  his  winnings 
to  the  poor’.”  P.  452. 

The  following  instances  of  rustick 
elnurdcrie  are  amusing : 

“  A  village  pastor  was  examining  his  pa¬ 
rishioners  in  their  Catechism.  The  first 
question  in  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  is  this : 
“  What  is  thy  only  consolation  in  life 
and  in  death  ?  A  young  girl,  to  whom  the 
pastor  put  this  question,  laughed,  and 
would  not  answer.  The  Priest  insisted. 
‘  Well,  then,’  said  she,  ‘  at  length,  if  I 
must  tell  you,  it  Is  the  young  shoemaker, 
who  lives  in  the  Rue  Agneaux.”  P.  453. 

“  The  late  Madame  de  Nemours  had 


charitably  brought  up  a  poor  child.  When 
the  child  was  about  nine  years  old,  she  said 
to  her  benefactress,  ‘  Madame,  no  one  can 
be  more  grateful  for  your  charity  than  I  am, 
and  I  cannot  acknowledge  it  better,  than  by 
telling  every  body  I  am  your  daughter ;  but 
do  not  be  alarmed,  I  will  not  say  that  I  am 
your  lawful  child,  only  your  illegitimate 
daughter’.”  P.  454. 

It  is  well  known,  that  William  III. 
and  his  Queen  Mary  of  England,  did 
not  live  on  the  happiest  terms.  It  is 
said  in  this  work  (p.  437),  that  Count 
d’Avaux,  the  French  Ambassador, 
claimed  the  honour  of  having  had  a 
secret  interview  with  her,  at  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  one  of  her  maids  of  honour, 
Madame  Treslane.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
affair,  dismissed  the  young  lady,  but 
invented  some  other  pretext,  that  the 
real  cause  might  not  be  known.  P, 
437. 

Entertaining  and  curious  as  this 
work  is,  we  detest  secret  memoirs ; 
and  would  recommend  to  sovereigns 
the  rule  of  the  Admiralty,  with  regard 
to  officers,  of  demandingthe  resignation 
of  all  notes  and  papers,  which  they  have 
made  during  voyages.  In  the  same 
manner,  all  such  papers  should  be 
given  up  and  burnt.  Against  ill-na¬ 
ture  and  misconstruction,  for  people 
cannot  always  live  in  state,  no  person 
can  guard  ;  and  to  permit  wretches  of 
such  principles  to  circulate  their  venom, 
is  to  bring  authority  into  disrepute, 
and  virtue  into  distrust.  Prominent 
vices  must  inevitably  expose  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  of  what  service  is  it  to  the 
publick,  to  keep  spies  to  prove  to  us, 
that  a  notorious  street-walker  is  a  pros¬ 
titute  ?  Hypocrisy  itself  is  prover¬ 
bially  a  decent  respect  paid  to  virtue.  ' 

58.  Private  Correspondence  of 'WWYmm  Cow- 
per.  Esq.  with  several  of  his  most  inti¬ 
mate  FriendSy  nou^  first  published  from  the 
Originals  in  the  possessioJi  of  his  Kinsman, 
John  Johnson,  LL.D.  2  vols.  8vo,  Por¬ 
traits.  Colburn. 

WE  have  been  highly  gratified  with 
the  perusal  of  these  lively  and  enter¬ 
taining  letters ;  the  greater  part  of 
which  exhibit  frequent  marks  of  that 
playful  humour  which  is  so  peculiar  to 
the  Author  of  the  “  Task.’’  The  Fidi- 
tor,  previous  to  publication,  submitted 
them  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best 
judges  of  composition  that  this  country 
has  to  boast  —  the  Rev.  Robert  Hall, 
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of  l.cicestcr,  who,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  I'^dilor,  observes, 

“  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  I 
perused  the  letters  with  great  admiration  and 
delight.  I  have  always  considered  the  letters 
of  Mr.  Cowper  as  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
epistolary  style  in  our  language,  and  ihese 
apjiear  to  me  of  a  superior  description  to 
the  former,  possessing  as  much  beauty  with 
more  piety  and  pathos.  To  an  air  of  an  ini¬ 
mitable  ease  and  carelessness,  they  unite  a 
high  degree  of  correctness,  such  as  could 
result  only  from  the  clearest  intellect,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  most  finished  taste.  I  have 
scarcely  found  a  single  word  which  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  changed  for  a  better.  Literary 
errors  1  can  discover  none.  1  he  selection 
of  the  words  and  the  structure  of  the  periods 
are  inimitable  ;  they  present  as  striking  a 
contrast  as  can  well  be  conceived,  to  the 
turgid  verbosity  which  passes  at  present  for 
fine  writing,  and  which  bears  a  great  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  degeneracy  which  marks  the 
style  of  Ammianus  Marcelliinis,  as  com- 
pareil  to  that  of  Cicero  or  Livy.  A  perpe¬ 
tual  eflPort  and  struggle  is  made  to  supply 
the  place  of  vigour,  garish  and  dazzling  co¬ 
lours  are  substituted  for  chaste  ornament,  and 
the  hideous  distortions  of  weakness  for  native 
strength.  In  my  humble  opinion  the  study 
of  Cowper’s  prose  may,  on  this  account,  be 
as  useful  in  forming  the  taste  of  young  peo¬ 
ple  as  his  poetry.  That  these  letters  w'ill 
afford  great  delight  to  all  persons  of  true 
taste,  and  that  you  will  confer  a  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  present  on  the  reading  world  by 
publishing  them,  will  not  admit  of  a  doubt.” 

After  such  testimony  to  tho  merits 
of  the  epistolary  style  of  Cowper 
from  so  high  an  autliority,  it  would  Ire 
presumjrtion  to  add  a  syllable.  We 
will  therefore  select  a  few  extracts,  in 
which  the  mingled  character  of  Cow¬ 
per  is  finely  displayed. 

“To  Joseph  Hill,  Esq.  Aug.  27,  1771. 

Congratulations  on  his  Marriage. 

“  Dear  Sir, — i  take  a  friend’s  share  in 
all  your  concerns,  so  far  as  they  come  to 
my  knowledge,  and  consequently  did  not 
receive  the  news  of  your  marriage  with  in¬ 
difference.  I  wish  you  and  your  bride  all 
the  happiness  that  belongs  to  the  state  ;  and 
the  still  greater  felicity  of  that  state  which 
marriage  is  only  a  type  of.  All  those  con¬ 
nections  shall  be  dissolved,  but  there  is  an 
indissoluble  bond  between  Christ  and  his 
Church,  the  subject  of  derision  to  an  un¬ 
thinking  world,  but  the  glory  and  happiness 
of  all  his  people.  1  join  with  your  mother 
and  sisters  in  their  joy  upon  the  present 
occasion,  and  beg  my  affectionate  respects 
to  them,  and  to  Mrs.  Hill  unknown.” 

“  To  Joseph  Hill,  Esq.,  July  13,  1777. 

Selection  of  Books. 

“  Mv  dear  Friend, — You  need  not  give 
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yourself  any  further  trouble  to  procure  me 
the  South  Sea  Voyages.  Lord  Dartmouth, 
who  was  bore  about  a  month  since,  and 
was  so  kind  as  to  pay  me  two  visits,  has 
furnished  me  with  both  Cook’s  and  For¬ 
rester’s.  ’Tis  well  for  the  poor  natives  of 
those  distant  countries  that  our  national 
expences  cannot  be  supplied  by  cargoes  of 
yams  and  bananas.  Curiosity,  therefore, 
being  once  satisfied,  they  may  possibly  be 
permitted  for  the  future  to  enjoy  their 
riches  of  that  kind  in  peace.  If  when  you 
are  most  at  leisure,  you  can  find  out  Baker 
on  the  Microscope,  or  Vincent  Bourne’s 
Latin  Poems,  the  last  edition,  and  send 
them,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you.  Either  or 
both  if  they  can  be  easily  found.” 

“  To  Joseph  Hill,  Esq.,  July  8,  1780. 

The  Riots  of  1780. 

“  Dear  Sir, — By  this  time,  I  suppose, 
you  have  ventured  to  take  your  fingers  out 
of  your  ears,  being  delivered  from  the  deaf¬ 
ening  shouts  of  the  most  zealous  mob  that 
ever  strained  their  lungs  in  the  cause  of  reli¬ 
gion.  I  congratulate  you  upon  a  gentle 
relapse  into  the  customary  sounds  of  a  great 
city,  which,  though  we  rustics  abhor  them, 
as  noisy  and  dissonant,  are  a  musical  and 
sweet  murmur,  conmared  with  what  you 
have  lately  heard.  The  tinkling  of  a  ken¬ 
nel  may  he  distinguished  now,  where  the 
roaring  of  a  cascade  would  have  been  sunk 
aad  lost.  I  never  suspected,  till  the  news¬ 
papers  informed  mo  of  it,  a  few  days  since, 
that  the  barbarous  uproar  had  reached 
Great  Queen-street.  I  hope  Mrs.  Hill  was 
in  the  country,  and  shall  rejoice  to  hear 
that,  as  I  am  sure  you  did  not  take  up  the 
Protestant  cudgels  upon  this  hair-brained 
occasion,  so  you  have  not  been  pulled  in 
pieces  as  a  Papist.” 

“  To  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  Sept  8, 
1783.  Cowjjer’s  Mental  Sufferings. 

“  My  Dear  Friend, — I  have  lately  been 
more  dejected  and  more  disturbed  than 
usual,  more  harassed  by  dreams  in  the 
night,  and  more  deeply  poisoned  by  them 
in  the  following  day.  I  know  not  what  is 
portended  by  an  alteration  for  the  worse, 
after  eleven  years  of  misery,  but  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  not  designed  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  change  for  the  better.  You 
know  not  what  I  have  suffered  while  you  were 
here,  nor  was  there  any  need  you  should, 
Y  our  friendship  for  me  would  have  made  you 
in  some  degree  a  partaker  of  my  woes  ;  and 
your  share  iu  them  would  have  increased 
by  your  inability  to  help  me.  Perhaps, 
indeed,  they  took  a  keener  edge  from  the 
consideration  of  your  presence.  The  friend 
of  ray  heart,  the  person  with  whom  1  bad 
formerly  taken  sweet  counsel,  no  longer 
useful  to  me  as  a  minister,  no  longer  plea¬ 
sant  to  me  as  a  Christian,  was  a  spectacle 
that  must  necessarily  add  the  bitterness 
of  mortification  to  the  sadness  of  despair. 

I  now 
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1  now  see  a  long  winter  before  me,  and  am  to 
get  through  it  as  I  can.  I  know  the  ground 
before  I  tread  upon  It.  It  is  hollow  ;  it  is 
agitated  ;  it  sviffers  shocks  in  every  direction  ; 
it  is  like  the  soil  of  Calabria — all  whirlpool 
and  undulation ;  but  I  must  reel  through  it, 
if  I  be  not  swallowed  up  by  the  way.” 

“  To  the  Rev.  William  Bull,  Feb.  22, 

1784.  Unknown  benefactor  to  the  Poor 

of  OIney. 

My  dear  Friend, — I  owe  you  thanks 
for  your  kind  remembrance  of  me  in  your 
letter  sent  me  on  occasion  of  your  depar¬ 
ture,  and  as  many  for  that  which  I  received 
last  night.  I  should  have  answered,  had  I 
known  where  a  line  or  two  from  me  might 
find  you;  but,  uncertain  whether  you  were 
at  home  or  abroad,  my  diligence,  I  confess, 
w'anted  the  necessary  spur.  It  makes  a  ca¬ 
pital  figure  among  the  comforts  we  enjoyed 
during  the  long  severity  of  the  season,  tliat 
the  same  incognito  to  all  except  ourselves, 
made  us  his  almoners  this  year  likewise,  as 
he  did  the  last,  and  to  the  same  amount. 
Some  we  have  been  enabled,  I  suppose,  to 
save  from  perishing,  and  certainly  many 
from  the  most  pinching  necessity.  Are  you 
not  afraid,  Tory  as  you  are,  to  avow  your 
principles  to  me,  who  am  a  Whig  '?  Know 
that  I  am  in  the  opposition  ;  that  though  I 
pity  the  King,  I  do  not  wish  him  success 
in  the  present  contest.  But  this  is  too  long 
a  battle  to  fight  on  paper.  Make  haste 
that  Ave  may  decide  it  face  to  face. 

“  Our  respects  wait  upon  Mrs.  Bull,  and 
our  love  upon  the  young  Hebraean.  1  wish 
you  joy  of  his  proficiency,  and  am  glad  that 
you  can  say,  with  the  old  man  in  Terence, 

Omnes  continub  laudare  fortuuas  meas 
Qui  natum  haberem  tali  ingenio  prseditum.” 

The  following  extracts,  relative  to 
Dr.  Johnson,  will  interest  our  readers: 

“  I  have  no  objection  in  the  world  to 
your  conveying  a  copy  to  Dr.  Johnson  ; 
though  1  well  know  that  one  of  his  pointed 
sarcasms,  if  he  should  happen  to  be  dis¬ 
pleased,  would  soon  find  its  way  into  all 
companies,  and  spoil  the  sale,  tie  writes. 
Indeed,  like  a  man  that  thinks  a  great  deal, 
and  that  sometimes  thinks  religiously  ;  but 
report  informs  me  that  he  has  been  severe 
enough  in  his  animadversions  upon  Dr. 
Watts,  who  was  nevertheless,  if  I  am  in  any 
degree  a  judge  of  verse,  a  man  of  true  poe¬ 
tical  ability ;  careless,  indeed,  for  the  most 
part,  and  inattentive  too  often  to  those 
niceties  which  constitute  elegance  of  expres¬ 
sion,  but  frequently  sublime  in  his  concep¬ 
tions,  and  masterly  in  his  execution.  Pope, 
I  have  heard,  bad  placed  him  once  in  the 
Dunciad  ;  but,  on  being  advised  to  read  be¬ 
fore  he  judged  him,  was  convinced  that  he 
deserved  other  treatment,  and  thrust  some¬ 
body’s  blockhead  into  the  gap,  whose  name, 
consisting  of  a  monosyllable,  happened  to 


fit  it.  Whatever  faults,  however,  I  may  be 
chargeable  with  as  a  poet,  I  cannot  accuse 
myself  of  negligence.  I  never  suflFer  a  line 
to  pass  till  I  have  made  it  as  good  as  I  can  ; 
and  though  my  doctrines  may  offend  this 
king  of  critics,  he  will  not,  I  flatter  myself, 
be  disgusted  by  slovenly  inaccuracy,  either 
in  the  numbers,  rhymes,  or  language.  Let 
the  rest  take  its  chance.  It  is  possible  he 
may  be  pleased ;  and  if  he  should,  I  shall 
have  engaged  on  my  side  one  of  the  best 
trumpeters  in  the  kingdom.  Let  him  only 
speak  as  favourably  of  me  as  he  lias  spoken 
of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  (who,  though  he 
shines  in  his  poem  called  Creation,  has 
written  more  absurdities  In  verse  than  any 
writer  of  our  country,)  and  my  success  will 
be  secured.”... . 

...“  I  am  glad  to  be  undeceived  respect¬ 
ing  the  opinion  I  had  been  erroneously  led 
into  on  the  subject  of  Johnson’s  criticism 
on  Watts.  Nothing  can  be  more  judicious, 
or  more  characteristic  of  a  distinguishing 
taste,  than  his  observations  upon  that  wri¬ 
ter  ;  though  I  think  him  a  little  mistaken 
in  his  notion,  that  divine  subjects  have 
never  been  poetically  treated  with  success. 
A  little  more  Christian  knowledge  and  expe¬ 
rience  Avould  perhaps  enable  him  to  discover 
excellent  poetry,  upon  spiritual  themes,  in 
the  aforesaid  little  Doctor.  I  perfectly  ac¬ 
quiesce  in  the  propriety  of  sending  Johnson 
a  copy  of  my  productions ;  and  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  send  it  in  our  joint  names, 
accompanied  with  a  handsome  card,  such  an 
one  as  you  well  know  how  to  fabricate,  and 
such  as  may  predispose  him  to  a  favourable 
perusal  of  the  book,  by  coaxing  him  into  a 
good  temper :  for  he  is  a  great  bear,  with 
all  his  learning  and  penetration.” . 

“  Retirement  grovis,  but  more  slowly  than 
any  of  its.  predecessors.  Time  was  when  I 
could  with  ease  produce  fifty,  sixty,  or 
seventy  lines  in  a  morning  ;  now,  I  gene¬ 
rally  fall  short  of  thirty,  and  am  sometimes 
forced  to  be  content  with  a  dozen.  It  con¬ 
sists  at  present,  I  suppose,  of  between  six 
and  seven  hundred ;  so  that  there  are  hopes 
of  an  end,  and  I  dare  say  Johnson  *  will  give 
me  time  enough  to  finish  it. 

I  nothing  add  but  this — that  still  I  am 

Your  most  affectionate  and  humble 

William.” 

The  extracts  we  have  thus  given, 
will  enable  our  readers  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  value  of  the  whole  collection  ;  a 
more  pleasing  and  intellectual  treat  the 
Literary  world  has  not  for  a  long  time 
received:  and  we  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  these  volumes  with  increased  senti¬ 
ments  of  admiration  and  respect  towards 
one  of  the  most  popular  poets  that  our 
country  has  ever  produced. 

*  Cowper’s  Bookseller. 
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69.  The  Book  of  the  Church.  liy  Robert 

Southey,  Esq.  LL.D.  Poet  Laureate.  2 

vols.  Bvoy  pp.  922.  Murray. 

LIKE  his  predecessor  Dryden,  the 
prose  of  the  present  Poet  Laureate  is  as 
valuable  as  his  verse.  As  a  biographer, 
Dr.  Southey’s  Lives  of  Nelson,  of 
Kirke  White,  and  of  Wesley,  will 
always  rank  in  the  first  class ;  ^  as  an 
historian,  his  Brazil  and  Peninsular 
War  place  him  in  an  honourable 
rank  ;  and  his  present  work  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  add  another  wreath  to  his  lau¬ 
relled  brow. 

In  a  brief  introduction.  Dr.  Southey 
states,  what  meets  our  hearty  concur¬ 
rence,  that  “  manifold  as  are  the  bless¬ 
ings  for  which  Englishmen  are  be¬ 
holden  to  the  institutions  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  there  is  no  part  of  those  institu¬ 
tions  from  which  they  derive  more  im¬ 
portant  advantages  than  from  its  Church 
Establishment, — none  by  which  the 
temporal  condition  of  all  ranks  has 
been  so  materially  improved.’’ 

He  then  commences  with  a  view  of 
the  remains  of  patriarchal  faith  among 
the  Britons,  tracing  the  progress  of 
our  religious  and  domestic  institutions 
with  the  hand  of  a  master,  to  the  corn- 
plete  establishment  of  Christianity  in 
this  country. 

“  It  is  said  that  the  first  Church  was 
erected  at  Glastonbury  ;  and  this  tradition 
may  seem  to  deserve  credit,  because  it  was 
not  contradicted  in  those  ages  when  other 
Churches  would  have  found  it  profitable  to 
advance  a  similar  pretension.  The  building 
is  described  as  a  rude  structure  of  wicker¬ 
work,  like  the  dwellings  of  the  people  in 
those  days,  and  differing  from  them  only  in 
its  dimensions,  which  were  threescore  feet 
in  length,  and  twenty-six  in  breadth.  An 
Abbey  was  afterwards  erected  there,  one  of 
the  finest  of  those  edifices,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  many  interesting 
circumstances  connected  w'ith  it.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  this  beautiful  and  venerable 
fabric  is  one  of  the  crimes  by  which  our  re¬ 
formation  was  sullied.” 

We  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of 
this  able  work,  which  we  doubt  not 
will  be  perused  with  profit  as  well  as 
interest,  by  most  of  our  readers  ;  but 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  give  some  ex¬ 
tracts.  The  critical  acuteness  with 
which  the  characters  of  the  individuals 
are  estimated,  affords  proofs  how  deeply 
]4r.  Southey  has  studied  the  history  of 
his  country.  Of  Becket’s  death  there 
is  a  very  minute  and  interesting  ac¬ 
count,  but  we  have  not  room  for  it ; 
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and  shall  hasten  to  a  more  recent  pe¬ 
riod,  that  of  the  dawn  of  the  Hemr- 
mation. 

“  Wicliffe  held  some  erroneous  opinions, 
some  fantastic  ones,  and  some  which,  in 
their  moral  and  political  consequences,  are 
most  dangerous.  Considering  the  intrepi¬ 
dity  and  ardour  of  his  mind,  it  is  surprising 
that  his  errors  were  not  more  and  greater. 
A  great  and  admirable  man  he  was  ;  his 
fame,  high  as  it  is,  is  not  above  his  deserts ; 
and  it  suffers  no  abatement  upon  comjmri- 
son  with  the  most  illustrious  of  those  who 
have  followed  in  the  path  which  he  opened. 
His  writings  were  carried  into  Bohemia  by 
one  of  the  natives  of  that  country,  whom 
the  marriage  of  their  Princess  with  Richard 
II.  brought  into  England.  From  the  perusal 
of  them,  John  Huss  imbibed  those  opinions 
concerning  the  Papal  Church  for  which  he 
suffered  heroically  at  the  stake,  to  his  own 
eternal  honour,  and  to  the  perpetual  infamy 
of  the  council  which  condemned  him,  and 
of  the  emperor  who  suffered  the  safe  con¬ 
duct  which  he  had  given  him  to  be  broken  ; 
and  Huss  prepared  the  way  for  Luther.” 

Wicliffe,  by  a  natural  death,  cscaj)cd 
that  fiery  persecution  which  was  then 
rising  against  the  reformed  religion, 
and  which  followed  him  to  his  grave; 
for  his  remains  were  afterwords  dug 
up  and  burnt  to  ashes.  The  first  vic¬ 
tim  of  Papists  was  William  Sautre,  a 
parish  priest  in  London,  who  was 
burnt  alive : — 

“  The  second  victim  who  was  brought 
to  the  stake  was  a  tailor,  from  the  diocese  of 
Gloucester,  by  name  John  Badby.” 

Neither  age  nor  sex  were  spared  ; 
and,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
to  his  eternal  disgrace,  many  females 
perished  : — 

“  Among  the  victims  whom  they  brought 

V  V  O 

to  the  stake  was  a  woman  of  some  quality, 
Joan  Boughton  by  name,  the  first  female 
martyr  in  England  :  she  was  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  was  held  in  such 
reverence  for  her  virtue,  that,  during  the 
night  after  her  martyrdom,  her  ashea  were 
collected,  to  be  preserved  as  relics  for  pious 
and  affectionate  remembrance.  Her  daugh¬ 
ter,  the  Lady  Young,  suffered  afterwards 
the  same  cruel  death,  with  equal  constancy. 
At  Amersworth,  when  William  Tylsworth 
was  burnt,  his  only  daughter,  as  being  sus¬ 
pected  of  heresy,  was  compelled  not  only  to 
witness  his  death,  but  with  her  own  hands 
to  set  fire  to  him  !” 

We  have  no  wish  to  make  our  Re¬ 
view  a  martyrology ;  and  yet  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  pass  over  those  burning  and 
shining  lights  who  sealed  with  fheir 
lives  their  zeal  for  the  faith.  Among 
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the  martyrs  of  those  days,  'Fhomas 
Bilney  will  ever  be  held  In  reverence, 
as  will  the  victim  of  whom  the  follow¬ 
ing  sinf>:ular  anecdote  is  related  : — 

“  liilney’s  example,  in  all  parts,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  James  Bainham,  of  the  Middle 
'I’emple,  the  sou  of  a  Gloucestershire  knight. 
Having  been  flogged  and  racked,  without 
effect,  to  make  him  accuse  others  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  same  opitiions  as  himself,  the  fear 
of  death  induced  him  to  abjure,  and  bear  a 
faggot.  But  a  month  had  scarcely  elapsed, 
before  he  stood  up  in  the  face  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  in  St.  Austin’s  Church,  with  the 
English  Testament  in  his  hand,  aud,  openly 
])roclalming  that  he  had  denied  the  truth, 
declared  that,  if  he  did  not  return  to  it, 
that  book  would  condemn  him  at  the  day  of 
judgment;  and  exhorted  all  who  heard  him 
rather  to  suffer  death  than  flill  as  he  had 
fallen  ;  for  all  the  world’s  good  would  not 
induce  him  again  to  feel  such  a  hell  as  he 
had  borne  within  him  since  the  hour  of  his 
abjuration.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to 
the  stake  in  Smithfield ;  and  there,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  spectators,  when  his 
extremities  were  half  consumed,  he  cried 
aloud,  ‘  O  ye  Papists,  ye  look  for  miracles, 
and  behold  a  miracle  ;  for  in  this  fire  1  feel 
no  pain; — it  is  to  me  as  abed  of  roses  1’ 
The  fact  may  be  believed,  without  suppos¬ 
ing  a  miracle,  or  even  recurring  to  that 
almost  miraculous  power  which  the  mind 
sometimes  can  exercise  over  the  body. 
Nature  is  more  merciful  to  us  than  man  to 
man  ;  this  was  a  case  in  which  excess  of 
pain  had  destroyed  the  power  of  suffering ; 
no  other  bodily  feeling  was  left  but  that  of 
ease  after  torture  ;  while  the  soul  triumphed 
in  its  victory,  aud  In  the  sure  anticipation 
of  its  immediate  and  eternal  reward.” 

Abp.  Cranmer  is  deservedly  a  great 
favourite  with  Dr.  Southey  : 

“  If  Henry  had  always  listened  to  this 
faithful  counsellor  (Cranmer) ,  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  would  have  proceeded  as  temperately 
in  all  other  respects  as  with  regard  to  doc¬ 
trine,  and  the  reproach  which  was  brought 
upon  it,  by  the  destruction  of  the  religious 
houses,  would  have  been  averted.  Tole¬ 
rated  upon  their  then  present  footing,  those 
establishments  could  not  be.  They  were 
the  strong  holds  of  popery,  the  manufacto¬ 
ries  of  Romish  fraud,  the  nurseries  of  Ro¬ 
mish  superstition.  If  religion  was  to  be 
cleared  from  the  gross  and  impious  fables 
with  which  it  was  well  nigh  smothered ;  if 
the  Manichean  errors  and  practices  which 
had  corrupted  it  were  to  be  rooted  out ;  if 
the  scandalous  abuses  connected  with  the 
belief  of  purgatory  were  to  be  suppressed ; 
if  the  idolatrous  w’orship  of  saints  and 
inia^'’es  was  to  be  forbidden  ;  if  Christianity 
and  not  monkery,  was  to  be  the  religion  of 
the  laud ; — then  was  a  radical  change  in  the 


constitution  of  the  monasteries  necessary  : 
— St.  Francis,  St.  Dominic,  and  their  fel¬ 
lows,  must  dislodge,  with  all  their  trum¬ 
pery,  and  the  legendary  give  place  to  the 
Bible. 

“  Therefore  Cranmer  advised  the  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  monasteries,  as  a  measure  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  stability  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  ;  and  that  out  of  their  revenues  more 
bishoprics  should  be  founded,  so  that,  dio¬ 
ceses  being  reduced  into  less  compass,  every 
bishop  might  be  able  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
his  office.  And  to  every  Cathedral  he  would 
have  annexed  a  College  of  Students  in  Divi¬ 
nity,  and  Clergymen,  from  whom  the  dio¬ 
cese  should  be  supplied.  More  than  this 
might  justly  have  been  desired.  After  a 
certain  number  of  monasteries  had  been  thus 
disposed  of,  others  should  have  been  pre¬ 
served  for  those  purposes  of  real  and  unde¬ 
niable  utility  connected  with  their  original 
institution  ;  some  as  establishments  for 
single  women,  which  public  opinion  had 
sanctified,  and  which  the  progress  of  society 
was  rendering  in  every  generation  more  and 
more  needful ;  others  as  seats  of  literature 
and  of  religious  retirement.  Reformed  con¬ 
vents,  in  which  the  members  were  bound 
by  no  vow,  and  burdened  with  no  supersti¬ 
tious  observances,  would  have  been  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  the  country. 

“  Cranmer’s  advice  was  taken  as  to  the 
dissolution  ;  in  other  respects  it  was  little 
regarded,  though  to  him  it  is  owing  that 
any  thing  was  saved  from  the  wreck.” 

Dr.  Southey  vindicates  Cranmer  in 
all  his  measures,  except  the  death  of 
Joan  Bocher,  the  Kentish  woman 
whom  he  sent  to  the  scaffold.  He  ac¬ 
knowledges  “  it  is  the  saddest  passage 
in  Cranmer’s  life — the  only  one  for 
which  no  palliation  can  be  offered.” 
Cranmer’s  own  death  afterwards  was 
one  of  those  acts  of  retributive  justice 
of  which  the  instances  were  numerous 
during  the  Reformation. 

We  now  come  to  the  reign  of  Mary, 
who  revelled  in  the  blood  of  martyrs, 
and  whose  agents  added  insult  to  cruelty, 
as  Dr.  Southey’s  work  will  abundantly 
shew. 

We  pass  over  the  character  of  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  James  the  First,  to  extract 
those  of  Charles  1.  Cromwell,  and  the 
Puritans. 

“  They  who  accuse  Charles  of  seeking  to 
bring  back  the  Romish  superstition,  and  of 
systematic  duplicity,  perceive  not  how,  in 
recording  this  acknowledged  fact,  they 
thoroughly  disprove  their  own  slanderous 
accusation.  Pressed  as  he  was  by  foes  who 
held  him  in  captivity,  and  beset  by  weak  or 
treacherous  friends,  he  continued  firm  upon 
this  great  point.  The  Queen,  who  had 
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always  been  »n  unfortunate  aJviser,  and  too 
often  an  evil  one,  urged  bim  to  give  up  the 
Church ;  for  this  would  have  been  as  much 
a  subject  of  triumph  to  the  Romanists  as  to 
the  sectarians.  Init  Charles  was  not  to  1)0 
shaken  ;  he  rested  upon  his  coronation  oath, 
and  upon  his  own  deliberate  and  well- 
grounded  conviction  that  eplscoj)acy  was 
the  form  of  Church  government  which  had 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  apostles. 
To  those  who  pressed  him  with  arguments, 
he  answ'ered  with  sound  learning,  and  sound 
judgment,  and  the  strength  of  truth;  and  to 
his  ill-advising  friends  he  rej)Hed  that  his 
conscience  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  crown. 
To  this  detennlnation  he  adhered  in  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  his  fortune. 

“  I'he  Puritans,  unable  to  obtain  the 
king’s  consent,  proceeded  in  this,  as  they 
had  done  in  so  many  other  acts  of  iniquity, 
U})on  their  own  usurped  authority.  They 
had  already  abolished  episcopal  jurisdiction  ; 
they  now  almlished  the  rank  and  order,  and 
confiscated  all  their  rights  and  possessions. 
The  spoils  they  shared  among  themselves 
and  their  adherents,  by  lavish  grants,  or 
such  sales  as  were  little  more  than  nominal. 
Sir  Arthur  Hesilrige  secured  so  large  a 
portion  that  he  was  called  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  Dr.  Cornelius  Burges,  also,  one 
of  the  most  active  of  the  puritan  divines  in 
kindling  the  rebellion,  became  a  large  pur¬ 
chaser,  though  he  had  formerly  maintained 
that  it  was  utterly  unlawful  to  convert  such 
endowments  to  any  private  person’s  profit. 
Loudly,  indeed,  as  the  puritanical  clergy  had 
.declaimed  against  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  bishops,  they  had  sliown  themselves  far 
from  indifferent  to  either  when  they  had 
brought  them  within  their  reach.  ‘  Setting 
sail  to  all  winds  that  might  blow  gain  into 
their  covetous  bosoms,*  they  took  all  they 
could  get,  not  scrupling  to  hold,  at  the  same 
time,  masterships  in  the  university,  lecture¬ 
ships  in  the  city,  and  one,  two,  or  more,  of 
the  best  livings,  from  which  the  lawful  in¬ 
cumbents  had  been  turned  out  with  their 
families  to  starve,  if  they  could  not  obtain 
their  fifths  from  .these  hard-hearted  in¬ 
truders.  Nor  had  the  bishops  ever  claimed 
half  the  power  in  spiritual  or  temporal 
aflFairs  which  these  men  exercised.  The 
temper  of  the  episcopal  church  had  become 
wisely  tolerant.  It  required  conformity 
from  its  ministers,  but  carried  on  no  war 
■against  the  consciences  of  men  ;  the  cla¬ 
mour  which  had  been  raised  with  most  effect 
against  the  hierarchy,  was  for  not  exerting 
the  rigour  of  the  law  against  the  Papists. 
’Fhe  Puritans  meddled  with  every  thing. 
They  abolished  may-poles,  and  they  prohi¬ 
bited  servants  and  children  from  walking  in 
the  fields  on  the  Sabbath-day.  They  ap¬ 
pointed  the  second  Tuesday  in  every  mouth 
for  reasonable  recreation,  all  holidays  hav¬ 
ing  been  suppressed;  and  they  passed  ari 
ordinance  by  which  eight  heresies  were 


made  punishable  with  death  upon  the  first 
offence,  unless  the  offender  abjured  his 
errors,  and  Irreinissibly  if  he  relapsed.  Six¬ 
teen  other  opinions  were  to  be  punished 
with  imprisonment  till  the  offender  should 
find  sureties  that  he  would  maintain  them 
no  more.  Among  these  were  the  belief  in 
purgatory,  the  opinion  that  God  might  be 
worshipped  in  pictures  or  images,  free  will, 
universal  restitution,  and  the  sL*ep  .of  the 
soul.  Their  laws  also  for  the  suj)pre8sion 
of  immorality  were  written  with  blood.” 

“  Such  edicts  were  of  no  avail ;  the  men 
who  enacted  them  had  destroyed  the  prin¬ 
ciple  and  habit  of  obedience.  In  the  course 
of  unerring  retribution,  the  prime  movers  of 
the  rebellion  were  tltrust  from  their  abused 
station  by  men  more  audacious  and  more 
consistent  in  guilt.  After  the  murder  of 
the  king,  change  followed  change,  but  no 
change  brought  stability  to  tlie  state,  or  re¬ 
pose  to  the  nation,  not  even  when  the  su¬ 
preme  and  absolute  authority  was  \isurpcd 
by  a  man  who,  of  all  others,  was  the  most 
worthy  to  have  exercised  it,  had  it  lawfully 
devolved  upon  him,  Cromwell  relieved  the 
country  from  Presbyterian  intolerance ;  and 
he  curbed  those  fanatics  who  were  for  pro-' 
claiming  King  Jesus,  that,  as  his  saints, 
they  might  divide  the  land  amongst  them¬ 
selves.  But  it  required  all  bis  strength  to 
do  this,  and  to  keep  down  the  spirit  of  poli¬ 
tical  and  religious  fanaticism,  when  hia  own 
mind,  by  its  constitutional  strength,  had 
shaken  off  both  diseases.  He  then  saw  and 
understood  the  lieauty,  and  tlie  utility,  and 
the  necessity  of  those  establishments,,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  over  the  ruins  of  which 
he  had  made  liis  way  to  power ;  and  gladly 
would  he  have  restored  the  monarchy  and 
the  episcopal  church,  but  he  was  deterred 
from  the  only  practicable  course  less  by  the 
danger  of  the  attempt,  than  by  the  guilty 
part  which  he  had  borne  in  the  king’s  fate  ; 
and  at  the  time  when  Europe  regarded  him 
with  terror  and  admiration  as  the  ablest  and 
most  powerful  potentate  of  the  age,  he  was 
paying  the  bitter  penalty  of  successful  am¬ 
bition,  consumed  by  cai'cs  and  anxieties  and 
secret  fears,  and  only  preserved  from  all  the 
horrors  of  remorse  by  the  spiritual  drams 
which  were  administered  to  him  as  long  as 
he  had  life.” 

Dr.  Southey,  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  work,  manifests  a  strong  hosti¬ 
lity  to  the  Papists.  ,  He  continues 
his  liistory  to  the  landing  of  King 
Vv'illlani  ;  since  which  period  the 
Church  has  **  partaken  of  the  stability 
and  security  of  the  State.”  .  . 


GO.  OxOMA  Antioua  Restaurata,  fon- 
lainvjg  tiptrards  of  me  humlred  and  sevetUy 
,  i£/igravingSy  aymngst  inhich  are  nifmeroiis 
RcpresentaUoris  of  Buildings  hi  Oxford, 
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note  either  altered  or  demolished^  and  which 
have  never  been  lejhre  cv^raued.  The 
whole  forming  an  Jllustration  of  the  Col¬ 
leges^  Halls,  and  Tiiblic  Buildings  in  the 
University.  By  Josepli  Skeltoa.  2  vols. 
large  A  to. 

THK  consciousness  of  being  in  the 
same  place,  and  treading  on  the  same 
spot  which  has  been  frequented  and 
trodden  by  eminent  men  of  former 
ages,  by  men  celebrated  for  their  vir¬ 
tues,  their  charity,  and  llieir  learning, 
excites  in  us  a  variety  of  interesting 
feelings,  which  are  heightened  at  the 
same  lime  that  our  curiosity  is  grati¬ 
fied,  by  our  being  enabled  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the 
place  at  these  different  periods,  and  of 
the  buildings  as  they  then  existed,  but 
which  have  shared  the  same  fate  as 
their  inhabitants,  ant!,  together  with 
them,  are  long  since  crumbled  into 
dust.  The  place  which  forms  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Skelton’s  elegant  vo¬ 
lumes  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  excite 
these  feelings,  and  to  gratify  this  cu¬ 
riosity. 

Our  author’s  work  cannot  but  be 
highly  interesting  to  all  persons  who 
have  a  taste  for  architecture  or  antiqui¬ 
ties,  whether  they  know  Oxford  or 
not ;  but  will  afford  peculiar  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  University  in  its  present  state,  and 
who  feel  a  delight,  as  thousands  must 
do,  in  tracing  those  scenes  with  which 
they  were  conversant  in  their  younger 
days,  and  in  exploring  and  reviewing 
those  remains  of  ancient  times,  and 
those  specimens  of  modern  art,  which 
so  frequently  occur  in  this  favoured 
seat  of  the  muses. 

Among  the  numerous  engravings  in 
this  work,  all  of  which  are  well  exe¬ 
cuted,  besides  those  copied  from  the 
Oxford  Almanacks,  containing  views 
of  the  Colleges  at  diff'erent  periods ; 
and  besides  some  engravings  tiem  the 
originals  of  Loggan  and  Burghers, 
which  are  now  become  very  scarce ; 
we  find  the  following  very  curious  and 
interesting  jilates,  either  taken  from 
old  drawings,  or  immediately  from  the 
original  subjects,  which  have  never 
before  been  engraved. 

,  Reduced  engraving  of  the  original 
plan  of  Oxford,  taken  by  Agas  in  the 
year  1.578.  —  Lines  around  Oxford 
when  defended  by  King  Charles  I. — 
Rewley  Abb^.  —  Oseney  Abbey. — 
Beaumont.— Ground-plan  of  the  Area  • 
fl*NT.  Mac.  March,  1854. 

8 


Oxotiiq,  Reslaurala. 

of  the  Radclifie  Library  in  its  old  state. 
— Front  of  Friar  Bacon’s  Study. — An¬ 
cient  Library  of  Christ  Church. — Tri¬ 
nity  College  anterior  to  the  present 
Chapel,  and  the  ancient  .South-en¬ 
trance. — Broad-street  in  its  old  state. — 
Old  Carfax  Church. — Grotesque  de¬ 
coration  of  rooms. — Ancient  Castle, 
&c.  with  a  plan. — Crypt,  &c.  in  the 
Castle. — Crypt  of  St.  Peter’s  Church 
in  the  East. — Greek  Hall  and  Coventry 
Mall. — Old  Church  of  St.  Ebbe. — Old' 
Library  of  Exeter  College. — Great  and 
Little  Lion  Hall. — Cardinal  VVolsey’s 
Seal  for  his  College. — Antiquities  of 
Trinity  College. — Ancient  Cups  be-' 
longing  to  Oriel  (mllege. — Old  Build- 
in;j:s  of  Oueen’s  Colleo;e. — Old  Halls. 
— Almshouse  in  St.  Aldate’s  parish. — 
Demolished  Buildings  of  Hertford 
College. —  Ancient  Plate  belonging  to 
Corpus  Christ!  College. — Monuments 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church. — 
Fonts,  &c.  in  Oxford. — Old  Stables  of 
Christ  Church,  and  Remains  of  the 
Austin  Friary. — Demolished  Buildings 
of  Merton  College. — Magdalen  Col¬ 
lege  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. — Old 
Magdalen  Hall.  —  Old  Buildings.— 
Royal  Portraits  introduced  in  Oxford 
Almanacks,  &c.  &c. 

Each  plate  is  accompanied  with  a 
letter-press  description  ;  and  these  de¬ 
scriptions  are  drawn  up  in  a  neat, 
clear,  and  concise  manner,  and  are 
frequently  enlivened  by  brief  anec¬ 
dotes  or  collateral  disquisitions,  as  an 
instance  of  which  we  refer  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  plates  144  and  145,  or 
the  “  Ancient  Buildings  and  Plate  on 
Oriel  College;”  and  which  we  re¬ 
gret  that  our  limits  will  not  allow  us 
to  insert  for  the  gratification  of  our 
readers. 

- ^ - 

61.  The  Fifth  Report  of  the  Committee  of"  the 

Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Prison 

Discipline,  and  for  the  Reformation  of 

Juvenile  Offenders.  182.3.  PFith  an 

Appendix.  8t’o,  pp.  280. 

THE  increasing  usefulness  of  this 
Society  in  promoting  the  regularity  of 
Prisons,  and  for  the  erection  of  new, 
and  amendment  of  old  ones  ;  and  the 
very  important  feature  in  this  Society 
of  relieving  criminal  youth  at  their 
discharge  from  confinement,  requires 
nothing  more  to  secure  the  public 
patronage  than  the  investigation  of 
its  merits.  We  have,  therefore,  etii- 
braced  the  design  of  calling  the  at¬ 
tention 
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tention  of  our  bencvoleirt  readers  to 
the  substance  of  the  last  Report. 

The  Prison  Improvement  Society 
cautiously  proceeds,  where  imperfec¬ 
tion  exists,  b^  addresses  to  reason  and 
principle.  Por  instance,  a  proper  ex¬ 
posure  is  made  of  the  monstrous  ab¬ 
surdity  of  country  towns  having  distinct 
jails,  which  they  cannot  afford  to  sup¬ 
port  on  a  proper  construction  ;  of  there 
not  being  separate  prisons  for  females  ; 
of  the  conveyance  of  prisoners  along 
the  streets  in  procession  ♦,  instead  of 
being  inclosed  in  a  caravan;  and  of 
many  other  follies  and  imperfections, 
of  which  the  apparent  origin  exists,  in 
there  being  no  definite  legislative  code 
for  the  conduct  of  provincial  corpora¬ 
tions  and  subaltern  officers  of  jails. 

Although  tlie  active  zeal  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  have  done  much  in  this  difficult 
cause,  yet  when  they  state  from  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  fact,  that  there  yet 
exist  prisons  in  nearly  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  as  that  in  which  the  late  Howard 
left  them,*^  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that 
they  are  proteeding  with  laudable  at¬ 
tention  to  bring  the  subject  continually 
before  the  public  mind. 

In  the  treatment  of  prisoners,  the 
true  doctrine  is  recognised  of  lenity  to 
those  who  are  not  convicted,  and  to 
those  who  are,  **  no  severity  should  be 
allowed  that  is  not  warranted  by  the 
laws  and  that  the  ))revention  of 
crime  is  tlic  ultimate  object  of  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  to  attain  this  end, 
it  is  necessary  to  insure  the  reforma¬ 
tion,  as  w'elt  as  the  punishment  of  the 
risoner, — “  not  only  to  inspire  terrror, 
at  to  kindle  hope;  to  impress  upon 
the  mind  not  only  a  sense  of  guilt, 
but  the  love  of  virtue,’’  &c. — Tiie  re¬ 
formatory  measures  adopted,  co-operate 
with,  rather  than  weaken  the  effect  of 
severity  of  discipline :  the  axiom  of 
the  Society  is  repeated  justly,  that 
“  hard  labour,  spare  diet,  and  seclusion 
from  vicious  association,  are  not  only 
corrective,  but  exemplary  punish- 
metits.  The  communication  of  reli¬ 
gious  instruction,  while  it  militates 
against  no  just  punishment,  induces 
habits  of  restraint  and  order;  and  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  if  the  cri¬ 
minal  at  large  be  prepared  to  make  the 
sacrifice,  and  submit  to  the  privations 
of  imprisonment,  in  order  to  become 


*  W«  have  heard  of  convicts  marching 
In  this  Diaontnr  for  embarkation  to  Botany 

BiVj  preceded  by  a  Imnd  of  music. 


an  honest  man,  he  will  feel  it  to  be 
far  easier  to  attain  the  end  by  other 
means  more  creditable  and  less  ob¬ 
noxious.” 

In  one  prison  five  persons  tvere  con¬ 
fined  in  a  cell  built  for  one  only,  seven 
feet  wide,  by  ten  in  length,  and  nine 
in  height ;  and  three  insane  prisoners, 
who  had  been  confined  many  years, 
intermingled  with  forty-six  others! 

In  a  county  jail,  they  are  double 
ironed,  and  chained  down  in  bed,  the 
chain  being  fixed  to  the  floor,  and  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  leg  fetters,  of  sufficient 
length  to  enable  the  prisoner  to  raise 
himself  in  bed  ;  in  this  state  the  un¬ 
tried  prisoners,  as  well  as  those  con¬ 
victed,  remain  till  the  ensuing  assize  ! 
under  a  weight  varying  from  tea  to 
fourteen  pounds  I 

In  a  third,  the  total  want  of  classifi¬ 
cation,  and  those  committed  for  trial 
fettered  with  a  weight  of  irons  from 
seven  to  ninej)Ouruls! 

The  New  Prison  Act  will  embrace 
at  least  some  of  these  difficulties,  in 
which,  among  other  rules,  one  is,  that 

no  prisoner  is  to  be  put  in  irons  by 
the  keeper,  except  in  case  of  urgent 
and  absolute  necessity.”  And  as  the 
Act  of  4  Geo.  IV.  will  require  tlie  re¬ 
gulations  to  be  remodelled,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  have  published,  with  a  view  to 
assist  the  Magistracy,  rules  for  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  gaols  and  houses  of  cor¬ 
rection. 

There  are  in  England  17O  jurisdic¬ 
tions,  having  the  right  of  trial  of  pri¬ 
soners,  holding  160  prisons,  in  which 
upwards  of  lt),00()  persons  have  l>eea 
confined  in  one  year; — to  these  prisons 
the  above  Act  does  not  extend,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  their  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  requires  due  regard.  Criminals 
and  debtors  are  frequently  associated 
together,  in  small  local  prisons, — inse¬ 
curity  of  situation, — entire  idleness,-— 
built  without  airing  courts, — no  moral 
instruction  provided, — a  small  sum  of 
money  given  instead  of  food, — .no 
clothing  for  the  destitute, — straw  lor 
bedding, — no  place  for  the  sick  or 
dangerous, — and  no  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  authority,  Thei>e  defects 
are  stated  without  the  names  of  ihe 
prisons, — but  tiie  facts  are  of  them¬ 
selves  sufficient  to  require  the  most 
prompt  redress. 

The  non-separation  of  the  sexes  is 
a  disgraceful  feature  in  some  of  these 
gaols,  and  the  absence  of  any  chaplaiif, 
or  divine  service.  As.suredly  “  no 
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CAU  ever  quit  such  cohliDement  with- 
cyjt  beiiij^  rendered  still  more  vicious, 
ai^  b.^coining  still  further  hardened.’* 
fn  such  company  tfiree  boys  were  com¬ 
mitted  for  stealing  a  jxiund  of  cake  and 
a  pot  of  shrimps,  and  after  nearly  five 
months,  the  jury  ignored  the  indict¬ 
ment,  and  they  were  discharged  ! 

These  defects  are  embraced  in  three 
propositions,  submitted  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  the  Magistracy,  and  are  well 
calculated  to  call  for  |)ointed  resolu¬ 
tions  for  the  report  of  a  Committee  ; 
but  as  their  discussion  will  produce 
some  controversy,  we  proceed  with 
our  subject.  A  material  step  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  14,  authorising 
Justices  of  any  local  jurisdiction  to 
send  any  prisoner  charged  with  felony 
or  misdemeanor  to  the  Assizes,  upon 
paying  the  expences  to  which  the 
county  may  be  put  thereby.  This  step 
not  only  relieves  the  local  jurisdiction 
from  maintaining  the  prisoners  for 
which  its  funds  are  inadequate,  but  it 
transfers  them  to  a  higher  tribunal. 
So  by  15  Geo.  II.  c.  24,  they  may 
commit  to  the  county  house  of  correc¬ 
tion  for  security,  and  bring  them  back 
for  trial  in  their  own  court;  and  the 
cost  may  be  charged  on  the  county. 

The  new  Act  will  probably  also  em¬ 
brace  some  necessary  regulations  for 
apj)ointing  degrees  of  punishment  and 
discipline;  and  the  tread-mill  also 
admits  of  this  view,  for  in  different 
prisons,  very  different  degrees  of  la¬ 
bour  are  directed, — the  calculations  are 
made  by  feet  of  ascent  by  day,  and  in 
this  mode  the  inequalities  have  been, 
we  believe,  correctly  ascertained  ;  a 
table  is  annexed  in  the  Appendix,  p. 
155,  by  which  these  observations  have 
been  made  in  every  place. 

The  Tread-wheel  then  occupies  a 
great  part  of  this  interesting  Report, 
and  so  much  has  been  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  that  we  must,  for  brevity  sake, 
refer  our  readers  to  the  Report  itself, 
which  argues  much  in  favour  of  its 
system,  although  with  respectful  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  work  on  Prison 
Labour,  by  Sir  J.  C.  Hippisley,  yet  dif¬ 
fering  from  its  principle. 

Mr.  Bate’s  machine  for  ascertaining 
the  rate  of  Tread- wheel  labour,  is 
mentioned  witli  respect  as  to  its  utility 
in  securing  precision  of  management, 
and  affording  an  accurate  measure  ap¬ 
plicable  in  all  cases  to  prevent  inad¬ 
vertent  excels,  or  intcutioiijil  abuse  in 


this  species  nf  punisllmeiit.  The  in¬ 
equality  of  worK  has  arisen  not  only 
from  the  varied  degrees  of  velocity,  and 
the  fluctuating  proportioma  of  working 
and  resting,  but  also  from  the  dit- 
ference  in  working  hours  of  summer 
and  winter  ;  a  difference  amounting 
in  the  daily  rate  of  labour  at  some 
prisons  to  at  least  50  per  cent.  A  re¬ 
gulator  affixed  to  the  wheel,  and  a  dial 
register,  as  shewn  in  the  Appendix, 
pp.  150,  l68,  preserve  a  fair  progress. 
The  diameter  of  the  dial  Is  nine  inches, 
the  longest  hand  has  a  movement  of 
one  point  on  every  revolution,  and 
when  it  has  marked  off  100  revolutions 
of  the  wheel,  the  short  hand  will  have 
made  but  one  division,  and  thus  the 
addition  of  the  numbers  to  which  both 
hands  point,  gives  the  exact  amount  of 
revolutions  of  the  wheel  in  any  inter¬ 
val  of  time. 

The  Report,  while  speaking  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  Treau-wheel,  admits 
Gdutlidly  that  it  ought  not  to  form 
the  punishment  of  those  whom  the 
law  sentences  to  imprisonment  only, 
nor  to  convicts  committed  for  long  pe¬ 
riods,’’  as  that  is  inconsistent  with 
the  views  of  the  best  writers  on  the 
penitentiary  system — of  Howard  and 
of  Sir  G.  Paul;  and  with  regard  to 
feniales,  it  is  liable  to  serious  objec¬ 
tions;  and  as  there  are,  even  in  the 
absence  of  prison  trades,  other  kinds  of 
labour  to  be  found  for  women  ip  a 
gaol,  that  are  congenial  to  the  habits  of 
their  sex,  the  practice  of  thus  em¬ 
ploying  this  class  of  offenders  is  not 
justified  by  necessity.”  P.  38. 

This  lenient  attention  to  female 
habits  is  well  worthy  of  notice  from 
all  magistrates  and  masters  of  prisons.; 
although  some  medical  practitioners  of 
the  first  eminence  have  not  entirely 
concurred  in  the  necessity  at  all  times 
of  this  kind  forbearance. 

Although  the  Committee  touch  very 
judiciously  the  question  recently  re¬ 
vived  of  im orison ment  only  for  safe 
custody,  and  not  for  punishment, — 
that  is  to  say,  committais  before  trial, 
we  shall  only  say  that  we  fully  concur 
in  the  principle  as  it  stands  against 
punishment  of  the  untried  ;  yet  when 
it  is  generally  known  that  they  are  not 
always  of  a  character  free  from  re¬ 
proach,  some  other  mode  of  employ¬ 
ment  may  lawfully  be  adopted,  as  idlt- 
ness  for  the  space  of  several  weeks  or 
months,  is  assuredly  both  in  prison 
and  without,  contrgL  hqnas  maxes ! 
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Besides,  the  Statutes  14  Eliz.  c.  5,  and 
19  Car.  II.  c.  4,  authorize  rates  on  the 
counties  for  their  means  of  subsistence 
and  for  their  own  earnings;  and  the 
words  “  setting  poor  prisoners,”  not 
drily  shews  the  class  of  persons,  but 
that  their  einployincnl  was  designed. 

It  is  only  in  statutes,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  regulate  houses  of  cor¬ 
rection,  and  provide  punishment  for 
the  convicted,  that  the  term  ‘  hard 
labour’  is  to  be  found.’’  P.  45.  But 
the  ready  attention  paid  by  the  present 
Government  to  this  important  jioint  in 
the  clause  introduced  into  the  new 
Act,  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  set  at  rest 
all  controversy  concerning  it. 

Various  improvements  are  stated  to 
have  been  effected  in  several  gaols, 
amongst  which  females  are  said  to 
be  employed  suitably  to  their  sex,  in 
knitting  and  in  mending  cloathes. 

The  Report,  in  alluding  to  Nev/gate, 
and  its  requisite  enlargement  adds, 

“  Whatever  amendment  is  practicable  in 
its  present  state,  has  been  effected  by  tVie 
exc^lent  Governor  ;  that  fetters  are  no 
lonf^er  used  there,  but  in  extraordinasy  cases 
— t?iat  the  Chaplain  visits  every  day,  and 
keej/s  a  useful  journal ;  the  state  of  the  In¬ 
firmary,  and  the  remarkable  healthiness  and 
order,  are  also  mentioned  as  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.”  P.  53. 

In  the  County  Gaol  at  Bury,  the  pri¬ 
soners,  during  their  intervals  of  work,  are 
occupied  in  reading  and  writing  as  a  privi¬ 
lege,  and  some  had  acquired  the  power  of 
reading  by  the  time  that  they  had  accom¬ 
plished  their  sentence  of  hard  labour.” 

A  very  necessary  improvement  is 
earnestly  recommended  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  in  a  covered  caravan,  such  as 
‘that  adopted  at  Horsemoiiger-lane 
prison,  by  which  prisoners  are  not 
exposed,  who  perhaps  at  their  trial 
may  be  acquitted  of  the  charge  against 
them  ;  and  one  case  of  a  female,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Appendix,  p.  54,  is  justly 
reprobated. 

A  just  praise  is  expressed  of  those 
ladies  who  have  reformed  the  female 
side  of  Newgate.  “  Never  was  there 
exhibited  a  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  power  of  kindness,  than  has  been 
evinced  by  their  exertions  to  instruct 
the  ignorant  and  reclaim  the  guilty. 
Idleness,  dissipation,  and  licentious¬ 
ness,  have  been  succeeded  by  industry, 
order,  and  restrainst;”  and  their  bene¬ 
volence  is  extended  to  the  convicts  em¬ 
barked  for  New  South  Wales.  P.  5S. 

By  the  new  Act  female  prisoners  arc 
to  be  superintended  by  ffmale  officers. 


Prison  Discipline. 

This  salutary  provision  must  necessa¬ 
rily  be  productive  of  the  best  results ; 
and  among  other  regulations  it  has 
been  suggested,  to  concentrate  into  one 
prison  all  the  female  prisoners  of  a 
county,  which  would  be  productive  of 
a  great  saving  of  expense  in  the  ar¬ 
rangements. 

\Ve  have  thus  proceeded  through  the 
Report  as  far  aa  the  United  Kingdom 
is  concerned;  and  we  must  freely  take 
the  liberty  to  say,  that  it  would  be  wise  if 
this  very  humane  and  laudable  Society 
would  devote  their  whole  aitcntion  at 
home,  rather  than  inspect  the  jails  of 
other  nations,  over  which  they  cannot 
have  any  controul  ;  especially  w'hilc 
by  this  Report  it  ajipears,  that  they 
have  much  more  to  do  than  they  (ind 
either  funds  or  power  to  effect.  The 
highest  praise  we  fully  accord  to  their 
humane  exertions,  and  we  do  not  he¬ 
sitate  to  say,  that  a  few  years  will 
scarcely  elapse  without  the  most  salu¬ 
tary  regulations  being  established,  that 
shall  produce  the  only  just  cause  for 
coercion  and  imprisonment. 

While  we  applaud  the  Temporary 
Refuge  as  most  useful  to  receive  desti¬ 
tute  prisoners  on  their  discharge  from 
Newgate,  we  do  not  find  any  reason 
for  the  practice  of  inflicting  corporal 
punishment  on  the  day  of  their  dis¬ 
charge,  by  which  they  are  let  loose 
into  society  without  any  means  of  cure, 
or  any  hope  of  obtaining  employment. 
A  lad  having  received  70  lashes,  was 
received  into  the  Temporary  Refuge, 
where  he  was  immediately  placed  in 
the  Infirmary ! 

“  In  the  course  of  the  last  year,  the 
Committee  have  continued  to  extend  es¬ 
sential  relief  to  distressed  boys,  on  their  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  prisons  of  the  metropolis, 
who  have  expressed  a  desire  to  abandon 
their  criminal  courses.  Tlicre  are  few  si¬ 
tuations  of  such  entire  destitution  as  that  of 
a  boy  thus  circumstanced.  His  character 
is  lost ;  friendless  and  without  protectiou,  he 
has  no  means  of  ol>taining  employment,  or 
of  procuring  subsistence.  It  Is  not  long 
since  that  eight  boys  were  released  on  the 
same  day  from  Newgate,  'fhe  Court  had 
sentenced  them  to  be  flogged  ;  and  the  sen¬ 
tence  was,  as  usual,  carried  into  effect  on 
the  day  of  their  discharge.  The  boys  were 
then  immediately  turned  into  the  streets  with 
their  backs  sore  from  the  flagellation  ;  and 
In  such  a  state,  that  two  of  iliem  xvho  were 
received  by  the  Committee  into  the  “Tem¬ 
porary  Refuge,”  were  obliged,  immediately 
on  their  atlmission,  to  he  placed  in  the  in¬ 
firmary,  one  of  them,  a  lari  of  fifteen,  having 
received  seventy  lashes.  Difficult  os  it  at 
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times  is  for  a  destitute  boy,  discharged 
from  confinement,  to  obtain  a  situation, how 
much  is  that  dlflriculty  increased  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  so  degrading  to  the  character  of 
the  individual ;  for,  laying  aside  other  consi¬ 
derations,  who,  the  Committee  ask,  would 
receive  into  his  service  a  lad  bearing  in  his 
person  the  stigma  of  guilt  and  the  effect  of 
punishment ;  and  whose  want  of  strength, 
occasioned  by  that  punishment,  necessarily 
disables  him,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  ob¬ 
taining  a  livelihood  by  honest  Industry  ?” 

Thus  “  however  iingland  may  have  in¬ 
curred,  and  to  a  certain  extent  may  still 
incur,  the  disgrace  of  supporting  public 
establishments  calculated  to  aggravate  dis¬ 
tress  and  multiply  crime,  she  is  now  ho¬ 
nourably  and  ardently  engaged,  in  rescuing 
her  fame  from  the  too  just  reproach,  and 
may  at  no  distant  period  present  her  prisons 
as  models  for  imitation.”  P.  79. 

If  this  Association  has  contributed 
to  the  attainment  of  its  object,  it  is 
one  only  of  the  many  illustrations 
which  the  present  age  presents,  of  the 
usefulness  of  public  associations  in  the 
promotion  of  objects  of  national  advan¬ 
tage.  P.  81. 

It  is  the  attribute  of  associated 
strength  alone,  to  subdue  evils,  whose 
removal  is  dependent  on  the  spread  of 
information,  and  a  systematic,  uni¬ 
form,  and  long  continued  course  of 
action.  Amidst  the  scenes  of  vice  and 
wretchedness  to  which  the  researches 
of  this  Society  conduct,  it  is  consoling 
to  witness  the  ardent  feeling  that  is  in 
beneficent  action  to  mitigate  the  sufier- 
ings  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
humanity.  P.  82. 

The  labours  before  them  are  ardu¬ 
ous  and  responsible ;  but  a  nation’s 
gratitude  will  be  their  recompense, 
enriched  by  the  prayers  of  the  neglect¬ 
ed,  and  the  benedictions  of  the  op¬ 
pressed. 

In  the  Appendix,  among  many  va¬ 
luable  papers,  we  shall  only  notice 
that  of  the  physicians.  Dr.  Latham 
and  Dr.  Roget,  relative  to  the  Peniten¬ 
tiary  at  Milbank,  dated  5th  Ap.  1823  ; 
which  clearly  shews,  that  the  public 
ijnpression  was  erroneous,  which 
ascribed  the  illness  of  its  inhabitants  to 
its  local  situation  ;  for  then,  the  same 
diseases  would  have  occurred  in  former 
years,  which  never  had  appeared  until 
last  winter;  nor  could  the  resident 
officers  have  been  universally  exempt ; 
nor  would  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  have  been  free  from  it — the 
marsh  always  arise  during  the 

hot,  and  never  during  the  cold  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  the  diseases  which  they 


engender  belong  to  the  same  seasons  : 
and  they  add,  that  every  part  of  the 
prison  is  singularly  dry,  and  in  no  part 
of  it  did  they  find  the  smallest  stain  or 
a[)pcarance  of  moisture.  They  then 
trace  the  cause  to  a  reduction  of  diet, 
with  the  concurrence  of  other  causes, 
of  which  the  severity  of  the  winter 
was  probably  the  chief.  The  origin 
of  the  disease  was  traced  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  cold  weather,  and 
its  progress  and  increase  kept  pace 
with  it :  diet  and  cold  have  been  the 
concurrent  causes  ;  and  in  the  place  of 
peas  and  barley  soup  for  dinner,  they 
substituted  a  daily  allowance  of  four 
ounces  of  flesh-meat  and  eight  ounces 
of  rice  for  each  prisoner,  and  white 
bread  instead  of  brown,  with  three 
oranges,  one  at  each  meal.  fJonsider- 
able  imjirovement  ensued  in  a  few 
days,  as  well,  in  their  health  as  their 
strength.  And  it  is  also  stated,  that  in 
houses  of  correction,  where  the  period 
of  confinement  is  limited  to  a  few 
months,  little  hazard  could  result  from 
an  habitually  scanty  diet.  People 
may  be  under-nourished  for  a  short 
time  with  impunity  ;  but  prisoners 
who  are  in  a  course  of  confinement  for 
five,  seven,  or  ten  years  (and  none  are 
condemned  to  less  in  the  Penitentiary), 
cannot  safely  be  subjected  to  the  same 
system.  INiany  injurious  influences 
will  arise  in  the  course  of  two  years, 
which  a  few  months  would  not  pro¬ 
duce.  P.  73. 

In  the  use  of  the  tread-mill  at  differ¬ 
ent  places,  the  work  is  varied  from  40 
steps  in  a  minute,  to  48,  58,  5-3,  32, 
6'(),  80,  30,  80,  87,  and  24  ;  but  Mr. 
Bate’s  Regulator,  as  it  becomes  uni¬ 
versal,  will  reduce  to  more  order  the 
proper  velocity  for  each  mill  :  and  the 
due  and  exact  portion  of  labour  for 
each  person.  If  the  hours  for  work¬ 
ing  are  8  in  the  summer,  and  the  steps 
are  8  inches  each,  at  44  steps  in  a 
minute,  the  labour  of  each  female 
person  in  a  day  will  be  7000  steps;  and 
for  62  hours  in  the  winter  5,700  ;  and 
for  males,  the  former  would  be  in  ten 
hours  11,700,  and  in  winter  7,()00 
steps.  See  the  Table  Middx,  p.  157, 
This  allows  for  due  intervals  of  rest, 
comprising  in  the  whole  two  hours. 

After  all,  it  appears  that  by  the  sa¬ 
lutary  arrangements  in  prison  disci¬ 
pline,  humane  treatment,  constant  in¬ 
spection,  moral  and  religious  instruc¬ 
tion,  judicious  classification,  and  well- 
regulated  labour,  seldom  fail,  under  the 
Divine  bRssing,  to  reclaim  the  guilty, 
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and  soften  the  most  obdurate;  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  diminution  of  crime, 
and  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

62.  The  History  and  /Antiquities  of  the  Pa- 
lojce  and  Parish  <f  Lamheth,  Surrey. 
A’b.  I.  Swo.  ajid  Ato.  By  J.  Allen,  Ken- 
nlngtun. 

THE  history  of  a  parish  so  immedi¬ 
ately  contiguous  to  the  metropolis,  of 
such  an  immense  extent,  being  nearly 
18  miles  in  circumference,  containing 
about  10,000  houses,  and  6*0,000  Inha¬ 
bitants,  and  todojustice  to  the  subject, 
is  no  easy  task.  Fortunately  much 
has  been  already  done.  The  previous 
works  of  Ducarel,  Nichols,  Dcnne, 
and  Bray,  will  doubtless  lay  a  good 
foundation,  whereon  we  trust  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  perseverance  of  the  present 
historian  of  Lambeth  will  raise  a  su¬ 
perstructure  creditable  to  himself. 

The  claims  of  Lambeth,  as  the  edi¬ 
tor  justly  observes,  upon  the  attention 
of  the  historian  and  antiquary,  are 
many  ;  its  great  extent  and  opulence, 
its  numerous  and  increasing  popula¬ 
tion,  its  church  and  monuments,  and, 
above  all,  the  venerable  palace  of  the 
Archbisliop  of  Canterbury,  with  the 
rich  stores  of  biography  connected  wdth 
it,  will,  if  ably  treated,  no  doubt  be 
productive  of  a-‘work  not  only  accept¬ 
able  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lambeth, 
but  to  the  public  in  general. 

It  is  intended  that  the  work  shall 
form  one  handsome  volume,  illustrated 
with  upwards  of  100  engravings. 

— ^ - 

6,3.  A  Charge,  delivered  in  August,  1823,  at 
Stokesley,  Thirst,  and  Malton,  in  the 
Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  f^'Cleveland  ; 
and  pid'lished  at  their  particular  desire. 
By  the  Vai.  and  Rev.  Francis  Wrang- 
liam,  M.  A.  F.R.S.  Svo.pp.  94. 

Fisfablishment  Divines  and  Guar- 
ter-besston  Dtvines,  are  unavoidably 
placed  in  hostile  attitudes ;  and  where 
popularity  is  the  object  sought  (and  in 
all  publick  administrations  it  is  indis- 
^jensablc,  at  least  momentous’),  no  man, 
who  knows  the  world,  will  expect, 
that  he  who  lives  by  ^  olnntary  contri¬ 
bution,  can  afi'ord  to  let  his  natu¬ 
ral  competitor  thrive  upon  his  own 
downfall.  This  may  account  for  the 
base,  very  base  slanders  of  which  the 
learired  and  worthy  Archdeacon  very 
justly  complains  (p.  13) ;  for  the  wdiole 
life  of  the  clergA'  thus  becomes  the 
fever  and  torture  of  a  contested  elec¬ 
tion  iirrequally  conducted.  They,  w  h.o 


ought  to  be  the  instrucied,  become  the 
instructors,  in  the  same  way  as  voters 
dictate  to  candidates  various  absurd 
things.  There  cannot  exist  unanimity 
where  there  is  not  a  conformity  of 
interests  ;  or  if  not  of  interests, , of  opi¬ 
nions.  Often,  there  must  be  a  neces¬ 
sity  of  some  kind  or  other  to  keep  peo¬ 
ple  logeiher.  The  only  resource  for 
the  Established  Clergy  is,  in  our  opi¬ 
nion,  pre-eminence  for  knowledge, 
morals,  amiable  manners,  and  philan¬ 
thropy,  according  to  the  principles  of 
St.  Peter,  “  Who  w  ill  harm  vou,  if  yc 
be  followers  of  that  which  is  good?” 
Witli  this  they  must  be  contented. 
We  Invile  the  learned  lo  a  pcrnsal  of 
the  Appendix,  a  very  able  defence  of 
the  Trinity,  which  accompanies  this 
well-written  Charge ;  and  we  have 
to  record  the  following  consequence 
of  Unitarian  doctrine,  addressed  to  the 
Poor: — 

It  Is  instructive,  thougli  painful  to  re¬ 
mark  (say  the  fellow-historians  of  tha  Di»- 
senters)  that  while  Benson  and  Lardiwr 
were  writing  very  learned  books,  and  gaining 
extensive  fame,  the  congregation  was  gradu¬ 
ally  diminishing,  till  it  scarcely  was  entitled 
to  the  name  ;  and  having  received  the  deadly 
poison  from  their  lips,  after  a  precarious 
existence  of  twelve  years  under  Dr.  Price, 
Mr.  Radcliff,  and  Dr.  Collier,  it  became  eir 
tinct.”  P.  85. 

We  attribute  this  effect  lo  the  gene¬ 
ral  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  by 
means  of  our  authorized  version }  and 
this  version  we  also  conceive  has  been 
(because  an  authority)  the  rnediunl 
by  wliich  alone  sectaries  have  been 
enabled  to  generate  confidence  in  their 
hearers. 


64.  The  Footman  s  Directory  and  Butler's 
Remembrancer.  2d  Edit.  Hatchard  and 
Son,  pp. 324. 

WE  shall  introduce  this  publica¬ 
tion  to  the  patronage  of  our  readers  in 
the  author’s  own  words. 

“  My  endeavour  has  hren  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  timse  whom  I  have  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  serve,  and  to  benefit  my  fellow- 
servants.  I  imagined  that  a  set  of  rules 
regularly  laid  down  for  the  use  of  domestic 
servants  might  be  very  acceptable,  and  save 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  such  ladies  and 
gentlemen  as  may  have  engaged  servants 
who  do  not  thoroughly  understand  thefr 
business,  and  must  therefore  either  instruct 
them  themselves,  or  part  with  them,  even 
though  they  may  be  likely  to  suit  theoi 
very  well  in  the  course  of  a  little  time..,..,. 
i\.u  ‘earnest  wish  to  servo  those  for  whose 
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service  I  have  written  as  much  as  is  in  my 
my  power,  has  induced  me  to  publish  the 
fruit  of  my  own  experience  as  a  domestic 
servant.” 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  can,  with 
entire  approbation,  put  such  works  as 
the  above  into  the  hands  of  our  do¬ 
mestics;  they,  in  general,  teach 

something  too  little  or  something 
too  much but  this  is  the  work  of  a 
judicious,  observant  mind,  and  really, 
as  it  professes,  is  calculated  to  promote 
the  comfort  both  of  employers  and 
servants.  We  can  vouch  for  the 
fact  of  its  having  been  written  by  a 
servant,  whose  exemplary  conduct,  am¬ 
ply  rewarded  as  it  deserved,  has  ena¬ 
bled  him  to  devote  his  declining  years 
to  the  benefit  of  a  numerous,  and,  we 
hope,  an  improving  class  ot  the  com¬ 
munity.  We  feel  particular  gratifica¬ 
tion  in  thus  noticing  the  j)raise-worthy 
efibrts  of  this  “  go^  and  faithful  ser- 
vant.^’  The  work  is  judiciously  di¬ 
vided,  and  is  sufficiently  comprehen¬ 
sive  without  being  tediously  minute; 
it  is  rendered  attractive  by  blending 
entertainment  with  instruction.  There 
is  an  Appendix,  containing  various 
useful  Receipts  and  Tables. 


65.  Riviugton’s  Annual  Register y  for  18H 
and  1822. 

{Continued from  p.  58  J 

IN  resuming  our  account  of  this 
national  work,  with  the  volume  for 
1811,  the  Eleventh  of  the  present 
Century,  we  are  happy  to  observe  that 
Eight  more  (which  are  in  fair  progress) 
will  bring  up  the  long  arrear  which 
has  hitherto  been  the  only  drawback 
to  the  merit  of  “  Rivington’s  Continu¬ 
ation  of  Dodsley’s  Annual  Register.” 

The  tone  of  the  ]Kditicai  feeling  of 
the  Editor  may  be  learned  by  an  extract 
from  the  preface’  to  the  volume  for 
1822. 

“  Of  the  foreign  history  for  the  present 
year,  the  progress  of  the  Greek  insurrection 
forms  the  most  interesting  feature.  It  will 
be  seen  that  that  people  continued  to  main¬ 
tain  the  contest  they  had  so  daringly  pro¬ 
voked,  with  a  gallantry  not  unworthy  of 
their  cause,  or  of  the  name,  which  is  their 
only  inheritance.  We  do  not  know  that 
w€-  are  quite  prepared  to  controvert  the  po¬ 
litical  expediency  which  induces  the  nations 
of  Europe 'to  stand  altogether  apart  from 
this  struggle ;  but  surely  never  was  interest 
of  that  kind  consulted  at  a  greater  sacrifice 


and  so  powerfiilly  influenced  the  political 
arrangements  of  Ertrope.  We  see  an  Eu¬ 
ropean  people  contending  against  a  Tartar 
tribe,  which,  after  four  hundred  years’  w- 
campmeut  in  Greece  (to  use  a  phrase  that 
has  already  been  employed,  and  with  singu¬ 
lar  happiness,  to  describe  the  position  pre¬ 
served  by  the  Turks  in  their  conquered  ter¬ 
ritories),  yet  retain  all  the  distinctive  phy¬ 
siognomy  of  their  barbarian  origin — we  see 
a  Christian  people  struggle  to  rescue  our 
common  religion  from  the  daily  contumely 
of  au  abominable  superstition — we  see  the 
descendants  of  a  nation  illustrious  beyond 
all  others  in  the  annals  of  human  intellect, 
struggling  to  deliver  a  land  thus  sanctified 
with  every  association,  whether  of  wisdom, 
or  valour,  or  virtue,  or  genius,  that  can  de¬ 
mand  our  reverence  and  our  gratitude,  and 
from  whence  comes  the  day-spring  of  Euro¬ 
pean  civilization  itself,  from  under  the  hoofs 
of  a  brutish  horde,  with  whom  ferocity  is 
virtue,  and  ignorance  religion.  It  evidently 
now  rests  with  the  Powers  of  Europe  to  put 
an  easy  end  to  a  state  of  things,  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  which  has  long  been  a  scandal  to 
Christendom  ;  and  if  the  Greeks,  after  they 
have  thus  half  regained  their  emancipation, 
are  suffered  to  be  again  trampled  down  un¬ 
der  this  hopeless  barbarism,  the  rulers  of 
the  present  day  will  incur,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  wise  and  good  of  this  and  future  ages, 
a  responsibility  from  which  the  sanction  of 
all  the  Diplomatic  Congresses  that  ever  as¬ 
sembled  would  go  but  little  way  to  absolve 
them.” 

With  these  sentiments  we  think 
every  friend  to  Christianity  and  liberty 
must  heartily  concur. 


66.  Hurstwood  ;  a  Idle  of  the  Year  1715. 
o  vols.  12jno. 

IN  consequence  of  a  under  the 
denoin  I  nation  of  a  Review' — of  this 
book  having  been  forwarded  to  us,  we 
thought  fit  to  reprehend  the  practfee, 
in  our  Magazine  of  February  last, 
p.  168.  It  is  a  solemn  truth,  that  a 
work  of  Cleland’s,  so  infamously  ob¬ 
scene  as  to  occasion  its  author  to  be 
])ut  in  the  pillory,  was  by  this  means 
reviewed  with  high  commendation  in 
the  principal  critical  journal  of  the 
day.  In  sliort,  the  practice  reprobated, 
is  just  as  reasonable  as  asking  a  man  to 
accept  money-bills  for  perfect  strangers. 
The  author,  however,  wlio  appears  to 
be  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  and  a  cla.s- 
sick,  has  sent  us  a  letter  of  expostula¬ 
tion,  in  which  he  has  disclaimed  any 
knowledge  of  the  rcj)rehensible  trans¬ 
action  alluded  to;  forwarded  the  vo¬ 


lumes  (which  we  hud  not  hefore  seen). 


of  ail  live  sympathies 
religious,  which  have 

It 


,  whether  national  <>r  and  requested  our  calm  dispassiopale 
hitherto  so  naturally  opinion  of  them. 
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Review. — Miscellaneous  Reviews. 


It  is  one  tendency  of  Novel  writing 
to  prevent  exertion  of  the  mind,  by  in¬ 
ducing  an  idea,  that  all  which  is  re¬ 
quired  is  the  management  of  the  story; 
tnough  in  the  Drama,  and  Epick 
Poetry,  the  narrative,  sentiment,  dia¬ 
logue,  and  description,  must  be  full  of 
animation  and  eHect. 

The  Tale  before  us  is  pleasing,  un¬ 
exceptionable,  full  of  high-minded  ness, 
and  inculcating  the  truly  Christian 
moral  of  patience  in  ad\ersity,  and  re¬ 
liance  upon  Providence.  Good  people 
are  annoyed  by  rascals,  whom  in  the 
end  they  overcome,  'fhe  description 
is  often  good,  and  the  interesting  fea¬ 


67.  The  ■S'rnnon  of  Mr.  Le  Bas,  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Islington  Dispensary,  is  ingeni¬ 
ous  end  eloquent.  It  abounds  with  fine 
passages. 

68.  The  Sermon  by  Mr.  Williams,  of 
Heytesbury,  in  support  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  is  judicious 
and  impressive.  With  this  mode  of  propa¬ 
gating  Christianity  we  most  cordially  agree. 
Saurin,  Massillon,  and  other  fine  drainatick 
preachers,  were  heard  and  admired,  but  there 
their  influence  terminated.  The  impres¬ 
sions  of  education  are  not  evanescent.  It 
is  impossible  that  men  can  become  worse, 
from  know'ing  how  to  become  better. 

69.  The  religion  of  the  Author  of  the 
pjloqtient  Evangelical  Ministry,  &lc.  is  a 

foetus  in  utero,  consisting  of  sundry  inward 
feelings  and  mysticisms,  which  he  wishes 
Mr.  Irving  to  create  by  his  preaching  in  the 
abdomina  of  the  rich  and  elevated,  because 
without  it  ALL  the  great,  wise,  learned,  and 
Ingenious  are  aliens  to  God.  (P.  45.)  It 
certainly  would  be  an  amusing  thing  to  see 
them,  like  Johanna  Southcote,  in  high 
raptures  with  such  tumours ;  and  we  think 
it  an  event  just  as  probable,  as  that  Mr. 
Irving  will  become  a  merry-andrew  to  any 
mountebank,  even  though  he  dignify  his 
Bcrhmaiism  by  calling  it  the  vital  principle 
of  Evangelical  Preaching. 

70.  Mr.  GnEGonv  has  printed  a  Key 

to  his  Introduction  to  Arithmetic  on  a  Sys¬ 
tem  never  before  pjcblished,  of  wliich  w  e  gave 
a  favourable  opinion  in  our  Magazine  for 
February,  1814.  Keys  to  Arithmetical 
hooks  are  knives  and  forks  at  a  dinner 
table.  - 

71.  The  lo7iian,  or  JVoman  of  the 
Nin  teenlh  Century,  by  Sarah  Benou, 
who  is  know'll  as  the  author  of  “  Village 
Conversations,"  and  “  Temple  of  Truth," 
is  a  Novel  that,  allowing  for  a  few  improba¬ 
bilities,  entitles  the  writer  to  much  credit. 
We  must,  at  the  same  time,  oliiervc,  that 
had  onr  fair  authoress  retained  scaif  of  her 
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ture  of  the  book  is  the  fine  licroism  of 
a  girl  in  behalf  of  her  lover.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  scntinient,  liovv  ever,  shows 
that  the  author  is  capable  of  higher 
literary  efibrts,  than  he  has  here 
made : 

“  A  generous  mind  is  always  aflTectionate. 
Generous  and  liberal  actions  are  the  natural 
fruit  of  ardent  affections;  and  are  fostered 
and  matured  in  a  warm  heart."  li.  200. 

The  chief  characters  in  Novels  are 
generally  of  the  cooing  kind,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  shall  say,  that  we  like  onr 
author’s  pigeon-pie  very  well;  but 
wish  that  it  was  higher  seasoned. 


heroines  for  a  future  novel,  the  plot  would 
have  been  less  complex  and  equally  interest¬ 
ing.  The  principal  scenes  are  laid  in  Ithaca, 
the  classic  Isle  of  the  sage  Ulysses,  and  the 
Ionian  Islands. 


72.  Mr.  W.  Bet-sham’s  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  George  III.  are  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  history  of  o«ir  country.  They  em¬ 
brace  a  most  eventful  jreriod  in  the  annuls 
of  Europe — commencing  from  the  treaty  of 
Amieus,  In  1802,  to  the  termination  of  the 
Regency,  in  1820.  The  multifiuious  details 
connected  with  European  politics,  are  stated 
with  clearness  and  brevity,  aud  the  order 
so  essential  to  the  IlistorLan,  is  uniformly 
preserved. 

73.  The  Author  of  Enigmas  and  Charades, 
never  before  printed,  observes  (Pref.  i.)  that 
no  man  ever  disliked  a  jmn,  w<ho  was  able  to 
make  one ;  and  we  can  honestly  say,  that 
w'e  never  disliked  Enigmas  and  Charades, 
unless  we  have  the  trouble  imposed  upon  us 
of  finding  them  out.  What  the  Greeks 
did  is  not  to  be  despised,  and  making 
Enigmas  was  a  favourite  employment  of  lu-: 
genious  Greek  girls.  Setting  aside  occa¬ 
sional  instances  of  slovenly  versification  (on 
such  subjects  of  little  moment),  we  recom¬ 
mend  our  Author’s  work,  as  upon  the  whole 
ingenious  and  amusing. 

74.  Mrs.  M.  A.  Rundall's  Sequel  to  the 
Grammar  of  Sacred  History,  is  a  i^am- 
phrase  on  the  EjJstles  and  Gospels,  chiefly 
from  Mr.  Gil]>in’s  “Exposition  of  the  New 
Testament  ;"  to  which  she  has  prefixed  an 
Illustration  of  tlie  Eiturgy,  aud  a  Paraphraae' 
on  the  Church  (,'atcchism.  The  whole 
forms  a  very  useful  guide  to  the  young  in 
the  pursuit  of  biblical  knowledge. 

75.  Poetry  uilhout  Fiction,  for  Chil¬ 
dren  between  the  ages  of  three  and  seven, 
seems  well  calculated  for  its  intended  put^ 
pose,  “  to  make  children  comprehend  what 
they  learn  and  “  to  convey  sorb  in- 
struftioB  as  niav  arlst  out  of  each  subjeet." 

LiTii:- 
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Cambridge,  Feb,  27. 

Onsstcal  Tripos.  In  pursuance  of  a  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  Senate,  a  voluntary  classical 
examination  of  those  commencing  Bachelors 
of  Arts,  who  obtained  mathematical  honors, 
took  place  last  week ;  and  the  Examiners 
have  determined  the  classes  in  the  following 
order  of  merit: 

First  Class. — Ds.  Malkin,  Barham,  and 
Gurney,  Trinity,  Baines,  Christ  Church; 
Tennant  and  Remington,  Trinity;  Gedge, 
Catherine  College. 

Second  Class. — Ds.  Foster,  Trinity;  Dun- 
derdale,  St.John’s;  Greaves,  Corpus  Christi ; 
Furlong,  Sidney  College. 

Third  Class. — Ds. Smith,  Trinity;  Fearon, 
Emanuel;  Crawley,  Magdalen,  seq.;  Ed¬ 
wards,  Trinity,  aeq.;  Lutwidge,  St.John’s; 
Wedgwood,  Christ  Church  College. 

Ready  for  Publication. 

Part  IV.  of  the  “  Progresses  and  Public 
Processions  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

No.  XVI.  of  Mr.  F  osbroke’s  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  of  Antiquities. 

A  Glossary  of  North  Country  Words,  in 
use.  From  an  Original  Manuscript,  in  the 
Library  of  John  George  Lamhton,  Esq. 
M.  P.  Edited  by  John  Trotter  Brockett, 
F.  S.  A.  London  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Tlie  Memoirs  of  a  late  celebrated  Eng¬ 
lish  Countess,  the  intimate  friend  of  an  Il¬ 
lustrious  Personage,  written  by  Herself. 

Views  of  the  Seats  of  the  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  of  Suffolk,  with  Historical  No¬ 
tices,  embracing  a  considerable  portion  of 
Suffolk  History.  By  Henry  Davy. 

A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  on  the 
proposed  Annexation  of  the  King’s  Library 
to  that  of  the  British  Museum.  By  One  of 
the  People. 

An  Essay  on  the  Relation  of  Cause  and 
Effect  in  Refutation  of  the  Opinions  of  Mr. 
Hume. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  Goethe, 
the  admired  Author  of  “  Faust,”  “The  Sor¬ 
rows  of  Werter,”  &c. 

The  fourth  Livralson  of  the  “  Napo¬ 
leon  Memoirs.” 

The  Highlanders,  a  Novel.  By  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Hermit  in  London,”  &c. 

The  Historical  Life  of  Joanna  Queen  of 
Naples,  &c.  with  Details  of  the  Literature 
and  Manners  of  Italy  and  Provence  in  the 
l.'^th  and  14th  Centuries. 

The  West  India  Colonies  ;  the  Calumnies 
and  Misrejiresentations  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  Mr.  Clarkson,  &c.  examined  and 
refuted.  By  Jame.s  M'Queen. 

Of  the  Use  of  Miracles  in  proving  the 
Truth  of  a  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Penrose, 

Gent,  MAa.  Marc/t,  1824. 

y 


A  Treatise  on  Navigation  and  Astronomy, 
adapted  to  Practice  and  to  the  purposes  of 
Elementary  Instruction.  By  E.  Riddle. 

J'he  Little  Historians ;  a  New  Chronicle 
of  the  Affairs  of  England  in  Church  and 
State.  By  Jeffehys  Taylor. 

An  Outline  of  the  System  of  Education 
at  New  Lanark.  By  Robert  Dale  Owen. 

A  Third  Course  of  Practical  Sermons, 
expressly  adapted  to  he  read  In  Families. 
By  the  Rev.  Harvey  Marriott. 

Memoirs  of  Mrs.  Matilda  Si.iith,  late  of 
Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  By 
John  Phillips,  D.  D. 

The  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  translated 
into  English  Verse  with  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  H.  F.  Cary,  A.  M.  Author  of  “Tlie 
Translation  of  Dante.” 

The  Agamemnon  of  iEschvlus,  translated 
into  English  Verse,  with  Notes  Critical  and 
Explanatory.  By  J.  Sy.mmons,  Esq.  A.  M. 

Ancient  Poetry  and  Romances  of  Spain. 
Selected  and  translated  by  John  Bowring. 

The  First  Volume  of  J.  H.  Wiffen’s 
Translation  of  Tasso’s  Jerusalem  Delivered. 

British  Galleries  of  Art,  now  first  ar¬ 
ranged  in  one  volume.  By  C.  Westmacott. 

Practical  Observations  on  Fire  and  Life 
Insurances,  being  a  Guide  to  persons  effect¬ 
ing  Insurances.  By  J.  Mitchell,  LL.D. 

Relics  for  the  Curious,  containing  Le¬ 
gendary  Tales,  Singular  Customs,  &c. 

The  Odes  of  Anacreon  of  Teos,  in  Eng¬ 
lish  Verse,  with  Notes  Biographical,  Criti¬ 
cal,  and  Elucidatory.  By  W.  Richardson. 

Part  I.  of  the  London  Stage;  being  a 
Collection  of  the  most  reputed  Tragedies, 
Comedies,  Operas,  Farces,  Melo-draiuas, and 
Interludes. 

The  Loves  of  the  Colours,  and  other  Poems. 

Preparing  for  Publication. 

The  Miscellaneous  Writings  of  John 
Evelyn,  in  one  Volume  4to. 

Mr.  Bowdich’s  new  Work  on  the  disco¬ 
veries  of  the  Portuguese  in  Angola  and- 
Mozambique,  with  some  Geographical  Cor¬ 
rections  in  Mungo  Park’s  lastTravels  in  Africa. 

A  Biographical  Portraiture  of  the  late 
Rev.  James  Hinton,  A.  M.  0.\ford.  By 
John  Howard  Hinton,  M.  A. 

A  second  Series  of  Highways  and  By¬ 
ways,  or  Tales  of  the  Road-side. 

Sketches  of  Sermons,  furnished  by  their 
respective  Authors,  Vol.  the  7th. 

A  New  Edition  of  Professor  Paxton’s 
Illustrations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  with 
large  Additions,  Indexes,  &c. 

An  Apology  for  West  Indians,  and  Re¬ 
flections  on  the  Policy  of  Great  Britain’s 
interference  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the 
West  India  Colonies.  By  F.  G.  Smyth,  Esq. 

A  Com- 
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A  Commentary  on  ■  Mr.  Garkson’s 

Thongkits  on  Emancipations,*’  8ic.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Hampden. 

European  Scenery,  comprising  a  Selec¬ 
tion  of  JSlxty  of  the  most  Pictnresque  Views 
on  the  Rhine  and  Maine  in  Belgium,  and 
in  Holland.  By  Capt.  Batty. 

Hortus  (tramlneus  Woburnensis;  or  an 
Account  of  the  results  of  various  Experi¬ 
ments  on  the  produce  and  fattening  proper¬ 
ties  of  different  Grasses  and  other  Plants. 
By  G.  Sinclair,  Gardener  to  D.  of  Bedford. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  the 
Usury  Laws;  with  Disquisitions  on  the  Ar¬ 
guments  adduced  against  them  by  Mr.  Ben- 
tham,  and  other  writers,  and  a  Review  of 
the  Authorities  in  their  favour.  By  Robert 
Maugham. 

Tours  to  the  British  Mountains ;  De¬ 
scriptive  Poems;  ike.  By  T.  Wilkinson. 

Essays  and  Sketches  of  Character.  By 
the  late  Richard  Ayton,  Esq.  with  a  Me¬ 
moir  of  his  Life. 

Aids  to  Reflection,  In  a  Series  of  Pruden¬ 
tial,  Moral,  and  Spiritual  Aphorisms,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Works  of  Archbishop 
Leighton.  By  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq. 

Critical  Descriptive  Accounts  of  the  most 
celebrated  Picture  Galleries  in  England,  with 
an  Plssay  on  the  Elgin  Marbles. 

Prose  Pictures,  a  Scries  of  Descriptive 
Letters  and  Essays.  By  E.  Herbert,  Esq. 


A  System  of  General  Anatomy.  By  W. 
Wallace,  M.  H.  1.  A.  Ijccturer  on  Anatomy 
and  Surgery.  I 

Gesta  Romanorum ;  or  Entertaining  Mo¬ 
ral  Stories,  invented  bv  the  Monks  as  a  Fire¬ 
side  Recreation,  and  commonly  ap^died  in 
their  discourses  from  the  Pulpit.  Tram- 
lated  from  the  Latin.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Swan. 

The  Wanderer  of  Scandinavia,  or  Sweden 
Delivered,  in  Five  Cantos,  and  other  Poems. 
Bv  Miss  S.  E.  Hatfield,  of  Tniro. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Indemnity 
in  Marine  Insurances,  Bottomry,  and  Re¬ 
spondentia.  By  Mr.  Benecke,  of  Lloyd’s. 

A  Treatise  on  Stay-sails  for  the  jnirpose 
of  intercepting  Wind  between  the  Square- 
sails  of  Ships  and  other  square-sailed  Ves¬ 
sels.  By  Capt.  Sir  H.  Heathcote,  R.  N. 

The  Cross  and  the  Crescent,  an  Heroic 
Metrical  Romance.  By  the  Rev.  James 
Beresford,  M.  a. 

Shakespeare’s  Plays  with  Notes,  Original 
and  Selected,  by  Henry  Neele,  Esq.  with 
Engravings  by  the  most  eminent  Artists. 
In  Monthly  Parts. 

A  I’ractical  Work  on  PoTsons. 

A  New  and  Improved  Edition,  in  jiarts, 
of  the  Scarce  and  Valuable  Worlc  by  the 
late  Sir  William  Chambers,  on  the  Dect)- 
rative  Part  of  Civil  Architecture,  with  the 
Original  Plates  in  Imperial  Folio,  and  the 
Text  entire  in  Quarto. 


ARTS  AND 

Royal  Society,  Cconlinucd  from  p.  &5.J 

Dec-  1.  The  proceedings  at  the  Anni¬ 
versary  have  been  already  noticed  in  our  last 
Voju^pe,  p.  542. 

Dcq.  11.  Dr.  Prout  communicated  a  pa¬ 
per  “  On  tlie  Nature  of  the  Acid  and  Sa¬ 
line  Makers  in  the  Stomachs  of  Animals;” 
and  Mr.  Baden  Powell,  “An  Enquiry  re¬ 
specting  the  supposed  Heating  Effect  be¬ 
yond  the  Red  End  of  the  Spectrum.” 

Dec,  18.  A  communication  was  read 
“  On  the  North  Polar  Distances  of  the 
prlncj|>al  Fixed  Stars,  by  J.  Brinkley,  D.D. 
F,;R.  Sr”  Jiud  another,  “  On  the  Figure  re¬ 
quisite  to  maintain  the  Equillhrium  of  a  ho¬ 
mogeneous  fluid  mass  that  revolves  upon  an 
axis,  by  James  Ivory,  esq.  M.  A.  F,  R.  S.” 

Jan.  S  find  16.  Messrs.  Herschell  ami 
Smitlr  communicated  “  Observations  on  the 
positions  and  distances  of  380  Double  and 
'J'riple  Fixed  Stars,  made  In  1821 , 2,  and  3.” 

1.5.  A  paper  by  the  President  was 
rcRd,  “  On  Preventing  Corrosion  of  Copper 
SlieatUing;”  already  noticed  in  p.  15’6. 

jJan,  22  and  2.0.  Oq  these  eyenings  wa? 
reail  a  paper,  “  On  the  Developement  of 
Magnetical  Properties  in  Iron  and  Steel  by 
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Percussion,  Part  11.”  By  W.  Scoreshy, 
Jua.  F.  R.  S.  E.  Tills  was  a  continuation 
of  a  former  paper  by  Mr,  Scoreshy,  under 
the  same  title,  which  ajipcared  in  the  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1822,— The  paper  now  cominu- 
nicated  to  the  Royal  Society  described  a 
new  arrangement  and  process,  by  w]itcK  a 
much  higher  degree  of  magnetic  energ^^ivas 
developed.  .  ^ 

A  paper  was  also  read,  entitled  “  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Juliana  tuherculata,  the  com¬ 
mon  Guana.”  By  the  Rev.  Lansd'own 
Guilding,  B.  A.  F.  L.  S.  Communicated 
hv  Sir  E.  Home,  Bart.  V.  P.  R.  S. 

*  Feb-  5.  A  paper  was  communicated,  en¬ 
titled,  “  A  finite  and  exact  Expression  for 
the  Refraction  of  an  Atmosphere  nearly  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  the  Earth.”  By  ’llromas 
young,'M.  D,  For.  Sec.  R.  S. 

The  reading  was  commenced  of  the  Ba- 
kerlan  Lecture,  by  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Esq. 

F.  R.  S. 

Feb.  12.  The  Bakerian  Lecture  was 
concluded.  The  subject  of  this  L/cctuve  is 
the  phienomena  exhibited  by  merCuiV,  and 
other  fluid  metals,  when  placed  wjthirt  the 
influence  of  an  electric  current  tranSiuittefl 
through  conducting  liquids. 
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,  MtTEOROI-QGICAL  SOCIETY. 

A  S<»citfty  has  b^en  recently  establlshetl  in 
the  IVletropolis,  fnr  the  cultivation  and  ad- 
vabceroent  of  MeteoroJopical  Science.  It  is 
to  consist  of  Resident,  Corresponding,  and 
Honorary  Members.  The  last  (Mass  to  be 
}>ei’sons  einirtcnt  in  JMeteorology  or  the 
^jcrences  connected  with  it.  Dr.  George 
Birkbeck  has  been  elected  President ;  Dr. 
Clutterbuck,  Treasurer ;  and  Thomas  Wil- 
ford.  Esq.  Secretary.  The  following  (ren- 
tlemen  are  appointed  tlie  Council ;  Dr.  Bos- 
t<JcU ;  J.  F.  Datiiell,  F.  R.  S. ;  Dr.  Shear¬ 
man  ;  T.  Forster,  M.  H.  F.  L.  S. ;  Dr.  C.  J. 
Roberts  ;  L.  Howard,  F.  R. S.;  R.  Taylor, 
F.  L.  S. ;  and  £.  VV.  Brayley,  Jun.  Esej. 

Weights  and  Measures. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Inquirers 
at  Bristol,  a  Letter  was  read  from  Davies 
Gilbert,  esq.  M.  P.  V.  P.  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  apj)ointed 
by  the- House  of  Commons  to  consider  the 
subjects  of  Weights  and  Measures  of  the 
country ;  from  which,  on  account  of  the 
valuable  information  it  imjjarts,  we  make 
the  following  extracts : 

“The  subject  is  much  too  large  for  me 
to- attempt  going  into  it;  I  will  therefore 
rucrtdy  ^tate,  that  the  object  of  the  Com- 
luisMpn  ivas  to  recommend  a  minimum  of 
alteration  of  the  four  kinds  of  measures — 
of  Length  ;  of  Superficies  ;  of  Solidity  ;  of 
tliis  last  as  containing  concrete  substances 
or  weight.  The  Commission  found  the  said 
Weig  hts  and  Measui’es  jjerfect  to  all  practi¬ 
cal  purposes  ;  they  have  in  consequence  re¬ 
commended  that  they  should  be  left  unal¬ 
tered;  selecting  for  Philosophical  purposes 
the  three  feet  rule  of  Sir  George  Shuck- 
burgh,  as  the  identical  one,  because  the  tri¬ 
gonometrical  survey  ha^  been  made  from  it. 
We  purpose  that  copies  of  this  scale  should 
be  dispersed  over  the  kingdom;  and  they 
have  given  the  length  of  the  Pendulum  and 
of  the  French  metre  in  parts  of  tliis  scale. 
Superficies,  of  course,  follows  linear  measure. 
The  Troy  pound  is  unaltered ;  duplicates  of 
this  are  about  to  be  made,  and  as  a  matter  of 
scientific  curiosity,  a.  foot  or  an  inch  of 
■water  is  compared  with  it.  The  Avoirdu¬ 
pois  pound  being  probably  within  two  grains 
of  7000,  is  made  this  exact  number.  In  the 
third  division  all  is  absolute  confusion ;  there 
something  must  be  done ;  and  as  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  interested  chiefly  in 
ale  and  beer  measures,  it  has  been  thought 
best  to  propose  the  new  measure  between 
these  two ;  but  instead  of  an  exact  arith¬ 
metical  mean,  to  vary  it  a  little  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  it  weigh  10  pounds  of  water, 
by  which  mean  its  rectification  will  be  most 
CRSY,  at  any  time,  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
scales.  For  a  more  ample  view  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  I  must  refer  you  to  the  Reports  of  the 
Commission  and  of  the  House  of  Commons^’' 


Sciences. 

Discharge  of  Cannon  by  Steam. 

Mr.  Perkins,  of  Fleet-street,  the  ingenious 
inventor  of  Siderography,  has  discovered  a  me¬ 
thod  of  discharging  Ordnance  by  the  agency 
of  Steam;  the  following  is  a  brief  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  apparatus.  A  copper  pipe  of 
two  inches  diameter  is  connected  at  one  ex¬ 
tremity  with  the  steam  reservoir  belonging 
to  Mr.  Perkins’s  improved  engine,  and  at 
the  other  end  with  a  chamber  furmed  of 
metal  flanges ;  into  this  chamber  a  strong 
gun-barrel  is  firmly  screwed,  so  as  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  air-tight  (and  two  others  connected 
with  it),  and  extended  in  a  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion.  From  the  upper  portion  of  the  cham¬ 
ber,  two  pipes  or  tubes  project  about  15 
inches,  of  sufficient  diameter  to  allow  mus¬ 
ket  bullets  to  pass  freely  down,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  loading  or  shotting  the  gun.  The 
steam  being  laid  on  the  apparatus,  nothing 
more  is  nfecessary  than  to  lift  the  short  lever 
of  a  sliding  valve,  when  the  rush  of  steam 
into  the  chamber  instantaneously  discharges 
the  bullet  through  the  gun-barrel,  ,  with  a 
force  much  greater  than  ordinary  gun-pow¬ 
der.  The  bullets,  being  received  against  an 
iron  target,  are  completely  flattened. 

Mr.  Perkins  threw  into  the  pipe  pr  fqeder 
of  the  apparatus  three  or  four  bullefjs  at  a 
time,  which  were  stopped  In  the  guu-barrels 
more  than  once,  from  want  of  sufficient  steam 
pressure  at  the  moment.  But  it  is  obvious 
this  may  be  avoided  by  giving  any  degree  of 
pressure  requisite.  Mr.  Perkins  has  not  yet 
employed  a  greater  power  than  about  35  at¬ 
mospheres,  though  the  strength  of  his  appa¬ 
ratus  Avould  admit  five  times  that  power.  If 
necessary.  The  apparatus  is  capable  of  dis¬ 
charging  16‘0  balls  pe?' minute,  or  In  fact,  as 
fast  as  they  can  be  put  into  feeders,  and  the 
gun-barrel  may  be  turned  in  any  direction. 

In  applying  steam  for  the  discharge  of 
ordnance,  Mr.  Perkins  calculates,  that  so 
far  from  promoting  the  art  of  war,  the 
tremendously  destructive  effects  of  cannon 
worked  by  this  method  would  operate  in  a 
contrary  way,  by  diminishing  the  induce¬ 
ment  of  nations  to  undertake  naval  warfare 
with  such  terrific  agents. 

Raising  Roofs. 

A  cotton-mill,  30  yards  long  by  10  wide, 
situated  at  Golt  Stook,  near  Bingley,  York¬ 
shire,  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Horsfall  of 
that  place,  has  been  raised  a  story  by  the 
use  of  the  hydraulic  press,  without  disturb¬ 
ing  the  roof  or  displacing  any  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  This  operation  was  performed  by 
placing  the  pump  under  the  rafters  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  working  the  piston,  when  the 
roof  was  seen  to  rise  about  eight  inches  at 
a  time,  and  stones  of  the  requisite  dimen¬ 
sions  introduced  in  succession,  till  a  course 
of  stone  was  placed  all  round  the  mill :  the 
pump  was  then  again  afrjffied  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  and  otliet  stones  placed, 
tin  at  length  the  story  wa^' Completed,  and 
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the  additional  room  gained  without  affecting 
the  stability  of  the  edifice.  The  saving  of 
expense  by  this  inode  of  elevating  n  build¬ 
ing  is  considerable ;  and  in  the  present  case 
it  is  calculated  at  from  80Z.  to  90L  The 
weiglit  of  the  roof  and  timbers  could  not 
l>e  less  than  80  tons :  tlie  room  gained  is  10 
feet  high,  and  not  a  slate  has  been  broken. 

Mines  of  Mexico. 

Great  public  Interest  has  been  excited  of 
late  by  the  formation  of  companies  in  Lon¬ 
don,  whose  object  it  is  to  work  the  silver 
mines  of  Mexico,  and  who  have  raised  large 
capitals  for  that  purpose.  We  have  made 
the  best  inquiries  in  our  power  upon  this 
subject,  and  we  are  enabled  to  lay  before  our 
readers  some  correct  information,  which  will, 
we  have  no  doubt,  be  acceptable,  as  it  re¬ 
lates  to  undertakings  which  may  have  great 
influence  on  political  events,  may  enlarge 
our  commercial  relations,  and  extend  tlie 
field  of  scientific  research. 

The  mines  of  Mexico,  though  rich,  have 
been  abandoned,  owing  to  the  joint  opera¬ 
tion  of  natural  causes  and  of  others  arising 
from  long-continued  domestic  contentions. 
The  first  of  these  causes  related  principally 
to  the  difficulties  arising  from  increasing 
deptli,  and  the  consequent  insufficiency  of 
the  means  possessed  to  extract  the  water 
and  the  ore  :  these,  it  is  expected,  will  be 
easily  overcome  by  the  application  of  our 
machinery,  directed  by  competent  skill  to  be 
supplied  by  persons  sent  from  this  country : 
the  other  obstacles  are  likely,  it  is  hoped,  to 
be  removed  by  the  settlement  of  differences 
among  the  provincial  governments,  and  the 
a^'rangement  of  a  legislative  body  agreeable 
to  the  whole. 

The  first  company  which  has  actually  con¬ 
tracted  for  mines,  is  called  the  Anglo-Maxi- 
can  Mining  Association^  and  possesses  a 
capita]  of  one  million  sterling  in  shares  of 
100/.  each.  The  mines  which  are  engaged 
are  principally  in  the  Real  of  Guanaxuato, 
near  the  city  of  that  name,  about  200  miles 
N.  W.  of  the  city  of  Mexico;  they  Include 
that  of  Valenciana,  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  carried  to  the  extraordinary  depth  of 
350  fathoms.  This  mine  is  spoken  of  at 
large  by  Baron  Humboldt  in  his  interesting 
works  upon  New  Spain,  and  is  reckoned  by 
him  to  have  alone  produced  one  fourth  of 
the  silver  of  Mexico.  It  was  originally 
quite  free  from  water,  but  has  been  inun¬ 
dated  by  the  influx  from  an  adjoining  mine, 
Tepryac,  and  has  been  nearly  filled  in  the 
last  12  years,  owing  principally  to  the  neg¬ 
lect  caused  by  civil  commotion.  'I  here  are 
other  mines  also  situated  upon  the  same 
vein  (the  vetamadre  of  Guanaxuato),  some 
of  which  will  be  worked  by  the  company. 

Several  steam-engines,  as  well  for  pump¬ 
ing  out  the  water  as  for  drawing  up  the  ores, 
and  for  stamping  and  reducing  tliein  to  a 
proper  state  for  amalgamation  and  smelting, 
are  already  constructing  in  this  country,  and 
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a  select  body  of  miners  from  Cornwall  are 
engaged  to  go  out  and  conduct  the  various 
operations.  The  enterprise  will  be  intrusted 
to  Colonel  Robinson,  an  officer  of  distiu- 
gulslied  activity  and  merit,  who  will  shortly 
leave  England  to  commence  operationa.  'I’he 
directors  in  London  have  been  chosen  from 
among  gentlemen  of  great  respectability  and 
infiuence;  and  the  establishment,  which  will 
be  of  an  extent  commensurate  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  object,  is  arranging  under 
the  direction  of  John  Taylor,  esq.  whose 
connexion  with  the  largest  mines  in  this 
country  is  very  well  known. 

The  second  company  consists  jjrincipally 
of  individuals  engaged  in  mining  in  Eng¬ 
land,  who  have  undertaken  to  work  tlie 
mines  in  Real  del  Monte,  about  60  miles 
N.  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  belonging  to 
the  Conde  de  Regia,  a  distinguished  Mexi¬ 
can  nobleman  ;  and  also  the  mine  of  Moran, 
nearly  adjoining,  the  projierty  of  Thomas 
Murphy,  esq.  who  was  long  resident  in  the 
country,  and  of  Don  Eausto  d’EIhuar,  for*- 
merly  President  of  the  Mining  College  of 
Mexico.  This  company  has  raised  a  capital 
of  200,000/.  in  600  shares  of  400/.  each. 
Their  arrangements  here  are  also  intrusted 
to  Mr.  Taylor;  but  we  liave  not  heard 
whether  their  foreign  appointments  are 
made,  although  it  is  understood  that  theh: 
preparations  are  in  great  forwardness.  The 
mines  of  Real  del  Monte  are  not  reprte- 
sented  as  so  rich  as  those  of  Guanaxuato, 
but  they  are  spoken  of  by  Humlmldt  as 
having  been  very  productive.  They  are 
more  troubled  with  water  than  the  others, 
from  which  they  have  from  time  to  time 
been  relieved  by  levels  driven  through  great 
distances  and  at  enormous  charges ;  the 
works  were  extended  below  these  adits  as  far 
as  the  skill  of  those  employed  could  carry 
them,  but  the  depths  to  be  drained  by  ma¬ 
chinery  are  not  very  great.  The  mine  of 
Moran  was  selected  many  years  ago  as  a 
proper  place  for  trying  the  effect  of  a  water 
pressure  engine  which  was  erected  by  a  Gor7 
man  engineer;  but  after  it  had  drained  the 
mine  in  a  rainy  season,  it  was  found  that  m 
the  long  droughts  the  supply  of  water  to 
keep  it  in  motion  was  insufficient  to  produce 
any  regular  effect,  and  the  working  was  dis¬ 
continued. 

The  prospectus  of  another  company  has 
also  lately  appeared,  whose  capital  is  to  be 
240,000/.  in  6000  shares  of  40/.  each.  This 
association  is  formed  to  work  mines,  to  raise 
or  purchase  gold  and  silver  ores  or  metals, 
and  to  smelt,  reduce,  refine,  and  separate 
the  same,  by  the  combination  of  European 
skill  and  capital  with  Mexican  interests, 
throngh  the  medium  of  Don  Lucas  Alamsn, 
a  native  of  and  residing  in  Mexico ;  but  it 
has  not  l>een  deemed  expedient  to  enter  into 
actual  contracts  for  working  mines,  until 
the  association  l>e  formed,  and  the  extent  of 
its  capital  ascertaioed. — Phil,  Mag, 
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A  discovery  was  lately  made  of  a  Roman 
brick  and  tile-kiln,  upon  the  estate  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Halgh  Allen,  esq.  situate  at  Slack,  in 
Lonpvood,  in  the  parish  of  Huddersfield, 
20  inches  from  the  surface.  It  has  roused 
the  attention  of  thousands  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  who  have  journeyed  to  view  the 
remains  of  this  Roman  antiquity  ;  the  re¬ 
ports  at  the  first  were  various ;  that  a 
church  had  been  found  under  ground,  a  cas¬ 
tle,  a  town,  a  Roman  city  and  bath  had  been 
discovered ;  however,  what  is  discovered 
will  be  highly  Interesting  to  the  Antiquary. 
The  tiles  are  perfect,  together  with  many  of 
the  pipes  or  tubes  for  conducting  (as  it  is 
supposed)  the  lieat  from  the  fire  to  the  kiln, 
where  the  bricks,  tiles,  &c.  w'ere  burnt. 
The  tl;es  are  12  inches  long  by  5,  and  some 
by  6  inches  broad  and  1  thick,  and  che¬ 
quered,  and  the  tubes  are  about  12  inches 
long,  and  are  at  the  end  6'|  by  5  inches,  and 
chequered  on  two  sides.  The  most  mate¬ 
rial  thing  found  is  a  piece  of  brick  or  tile 
impressed  COH  IIII  BRE,  the  C  and  part 
of  the  O  being  effaced — thus  proving  that 
the  4th  Cohort  of  the  Roman  Legion  was 
stationed  at  Slack.  Camden  states,  that 
at  Grimescar,  near  Huddersfield,  bricks 
have  been  dug  up  with  this  inscription  COH 
IHI  BRE  ;  for  the  Romans,  who  were  ex¬ 
cellent  masters  in  the  arts  of  discipline  and 
war,  wisely  took  care  to  preserve  their  sol¬ 
diers  from  effeminacy  and  sloth,  by  exer¬ 
cising  them  in  times  of  peace,  either  in 
draining  the  country  by  casting  ditches, 
mending  the  highways,  making  bricks, 
building  bridges,  or  the  like.  There  are 
other  articles  found,  but  at  present  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  what  they  are, 
and  the  discoveries  are  still  going  on.  Mr. 
Taylor,  of  Leeds,  the  architect,  has  made  a 
drawing  of  the  kiln  before  it  was  ordered  by 
Mr.  Allen  to  be  pulled  up,  to  be  again  put 
up  at  Green  Head,  his  residence.  This  re¬ 
moval  is  much  to  be  lamented. — Leeds  In¬ 
telligencer, 

As  some  labourers  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
Wm.  H award  were  lately  at  work  in  a  field 
in  his  occupation,  at  Coddenhara,  co.  Suf¬ 
folk,  upon  the  estate  of  Sir  William  Mid¬ 
dleton,  hart,  they  discovered  a  box  of  cop- 
jw?r,  about  2|  inches  in  diameter,  but  much 
disfigured  by  the  green  rust  of  age.  Upon 
tlie  face  or  lid  of  the  box  is  the  head  of  a 
Roman  Emperor,  and  on  the  reverse  a 
group,  supposed  to  represent  a  General  ad¬ 
dressing  his  Cohorts.  The  box  when  found 
Was  closely  shut,  and  on  being  opened,  there 
w'ere  discovered  two  convex  mirrors  of 
highly-burnished  metal,  each  about  the 
size  of  a  crown  piece.  Roman  coins  of  the 
reigns  of  different  Emperors  have  been 


found  in  the  neighbourhood  at  various 
times,  and  near  to  the  field  above  alluded  to, 
a  few  were  dug  up  some  months  since,  both 
of  silver  and  of  copper  :  two  of  these  coins 
bearing  the  head  of  Vespasianus,  and  one  of 
Crispina  Augusta,  with  tlie  usual  inscrip¬ 
tions,  were  in  a  state  of  tolerable  preserva¬ 
tion  ;  the  others  were  either  much  or  entirely 
obliterated.  From  the  similarity  of  the  im- 
j'crial  head  upon  the  lid  of  the  box,  and  upon 
the  coins  hearing  the  head  of  Vespasianus, 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  box  was 
of  the  same  sera,  and  tliat  it  was  a  speculum 
or  mirror  belonging  to  some  Roman  matron 
of  the  vicinity.  Two  urns  have  also  been 
discovered  in  the  same  place,  one  entire, 
except  that  the  handle  was  broken  off,  the 
other  more  mutilated,  and  containing  hu¬ 
man  bones,  and  many  fragments  of  funereal 
urns,  lie  scattered  about  the  same  field. 
That  there  was  a  Roman  station  not  far  dis¬ 
tant  is  generally  admitted,  and  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  always  fixed  upon  elevated  sites.  Anti¬ 
quaries  have  been  of  opinion,  that  Beacon 
Hill,  in  Coddenham,  was  its  situation. 
Traces  of  a  road  have  been  discovered  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  Coddenham  field,  which 
road  is  supposed  to  have  led  from  Colches¬ 
ter,  the  antient  Chmidodunumy  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Great  Blakenham  Church,  passing  a 
cottage  called  Sharnford*  Cottage  (close  to 
which  there  was  a  fordj  to  Beacon  Hill,  and 
from  thence  to  Taesborough  and  to  Caister, 
in  Norfolk.  Of  the  existence  of  this  road 
although  it  does  not  appear  upon  any  of  the 
maps,  no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained, 
but  Antiquaries  have  been  at  a  loss  what 
precise  course  it  took.  It  is,  we  hear,  the 
intention  of  Sir  William  Middleton,  and  of 
some  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  to 
endeavour  to  ti’ace  its  course,  and  we  trust 
that  their  exertions  will  be  successful  to¬ 
wards  establishing  this  curious  point  of  An¬ 
tiquarian  research, 

Roman  Remains  at  Castor. — Mr.  Artis 
is  proceeding  with  success  in  publishing  his 
Engravings  of  the  Remains  of  the  Roman 
station  Durobrivce,  at  Castor,  in  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  ;  an  account  of  his  discoveries  at 
this  place  is  given  in  our  vol,  xcii.  i.  483. 
Three  Numbers  have  already  appeared.  The 
plates  are  well  executed  in  lithography.  We 
were  much  pleased  with  the  general  “  View 
of  the  Baths,  and  Site  of  the  Roman  Build¬ 
ings  at  Castor,”  given  in  No.  II.  It  seems 
a  British  Pompeii.  We  are  sorry  to  observe 
that  the  Act  compelling  publishers  to  deli¬ 
ver  1 1  copies  to  public  libraries,  will  deter 
Mr.  Artis  from  giving  any  letter-press  ex- 
j)Ianations  of  his  plates. 

*  Sham — a  Causeway— 5'ajon; 
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SELECT  POETRY. 


THE  ONSET  OF  TAILLEFER, 

yft  the  Batth  of  Hastings. 

By  Thomas  Amyot,  Esq.  F.S.^.* 

*  *  the  following  Translation  of  two 

*  Passages  in  Gaimar's  and  Wace’s 
Verses  describing  the  Minstrel  Taillefer’s 
achievements  in  the  Battle  of  Hastings, 
the  two  passages  are  blended,  as  each  con¬ 
tains  particulars  which  are  not  found  in 
the  otner ;  the  song  of  Roland,  and  the 
Minstrel’s  prayer  to  William,  being  only 
mentioned  by  Wace,  while  the  trick  of 
catching  the  lance  and  sword,  and  the  odd 
incident  of  the  horse,  owe  their  notice  to 
Gaimar. 

Foremost  in  the  bands  of  f  ranee, 

Arm’d  with  hauberk  and  with  lance, 

And  helmet  glittering  in  the  air. 

As  if  a  warrior-knight  he  were. 

Rush’d  forth  the  minstrel  Taillefer. — 

Borne  on  his  courser  swift  and  strong. 

He  gaily  bounded  o’er  the  plain. 

And  rais’d  the  heart-inspiring  song 
(Loud  echoed  by  the  warlike  throng) 

Of  Roland  and  of  Charlemagne, 

Of  Oliver,  brave  peer  of  old. 

Untaught  to  fly,  unknown  to  yield, 

And  many  a  knight  and  vassal  bold, 

Whose  hallow’d  blood  in  crimson  flood. 
Dyed  Roncevalles’  field. 

Harold’s  host  he  soon  descried. 

Clustering  on  the  hill’s  steep  side  : 

Then  turn’d  him  back  brave  Taillefer, 

And  thus  to  William  urg’d  his  prayer; 

“  Great  Sire,  it  fits  not  me  to  tell 
How  long  I ’ve  serv’d  you,  or  how  well ; 
Yet  if  reward  my  lays  may  claim. 

Grant  now  the  boon  I  dare  to  name 
“  Minstrel  no  more,  be  mine  the  blow 
That  first  shall  strike  yon  perjur’d  foe.” 
Tliy  suit  is  gain’d,”  the  Duke  replied. 
Our  gallant  Minstrel  be  <»ur  guide.” 
Enough,”  he  cried,  “  with  joy  I  speed, 
Foremost  to  vanejuish  or  to  bleed. 

And  still  of  Roland’s  deeds  he  sung. 
While  Norman  shouts  responsive  rung. 

As  high  in  air  his  lance  he  flung, 

With  well-directed  might ; 

Back  came  the  lance  into  his  hand, 

Like  urchin’s  ball,  or  juggler’s  wand. 

And  twice  again  at  his  command, 

Whirl’d  its  unerring  flight. — 

While  doubting  whether  skill  or  charm 
Had  thus  inspir’d  the  Minstrel’s  arm. 

The  Saxons  saw  the  wond’rous  dart 
Fix’d  in  their  standard-bearer's  heart. 


♦  From  Mr.  Amyot’s  Defence  of  the  An¬ 
tiquity  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestiy,  in  Arclueo- 
Iqgia,  vol,  XIX.  p.  206’, 


Now  thrice  aloft  his  sword  he  threw, 

’Midst  sparkling  sun-beams  dancing. 

And  downward  thrice  the  weapon  flew, 

Like  meteor  o’er  the  evening  dew, 

From  summer  sky  swift  glancing  ; 

And  wliile  amazement  gasp’d  for  breath, 
Another  Saxon  groan’d  in  death. 

More  wonders  yet! — on  signal  made. 

With  mane  erect,  and  eye-balls  flashing. 
The  well-taught  courser  rears  his  head, 

His  teeth  In  ravenous  fury  gnashing  ; 

He  snorts — he  foams — and  upward  springs— 
Plunging  he  fastens  on  the  foe, 

And  down  his  writhing  victim  flings 
Crush’d  by  the  wily  Minstrel’s  blow. 
Thus  seems  it  to  the  hostile  hand 
Enchantment  all,  and  fairv  land. 


Fain  would  I  leave  the  rest  unsung 
The  Saxon  ranks,  to  aiadoess  stung 
Headlong  rush’d  with  frenzied  start. 

Hurling  javelin,  mace,  and  dart : 

No  shelter  from  the  irou  shower, 

Sought  Taillefer  In  that  sad  hour  ; 

Yet  still  he  beckon’d, to  the  field,  , 
“Frenchmen,  corne  on — the  Saxons ylef^— 
Strike  quick  —  strike  home- — In  Ro/an4’i? 

name —  ^ 

For  W  illiam’s  glory — Harold’s  shame.” 
Then  pierc’d  with  wounds,  stretch’d  side  by 
side, 

’Hie  Minstrel  and  his  courser  died. 


THE  MOSS  ROSE. 

'jnE  angel  who  tends  on  the  flow’rs. 
And  sprinkles  them  nightly  with  dew; 
Reposing  one  day  in  their  bow’rs, 

A  Rose-bush  a  shade  round  him  threw. 


Awak’ning  with  smiles  full  of  love. 

And  pleas’d  with  his  fragrant  repose. 
He  thought  of  some  token  to  prove 
How  much  he  regarded  the  Rose. 

He  said,  my  dear  Child,  for  thy  shade. 
Of  me  ask  what  favour  you  please; 

I  '11  grant  it ;  for  by  thy  sweet  aid 

I ’ve  slumber’d  with  pleasure  and  ease. 


Confer  then  on  me,  I  desire. 

The  Rose’s  mild  spirit  reply’d, 

A  charm  that  each  maid  will  a-imire, 
And  wear  in  her  bosom  with  pride. 

With  Moss  I  will  deck  thee,  my  Child, 
The  Moss  Rose  in  future  thy  name} 
Thus  Nature  with  Graces  so  mild 
Will  add  to  thy  beauty  and  fame. 


Ye  fair  ones  nmst  all  now  confess, 

That  rubies  and  diamonds  are  nought, 
When  summon’d  to  finish  your  dresa. 
Compar’d  with  what  Nature  points  out. 

Seaham,  Eel.  5.  Richard  Wallis. 
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rROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Commons,  Fch.  23. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought 
forward  his  financial  arrangement  for 
this  and  two  succeeding  years.  He  com¬ 
menced  with  a  concise  statement  of  the 
public  income  and  expenditure,  and  took 
the  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  the  unequivocal  proofs  of 
progressive  prosperity  afforded  by  the  flou¬ 
rishing  condition  of  the  Customs  and  the 
other  chief  branches  of  the  Revenue.  Hav¬ 
ing  paid  some  compliments  to  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  for  the  portion  of  his  debt 
which  he  has  agreed  to  discharge,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proceeded 
to  communicate  the  measures  which  be 
should  propose  for  the  arrangement  and 
dis])ositk)n  of  the  Revenue.  The  “  God 
senrl”  from  Austria,  he  said,  afforded  in  the 
first  place,  an  opportunity  for  fulfulling  the 
declared  intention  of  Parliament,  by  a  fur¬ 
ther  grant  in  favour  of  the  interests  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  he  should  therefore  propose  500,000Z. 
for  the  erection  of  Churches.  He  should 
also  propose  to  grant  300,000Z.  by  two  an¬ 
nual  instalments,  for  the  repairs  of  Windsor 
Castle,  and  other  grants  for  the  King’s  li¬ 
brary,  and  for  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Anger- 
stein’s  pictures,  which  were,  he  said,  valued 
at  57,000Z.  and  would  lay  a  foundation  for  a 
national  gallery  of  paintings  worthy  of  the 
taste  and  wealth  of  England.  These  were 
all  the  contingent  expenses,  which  he  ob¬ 
served  were  more  than  provided  for  by  the 
contingent  Revenue.  Taking  the  present 
state  ot  the  Revenue  as  his  term  of  compu¬ 
tation,  Ive  calculated,  that  at  the  termination 
of  tiirce  years,  w'ere  not  the  present  peace 
interrupted,  we  should  have,  upon  the  four 
years  ending  in  1827,  a  clear  surplus  of 
4,13(>,OOOZ.  The  whole  of  this  surplus  he 
would  apply  to  the  remission  of  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  a  million  annually  according 
to  the  following  classification  : 

A  Reduction  of  the  Rum  duty 

of  1.9.  1 2cZ.  per  gallon . j^.150,000 

A  Remission  of  the  London  Coal 
duty  of  3s.  4r7.  per  chaldron, 
accompanied  by  a  permission  to 
introduce  inland  coal — nominal 
loss  2O0,O00Z. 

actual  loss . .  100^000 

A  Reduction  of  the  Import 
and  of  the  Export  duties  on 
wool  each  to  one  penny  per 

po4nd . . . . . . .  350,000 

A  Reduction  of  the  Silk  duties...  4f)2,000 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  declared 
an  intentiem  of  abolishing  the  whole  system 


of  bounties,  beginning  with  the  bounties 
on  the  whale  and  herring  fisheries,  and  the 
bounties  upon  coarse  linens  (under  7d.  a 
yard),  and  proceeding  by  a  gradual  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  bounties  on  other  linens,  at  the 
rate  of  1 0  per  cent,  per  annum. 

With  respect  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
4  per  cents,  which  was  the  immediate  object 
of  his  motion,  Mr.  Rohinson  observed,  that 
tire  necessity  of  giving  six  months  notice 
of  payment,  which  existed  in  the  case  of  the 
4  per  cents,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him 
to  follow  exactly  the  course  taken  by  his 
predecessor  in  dealing  with  the  5  per  caits. 
with  regard  to  which  no  notice  was  required. 
The  necessity  of  notice  compelled  him  to 
invite  the  assent  of  the  Stockholders  to  a 
commutation,  Instead  of  challenging  their 
dissent.  He  would,  therefore,  he  said,  give 
notice  to  the  holders  of  4  per  cents,  stock, 
that  if  they  did  not  accept  stock  at  8^  per 
cent.  (lOOZ  for  lOOZ.)  they  should  be  paid 
off  in  October  next ;  but  that  such  as 
would  accept  the  proposed  commutation 
should  be  entitled  to  a  guarantee  of  3^  per 
cent,  should  not  be  paid  off  for  five  years. 
The  whole  amount  of  4  per  cents,  outstand¬ 
ing,  he  rated  at  75  millions,  one  third  of 
which  he  proposed  to  pay  off  or  commute 
annually,  until  the  whole  should  be  liqui¬ 
dated. 

Resolutions,  founded  on  the  details  for 
reducing  the  interest  on  the  4  per  cents. 
were  tlien  read  and  agreed  to. 

Feh.  24.  Mr.  Williams  brought  forward 
his  proposed  motion  for  a  Committee  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  forms  and  practices  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  with  a  view  to  their 
reformation.  The  learned  Gentleman  intro¬ 
duced  his  motion  in  a  speech  of  great  length, 
distinguished  for  its  temper,  ingenuity,  and 
legal  learning.  The  tojiics  of  it  wei’e^  the 
vexatious  delays  and  ruinous  expenses  of  suits 
in  Equity.  —  Mr.  Peel  vindicated  the  Lord 
Chancellor  from  every  imputation  of  self- 
interested  conduct,  but  confessed  the  ex¬ 
istence  to  an  intolerable  extent  of  the  griev¬ 
ances  adverted  to  by  Mr.  Williams ;  these 
grievances  had  not  escaped  the  Chancellor 
or  the  Government,  the  former  having  sug¬ 
gested  the  issuing  of  a  Commission  of  In¬ 
quiry  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  having  adopted  the  suggestion. 

Feh.  26.  Mr.  .^^Z'crcromZ)?/,  having .  first 
caused  to  be  read  the  Petltipn  from  the  City 
of  Edinburgh,  which  he  presented  last  jyear, 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  ensure 
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the  effectual  Representation  of  the  City 
OF  Kdinburgu  ill  Parliament.  In  sxipport 
of  his  proposition,  he  stated  the  Petition  of 
last  year  was  signed  by  seven  thousand 
householders,  rated  at  bl.  per  annum  and 
upwards,  and  that  these  were  three-fourths 
in  number  of  the  actual  number  of  house¬ 
holders  so  rated.  He  said,  that  though  the 
City  of  Edinburgh  contained  one  hundred 
thousand  persons,  the  most  orderly  and  in¬ 
telligent  in  his  Alajesty  s  dominions,  though 
the  number  of  householders  was  21,000,  of 
whom  10,000  were  rated  at  6 andupwaidsj 
notwithstanding  that  Edinburgh  possessed 
.all  these  claims  to  a  popular  representation, 
the  nominal  constituents  of  the  Alember  for 
Edinburgh  were  but  the  33  members  of  the 
Town  Council,  and  the  actual  electors  were 
nineteen  of  that  body  who  nominated  them¬ 
selves  and  their  colleagues. — Mr.  S.  IVurt- 
Ley  opposed  the  motion  as  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  as  au  uncalled 
for  example  of  dangerous  innovation. — On 
a  division  it  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
92  to  75. 

March  1 .  Mr.  Alercromhy  moved  to  ob¬ 
tain  leave  to  establish  in  evidence  certain 
words  used  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  on  Saturday  Feb.  28, 
which  words  the  honourable  Member  con¬ 
strued  to  impute  to  himself  the  assertion  of 
a  falsehood  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  by  consequence  to  constitute  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
The  following  were  the  particular  words 
ascribed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor :  With 

respect  to  appeals  and  re-hearings,  it  is  sup- 
jMised  that  1  nave  heard  them  on  new  evi¬ 
dence,  and  thereby  brought  discredit  on 
some  part  of  the  Court.  It  is  an  utter 
Falsehood  !  Therefore,  really,  before 
things  are  so  represented,  particularly  by 
gentlemen  with  gowns  on  their  backs,  they 
shoold  at  least  take  care  to  be  accurate,  for  it 
is  their  business  to  be  so.” — Brougham, 
Mr.  Scarlett,  Mr.  IV.  IVilliams,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  &c.  &c.  supported  the  motion, 
which  on  the  other  hand,  was  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Canning,  Peel,  fVjnn,  and  the  At¬ 
torney  aod  Solicitor- General. —  The  motion 
for  calling  evidence  to  the  Bar  was  ulti¬ 
mately  rejected  by  a  majority  of  151  to  102. 

March  4.  A  Petition  for  the  Silk 
Weavers  of  Coventry  came  under  discus- 
eioti,  complaining  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer’s  proposition  of  admitting 
French  silks  was  likely  to  destroy  their 
trade.  The  petitioners  claimed  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature,  on  the  ground  that 
while  the  Corn  Laws  remained  in  force,  and 
while  they  hod  to  support  a  much  greater 
weight  of  taxation  than  any  other  Euro¬ 
pean  manufacturers,  they  could  not  contend 
uiKin  equal  terms  with  the  silk  weavers  of 
France.  In  presenting  the  Petition,  Mr. 


Ellice  observed,  as  a  remarkable  coincidence, 
that  while  the  master  manufacturers  were 
jireparing  it,  the  working  weavers  were  as¬ 
sembling  to  strike  for  higher  wages. — Mr, 
Robertson  defended  the  proposition  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  greatly  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  parties  who  were  now  remon¬ 
strating  against  it. 

March  b.  The  Silk  I'rade  was  again  under 
discussion,  upon  the  presentation  of  a  Pe¬ 
tition  from  'Paunton  by  Mr.  Baring.  The 
Hon.  Member,  in  his  introductory  speech, 
took  occasion  to  express  an  opinion  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  pushing 
too  far  the  abstract  principles  of  political 
economy.  He  said,  that  without  a  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws,  an  absolute  emancipation  of 
Foreign  Trade  would  be  partial  and  unjust, 
and  dangerous  to  the  British  manufacturer ; 
and  explained,  that  his  own  opinions  of  free 
trade  went  only  to  the  liberation  of  domes¬ 
tic  commerce. — Mr.  Ellice,  Mr.  Davenport, 
Mr.  Denman,  Mr.  T.  Wilson,  Sir  J.  IVrol-' 
tesley,  and  Mr.  Portrnan,  supported  the 
prayer  of  the  Petition ;  ns  did  Sir  Thomas 
Lethbridge,  who  ridiculed  the  r.eal  for  theo¬ 
rising,  manifested  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  and  observed,  that  as  to  th« 
Corn  Laws,  for  himself  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  see  them  somewhat  relaxed,  as  lie  wished 
to  see  corn  no  higher  than  at  present,  “  live 
and  let  live”  being  the  maxim  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest.  The  proposed  regulation 
of  the  Silk  Duties  was,  on  the  other  Imul, 
supported  by  Messrs.  Canning,  Peel,  Ihis- 
kisson,  Hume,  Haldima^ul,  Maher ly,  Phil¬ 
lips,  J.  Smith,  W.  Smith,  and  Sir  J.  Neiv- 
port. 

In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  through  in¬ 
disposition,  Mr.  Huskissnn  undertook  to 
move  the  resolutions  in  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Huskisson  then  proceeded  to  move 
the  resolutions  relative  to  the  Silk  Trade. 
He  commenced  with  a  repetition  of  all  the 
usual  arguments  in  favour  of  the  utmost 
freedom  of  commerce,  and  then  proceeded 
to  draw  an  analogy  as  to  what  the  British 
Silk  Trade  might  be,  from  wliat  the  Britisli 
Cotton  Trade  had  become.  The  ex|>ort5 
of  manufactured  Cotton  had,  lie  said,  mul¬ 
tiplied  since  1780  in  the  prodigious  ratio  of 
forty  to  one,  though  this  might  be  called  an 
exotic  manufacture,  while  the  export  of 
Woollen — our  native  manufacture,  had  in 
the  same  periotl  increased  only  one  third. 
He  disclaimed  any  impatience  to  put  in 
practice  the  doctrines  of  political  economy 
which  he  entertained  but  he  explained  that 
the  present  condition  of  the  world  offered 
opportunities  to  secure  the  Silk  Trade  which 
might  never  return.  The  question  of  time, 
he  said,  had  given  him  much  uneasiness, 
as  every  period  upon  which  he  could  fix 
must  affect  injuriously  one  interest  or  an¬ 
other  ; 
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other ;  he  had,  however,  finally,  come  to  the 
determination  that,  as  respected  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  import  duties  on  raw  silk,  the 
earliest  period  would  be  the  best,  and  he 
should  therefore  propose,  that  that  measure 
should  come  into  operation  on  the  25th 
inst.  instead  of  the  5th  July,  as  at  first  in¬ 
tended  by  the"  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  removal  of  the  prohibitory  duties  upon 
foreign  manufactured  silks  might,  he  thought, 
l)e  advantageously  postponed  ;  and  he  should 
therefore  fix,  for  the  removal  of  those  du¬ 
ties,  the  5th  of  July  1826.  (The  annun- 
eiatlen  of  this  postponement  M'as  received 
with  loud  cheers  in  the  House  ;  and  with  a 
very  extraordinary  expression  of  satisfaction 
and  gratitude  by  the  silk-weavers  in  the  gal¬ 
lery,  passages,  and  streets — a  clapping  of 
liands,  which  lasted  several  minutes.)  The 
Riglu  Hon.  Gentleman  then  entered  into  an 
explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  he  pro¬ 
posed,  by  way  of  drawbacks,  to  meet  the 
case  of  persons  holding  large  quantities  of 
silk,  for  which  they  had  paid  the  duties. — 
Mr.  Raring  opposed  the  whole  plan  as 
likely  to  ruin  the  working  silk-weavers,  and 
to  frighten  the  master  manufacturers  to 
withdraw'  their  capital  from  a  trade  in  which 
they  would  have  to  contend  with  the  greater 
skill,  more  perfect  machinery,  and  low'er  rate 
of  wages,  of  their  French  rivals.  —  Mr. 
JValtace  supported  the  measure,  as  did 
some  other  Members  ;  and  Mr.  Davenport, 
Mr,  Ellice,  Mr.  Alderman  Heygate,  and 
several  others,  opposed  it.  The  resolution 
was  agi’eed  to  without  a  division. 

March  9.  Mr.  Grattan  presented  a  Pe¬ 
tition  from  some  of  the  Irish  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  Bishops,  complaining  that  the 
money  bestowed  by  Parliament  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  was  confided 
almost  exclusively  to  the  management  of 
Protestants  who  were  in  the  habit  of  teach¬ 
ing  the  children,  committed  to  their  care, 
to  read  the  Holy  Scriptures,  without  note 
or  comment,  contrary  to  the  practice  and 
interests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. — 
Mr.  Goulbnm  resisted  the  object  of  the  Pe¬ 
titioners,  which,  he  said,  was  nothing  less 
than  to  obtain  a  separate  fund  for  the  ex- 
cluslv#  education  of  Catholics. — Sir  J.  Netu- 
porl  lamented  the  presentation  of  the  Peti¬ 
tion,  which  is  considered  likely  to  injure 
the  interests  of  the  Catholics.—- Mr.  Date- 
son  made  some  objection  against  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  title  of  Bishops  by  the 
Petitioners,  which  assumption  was  de¬ 
fended  by  Mr.  Plunkett. — Mr.  Abercromby 
avowed  his  approbation  of  the  course  which 
had  been  taken  by  the  Kildare-street  So¬ 
ciety  of  Dublin,”  to  which  the  Parliamentary 
Grants  had  been  made;  and  Mr.  E.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  stated  that  in  only  six  years  the  So¬ 
ciety  had  multiplied  the  number  of  schools 
in  the  Counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  from 
3  to  108. — Mr.  D.  Brotvn  professed  to  con- 
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cur  in  the  views  of  the  Catholic  Bishops. — 
Mr.  Peel  said,  that  in  educating  the  Irish 
poor,  two  objects  ought  to  be  kept  always 
in  view.  The  first  was,  to  unite  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
course  of  educiitlon ;  and  the  second  was, 
to  studiously  avoid  any  approach  to  proselyt- 
ism.  These  objects  had  never,  he  said,  been 
lost  sight  of  by  the  “  Kildare-street  Society.” 

Mr.  Goulbum  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  Irish  Tithe  Act  of 
last  year.  He  gave  an  explanation  of  his 
intended  alterations. — Mr.  Grattan  alluded 
to  severel  defects  In  the  Bill  of  last  year,  of 
which  he  had  personal  experience.  —  Mr. 
Hume  said  that  there  was  but  one  remedy, 
and  that  was  to  break  up  the  Church  Esta¬ 
blishment  in  Ireland. — Mr.  Peel  reproved 
the  last  speaker  w  th  some  severity ;  and, 
after  a  short  conversation,  leave  was  granted. 


House  of  Lords,  March  16. 

The  Marcjuis  of  Lansdown  moved  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Throne,  recommending  the  im¬ 
mediate  recognition  of  the  South  American 
States,  and  enforced  his  motion  in  a  speech 
of  extraordinary  ability,  by  arguments  drawn 
from  the  strength  and  stability  of  the  States 
in  question,  the  utter  impossibility  of  their 
being  ever  re-conquered  by  Spain,  and  the 
wisdom  and  justice  of  Great  Britain’s  form¬ 
ing  the  most  intimate  connection  with 
the  free  governments  of  the  New  World, 
as  a  support  and  counterpoise  against  the 
conspiracy  of  Despots  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe. — The  Earl  of  Liverpool  avowed 
his  cordial  concurrence  in  '1  the  general 
propositions  and  principles  advanced  by  the 
Noble  Marquis,  but  defended  the  deliberation 
of  Ministers  in  acknowledging  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  South  American  States,  by  a 
reference  to  the  history  of  Spain  and  her 
colonies  during  the  period  which  had  elapsed 
from  the  first  manifestation  of  a  desire  of 
independence  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
Through  the  early  part  of  this  period,  he 
said,  we  were  in  the  closest  alliance  with 
Spain,  and  could  not  therefore  interfere  to 
aid  her  revolted  colonies  ;  and  subsequently 
the  weak  and  distracted  state  of  that  king¬ 
dom  would  have  rendered  any  unkind  inter¬ 
ference  on  our  part  in  the  highest  degree 
dishonourable.  He  maintained,  however, 
that,  though  under  these  circumstances  the 
British  Government  has  abstained  from  a 
formal  recognition,  it  had,  by  its  injunction 
against  foreign  interference,  and  by  the  ab¬ 
juration  of  such  interference,  which  it  ex¬ 
torted  from  France,  rendered  services  to  the 
South  Americans  worth  a  thousand  recog¬ 
nitions.  He  concluded  by  proposing  an 
amendment  expressive  of  the  confidence  of 
the  House  in  the  measures  of  Government. 
— 'Lords  Calthorpe  and  Roseberry  supported 
the  ameiidment,  and  Lord  Etlenborough  op¬ 
posed  it.  On  a  division  the  amendment  wsw 
carried  by  a  majority  of  95  to  24. 
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In  the  House  of  Commons  the  same  day, 
Mr.  Hume  renewed  his  efforts  to  procure  the 
abolition  of  military  flogging.  'I'he  motion 
was  opposed  with  much  ability  by  Sir  //. 
Fieian,  who  asserted  (while  he  lamented  the 
fact)  that  flogging  was  indispensable  to  the 
discipline  of  the  army.  Mr.  Hume’s  mo¬ 
tion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  127  to  47. 

House  of  Commons,  March  16’. 

Tlie  great  cjuestion  of  the  condition  of 
the  \^'est  Indian  slaves  came  under  discus¬ 
sion.  The  speech  of  Mr.  Camtwg  w&s  full, 
clear,  and  candid,  and  of  the  mildest  and 
most  conciliating  temper.  That  the  com¬ 
munications  made  in  it  partook  of  the 
satisfactory  character,  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  abstract  of  the  order  in  Council, 
by  wliich  a  milder  treatment  of  the  Negro 
was  enjoined  to  persons  in  authority ;  1 . 
The  use  of  the  whip,  so  indecent  and  so 
shocking,  is  to  be  utterly  abolished  in  re¬ 
gard  to  female  slaves. — 2.  The  whip  is  no 
longer  borne  by  the  driver  in  the  field ;  to 
be  no  longer  employed  as  a  summary  punish¬ 
ment  of  the  male  Negroes ;  to  be  wholly 
laid  aside  as  a  stimulus  to  labour,  and  resorted 
to  only  as  a  chastisement  for  misbehaviour, 
deliberately  proved  and  recorded. — 3.  Am¬ 
ple  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  Negroes,  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  two  Bishops,  with  regular  clergy 
under  them. — 4.  Marriage  is  to  be  encou¬ 
raged,  families  never  to  be  separated,  and 
the  property  of  the  slave  is  to  be  protected 
by  positive  law. — 5.  Banks  are  to  be  esta¬ 
blished,  in  which  the  slave  may  deposit  his 
earnings  ;  the  money  so  placed  to  be  sacred, 
in  all  cases,  from  the  master’s  grasp. — 6. 
The  testimony  of  slaves,  under  certain  limi¬ 
tations  depending  on  personal  character,  is 
to  be  received  in  all  civil  cases,  except  when 
the  master’s  immediate  Interests  are  con- 
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cerned,  and  In  all  criminal  cases,  except 
when  the  life  of  a  white  person  is  involved. 
— 7.  The  slave  who  has  acquired  a  certain 
sura  of  money  is  to  have  the  pou'cr  of  pur¬ 
chasing  his  own  manumission,  or  that  of  his 
wife  or  child;  and  thus  the  father  may  be¬ 
come,  as  it  is  fit  he  should,  the  Instrument 
of  liberty  to  his  offspring,  fn  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  the  experiment  is  to  be  tried  in  the 
conquered  colonies  alone ;  and  it  is  hojK-d 
that  the  old  fingllsh  colonies,  with  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  Legislative  Assemblies,  will 
not  fail  to  follow  so  excellent  an  example. — 
Mr.  Canning  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill 
making  the  slave-trade  piracy. 

March  18.  Lord  c/.  Russel  brought  for¬ 
ward  a  motion  respecting  the  occupation  of 
Spain  by  France.  He  admitted  that,  in  the 
present  posture  of  public  affairs,  this  coun¬ 
try  ought  not  to  court  a  war;  but  he  con¬ 
tended  that  Ministers  might,  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  provoking  hostilities,  interpose  to  for¬ 
bid  an  invasion  of  South  America,  by  Spain, 
so  long  as  Spain  remains  under  the  dominion 
of  France.  —  Sir  Robert  JVilson  supported 
the  Noble  Lord’s  proposition  in  an  explicit 
and  very  tempei'ute  s})eech. — Mr.  Catnting 
replied  to  the  arguments  of  Lord  ,7.  Russell 
and  Sir  R.  JVilson,  speaking  with  the  ut¬ 
most  kindness  of  the  latter.  He  maintained 
that  the  continuance  of  the  French  army 
in  Spain  was  not  desireable  nor  desired  by 
the  French  Government,  but  that  it  was 
necessary  to  «ave  the  people  of  Spain  from 
mutual  destruction  ;  in  conclusion,  he  ani¬ 
madverted,  in  a  very  happy  vein  of  plea¬ 
santry,  upon  the  romantic  expeditions  of  Sir 
R.  VVilson  and  Lord  Nugent,  styling  the 
noble  adventurer  “  an  enormous  breaea- — of 
neutrality.”  —  An  amendment  approving  of 
the  measures  of  ministers,  proposed  by  Mr. 
Littleton,  was  carried  without  a  division. 

x\  NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

On  Monday  the  2 2d  inst.  the  King  of 
France  opened  the  Session  of  1824.  The 
King’s  Address  to  the  Chambers  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  enthusiasm.  It  breathed 
the  spirit  of  conciliation,  but  contained  no¬ 
thing  extraordinary.  The  Journal  des  De¬ 
buts  has  a  triumphant  article  upon  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  late  elections,  which  appears  to 
have  been  such  as  to  atford  to  the  Royalists 
some  ground  for  exultation.  The  Opposi¬ 
tion,  which  in  the  last  Chamber  numbered 
116'  Members,  is  said  now  to  muster  but  17  ; 
and  vrhat  is,  perhaps,  of  more  importance 
to  the  ease  of  the  Ministry  than  the 
mere  numerical  decrease  —  iVlanuel,  and 
■other  liljeral  orators,  are  among  the  ex¬ 
cluded. 

SPAIN. 

Accounts  fiom  Madrid  state,  that  Ferdi- 
asaud  has  relaxed  in  his  severity  to  the  Con¬ 


stitutionalists,  at  the  intercession  of  the 
French  Ambassador  and  Sir  VV.  A’Court. 
He  had,  indeed,  positively  refused  to  grant 
the  amnesty  so  long  desired  and  expected, 
but  had  ordered  the  Governors  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  to  issue  circulars,  calling  upon  the 
authorities  to  alter  their  mode  of  conduct 
towards  the  Constitutionalists. 

The  Spanish  provinces  are  tolerably  tran¬ 
quil,  but  trade  is  at  a  stand,  and  the  greatest 
distress  prevails,  so  that  the  emigrations  are 
numerous.  A  Decree  establishes  a  Junta  of 
Ministers,  which  is  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the 
education  of  youth,  of  which  religion  will 
be  the  basis.  Posts  are  established  .for  the 
.security  of  Madrid,  which  communicate, at 
night  with  the  sentinels. 

intelligence  has  arrived,  that  the  Alge¬ 
rines  have  already  taken  1 0  Spanish  vessels ; 
and  that  in  a  landing,  effected  during  the 
night  on  the  coast  of  Valencia,  they  carried 
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off  47  persons,  men,  women,  and  children, 

&s  slaves. 

ITALY  AND  SWITZERLAND. 

Letters  from  Rome,  dated  March  G,  state 
that  great  mortality  prevails  there  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  intense  cold.  The  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood  were  covered  ivlth 
snow,  and  tlie  Argentina  theatre  had  been 
closed  for  several  davs,  owing  to  the  illness 
of  the  principal  singers  caused  by  cold  taken 
at  the  theatre.  The  accounts  from  Switzer¬ 
land  speak  of  the  winter  there  as  one  of  the 
most  severe  that  has  been  known  for  several 
years — at  a  short  distance  from  Berne,  an 
avalanche  had  carried  away  a  building  and 
animals  to  a  distance  of  nearly  1000  yards. 

GREECE  AND  TURKEY. 

Interesting  information  relative  to  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  Greece  has  been  received  in  London. 
The  Hon.  Leicester  Stanhope,  who  had  been 
for  some  time  attempting  to  form  a  corps  of 
artillery,  has  at  length  succeeded  to  the  ut¬ 
most  extent  of  his  wishes,  and  now  boasts 
tliat  the  Greeks  have  a  force  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  to  reduce  all  the  fortresses  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks.  Lord  Byron  continues 
the  srml  of  the  Greek  cause,  and  is  every 
where  jiopuJar. 

The  Porte  has  made  a  strong  remonstrance 
to  our  Ambassador,  Lord  Strangford,  on  the 
mtjcrfcrence  of  Lord  Byron  and  other  Eng¬ 
lishmen  in  its  quarrel  with  the  Greeks. 

The  Greeks  have  seized  some  Austrian 
vessels,  attempting  to  convey  supplies  to 
the  garrison  of  Patras,  and  refuse  to  restore 
them. 

AFRICA. 

By  dispatches  received  at  the  Admiralty 
■  from  Vice-admiral  Sir  Harry  Neale,  dated 
the  25th  of  February,  off  Algiers,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Sir  Harry  was  maintaining  a  strict 
blockade  of  that  port. 

The  Algerines  appear  to  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  cruising  against  the  Spaniards. 

'  The  captain  of  a  vessel  arrived  at  Gibraltar, 
from  Oran,  on  tlie  5th  inst.  reported  having 
met  an  Algerine  squadron  off  that  port,  re¬ 
turning  to  Algiers  to  refit,  having  five  Spa¬ 
nish  prizes  in  company. 

SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Emperor  of  the  Brazils  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  project  of  a  new  Constitution, 
which  declares  Brazil  independent,  and  esta¬ 
blishes  an  hereditary,  constitutional,  and  re¬ 
presentative  monarchy.  Both  Houses  of 
Legislation  are  to  be  elective ;  and  the 
elective  franchise  is  extended  to  all  free 
Brazilian  subjects,  with  the  exception  of 
fcrvants  and  paupers.  The  deputies  are  to 
be  elected  for  four  years,  the  senators  for 
life. 

It  appears,  by  letters  from  Mexico  to  the 


2d  of  February,  that  a  commotion  took 
place  in  that  city  on  the  23d  of  .January, 
and  five  following  days,  which  had  its  origin 
in  an  attempt  of  Lobato,  the  General  com¬ 
manding  the  troops  in  the  capital,  to  dictate 
to  the  Congress  and  Executive  Bower  mea¬ 
sures  for  removing  all  European  Spaniards, 
and  “  Americans,  little  attached  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  liberty,”  from  employments  under 
the  Republic.  The  Congress  seemed  to 
have  been  alarmed  at  this  demonstration, 
and  so  far  submitted,  as  to  declare  that  the 
Spaniards  should  be  removed  from  their  em- 
])Ioyments ;  but  in  the  mean  time  ordered 
the  troops  to  lay  down  their  arms.  On  the 
24th  the  Generals  and  Commandants  in 
Chief  of  the  corps  in  quarters  at  Mexico 
met  and  came  to  tlie  resolution,  that  they 
would  not  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  Sove¬ 
reign  Constituent  Congress  placed  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Power  in  the  bands  of  Americans  of 
known  patriotic  sentiments.  The  disturb¬ 
ances  continued  to  the  27th,  when,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  secession  of  a  great  part  of 
the  troops  from  their  Commanders,  the  Con¬ 
gress  were  enabled  to  cause  the  heads  of  the 
insurrection  to  be  arrested.  One  was  shot, 
and  22  ordered  to  be  tried  by  Councils  of 
War ;  and  up  to  the  date  of  the  latest  ad¬ 
vices  tranquillity  had  not  again  been  inter¬ 
rupted. 

Advices  of  the  disperson  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendents  under  General  Santa  Cruz,  near 
the  river  Desaguadero,  and  their  subsequent 
evacuation  of  Upper  Peru,  have  been  re¬ 
ceived.  The  fruits  of  the  whole  of  the  last 
campaign  in  Upper  Peru  have  consequently 
been  lost  hy  the  Independents,  and  much 
must  now  depend  on  General  Bolivar’s 
energy  and  resources.  According  to  the 
latest  accounts  from  Lima,  Bolivar  was  then 
at  that  place,  and  in  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme  authority.  Tlie  Congress  had  been 
dissolved,  and  a  military  government  substi¬ 
tuted  in  the  mean  time.  His  Excellency  is 
said  to  have  succeeded  in  establlshuig  peace 
and  union  amongst  the  Patriots  ;  and  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  soon  be  able  to  take 
the  field  with  an  army  of  upwards  of  1 1,400 
men. 

WEST  INDIES. 

Jamaica  Papers  of  the  8th  ult.  state  that 
fourteen  slaves  were  tried  at  Montego  bay 
on  the  28th  Jan.  on  an  indictment  for  com¬ 
bining  in  a  rebellious  conspiracy.  Thirteen 
were  found  guilty  and  one  discharged,  the 
evidence  against  him  having  been  deemed 
insufficient.  Three  of  the  convicted  ne¬ 
groes  were  sentenced  to  be  transported  off 
the  island  for  life,  and  the  others  to  con¬ 
finement  in  the  workhouse  for  different 
terms,  none  of  which  exceed  twelve  months, 
to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  and  to  be  whipped 
twice,  not  exceeding  thirty-nine  lashes  each 
time. 
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SOUTH  PACIFIC. 

Otaheite. 

Tlie  following  interesting  particulars  are 
extracted  from  a  letter,  dated  May  13,1823  : 

“  The  Isle  of  Otaheite  is  now  so  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Captain 
Cook,  in  1767,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  give  you  a  complete  idea  in  so  short  a 
letter,  written  In  all  haste.  The  Mission¬ 
aries  have  totally  changed  the  direction  of 
the  morals  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants. 
Idolatry  exists  no  longer;  Christianity  is 
generally  adopted.  The  women  now  behave 
with  extraordinary  reserve ;  they  no  longer 
go  on-board  the  ships  ;  and  even  on  land  it 
isrimpossible  to  form  with  them  the  least  con¬ 
nection,  or  the  least  attachment.  Marriages 
are  contracted  as  in  Europe  ;  even  the  King, 
at  present,  can  have  but  one  wife.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  destroying  children,  and  human  sa- 
cTifices,  no  longer  take  place  ;  almost  all 
the  inhabitants  can  read  and  write  ;  they  all 


have  religious  hooks  written  in  thietr  lan¬ 
guage,  and  printed  in  the  island.  Sixty-^ix 
magnificent  churches  have  been  built,  and 
twice  a  week  the  people  go  in  great  devotion 
to  hear  the  preacher.  Individuals  are  often 
seen  taking  notes  with  pencil  and  paper  of 
the  most  interesting  passages  of  the  sermon. 
The  Missionaries  yearly  convoke  at  Paparo 
the  whole  of  the  jmpulatlon,  which  amounts 
to  7000  souls.  This  Assembly  is  at  present 
holden.  There  is  now  a  discussion  going  on 
respectiug  a  new  code  of  laws,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  chiefs  of  the  nation  ascend  the  tribune, 
and  speak  for  whole  hours  with  a  vehemence 
truly  extraordinary.  About  two  months 
ago  the  Island  of  Otaheite  declared  itself  in¬ 
dependent  jjf  England ;  it  only  recognises 
her  Missionaries.  A  red  flag,  with  a  white 
star  in  the  upper  corner,  is  now  mounted  on 
the  point  which  llougaiuville  named  Point 
Venus.” 
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INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

We  regret  exceedingly  to  state,  that  the 
disturbances  in  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Kil¬ 
kenny,  continue.  They  are  of  a  nature  that 
must  inflict  pain  On  every  man  who  has  a  re¬ 
gard  for  this  miserable  country  and  its  wretch¬ 
ed  inhabitants,  to  whatever  rank  or  class 
they  may  belong.  In  Kildorrery,  Cork,  a 
murder  has  been  committed  on  a  man  named 
Sullivan.  Near  Buttevant,  in  the  same 
county,  the  house  of  Mr.  Ilward,  a  farmer, 
was  burnt.  In  Tipperary,  near  New  Inn,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Conway  had  his  skidl 
fractured,  of  which  he  died.  Mr.  Marum, 
in  Kilkenny,  was  waylaid  and  murdered.  At 
or  near  Callan,  in  the  same  county,  one 
Long,  a  process-server,  who  endeavoured  to 
levy  tithes,  was  murdered  on  the  same  day. 
In  Limerick  they  are  continuing  to  arrest 
under  the  Insurrection  Act.  Sixteen  men 
were  taken  up  on  the  20th  Inst,  in  Kil- 
meady  in  the  county  of  Dublin. 

The  Survey  of  Ireland  is  finally  decided 
upon.  Major  Colby  is  to  have  the  direction, 
and  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  it,  twenty  ca¬ 
dets  who  have  left  the  Woolwich  academy, 
and  are  waiting  for  Commissions  in  the  Ord  ■ 
nance  Corps,  have  been  ordered  on  that  ser¬ 
vice.  By  the  29th  March  they  were  to  be 
at  Cardiff  for  further  instruction  in  Land 
Surveying,  under  Mr.  Dawson  of  the  late 
Corps  of  Draftsmen,  with  whom  they  will 
remain  about  six  weeks,  and  then  proceed  to 
Ireland. 

The  attention  of  the  English  capitalists 
has  at  length  been  drawn  to  Ireland.  A 
company  has  been  for  some  time  forming 
undef  tho  auspices  of  the  leading  Irish 
hou5£3j  fpr  working  collieries  and  mines  in 


that  country,  which  has  l>een  ascertained 
to  abound  in  coal  and  minerals.  The  un¬ 
dertaking  is  w'arndy  seconded  by  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  coo-  ' 
nected  with  Ireland,  as  also  by  the  principal 
London  companies  holding  lajge  landed  pro-  ' 
perty  in  the  island. 

A  meeting  was  lately  held  at  Dublin,  Lord 
Cloncuri’y  in  the  Chair,  when  it  was  agreed 
to  form  an  association  for  the  purpose  of 
draining  the  bogs  of  Ireland.  It  is  calcu¬ 
lated  that  there  are  about  3,000,000  acres 
of  such  land  in  the  sister  kingdom.  The 
meeting  resolved  to  apply  to  Parliament  for 
an  act ;  and  a  great  number  of  persons  en¬ 
rolled  their  names  for  shares  of  the  new 
society. 

The  labourers  employed  by  the  trustees 
of  the  turnpike-road,  in  digging  gravel  in  a 
pit  nearly  opposite  the  Marquis  of  Granby 
public-house,  near  Reading,  have  discovered  . 
the  skeletons  of  at  least  45  human  bodies ; 
and  as  they  proceed  in  their  excavations 
are  still  discovering  more.  From  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  bodies  appeared  to  have 
been  heaped  together,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  they  are  the  remains  of  an  army 
— and,  it  is  most  probable,  of  that  com¬ 
manded  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  during  the 
period  of  the  rebellion,  as  it  appears  from 
Lord  Claren<lon,  that  in  the  early  part  of 
1643  the  Earl  marched  from  Windsor  with 
an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  foot,  and  above 
three  thousand  horse,  with  an  intention  of 
besieging  the  town,  which  was  then  one  of 
the  King’s  garrisons,  though  but  meanly 
fortified;  and  that  during  such  siege  “  there 
were  from  the  town  frequent  sallies  with 
good  success,  and  very  many  soldiers  and 
some  officers  of  the  enemy  were  killed.” 
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LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

The  communications  with  France  and 
Spain,  relative  to  the  South  American  pro¬ 
vinces,  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Par¬ 
liament  on  the  4th  instant,  are  of  consider¬ 
able  interest ;  as  declaring  the  decided  policy 
pursued  by  this  country.  They  comprise  a 
memorandum  of  a  conference  held  on  the 
.9th  of  last  October,  between  the  Prince  de 
Polignac  and  Mr.  Canning — a  letter  of  the 
yoth  of  December  from  Sir  W.  A’Court, 
with  its  inclosures — and  a  letter  of  the  30th 
of  January  from  Mr.  Canning  to  Sir  William. 
On  the  part  of  France,  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  conference  is  a  precise  decla¬ 
ration  that  the  French  Government  abjured, 
in  any  case,  any  design  in  acting  against  the 
Colonies  by  force  of  arms.  She  also  for¬ 
mally  disclaims  any  desire  to  appropriate 
any  part  of  them  to  herself ;  and  regards  as 
hopeless  the  idea  of  reducing  Spanish  -Ame¬ 
rica  to  the  state  of  its  former  relation  to 
Spain.  On  the  part  of  Spain,  an  earnest 
desire  is  expressed  that  all  the  Allies  would 
agree  to  a  conference  at  Paris,  to  devise 
means  of  adjusting  the  affairs  of  South 
America;  and  King  Ferdinand  declares  his 
willingness  to  consider  of  the  alterations 
which  events  have  produced  in  his  American 
Provinces,  and  of  the  relations  which  during 
the  disorders  have  been  formed  with  com¬ 
mercial  nations.  On  the  ])art  of  England, 
it  is  declared,  as  matter  of  opinion,  that  the 
recognition  of  such  of  the  new  States  as 

O 

have  established  de  facto  their  separate 
political  existence,  cannot  be  longer  delayed ; 
the  British  Government  has  no  desire  to 
anticipate  Spain  in  that  recognition  ;  but 
even  before  nriany  months  elapse,  the  desire 
of  leaving  the  precedency  to  the  latter  may 
be  overborne  by  considerations  of  a  more 
comprehensive  nature.  Should  Spain  de¬ 
termine  on  recognising  any  of  the  new 
States,  Great  Britain  would  willingly  afford 
its  countenance  to  a  negotiation  on  that 
basis.  She  asks  no  exclusive  privilege  of 
trade  for  herself,  but  merely  a  free  trade  for 
all,  allowing  Spain  herself  to  preserve  su¬ 
perior  commercial  advantages.  After  these 
explicit  declarations,  a  conference  with  the 
Allied  Powers  on  the  subject  appears  use¬ 
less,  and  is,  therefore,  declined  by  his 
Majesty. 

A  paper  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  presenting  an  abstract 
of  the  net  public  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  the  last  year ;  by 
which  it  appears  that  the  income  paid  to 
the  Exchequer  in  the  year  ending  Jan.  5, 
1824,  was  67,672,999/.  8s.  4|d.  the  ex¬ 
penditure  60,962,014/.  175.  ll^d.  leaving 
a  surplus  of  6,710,984/.  IO5.  b\d. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  laws,  and  their  con¬ 
sequences,  respecting  artizans  leaving  the 
kingdom  and  residing  abroad,  the  exporta¬ 


tion  of  machinery,  ike.  and  the  Workmen’s 
Combination  Law,  has  been  published,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  evidence.  It  is  clearly 
proved  by  several  engineers  and  others, 
that  these  laws  are  not  only  inoperative, 
but  in  numerous  cases  tend  to  produce  the 
evils  they  are  intended  to  prevent ;  and  that 
their  effect  is  to  throw  the  whole  of  the 
manufacture  of  niachinery  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  into  the  hands  of  those  who  can  easily 
procure  all  the  plans,  specifications  of  im¬ 
provements  of  machinery,  &.c.  and  who  are 
led  by  this  to  entice  the  best  workmen 
abroad,  with  promises  of  great  pecuniary 
advantages,  which  in  almost  every  instance 
are  broken  ;  and  by  the  present  state  of  the 
laws,  these  individuals  are  prevented  return¬ 
ing  to  their  own  country.  Almost  all  the 
witnesses  agree,  that  if  these  laws  were  ab¬ 
rogated,  it  would  be  far  more  difficult  to 
inveigle  the  workmen  ;  and  that  our  natural 
advantages  and  acquired  skill  would  ensure 
us  the  almost  exclusive  manufacture  of  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  world,  and  not  place  our  ma¬ 
nufacturers  in  a  more  disadvantageous  state 
than  at  present.  The  Combination  Laws 
are  also  stated  to  give  rise,  in  the  far  greater 
majority  of  instances,  to  the  very  evils  they 
were  adopted  to  prevent. 

H  Is  Majesty  has  decided  that  the  Ceno¬ 
taph,  to  the  Princess  Charlotte,  (see  vol. 
xc.  i.  349.  xcii.  li.  627)  shall  be  placed  in 
St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  near  the 
mortal  remains  of  the  lamented  Princess. 
We  are  glad  the  public  will  soon  have  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  this  effort  of  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Matthew  Wyatt. 

Earl  Grosvenor  has  given  a  piece  of  ground 
at  Pimlico,  whereon  a  new  Church  is  to  be 
built.  The  site  is  near  the  intended  new 
square,  by  the  King’s  Road. 

March  10.  The  King  has  been  pleased  to 
decide  that  one  uniform  system  of  Field  Ex¬ 
ercise  and  Movement  shall  be  established 
throughout  the  army,  and  all  General  Of¬ 
ficers,  Colonels,  and  Commanding  Officers 
of  Corps,  are  held  responsible  for  the  due 
and  accurate  performance  of  every  part  of 
the  Regulations  approved  by  his  Majesty, 
in  order  that  no  deviation  may  creep  Into 
practice. 

March  15.  The  first  pile  of  the  new 
London  Bridge  was  sunk  this  morning, 
amidst  the  cheers  of  a  great  number  of 
persons,  who  had  collected  on  both  sides 
of  the  watei',  and  on  the  West  side  of  Lon¬ 
don  Bridge,  to  witness  the  commencement 
of  this  undertaking. 

March  18.  A  fire  broke  out  In  the  ex¬ 
tensive  Wharfs  and  Warehouses  of  Messrs. 
Pickford  and  Co.  on  the  banks  of  the  City 
Road  Basin.  The  fire  was  first  observed  in 
the  interior  of  the  middle  row  of  Ware¬ 
houses,  and  80  rapid  was  its  progress,  as 
to  defy  every  effort  to  prevent  it  spreading 
destruction  ai'ound,  and  in  a  short  time  it 
communicated  to  the  building.  The  en¬ 
gines 
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gines  were  immediauly  brought  into  play, 
partly  standing  in  the  Canal,  while  the  fire¬ 
men  manned  a  boat,  and  boldly  ventured  as 
near  the  flames  as  the  scorching  heat  would 
allow  them.  The  warehouses  where  the  fire 
originated,  being  stored  with  goods,  parti¬ 
cularly  from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  BirminghaiU,  and  Sheffield,  de¬ 
fied  all  exertions  to  save  a  single  article. 
Mr.  Piclfford’s  property,  it  is  said,  is  in¬ 
sured  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  his 
total  loss  ;  but,  we  regret  to  state,  that  such 
is  not  the  case  with  a  great  quantity  of  mer¬ 
chants’  property, 

March  24.  Tliis  morning,  at  three 
o’clock,  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of 
Woolwich  was  thrown  into  the  greatest 
confusion  by  an  alarm  of  fire.  It  was  as¬ 
certained  that  the  flames  proceeded  from 
the  house  and  premises  of  Mr.  Chambers, 
baker  and  flour-factor,  and  a  small  cluster 
of  houses  called  Ashdown,  in  the  parish  of 
Woolwich,  and  within  a  few  minutes’  walk 
of  the  Dock-yard  ;  and  in  less  than  ten  mi¬ 
nutes  the  whole  range  of  houses  composing 
Ashdown  presented  one  grand  mass  of 
flames,  illuminating  the  country  round  for 
several  miles.  The  Marines  composing  the 
garrison  at  Woolwich  were  beat  to  quart¬ 
ers,  and  500  men  were  placed  under  arms. 
There  are  in  all  twelve  houses  reduced  to 
ashes,  besides  several  sheds,  and  some  hay 
and  straw  ricks. , 


THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

New  Pieces. 

CovENT  Garden. 

March  11.  A  new  Comedy,  in  five  acts, 
entitled.  Pride  shall  have  a  Fall.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  Rev.  George  Croly,  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Angel  of  the  World,”  “  Ca¬ 
tiline,”  &c.  As  a  dramatic  production,  it 
was  calculated  to  excite  a  powerful  interest, 
and  was  received  with  unbounded  applause. 
As  a  specimen  of  literary  talent,  and  ster¬ 
ling  composition,  it  is  in  no  way  unworthy 
of  its  author ;  and  we  consider  that  the 
piece,  will  afford  as  much  gratification  by 
perusal  in  the  closet,  as  by  representation 
on  the  stage.  The  plot  is  very  simple,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  brief  outline. — 
Victoria,  daughter  of  a  Sicilian  merchant, 
has  been  betrothed  to  Lorenzo,  an  officer  of 
hussars.  During  his  absence  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Morocco,  the  merchant  has  been 
bequeathed  a  large  estate,  and  has  become 
Count  VenLoso.  The  family  decide  on  re¬ 
jecting  Loreino,  as  an  inferior  match.  He 
returns,  is  indignant  j  and  acquainting  his 
brother  officers  with  the  insult,  determines 
on  degrading  the  family  by  a  marriage  with 
a  naan  of  the  lowest  order,  personating  a 
naan  of  rank.  This  man  is  looked  for  in  the 
public  gaol ;  the  family  are  captivated,  and 
the  match  is  to  occur  immediately.  Lo- 
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reivw  suddenly  regrets  his  vengeance,  in¬ 
terferes,  and  detects  the  impostor.  The 
pride  of  the  family  has  a  fait.  Finally,  Lo¬ 
renzo  is  ascertained  to  be  of  high  birth,  and 
the  impostor  heir  to  opulence.  The  daugh¬ 
ters  find  their  lovers,  and  the  Count  and 
Countess  are  secured  in  their  title  and  for¬ 
tune.  The  scene  is  in  Palermo.” — 'The  play 
was  announced  for  rej^etition  amidst  rei¬ 
terated  applause. 

Several  little  musical  pieces  are  intro¬ 
duced,  which  are  adapted  to  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  manner  ;  but  the  difficulty,  as  the 
writer  observes,  of  reconciling  foreign  mu¬ 
sic  with  English  rhythm,  may  be  some  apo¬ 
logy  for  the  occasional  watt  of  harmony. 

The  following  are  specimens  ; 

Act  1.  Scene  2.  Ficloria  sings.  (Italian  ) 

Love,  thou  dear  deceiver  ! 

Here  at  length  we  part; 

From  this  moment,  never 
Shalt  thou  wring  my  heart. 

Yet  this  tear-drop  stealing, 

Yet  this  tlirol)  of  pain, 

Tell  me,  past  concealing, 

I ’m  tliy  slave  again. 

List’ning  saints  !  befri(jnd  me; 

Love  I  my  peace  restore ; 

Pride  !  thy  spirit  lend  me  ; 

All  will  soon  he  o’er. 

Leonora  sings.  (Spanish.) 

Welcome  Duty, 

Farewell  beauty  ; 

Welcome  matins,  vespert,  veils  and  tapers  ! 
Welcoim^  fasting 
Everlasting ; 

Welcome  quarrels,  scandal,  sulks  and  va¬ 
pours  ! 

Welcome  weeping, 

Never  sleeping ; 

Farewell  dances. 

Plays,  romances, 

With  a  lira  la,  &.c.  \Slowly. 

No!  let  creatures 
Without  features 

Turn  their  skins  blue,  green,  and  yellow. 
Farewell  chautiog, 

Farewell  canting, 

Farewell  Nuns  so  meek,  and  Monks  so  mel¬ 
low. 

Welcome  wooing, 
Billet-douxing, 

Cards,  quadrilling, 

Flirting,  killing, 

\^'ith  a  lira,  la,  &c.  [Spiritedly. 


Drury  Lane. 

Feb.  24.  A  new  Burlesque,  entitled  lium- 
Justian  J7i(rrTwrata,  or  the  Court  qf  Qtiodli- 
bet,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Walker.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  broad  humour  in  the 
piece ;  and  it  was  well  received,  liaving  been 
frequently  repeated. 
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Gazette  Promotions. 

IVoJT-oJficey  Feb.  20.  lOtli  reg.  Font: 
Maj.-gen.  Sir  J.  L(aQibert,  K.  C.  P.  to  be  Col. 
fice  Maitland,  elec. — Maj.-gen.  Sir  F.  Adam, 
K.C.B.  to  have  the  local  rank  of  Lieut. -gen. 
in  the  Ionian  Islands. — Brevet  Major  VV.  G. 
Moore,  of  the  1st  or  Gren.  Foot  Guards,  to 
be  Dep.  Quartermaster-gen.  to  the  forces 
serving  in  the  VVindwaid  and  Leeward  Is¬ 
lands  (with  the  rank  of  Lieut. -col.  in  the 
army),  vice  Popham,  dec. — Royal  Artillery  ; 
Major-gen.  Sir  B.  Bloomfield,  hart,  to  be  a 
Col.-comniandant,  vice  Farrington. 

Feb.  27.  1 2th  Drag. ;  Brevet  Major  Alex¬ 
ander  Barton  to  be  Major.— 40th  Foot : 
Major  Michael  Chamberlain,  to  be  Major. 

Feb.  28.  Lieut. -gen.  Sir  J.  Oswald  to  be 
K.  G.  C.  of  the  Bath. —  George  Colraan, 
esq.  to  Ire  Licenser  of  Plays. 

March  6'.  Sir  Geo.  Murray,  G.  C.  B. 
Lieut.-gen.  of  the  Ordnance. — Sir  F.  Adam, 
G.  C.  B.  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the 
Ionian  Islands. 

Carlton  House,  March  10.  —  Sheriff  Jbr 
Leicestershire.  Charles  Godfrey  Mundy,  of 
Burton  on  the  Wolds,  esq.  trice  Major. 

Sir  John  Owen,  Lieutenant  of  County  of 
Pembroke,  took  the  oaths. 

IVar-Office,  March  12.  40th  Foot,  Capt. 
R.  Bartley  to  be  Major.— 63d  ditto.  Major 
C.  George  J.  Arbuthnot  to  be  Major. — 1st 
West  India  reg.:  Lieut.-col.  F.  F.  Brown, 
to  be  Lieut.-col. — 2d  ditto.  Major  D.  Joly  to 
be  Maj. — Cape  Corps  :  Lieut.-col.  J.  Cassidy 
to  be  Lieut.-col. — To  be  Majors  in  the  Army 
— Capts.  A.  Lyster,  C.  W.  Kerr,  of  the  3d 
Royal  Vet.  Hatt.,  and  W.  Forrest,  of  the 
Hon.  East  India  Company’s  service  (In¬ 
spector  of  Military  Stores),  to  be  Majors  in 
the  East  Indies  only. 

C.  Wetherell,  esq.  M.P.  Solicitor  Gene¬ 
ral,  knighted.  - 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Ryder,  Bp.  of 
Gloucester,  to  be  Bp.  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  vice  Earl  Cornw'allis,  dec. 

Rev.  Christ.  Lipscombe,  Bp.  of  Jamaica. 
Rev.  Sam.  Slade,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chichester. 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Geo.  Pellew,  Prebendary  of 
Osbaldwick,  in  York. 

Rev.  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  Preb.  ofYork. 
Rev.  Mr.  Childers,  Prebendary  of  Ely. 

Rev.  R.  Lockwood,  Prebendary  of  Peterbo¬ 
rough. 

Rev.  J.  Brocklehauk,  B. D.  Willingham  R. 
CO.  Cambridge. 

Rev.  J.  Brooke,  Kilmahou  R.  in  diocese  of 
Cloync. 

Rev.  Edw.  Butt,  Toller  Fratrum  R.  Dorset. 
Rev.  Wm.  Dowell,  Home  Lacy  V.  Hereford¬ 
shire. 

Rev.  Hartley  Dunsford,  Fretheme  R.  Glou¬ 
cestershire. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Escott,  Combe  Florey  R.  So¬ 
merset. 


Rev.  R,  Gibson,  Bolton-by-the-Sands 
Westmorland. 

Rev.  John  Graham,  Magilligan  Living,  in 
diocese  of  Derry. 

Rev.  R.  Hamond,  Beechamwell  St.  John  R. 

Norfolk,  with  St.  Mary  annexed. 

Rev.  T.  T.  Harrison,  lliorpe  Morieux  R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev.  W.  Holland,  Cold  Norton  R.  Essex. 
Rev.  Francis  Lear,  B.D.  Chilmark  R.  Wilts. 
Rev.  Wm.  Mackenzie,  Hascomb  R.  Surrey; 
and  re-instituted  to  Burgish  alias  Bur- 
wash  R.  and  V.  Sussex. 

Rev.  D.  M’Gillycuddy,  Killough  Living,  co. 
Down. 

Rev.  M.  IManley,  Westw'ell,  Godmersham, 
and  Chatlock  VV.  Kent. 

Rev.  J.  MItford,  Stratford  St.  Andrew  R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev.  Rob.  Nicholl,  Lanmace  R.  Glamor¬ 
ganshire. 

Rev.  John  Pannell,  Ludgershall  R.  Wilts. 
Rev.  Dr.  Phelan,  Wexford  Living,  Ireland. 
Rev.  B.  Pope,  Nether  Stowey  V.  Somerset. 
Rev.  Richard  Fortescue  Purvis,  Whitsbury 
V.  Wilts. 

Rev.  Windsor  Richards,  St.  Nicholas  Living, 
Glamorganshire.  ” 

Rev.  R.  Rose,  Frenze  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  Richard  Stephens,  Belgrave  V.  Leic. 
Rev.  R.  S.  Stevens,  South  Petherwyn  and 
Irewen  V.  Cornwall. 

Rev.  F.  Swan,  B.  D.  Swerford  R.  with 
Showel  Chapelry  annexed,  co.  Oxford. 
Rev.  C.  Tookey,  Oddingley  R.  co.  W orcester. 
Rev.  S.  Turner,  Chapl.  to  Lord  Yarborough. 
Rev.  G.  Deane,  Chapl.  to  D.  of  Buckingham. 


Civil  Promotions. 

T.  Jervis,  esq.  Barrister-at-Law,  to  be  a 
Welsh  Judge,  vice  Serj.  Marshall,  dec. , 
Rev.  Jos.  Cox,  Master  of  Gainsborough 
Grammar  School. 


Members  returned  to  Parliament, 

Atman,  Kirkcudbright,  Dumfries,  Saruju- 
har,  and  Lockmaben  Burghs.  —  W.  R. 
Keigh  Douglas,  esq. 

Barnstaple. — Frederick  Hodgson,  esq.  vice 
Michael  Nolan,  esq.  Justice  of  Brecon, 
Glamorgan,  and  Radnor. 

Cavan  County. — Henry  Maxwell,  esq.  vice 
Lord  Parnham. 

Louth  County. — John  Leslie  Foster,  vice 
T.  H.  Skeffington,  now  Viscount  Ferrard. 

Oxfordshire. — J.  Fane,  esq.  vice  his  father. 

Portarlvigton. — James  Farquhar,  esq.  vice 
Ricardo,  deceased. 

Wigtoivn,  Whithorn,  New  Galhway,  and 
Stranrear  Burghs. — Nicolas  Conyngham 
Tindal,  esq.  vice  Sir  J.  Osborn,  bart.  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Accounts. 

Weoliy. — Lord  H.  F.  Thynne. 

BIRTHS. 
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Dec.  17,  1828.  At  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Lady  Mary  Fitzrny,  a  daughter. 

Lately.  At  Green  Trees,  Goudhurst, 
Kent,  the  lady  of  G.  A.  Took,  esq.  a  dau.-  — 
At  Paris,  the  Marciiioness  of  Worcester,  a 
son  and  heir. — In  Nottingham-place,  the 
lady  of  Francis  Holies  Brandram,  esq.  a  son. 
— At  Aberdeen,  the  lady  of  Capt.  Arrow, 
R.  N.  commanding  the  Coast  (luard  in  that 
district,  a  dau. —  The  lady  of  Ihos.  .Jervis, 
esq.  of  the  6’th  Drag.  Guards,  of  twin  dans. 
— At  Cecil  Lodge,  the  lady  of  Col.  H.  S. 
Oiborne,  a  daughter 

Jan.  16,  1824.  The  wife  of  T.  Williams, 

esq.  of  Rushdeu  Hull,  CO. Northampton,  a  son. 

Feh.  10.  At  Belton  House,  Countess 
Brownlow,  a  dau. — At  Fowls  C,a.stle,  Lady 
Lucy  Clive,  a  dau. — At  Sutton  Court  Lodge, 
near  Chiswick,  Mrs.  W  .  Chuston,  a  dau. 
13.  At  Thetford,  the  wife  of  Edmund  H. 
Barker,  esq.  a  son. — 14.  The  wife  of  C.  M. 
T.  Western,  esq.  a  son. — In  Lower  Brook- 


street,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  Win.  Barring¬ 
ton,  a  son. — 16.  At  Tockingtun,  Glouces- 
tersliire,  the  wife  of  Rev.  J..J.  Cleaver,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Holme  Pierrepont,  a  dau. — 17*  Ph® 
wife  of  David  Melville,  esq.  Dulwich,  Sur¬ 
rey,  of  twins. — In  Whitehall-place,  Lady 
James  Stuart,  a  son.— 2.3.  At  Hemel  Hemp¬ 
stead,  the  wife  of  Astley  Cooper,  esq.  a  son 
and  heir. — 27.  At  Twickenham,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Thos.  Vialls,  a  son.— In  Charterhouse- 
square,  Mrs.  H.  Woodthorpe,  a  dau.  29. 
The  wife  of  John  Parsons,  esq.  of  Oxford,  a 
son. 

March  1.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Duchess 
de  Coigny,  a  dau. — At  Melford,  the  wife  of 
Gilbert  Affleck,  esq.  a  son  and  heir.— 6.  In 
Devonshire-place,  the  wife  of  John  Barclay, 
esq.  a  dau. — 8.  In  Harley-strect,  the  wife  of 
Wm.  Mitchell,  esq.  a  dau. — 9.  At  ^oulston, 
Devon,  the  wife  of  Sir  Arthur  (diichester,  a 
son. — 10.  At  Bath,  the  wife  of  Capt.  H. 
Andrews  Drummond,  a  daughter. 


M  A  R  R 

Dec.  16,  1823.  J.  S.  Henslow,  esq.M.A. 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  Cambridge,  to 
Harriet,  dau.  of  Rev.  G.  Jenyns,  of  Bottls- 
ham  Hall,  co.  Cambridge. 

Lately.  At  Bildestone,  Norfolk,  Rev. 
Montagu  Oxenden,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Oxen- 
den,  bart.  to  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  R.  Wilson, 

esq.‘ - At  Prestbury,  Rev.  S.  T.  Roberts, 

of  Ravindon,  Rector  and  Vicar  of  the  Union 
of  Mothel,  Kilkenny,  to  Sarah,  dau.  of  late 
Sir  W.  Forbes,  bart.  of  Craigievor,  Alier- 
deenshire. 

Jan.  9,  1824.  At  Ashborne,  W.Dermer, 
esq.  of  Chelsea,  to  Catherine-Mary,  dau.  of 
Rev.  Edw.  Newton  Walter,  Rector  of  Leigh, 

Essex. - 12.  Wm.  Babington,  esq.  of  St. 

John’s  Wood-place,  to  Katharine,  dau.  of 
late  Rev.  W.  Ravenscroft,  Prebendary  of 

Rasharkin,  in  county  of  Antrim. - 13.  At 

Staynton,  G.  L.  Elliot,  esq.  of  Civil  Service, 
Bombay,  to  ThniuasiBa  Gertrude,  dau.  of 

H.  Leach,  esq.  of  Milford. - 14.  At  Han- 

over-square,  Mr.  Wh  Cooper,  of  Blackman- 
street,  to  Henrietta,  dau.  of  Maj.  Saffery,  of 

Norfolk. - 15.  At  Ryde,  C.D.  Kerr,  esq. 

of  Hunter-street,  to  Susannah,  dau.  of  Josh. 

Adams,  esq.  of  Bordeaux. - 17.  At  Han- 

cver-square,  Lieut.-col.  Davies,  M.P.  to  Au¬ 
gusta- Anne,  only  child  of  late  T.  Champion  de 

Crespigny,  esq. - 22.  Rich.  Oliver  Ald- 

wortii,  esq.  of  Newmarket  House,  co.  Cork, 
to  Letitia,  eldest  dau.  of  Vise.  Ennismore, 
MJ*. — ^ — At  Eye,  co.  Hereford,  Edm.  Pol- 
lixfen  Bastard,  esq.  of  Kitley,  Devonshire, 
M.  P.  to  Anne-Jane,  sister  to  present  Lord 
Rodney. — > — At  St.  Mary-le-bone,  Rev.  H. 
Pepys,  Rector  of  Aspenden,  Herts,  and  of 
Morton,  Essex,  son  of  Sir  W’.  W'.  Pepys,  bt. 
to  Maria,  dau.  of  Right  Hon.  J.  Sullivan. 

- 23.  At  Hebburn  Hall,  Wm.  Henry 

Lambton,  esq.  brother  of  J.  G.  Lambton, 
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esq.  M.  P.  to  Henrietta,  dau.  of  Cuthbert 

Ellison,  esq.  M.  P. - 29.  Rob.  Tibbits, 

esq.  to  Miss  Sparrow,  both  of  Warwick. 

Feb.  1.  In  Jersey,  Rich.  Hayne,  esq.  to 
Margaret,  dau.  of  late  Jas.  Hemery,  esq.  of 

Plaisance. - 3.  Samuel  Pope,  jun.  esq.  of 

Manchester,  to  Phebe,  dau.  of  Wm.  Rush- 
ton,  esq.  of  Liverpool. - 7.  J.  G.  T.  Ha¬ 

milton,  esq.  of  Gower-street,  Bedford-sq. 
solicitor,  to  Marla,  dau.  of  W.  Mason,  esq. 

of  Btixton. - 10.  Mr.  Jas.  Winstanley, 

of  Chatiiarn-pldce,  to  Mary-Anne,  dau.  of 

late  S.  Rhodes,  esq.  of  Islington. - 19- 

Rev.  H.  Parr  Beloe  to  Eliz.  eldest  dau.  of 
Wm.  Elkins,  esq.  of  Bridgefoot  House, 

Guildford. - Capt.  T.  E.  Cole,  R.  N.  to 

Rebecca,  dau.  of  J.  Evans,  esq.  of  Saltash- 

- 25.  Lieut.-col.  Jas.  Drummond  Butler 

Elphinstone,  son  of  Hon.  W.  Fuller  E.  to 
Anne  Maria,  only  child  of  Vice-adra.  Sir  E. 
Buller,  bart.  of  Trenan  Park,  Cornwall. 

March  1.  Rob.  Nelson,  esq.  of  Madras 
Service,  son  of  R.  A.  Nelson,  esq.  Sec.  of 
tlie  Navy,  to  Margaret,  eldest  dau.  of  Jon. 

Harrison,  esq.  of  Gower-street. - 2.  Rev. 

Lord  John  Thynne  to  Anne-Constantia,  dau. 
of  Rev.  C.  C.  Beresford,  and  niece  to  Mrs. 

Geo.  Byug. - 8.  Mark  Hen.  Gregory,  esq. 

of  Wax  Chandlers’  Hall,  to  Eliza  Miller,  dau. 
of  late  D.  C.  Bullock,  esq.  Devonshire-street, 

Queen-square. - 9.  At  Islington,  Rich. 

Smith,  jun.  esq.  of  Stoke  Newington,  to 
Mary-Anne,  dau.  of  Rev.  Adam  Clarke,LI*D. 

F.  A.  S.  of  Canonbury-square. - 10.  ,At 

Lambeth,  G.  Smith,  esq.  of  Basinghall- 
street,  to  Soplila-Mary,  dau.  of  late  C. 

Foss,  esq.  of  Portman-street. - 11.  At 

Drayton  Bassett,  IIou.  Robert  Henley 
Eden,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Henley,  to  Har¬ 
riet,  daughter  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  bart. 
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OBITUARY 


Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  Bart. 

I'eb.  1.  The  active  lile  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  Bate  Dudley  claims  a  few  ))atjes 
of  our  work,  but  our  plan  of  brevity 
will  rather  confine  us  to  those  circum¬ 
stances  which  attach  to  the  latter  period 
of  his  life,  and  have  relation  to  the 
Rectory  of  Bradwell. 

The  various  attacks  of  indisposition  to 
which  Sir  Henry  had  been  subject  during? 
the  sprinjj  of  1823  made  it  necessary 
that  he  should  try  the  effects  of  chanf^e  ; 
and,  in  consequence,  after  passiti"  a  lew 
weeks  in  London,  he  proceeded  to  Chel- 
tenhatn,  where  it  was  at  first  believed 
he  received  benefit ;  but  during  the 
night  of  1st  February  last  he  terminated 
his  mortal  career. 

Sir  Henry’s  family  had  been,  from  the 
reign  of  Charles  1.  resident  chiefly  in  the 
counties  of  Worcester  and  Stafford, 
where  they  lived  in  opulence.  Sir  Henry 
was  born  at  Fenny  Compton,  on  the 
25th  August  1745.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
Henry  Bate,  long  held  the  living  of  St. 
Nicholas,  in  the  city  of  Worcester.  His 
mother  was  sister  of  Dr.  White  of  War¬ 
wickshire,  who,  as  an  able  Physician  and 
fine  Classic,  stood  high  in  the  ranks  of 
polished  society. 

Soon  after  the  late  Lord  Camden  was 
called  to  the  important  station  of  Lord 
High  Chancellor,  his  Lordship,  who  pos¬ 
sessed  intimate  knowledge  of  the  elder 
Mr.  Bate,  voluntarily  informed  him  that 
his  name  stood  upon  his  list  of  candi¬ 
dates,  as  he  regarded  him  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  man,  and  knew  he  had  nine  chil¬ 
dren.  About  a  year  after,  in  17G3,  Mr. 
Bate  was  further  apprised  by  his  Lord- 
ship  that  the  living  of  North  Farmbridge, 
in  Essex,  was  ready  for  his  reception. 

Mr.  Bate,  in  consequence,  with  his 
most  excellent  wife  (whose  memory  is 
still  regarded  in  Essex  by  all  who  knew 
her)  and  large  family,  fixed  their  resi¬ 
dence  at  Chelmsford  ;  and,  a  few  years 
after,  both  died,  at  a  premature  period  ; 
Mr.  Bate  himself,  who  was  the  eldest, 
not  having  reached  his  46th  year. 

The  preceding  parti<’ulars  are  stated 
on  account  of  the  relation  they  bear  to 
circumstances  connected  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  memoir.  It  is  to  be  here  re¬ 
marked,  tbiit  pending  the  perceptible 
deoline  of  the  father’s  health,  a  generous 
solicitude  arose  auiong  the  leading  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  county  in  favour  of  the 
son,  who  very  soon  beard  with  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  liis  nomit'.ation  to  the  vacant 
living  of  his  father. 

Gem.  Mag.  March^  1824. 
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Very  inadequate,  however,  were  the 
revenues  of  this  small  rectory  to  defray 
the  charges  Mr.  Bate  the  younger  be¬ 
came  subject  to,  for  a  time,  on  account  of 
the  itjfant  members  of  the  family  ;  and 
a  consideratioti  of  those  circumstances, 
it  is  conjectured,  origirtally  operated  to 
direct  his  attention  to  such  literary  un¬ 
dertakings  as  might  be  productive  of 
speedy  profit.  The  Morning  I^ost  soon 
alter  appeared ;  and,  from  the  lively 
writing  it  exhibited,  it  very  sooti  ob¬ 
tained  a  circulation  (juite  unprecedented. 
He  bad  other  connections  with  the 
press,  but  he  withdrew  from  all  those 
engagements  early  in  1780  ;  and  in  the 
November  of  that  year  established  the 
Morning  Herald,  for  w  hich  paper  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand  was  made  from  week 
to  week,  till  the  daily  sale  amounted  to 
more  than  4000. 

He  also  produced  a  few  draniatic 
works.  He  had  met  at  the  table  of  his 
dearly-regarded  friend  Mr.  Garrick,  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Towtiley,  author  of  the 
matchless  farce  of  “  High  Life  below 
Stairs.”  He  afterwards  became  Mr. 
Townley’s  Curate  at  Hendon  ;  and 
wrote,  some  time  after,  “  The  Rival 
Candidates,”  and  three  or  four  like  pro¬ 
ductions  followed;  of  these,  “  1  he 
Flitch  of  Bacon,”  and  “The  Woodman,” 
stand  pre-eminent. 

It  was  in  the  sj)ring  of  the  year  1781 
that  the  advowson  of  Bradwell  juxta 
mare,  in  Essex,  was  purchased,  in  trust, 
for  Mr.  Bate,  subject  to  the  life  of  the 
Rev.  George  Pawson,  the  then  Incum¬ 
bent.  The  late  Mr.  Albany  Wallis,  well 
qualified  in  such  concerns,  was  employed 
to  conduct  the  necessary  proceedings, 
aide*!  by  the  legal  opinions  and  couitsel 
of  Sir  Robert  Burton  ;  and  Sir  Rol)eii, 
to  the  last  hour,  contended  for  the  strict 
regularity  of  the  transaction. 

In  the  year  1784,  Mr.  Bate,  under  the 
usual  authority,  took  the  name  of 
Dudley,  in  addition  to  his  former  name, 
at  the  instance  of  a  descendant  of  that 
family,  to  whom  he  was  related:  and 
by  that  name  he  will  hereafter  be  men¬ 
tioned.  And  here,  recurring  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Bradwell,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  in  the  case  prepared  by  Mr. Dudley 
in  1802,  lie  sets  forth,  that  upon  bis 
visit  to  the  spot,  after  the  purchase  had 
been  completed,  he  found  the  church 
chancel,  parsonage-buildings,  and  pre¬ 
mises,  gone  to  general  decay,  the  church¬ 
yard  fenceless,  the  glebe-land,  consisting 
of  nearly  300  acres,  inundated,  the  tenant 

thereof 
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thereof  broken,  and,  from  the  unhealthi¬ 
ness  of  the  elimate,  no  Rector  nor  Vicar 
residing  vvitliin  many  miles  of  that  pe¬ 
ninsula  ;  and  no  decent  assistant  to  he 
procured  for  the  discharge  of  the  parish 
duties. 

Regardless  of  these  appearances,  he 
states,  that  he  immediately  became  re¬ 
sident  Curate,  caused  the  church,  with 
all  its  appendages,  to  he  effectively  re¬ 
paired;  and,  by  establishing  a  regular 
church  service,  increased,  progressively, 
a  long-neglected  congregation  He 
also  built  a  new  dwelling-house  and 
necessary  out-buildings  on  the  Rectory  ; 
drained  the  land,  embanked  a  large  ad¬ 
dition  from  the  sea,  (for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived,  .at  different  times,  from  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Arts,  two  gold  medals,)  thereby 
rescuing  the  place  from  a  putrid  swamp. 
And  he  most,  effect  ually  suppressed,  by 
his  unwearied  activity,  an  extensive 
system  of  smuggling,  alike  dangerous  to 
the  health  and  morals  of  the  people, 
and  in  jurious  to  the  revenue.  And  upon 
these  important  works,  according  to 
estimates  regularly  prepared,  an  ex¬ 
penditure  took  place  of  more  than 
£28,000. 

Whew,  therefore,  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pawson,  in  1797,  sixteen  years  after 
the  above  works  were  first  undertaken, 
the  Bishop  hesitated  to  institute  Mr. 
Dudley,  the  objection  came  with  an 
overwlielming  effect.  His  Lordship  had 
not  remained  ignorant  of  th(*se  expensive 
operations,  but  not  the  slightest  intima¬ 
tion  was  ever  conveyed  to  Mr.  Dudley 
that  he  was  encountering  some  degree  of 
ri'ik  by  his  proceedings.  After  a  long 
correspondence  with  the  Bishop,  and 
some  legal  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Dudley,  which  never  came  into 
court,  it  was  agreed  by  the  counsel  on 
both  sides,  with  the  Bishop’s  consent, 
that  the  Rev.  Richard  Birch,  brother-in- 
law  to  Mr.  Dudley,  should  be  collated  to 
the  living;  which  fact  appears  by  docu¬ 
ments  under  the  signature  of  the  present 
Lord  Chief  Briion,  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd; 
the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner,  the  Right 
Hon.  William  Adam  ;  and  that  distin¬ 
guished  barrister,  Mr.  Gaselee;  also  by 
the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Dudley. 

Shortly  after  this  arrangement,  intel¬ 
ligence  was  received  at  Chelmsford, 
during  the  assizes,  that  the  living  of 
Bradwell,  having  lajised  to  the  Crown, 
the  same  had  been  presented  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Gamble,  Ciiaplain-General  to  the 
army.  A  general  feeling  of  concern  was 
instantly  expressed  through  the  assembly 
of  Magistrates,  and  other  gentlemen  ; 
and  Mr.  Adam,  then  in  court,  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  convey  to  Mr.  Pitt  the 

*  Lord  Braybroke  has  most  amply  tes¬ 
tified  to  these  meritorious  acts  of  duty. 


sense  of  the  meeting  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Dudley,  and  invoke  his  consideration. 

A  stdl  more  flattering  testimonial  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Dudley  apjteared  after¬ 
wards,  in  an  address  which  Mr.  Adam, 
on  the  12th  June  1801,  presented  to  the 
Right  IJon.  H.  Addington,  then  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  This  paper  was 
framed  to  accompany  a  memorial  from 
Mr.  Dudley,  aitdis  as  follows  : — 

“  We,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  High 
Sheriff,  and  Magistrates,  of  the  county 
of  Essex,  having  perused  and  duly  consi¬ 
dered  the  memorial  and  case  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  Bate  Dudley,  have  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  offering  this  testimony  of  our 
opinion  of  the  additional  and  recent 
services  which  he  has  rendered  the  pub- 
lick,  by  stating — 

“  That  in  the  course  of  the  last  sum¬ 
mer  he  suppressed  an  alarming  and  dan¬ 
gerous  insurrection  within  the  district 
wherein  he  resides,  by  personally  se¬ 
curing,  and  bringing  to  conviction,  the 
ringleaders  thereof;  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  thanks  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  Lord  Kenyon,  at  the  Assizes, 
and  also  those  of  the  Magistrates  of  the 
county  at  their  GeneralQuarter  Sessions. 

“  Fully  sensible  of  the  importance  of 
Mr.  Dudley’s  services,  on  this  and  various 
other  occatsions  ;  and  also  of  the  extreme 
hardship  of  his  case,  we  feel  it  due  to 
him  thus  to  declare,  that  any  means 
which  may  be  adopted  for  the  allevia¬ 
tion  of  its  pressure,  will  prove  highly  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  satisfactory  to  our  county, 
which  has  for  so  many  years  been  so 
essentially  benefited  by  his  public  ex¬ 
ertions.” 

Signed  by  Lord  Braybroke,  the  Lord 
Lieuteiunt,  the  High  Sheriff,  the  Earls 
of  Winchelsea,  St.  Vincent,  Lord  Petre, 
and  other  Peers  ;  and  the  whole  lay  Ma¬ 
gistrates  of  Essex. 

About  this  time,  in  a  debate  which 
had  for  its  subject  the  residence  of  the 
Clergy,  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  a  strain  of  over¬ 
powering  eloquence,  addressed  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  severe  measures 
which  had  been  directed  against  Mr. 
Dudley  ;  and  he  conclusively  com¬ 
mented  “  on  the  proceeding  as  entirely 
at  variance  with  that  mild  spirit  which 
was  the  characteristic  of  the  English 
Church.”  Mr.  Strutt,  the  highly-res¬ 
pected  Member  for  Malden,  did  not  suf¬ 
fer  the  opportutiity  to  pass  until  he  had 
expresseii  in  very  extolling  language  his 
opinion  «»f  the  merits  of  Sir  Henry,  and 
that  “  his  services  as  a  magistrate,  enti¬ 
tled  him  to  the  gratitude  of  the  county.” 

It  may  here  be  mentioned,  to  the 
honor  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  who 
had  always  been  zealous  in  expressing 
the  highest  approbation  on  the  utility  of 
Mr.  Dudley’s  labours  throughout  bis 
district;  his  system  of  drainage,  which 

he 
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be  extended  over  bis  own  and  the  nei|^h- 
bourinpj  laiuls  ;  and  also  the  fine  roads, 
formed  and  superiritended  by  him  in 
every  direction  ;  that  when  his  Lord¬ 
ship  became  a  Cabinet  Minister  he  pro¬ 
fessed  an  unaltered  opinion  of  the  hard¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Dudley's  case  ;  and,  after 
waiting  for  the  chance  of  a  favorable 
movement  in  other  quarters,  the  Noble 
Lord,  wholly  unsolicited  by  Mr.  Dudley, 
authorized  Sir  Evan  Nepean  to  wail  upon 
the  Viscount  Sidmouth  in  his  name,  and 
impress  his  Lordship  with  the  agitated 
feelings  of  the  county  in  favour  of  one 
who  had  yielded  to  a  most  heavy  pres¬ 
sure  withsilent  magnanimity;  and  whose 
wreck  of  fortune  demanded  their  early 
consideration. 

Mr.  Addington  (afterwards  the  Vis¬ 
count  Sidmouth)  had  still  before  liim 
the  address  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
the  other  Noblemen,  and  Magistrates  of 
Essex  ;  and  he  professed  himself  cordially 
disposed,  but  nothing  seemed  to  promise 
in  England;  and  Mr.  Dudley,  after  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time,  was  recom¬ 
mended  to  proceed  to  Ireland,  where  Sir 
Evan  Nepean,  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the 
Lord  Lieuteuant,  gave  him  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  handsome  introduction  to  a 
jirivate  audience  with  His  Excellency 
the  Earl  of  Hardwick. 

A  considerable  period  elapsed  before 
any  acceptable  living  offered  ;  at  length, 
towards  the  close  of  1804,  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Rectory  of  Kilscoren,  in 
the  Barony  of  Forth.  He  was  also  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  Office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Ferns ;  and  in  the  year 
1807  he  received  presentation  to  the 
Rectory  of  Kilglass  in  the  county  of 
Longford,  through  the  favor  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  who, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dudley  at  the  time, 
expressed  his  sense  of  the  unmerited 
rigour  by  which  he  had  been  deprived 
of  Bradwell. 

From  the  memorable  day  on  which 
Mr.  Dudley  had  been  deprived  of  Brad- 
well,  up  to  the  day  of  his  being  collated 
to  Kilscoren,  seven  years  bad  elapsed  ; 
during  which  period  he  had  not  derived 
the  least  advantage  whatever  from  any 
description  of  preferment  ;  and  his  loss 
of  property  during  that  interval,  in¬ 
cluding  the  first-mentioned  disburse¬ 
ment  of  amounted  to ^50,820. 

These  circumstances  of  hardship  (put¬ 
ting  the  accumulation  which  time  would 
have  given  the  sums  out  of  considera¬ 
tion),  Mr.  Dudley  always  considered 
were,  with  all  his  endeavours,  very  im- 
perfectly  known  to  Hts  Majesty’s  Minis¬ 
ters,  on  the  justice  of  whom  he  placed 
the  firmest  reliance,  up  to  the  day  of 
Mr.  Gamble’s  death,  on  the  27th  July 
1811  j  when,  as  acknowledged  Fatron 


of  the  Living,  he  presented  the  same  to 
the  Rev.  Richard  Birch,  as  he  had  for¬ 
merly  designed.  The  preceding  remarks 
are  introduced  at  this  time  to  explain 
the  causes  which  led  to  the  annihilation 
of  Mr.  Dudley’s  property:  who,  to  meet 
his  occasional  difficulties,  had  sold  se¬ 
veral  small  possessions,  particularly  the 
estate  of  Edwin’s  Hall,  in  Essex  ;  and 
finally,  the  advowson  of  Bradwell,  under 
a  circumstance  of  adversity  to  his  kitj- 
dred  that  scarcely  has  a  parallel.  The 
worthy  family  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  Schreiher 
were  the  purchasers.  The  sale  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  August  1819,  and 
Mr.  Birch,  at  that  time  incumbent,  who 
appeared  during  the  day  in  excellent 
health  and  spirits,  was  seised  on  the 
night  of  the  9th  with  illness,  and  his 
death  immediately  followed. 

During  Mr.  Dudley’s  residence  in  Ire¬ 
land,  which  continued,  with  very  little 
interruption,  from  1804  to  the  year 
1812,  he  introduced  every  improvement 
in  his  power,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kilsco¬ 
ren  ;  and  acquired  the  friendship  of  Mr. 
Forster  in  a  most  flattering  degree.  At 
the  hospitable  table  of  this  gentleman 
he  met  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
characters,  of  whose  generous  attentions 
and  favours  he  always  spoke  with  friendly 
recollection  ;  and  he  never  failed  to 
mention,  for  his  continual  acts  of  kind¬ 
ness,  the  senior  Mr.  Croker,  father  of 
the  able  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
with  the  warmest  expressions  of  regard. 

Mr.  Dudley  resigned  the  livings  of 
Kilscoren  and  Kilglass  in  1812,  and 
withdrew  from  Ireland  immediately  after 
to  receive  Presentation  to  the  Rectory  of 
Willingham,  in  Cambridgeshire.  It 
was  in  the  course  of  this  year  that  he 
received  the  dignity  of  Baronet,  in  re¬ 
ward  for  his  uncommon  merits  in  his 
magisterial  capacity  j  and  in  1816,  he 
obtained  a  Prebendal  Stall  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Ely. 

Sir  Henry  never  failed  to  speak  in  the 
warmest  and  most  grateful  language  of 
the  Royal  disposition  towards  him 
during  the  period  of  the  Regency  ;  and 
he  felt  with  equal  sensibility  the  con¬ 
descending  interest  often  expressed  by 
the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  his  favour. 

Those  who  were  most  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  patient  labours  and 
constant  expenses,  applied  by  Sir  Henry 
Dudley  (who  will  be  described  under 
that  distinction  hereafter)  on  the  Brad¬ 
well  district,  viewed  with  astonishment 
the  unshaken  fortitude  with  which  he 
sustained  his  weight  of  adversity.  He 
vented  no  murmur  or  complaint  to 
awaken  public  sympathy,  although  a 
variety  of  means  lay  within  his  com¬ 
mand  ;  and,  during  the  life  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
he  even  maintained  to  his  friends  that 

he 
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he  could  not  resist  a  belief  that  the  time 
would  arrive  when  that  Minister,  from 
his  sense  of  justice,  would  atfoid  him 
equitable  redress. 

In  respect  to  the  loss  of  the  £b0,S20, 
before-mentioned,  it  is  to  be  understood, 
that  the  same  was  calculated  on  seven 
years  only  of  Mr.  Gamble’s  receipts  of 
the  tythes  ;  whereas  the  said  Rev.  gen¬ 
tleman  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Rectory  fourteen  years  ;  and  although 
Mr.  Dudley  had  held,  in  succession, 
during  the  latter  seven  \ears  of  that 
period,  the  living  of  Kilscoren  with  Kil- 
glass,  in  Ireland,  and  Willingham  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  annual  benefit  arising  there¬ 
from  scarcely  amounted  to  one-third  of 
the  revenue  of  Bradwell. 

Sir  Henry  Dudley  was  a  Magistrate 
for  seven  counties  in  England,  and  four 
in  Ireland  ;  and  he  never  slept  at  his 
post.  His  acts  of  eiiterprize  against  the 
lawless  were  most  extraordinary;  and 
he  never  was  repressed  by  impediments 
of  danger  from  the  attainment  of  his 
object.  At  public  meetings,  particularly 
in  Essex,  his  entrance  was  always 
eagerly  looked  for;  his  voice  never 
failed  to  command  attention,  and  his 
counsel  generally  prevailed.  He  had 
more  than  once,  by  his  address  and 
s'rong  reasoning,  prevented  the  county 
from°being  disturbed  by  a  contested 
election.  He  was  a  steady  supporter  of 
that  temperate  prerogative,  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  state  ; 
and  of  which  the  mild  government  of 
our  last  and  present  gracious  Sovereigns 
furnishes  such  pleasing  evidence.  Sir 
Henry,  as  a  table  companion,  had  few 
equals ;  arid  even  Judges  have  sometimes 
lost  their  gravity  at  his  sallies,  which 
were  never  obtrusive  or  immodest.  His 
own  mansion  was  the  seat  of  hospitality, 
but  no  prodigality. 

His  person  was  finely  formed,  and 
possessed  all  its  symmetry  beyond  the 
age  of  60.  His  countenance,  which  was 
handsome,  preserved  its  animation  till  a 
few  days  preceding  his  death  ;  and  his 
naturally  cheerful  mind  never  lost  its 
vivacity  till  withit;  a  very  few  months 
before  he  took  leave  of  Ely  College,  and 
its  friendly  inhabitants,  for  the  last  time. 

Sir  Henry,  at  this  period,  felt  the 
effects  of  the  bard  adversity  by  which  he 
had  been  visited  more  sensil)ly  than  ever. 
He  viewed  the  claims,  to  which  he  was 
liable,  of  those  to  whose  friendly  aid  he 
had  occasionally  been  compelled  to  re¬ 
sort  ;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  putting  his 
affairs  in  train  to  answer  those  honour¬ 
able  demands  ;  and  some  payments  have 
in  consequence  been  made ;  but  death 
has  prevented  1  he  fuller  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose. 


Sir  John  Orde,  Bart. 

Feb.  19.  In  Gloucester-place,  aged 
73,  Sir  John  Orde,  Bart.  Admiral  of  the 
Red,  and  Vice  President  of  the  Naval 
Charitable  Society. 

The  family  of  Orde  is  of  great  anti¬ 
quity,  and  has  long  possessed  consider¬ 
able  landed  estates  in  the  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham.  The 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  the  youngest 
son  of  the  late  John  Orde,  esq.  who 
lived  chiefly  at  Morpeth,  and  acted  for 
many  years  as  a  Magistrate  and  Deputy- 
Lieutenant  of  the  former  county,  by  his 
second  wife,  Anne,  widow  of  the  Rev. 

W.  Pye,  and  was  born  at  Morpeth 
Dec.  1752.* 

He  entered  the  Navy  in  1766;  was 
madeLieutenant  in  1773;  was  appointed 
to  the  Roebuck  on  the  American  station, 
where  he  remained  till  1777,  when  he 
was  removed  to  the  Eagle,  Lord  Hovve’s 
flag-ship,  as  first  Lieutenant. 

He  commanded  the  Zebra  sloop  of 
war,  at  the  reduction  of  Philadelphia  ; 
and.  May  19,  1778,  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  Post-Captain,  in  the  Virginia  of 
32  guns,  a  frigate  recently  captured 
from  the  Americans.  In  the  autumn  of 
1779  Captain  Orde  accompanied  Com¬ 
modore  Sir  George  Collier  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  up  the  Penobscot,  which  terminated 
in  the  capture  or  destruction  of  the 
whole  of  the  rebel  fleet  in  that  river, 
consisting  of  eighteen  ships  and  vessels 
of  war  ;  and  the  relief  of  Fort  M'Lean, 
which  had  been  closely  besieged  by  the 
enemy. 

In  1780,  the  Virginia  assisted  at  the 
taking  of  Charlestown,  where,  after 
passing  Sullivan’s  Island,  Captain  Orde 
served  on  shore  in  the  command  of  a 
battalion  of  seamen,  and  was  favourably 
noticed  by  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  in  his 
official  despatches  relative  to  that  event 
He  afterwards  commanded  the  Cha¬ 
tham,  of  60  guns,  and  captured  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Washington,  of  22  guns  and  118 
men.  In  1781,  Admiral  Arbuthnot  being 
recalled.  Captain  Orde  conveyed  him  to 
England  in  the  into  which  ship 

he  had  removed  for  that  purpose.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  war  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  North  Sea,  and  on  the 
coast  of  France. 

*  Sir  John’s  eldest  brother,  Thomas, 
married  the  only  daughter  of  Charles, 
fifth  Duke  of  Bolton,  in  whose  right  he 
succeeded,  on  the  death  of  Harry,  the 
sixth  and  last  Duke,  without  male  issue, 
to  the  principal  family  estates  of  the 
Dukes  of  Bolton,  and  assumed  the  name 
of  Powlett.  He  was  afterwards  created 
a  Peer,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Bolton. 

In 
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Ill  February  17^3,  tlie  preliminarip';  of 
peace  havinj;  been  sij^neil,  Captain  Orde 
was  honoured  with  the  apjiointtnent  of 
(iovernor  of  Dominica,  and  Receiver  of 
the  Monies  ansinjj  from  the  sale  of  land 
in  the  ceded  i'l.inds;  and,  on  llieSTth 
July  1700,  the  di{;nity  of  a  Baronet  was 
conferred  upon  him. 

.•\t  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
Revolution,  Sir  John  solicited  and  ob¬ 
tained  permission  to  resi'jn  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  resume  the  active  duties  of 
his  profession.  He  was  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  Victorious,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  Venerable,  of  74 
guns,  attached  to  the  Channel  Fleet. 
From  the  latter  he  removed  into  the 
Prince  GeorgCy  a  second  rate,  and  con¬ 
tinued  in  her  until  June  I,  1795,  when 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Rear- 
Admiral. 

In  the  beginning  of  1797,  Sir  Jolm 
Orde  assumed  the  command  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  during  the  absence  of  the  Port 
Admiral,  the  late  Sir  Richard  King.  On 
this  service  he  cimtinued  until  the  close 
of  the  disgraceful  mutiny  in  the  month 
of  May  ;  soon  after  which,  he  hoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  Princess  Royal,  of 
98  guns,  and  joined  the  fleet  under  the 
orders  of  Earl  St.  Vincent  on  the  .Medi¬ 
terranean  station. 

In  November  following,  the  Rear-Ad¬ 
miral  was  sent  by  his  Lordship,  with 
the  command  of  asejuadron  of  eight  sail 
of  the  line,  atid  a  proportionate  number 
of  frigates  and  sloops,  to  blockade  the 
port  of  Cadiz. 

There  he  continued  till  relieved  by 
Sir  W.  Parker,  in  January  1798;  and 
was  sent  back  on  the  same  service,  after 
that  officer  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
his  station  by  superior  force.  This 
service,  though  certainly  not  the  most 
splendid,  was  not  the  least  arduous,  es¬ 
pecially  during  the  wiitter  months,  when 
Sir  John  princi{)ally  conducted  it.  The 
position  necessarily  taken  by  the  block¬ 
ading  squadron  was  embayed.  In  the 
port  of  Cadiz  there  were  about  twenty 
sail  of  the  line,  with  some  frigates,  kept 
apparently  in  constant  readiness  to  put 
to  sea,  which  threatened  on  one  side  ■, 
whilst,  on  another,  the  squadron  was 
liable  to  attack  from  the  Toulon  fleet, 
unchecked  in  its  operations,  and  known 
to  he  preparing  for  some  important  ex¬ 
pedition. 

On  F7arl  St.  Vincent  resuming  the  im¬ 
mediate  command  off  Cadiz,  the  Rear- 
Admiral  received  his  thanks  in  the  fid- 
lowing  words  :  “  You  have  shewn  un¬ 
common  ability  and  exeilion  in  p>re- 
serving  your  position  during  the  late  un¬ 
pleasant  weather,  ajtd  I  very  much  ap¬ 
prove  every  step  you  have  taken.” 


Not  long  after  this,  Sir  J.  Orde  was 
much  mortified  at  finding  an  officer 
(Sir  H.  Nelson)  junior  to  himself,  just 
arrived  from  England,  selected  to  com¬ 
mand  a  squadron  on  the  only  service  of 
distinction  likely  to  happen  ;  and  him¬ 
self,  by  the  junction  of  Sir  Roger  Curtis, 
with  a  reinforcement  from  Ireland,  re¬ 
duced  to  be  only  fourth  in  command  of 
the  fleet  ;  whereas  he  had  accepted  the 
appointment  under  Earl  St.  Vincent  on 
an  intimation  from  one  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  the  late  Lord  Hugh  Sey¬ 
mour,  that  he  should  be  second  to  the 
Noble  Earl,  with  all  the  distinctions  and 
advantages  annexed  to  that  station. 

Tliis  led  to  a  correspondence  between 
his  Lordship  and  Sir  John,  which  termi¬ 
nated  in  the  latter  receiving  orders  to 
shift  his  flag  to  the  Blenheim,  and  to 
return  to  England  in  charge  of  a  large 
fleet  of  merchantmen.  Before  he  left 
the  fleet,  the  Rear-Admiral,  conceiving 
that  he  had  been  treated  in  a  manner 
unsuitable  to  his  rank,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Admiralty,  requesting  a  court  martial 
on  the  Commander-in-Chief,  which  he 
sent  to  Lord  St.  Vincent  to  forward. 

On  Sir  John’s  arrival  in  England,  he 
was  acquainted  by  Mr.  Secretary  Ne¬ 
pean,  that  the  Board  did  not  consider 
the  reason  Earl  St.  Vincent  had  assigned 
for  sending  him  home,  sufficient  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  measure;  but  that,  having 
already  signified  their  opinion  to  his 
Lordship  on  that  head,  it  was  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  any  further  steps  on  the 
occasion.  The  Blenheim  was  imme¬ 
diately  dismantled,  and  a  few  weeks 
after.  Sir  John  was  offered  a  command 
in  the  Channel  Fleet.  This,  however, 
he  thought  proper  to  decline. 

On  the  14ih  Feb.  1799»  our  officer  was 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral ; 
and  in  the  following  autumn  Earl  St. 
Vincent  returned  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  recruiting  his  health.  Sir 
John  Orde,  who  considered  himself  to 
have  been  personally  insulted  by  bis 
Lordship,  lost  no  time  in  calling  upon 
him  for  private  satisfaction  ;  and  a 
meeting  was  appointed  to  take  place 
between  them,  but  w'as  bayjpily  pre¬ 
vented  through  the  interference  of  the 
police. 

In  1801,  he  was  appointed  Vice-Ad¬ 
miral  of  the  White.  In  1802,  soon  after 
the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  signed. 
Sir  John,  who  seems  to  have  waited  for 
that  evetit,  published  his  case  in  a  small 
pamphlet  entitled  “  Copy  of  a  Corres¬ 
pondence,  &c.  between  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  St.  Vincent, 
K.  B.,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer, 
K.  G.,  and  Vice-Admiral  Sir  John  Orde, 

Bart.j” 
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Bart.;”  the  circulation  of  which  he  had 
previously  confined  to  his  friends.  This 
pamphlet  appears  to  have  been  written 
with  temper  and  moderation,  and  is 
well  worthy  of  perusal,  especially  by 
jtrofessional  men. 

Jn  ltf04  he  was  advanced  to  the 
rank  of  Vice-Admiral  of  the  Red.  On 
the  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Lord  St.  Vincent  from  the 
chief  administration  of  naval  affairs,  Sir 
John  accepted  the  command  of  a 
scjuadron,  and  cruised  off  Cape  Unis- 
terre  during  the  autumn  of  1804.  In 
1805,  we  find  his  flag  in  the  Glory,  of 
98  gnns,  off  Cadiz  ;  from  which  station 
he  was  compelled  to  withdraw,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  appearance  of  the  com¬ 
bined  fleets,  on  their  way  to  the  West 
Indies.  He  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  November  9, 
following. 

Sir  John  Orde  was  one  of  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  pall  at  the  funeral  of 
Lord  Nelson,  to  whose  merits  he  had 
ever  rendered  the  fullest  justice,  how¬ 
ever  much  he  had  had  occasion  to  con¬ 
demn  the  preference  shewn  to  him  in 
the  summer  of  1/98. 

In  1807,  when  his  nephew,  the  pre¬ 
sent  Lord  Bolton,  was  called  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  in  consequence  of  the 
demise  of  his  father,  Sir  John  Orde 
succeeded  him  in  the  representation  of 
the  Borough  of  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight. 

In  1814  he  was  appointed  Admiral  of 
the  White. 

He  married  first,  Feb.  8,  1781,  at 
Charlestown,  Margaret,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Richard  Stephens,  esq.  of  St. 
Helena,  in  South  Carolina;  she  died  in 
1789,  leaving  no  surviving  issue:  se¬ 
condly,  in  December  1793,  Jane,  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Frere,  of  Finningham, 
CO.  Suffolk,  esq.  by  whom  he  had  two 
children;  the  eldest  succeeds  him. 


General  George  Henry  Vansittart, 
Feb.  4.  This  gallant  officer  was  the 
eldest  son  of  George  Vansittart,  Esq.  of 
Bishara  .Abbey,  Berks,  by  Sarah,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Sir  James  Stonehouse, 
Bart.  He  was  born  in  July  1768,  ami 
was  educated  under  Dr.  Warton  at  Win¬ 
chester.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was 
sent  to  Strasbourg  to  he  prepared  for 
the  army  under  a  celebrated  military 
professor;  from  thence  he  went  to 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  On  the 
18th  Oct.  1788,  he  entered  his  Majesty's 
service  as  Ensign  in  the  19th  reg.  foot. 
Before  joining  his  regiment  he  henefited 
by  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  to  prosecute 
his  studies  in  military  tactics  at  Bruns¬ 
wick,  at  which  time  he  was  much  no¬ 


ticed  at  the  Courts  of  Brunswick, 
Dresden,  and  Prussia,  and  was  present 
at  the  splendid  Reviews  which  then 
made  Prussia  so  interesting  to  military 
men.  On  the  12th  March  1788,  he  was 
appoiitted  Lieutenant  in  the  38th,  and 
on  the  23d  August  1790,  Captain  in  the 
18th  regiment  of  Infantry,  or  Royal 
Irish.  After  serving  at  Gibraltar  for 
two  years.  Captain  Vansittart  accompa¬ 
nied  his  regiment,  the  18th,  to  Toulon  j 
at  the  evacuation  of  which  place  he  was 
detached  to  defend  the  Isthmus  leading 
to  the  Peninsula  of  Cape  Sepet,  the 
possessioit  of  which  by  the  enemy  would 
have  endangered  the  fleet.  The  obsti¬ 
nate  resistance  there  made,  enabled  the 
English  fleet  to  carry  on  their  opera¬ 
tions,  and  embark  the  troops  of  Royal¬ 
ists  from  Fort  La  Malgue,  and  finally 
to  sail  out  of  the  road  without  any 
material  molestation.  At  this  post  Cap¬ 
tain  Vansittart  remained,  until  he  him¬ 
self  with  difficulty  escaped  in  one  of  the 
last  boats  that  left  the  roadsted,  having 
lost  all  his  baggage  and  camp  equipage. 
On  the  20th  Nov.  1793,  he  obtained  a 
majority  in  the  New  South  Wales  corps, 
and  on  the  21st  Feb.  1794  was  appointed 
Lieut. -col.  of  the  95th  regiment  then 
raising,  which  he  formed  and  accompa¬ 
nied  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
commanded  that  regiment  at  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  that  important  place.  Lieut.- 
col.  Vansittart  returned  to  England  in 
1798,  and  on  the  10th  of  April  1801 
obtained  the  Lieutenant  Colonelcy  of 
the  68th  foot.  In  1802  he  went  out  as 
Brigadier-gen,  to  the  West  Indies,  where 
he  commanded  until  he  was  appointed 
Maj.-gen.  on  the  25th  Sept.  1805,  when 
he  returned  to  England,  having  received 
from  the  two  Houses  of  Representatives 
at  Antigua  and  also  at  St.  Lucie,  the 
most  cordial  testimonies  of  the  general 
esteem  which  his  conduct  had  acquired 
to  him  during  his  command  on  that 
station.  On  the  9th  July  1803,  he  was 
appointed  Colonel  of  the  12th  Reserve 
Battalioti,  and  on  the  25lh  Feb,  1803, 
Colonel  of  the  1st  Garrison  Battalion. 
As  Major- gen.  he  served  on  the  Staff  in 
England  and  Ireland,  until  his  promo¬ 
tion  to  the  rank  of  Lieut.-gen.  in  1810. 
During  his  command  of  the  Oxford  Dis¬ 
trict  he  received  the  honorary  degree  of 
LL.  D.  as  a  voluntary  expression-  of 
respect  from  the  Chancellor  and  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  without  any  Solicitation 
on  his  part.  He  became  General  on  the 
iqth  July  1821.  In  Oct.  1818,  General 
Vansittart  married  Miss  Copson  Harris, 
only  surviving  child  of  Thomas  Copson, 
esq.  of  Shepey  Hall,  Leicestershire.  He 
has  left  a  widow  and  infant  son  to  de¬ 
plore  his  premature  decease.  His  pri¬ 
vate 
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vate  character  was  such  that  be  was 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  While 
his  relations  and  friends  deeply  feel  their 
loss,  they  have  the  consolation  of  re- 
tiectiiJ'T  that  General  Vansittart  was  not 
only  an  upright  man,  but  a  sincere 
Christian,  and  after  a  life  of  usefulness, 
and  the  exemplary  discharge  of  moral 
and  social  duties,  departed  in  calm  and 
hun)ble  trust  in  the  merits  of  his  Sa¬ 
viour  Jesus  Christ. 


Earl  Cornwallis,  Bp.  of  Lichfield. 

Jan.  20.  At  Richmond,  Surrey,  in 
his  8 1  St  year,  universally  beloved,  re¬ 
spected,  and  lamented,  the  Right  Hon. 
and  Right  Rev.  James  Cornwallis,  D.C.L. 
Earl  Cornwallis,  Bishep  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  and  Dean  of  Durham. 
In  vol.  xcm.  li.  p.  178,  in  our  memoir  of 
the  last  Marquis  Cornwallis,  we  have  in¬ 
serted  several  particulars  of  the  life  of 
this  exemplary  Prelate,  which  renders  it 
unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here. 

He  was  of  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degrees  of  M.  A. 
May  15,  1766,  and  D.C.L.  Jan.  17,  1775. 

He  entered  himself  a  Member  of  the 
Temple,  and  was  intended  for  the  Bar  ; 
but  brighter  prospects  awaited  him,  for 
the  Mitre  is  the  portion  of  more  men 
than  the  Seals.  His  uncle,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  and  his  other 
friends,  prevailed  upon  him  to  alter  his 
views,  and  the  rich  Rectory  of  Wrotham, 
in  Kent,  was  his  first  preferment.  He 
afterwards  was  successively  appointed 
Prebendary  of  Westminster;  Dean  of 
Canterbury  1775  ;  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry  1781  ;  and  Dean  of  Wind¬ 
sor  1791  ;  which  last  preferment  he  ex¬ 
changed  for  the  Deanery  of  Durhaml794- 

The  remains  of  the  Bishop  were  re¬ 
moved,  with  great  funeral  pomp,  from 
his  bouse  at  Richmond,  for  interment 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Lichfield.  Ihe  in¬ 
scription  on  the  coffin-plate  was — “The 
Right  Hon.  James  Earl  Cornwallis,  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and 
Dean  of  Durham  ;  died  20th  of  January 
1824,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age.”  Next 
the  hearse  and  three  mourning  coaches 
was  his  Lordship’s  carriage,  which  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  whole  of  the  way.  Several 
private  carriages  followed,  among  which 
were  those  of  the  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Richmond, 
Viscount  Sidmouth,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  &c.  The  funeral 
reached  St.  Alban’s  on  Wednesday,  and 
arrived  at  Lichfield  on  Ibursday. 

He  is  succeeded  in  his  Earldom  by  his 
only  son,  James  Cornwallis  Mann,  Lord 
Brome,  the  death  of  whose  Lady  is  no¬ 
ticed  in  our  last  volume,  p.  569- 


Thomas  Edward  Bowdich,  Esq. 

A  recent  arrival  from  the  River  Gam¬ 
bia  has  brought  us  the  melancholy  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  death  of  that  accom¬ 
plished  and  scientific  traveller,  Thomas 
Edward  Bowdich,  Esq.  an  event  by 
which  Science  has  lost  one  of  the  most 
zealous  of  her  votaries,  and  Literature 
a  most  distinguished  ornament.  He 
died  in  the  town  of  St.  Man,  on  the 
10th  of  January  last. 

Mr.  Bowdich  was  a  native  of  Bristol, 
where  his  family  has  long  sustained  a 
high  commercial  reputation.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
a  Grammar  School  in  that  City,  and 
was  afterwards  removed  to  a  celebrated 
classical  school  at  Corsham,  Wilts.  He 
was  some  time  in  Oxford,  but  his  ma¬ 
triculation  in  that  University  is  question¬ 
able.  For  a  short  period  he  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  uncongenial  pursuits  of  a 
mercantile  life,  but  even  amidst  the 
engagements  of  business,  the  bias  of 
his  mind  inclined  him  to  those  studies, 
and  to  cultivate  those  tastes  and  ac¬ 
quirements,  which  shed  so  bright  a 
lustre  on  his  subsequent  path.  From 
the  trammels  by  which  his  genius  was 
encumbered,  he  speedily  disengaged 
himself,  and  having  a  near  relation  in 
a  high  official  post  in  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Africa,  he  obtained  permission  to  join 
him  on  that  station.  It  was  there  that 
the  germ  of  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
within  him  took  a  deeper  root,  and  an 
Embassy  being  at  this  period  in  con¬ 
templation  to  conciliate  the  King  of 
Ashantee,  and  to  propitiate  an  extension 
of  commerce,  Mr.  Bowdich  solicited  an 
appointment,  and  with  some  difficulty 
(owing  to  the  circumstance  of  his  being 
married),  obtained  it.  Never  was  in¬ 
trepidity  more  required,  or  more  nobly 
exhibited,  than  on  the  conductingcf  this 
mission  ;  the  whole  proceedings  have 
been  detailed  by  Mr.  Bowdich  with 
talent  and  ability,  only  equalled  by  the 
well-directed  zeal,  and  the  incomparable 
prudence  which  distinguished  his  ser¬ 
vices  on  this  interesting  occasion.  *  His 
volume  on  the  Mission  to  Ashantee  will 
constitute  an  imperishable  monument 
of  intelligence,  ardour,  and  integrity.  In 
proof  of  the  absence  of  all  selfishness  in 
the  composition  of  this  gifted  and  faithful 
Envoy  it  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that 
having  once  been  detained  as  an  hostage 
by  those  who  were  not  over  scrupulous 
in  their  means  of  acquiring  an  advan¬ 
tage,  he  requested  those  whose  inter¬ 
ests  he  represented,  not  to  permit  the 
consideration  of  his  safety  or  his  life  to 

*  Reviewed  in  our  vol.  lxxxix.  i.  425. 
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interfere  with  those  objects  for  which 
the  ne'^ociation  was  conternlin^. 

His  mission  having  sueceetled,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Europe,  and  here  we  must 
yiause  for  a  moment  to  lament  that  an 
tuihappy  ditferenee  with  the  African 
Company  seemed  for  an  instant  to 
throw  a  gloom  over  the  prospects  ot 
this  able  traveller,  and  to  threaten  the 
further  discoveries  of  this  undaunted 
spirit.  In  justice  to  his  memory  it  must 
be  observed,  that  his  detection  and  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  abuses  of  this  Association 
has  since  led  to  its  dissolution.  The 
treatment  he  ex[)erienced  roused  for  a 
moment  a  spirit  of  indignation,  but  this 
was  speedily  subdued  by  the  applause  of 
men  of  real  science.  With  the  first  talertts 
of  his  owti  country,  and  with  the  most 
gifted  character  of  France,  he  was  on 
terms  of  the  strictest  intimacy,  and  in 
Paris  it  was  that  he  prepared  himself 
by  an  unparalleled  devotion  to  study, 
for  the  great  work  which  now  occupied 
his  mind.  It  seemed  as  though  he  was 
contemplating  the  noblest  revenge,  in¬ 
deed  the  only  revenge  of  which  his 
generous  nature  was  capable,  that  of 
proving  by  new,  atid,  if  possible,  by  more 
vigorous  efforts,  (hat  the  traducers  of 
his  fame  were  wrong  in  their  estimate 
of  his  resources,  and  mistaken  in  their 
calculations  of  the  elasticity  of  his 
mind.  They  might  depress,  but  they 
could  not  crush.  Having  completed  bis 
preparations,  he  departed  on  his  second 
journey,  and  though  solicited  to  accept 
the  support  of  the  French  Government, 
he  declined  the  offer,  and  went  forth, 
unpatroni'scd,  to  the  labour  whi'h  he 
loved.  To  advance  the  dignity  of  science, 
and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  man  ; 
to  enrich  by  new  discoveries  the  tri¬ 
umphs  of  geographical  research ;  to 
explore  countries  yet  untrodden  by 
I'miiropean  foot,  and  haply  there  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  that  civilization  w  hich  should 
abolish  the  worship  of  Idols,  and  bring 
the  African  Savage  to  the  worship  of 
the  true  God.  But  He,  whose  dis}>en- 
sations  it  becomes  us  not  to  question, 
much  less  to  dispute,  has  ordained  it 
otherwise,  and  the  first  intelligence  of 
him  is  from  his  widowed  partner.  By 
unceasing  exposure  in  making  a  survey 
of  the  River  Gambia,  he  contracted  a 
fever  which  was  increased  by  his  con¬ 
stant  practice  of  taking  nightly  obser¬ 
vations,  and  he  has  perished  a  martyr  to 
bis  love  of  science,  in  the  31st  year  of 
his  age. 

Ot  Mr.  Bowdich  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  a  scholar,  and 
a  gentleman,  and  to  each  of  these 
characters  may  he  superadded  the  epi¬ 
thet  accomplished.  In  his  public  ca¬ 


pacity  he  was  peculiarly  (pialified  for 
the  labours  assigned  him  ;  ardent  as 
discreet,  intrejiid  as  humane.  His  fine 
natural  powers  were  heightened  by  every 
rare  actiuirement.  11c  was  a  member 
of  many  learned  Societies  at  home  ami 
abroad.  His  publiihed  works  are  the 
“Mission  toAshaiuee;”  “  An  Analysis 
of  the  Natural  Classification  of  the 
Mammalia;”  “An  Introduction  to  the 
Ornithology  of  Cuvi«?r  “  F'lements  of 
Conchology  j"  “  A  Mathematical  Inves¬ 
tigation,  with  formuljE,  for  calculating 
Lunar  FZclifises,”  &c.  <io. 

in  private  life  Mr.  liywdich  was  the 
pride  of  the  circle  in  which  he  moved; 
there,  too,  his  superiority  was  never  ex¬ 
hibited  in  mortifving  humbler  talent 
than  his  own;  it  was  only  felt  in  the 
instruction  he  almost  unknowingly  im¬ 
parted. 

Mr.  Bowdich  has  left  a  widow  and 
three  infant  children,  and  it  is  to  he 
feared  in  circumstances  of  no  ordinary 
embarrassment.  A  subscription  has  al¬ 
ready  been  undertaken  for  their  relief; 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  successful. 

M  rs.  Bov>dich  was  the  companion  of 
his  travels,  the  sharer  of  all  his  perils, 
nor  less  the  ardent  participator  of  all 
his  hopes,  and  in  her  affectionate  arms 
he  breathed  his  last.  Herself  endowed 
with  every  accomplishment  tliat  could 
render  her  the  worthy  associate  of  such 
a  spirit,  she  entered  with  enthusiasm 
into  all  his  views,  and  assisted  with  her 
talents  many  of  the  most  scientific  of 
his  operations.  Nor  is  there  a  living 
pen  better  qualified  than  hers  to  do 
justice  to  his  memory.  To  her  may 
be  safely  committed  the  details  of  the 
progress  of  an  enquiry  so  fatally  inter¬ 
rupted,  and  which,  if  it  be  suspended 
until  etjual  talents,  cornbineil  with 
equal  intrepidity,  be  found  to  undertake 
it,  seems  almost  to  human  judgment 
incapable  of  restoration.  The  desola¬ 
tion  of  nature,  and  the  barbarism  of 
man,  presenting  but  the  least  of  the 
impediments  in  the  patli  of  courage, 
and  where  science,  unrefreshed  by  sym- 
jMthy  and  unaided  by  co-operation,  must 
pursue  her  solitary  researches,  looking 
only  for  a  distant  and  uncertain  recom¬ 
pense  in  the  records  of  posterity. 

Mr.  John  Davy. 

Eeb.  2-.  At  May’sUmildings,  aged  5.9, 
JSIr.  -John  Davy,  whom  tbe  public  is 
indebted  for  so  many  favorite  airs. 

John  Davy  was  born  in  tbe  parish  of 
Upton  Helion,  8  miles  from  Exeter,  in 
the  year  17t)5,  and,  from  his  very  in¬ 
fancy,  discovered  the  most  remarkable 
sensibility  respecting  music.  When  only 
three  years  of  age,  he  went  into  a  room 
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where  his  uncle  was  playing  over  a 
psalni-tune  on  the  violoncello,  and  the 
moment  he  heard  the  instrument  he  ran 
away  crying,  and  was  so  terrified  that 
he  expected  him  every  moment  to  fall 
into  fits.  In  the  course  of  some  weeks 
his  uncle  repeatedly  tried  to  reconcile 
him  to  the  instrument,  which  at  last  he 
effected,  after  a  great  deal  of  coaxing, 
by  taking  the  child’s  fingers  and  making 
him  strike  the  strings,  which  at  first 
startled  him,  but  in  a  few  days  he  be¬ 
came  so  passionately  fond  of  the  amuse¬ 
ment,  that  he  took  every  opportunity  of 
scraping  a  better  acquaintance*  w  ith 
this  monster,  who,  in  the  hands  of  his 
keeper,  had  dreadfully  frightened  him 
with  his  tremendous  noise.  Within  a 
short  time,  by  a  little  attention,  he 
turned  the  notes  of  this  frightful  animal 
into  notes  of  joy.  At  this  time  there 
was  a  company  of  soldiers  quartered  at 
Crediton,  a  town  about  a  mile  from 
Helyons.  His  uncle  took  him  there  fre¬ 
quently,  and  one  day,  attending  the 
roll-call,  be  appeared  to  be  greatly  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  fifes  ;  not  content  with 
hearing  them,  he  borrowed  one,  and 
very  soon  picked  out  several  tunes,  and 
played  them  decently.  Alter  this  he 
gathered  a  quantity  of  what  the  people 
call  biller — it  i^  tubular,  and  grows  in 
marshy  grounds;  with  the  biller  he 
made  several  imitations  of  this  instru¬ 
ment,  and  sold  them  to  his  play-felldws. 
When  between  four  and  five  years  of 
age,  his  ear  was  so  very  correct,  that  he 
could  play  any  easy  tune  after  once  or 
twice  hearing  it.  Before  he  was  quite 
six  years  old,  a  neighbotiriiig  smith, 
into  whose  house  he  used  frequently  to 
run,  lost  between  twenty  and  thirty 
horse-shoes  ;  diligent  search  was  made 
after  them  for  many  days,  but  to  no 
purpose.  Soon  after,  the  smith  heard 
some  musical  sounds,  which  seemed  to 
come  from  the  upper  part  of  the  house  ; 
and  having  listened  a  sufficient  time  to 
he  convinced  that  his  ears  did  not  de¬ 
ceive  him,  he  went  up  stairs,  where  be 
discovered  the  young  musician  and  his 
property  between  the  ceiling  of  the  gar¬ 
ret  and  the  thatched  roof.  He  had  se¬ 
lected  eight  horse-shoes,  out  of  more 
than  twenty,  to  form  a  complete  octave ; 
had  suspended  each  of  them  by  a  single 
cord,  clear  from  the  wall,  and,  with  a 
small  iron  rod,  was  amusing  himself  by 
imitating  Crediton  chime«,  which  he  did 
with  great  exactness.  This  story  being 
made  public,  and  his  genius  for  music 
increasing  hourly,  a  neighbouring  Cler¬ 
gyman  of  coii'^iderable  rank  in  the 
church,  who  patronise<l  him,  shewed 
him  a  harpsicord,  which  he  soon  gut  a 
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familiar  acquaintance  with,  and  by  his 
intuitive  genius  was  soon  able  to  play 
any  easy  lesson  which  came  in  his  way  ; 
he  applied  himself  likewise  to  the  violin, 
and  found  but  few  difficulties  to  sur¬ 
mount  in  bis  progress  on  that  instru¬ 
ment.  When  eleven  years  old,  he  was 

introduced  to  the  Rev. - Eastcott,  by 

his  patron.  Mr.  E.  set  him  down  to  the 
pianoforte,  and,  soon  perceiving  that 
the  seeds  of  music  were  sown  in  a  rich 
soil,  he  recommended  his  friends  to 
place  liim  with  some  cathedral  organist, 
under  whom  be  might  have  free  access 
to  a  good  instrument,  and  get  some 
knowledge  of  the  rules  of  compo¬ 
sition.  Dr.  Jackson,  organist  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  was  some  time  after  applied 
to,  who  consented  to  take  him,  and  he 
was  articled  to  him  when  he  was  about 
twelve  years  of  age. 

When  Mr.  Davy  was  grown  up,  he 
came  to  town  and  was  soon  engaged  to 
supply  music  for  operas,  for  which  he 
was  well  qualified  by  the  correctness  of 
his  style  and  his  facility  at  composition. 
He  was  for  many  years  regularly  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Theatres  Royal  for  this 
purpose,  until  infirmities,  rather  than 
age,  rendered  him  almost  incapable  of 
exertion,  and  he  died  in  penury  “  with¬ 
out  a  friend  to  close  his  eyes."*’  Many 
of  his  pieces,  will,  however,  never  cease 
to  be  recollected  and  admired,  parti¬ 
cularly  his  Just  like  Love  —  May  we 
ne'er  want  a  Friend  "-The  Death  of  the 
Smuggler — and  The  Bay  of  B  scay.  He 
also  wrote  several  operas  ;  the  latest, 
Rob  Roy  Maegregor  for  Covent  Garden, 
and  IVoman's  FFill  for  the  English 
Opera  House. 

Mr.  Davy  had  once  a  passion  for  the 
stage,  and  actually  made  his  debut  as  a 
tragic  hero  at  Exeter,  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  he  assumed  the  character  of  Zanga 
— the  present  excellent  actor,  Mr.  Dow- 
ton,  sustaining  the  part  of  Alonzo.  Mr. 
Davy  was  a  man  of  mild,  amiable,  and 
unassuming  manners. 

His  remains  were  interred  on  the 
28th  of  February  in  St.  Martin’s  church¬ 
yard. 

Sir  Thomas  Reid,  Bart. 

March  1.  At  his  house,  at  Ewell,  in 
Surrey,  Sir  Thomas  Reid,  Bart,  principal 
partner  in  the  eminent  mercantile  house 
of  Reid,  Irving,  and  Co.  in  Broad-street; 
also  a  Director  of  the  East  India  Cora- 
pniiy,  and  of  the  Imperial  Insurance 
Office.  He  was  chosen  into  the  East 
India  Direction  on  the  30th  Nov.  1803, 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  decease 
of  Sir  Lionel  Darell,  Bart,  and  in  April 
1815  was  elected  Deputy  Chairman, 

with 
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with  his  friend,  the  late  Grant  in 
the  chair;  in  which  Mr.  Reid  succeeded 
him  the  April  following.  He  aj^aiii  filled 
the  oflices  of  Deputy  Chairman  and 
Chairman  successively  in  the  years  1820 
and  1821.  In  Sept.  1823  he  was  created 
a  Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom  by 
the  title  of  Sir  Thomas  R.eid,  of  Ewell- 
grove,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  of 
Graystone  Park,  in  the  county  of  Dum¬ 
fries.  He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive 
general  knowledge,  of  the  strictest  pro¬ 
bity,  and  of  great  benevolence.  In  his 
intercourse  with  those  who  acted  under 
him  in  the  discharge  of  the  various  im¬ 
portant  duties  which  he  was  called  to 
superintend,  he  displayed  uncommon 
urbanity  and  kindness.  Constant  and 
early  in  his  attendance  upon  public  bu¬ 
siness,  he  was  always  accessible  to  those 
who  had  occasion  to  consult  him,  while 
to  individuals  whom  his  high  station 
had  attracted  towards  him  as  suitors  for 
patronage,  the  mildness  of  his  manner 
was  such,  that  it  seemed  to  give  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  poorest  and  most  depen¬ 
dent  of  them.  The  peculiar  affability 
and  absence  of  all  reserve  which  marked 
his  general  carriage  towards  every  one 
who  was  officially  connected  with  him, 
was  not  more  gratifying  to  the  indivi¬ 
duals,  than  essentially  promotive  of  the 
public  interests. 

A  few  months  previous  to  his  decease, 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  rupture  a  small 
vessel  in  his  head,  in  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing  :  from  the  effect  of  this  ac¬ 
cident,  under  which  he  received  the  very 
best  professional  assistance,  he  appeared 
to  all  his  friends  to  have  entirely  reco¬ 
vered:  but  it  is  now  believed  to  have 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  his  disso¬ 
lution. 

On  Monday,  the  8th  of  March,  his 
remains  weie  interred  in  the  family 
vault  at  Ewell.  Seldom  has  been  wit¬ 
nessed  so  general  a  demonstration  of 
grief  as  was  apparent  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  a 
long  train  of  relations  and  friends;  every 
house  in  Ewell  was  closely  shut  up,  and 
notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather,  the  inhabitants  in  deep  mourn- 
ing,  joined  in  the  melancholy  procession  ; 
thus  proving  their  sincere  regret  for  the 
loss  of  a  general  friend  and  benefactor, 
and  their  respect  for  his  distinguished 
virtues  and  benevolence. 

He  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and  es¬ 
tates  by  his  eldest  son,  now  Sir  Thomas 
Reid,  Bart.  T.  F. 

(George  Woodyatt,  M.  D. 

l.ntely.  At  his  residence,  in  Worcester, 
George  Woodyatt,  M.  D.  Senior  Physi¬ 
cian  to  the  Infirmary,  in  the  60ih  year 
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of  his  age.  His  acuteness  of  observa¬ 
tion,  zo;il  for  the  science  he  cultivated, 
and  genuine  goodness  of  heart,  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  brought  him  into 
general  notice  ;  atid  he  long  n|*held  the 
highest  reputation  with  families  of  the 
first  distinction  in  his  neighluKirhood. 
His  constitution,  naturally  delicate,  be¬ 
came  for  some  years  evidently  unequal 
to  the  laborious  duties  he  had  to  per¬ 
form  ;  with  peculiar  energy  of  mind, 
however,  he  struggled  vvith  an  insidious 
deseasp,  and,  till  within  a  very  short 
period  of  his  death,  continued  his  valu- 
able’exertions.  When  at  length  com¬ 
pelled  to  relinquish  his  earthly  duties, 
he  did  so  without  a  murmur,  and  spent 
the  few  remaining  cla>s,  full  of  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  nuiulierless  mercies  of  his 
God,  and  of  hope  in  the  mediation  of  his 
Saviour. 

CLERGY  RECEiVFLY  DECEASED. 

Dec.  15.  At  Nice,  in  his  42d  year,  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Thomas  Alfred  Harris,  Pre¬ 
bendary  of  Osbaldwick,  in  York  Cathedral. 
He  was  the  third  child  of  James  Harris, 
1st  Earl  of  Malmesbury,  by  Harriet-Mary, 
youngest  sister  of  Sir  George  Amyand  ;  was 
born  March  24,  1782;  was  of  Christ 

Church,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  Master’s 
Degree  April  24,  1806.  In  1807  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  presented  him  to  the  Rectory  of 
Hartley  Waspull,  Hants.  On  the  21st  of 
September  1812,  he  married  Maria,  the 
fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Georo-e 
Markham,  Dean  of  York  (see  vol.  xcii.  ii. 
374),  and  had  issue  a  son  and  a  daughter. 
The  same  year  he  was  elected  Prebendary  of 
Osbaldwick. 

Jan.  5.  Aged  44,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Cottmll,  M.  A.  Perpetual  Curate  of  St. 
Paul’s,  Sheffield,  and  late  Fellow  of  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took 
his  degrees  of  B.  A.  in  1801,  and  M.  A.  in 
1805.  He  was  presented  to  the  curacy  of 
St.  Paul,  Sheffield,  in  1817,  by  the  Vicar  of 
Sheffield.  The  day  after  his  death,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  parishioners  was  held,  when  se¬ 
veral  resolutions  were  adopted,  all  expressive 
of  respect  and  esteem  for  his  memory,  and 
of  the  great  sorrow  they  experienced  for 
the  deprivation  they  sustained.  It  was  then 
determined,  that  ail  who  could  possibly 
attend  should  follow  the  body  of  their  la¬ 
mented  pastor  in  funereal  procession  to  the 
grave,  and  that  there  should  he  a  general 
mourning  throughout  the  parish  of  at  least 
six  weeks  duration.  He  has  left  a  widow 
and  five  children  to  lament  their  loss. 

Jan.  8.  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gonsalvi. 
This  Minister,  who  had  governed  Rome  for 
23  years,  and  to  whom  Pius  VII.  was 
warmly  attached,  fell  a  victim  to  his  long 
and  dreadful  sufferings,  which  he  bore  with 
admirable  fortitude,  patience,  and  piety. 

H« 
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He  was  horn  at  Rome,  June  8,  1757  ,  cre¬ 
ated  a  Cardinal  by  Pius  Vil.  in  1800.  Ad- 
mitfed  to  a  knowledge  of  tlie  leading  inter¬ 
ests  of  Europe,  he  was  in  the  confidence  of 
all  the  negociators  who  visited  the  Pontifical 
States  ;  or  with  whom  he  had  occasion  to 
be  acquainted  while  in  Vienna,  Paris,  and 
Loudon.  The  cjualities  of  his  heart  were 
gentleness,  mildness,  and  affection.  The 
career  of  this  distinguished  Statesman  was 
marked  by  events  of  the  higliest  interest  by 
the  many  important  treaties  he  negociated, 
by  his  protection  of  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  by  his  unwearied  attention  to  preserve 
the  monuments  of  antiquity  ;  thus  filling 
the  Papal  States  with  admirable  monuments 
of  his  munificence,  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
he  replaced  the  Holy  See  in  a  situation  of 
comparative  independence  and  security. 
Rome  has  indeed  lost  in  Gonsalvi  her  best 
friend. 

Jan.  10.  At  Bulwell,  Notts,  aged  44, 
the  Rev.  lsaM.c  Robinson,  of  Stoke  Golding, 
I^lcestershire. 

Feb.  1 .  In  Southampton-street,  Strand, 
of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  the  Rev,  John  Lcm- 
priere,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Meeth  and  New¬ 
ton  Petrock,  In  the  county  of  Devon.  He 
was  a  native  of  Jersey,  and  after  receiving 
his  education  at  Winchester  school,  re¬ 
moved  to  Pembroke  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  proceeded  M,  A.  Oct.  10,  1792  ; 
B;  D.  July  9,  1801;  and  D.  D.  Jan.  14, 
1803.  About  1792  he  was  chosen  to  pre¬ 
side  over  Abingdon  school,  which  he  con¬ 
ducted  with  reputation  for  some  years.  He 
succeeded  the  Rev.  Robert  Bartholomew  in 
the  Mastership  of  the  Free  Grammar-school 
at  Exeter,  but  he  was  lately  compelled  to 
resign  this  situation  in  consequence  of  un¬ 
fortunate  disputes  with  the  Trustee?,  w'hich 
were  the  cause  of  much  vexation  to  Dr, 
Lempriere,  who  petitioned  Parliament  on 
the  subject.  In  1788  he  published  in  8vo 
his  “  Bibliotheca  Classlca,”  a  work  of 
great  utility,  afterwards  enlarged  to  a  4 to 
volume  (see  vols,  lix.  p.  156  ;  lxiii.  p,  937  ; 
and  Lxxv.'p.  1146).  It  has  been  asserted 
that  he  published  it  “  without  an  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  the  plan  and  materials  were 
taken  frona  the  great  work  of  M.  Sabathier  :” 
this  is  not  true  ;  for  in  the  preface  to  the  8vo 
edition  of  this  work,  in  1788,  Dr.  Lempriere 
says,  “  In  the  Siecles  Payens  of  I’Abb^  Saba¬ 
tier  de  Castres  he  has  found  all  the  iiiforma- 
tion  which  judicious  criticism,  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  Heathen  Mythology,  could 
procure.”  In  1789  he  published  a  “Ser¬ 
mon  prech^  dans  le  Temple  de  la  Paroisse 
de  St.  Helier,  ^  Jersey,  le  deuxifeme  pour 
d’Aoht.”  It  is  commended  in  our  vol. 
for  1789,  pp.  834,  1067,  for  “its  imparti¬ 
ality,  the  elegance  of  the  composition,  and 
the  sound  doctrine  it  contains."  The  ser¬ 
mon  was  made  public,  to  vindicate  himself 
from  the  illiberal  aspersions  that  had  been 
thrown  upon  him.  It  proves  that  he  was 
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not  guilty  of  that  personality  and  abuse  of 
whicli  some  anonymous  writers  had,  through 
the  channel  of  the  newspa{)ers,  accused 
him.  In  1791  he  published  “  A  Sermon 
preached  at  tlie  opening  of  St.  Peter’s  Cha¬ 
pel,  Swlnton,  in  the  parish  of  Eccles,  Lan¬ 
cashire,  on  Sunday,  April  10,  1791.”  (See 
vol.  1.XI.  p.  740.)  In  1792  he  published 
the  first  volume  of  his  “  History  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  translated  from  the  Greek,  with 
notes  subjoined;”  but  Mr.  Beloe  having 
published  an  entire  and  elegant  translation 
of  the  Father  of  History,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  reason  why  Dr.  Lempriere’s  version 
was  never  finished.  It  was  intended  to 
have  been  completed  with  a  copious  index 
in  three  volumes ;  and  the  enlargement  of 
tlie  notes,  with  occasional  dissertations  and 
necessary  remarks,  would  have  extended  to 
two,  if  not  three  more.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  the  work  was  not  completed, 
as  it  was  executed  with  accuracy.  Dr.  Lem¬ 
priere  also  published,  in  1808,  “Universal 
Biography,”  4 to;  and  in  the  same  year 
an  Abridgment  of  the  above  in  8vo.  In 
1811  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of 
Meeth  by  the  Rev.  L.  Canniford. 

- ^ - 

DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Environs, 

Lately.  At  Chelsea,  Robert  Hall,  M.D. 
late  surgeon  to  the  Forces,  a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  Border  family  of  the  Halls,  of 
Newbiggin,  and  great  grandson  of  Henry 
Hall,  of  Haughhead,  the  celebrated  Cove¬ 
nanter  who  fought  at  Bothwell  Bridge, 
Drumclog,  &c. 

At  Brixton-hill,  aged  70,  Mrs.  Mary 
Trood,  late  of  Knlghtsbridge. 

Jan.  8.  In  Cumberland-street,  aged  92, 
Richard  Buller,  esq. 

Jan.  24.  At  Clapham-comraon,  aged 
87,  John  Farrer,  esq. 

Jan.  25.  In  Upper  Seyraour-street,  aged 
74,  Dame  Judith,  widow  of  late  Gen.  Sir 
Robert  Laurie,  of  Maxwelton,  co.  Dum¬ 
fries,  bait. 

Jan.  29.  Aged  56,  Sarah,  relict  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Crosby,  formerly  a  bookseller  in 
Stationers’-court. 

Jan.  30.  At  Kensington,  aged  63,  the 
relict  of  late  T.  Buckland,  esq. 

Feb.  1.  In  Upper  Charlotte- street,  aged 
84,  John  Hicks,  esq. 

In  Queen-square,  aged  85,  Isaac  Og¬ 
den,  esq.  a  Judge  of  his  Majesty’s  Court 
of  King’s  Bench  for  the  district  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  in  Lower  Canada,  for  a  period  of  29 
years. 

Feb.  3.  Aged  70,  Mr.  Mark  Klyne,  of 
Jerrayn-street. 

In  Wigmore-street,  aged  68,  William 
Childe,  esq.  of  Kinlet,  Shropshire. 

Feb.  4.  At  Pimlico,  aged  71,  Robert 
Buustone,  esq. 

At  the  house  of  his  father-in-law,  Mat¬ 
thew 
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thew  Keiup,  e«q.  Swlnton-street,  Mr.  Abra¬ 
ham  VVilsoq,  of  Streatham  Common. 

Feb.  5.  Margaret  Christiana,  wife  of 
James  Bell,  esq.  of  Hatton  Garden. 

Feb.  6.  At  Islington,  aged  72,  Mary, 
widow  of  t]»e  Rev.  Joseph  Radford. 

In  U  pper  Charlotte-street,  Fitzroy-square, 
aged  49,  Capt.  Robert  Giles,  R.  N. 

Aged  92,  John  Henderson,  esq.  of  Bel- 
grave-place,  Pimlico. 

Dinah,  wife  of  Edward  Jenkins,  esq.  of 
the  Stock  Exchange. 

Feb.  7.  Aged  34,  William  Henry  Ma- 
jendie,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Bishop  of  Bangor. 

Feb.  8.  At  Stockwell,  aged  86,  Anne,  re¬ 
lict  of  H.  Mackay,  esq.  of  Streatham,  Surrey. 

Feb.  10.  Of  apoplexy,  while  attending 
the  West  India  Meeting  at  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  Tavern,  aged  52,  Edward  Bullock,  esq. 
of  Upper  Bedford-place. 

Feb.  11.  In  Queen-square,  aged  70,  Ri¬ 
chard  C.  Creswell,  esq.  Proctor,  and  one  of 
the  Deputy  Registrars  of  the  Prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury. 

Mary,  wife  of  James  Ogilvie,  esq.  of  Up¬ 
per  Sey  mour-street. 

Feb.  14.  In  the  Regent’s  Park,  Jane, 
widow  ofT.  Greenough,  esq.  of  Bedford-sq. 

Feb.  16.  In  Abingdon-street,  Matilda, 
wife  of  E.  G.  Walmisley,  esq.  Clerk  of  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

At  Sutton  Court  Lodge,  Chiswick,  the 
residence  of  her  son-in-law,  aged  75,  Mrs. 
Fuller. 

In  Oxendon-street,  aged  48,  Sophia 
Sarah,  wife  of  John  Weatherby,  esq. 

At  Pentonville,  Mr.  W.  Cresswell,  of  the 
East  India  House. 

At  Finchley,  Samuel  Chilver,  esq.  of  New 
Burl  ington-street. 

In  Tavistock  place,  aged  64,  Rob.  Kings¬ 
ton,  esq.  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Feb.  19.  At  Poplar,  aged  75,  Ralph 
Walker,  esq.  civil  engineer. 

Feb.  21.  In  Quebec-street,  aged  20,  the 
lady  of  Capt.  Thornton,  Grenadier  Guards. 

In  Upper  Wimpole-street,  Elizabeth,  wife 
of  Thomas  William  Bridges,  esq. 

Feb.  22.  At  Hammersmith,  aged  73, 
Harry  Stoe,  esq. 

Feb.  25.  Catherine,  relict  of  James 
Allan,  esq.  of  Clapham-rise. 

Feb.  27.  In  Grosvenor-square,  the  infant 
son  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Petre. 

Feb.  29.  In  Northumberland-street,  St. 
Mary-le-booe,  aged  84,  Mr.s.  Lydia  Hooley. 

March  1.  In  New  Boswell-court,  aged 
54,  Richard  Leigh  Sjjencer,  esq. 

James  Doughty,  esq.  of  Paper-buildings, 
Temple. 

Mureh  'i.  At  Bylock’s-hall,  Enfield,  aged 
86,  James  Francis  Mesturas,  esq.  late  part¬ 
ner  in  the  house  of  Sir  F.  Baring  and  Co. 

March  3v  Aged  69,  Mr.  Viotti,  the 
celebrated  performer  on  the  violin. 

At  her  sister’s,  in  Alfred-place,  Bedfofd- 
square,  Catherine,  widow  of  Edmund  Mi¬ 


chael  Daly,  late  of  Habbe-street,  Dublin, 
and  of  Broval  Castle,  in  Ireland,  esq. 

March  4.  At  his  son’s,  Chelsea,  aged 
80,  Mr.  John  Vigors,  late  of  Southampton- 
street,  Strand,  and  Launceston,  Cornwall. 

Mar.  5.  At  Limehouse,  aged  75,  the  re¬ 
lict  of  James  Rudge,  esq.  of  Heath-end- 
house,  Croom-hall,  Gloucestershire  ,*  and 
mother  of  Rov.  Dr.  Rudge. 

March  11.  At  Clapham,  aged  61 ,  Steph. 
Cattley,  esq. 

At  Uxbridge,  the  widow  of  Bp.  Horne. 

March  12.  Charlotte,  wife  of  W.  Com- 
pion,  esq.  Frederick’s-place,  Old  Jewry. 

At  West  End,  Hampstead,  aged  61,  much 
regretted,  Germain  Lavie,  esq.  of  Frederick’s- 
place,  solicitor.  He  lately  served  the  office 
of  one  of  the  Under  Sheriffs  of  London  and 
Middlesex.  He  was  the  brother  of  Capt. 
Sir  T.  Lavie,  K.  C.  B.  who  died  Feb.  2,  1 822. 
Both  brothers  have  left  large  families. 

March  27.  In  Green-street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  aged  84,  George  Musgrave,  esq. 
formerly  M.  P.  for  Carlisle,  V.  P.  of  the 
Magdalen  Hospital,  &c.  &c.  In  the  several 
relations  of  private  life,  his  exemplary  con¬ 
duct,  graced  by  the  practice  of  every  Chris¬ 
tian  virtue,  will  stand  recorded  in  most 
affectionate  remembrance  ;  while  as  a  zealous 
and  most  liberal  contributor  to  the  many 
charitable  Institutions  of  which  he  was  a 
Governor,  his  loss  will  be  deplored  with 
that  real  sorrow  which  gilds  the  memory  of 
the  “just  man  and  the  good.” 

March  . . .  Suddenly,  in  a  fit  of  insanity, 
Rear  Admiral  Sir  George  R.  Collier,  K.C.B. 
Of  this  gallant  officer  we  shall  give  a  me¬ 
moir  in  our  next. 

Bedfordshire. — Jan.  21.  At  Bedford, 
Elizabeth-Anne,  wife  of  Thus.  Gurney,  esq. 

Feh.  21.  Aged  50,  Mr.  Richard  Parry, 
of  Cardington.  While  hunting  with  the  Oak¬ 
ley  hounds,  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy, 
and  instantly  expired.  As  an  agriculturist, 
Mr.  Parry  stood  very  high  in  the  estima- 
mation  of  the  county  of  Bedford  :  he  ex¬ 
pended  considerable  property  in  substantial 
improvement  of  an  extensive  farm.  He  was 
diligent  and  punctual  in  business,  steadily 
pursuing  the  straight-forward  path  of  recti¬ 
tude. 

Berkshire. — Feb.  17.  At  Windsor,  aged 
49,  W.  Gelllsbla,  one  of  the  Poor  Knights 
of  the  Upper  Foundation. 

Feb.  24.  At  her  son’s,  in  Reading,  aged 
86,  Ellen,  widow  of  Elias  John  Palairet, 
esq.;  and  on  the  1st  March,  aged  59,  hei 
son,  John  Gwalter  Palairet,  esq.  barrister- 
at-law. 

Buckinghamshire. — Jan.  31.  At  Chal- 
font  St.  Giles,  aged  31,  Lieut.  James  Ar- 
nott  Howard,  half-pay  of  the  23tl  reg» 

Feb.  27.  At  Amersham,  aged  70,  James 
Rumsey,  M.  D. 

Mar.  11.  At  Buckingham,  Miss  J\iiia 
Ellis,  late  of  Henley,  yoimgcst  dau.  of  Rev. 
W.  Ellis,  Rector  of  Caversneld. 


Derby- 
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Derbyshire. — Jan.M.  Aged  19,  Goor- 
gianft,  8d  dau.  of  E.  INUindy,  esq.  of  Shipley. 

Devonshire. — At  theCita'lel,  Plymouth, 
John  Bremner,  aged  105  !  He  was  at  tile 
battle  of  Culloden,  in  1746;  and  assisted  in 
firing  the  salutes  on  the  accession  of  their 
Majesties  George  II.  III.  and  IV. 

Jan.  23.  At  Park- house,  Bovey-Tracey, 
aged  68,  George  Hunt,  esq.  barrister-at- 
law. 

Fel\  18.  At  Teigninouth,  Tliomas  War- 
ham,  esq.  late  of  Bengal  :  a  relation  of 
whose  adventures,  escapes,  and  various  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  life,  would  perhaps  excite  more 
wonder  than  those  of  any  living  character 
in  this  counrry. 

Dorsetshire. — Feh.  4.  At  Fleet-house, 
near  Weymouth,  Abigail,  widow  of  the  late 
George  Gould,  esq.  of  Upway-house  (who 
died  1793)  ;  and  dau.  of  Robt.  Gooden  of 
Over  Compton,  esq. 

Mar.  5.  At  Poole,  aged  77,  John  Slade, 
esq.  He  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
Newfoundland,  from  which  he  amassed  an 
opulent  fortune. 

Durham. — Jan.  23.  Aged  31,  James 
Claveriijg,  esq.  late  of  the  14th  Dragoons, 
and  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  John  Claver¬ 
ing,  Bart,  of  Axwell  Park  and  Greencroft, 
bv  Clara,  dau.  of  John  de  Gallars  de  la  Ber- 
nardine  (by  his  lady  Petronilla)  le  Comte 
de  la  Sable,  of  Angou,  in  France.  He  was 
born  Feb.  12,  1793. 

Mar.  8.  In  her  85th  year,  at  the  house 
of  her  daughter,  at  Gateshead,  the  relict  of 
Mr.  John  Bell,  formerly  of  Hexham  Abbey, 
Northumberland. 

Essex. — Jan.  25.  Aged  73,  S.  S.  Ward, 
esq.  of  Plaistow. 

Feh.  18.  Aged  41,  Carteret  Rawlins 
Gayton,  esq.  of  Tiptofts,  Wimbish. 

Gloucestershire. — Dec.  30.  At  Forth- 
ampton  Court,  aged  81,  Hon.  Mary,  relict 
of  Bp.  Yorke,  and  daughter  of  Bp.  Maddox. 

Lately,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
aged  104,  Mary  Jones. 

Hants. — At  Portsmouth,  the  wife  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Muttlebury,  of  the  69th  reg. 

Feh.  25.  At  Belmont,  the  seat  of  Sir 
George  Prevost,  Bart,  aged  21,  Harriet, 
youngest  dau.  of  late  Sir  G.  Prevost,  Bart. 
Govemor-in-Chief  in  British  North  Ame¬ 
rica. 

Feh.  26.  At  Gosport,  aged  62,  Charlotte, 
wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bogue. 

Mar.  3.  At  Lymington,  aged  49,  James 
Greive  Livett,  esq. 

Herefordshire. — Mar.  6.  At  the  Vi¬ 
carage,  at  Bosbury,  aged  77,  Lady  Colt, 
widow  of  the  late  Sir  John  Colt. 

Hertfordshire. — Nov.  24.  At  Hoddes- 
don,  aged  77,  William  Hodgson,  esq.  F.R.S. 
He  possessed,  a  good  collection  of  books 
and  mathematical  Instruments,  which  have 
been  dispersed  by  auction,  by  Mf.  Sotheby. 

Dec.  T8.  At  Broxboume,  aged  78,  Mary, 
relict  of  Nicholas  Lutyens,  esq. 


Feh.  7.  At  the  Rectory,  Ware,  aged  70, 
Mr.  Wm.  Flack. 

Feh.  19.  At  Pishiobury,  the  seat  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Milles,  Rose,  wife  of  Row¬ 
land  Alston,  esq.  and  dau.  of  the  late  Jere¬ 
miah  Milles,  esq 

Feh.W.  Aged  65,  William  Goode,  esq. 
of  Puckeridge. 

Mar.  6.  In  consequence  of  a  duel  with 
Mr.  Swayne,  on  Royston-common,  on  the 
3d  inst.  Harvey  Hetherington,  esq.  The 
ball  lodged  in  his  side,  and  could  not  be 
extracted.  The  dispute  originated  at  the 
Atterton  Park  Coursing. 

Kent. — Nov.  2.  At  Chatham,  Edward 
Thomas  Day  Hulkes,  M.A.  of  St.  John’s 
College. 

Nov.  12.  Aged  70,  James  P.  Hobbs, 
esq.  of  Tunbridge-wells. 

Jan.  7.  At  West  Cliff,  near  Ramsgate, 
aged  66,  Mrs.  Braithwaite  Warre,  relict  of 
John  Henry  Warre,  esq. 

Jan.  ]  8.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  74,  Capt. 
Bowles  Mitchell,  R.  N.  the  last  surviving 
officer  of  those  who  accompanied  Capt. 
Cook  on  his  second  voyage  round  the 
world. 

Jan.  26.  At  Chlslehurst,  aged  84,  W. 
Westall,  esq.  formerly  of  High-street, 
Southwark. 

Jan.  30.  T.  E.  Hulkes,  esq.  late  ofGlean- 
ings-house,  near  Rochester. 

Feh.  1.  Aged  94,  James  Chapman,  esq. 
of  St.  Paul’s  Gray-hill, 

Feh.  6.  Aged  65,  Lewis  Francis  Catty, 
esq.  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at 
Woolwich. 

Feh.  14.  At  Tunbridge-wells,  aged  79, 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  J.Chis,  esq.  of  Oporto. 

Feh.  27.  At  Cliffe,  aged  63,  Jacob 
Harvey,  esq. 

Feh.  29.  At  Northfleet,  aged  50,  Jere¬ 
miah  Howard,  esq. 

Lancashire. —  At  Rochdale,  aged  80, 
W.  Holland,  esq.  who  from  his  age  and 
experience  was  justly  styled  by  many  sport¬ 
ing  men  the  father  of  the  turf.  He  was  a 
man  of  the  strictest  honour  and  unexcep¬ 
tionable  integrity,  and  had  acquired  by  his 
superior  calculation  in  betting  an  immense 
fortune. 

Nov.  25.  Aged  76,  Mr.  Thomas  White- 
head,  of  Higher-moor,  near  Oldham,  well 
known  as  a  performer  on  the  bassoon  for  the 
last  55  years. 

Leicestershire. — Jan.  13.  At  Coston, 
aged  95,  Mr.  T.  Boyfield. 

Jan.  24.  Mary,  wife  of  Edward  Whitby, 
esq.  of  Osbaston-lodge. 

Norfolk. — Jan.  21.  Aged'  8  months,. 
William-George,  second  son  of  Sir  R.  R.' 
Jodrell,  Bart. 

Jan.  23.  At  Somerton,  aged  71.,  Grace, 
sister  of  late  Gen.  Howe,  M.  P.  and.nipce  of' 
late  Sir  P.-Steph^ns,  Barf. 

Jan.  29.  Aged  7f?,  Susanna-Jfine,  relict 
of' Rev,  Ji  Love,  Rector  of  Somerley  and 
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Blundeston,  and  Minister  of  St.  George’s 
Chapel,  Yarmouth. 

Nottinghamshire.  —  Jan.  28.  Aged 
b’2,  Mr.  George  Braithwaite,  late  of  Not¬ 
tingham. 

Jan.  29.  Aged  28,  George,  eldest  son  of 
G.  Shuttleworth,  esq.  of  Hodsock,  near 
Worksop. 

Feh.  5.  W.  Brewin,  Gent,  of  Sion-hill, 
near  Nottingham. 

Oxfordshire.— 16.  Thomas  Hall, 
e.sq.  of  Harpsden-court,  near  Henley-upon- 
Thames. 

Jan.  23.  At  Oxford,  aged  84,  Lleut.- 
col.  F.  W.  Beilis. 

Mar.  18.  Drowned,  J.  Harvey,  esq.  a 
Commoner  of  Wadham  College.  As  he  was 
rowing  in  a  skiff  between  Ifley  and  Oxford, 
near  the  Wlers,  it  is  supposed  he  stood  up 
in  the  boat,  to  take  off  his  jacket ;  when 
the  oar  slipping  from  his  hand,  in  endea¬ 
vouring  to  recover  it,  he  fell  into  the  stream. 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Brazennose,  dived  several 
times  in  vain,  and  the  body  was  not  found 
for  two  hours. 

Staffordshire.  —  Mar.  7-  At  Hoare 
Cross,  aged  93,  the  relict  of  George  Hol¬ 
land,  esq.  of  Admerstone,  near  Blithfield. 

Suffolk. — Lately.  At  Sudbury,  aged 
79,  the  relict  of  Mr.  Henry  .Jones. 

Jan.  22.  At  Woodbridge,  aged  85,  Jas. 
Lynn,  esq. 

Feb.  11.  At  Cavendish-hall,  aged  20, 
Georgiana-Lucy,  youngest  dau.  of  SirDigby 
Mackworth,  Bart. 

Mar.  4.  At  Herringfleet-hall,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  A.  Merry,  Esq. 

Mar.  6.  Aged  56,  Charlotte-Elizabeth, 
wife  of  Dr.  Reeve,  of  Gislingham,  and  only 
dau.  of  the  late  Thomas  Slapp,  of  Botes- 
dale,  Gent. 

Surrey. — Dec.  16.  —  At  Mordon-park, 
Sarah,  second  dau.  of  J.  B.  Adams,  Esq.  late 
of  Hampstead. 

Jan.  23.  At  Croydon,  aged  78,  Christo¬ 
pher  Taddy,  esq. 

Feb.  17.  jilizabeth,  wife  of  George 
Ridge,  esq. 

Feb.  26.  At  Stoke,  near  Guildford,  Miss 
Cooke. 

Worcestershire. — Feb.  26.  Aged  72, 
Catharine,  relict  of  W.  Harris,  solicitor, 
Stourbridge,  and  dau.  of  late  T.  Chambers, 
esq.  of  Studley. 

lORKiSHiRE. — Jan.  5.  Aged  92,  at  Be¬ 
verley,  Jane,  sister  to  the  late  Hen^  Re¬ 
gard,  esq.  Registrar  for  the  East-Riding. 

Feb.  1 9.  Sarah,  wife  of  Rev.  A.  W .  Eyre, 
Vicar  of  Stillingfleet. 

Wales. — Jan.  29.  AtDolgelley,  Richard 
Matthews,  esq.  of  Esgair,  Merionethshire. 

Scotland. — Jan.  13.  At  Newhailes, 
near  Edinburgh,  Lady  Home,  widow  (;f 
the  late  Vice-Admiral  Sir  George  Home, 
bart.  of  Blackadder. 

At  Ruabon,  Dolly  Barclay,  aged  101. 
She  retained  her  faculties,  eye-sight,  and 


hearing  in  an  astonishing  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  ate  her  food  with  an  excellent  ap¬ 
petite  ;  but  never  drank  tea  in  her  life  till 
she  took  to  her  bed,  about  six  months  ago. 
She  was  the  motlver  of  14  children,  had  13 
grandchildren,  and  30  great-grandchildren. 

Feb.  11.  At  Brae-Man,  the  venerable 
highlander,  Patrick  Grant,  to  whom  his 
Majesty,  two  years  ago,  graciously  granted 
a  pension  of  tme  guinea  j)er  week,  in  the 
111th  year  of  his  age.  He  expired  while 
sitting  in  his  elbow  chair,  having  felt  scarcely 
any  previous  Illness.  His  pension  now  de¬ 
volves  on  his  daughter  Anne  during  her  life. 

A  fottage  is  to  be  built  for  her  on  the  farm 
of  Drumcain,  in  the  parish  of  Sethnot, 
near  Brechin.  It  is  thought  that  her  late 
father  was  the  only  survivor  of  those  who 
fought  at  the  battles  of  Culloden  and  Fal¬ 
kirk.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  English 
Raid  under  the  Pretender,  and  was  present 
when  the  Pretender  embarked  for  France. 

Abroad. — Axi^.  Of  the  yellow  fever,  on 
board  H.  M.  S.  Tyne,  on  the  Jamaica  sta¬ 
tion,  Henry,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Roberts,  of  Sunning. 

Lately.  At  Altona,  suddenly  and  tran¬ 
quilly,  one  of  the  Veterans  of  German  liter¬ 
ature  and  poetry,  Mr.  H.  W.  Von  Gusten- 
berg,  having  nearly  completed  his  84th  year. 

Aug.  31.  At  Asiseira,  near  Rio  Major, 
in  Portugal,  on  his  return  from  Figuelra  to 
Lisbon,  R.  B.  Whitney,  esq.  (who  was  bar¬ 
barously  shot  and  robbed  by  two  assassins 
on  the  evening  before,  near  the  above 
place),  a  man  distinguished  for  abilities, 
possessing  in  an  eminent  degree  integrity 
and  honour  ;  under  the  influence  of  which 
he  acted  in  every  transaction  during  his 
life. 

Sept.  6.  At  Florence,  aged  69,  Lawrence 
Rowe,  esq.  of  Brentford. 

Sept.  15.  At  Bushire,  in  Persia,  of  the 
fever  of  the  country,  Mr.  Edmund  Sturmy, 
jun.  of  Walworth,  in  his  32d  year. 

Sept.  17.  At  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland, 
aged  34,  of  typhus,  the  Rev.  John  Leigh, 
Ecclesiastical  Commissary,  &c.  of  New¬ 
foundland. 

At  Gothenburg,  aged  84,  D.  Lowe,  esq. 

Sept.  24.  At  Paris,  aged  76,  M.  Agier, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  theCour  Royale. 

Sept.  30.  At  Fontainbleau,  in  his  6Sd 
year,  Edward  D’Oyley,  esq.  late  of  Sion 
Hill,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the 
Peace. 

Oct.  4.  At  Xeres  de  la  Frontera,  in 
Spain,  aged  64,  James  Gordon,  esq.  Senior 
Partner  of  the  old  established  House  of 
Gordon  and  Co.  of  said  City. 

Oct.  16.  .  At  Onjounet,  near  Rolle,  in 
Switzerland,  William  Archer,  esq. 

Oct.  26.  At  Bruchsal,  in  the  presence 
of  her  venerable  mother  ;  and  of  her  sisters 
the  Queen  of  Bavaria,  and  Queen  Frederica 
of  Sweden,  the  Princess  Amelia  of  Baden, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Dowager  Margravine. 
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BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  Feb.  is,  to  Marches,  1824. 


Christened 

Males 
Females 


Buried. 

Males 
Females  - 

\V4iereof  have  died  under  two  years  old  552 


-  825  ) 

-  8.38  / 


1654 


833  \ 
77.9  / 


1612 


Salt  55.  per  bushel ;  1  \d.  per  pound. 


2 

and 

5 

188 

50 

and 

60 

132 

0 

and 

10 

49 

60 

and 

70 

134 

a> 

I  10 

and 

20 

43 

70 

and 

80 

102 

5  < 

0 

V  20 

and 

30 

90 

80 

and 

90 

54 

30 

and 

40 

123 

90 

and 

100 

3 

^40 

and 

50 

141 

QUARIERLY  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 


from  the  Returns  ending  March  13. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye.  . 

Beans. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

5.  d. 

65  7 

36  10 

25  8 

44  0 

41  3 

Peas. 

5.  d. 

39  4 


PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  March  22,  505.  to  605. 
AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  March  ll,  335.  7^d.  per  cwt. 
PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  March  19. 


71. 

155. 

to 

llZ. 

115. 

Farnham  Pockets..., 

12Z. 

Os. 

to 

18Z. 

05. 

OZ. 

05. 

to 

OZ. 

05. 

Kent . 

8Z. 

85. 

to 

14Z. 

05. 

5Z. 

IO5. 

to 

71. 

105. 

Sussex . . . 

71. 

75. 

to 

9Z. 

105. 

OZ. 

05. 

to 

01. 

05. 

Yearling . . . 

61. 

05. 

to 

9Z. 

lOs. 

Old  ditto .  0/. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James’s,  Hay  6/.  05.  Straw  2Z.  1 25.  Od.  Clover  6/.  65.  OcZ. — Whitechapel,  Hay  51. 1 05.  Od. 
Straw  2Z.  85.  Od.  Clover  67.  85.  Od. — Smithfield,  Hay  5l.  1 05.  Straw  <21.  5s.  Clover  61.  6s. 

SMITHFIELD,  March  22.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  8 lbs. 

Lamb .  5s.  Od.  to  7s.  Od. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  March  22  ; 

Beasts .  2,730  CalVes  180. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  16,680  Pigs  210. 

COALS:  Newcastle,  335.  6d.  to  395.  Od. — Sunderland,  315.  6d.  to  415.  3d. 

TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  395.  Od.  Yellow  Russia  375.  Od. 

SOAP,  Yellow  805.  Mottled  78s.  Curd  825. — CANDLES,  85.  6d.  perDoz.  Moulds  IO5.0J. 


Beef . 

6d. 

to 

45. 

2d. 

Mutton . 

&d. 

to 

45. 

Ad. 

Veal . 

Ad. 

to 

55. 

6d. 

Pork . 

8d. 

to 

55. 

Od. 

THE  PRICES  of  Navigable  Canal  Shares,  Dock  Stocks,  Water  Works,  Fire 
and  Life  Insurance,  Bridge  and  Gas  Light  Shares  (between  the  24th  of  Feb.  and  25th 
of  March,  1824),  at  the  Office  of  Mr.  M.  Raine  (successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Scott),  Auc¬ 
tioneer,  Canal  and  Dock  Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old 
Broad-street,  London.  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  dividing  75Z.  per  share,  per  annum,  and  bo¬ 
nus,  price  2,3001. — Leeds  and  Liverpool,  12Z. ;  price  41 OZ. — Barnsley,  121. price  220Z. 
— Rochdale,  3Z. ;  price  lOOZ. — Bolton  and  Bury,  5l.  ;  price  llOZ. — Coventry  44Z.  and  bo¬ 
nus ;  price  1,200Z. — Oxford,  short  shares,  32Z. ;  price  820Z.— Grand  Junction,  lOZ.;  price 
325Z. — Monmouth,  lOZ. ;  price  2 2 OZ.— Brecknock  and  Abergavenny,  5Z. ;  price  115Z. — 
Neath,  13Z.  lastyear  ;  price250Z.~Swansea,  lOZ. ;  price220Z. — OldUnlon,  4Z. ;  pri(!e90Z. — 
Ellesmere,  3Z.;  price  75Z.— Dudley,  3Z. ;  price  75Z. — Worcester  and  Birmingham,  IZ. ;  price 
40Z.— Kennet  and  Avon,  1 7s. ;  price  29Z. — Lancaster,  1 Z. ;  price  33Z. — West  India  Dock  Stock, 
lOZ. ;  price  235Z.— East  India  Dock  Stock,  8Z. ;  price  l.‘9Z. — London  Dock  Stock,  4Z.  IO5.; 
price  115Z. — East  London  Water  Works,  51.;  price  I70Z. — Grand  Junction  Ditto,  2l.  IO5. ; 
])rice  8OZ. — West  Middlesex  Ditto,  2Z.  IO5.;  price  SlZ.—Kent  Water  Ditto,  IZ.  IO5.  price  44Z. 
Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  lOZ.  and  bonus  ;  price  310Z. — Globe  Fire  and  Life  Assurance, 
7Z. ;  price  I8OZ.— Imperial  Fire  Ditto,  5Z.;  price  133Z. — Albion  Fire  and  Life  Ditto,  2l. 
105.;  price  55Z. — British  Fire  Ditto,  31.;  price  60Z. — Atlas  Fire  and  Life  Ditto,  6s.; 
price  67.— Hope  Fire  and  Life  Ditto,  6s. ;  price  6Z.— Rock  Life  Assurance,  25. ;  price  3l. 
IO5. — Provident  Ditto,  9Z.  pr  cent,  on  lOZ.  paid;  price  9Z.  IO5.  premium. — Kent  Fire 
Ditto,  2l.  105. ;  price  74Z. — Westminster  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  4Z.;  price  82Z. — 
New  Ditto,  8Z.  per  cent,  on  5Z.  paid;  price  61.  premium. — City  of  London  Ditto,  8Z.  per 
cent,  on  85Z.  paid;  price  55l.  premium. — New  Ditto,  8Z.  per  cent,  on  45Z.  paid;  price  35Z. 
premium. — South  London  Ditto,  7l.  IO5. ;  price  I8OZ. — Vauxhall  Bridge,  iZ. ;  price  34Z. 
— Ditto  Promissory  Notes  of  lOOZ.  each;  price  105/.— Regent’s  Canal,  49Z. — Wilts  and 
Berks,  lOZ. — Grand  Union,  25/.— Grand  Surrey,  50Z. — Croydon,  5l. — Huddersfield,  28Z. 
— Portsmouth  and  Arundel,  251. — Stratford  upon  Avon,  25. — Imperial  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  40/.  paid;  price  24Z.  premium. — New  Ditto,  5l.  paid;  price  15Z.  premium. — 
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MINOR  CORRESrONDENCE. 


We  regret  that  the  Memoir  of  the  late 
highly  respectable  Archdeacon  JefFersom  is 
too  long  for  our  jmrpose,  and  resj)ectfuny 
request  Omicron  to  permit  us  to  use  it  in 
another  publication. 

The  Rector  of  Staplegrove  observes,  It 
appears  Staplegrove,  before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  was  a  chapel  of  eQ.se  to  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Taunton,  and  formed 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  priory  in  the 
same  place,  but  that  at  the  dissolution  of 
religious  houses,  no  grant  was  made  of  it. 
It  remained  the  property  of  the  Crown  till 
it  was  restored  to  the  church  in  the  manner 
in  which  Strype  has  related  (in  the  Annals 
of  Reformation,  vol.  II.  p.  390)  ;  and  that 
it  constituted  a  distinct  parish,  and  a  rec¬ 
tory.  Now  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any 
of  your  learned  ecclesiastical  Antiquaries  to 
inform  me,  how  this  so  ‘strange  and  rare’ 
a  transaction  was  brought  about,  and  by 
what  .specific  Act  of  Parliament,  or  at  least 
by  what  authoritative  arul  public  instrument 
it  was  confirmed,  as  no  such  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  can  be  found  In  the  list  printed  by  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Commissioners  on  the  public  re¬ 
cords,  and  1  am  at  a  loss  where  to  apply  for  any 
other  authentic  document.  If,  at  the  same 
time,  any  further  light  could  be  thrown  on 
the  subject,  particularly  as  to  the  name  and 
residence  of  the  present  representatives  or 
successors  to  the  property  of  Lord  C.  J. 
Dier,  or  of  Christopher  Dyillng,  it  would  be 
an  additional  favour.” 

The  angel  described  by  Mr.  Couch  is 
foreign,  prolmbly  struck  at  Theme  In  Ger¬ 
many.  It  may  be  scarce,  bot  is  of  little  or 
no  interest  to  an  English  collector, — The 
iece  described  bv  Mr.  Ev^ins  is  of  Edward 
V.  and  may  be  found  both  ia  Snelling  and 
Ruding  ;  from  its  weight,  it  must  be  the 
half  noble,  which  is  rather  scarcer  than  the 
noble. 

A.  C.  R.  informs  J.  H.  that  there  arc,  in 
the  Aslunolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  ten  ori¬ 
ginal  deeds  with  seals  of  the  Lucies  now  ap- 
])cnded  to  them.  The  seals  have  been  en¬ 
graved  or  etched  on  copper.  The  drawings 
from  which  the  engravings  were  made,  are 
also  in  the  same  Museum. 

Mr.  Vates  observes,  “The  manor  and 
estates  at  Hampton-in -Arden,  which  at  the 
time  the  article  printed  in  p.  201  was  sent 
belonged  to  the  Crown,  have  within  the  last 
six  months  been  sold  and  conveyed  to  Abra¬ 
ham  Spooner  Lillingston,  esq.  of  Elmdon 
adjoining.” 

In  reply  to  A.  B.’s  query  relative  to  the 
Berkeley  family,  p.  98,  Clionas  begs  to  in¬ 
form  him  that  CHarl.  MSS.  144.5)  a  copy  of 
the  Herald’s  Visitation  of  Somerset  in  16’23, 


states  the  issue  of  Sir  Henry  Berkeley  oC 
Yarlington,  co.  Somerset  (second  son  of  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley,  by  Margaret  Ligon),  by 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Neville  of 
Billingl)ear,  co.  Berks,  to  have  been  Mau¬ 
rice  Berkeley  of  Yarlington,  who  was  living 
in  1()^»7,  and  Dorothy,  wife  of  Sir  Francis 
Godolphin,  K.B.  He  is  not  aware  whether 
this  Maurice  Berkeley  left  any  descendants  ; 
but  Sir  Francis  GodoIj)hin  had  by  the  said 
Dorothy,  who  in  Collins’s  Peerage,  edit. 
1735,  is  called  second  daiigliter,  sixteen 
children  ;  of  which  Sir  William,  tlie  eldest, 
was  created  a  hart. ;  and  Sydney,  the  third 
son,  was  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Godolphin. 
— With  respect  to  A.  B.’s  second  query, 
Clionas  acquaints  him  that  in  no  copy  of 
the  different  Visitations  of  Somerset  in  the 
Museum,  is  a  son  Henry  assigned  to  Sir 
Maurice  Berkeley,  by  Elizabeth  Killegrew, 
but  only  the  following  children,  Sir  C'harles 
(ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Falmouth),  Sir  John 
(afterwards  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton),  Sir 
William,  Margaret,  and  Joane  ;  though  Col¬ 
lins  and  other  printed  authorities  state  that 
Sir  Maurice  had  likewise  two  other  sons. 
Sir  Maurice  and  Sir  Henry. 

E.  L.  has  in  his  possession  some  very  old 
writings  which  have  reference  to  an  ancient 
family  of  the  name  of  Warde  in  Yorkshire  ; 
also  some  MS  sermons,  and  in  the  prayer 
annexed  to  some  of  these,  after  praying  for 
his  diocesan  Humphry,  Lord  Bishpp  of 
London,  the  preacher  mentions  Seth,  Lord 
Bp.  of  Exeter.  This  was  no  doubt  Dr.  Seth 
Warde,  and  E.  L.  imagines  that  the  writer 
of  the  sermons  was  his  relation.  In  Fuller’s 
Worthies  mention  is  made  of  several  Cler¬ 
gymen  of  that  name  in  Sussex  and  Essex, 
who  were  eminent  for  piety  and  learning. — - 
E.  L.  would  be  glad  to  know  whether  Dr. 
Seth  Warde  was  of  the  same  family,  and 
whether  any  of  their  descendants,  bearing 
the  same  name,  are  now  in  being. 

The  communication  of  Plv  is  under  con¬ 
sideration. 


yiddendum. — Yol.XClll .  ii.  p,  470.  John  "Webbe 
Weston,  esq.  married,  first,  Miss  Lawson  (as 
stated  in  p.  4^0);  and,  secondly,  Maria  Theresa, 
second  dau.  of  Mr.  Constable  and  Lady  Winifred 
Maxwell  Constable,  the  only  dau.  of  the  Earl  of 
Maxwell. 

Errata — Vol.  XCIII.  ii.  p.  105,  b.  1.  Zy,  for 
176(5,  read  1776.  The  name  of  the  draftsman 
“  D.  Parkes,  del.  1775,"  should  have  been  insert¬ 
ed  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate. 

P.  124,  note., for  ’Ixwy  read  Eixoiv. 

P.  IS!,  1.  25.  read  Isiac. 

P.  216,  b.  1.  10  from  bottom,  read  “'"Xit  of 
Justicre*. 

P.  453,  1.  S5,for  Professor  Brande,  read  K. 
Phillips. 

Vol.  XCIV.  i.  p.  81,  1.  penult. .flrr  "and  six," 
rend  “  The  late  Earl  had  six,"  etc. 
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On  the  West  India 


Mr.  Urban,  April  14. 

MUST  distinctly  disavow  all  inten¬ 
tion  to  describe  the  West  India 
system  in  harsher  terms  than  it  is 
known  to  warrant,  or  to  indulge  in 
personal  invective  against  those  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  connected 
with  it,  while  1  request  you  to  afford 
me  the  opportunity  of  making  a  few 
observations  upon  a  letter  signed  S.  D. 
in  your  last  Number,  p.  224,  which 
is  entitled  “Value  of  the  West  India 
Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country.’’ 

Most  of  your  readers  who  have  pe¬ 
rused  that  fetter,  will,  I  am  persuaded, 
concur  with  me  in  opinion,  that  its  ob¬ 
ject  is  to  support  and  protect  slavery 
against  the  Abolitionists,  by  inducing 
hesitation  and  doubt  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  our  interference  with  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  West  India  islands* 
and  as  our  Colonial  system,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  those  Islands,  at  present  occu¬ 
pies  a  large  share  of  the  public  atten¬ 
tion,  it  appears  to  me  desirable  to 
rebut  every  attempt  which  may  be 
made  by  statements  such  as  those  of 
your  Correspondent  in  the  letter  before 
me,  to  create  erroneous  impressions. 

The  argument  of  his  letter  I  take  to 
be,  that  the  West  India  islands  are 
of  great  value  to  Britain,  yielding  above 
8,000,000/.  annually  in  Imports,  and 
receiving  from  us  above  5,000,000/.  in 
exports,  and  of  course  furnishing  em¬ 
ployment  to  a  considerable  extent  for 
shij)pir)g  and  seamen  ;  that,  therefore, 
we  should  not  interfere  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  practice  of  cultivating  those  is¬ 
lands  by  means  of  slave-labour,  with 
all  its  concomitant  evils,  lest,  as  is 
assumed,  such  interference  should  im- 
jiairthe  revenue  derived  from  the  colo¬ 
nies,  or  injure  the  interests  of  the 
planteis  and  proprietors. 

In  replying  to  such  an  argument.  It 
docs  not  appear  to  me  to  be  necessary 
to  depreciate  or  undervalue  the  West 


System  of  Slavery. 

India  Islands,  either  in  a  commercial 
or  |X)litIcal  point  of  view.  Their  im¬ 
portance  under  a  proper  government 
maybe  safely  admitted,  in  all  the  points 
in  which  your  Correspondent  contends 
for  it — as  yielding  acceptable,  although 
not  essential,  colonial  produce — as  con¬ 
suming  British  exports — and  as  afford¬ 
ing  employment  for  shipping  and  na¬ 
vigators.  The  general  ffict  of  their 
value,  as  there  is  evidently  no  motive 
for  disputing,  so  I  confidently  helieve 
there  is  no  desire  to  dlsj)ute,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  friends  of  abolition 
have  ever  indicated  a  wish  to  under¬ 
value  these  Colonies. 

It  is  not  the  fact  of  their  value,  but 
the  inferences  tvhich  the  friends  of 
slavery  draw  from  that  fact,  respect¬ 
ing  which  the  Advocates  of  abolition 
and  the  West  Indians  are  at  issue. 
The  former  maintain  the  necessity  and 
the  right  of  interference  on  the  part  of 
the  mother  country,  to  correct  alleged 
great  abuses,  cruelty,  and  misgovern- 
ment;  and  deny  the  right  of  these 
Colonies  to  claim  privileges  and  pro¬ 
tection,  while  they  hesitate  or  refuse 
to  submit  to  the  decisions  of  the  pa¬ 
rent  state;  the  latter^  in  reply,  rather 
clamorously  assert  that  our  inter¬ 
ference  would  be  destructive  of  the 
planter’s  rights,  and  ruinous  to  his 
jiroperty.  The  friends  of  African 
freedom  rejoin,  by  maintaining  as  a 
doctrine  which  scarcely  needs  the  la¬ 
bour  of  formal  proof,  that  such  an 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  as  was  contemjilated  by  Mr. 
Buxton’s  motion  in  rarliarnent  last 
year,  would  in  proj)ortion  as  It  suc¬ 
ceeded  assimilate  the  slaves  to  freemen; 
and  in  proportion  as  it  assimilated  them 
to  iVeemen,  would  not  impair  but  im¬ 
prove  their  value  as  cultivators  and 
servants,  by  rendering  them  more  in¬ 
telligent,  patient,  tractable,  and  effi¬ 
cient  3  and  thuswouid  by  necessary  con- 
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sequence  augment  the  value  of  the 
West  India  islands,  on  which  it  should 
be  remembered  the  negroes  would  still 
remain  the  contented  and  laborious, 
because  educated  and  enfranchised  pea¬ 
santry  of  that  country. 

Among  the  various  arguments 
which  have  been  adduced  to  show 
that 'free  labour  would  be  cheaper  and 
more  profitable  than  that  of  slaves, 
is  that  by  analogy,  derived  from  the 
unanswerable  fact  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Hall  in  the  Leicester  Address,  vv  hich 
has  given  such  offence  to  your  Corre- 
sixmdent, — viz.  that  West  India  sugar, 
the  result  of  slave  labour,  cannot  keep 
the  market  against  East  India  sugar, 
the  result  of  the  labour  of  freemen, 
without  the  imposition  of  a  heavy  and 
almost  a  prohibitory  duty  on  the  latter, 
and  notwithstanding  the  greater  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  East  Indies.  It  certainly 
devolves  on  the  friends  of  the  jiresent 
West  India  system  to  show  some  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  the  case  of  the  West  In¬ 
dia  Islands,  which  can  rebut  the  just 
and  obvious  conclusion  deduced  from 
the  comparison  above  stated.  This 
I  conceive  they  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  do;  certainly  your  Corres¬ 
pondent  has  not  done  it :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  having  brought  himself  (p.  225) 
suddenly  in  contact  with  this  pinch- 
ing  argument,  he  summons  Mr. 
Brougham  to  his  aid,  in  a  quota¬ 
tion,  the  relevancy  of  which  few  of 
your  readers  will  be  able  to  discover ; 
lie  then,  feeling  angry  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  argument,  reproaches  Mr. 
Hall  for  having  stepped  a  little  out  of 
the  true  line  of  his  profession  in  med¬ 
dling  with  the  subject;  and  concludes 
by  branching  off  into  observations,  and 
statements  of  facts,  as  he  calls  them, 
in  which  I  am  content  to  follow  him, 
merely  to  show  your  readers  the  irre¬ 
levancy  of  some  and  the  incorrectness 
of  others. 

First.  S.  D.  contends  for  the  invio¬ 
lability  of  the  present  system,  on  the 
ground  of  its  having  obtained  a  sanc¬ 
tion  from  “  the  proclamations  of  our 
kings,  and  the  repeated  enactments  of 
the  British  Legislature.’’  The  object 
of  these  he  asserts  to  have  been  to 
**  compeV*  the  West  India  planters  to 
“embark  their  property  in  colonial 
produce,’’  &;c.  No  one  will  dispute 
that  the  Legislature,  from  its  first  at¬ 
tempt  to  mitigate  the  horrors  of  the 
middle  passage,  and  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  long  antecedently  to  that  period, 
by  those  charters  and  grants  which 


your  Correspondent  refers  to,  Isive  re¬ 
cognized  the  existence  of  colonial 
slavery  ;  but  to  recognize  is  not  to  n/>- 
prowe  or  sanction.  'J  he  law  recognizes 
even  murder,  but  does  not  thereby 
.sanction  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  no¬ 
torious  that  the  object  of  the  I.egisla- 
ture,  pursued  througli  many  laborious 
sittings,  has  been  to  mitigate  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  slavery,  and  more  immediately 
or  remotely  to  improve  the  condition 
of  its  unhappy  victims.  And  so  far 
has  the  Government  been  from  com¬ 
pelling  the  slave-holders  to  embark 
their  property  in  such  adventures,  that 
every  step  by  which  it  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  approximate  to  an  abolition 
of  slavery,  has  had  a  tendency  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  planter  from  the  necessity  of 
sinking  his  property  in  slaves,  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  him  the  substitute  of  free 
labourers,  born  on  and  attached  to  the 
soil,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  charges  on 
colonial  produce. 

Secondly.  In  page  225,  S.  D.  re¬ 
marks,  that  the  'Vest  India  Colonies 
are  an  “  integral  part  of  the  British 
empire ;  because,  under  the  colonial 
system,  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
is  made  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
the  mother  country.”  But  to  what 
purpose  of  argument  or  inference  is 
this  observation,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  all  the  other  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain  are  not  similarly  cir¬ 
cumstanced,  and  unless  it  could  also 
he  proved  that  the  population,  capital, 
industry,  and  even  the  morals  of  this 
country,  have  not  in  return  been  made 
subservient,  and  the  lust  even  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  our  West  India  Colonics? 
But  for  our  aid  they  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  present  moment  huge 
over-wooded,  but  unprofitable  masses 
of  earth,  surrounded  by  the  ocean ;  and, 
from  all  the  evidence  which  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Parliament  has  elicited,  it 
may  be  fairly  inferred  that  it  would 
have  been  well  for  the  interests  of 
humanity  had  they  so  continued. 

Thirdly.  S.  I),  next  refers  to  the 
anlient  compact  between  the  West  In¬ 
dia  colonies  and  the  mother  Country, 
in  a  manner  which  I  conceive  to  he 
totally  irrelevant,  unless  he  intends 
to  found  upon  that  comjiact  the  evi¬ 
dently  mUenahic  and  absurd  proposi¬ 
tion,  that  Great  Britain  ought  to  aban¬ 
don  the  right  to  controul  her  West 
India  ('olonies,  while  she,  is  making 
l.irgc  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  the  pur- 
pfibC  cherishing  them,  recei\ es  and 
consumes  their  jiroduce,  supplies  ail 
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their  wants,  and  does  this  after  having 
raised  them  from  barren  ness  and  worth¬ 
lessness  to  frnitfulness  anil  wealth: 
and  that  she  should  consent  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  an  ill-governed  slave  po¬ 
pulation,  both  in  peace  and  war,  when 
by  wise  councils  and  energetic  mea¬ 
sures,  it  might  be  changed  for  the  sup- 
))ort  of  an  educated,  industrious,  and 
even,  during  war,  well-armed  and 
trust-worthy  body  of  loyal  freemen. 
Surely  it  is  impossible  for  one  moment 
to  admit  a  proposition  so  repugnant  to 
all  the  principles  of  equity  and  general 
improvement. 

Fourthly.  The  paragraph  No.  2,  on 
p.  225,  begins  by  employing  a  phraseo¬ 
logy  which  is  altogether  incorrect,  and 
calculated  to  mislead  cursory  readers. 
**  The  British  manufacturer,”  it  is  ob¬ 
served,  “  has  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  a  transfer  of  the 
monopoly  from  the  West  to  the  East 
Indies.’’  The  term  monopoly ^  your 
readers  ought  to  be  informed,  is  here 
applied  to  such  an  equalization  of 
duties  as  would  do  no  more  than  place 
two  rival  parties  upon  a  footing  of  fair 
and  open  competition,  without  favour¬ 
ing  either  party.  It  is  by  such  misre¬ 
presentations  that  your  Correspondent 
appears  to  me  to  be  labouring  to 
create  erroneous  impressions.  The 
main  argument  of  this  paragraph  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  a  question  respecting 
the  comparative  value  of  the  imports 
and  exports  in  the  two  trades,  upon 
which  I  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to 
correct  his  statements :  only  at  present 
observing,  1  fully  admit  that  such  a 
comparative  view  furnishes  the  proper 
test  by  which  to  estimate  the  value  of 
commerce ;  the  aggregate  amount  of 
each  indicating  the  general  importance 
of  the  trade,  and  the  balance  of  im- 
|>orts  over  exports  its  comparative  va¬ 
lue.  But  I  maintain  that  when  pro¬ 
perly  and  fairly  submitted  to  this  test, 
the  trade  with  the  East  Indies  will  not 
softer  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
West. 

Fifthly.  In  paragraph  3,  S.  D. 
reasons  on  an  admission  that  in  the 
event  of  an  eq^ualization  of  the  duties 
on  Sugar,  the  West  India  trade  would 
lie  entirely  supplanted  in  its  staple 
commodity  by  tliat  of  the  East.  From 
this  jiredicament  there  is,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Abolitionists,  one  sale  and 
easy  way  to  extricate  the  West  India 
planters  ;  vh.  by  progressive  emanci¬ 
pation,  which,  by  creating  natural  sti¬ 


mulants  to  labour,  and  reducing  ex- 
jienscs,  would  lessen  the  cost,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  price  of  West  India  pro¬ 
duce  in  the  market. 

It  is  not  easy  for  the  friends  of  the 
present  system  to  controvert  the  pro¬ 
bable  assumption  that  free  blacks 
working  for  hire,  for  the  support  of 
themselves  and  families,  would  find  in 
the  improved  conditionsof  their  labour, 
motives  to  a  more  cheerful  and  in¬ 
creased  exertion,  and  to  a  greater  oeco- 
nomy  both  of  time  and  of  strength ;  or 
to  deny  that  the  time  often  spent  by 
the  unhappy  negroes  in  the  hospitals, 
under  the  enects  of  the  excessive  inflic¬ 
tion  of  punishment,  is  time  lost  from 
labour,  and  virtually  a  charge  upon 
the  cultivation,  which  a  better  system 
would  remove.  There  is  one  fact 
which  bears  upon  the  question  of  the 
comparative  (economy  of  slave  labour, 
that  rests  on  the  incontrovertible  testi¬ 
mony  of  an  official  paper  on  the  table 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  de¬ 
mands  the  most  serious  attention. 
From  this  paper  it  appears  that  in  three 
years,  1817  to  1820,  decrease  ox  vmste 
of  the  slave  population  of  the  British 
West  India  colonies,  has  been  in  the 
proportion  of  18,251,  upon  an  aggre¬ 
gate  population  of  730,212,  and  that 
all  our  settlements  exhibited  a  decrease^ 
except  Barbadoes,  which  gave  a  small 
increase.  Such  a  state  of  things  must 
in  a  few  years  lead  to  one  of  two  con¬ 
sequences  ;  either  a  clandestine  impor¬ 
tation,  effected  with  great  difficulty, 
and  at  great  expense  and  .  hazard, 
which  would  be  in  fact  reAuving  the 
slave  trade;  or  the  depopulation  and 
total  ruin  of  the  Colonies.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  account  just  referred  to  as  a 
datum,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  crisis 
must  arrive  in  less  than  forty  years. 
Those,  therefore,  who  urge  such  re¬ 
forms  in  the  system  as  Would  enable 
and  induce  that  unhappy  and  demo¬ 
ralized  portion  of  the  human  race 
which  forms  the  slave  population  of 
these  Colonies,  to  perpetuate  and  ex¬ 
tend  their  species,  cannot  fairly  be 
considered  as  unfriendly  to  the  interests 
of  the  Colonies,  or  regardless  of  consi¬ 
derations  of  the  soundest  ceconomy . 

Sixthly.  I  proceed  to  examine  the 
statements  and  conclusions  contained 
in  the  4th  and  5th  paragraphs  of  the 
letter  of  S.  D.  which  are  equally 
unsatisfactory.  He  tells  us  that  East 
India  sugar  is  less  suited  to  our  taste 
than  the  West,  with  which  it  must  be. 
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mixed  to  make  it  saleable,  and  that 
the  people  would  not  wish  to  buy  it 
wen  at  one  half  the  price.  Surely 
then  the  repeal  of  the  prohibitory  duty, 
which  falls  much  short  of  half  the 
price,  would  do  no  injury  to  the  West 
Indians,  and  for  that  reason  ought  not 
to  be  opiX)sed  by  them. 

But  even  “  sumiosing  the  extra 
duty  to  be  taken  off,”  S.  D.  observes, 
the  difference  would  not  be  saved  to 
the  consumer,  but  the  importer  would 
derive  the  benefit  of  the  change,  and 
**  the  former  would  be  compelled  to 
purchase  a  bad  article  at  the  price  he 
now  pays  for  a  good  one.’’  Is  not  this 
a  most  unfounded  statement?  By 
whom  would  the  consumer  be  com¬ 
pelled?  not  by  the  East  Indians,  who 
possess  no  power  to  compel  any  one  ; 
— not  by  the  West  Indians,  whose  inte¬ 
rests  lie  another  way; — and  certainly 
not  by  the  Government,  whose  mea¬ 
sures  would  only  favour  a  fair  compe¬ 
tition.  But  although  not  compelled, 
the  British  public  might  probably  be 
impelled  by  motives  of  economy  to 
purchase  East  India  sugar,  and  this  I 
take  to  he  the  important  truth  which 
your  correspondent  has  distorted  in  so 
extraordinary  a  manner. 

Seventhly.  With  respect  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  British  shipping,  and  the 
Naval  Power,  I  refer  to  my  short  note 
on  p.  208,  for  an  answer  to  your  pre¬ 
sent  Correspondent.  Even  assuming 
the  ground  chosen  by  him,  it  would 
be .  competent  to  the  Legislature  to 
forbid  or  restrict  the  employment  of 
India  shipping,  or  India  navigators, 
although  the  greater  length  of  the 
voyage  would  render  a  limited  employ¬ 
ment  of  them  a  measure  of  economy 
not  Inconsistent  with  the  claims  of 
British  ship-owners  and  sailors. 

Although  the  observation  contained 
in  paragraph  7  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  present  argument,  it  might  be 
employed  to  prove  that  an  increased 
intercourse  with  the  East  Indies,  how'- 
ever  brought  about,  would  tend  to 
strengthen  the  link  which  unites  this 
country  with  her  invaluable,  because 
well  governed,  Asiatic  possessions. 

Eighlhlij.  I  proceed  to  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  S.  D.’s  statement  of  ac¬ 
counts  in  paragraph  8,  of  which  the 
evident  object  is  to  give  your  readers 
an  idea  of  the  comparative  value  of  the 
East  and  West  India  commerce,  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  the  former,  and  which  I 
find  to  be  materially  incorrect. 


In  the  first  place  he  exhibits  an 
average  of  imports  from  the  West 
Indies  for  five  years,  at  8,512,9871*  ond 
contrasts  it  with  an  alleged  average  of 
East  India  imports  of  3,391,B>0/.  I 
am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  where 
he  obtained  the  latter  sum,  because  I 
find  by  accounts  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  the  average  of  East 
India  imports,  including  China,  for 
five  years,  is  12,504,^74/.  ;  and  ex¬ 
clusive  of  Chinn,  7,579,54(5/. 

Equally  unfair  is  itis  account  of  ex¬ 
ports,  in  which  he  states,  that  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  nine  years  to  the  W ost  amount  to 
46,493,50 1  /. ;  to  the  East,  33,403, 1 6'0/. 

But  why,  may  I  he  ]>crmitted  to 
ask,  did  he  not  take,  as  in  the  case  of 
imports,  an  average  of  five  years?  Be¬ 
cause  I  appreliend  he  perceived  that 
such  an  average  wonld  have  nearly 
turned  the  scale. 

For  the  information  of  your  readers, 

I  subjoin  in  a  note*  the  totals  of  the 
nine  years  exports  to  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  by  which  they  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  those  to  the  East  have  been 
progressively  on  the  increase  as  those 
to  the  West  liave  been  on  the  decrease; 
and  that  in  the  last  year  the  East  has 
exceeded  the  West  in  the  sum  of 

700,000/. 

Lastly.  I  must  advert  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  your  Correspondent  respecting 
slavery  in  the  East  Indies,  in  support 
of  which  he  ap|)eals  to  i)r.  Buchanan’s 
Survey  of  Mysore.  I  greatly  regret 
that  he  did  not,  before  he  attempted 
to  build  so  important  an  argument  on 
such  a  foundation,  acquaint  himself 
with  the  value  of  the  facts  upon  which 
that  argument  was  to  rest.  Myso^c,^ 
your  Correspondent  should  have  becii 
informed,  was  and  is  still  an  inde{>endent' 
state,  governed  by  a  native  prince,  under 
whom  both  Mahornedans  and  Hindoos 
maintain  the  distinctions  jiroper  to  their 
resj>ective  systems  of  faith  ;  but  wher¬ 
ever  the  British  law  is  paramc'unt  in 
India,  although  tlie  same  distinctions 

*  Account  of  the  exports  to  the  Bast 
and  West  indies  for  nine  years. 

Ea&t  1  uUies  and  (Jl:uia.  Wml  Todies.  / 

1815  . .  ..X'2-,55.9,0.‘i.8 . 

1816  . 3,166,961 . 7,00ii,08^7 

1817  . 3,378,758 . 4,420,8.30 

1818  . 4,022,642 . 5,803,7.98 

1  81 9 . 4,363,983 . 5,8?  I  }0.9G 

1  820 . 3,025,950 . 4,747,916 

1821  . 3, 997, .528 . 4,169,081 

1822  . 4,809,719 . 4 ,34  9 ,391)  ' 

1823  . 4, 089, 586.. . . 3,383,661 

of 
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of  caste  nominally  exist,  no  native, 
l^Qvvevcr  paean  his  caste,  is  (lisqualificd 
as  an  .  evidence  in  the  British  Courts, 
or  excluded  from  the  means  of  procur¬ 
ing  redress  for  injuries  sustained  from 
others,  even  the  su[>erior  or  Bramin 
caste,  or  from  Europeans. 

1  have  now  to  apologize  for  having 
occupied  so  muclt  of  the  time  of  your 
readers,  and  to  conclude  by  observing 
briefly,  that  whoever  may  be  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  the  West  India  system.  Re¬ 
ligion,  Policy,  and  the  voice  of  the 
British  nation  equally  censure  it; — that 
colonies  of  slaves  are  found  to  be  a 
burtlien  to  this  country,  retjuiring  a 
large  military  force  to  sujjpress  occa¬ 
sional  insurrection,  and  a  large  naval 
force  to  prevent  a  clandestine  trade  in 
slaves  ; — that  the  actual  annual  cost  of 
the  system  of  slavery  to  this  country  is 
still  very  considerable; — that  in  nego- 
cialion  with  foreign  states,  it  is  discre¬ 
ditable  to  us  to  be  stipulating  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  trade,  wliile  the  fruits  of 
our  own  guilty  participation  in  it  are 
not  abandoned  ;• — that  dependence  on 
the  planters  for  reform  must  prove,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  past  experience  of  two 
centuries,  fallacious  ; — that  if  an  ar¬ 
rangement  which  should  certainly 
issue  in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  were 
to  require  national  disbursement,  the 
people  are  able  and  willing  to  bear  it ; — 
and  in  short,  that  the  temper  of  the 
times,  the  state  of  the  country,  and 
the  dispositions  of  his  Majesty’s  minis¬ 
ters,  all  appear  favourable  to  the  speedy; 
although  progressive  abolition  of  slavery. 

Yours,  &c.  T.  Fisher. 


Mr.  Urban,  Aprils. 

interval  which  elapsed  be- 
Jl  tween  the  fall  of  the  Latin  em¬ 
pire  in  the  fifth  century,  and  of  the 
Greek  in  the  fifteenth,  a  period  of  about 
one  thousand  years,  is  termed  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Age.  It  was  the  age  of  ignorance 
and  superstition.  The  arts,  the  learn¬ 
ing,  and  the  laws,  which  had  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  power  and  splendour  of 
Rome,  were  neither  valued  nor  under¬ 
stood  by  their  Gothic  conquerors  ;  they 
were  therefore  soon  forgotten,  and  a 
period  of  such  barbarity  ensued,  as  to 
have  acquired  the  name  also  of  the  Age 
of  Darkness. 

Among  the  superstitions  which  such 
an  age  ruiturally  produced,  may  be  re¬ 
corded  the  establishment  of  jNIonastIc 
Orders.  It  is  here  we  are  to  look,  not 


for  the  origin,  but  the  general  history 
of  the  Monks ;  a  body  of  men  who  are 
universally  regarded  as  destitute  of  every 
ray  of  knowledge,  and  every  feeling  of 
humanity;  of  whom  hate  is  never  to 
cease  its  persecutions,  and  censure  is 
weary  of  complaining;  whose  fana¬ 
ticism  is  denounced  by  the  wise,  and 
whose  dissipation  is  branded  by  the 
virtuous. 

But  that  Monkery  was  itself  the  ofFr 
spring  of  Enthusiasm,  ought  to  be  no 
very  great  objection  to  the  Monks  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  had  obtained  ^ 
the  prescription  of  more  than  two  cen- 
turies,  and  'svhen  it  was  the  received 
and  popular  practice  of  the  day;  for 
though  custom  cannot  dignify  folly; 
nor  antiquity  consecrate  error,  it  is  no 
easy  thing  lor  men  to  rise  above  the 
prejudices  of  the  times  in  which  they 
live. 

With  respect  to  their  dissipation,  we 
have  indeed  a  melancholy  catalogue  of 
sins  handed  down  to  us  by  their  histo¬ 
rians  :  but  let  it  be  remembered  that 
their  historians  were  their  enemies  ; 
and  that  it  has  always  been  the  wisfe 
policy  of  oppression  to  detract  from  the 
character  of  those  whom  it  injures. 
Whoe  ver  imagines  the  licentiousness 
of  the  Monks  to  have  been  the  sole  or 
even  the  chief  cause  of  their  dissolu¬ 
tion,  are  not  likely  to  do  much  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  memory  of  Henry  VIII. 
That  dear  lover  of  penal  statutes,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  one  who  risked  his  popu¬ 
larity  from  a  disinterested  love  of  vir¬ 
tue  :  ecquani  pntatis  ewitafem  pacatam 
fuisse  quee  locuplcs  sit:  the  revenues  of 
six  hundred  monasteries  were  a  suffi¬ 
cient  lure  to  his  rapacity,  and  his  am¬ 
bition  easily  induced  him  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  men  who  paid  their  court 
at  Rome  in  contempt  of  his  asserted 
supremacy.  Such  being  the  motive,  a 
plea  was  to  be  discovered  to  justify  the 
liarshness  of  the  proceeding  to  the 
world  ;  and  a  plausible  one  was  unhap¬ 
pily  found  in  the  ignorance  and  Irre¬ 
gularity  of  the  suft'erers.  That  their 
characters  were  frequently  within  the 
reach  of  suspicion,  is  not  to  be  denied  ; 
nor.  It  is  hoped,  will  any  one  be  found 
to  lament  the  dispersion  of  such  so¬ 
cieties  in  the  abolition  of  monastic 
life.  But  it  was  not  for  their  vices, 
real  or  imputed,  that  they  were  plun¬ 
dered  and  destroyed :  they  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  an  ambitious  and  speculative 
King  ;  else  why  were  the  Abbey  lands 
employed  in  adding  power  to  politi¬ 
cians* 
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cians,  and  wealth  to  the  Royal  cofler, 
and  not  rather  in  imparting  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  ignorant,  and  in  softening 
the  condition  of  j)Overty  and  disease. 
Whatever  was  the  corruption  of  the 
Monks,  on  the  score  of  merit  they  at 
least  maintained  as  just  a  claim  to  their 
property  as  the  new  possessors.  1  hat 
they  were  hospitable  is  allowed  by  all ; 
and  that  they  were  in  many  instances 
the  promoters  of  science,  and  the  pre¬ 
servers  of  literature,  their  remains  can 
testify.  Utter  ignorance  and  insensi¬ 
bility  could  not  have  been  universal  in 
men  who  preserved,  through  several 
centuries  of  the  deepest  barbarity,  the 
remains  of  Augustan  learning  and  attic 
elegance ;  w'ho  have  bequeathed  ,to  us 
many  models  of  architecture,  which, 
in  their  design  and  execution,  are  by 
politer  ages  yet  unrivalled  ;  who  have 
illuminated  their  Missals  with  colours, 
which  the  apparently  perfected  science 
of  chemistry  has  not  been  able  to 
match ;  who  were  the  inventors  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable  arts  which 
advance  and  adorn  society ;  and  whose 
remains  of  metallic  works,  painting, 
and  sculpture,  are  yet  the  admiration 
of  the  curious.  That  the  age  of 
Monkery  w'as  the  age  of  ignorance,  is 
admitted  ;  but  why  the  Monks  should 
be  exclusively  stigmatized  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  deficiency,  when  they  alone  pos¬ 
sessed  the  little  learning  that  existed, 
remains  to  be  discovered.  It  is  to  the 
Monasteries  that  we  are  indebted  for 
most  of  our  historians,  both  of  Church 
and  State  ;  it  was  in  the  recesses  of  the 
cloister  that  the  most  valuable  manu¬ 
scripts  were  sheltered,  and  which,  at 
the  dissolution,  were  consigned  to  the 
use  of  grocers^  soapsellers,  and  hook- 
linders.  Such  was  the  barbarity  of 
the  Monks,  and  such  the  philosophy 
of  their  oppressors. 

It  appears  but  just  that  while  we  la¬ 
ment  the  ignorance,  and  detest  the 
vices  whicti  prevailed  among  the 
Monks,  we  do  not  totally  forget  that 
there  were  many  among  them  who 
]X)ssessed  also  much  learning  and  much 
virtue ;  w'hile  we  yield  to  the  popular 
zeal  which  blackens  their  character, 
we  remember  that  we  owe  them  much, 
and  that  their  crimes  were  confessedly 
heightened  by  their  political  enemies. 
Let  these  recollections  be  sometimes 
admitted  when  we  deprecate,  and 
justly  deprecate,  the  general  character 
of  these  unhappy  exiles  of  social  life  ; 
they  will  awaken  a  feeling  of  pity  for 


men  who,  with  the  same  temptations 
to  which  w'e  are  exposed,  had  not  the 
same  advantages  which  enable  us  to 
resist  them  ;  and  they  will  incline  us 
at  least  to  forbear  censure,  if  we  can¬ 
not  bestow  praise.  Indulgence  has 
always  been  shown  to  the  crimes  of  an 
individual,  when  he  was  acknowledged 
to  have  been  a  public  benefactor  ;  and 
if  this  principle  be  a  just  one,  some 
tenderness  is  surely  due  to  the  memory 
of  men  to  whom  we  ow^e  not  only  the 
elegances  of  literature,  and  acijuisitions 
in  science,  but  the  more  permanent 
and  the  more  valuable  blessings  de¬ 
rived  from  the  knowledge  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  C. 

Mr.  Urban,  April  20. 

1AM  afraid  by  thus  drawing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  to  the  noble 
instance  of  generosity  just  shewn  by 
Archdeacon  Watson,  I  shall  jiain  his 
retiring  modesty;  but  tlrese  are  the 
lights  which  ought  to  shine  before 
men;  his  numerous  private  charities  i 
seek  not  to  draw  forth.  Can  it  be  tor) 
generally  known  that,  without  consi¬ 
dering  his  own  private  advantage,  he 
has  procured  an  Act  to  divide  the  pa¬ 
rish  of  St.  .John’s  at  Hackney,  of 
which  he  is  Hector,  into  three  distinct 
pari8hes;and  that  twothirdsof  the  whole 
income,  whether  arising  from  tithes, 
fees,  or  from  any  other  source,  he  has 
given  up  to  be  equally  enjoyed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  several  boundaries  by  the 
other  two  Rectors  ?  But  I  shall  make  no 
comment  on  this  disinterested  conduct. 

The  parish  of  West  Hackney,  to 
which  tlie  new  Church  in  Kingsland- 
road  belongs,  has  been  presented  to 
Mr.  Paroissier,  who  was  the  respected 
Curate  of  St.  .lohn’s  thirty-nine  years. 
Ttie  Chapel  of  Ease  in  Well-street  is 
to  be  the  third,  where  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
Norris  has  for  many  years,  ever  sincei 
its  erection,  officiated  gratuitously ;  an<l 
I  understand  he  has  likewise  settled  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  for  ever,  towards 
maintaining  a  minister.  C.  S. 

Any  information  communicated  to  Mr. 
Ingram,  through  the  medium  of  the  Gen¬ 
tleman’s  Magazine,  to  illustrate  “  the  Hi.v- 1 
tory  of  the  Chlltern  District,”  will  be  thank- 1 
fully  acknowledged. 

Upon  the  subject  of  Asko’s  Hospital  I 
Hoxton,  vol.  xciii.  ii.  392,  the  Observer  du 
not  .seem  aware  that  there  is  a  good  prin  1 
of  it  in  Stow’s  London,  hy  Strype,  edit.  1766 
vol.  i.  p.  326 ;  in  Maitland  ;  and  in  Ellis’  I 
Shoreditch. 

Mrf 
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Account  of  Wordwell,  Suffolk. 


1S24.] 

Mr.  Urbas,  Si.  Edmund',, 

Jan.  1. 

The  village  of  Wordwell,  vSuffolk, 
is  DOW  so  reduced,  as  to  have  no 
more  buildings  in  it  than  the  Church, 
tlie  Manor  Farm-hou.se,  with  two  or 
three  cottages.  These  arc  near  each 
other;  and  above  fifty  years  since  the 
Parsonage  House  made  one  among 
these,  having;  been  situated  on  the 
North  side  of  the  church -yard;  but 
grass  has  long  grown  over  its  site. 

The  situation  is  upon  rising  ground, 
in  an  open  champaign  country ;  some 
springs  arise  in  the  South  and  West 
parts,  which  quickly  increase  into  a 
small  clear  rivulet,  and  run  through 
the  garden  and  yards  of  West  Stow 
Hall,  near  adjoining,  and  so  into  the 
navigable  river  at  Flempton. 

Wordwell  was  antiently  the  Lord¬ 
ship  of  Thomas  de Wordwell  *. 

Roger  de  Borghden  was  Parson  of 
Word  Welle,  Anno  22  Ed.  II L  as  ap- 
peiirs  by  a  fine,  then  levied,  of  lands 
in  Chippley-j-  in  Suffolk. 

The  Church  (see  Plate  I. )  is  eleven 
yards  long  inside,  and  six  wide.  The 
chancel,  which  is  parted  from  the 
Church  by  a  Saxon  arch,  is  about  six 
yards  by  five.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  altar  is  a  niche.  The  old  stone 
font  is  of  large  diameter,  and  stands 
upon  three  feet  of  squared  stone  (see 
Ji".  I ).  Near  it  one  small  hell  hangs 
on  two  beams  in  the  inside  of  the 
Church,  West  side.  The  North  door¬ 
way,  as  well  as  the  South,  is  very  old. 
The  entrance  on  the  South  is  through 
an  ordinary  bricked  porch.  Under  this 
porch,  and  over  the  South  door  of  the 
Church,  is  a  rude  carving  representing 
two  animals  in  a  sort  of  foliage  ( see 
fig.  2).  The  carving  (Jig-  is  over 
the  North  door  in  the  inside,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  mean  the  Annunciation.  The 
carvings  (Jigs  4  and  5)  the  strange 
animals  and  of  the  shields,  are  both 
on  the  seats  on  the  South  side  near 
the  West  end,  and  facing  the  West. 
In  a  South  window  was  a  small  fi¬ 
gure  of  St.  Michael,  and  in  one  of  the 


quatrefoils  a  shield  wdih,  on  a  cross, 
b  esloiles.  On  the  back  of  the  scat.s 
rude  carvings  of  lamias,  and  other 
strange  animals.  Some  rude  letters 
are  visible  on  an  old  stone  in  the 
chancel.  l\vo  more  very  old  stones 
lie  within  the  seals  on  ihe  South  side 
of  the  Church, 

In  .July,  1799,  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
Bishop  of  Derry,  with  his  only  son 
Frederick  William  Lord  Hervey,  con¬ 
veyed  the  Wordwell  Estate  and  Ad- 
vovvson  of  the  Rectory  to  Charles,  first 
Marquis  Cornwallis. 

Patroni  olim  ;  Joannes  Hervey  de 
Ikeworth ;  Gulielmus  Hervey,  miles. 

Hectors. 

1542 — Cuthbert  Harvey. 

1564 — .Tohn  Barrett. 

1580 — Edmund  Reeve. 

1587 — John  Askew;  buried  Sept.  1, 

lOig. 

1619 — John  Gibbon,  B.D. 

1029 — John  Beale. 
i658 — M.  Humphrey. 

1 062 — ^Ti mothy  Adamson. 

1720 — Robert  Butts,  M.  A.  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Ely. 

1736 — John  Battley,-M.  A. 

1741 — Joseph  Layton. 

1746 — Roger  Cocksedge. 

1750 — Bernard  Mills, 'D.D.  died  1787. 
..... — Roger  Cocksedge,  jun.  A.M. 
died  at  Bramall  in  Cheshire,  Julv 
31,  1794. 

1795 — James-Sidney  Neucatre. 

The  Register  of  this  small  and  ob¬ 
scure  village  is  very  old;  the  first  entry 
is  in  1579. 

In  the  Register  of  Baptisms  the 
following  entry  occurs,  1765  — 
Booty,  son  of  Tho.  and  Eliz.  Harvey, 
20  May.”  This  distinguished  native 
of  the  parish  went,  at  a  very  early  age, 
to  sea,  under  the  patronage  of  Au¬ 
gustus  John,  Earl  of  Bristol,  then 
owner  of  the  manor  and  estate  at 
Wordwell;  and  having,  all  along,  ac¬ 
quitted  himself  much  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  his  superiors,  was,  in  due  time, 
advanced  to  the  rank  of  Post  Captain 


*  Kirby's  “  Suffolk  Traveller.” 

•f  The  Manors  of  Hundon  and  Chippley  in  Suffolk,  were  sold  to  the  first  Lord  Ca¬ 
vendish  for  16,000Z.  by  King  James  I.  as  appears  by  a  special  grant  of  his  Majesty,  dated 
May  27,  Ann.  Regni  nono,  16‘11.  Chippley  Abbey,  and  what  was  called  the  Manor,  are 
in  the  parish  of  Poslingford. — Taylor’s  hidex  Mo7iasticus,  fol.  1821,  p.  95. 

Chippley  Abbey  belonged  to  the  late  John  Vernon,  esq.  of  VVherstead  in  Suffolk,  and 
is  now  the  property  of  Sir  Robert  Harlancl,  bart.  in  right  of  his  lady,  sister  to  the  late 
Mr.  Vernon. 

Gent.  Mag.  /ipril,  1824. 
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Capt.  Booty  Harvey,  Cwriows  Seals. 


[Apnl, 


in  the  Royal  Navy;  and  having,  on 
the  27 ih  day  of  March,  1312,  while 
coimnanding  his  Majesty ’s  sloop  Ro¬ 
sario,  displayed  much  gallantry  in  ac¬ 
tion  with  a  French  Flotilla  oil  l)ieppe, 
was  honoured  by  the  appointment  of 
Companion  of  the  Order  of  the 
Rath  and  by  the  following  armorial 
ensigns,  viz.  Azure,  on  a  pale  Argent, 
between  two  eagles  dis])layed  Or,  each 
surmounted  by  an  anchor  erect,  as  the 
last,  a  trident  Sable,  entwined  by  two 
branches  of  laurel  proper.  The  crest, 
on  a  wreath  of  the  colours,  between 
a  branch  of  oak  and  another  of  lau¬ 
rel,  a  dexter  cubit  arm  erect  proper, 
the  hand  holding  a  trident  Or,  on  the 
staff  a  flag  hoisted  Azure,  thereon  the 
word  “  Rosario,”  in  letters  of  gold  ; 
and  on  a  scroll,  whence  the  Order 
of  the  Bath  is  suspended,  is  inscribed 
the  word  “  Dieppe.” 

The  Earl  Marshal’s  Warrant,  issued 
to  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Knight  Garter, 
and  George  Harrison,  esq.  Claren- 
cieux,  bears  date  March  11,  1810’,  56 
Geo.  III. 

I  have  much  pleasure  In  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  paying  respect  to  one  of  the 
gallant  defenders  of  our  Country  in 
the  person  of  this  Gentleman. 

Yours,  &c.  F.  H.  Barnwell. 

T,,  tt  Addenham  Vicaraa,e, 

Mr.U>!BAN,  9. 

1  TRANSMIT  you  the  impression 
of  a  brass  Seal  (see fg.  6.)  now  in 
iny  possession,  which  was  found  in  an 
enclosure  at  or  near  Aldborough,  in 
this  county,  a  few  months  since.  It 
is  in  good  preservation,  and  appears, 
from  the  form  of  the  letters,  and  the 
rudeness  of  the  sculpture,  to  be  of 
considerable  antiquity.  The  legend 
seems  to  be  “  Ave  Maria  Dea.” 

Yours,  &c.  John  Longe. 

***  think  our  Correspondent 

not  right  in  the  legend.  The  subject 
is  clearly  the  Annunciation,  although 
very  rudely  expressed,  and  what  en¬ 
circles  it  is  ])art  of  the  28th  verse  of 
the  1st  chapter  of  St.  Luke,  *‘Hail, 
Mary,  highly  favoured,  the  Lord  is 
with  thee,  blessed  art  thou  among 
women.”  This  is  contracted  into 
‘‘  Ave  Maria,”  and,  as  we  conjecture, 
“  Bea’’  for  “Boata,”  and  “  F’’  for 
“  Foemina.”  The  Seal  is  probably  of 
the  commencement  of  the  1.3th  cen¬ 
tury ;  i.c.  the  reign  of  John  or  Henry 
the  Third.  Edit. 


1 


Mr.  Uruan,  March  12. 

HAVE,  lately  had  sent  to  ino  an 
impression  of  a  seal  of  bronze  (see 
fig.  7.)  found  In  Yorkshire,  and  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ne¬ 
ville  of  Hawarden,  Flintshire,  which 
probably  some  of  your  C/orrespondents 
may  be  able  to  assign  to  its  right 
owner.  It  bears  a  tilting  Itdinet  and 
shield  of  the  time  of  Henry  V. ;  and  the 
charge  is,  in  the  Ordinary  of  x-Vrins  in 
the  Heralds’  College,  assigned  to  Grlt- 
fith  of  Benthall,  co.  Salop.  On  in¬ 
specting  the  j>edigree  there  referred  to, 
is  the  following  remark,  written  in 
the  time  of  Charles  I.  ;  “These  arms 
were  certified  by  Rees  Cayne,  late  of 
Oswestre,  deceased,  v/ho  was  an  old 
bard.”  No  crest,  however,  is  there 
mentioned,  so  that  this  helps  us  but 
little  towards  ascertaining  the  real 
owner  of  the  seal.  It  can  only  be 
identified  by  discovering  who  bore  a 
goat  on  his  shield,  and  had  a  falcon 
for  his  crest  in  the  time  of  Henry  V. 
The  legend  is  <^o  much  obliterated, 
that  I  cannot  attempt  to  decipher  it; 
but  I  conjecture  that  it  is  the  motto 
or  war-cry  of  the  owner.  S.  R.  M. 

Mr.  Urban,  April  1. 

IN  addition  to  the  instances  of  na¬ 
tive  liberality  towards  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  Christianity  in  India,  which 
were  referred  to  in  your  last  Number, 
p.  200,  the  case  of  Joynarrain  Gho- 
saul  Baboo,  a  wealthy  Hindoo  of  Be¬ 
nares,  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Tliis 
individual  gave,  about  15  years  since, 
as  I  have  been  informed,  a  large  sum 
of  money  towards  the  repairs  of  St. 
John’s  Church  at  Calcutta,  and  still 
more  recently  made  a  very  liberal  con¬ 
tribution  of  40,000  rupees  to  our 
Church  Missionary  Society  for  the 
encouragement  of  native  schools. 
Other  similar  instances  of  native  libe¬ 
rality  on  the  great  subject  of  religion, 
have  occurred  in  India,*  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  which  I  shall  probably  lay  be¬ 
fore  your  readers  at  some  future  occa¬ 
sion. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  account  of  St, 
John’s  Cathedral,  I  send  you  a  list  of 
the  East  India  Com[)any’s  chaplains 
stationed  at  Calcutta,  from  the  |)eriod 
of  the  erection  of  the  first  church, 
with  such  brief  notices  of  them  as  I 
have  l«*en  aide  tf»  collect. 

in  1703,  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Adams  appears  to  have  been  chaplain. 
He  is  styled  in  the  inscription  over  his 
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wife’s  grave,  in  the  ccnutery  of  St. 
John’s  Church,  ecclcsice  X'ti  in  Ben- 
gtila  pastoris,  lie  quitted  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  service  in  September  l/OO,  and 
was  succeeded  the  same  year  in  his 
clerical  functions  by 

170(i.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Anderson, 
who  [)erformcd  tlie  duties  ol  this  olVicc 
till  1710,  when  he  fell  into  ill  health, 
and  died  on  his  passage  to  Madras, 
about  the  latter  end  of  that  year. 

After  Mr.  Anderson’s  decease,  the 
prayers  and  a  sermon  were  read  every 
Sunday  in  the  chapel  by  the  secretary  ; 
the  Company’s  servants  attending  un- 
tler  pain  of  a  reprimand  for  any  cause¬ 
less  absence. 

1712-13.  The  Rev.  SamuelRueer- 
CLIFFE  was  appointed,  with  a  salary 
of  501.  a  year,  and  50l.  gratuity  should 
he  deserve  it.  He  arrived  in  the  year 
1713,  and  gave  great  satisfaction,  lie 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  language;  but  could  not  master 
the  Moors’  (native)  dialect.  He  died 
of  a  fever,  after  live  days  sickness,  Au¬ 
gust  14,  1717* 

1719.  The  Rev.  William  Thom- 
LiNSON,  then  at  St.  Helena,  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta  the 
28th  of  January,  1720.  He  is  stated 
to  have  given  great  satisfaction,  but 
died  on  the  30th  of  May,  the  year  of 
his  arrival. 

1721.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Paget  was 
removed  from  bort  St.  George  to  Cal¬ 
cutta,  where  he  arrived  on  the  27th  of 
March,  1721.  He  bore  a  high  cha¬ 
racter  for  pmdence  and  modesty.  He 
accompanied  Mr.  Surman  to  Dacca, 
and  died  there,  March  26,  1724. 

172O-7.  The  Rev.  Jervas  Bel¬ 
lamy",  who  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Mr.  Pa  get,  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the 
2()th  of  August,  1726.  He  proceeded 
to  India  under  an  express  injunction 
that  he  should  learn  the  country  lan¬ 
guages,  with  a  view  to  missionary  exer¬ 
tions,  within  the  sphere  of  his  influence. 
This  injunction  was  founded  upon  a 
clausO  in  the  charter  granted  by  King 
William  to  the  London  East  India 
Company,  on  the  6th  of  September, 
1698,  which  runs  as  follows: 

<<  And  we  do  further  will,  that  all  such 
IMinisters  as  shall  be  sent  to  reside  in  India, 
as  aforesaid,  shall  he  obliged  to  learn,  within 
one  year  after  their  arrival,  the  Portuguese 
language,  and  shall  apply  themselves  to 
leani  the  native  language  of  the  country 
where  they  shall  reside,  the  better  to  enable 


them  to  instruct  the  Gentoos,  that  shall  be 
the  servants  or  slaves  of  the  same  Company, 
or  of  their  agents,  in  the  Protestant  Reli- 
gion. 

Mr.  Bellamy  continued  chaplain  at 
Calcutta  for. nearly  30  years;  but  it 
docs  not  appear  that  he  made  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  convert  the  natives.  He 
j)erished  with  many  other  Europeans 
in  the  black  hole  at  Calcutta,  on  the 
20lh  of  June,  1766. 

During  the  several  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  decease  of  one  chaplain 
and  apix)intment  of  his  successor,  the 
jHiblic  worship  aj)pear8  to  have  been 
conducted  by  some  one  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  civil  servants,  or  by  any  cler¬ 
gyman  who  might  be  accidentally 
at  the  Presidency.  In  17 18  and  1719 
Dr.  Harvey  officiated  for  more  than 
a  year;  and  in  1726-6  Mr.  Oldnuson 
performed  divine  service  for  10  months, 
and  the  Rev.  Win.  Sawbridge  for  two 
months.  It  was  therefore  proposed,  to 
appoint  a  supernumerary  chaplain. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Orme  occurs  as  an  acting  chaplain 
about  the  year  1740. 

1743.  The  Rev.  Robert  Wynch 
arrived  from  Madras  in  1743,  in  the 
same  capacity.  He  died  28  Dec.  1748. 

1749.  The  Rev.  Robert  Maple- 
toft  was  appointed  in  December  1749, 
and  died  at  Fulta  during  the  mortality 
which  prevailed  among  the  fugitives, 
after  the  capture  of  Calcutta  iu  1766. 

In  consequence  of  Mr.  Mapletoft’s 
decease, 

1767.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cobb,  chap¬ 
lain  to  Admiral  Watson,  was  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Government  to  officiate,  and 
did  so  during  the  whole  of  that  year. 

1758.  The  Rev.  Henry  Butler 
arrived  in  Calcutta  on  his  way  to  Ben- 
coolen ;  to  which  place  he  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
in  January  :  but  he  was  detained  at 
Calcutta  by  Governor  Drake,  and  died 
there  Nov.  13,  1761. 

1768.  The  Rev.  .John  Cape  was 
also  appointed  in  1768  ;  and  died  at 
Calcutta,  Dec.  27,  1761. 

1760.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Stave- 
ley  was  appointed  in  176O,  and  died 
in  Calcutta,  Oct.  26,  1762. 

-  The  Rev,  Thomas  Blomer 

was  appointed  in - and  died  July 

15,  1767.  ^ 

1764.  The  Rev,  Mr.  Parry  was 
appointed,  and  died  April  13,  1769. 
1768.  The  Rev.  Tiios.  Yate  was 

ap[)oiuLed, 
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nppwintcd,  and  died  April  14,  1782. 
The  inscription  on  his  monument  in 
thp  burying-ground  at  Chowringee, 
states  him  to  nave  been  a  man  of  ex¬ 
tensive  benevolenoe  and  goorl-will  to¬ 
wards  his  fellow  creatures. 

1768.  The  Rev.  John  Burk  was 
appointed,  and  returned  to  England 
in  1784;  where  he  died  in  the  year 

1793,  in  the  6'3d  year  of  his  age. 

1770.  The  Rev.  Johk  Baines 
came  from  Bencoolen,  and  officiated 
at  Calcutta  from  June  to  Oct.  1771- 

1771.  The  Rev.  William  John¬ 
son;  arrived  and  became  junior  chap¬ 
lain  to  the  Presidency,  on  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Yate  to  the  senior  cliap- 
lainship  at  Fort  William  ;  and  on  the 
departure  of  Dr.  Burn  for  England  in 
l'/84,  Mr.  Johnson  became  senior 
chaplain.  He  left  Bengal  for  England 
in  March  1788. 

Ji'^74.*  ‘The  Rev.  Thomas  Blan- 
siiARD  waa^appointed  to  Bengal  in 
]\'^|ttf;cli;  ^ucceraed  junior  chaplain  in 
1784,  on  the  promotion  of  Mr.  John¬ 
son^;  senior  chaplain  in  1788,  upon 
the  departure  of  Mr.  Johnson  for  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  and  \Vas  lost  off  the  coast  of 
Fiance  on  his  return  to  England,  in 

1797. 

1783.  The  Rev.  John  Owen  was 
appointed  to  Bengal  in  April ;  junior 
chaplain  to  the  Presidency  in  I7S8, 
on  the  promotion  of  Mr.  Blan- 
shard ;  and  returned  to  England  in 

1794. 

1780.  The  Rev.  David  Brown, 
appointed  in  1786';  senior  chaplain 
in  1797i  on  the  departure  of  Mr.  Blan- 
shard^  ^and  first  provost  of  the  college 
of^Fc^t  }yillia*m  on  its  institution  the 
18th  of  August^  180b.  He  died  in 
India,  Jan.  14,  1813. 

1787.  The  Rev.  Paul  Limrick, 
appointed  tO  Bengal  in  1787  ;  to  the 
Presidency  in  1797,  and  chaplain  to 
the'  college  Aug.  14,  1801.  He  was 
lost  in  the  ship  Calcutta,  on  his  return 
to  Iiurope,  the  I4th  of  March,  I8O9. 

I79f).  The  Rev.  Claudius  Bu- 
ctiANAN  was  appointed  to  Bengal  in 
579^;  and  to  the  Presidency  the  1st 
:  ' yoveraber,  1799;  also  vice  provost 
4  Im-  ^oll^ge  of  Fort  William,  and 
)r()ri.ssor  of  the.  Greek,  Latin,  and 
^mglish  classics  in  that  college,  Aug. 
18,  1800.  He  returned  to  England  on 
furlough  in  1808,  having  eminently 
disiinguibhed  himself,  not  only  hy  a 
'/ealous  and  painful  discliargc  of  his 


ordinary  collegiate  and  clerical  duties 
while  in  India,  but  by  active  exer¬ 
tions  for  the  promotion  of  missions 
to  the  heathen.  Dr.  Bucht\nan  was 
in  constant  and  intitriate  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  late  Mr.  Grant,  and 
fully  concurred  with  that  distinguish¬ 
ed  philanthropist  in  all  his  views  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  natives  of  India.  After 
his  return  to  England,  he  became  the 
champion  of  those  views  in  this 
country,  both  from  the  pulpit  and  the 
press.  Among  the  most  valuable  of 
bis  printed  works  are,  his  Eccksiasti- 
cai  Researches ;  his  Star  in  the  East ; 
and  his  Memoir  of  the  expediency  of 
an  ecclesiastical  establishment  for 
British  India.  The  last  work  mate¬ 
rially  promoted  its  proposed  object ; 
and  when  the  question  of  an  eccle¬ 
siastical  establishment  for  India  was 
before  Parliament  in  1813,  Dr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  further  supported  his  state¬ 
ments  by  two  well-written  letters  in 
answer  to  the  contrary  statements  of 
Mr.  Buller,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
worship  of  Juegernauth.  These  were 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  and  printed  for  the  use  of  its 
members,  on  the  3d  of  June  and  5th 
of  J  uly,  ISIS. 

In  1804  he  gave  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow  the  sum  of  210/.  to  be  award¬ 
ed  in  different  proportions,  as  prizes 
for  essays  and  poems  on  themes  con¬ 
nected  with  the  revival  of  learning 
and  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  India. 
He  did  not  return  to  Calcutta,  but  died 
at  Broxbourne  in  Hertfoitlshire,  Feb. 
9,  1815,  where  he  was  then  occupied 
in  superintending  an  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  Svrian 
Christians.  (See  vol.  lxxxv.  i.  p.  I89.) 

1797.  The  Rev.  James  Ward  was 
^ippointed  to  Bengal  in  (October;  and 
became  chaplain  at  the  Presidency  in 
consequence  of  the  decease  of  Mr. 
Limrick  in  I8O9.  He  succeeded  as 
senior  chaplain,  on  the  decease  of  Dr. 
Brown,  in  1812,  and  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  24th  of  Sept.  ISiC. 

1799-  he  Rev.  Henry  Shepherd 
was  appointed  to  Bengal.  He  was 
called  to  the  Presidency^  In  1815,  and 
relurng^l  lo  England  July  2,  1823. 

1SU5.  "Iffie  Rev.  Daniel  C.orrie 
was  aj)j)oiutcd  to  Bengal  on  the  IJth 
of  July.  He  was  called  to  the  Pre¬ 
sidency  in  1815,  and  upon  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  Hebcr,  the  present  Bishop  of 
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('■-nlcutta,  was  appointed  by  his  Lord¬ 
ship  Archdeacon  of  that  division  of  his 
diocese. 

1805.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Parson 
was  appointed  to  liengal  Dec.  11,  and 
is  now  the  senior  Chaplain  at  the  Pre¬ 
sidency. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Rawlings  Hen¬ 
derson,  snd  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ro¬ 
bertson,  ofticiated  temporarily  in  the 
Church  of  Calcutta  for  a  considerable 
part  of  the  years  1813  and  1814. 

Bishops. 

The  first  Bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
Calcutta  was  the  Right  Reverend  Tho¬ 
mas  Fanshaw  Middleton,  D.  D. 
who  w'as  consecrated  the  8th  of  May, 
1814.  His  Lordship  arrived  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  took  possession  of  his  epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  the  same  year.  He 
died  suddenly,  July  5,  1822  (see  a  me¬ 
moir  of  him  in  vol.  xcii.  ii.  p.  56l, 
and  vol.  xciii.  ii.  p.  647). 

To  him  succeeded  the  Right  Reve¬ 
rend  Reginald  Heber,  D.  D.  who 
was  nominated  by  his  Majesty  in  May 
1823,  and  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  Octo¬ 
ber  following. 

Archdeacons. 

The  first  Archdeacon  of  the  diocese 
of  Calcutta  was  the  Rev.  Henry 
Lloyd  Loring,  D.  D.  He  arrived 
in  India  in  1814,  and  died  at  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Sept.  4,  1822.  (See  a  memoir 
of  him  in  vol.  xeiii.  i.  p.  376.)  His 
successor,  as  already  stated,  is  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Corrib,  who  was  appointed 
by  the  present  Bishop  on  his  arrival  in 
Cictober  1823. 

If  it  will  not  occupy  too  much  of 
your  valuable  room,  1  will  conclude 
this  letter  by  transcribing  from  Asiati- 
cus  a  few  inscriptions  from  the  tombs 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  indivi¬ 
duals  whose  memorials  were  not  many 
years  since  to  be  seen  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  John’s  Cathedral. 

[Job  Charnock  and  Margaret  Adams, 
already  mentioned.] 

Radulphus  Sheldon,  armiger  &  illus- 
trls  Sheldonianl  stematis  baud  indigna  proles. 
Al^drtalitatis  suae  exuvias  in  spe  beatae  resur- 
rectionis  sub  hoc  tumulo  deposuit  Aprilis 
2(7,  170.9,  aetat.  37. 

Vnder  this  stone  lyes  Interred  the  body  of 
William  Hamilton,  surgeon,  who  depart¬ 
ed  this  life  the  '1th  Dec.  1717.  His  memory 
Muj^ht  to  be  dear  to  his  nation  for  the  credit 
he  gained  the  English  in  curing  Furruck- 


seer,  the  present  King  of  Indostan,  of  » 
malignant  distemper,  by  which  he  made  his 
own  name  famous  at  the  Court  of  that  great 
monarch,  and  without  doubt  ‘«'ill  perpetuate 
his  memory  as  well  in  Great  Britain  as  all 
other  nations  in  Europe. 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Charles  Beard, 
esq.  who  departed  this  Jife  tlie  30th  Decem¬ 
ber,  anno  1747,  aged  44  years.  He  was 
son  of  John  Beard,  esq.  formerly  President 
of  this  place. 

Virtus  post  funera  vlvlt.  Tills  monument 
was  erected  in  memory  of  Martha  Eyles, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Wittewrong,  baronet, 
and  relict  of  John  Gumley,  esq.  who  died 
Chief  of  Dacca  in  January  1 742-3.  After 
being  again  married  a  short  time  to  Edward 
Eyles,  esq.  of  Council  at  Fort  William,  she 
concluded  this  life  with  a  becoming  resigna¬ 
tion,  the  21st  of  August,  1748  ;  being  well 
esteemed  and  much  regretted  by  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  her  engaging  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  personal  merit. 

Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  Captain 
George  Goring,  third  sou  of  Sir  Harry 
Goring,  hart,  who  departed  this  life  the  1 1  th 
Nov.  1750,  aged  40. 

Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  Charles 
Watson,  esq.  Vice-admiral  of  the  White, 
Commander-in-chief  of  his  Majesty’s  naval 
forces  in  the  East  Indies,  who  departed  this 
life  the  16th  day  of  August,  1757,  in  the 
44th  year  of  his  age. — Geriah  taken  Feb. 
13,  1756. — Calcutta  forced  Jan.  8,  1757. — 
Chaudernagore  taken  March  23,  1757. — 
Exegit  monumentum  aere  perennius. 

S.O.B 

Here  lies  interred  the  body  of  Mrs.  Fran¬ 
ces  Rumdold,  wife  of  Thomas  Rumbold, 
esq.  who  departed  this  life  in,  child- bed, 
August  22,  1764,  aged  26.  This  monument 
is  erected  in  memory  of  the  many  virtues 
she  possessed,  and  which  made  her  truly 
amiable  in  the  several  relations  of  a  child,  a 
wife,  a  parent,  and  a  friend. 

Here  lyeth  the  body ,  of  Mrs.  Eleanor 
WiNWOOD,  late  wife  of  Major  Ralph  Win- 
wood,  who  departed  this  life  on  the  22d  day 
of  September,  1766,  aged  22  years. — Re- 
quiescat  in  pace. 

Yours,  &c.  T.  Fisher. 


Mr.  Urban, 

^2'^HE  person  who  now  addresses 
J.  yon  having  a  favour  of  some  im¬ 
portance  to  request,  would  willingly 
bespeak  your  attention  by  opening  his 
wishes  in  a  manner  congenial  to  your 
feelings.  He  has  long  been  a  reader 
of  your  pleasing  and  instructive  Maga¬ 
zine.  He  could  not,  therefore,  fail  of 
observing  your  attachment — just  at¬ 
tachment,  to  Antiquarian  pursuits.  It 
has  given  a  zest  to  tlie  rich  and  va¬ 
ried 
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rieci  treat  you  provide  for  the  publlck. 
As  an  excuse  then  for  his  iutmsioti, 

{jcrmit  the  present  writer  to  say  that 
>e  is  liimself  a  bit  of  an  Antiquary, 
lie  can  wear  a  coat  for  a  wliole  year; 
he  has  the  weight  of  more  than  half  a 
C/entury  on  his  back, — he  has  seen  the 
fourtli  generation  of  governors  of  his 
old  college,  and  was  very  intimate  and 
still  entertains  a  high  regard  for  those 
eminent  Antiquaries,  the  Rev.  T.  I). 
Fosbroke  and  Davies  Giddy,  esq.  M.P. 
(it  is  best  to  give  the  latter  his  anf.icnt 
name,  because  it  is  one  proof  that  the 
writer  knows  something  of  antiquity). 
But  perhaps  he  may  be  able  best  to  cx- 
j)lain  his  situation  and  wants  by  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  first  person,  if  you  will  ex¬ 
cuse  his  egotism. 

I  am  then,  Mr.  Urban,  the  father  of 
eight  children.  My  daily  prayer  is, 
that  myself  and  wife,  in  sincere  love 
with  each  other,  may  bring  up  these 
children  “^in  the  nurture  and  admoni¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord.”  This  is  my  first 
duty  with  respect  to  them,  but  my 
faith  is  ordered  to  be  a  living”  not  a 
‘‘dead”  faith.  This  has  induced  me 
many  times  and  oft  to  perpend  very 
seriously  their  temporal  as  well  as  eter¬ 
nal  destination.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  study  their  dispositions  and  abili¬ 
ties,  and  to  apply  the  experience  which 
years  and  observation  have  afforded  me. 

Some  keen  sportsmen  of  my  acquaint¬ 
ance  have  assured  me  that  mischievous 
chicken-killing  puppies  make  the  best 
dogs.  I  have  endeavoured  to  apply 
this  aphorism  to  my  pack,  and  so  train 
them  for  the  purpose,  which  may  best 
suit  their  abilities.  But,  alas  !  how¬ 
ever  the  adage  may  answer  in  general, 
it  does  not  in  my  particular  instance, 
for  my  puppies  are  all  mischievous, 
yet  exhibit  diflerlng  powers,  and  those 
not  according  to  their  years. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  that  Cra- 
niologlsts  (I  beg  pardon.  Phrenolo¬ 
gists)  could  easily  assist  an  anxious  fa¬ 
ther  in  fixing  upon  the  trades  and  situ¬ 
ations  in  life  for  w’hich  his  children 
might  be  best  adapted.  I  still  enter¬ 
tain  that  opinion,  notwithstanding 
your  turnip  anecdote  in  the  Magazine 
for  .January  last,  and  shall  feel  much 
obliged  to  any  of  your  Correspondents 
who  are  Phrenologists,  to  aid  me  herein. 

My  eldest  son  is  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  and  as  he  is  of  a  steady  docile 
character  I  look  upon  his  situation  as 
setllal.  In  time  he  may  be  promoted 
■to  a  country  curacy,  and  if  he  con¬ 


ducts  himself  well,  lUOy  retain  his  si¬ 
tuation  for  life.  My  sccoiul  boy  .Jolni 
has  a  cranium  suHicicntlv  large,  and  in 
shape  much  resembling  the  outer  tegu¬ 
ment  of  a  turtle.  W'oidd  it  be  advisa¬ 
ble  to  apprentice  him  in  London,  that 
he  may  become  a  Liveryman,  and, cat 
his  way  up  to  the  highest  honolirs? 
The  third  and  fourth  are  twdps, 
George  and  .Tames.  George  has  a 
head  like  a  skittle-bowl,  and  that  of 
James  is  flat  as  Salisbury  Plain.  1 
must  observe  that  these  boys  arc  very 
fond  of  each  other,  and  when  1  have 
consulted  their  inclinations,  they  have 
])rofesscd  a  wish  to  be  of  the  same 
trade.  Tom,  the  next  son,  though 
much  younger,  is  a  better  hand  at  his 
books;  he  has  a  head  neither  equally 
round  or  flat,  but  rising  from  the  front 
to  the  back  part  like  an  hemisphere, 
with  the  os  frontis  remarkably  promi¬ 
nent.  The  youngest  boy  is  an  infant, 
the  bones  of  whose  head  arc  neither 
closed  or  in  form. — The  girls,  with 
their  heads  and  other  appendages,  1 
leave  to  their  careful  mother. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  Urban,  that  1 
have  neither  wealth  nor  interest  to 
make  these  boys  Bishops,  .fudges,  or 
Members  of  Parliament;  but  I  should 
like  to  make  them  useful  members  Of 
society,  and  hence  my  anxiety,  that 
when  I  turn  them  out  into  the  world, 
I  do  not  send  them  on  the  wnong  road. 
Sometimes  I  have  amused  them  with 
a  description  of  the  block-machinery 
at  Portsmouth.  Upon  such  an  occa¬ 
sion  my  dear  spouse  (who  knows  the 
ingenious  inventor  Air.  Brunei)  has 
involuntarily  expressed  a  wish  for  ge¬ 
nius  in  some  of  her  children,  but  slie 
(being  a  ■woman  of  great  prudence)  has 
immediately  checked  the  wdsh,  reflect¬ 
ing  that  your  great  geniuses  seldom  do 
w'ell  in  life,  however  they  may  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  general  good.  1  am  indeed 
convinced  that  neither  of  tlic  lads  arc 
so  gifted  as  at  any  time  of  his  life  to 
be  able  to  take  up  this  earth  with  his 
finger  and  thumb  and  look  through  it. 

The  thought  has  sometimes  occurred 
of  sending  the  shape  and  form  of  the 
boys’  heads  to  our  worthy  Professor  of 
Geology  in  Oxford.  He  has  proved 
himself  such  an  adept  in  ascertaining 
and  classing  skulls,  that  his  ackfiow- 
ledged  skill  might  be  successfully  ap¬ 
plied  to  human  pericrania,  and  in  a 
moment  assign  the  tribe  or  trade  ap¬ 
propriate. 

My  present  earnest  request,  Mr.  Ur¬ 
ban, 
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l)an,  contains  in  it  more  tl»an  may 
meet  the  eye.  The  worthy  Piirenolo- 
gists  who  may  assist  me,  may  he  able 
to  produce  tlic  greatest  national  good, 
if  they  are  able  (like  the  skilful  Mr. 
Ikickland  in  his  department^  to  class 
the  dill'ercnt  skulls  in  this  nation,  what 
a  happy,  united,  well-directed,  and 
)K>werlul  people  should  we  become! 
VVe  should  not  then  have  such  confu¬ 
sion  as  we  now  have  among  the  spe¬ 
cies  and  genera  of  Ikitons.  We  should 
no  longer  see  in  the  House  of  Commons 
skulls  misplaced,  and  those  of  a  lower 
class  arranging  themselves  with  the 
Cannings  and  the  Broughams  of  the 
day.  Interposing  and  confusing  their 
brdllant  endeavours.  We  should  no 
longer  see  so  many  gardeners,  farmers, 
whippers-in,  and  huntsmen,  assuming 
the  black  coat  for  life.  We  should  not 
then  behold  millers  and  shoe-makers 
leaving  their  proper  occupations  to 
teach  w'hat  they  do  not  understand  : 
they  would  then  see  that,  whatever  be 
their  “zeal,  it  is  not  according  to 
knowledge.”  Should  the  science  of 
Phrenology  succeed,  and  be  thus  ap¬ 
plied,  we  should  no  longer  view-  good 
cobblers  spoilt  by  each  one  taking  on 
himself  a  variety  of  occupation,  as 
druggist,  apothecary,  man -midwife, 
surgeon,  and  physician.  Among  the 
species  Legislator  too,  genus  lawyer, 
attorney,  solicitor  (they  have  them¬ 
selves  caused  this  confusion  in  the  ge¬ 
neric  term).  Phrenology  might  effec¬ 
tually  do  away  that  intermixture  of 
character  resembling  their  writing,  be¬ 
ing  “  black”  and  “  white.” 

In  short,  Mr.  Urban,  there  is  no 
knowing  what  good,  public  and  pri¬ 
vate,  may  ensue  from  the  science  of 
Phrenology.  1  am  sure,  then,  so  libe¬ 
ral  and  zealous  a  promoter  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  good  as  you  have  shewn  yourself  to 
be,  that  you  will  give  the  science  every 
encouragement,  uiat  you  will  refrain 
from  any  more  turnip-anecdotes,  till 
the  Phrenologists  have  arranged  and 
disposed  of  the  skulls  of  the  nation, 
and  those  of  my  family  among  the  rest. 

Yours,  &C.  SOMERTON. 

Mr.  Urban,  Leicester,  April  2. 

A  SHORT  time  since,  as  a  labourer 
was  at  work  in  a  field  in  the 
lordship  of  Enderby,  in  this  county 
(abrxit  three  miles  from  hence),  he 
found  an  anti(|ue  ring,  which,  upon 
minute  inspection,  proves  to  be  of  no 
ordinary  interest.  It  weighs  about  an 


ounce  and  an  half,  and  is  corti posed  of 
the  purest  gold.  In  the  centre  (on  the 
outside)  is  a  small  diafnond,  having 
the  initials  “  O.  C.”  in  old  English 
characters  on  each  side  of  it  ;  two 
rubles  of  large  dimensions  are  affixed 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  diamond, 
and  the  tout  ensemble  produces  a  bril¬ 
liant  effect.  In  the  inside  of  the  ring, 
the  words  **  for  a  Cause*^  appear  en¬ 
graved  in  the  same  characters  as  the 
initials;  the  circumference  of  the  ring 
is  about  four  inches,  and  its  depth  half 
an  inch  or  thereabouts. 

The  probability  is,  that  this  ring 
once  belonged  either  to  Cromwell  him¬ 
self,  or  to  one  of  his  leading  officers. 
The  following  reasons  incline  me  to 
think  that  it  was  the  property  of  a  Par¬ 
liamentarian  general,  or  officer.  The 
place  w'here  it  was  discovered  is  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
f^uarters  occupied  by  the  Parliamenfa- 
riaii  army  at  the  re-taking  of  Leicester, 
in  June  1645.  During  the  whole  of 
the  months  of  May  and  June,  in  that 
year,  the  country  in  and  about  Leices¬ 
ter  was  completely  scoured  by  the 
forces  engaged  in  the  civil  wars  of  that 
eventful  period ;  and  we  learn  that 
after  the  fatal  conflict  at  Naseby,  the 
Parliamentarian  forces  pursued  King 
Charles’s  army  to  within  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  of  Leicester,  which  place  was  in 
a  few  days  afterwards  delivered  up  by 
Lord  Hastings  (the  Royalist  Governor) 
to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax. 

It  does  riot  exactly  appear  whether 
Cromwell  ever  entered  Leicester,  but 
that  he  was  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood  there  is  no  doubt;  and  (it 
has  been  said)  he  visited  for  a  few 
hours  the  seat  of  his  old  and  tried 
friend,  Sir  Arthur Hazlerigg,  at  Noseley 
in  this  county.  The  most  probable 
conjecture  is,  that  the  ring  to  which  I 
havecalled  the  attention  ofyour  readers, 
was  dropped  in  the  hurry  of  pursuit  or 
removal  by  some  distinguished  Parlia¬ 
mentarian  officer.  This  conjecture  is 
rather  strengthened  by  the  circum¬ 
stance,  that  the  leading  and  influential 
characters  resident  in  and  about  En¬ 
derby  at  the  jx'iiorl  of  the  civil  wars, 
were  staunch  Royalists,  whose  pro¬ 
perties  and  neighbourhood  would  there¬ 
fore  be  more  exposed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  enemy’s  forces  upon  the  dreadful 
change  which  so  suddenly  took  place 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  misled  but  much- 
injured  Charles. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  heads  of 
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county  fiiniilies,  attached  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  cause,  ])r()vi(lcd  themselves  Nvith 
rings  emblemaiick  of  their  sentiments 
on  the  triumph  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  that  others,  holding  dilTercnt  opi¬ 
nions,  followed  the  exam[)le  at  the  Re¬ 
storation;  but  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  I  think  the  Enderby  Ring  is 
not  one  of  these,  and  indeed  its  di¬ 
mensions  and  general  character  stamp 
it  en  militaire.  There  may  be  others 
extant  of  a  similar  description,  but  1 
have  never  seen  nor  heard  of  any,  and 
1  shall  be  obliged  by  the  assistance  of 
any  of  your  Antiquarian  Correspondents 
in  the  investigation  ■♦. 

The  ring  worn  in  remembrance  of 
King  Charles  1.  (mentioned  in  vol. 
xciii.  p.  36')  would  form  a  singularly 
interesting  companion  to  the  one 
lately  discovered.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  mind  to  contemplate  the  dift’erent 
impulses  under  which  these  remi¬ 
niscences  were  framed,  without  being 
insensibly  led  to  a  recollection  of  those 
eventful  times  when  all  that  was  great 
and  good,  sacred  and  venerable,  fell  a 
prey  to  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  fostered 
indeed  in  some  measure  by  ideas  of 
mistaken  prerogative,  but  engendered 
in  the  restless  vigour  of  ardent  and  ac¬ 
tive  minds,  propelled  by  the  applause 
of  a  multitude  fond  of  change,  and 
jealous  of  monarchy. 

While  the  ring  of  Charles  teaches 
us  on  the  one  hand,  that  there  are 
situations  in  which  a  most  amiable 
Man  and  conscientious  Prince  may  err, 
and  that  there  are  privileges  and  asser¬ 
tions  of  rights,  which  however  valid  in 
the  abstract,  it  would  be  unwise  under 
peculiar  circumstances  to  insist  upon, 
the  ring  of  Cromwell  guards  us  on  the 
other,  against  the  shoals  and  quick¬ 
sands  of  that  popularity  which  no 
sooner  elevates  those  who  have  attained 
it,  than  it  renders  them  objects  of 
envy  and  supicion  to  the  very  men 
who  have  been  the  instruments  of 
their  advancement.  The  tree  of  liberty 
can  alone  flourish  under  the  genial  in- 
fluenceof  a  limited  monarchy  ;  in  other 
soils  it  may  appear  luxuriant  for  a 
time,  but  its  luxuriance  is  ephemeral. 


*  I  should  account  myself  guilty  of  great 
ingratitude,  were  I  not  to  take  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  returning  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
present  representative  of  the  Cromwell 
family,  for  his  very  kind  and  pjlite  attention 
to  some  recent  enquiries  of  mine. 
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and  the  certain  precursor  of  its  decay. 
Tliose  who  ought  to  watch  its  grow  th 
and  trim  its  brandies,  are  too  busily 
engaged  in  schemes  of  personal  aggran¬ 
dizement  and  influence  to  regard  it, 
and  it  eventually  falls  a  prey  to  the 
ruling  but  transitory  dominion  of  some 
prevalent  Faction,  the  members  of 
which  are  not  unlikely  to  employ  it  as 
materials  for  the  scaflbld  or  the  guillo¬ 
tine,  No  man  ever  died  more  tho¬ 
roughly  convinced  of  the  uhbulule  ne¬ 
cessity  of  monarchy  than  Cromwell ; 
no  one  bad  more  cause  to  complain  of 
bis  early  associates  ;  and  an  attentive 
examination  of  the  various  biograjihi- 
cal  memoirs  of  that  extraordinary  cha¬ 
racter,  and  of  the  times  in  wdiich  be 
lived,  forms,  in  my  humble  judg¬ 
ment,  one  of  the  most  interesting  as 
well  as  instructive  studies,  to  which 
an  Englishman,  anxious  to  entertain  a 
just  estimate  of  the  blessings  he  now 
enjoys,  can  devote  himself. 

J.  Stockdale  Hardy. 

Mr.  U  R  B  A  M,  April  3 . 

N  your  last  volume,  p.  653,  you 
gave  a  good  memoir  of  the  puilic 
life  of  that  shining  meteor  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  bar,  the  late  Lord  Erskiue.  My 
present  communication  will  have  re¬ 
ference  to  his  private  affections.  You 
state  correctly  that  he  married  March 
29,  1770,  Frances  daughter  of  Daniel 
Moore,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Great  Marlow, 
by  whom  he  had  a  numerous  family  ; 
and  go  on  to  say, 

“  The  part  sustained  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Erskine,  before  the  cloud  that  overhung 
their  first  entrance  into  life  dissipated,  is 
highly  honourable  to  her  feelings;  she  ac¬ 
companied  her  husband  to  Minorca,  follow¬ 
ed  his  fortunes  with  the  most  cheerful  con¬ 
stancy,  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  the 
pursuits  of  a  most  laborious  profession, 
never  suffered  any  pleasure  or  amusement  to 
interrupt  her  in  the  assiduous  discharge  of 

her  domestic  duties.” 

% 

The  affection  between  Lord  Erskine 
and  this  Lady,  is  strongly  marketl 
in  his  will,  which  is  dated  Nov.  15, 
1782,  and  begins  in  nearly  these  wmrds : 
— “  Bein^  from  a  sense  of  honour, 
and  not  from  any  motive  of  personal 
resentment  or  revenge,  about  to  expose 
my  life  to  great  peril,  it  is  a  comfort 
to  me  that  1  have  so  few  duties  to 
fulfil  previous  to  an  enent  which  may 
deprive  me  of  every  other  opportunity 
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of  so  doing.”  It  then  proceeds  to 
enumerate  certain  sums,  constituting 
the  amount  of  the  testator’s  properly, 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  all  ac¬ 
quired  since  his  practice  at  the  bar,  and 
to  be  9,000/.  consols,  and  about  1,000/. 
more  in  bills.  It  is  all  left,  with  the 
highest  expressions  of  confidence  and 
afilection  to  his  wife,  for  herself  and 
children,  they  to  inherit  it  after  her 
decease,  in  equal  shares,  as  they  attain 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  But  he  pro¬ 
vided,  as  on  account  of  her  youth  she 
might  probably  marry  again,  and  as 
such  an  event,  though  by  no  means 
deprecated  by  him,  might  be  incom- 
j)atiblc  with  the  interests  of  his  chil¬ 
dren,  that  upon  such  second  marriage 
the  property  should  be  transferred  to 
his  sister.  Lady  Anne  Erskine,  in  trust 
for  them  as  above-mentioned, 

A  request  is  left  to  the  testator’s 
brother,  the  Earl  of  Buchan,  that  as 
his  property  was  not  sufficient  to  enable 
Mr.  Erskine  to  educate  his  son  David 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  birth,  that 
he  would  make  it  such  as  they  both 
derived  from  their  father,  improved  by 
his  own  talents  and  experience. 

He  only  excepted  from  the  property 
left  as  above,  the  ring  and  sleeve-but¬ 
tons  set  with  his  wife^s  hair,  in  which 
he  desired  to  be  buried,  as  he  usually 
wore  them. 

The  codicil  is  dated  ‘‘  Carleton  Ho- 
tell.  Pall-mall,  2d  Oct.  1786,”  and  was 
made  only  for  the  purpose  of  confirm¬ 
ing  the  contents  of  the  will,  his  pro¬ 
perty  since  its  execution  having  much 
accumulated,  and  for  giving  his  chil¬ 
dren  since  born,  and  those  he  might 
in  future  have,  an  equal  participation 
with  the  others  in  its  provisions. 

From  their  remote  date  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  the  papers  are 
somewhat  defaced  and  mutilated  ;  and 
it  will  be  considered  remarkable  that 
such  a  lapse  of  time  and  change  of 
circumstances,  should  not  have  induced 
a  man  of  legal  attainments  to  have  left 
a  more  recent  declaration  of  his  testa¬ 
mentary  intentions. 

The  will  was  registered  in  the  Pre¬ 
rogative  Office  on  the  2d  of  .Tanuary, 
1824 ;  .  letters  of  administration  with 
the  same,  and  the  codicil  annexed, 
having  been  committed  to  David  now 
Lord  Erskine.  d'he  j>ersonals  were 
sworn  undci  1000/. 

1  hope  to  stand  excused  for  giving 
Gevt.  Mag,  /ipril,  1824. 


publicity  to  the  following  Letter,  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  learned  Advocate  on  his  re¬ 
covery  from  a  dangerous  illness,  as  it 
is  so  generally  interesting,  and  repre¬ 
sents  his  Lady  in  so  amiable  a  point  of 
view,  as  his  constant  nurse  during  his 
tedious  disorder,  thus  proving  herself,  as 
his  Lordship  afterwards  expressed  it  in 
her  epitaph,  the  most  faithful  and 
affectionate  of  women 

“  My  dear  Sir, 

‘‘  YOUR  letter  has  been  with  me 
three  weeks  unanswered,  and  as  you 
are  a  good-natured  fellow,  you  will 
lament  to  hear  my  apology. 

“  I  received  it  in  bed  in  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  disease,  and  this  is  the  first  day 
I  have  risen  from  it  long  enough  to  be 
able  to  give  any  account  of  myself. 

“  I  was  seized  with  what  appeared 
a  common  toothache,  which  swelled  my 
face ;  an  attempt  was  made  next  day  to 
draw  the  affected  tooth,  but  it  was  not 
only  unsuccessful,  but  increased  the 
inflammation  to  a  very  high  degree. 
Next  day  three  immense  abscesses 
formed  near  the  part,  one  in  the  throat, 
from  which  I  several  times,  by  season¬ 
able  operations,  narrowly  escaped  suf-- 
focation.  The  last  was,  indeed,  a  near 
run,  for  the  passage  closed  in  the  night 
suddenly,  and  after  lying  on  the  floor 
in  the  agony  and  sweat  of  death  for 
many  minutes,  while  the  surgeon  was 
coming,  I  thrust  Mrs.  Erskine’s  scis- 
sars  down  my  throat  and  stabbed  it, 
which,  with  other  favourable  conjunc¬ 
tures,  saved  my  life. 

Ever  since,  the  surgeon  has  slept 
in  the  next  room  to  me  j  that  is  now 
sixteen  days  ago;  and  I  sent  for  the 
famous  anatomist  and  surgeon  John 
Hunter,  by  express  that  night,  who  has 
been  with  me  here  ever  since.  When 
the  first  abscess  began  to  digest  away, 
a  new  one  formed  beneath  my  ear, 
and  after  an  inflammation  such  as  I 
believe  was  never  seen  in  such  a  part, 
opened  into  the  corner  of  my  throat  by 
a  small  pipe,  and  has  ever  since,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  other,  been  running 
into  my  mouth.  Then  came  a  third 
under  myjaw,  which  after  threatening 
to  burst  outwardly,  broke  likewise  into 
my  mouth.  In  this  manner  I  have 
remained  lying  on  one  side  for  twenty- 


*  No  year  mentioned  ,•  probably  about 
17.90,  or  before  1798,  iu  which  year  John 
Hunter  died. 
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five  (lays,  without  the  poselbillty  of 
sleeping  if  nature  would  have  per¬ 
mitted,  because  I  am  obliged  to  be 
awake  to  let  the  matter  run  out.  The 
jiain,  however,  would  have  destroyed 
me  long  ago,  and  therefore  I  take 
laudanum  every  three  hours,  renewing 
always  when  the  efi’ect  goes  ott‘,  and 
my  nurse  prevents  my  falling  asleep. 
Indeed,  poor  Mrs.  L.  has  been  iny 
nurse  the  whole  time,  having  sat  up 
with  me  all  through  it,  to  give  direc¬ 
tions  to  the  strangers  about  me. 

**  By  God’s  good  mercy,  and  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  exertions  of  that  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  being,  Hunter,  I  am  out  of  all 
danger,  and  am  getting  fast  well. 
The  abscesses  are  most  spent,  and  are 
healing,  and  Nature  putting  herself  to 
rights. 

“Although  I  cannot  walk,  I  am  or¬ 
dered  to  leave  this  place  to-morrow. 
Hunter  thinking  the  air  hostile  to  me. 
I  am  to  go  into  the  hot  salt  water  at 
Margate;  and  before  you  come  into 
that  neighbourhood,  for  I  am  told  you 
are  to  be  near  Deal,  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  give  you  the  meeting.  Mrs.  E. 
joins  me  in  best  wishes.  Adieu,  and 
believe  me  to  be  sincerely  yours, 

T.  Erskine.’’ 


Lord  Erskine  had,  I  may  truly  say, 
the  mhforlune  to  lose  this  amiable 
Lady  on  the  26th  of  December  1805. 
She  was  interred  in  a  large  inclosed 
vault,  on  the  West  side  of  Hampstead 
Church,  and  an  elegant  monument 
was  soon  afterwards  erected  by  Lord 
Erskine  to  her  memory.  The  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  monument  does  so  much 
credit  to  the  sculptor,  Mr.  Bacon,  jun. 
that  1  request  you  to  lay  before  your 
readers  a  representation  of  it,  copied 
from  Mr.  Park’s  valuable  “  History  of 
Hampstead.”  (See  Plate  II.)  Her 
epitaph  will  be  seen  on  the  plate. 

Lord  Erskine  was  for  many  years  a 
resident  at  Hampstead.  About  35 
years  ago,  he  “  purchased  a  house  with 
a  garden  adjoining  to  it  (connected  by 
a  subterranean  passage),  ujion  the  very 
top  of  Hampstead-hill,  above  Ken 
Wood.  It  was  at  that  time  a  very 
small  place,  and  though  commanding 
from  its  elevation  a  most  extensive  anu 
s^dendid  prospect,  was  entirely  shut 
out  from  it  by  hanks  and  hedge-row 
tiinbcr,  so  as  to  possess  no  beauty  or 
interest  whatsoever.  I’lie  iniprove- 
nient  and  decoration  of  this  spot 
was  the  ahiusemeut  of  many  years. 


and,  though  attended  with  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  exjiense,  by  great  ad(fitions 
to  its  extent,  and  by  cultivation  and 
ornament,  amply  repaid  its  possessor, 
by  becoming  a  most  delightful  retire¬ 
ment,  though  within  an  hour’s  distance 
of  any  part  of  London.  It  is  so  en¬ 
tirely  shut  out  from  the  road  between 
Hampstead  and  Highgate,  by  walls 
and  plantations,  that  no  idea  can  be 
formed  of  it  by  strangers  to  the  place. 
Lord  Erskine  having  surrounded  it 
with  evergreens  of  cliflerent  descrip¬ 
tions,  gave  it  the  name  of  Evergreen- 
hill  ;  and  it  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  widow  of  the  late  VV’m.  Key,  Esej. 

Lord  Erskine*  having  ascertained 
the  intermentof  Lord  Buchan  at  Hauij)- 
stead,  in  1745,  erected  a  marble  tablet 
in  the  ehancel  of  Hampstead  Church, 
to  his  memory,  upon  which  is  this  in¬ 
scription  ; 

“  Near  this  place  lies  buried 
The  Right  Honourable  David  Erskine, 
Earl  ok  Buchan, 

Lord  Cardross, 

Lord  Auchtrrhouse,  &c.  &c. 
born  A.  D.  1 6‘72, 

died  October  14th,  O.S.  A.D.  1745, 
aged  73. 

This  stone  was  erected  to  his  memory 
by  his  grandson 
Thomas  1.iOrd  Erskine, 
an  inhabitant  of  this  parish.” 

Yours,  &c.  N.  R.  S. 

Mr.  Urban,  Muirtown,  March27. 

IN  your  number  for  Eeb.  last,  1  ob¬ 
served  a  paper  regarding  the  Mosaic 
account  of  the  Deluge.  On  this  subject 
you  did  me  the  favour  to  insert  a  paper 
ten  months  ago,  in  which  1  endea¬ 
voured  to  shew  the  certainty  that  this 
event  was  produced  by  the  great  Comet 
of  ib'SO,  the  perihelion  of  which  took 
place  the  very  year  which  all  the  chro¬ 
nologies  of  repute  give  for  tlic  universal 
Deluge.  I  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
the  book  of  Genesis  very  strongly  indi¬ 
cates  the  influence  of  an  external 
cause,  such  as  a  Comet,  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  that  event,  and  that  the  future 
conflagration  is  predicted  as  coming 
from  a  similar  cause,  though  under 
different  circumstances;  and  that  the 
earliest  Egyptian  records  regarding  the 
Phoenix,  were  easily  referable  to  the 
effects  of  the  same  agency;  from  which 
our  globe  is  now  slowly  recovering  its 
old  polar  position. 

Every  circumstance  which  has  be- 


Park’s  Hampstead,  p.  31^. 
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come  the  object  of  my  contemplation, 
has  strongly  tended  to  strengthen  the 
direct  evidences  which  I  have  alluded 
to;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  facts 
which  have  appeared  (to  all  the  system- 
founders  who  nave  preferred  ingenuity 
to  plain  evidence)  so  long  difficult  and 
contradictory,  will  strongly  confirm  the 
views  1  have  given  :  that  the  earth  has 
been  under  an  lnfluence(froin  theeflects 
of  which  it  is  slowly  regaining  its  for¬ 
mer  position)  which  has  broken  up  its 
antient  surface,  and  buried  the  remains 
of  former  animals  and  vegetables  under 
its  present  upper  stratum,  is  so  evident 
in  every  country,  that  it  does  not  re¬ 
quire  any  thing  to  be  urged  in  support 
of  it.  But  what  has  seemed  most  un¬ 
accountable  is,  that  not  only  the  vege¬ 
table  remains  of  hot  climates  should  be 
found  imbedded  in  the  coldest  coun¬ 
tries,  but  that  animal  remains,  which 
could  not  have  been  conveyed  by  any 
current,  or  shifting,  or  rush  of  water, 
undecayed,  should  have  been  found 
with  {he.  flesh  frozen,  and  little  affected 
by  j)utridlty,  in  frozen  northern  cli¬ 
mates  ;  while  it  is  evident  these  ani¬ 
mals  must  have  been  produced  in 
warm  and  even  fertile  and  woody  re¬ 
gions.  I  attribute  this  to  the  same 
great  cause — the  attraction  and  change 
of  the  polar  inclination,  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  Deluge;  the  influence  (if 
neither  direct  on  the  poles,  or  equato¬ 
rial  parts)  of  any  vast  external  attrac¬ 
tion  would  draw  over  the  pole  of  any 
body  moving  on  its  axis,  like  the 
earth,  towards  the  point  of  attraction; 
and  leave  such  body  with  its  poles  in¬ 
clined,  in  degree  just  according  to  the 
intensity  of  its  rotative  velocity,  and  of 
the  degree  of  attraction ;  and  to  the 
temporary  situation  of  the  attracting 
body  at  the  time,  in  relation  to  the 
body  attracted.  This  must  have  dis¬ 
placed  the  whole  water  on  the  globe 
with  vast  derangement  and  ruin;  and 
this  must  have  inevitably  happened, 
unless  the  external  body  so  attract¬ 
ing  moved  nearly  opposite  to  the 
plane  of  the  equator,  or  directly  in 
a  line  with  the  polar  diameter,  or 
tiearly  so. 

When  the  earth’s  axis  was  not  In¬ 
clined  as  it  is,  the  seasons  must  have 
been  far  more  equal  than  now  ;  and 
many  animals  been  produced  capable 
of  enjoying  life  in  regions  which  the 
j)rcsent  variety  of  temperature  renders 
until  for  their  existence.  As  to  the 
difficulty  which  is  olten  slated  regard- 
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ing  the  vast  mass  of  water  which  reign¬ 
ed  over  the  earth  at  the  diluvial  epoch, 
surely  there  is  nothing  which  is  not 
easily  accounted  for,  either  from  the 
mass  of  this  planet  Itself,  or  from  the 
atmosphere  which  has  moved  near  it; 
and  to  shew  the  small  extent  of  the 
rise  of  water  compared  to  the  size  of 
the  earth,  it  will  be  found,  that  even 
13,000  feet  perpendicular  of  water  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  would  not 
change  its  shape  in  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  than  a  piece  of  paper  would  alter 
the  shape  of  a  globe  three  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  if  such  was  to  be  pasted  over 
the  surface  of  it-  By  this  easy,  though 
homely  mode  of  evidence,  the  effects 
of  the  Deluge  (though  so  vast  to  our 
perceptions)  will  lose  the  erroneous 
magnitude  which  w’e  are  apt  to  give 
to  them.  It  seems  to  me,  that  this 
cause  of  the  Deluge  above  stated  is  so 
clearly  evident — that  it  so  clearly  ex¬ 
plains,  and  plainly  accounts  for  all  the 
facts  which  have  perplexed  writers  on 
the  subject  (leaving  nothing  difficult 
when  admitted),  as  to  make  it  won¬ 
derful  that  the  smallest  doubt  can  re¬ 
main  upon  a  subject  equally  evident 
as  it  is  important.  H.  R.  D. 

M  r.  U  R  n  A  K,  March  1 5. 

ANY  wise  and  good  men  have 
studied  and  meditated  upon  that 
extraordinary  event  recorded  in  the  7th 
chap,  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  to 
them  as  well  as  to  your  Correspondent 
(xciv.  p.  lOl),  difficulties  and  seem¬ 
ing  contradictions  to  philosophy  have 
presented  themselves.  But  we  should 
remember  that  the  sacred  volume  was 
not  written  to  teach  us  natural  philo¬ 
sophy,  but  to  reveal  to  us  the  will  of 
God,  and  therefore  we  cannot  expect 
that  the  causes  of  things  should  be 
therein  philosophically  developed. 
With  regard  to  tire  universality  of  the 
Deluge,  we  have  continual  proofs  of¬ 
fered  to  our  eyes,  and  the  labours  and 
observations  of  the  geologists  are  daily 

trroducing  fresh  evidence  of  that  fact, 
mr  to  what  cause  can  we  assign  the 
finding  of  fossilized  remains  of  fishes 
and  other  animals  belonging  to  a  for¬ 
mer  world  In  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  if  the  waters  did  not  cover  the 
whole  face  of  the  earth;  and  how  shall 
we  Account  for  the  fact  of  the  highest 
eminences  under  heaven,  to  which  the 
researches  of  man  have  h^d  access, 
bearing  to  their  very  .sj^iijimits  maripe 
fossils,  unless  we  allow  that  the  moun¬ 
tains 
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tains  of  the  earth  were  covered.  In 
what  manner  the  Deluge  was  efiected, 
it  is  impossible  for  man  to  determine, 
for  it  was  clearly  miraculous :  many 
and  plausible  hypotheses  have  been 
stated  by  those  who  endeavour  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  extraordinary  phenomena 
fmm  natural  causes,  but  with  all  the 
philosophy  and  all  the  ingenuity  em¬ 
ployed,  none  can  arrive  at  a  decisive 
conclusion,  for  though  they  may  each 
assign  a  cause  adeejuate  to  the  efiect, 
still  the  means  by  which  it  pleased 
God  to  bring  the  Deluge  upon  the 
earth,  are  veiled  from  our  eyes.  This, 
however,  need  not  make  us  doubt  of 
the  facts  revealed,  for  who  can  explain 
or  even  conceive  how  the  earth  was 
formed  at  llie  command  of  God  ?  yet 
we  doubt  not  of  the  creation  :  and  the 
same  power  and  the  same  voice  which 
called  things  into  being,  efiected  those 
marvellous  convulsions  of  nature,  such 
indeed  as  never  occurred  before,  and 
such  as  we  are  assured  by  God  him¬ 
self  will  never  again  visit  this  earth. 

With  regard  to  the  darkness  which 
took  place  at  the  time  of  our  Lord’s 
Crucifixion,  it  was  manifestly  another 
instance  of  the  almighty  power  of 
God,  at  whose  word  the  Sun  was 
created,  and  at  whose  command  its 
light  was  withheld  when  our  blessed 
Saviour  expired  on  the  cross ;  for  our 
Lord  sufi’ered  on  the  day  on  which  the 
Passover  was  eaten  by  the  Jews,  which 
festival  w-as  always  kept  at  the  time  of 
the  full  Moon,  when  it  was  impossible 
that  the  Moon’s  shadow  could  fall  upon 
the  earth,  and  therefore  no  eclipse 
could  take  place ;  and  moreover  the 
darkness  in  total  eclipses  of  the  Sun 
does  not  last  above  four  minutes  in 
any  place,  whereas  the  darkness  at 
the  Crucifixion  lasted  three  hours. 
Three  of  the  Evangelists  inform  us, 
that  the  darkness  was  all  the 

land;’’  that  is,  Judea;  for  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  the  word  yn 
is  used  to  denote  a  particular  region  ; 
and  in  several  places  in  the  New  J’es- 
tament,  the  country  of  Judea  is  thereby 
evidently  signified.  Let  me  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  supposed  to  undervalue  reason 
and  philosophy  ;  most  thankful  indeed 
ought  we  to  be  for  the  noble  faculties 
of  the  mind  with  which  it  has  pleased 
a  kind  Providence  to  endow  us,  and 
which  enable  us  to  perceive  and  un- 
<lerstand  the  wondrous  phenomena  of 
Nature.  Philosophy  with  a  humble 
mind  must  make  a  man  wiser  and  bet¬ 


ter;  though  it  may  in  some  instances, 
wdien  pride  and  arrogance  are  already 
implanted,  cause  those  noxious  weed.s 
of  the  mind  to  grow  and  increase  Uj  an 
alarming  extent.  But  the  true  philo¬ 
sopher,  while  he  is  led  by  Reason 
through  the  intricate  mazes  of  Nature, 
whether  he  scans  the  heavens,  and 
calculates  the  revolutions  of  our  solar 
system,  whether  he  descends  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  studies  the 
formation  of  this  atom  of  the  universe 
upon  which  we  live,  or  whether  lie 
directs  his  thoughts  to  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  animal  life,  and  discovers  how' 
wonderfully  and  fearfully  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  the  vital  spirit  are  constructed, 
will  never  lose  sight  of  tlie  great  First 
Cause,  and  in  all  his  researches  into 
the  organization  of  the  material  world, 
will  “  look  through  Nature  ui)  to  Na¬ 
ture’s  God.”  X.  Y. 

— 

Mr.  Urban,  March  12. 

CURIOUS  s|)ecimen  of  literary 
coincidence,  both  as  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  research,  and  the  conclusions 
drawn,  is  furnished  by  a  Corres|X)nd- 
ent  in  your  Feb. Number,  p.  1 03.  M  r.R. 
Sheppard  there  draws  the  attention  of 
the  publlck  to  three  points  connected 
with  the  illustration  of  ancient  history 
by  the  light  of  modern  travels  ;  and 
by  the  testimoiiy  of  parallel  passages 
remote  in  origin,  brings  Belzoni  to 
corroborate  the  Latin  historian  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  as  well  as  Hero¬ 
dotus,  and  other  an  dent  writers,  in 
respect  to  some  remarkable  localities 
atlaclied  to  the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ham- 
inon.  As  this  gentleman  does  not 
quote,  nor  at  all  advert  to  the  transla¬ 
tion  of  Curtius,  of  which  1  published 
a  revised  edition  in  1821,  I  presume  he 
has  not  seen  it.  You  will  allow  me, 
therefore,  to  state  that  1  have  antici¬ 
pated  his  first  observation  (almost  in 
the  same  words),  namely,  that  Belzoni 
misquotes  Herewlotus,  willt  respect  to 
the  alternations  of  temperature  in  the 
Fountain  of  the  Sun  ;  and  that  when 
our  modern  Antitpiary  expresses  his 
surprise  at  the  descrij)iion  handed 
down  on  classic  authority,  not  agree¬ 
ing  with  his  own  experience, — the 
harmony  between  the  two  accounts  is 
on  the  contrary  exact  and  satisfactory- 
(Sce  vol.  1.  of  the  'rrnnslalion  of  Cur¬ 
tius,  Additional  Notes,  p.  .a52.) 

Then  again,  as  to  anollier  circum¬ 
stance  of  corroboration.  Curtius  plac¬ 
ing 
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ing  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun  in  a 
grove*  (that  is,  a  wood  without  un¬ 
derwood)  ;  and  Relzoni  finding  the 
remarkable  well  with  so  many  claims 
to  be  identified  with  it,  in  a  “wood  of 
nalm  and  other  trees.’’  The  Trans¬ 
lator’s  commentary  places  in  review 
both  these  lineaments  of  confluent  cha¬ 
racter.  (Ibid.  p.  .‘jdO.) 

The  third  point  relates  to  the  curious 
incident  of  the  ravens  and  the  crows 
alike  meeting  and  appearing  to  greet 
the  two  travellers,  attracted,  at  the 
distance  of  so  many  ages,  by  the  spi¬ 
rit  of  inquiry  to  the  same  spot.  Here, 
too,  the  Translator  has  associated  the 
ancient  and  modern  authorities,  giv¬ 
ing,  in  a  foot-note,  the  same  passage 
from  Belzoni,  with  which  your  Cor¬ 
respondent  collates  this  identical  place 
in  Curtius.  The  process  in  exhibit¬ 
ing  them  is  merely  reversed.  (Vol.  I. 
p.  394.) 

On  one  curve,  indeed,  of  this  geo¬ 
graphical  problem,  there  appears  to  be 
a  point  at  which  we  diverge,  and  the 
pursuit  of  two  ways  in  search  of  a  so¬ 
lution  conducts  us  widely  apart;  for 
Mr.  Sheppard  thinks  that  the  ruins 
which  Belzoni  found  in  the  same 
Oasis  with  the  fountain,  namely,  at 
El  Cassar,  are  those  of  the  far-famed 
temple  of  Jupiter  Hammon;  whereas 
the  Translator  of  Curtius,  on  the  very 
ground  that  Belzoni  appears  to  have 
identified  the  intermitient  vvell  now 
existing  there,  with  the  Fountain  of 
the  Sun,  infers  that  the  remains  of  a 
distinct  temple  (discovered  and  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  two  travellers,  Browne 
and  Horneman,  in  another  Oasis, 
Siwah,  represent  the  more  probable 
site  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter 
Hammon,  tvhich  wasresoried  to  for  the 
celebrated  oracle;  because,  while  Cur¬ 
tius  states  that  the  fountain  was  in 
another  grove  (by  synecdoche  for 
Oasis )  ;  Diodorus  tells  us,  that  there 
was  a  second  temjile ;  in  which  parti¬ 
cular,  though  his  testimony  is  solitary, 
he  is  supported  by  the  extant  rums  in 
]^1  Cassar.  On  an  attentive  compari¬ 
son  of  the  claims  of  the  Oasis  of  Siwah, 


to  which  Belzoni  was  unable  to  pene¬ 
trate,  to  be  received  as  the  seat  of  the 
first ;  and  of  El  Cassar,  of  the  second  ; 
— the  Translator  of  Curtius  offers  this 
conclusion  :  that  the  allotment  of  two 
distinct  sites,  one  for  the  Oracle,  and 
another  for  the  Fountain,  reconciles 
all  the  ancient  historians  w'ho  have  de¬ 
scribed  the  fertile  patches  of  territory 
coiiijjrehended  in  ancient  Hammon, 
standing  out  in  bold  relief  in  the  mulst 
of  the  desert;  while  it  harmonizes  the 
pretensions  of  modern  travellers,  by 
dividing  the  crown  of  discovery. 

Yours,  &c.  P.  Pratt. 


tt  TVrabness  Parson- 

Mr.  Urbau,  age,  Mar,h  10. 

rj'^HROUGH  the  medium  of  your 
1  useful  Magazine,  I  am  desirous 
again  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
readers  to  the  researches  of  Mr.  Bel¬ 
zoni,  wdiich  indeed  have  been  of  such 


an  important  nature  as  to  create  an  in¬ 
terest  almost  unprecedented  in  the 
publick.  The  employment  of  a  few 
hours  in  diffusing  light  upon  disco¬ 
veries  so  valuable,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  thrown  away. 


“  On  the  22d  we  continued  our  route  to¬ 
wards  the  West,  and  had  to  pass  over  a  very 
high  bank  of  sand  to  leave  Rigen  el  Cassar 
and  reach  a  valley,  in  which  we  continued 
travelling  in  that  direction  till  we  came  to 
an  open  plain,  and  a  fine  horizon  before  us. 
1  observed  at  a  distance  a  spacious  plain  of 
sand  and  stones,  with  several  heaps  above 
the  rest.  On  our  approach,  I  found  they 
were  tumuli,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  paral¬ 
lelogram,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long. 
There  were,  I  believe,  nearly  thirty,  and 
some  of  them  I  calculated  were  large  enough 
to  contain  an  hundred  corpses;  and  conse¬ 
quently  altogether  form  a  good  number.  I 
must  beg  leave  to  make  one  observation  on 
these  tumuli,  which,  perhaps,  will  give  some 
idea  to  the  learned,  as  I  hope  my  humble 
opinion  will  meet  the  approbation  of  some 
of  them.  It  will  be  recollected  that  Cam- 
byses,  after  having  conquered  Egypt,  sent 
part  of  his  army  to  the  conquest  of  the  Am- 
monii  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  which  was  be¬ 
trayed  by  their  guides,  who  were  Egyptians, 
and  left  to  perish  in  the  desert,  and  nothing 


*  I  so  translate  the  nemm  of  Curtius  here,  partly  hy  inrluction  from  the  context,  be¬ 
cause  while  the  trees  serve  the  purpose  of  shade,  the  access  to  a  grove  is  easy  and  pleasant ; 
and  partly  because  I  consider  that  as  mmus  Is  generally  supposed  to  he  eylea  a  wood  with 
underwood,  so  It  Is  distinguished  from  saUus,  a  forest,  both  by  mferior  magnitude  and  con- 
Luitv  A  forest  is  a  clZster  o/tfoo*,  wUh  interverang  lawm.  I  suppose  that  when  the 
btin  name  sallus  was  conferred  upon  it,  the  inventor  of  the  spFllafori  was  contemplating 
tliat  feature  in  forest  scenery  which  the  English  woodman  calls  but  which  may,  uii- 

dcr  another  aspect,  strike  the  mind  as  leaps. 


more 
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more  was  heard  of  them.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  the  Amraonii  were  in  the  VV est- 
ern  direction  of  the  Nile;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  Alexander  employed  only  nine 
days  in  liis  visit  to  that  place  from  Alexan¬ 
dria.  Consequently,  it  is  pretty  clear  that 
the  Aramonii  were  not  in  the  Southern 
Oasis  as  It  is  supposed,  merely  because  it  is 
stated  by  Herodotus  that  Cambyses  sent  his 
army  into  that  place  from  Thebes;  but,  by 
all  other  accounts,  it  appears  that  they 
could  not  have  been  so  fur  from  the  sea. 
And  it  is  more  probable  that  tlie  army  was 
sent  from  Memphis,  and  not  from  Thebes, 
which  agrees  with  many  other  points  in 
history ;  for  instance,  not  only  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  but  also  in  the  description  of  the 
Western  Oasis  and  its  temple.  I  am  now 
laying  before  my  readers  my  own  ideas, 
which  I  formed  in  consequence  of  what  I 
had  seen,  and  of  the  little  calculation  1  could 
make  from  antient  history  on  the  subject. 
Recollecting  that  the  said  army  of  Cambyses 
had  been  lost  in  these  deserts,  I  have  no  he¬ 
sitation  in  supposing  that  the  above  tumuli 
were  made  to  cover  the  unfortunate  wretclies 
who  perished,  no  doubt,  from  thirst.  The 
direction  from  Memphis  to  these  Elloah, 
either  of  Siwah  or  El  Cassar,  is  Westw'ard. 
The  situation  v/liere  these  people  are  stated 
to  have  perished  is  the  desert  of  Lybla  ;  the 
tumuli  are  situated  between  Memphis  and 
the  Elloah  in  the  desert  of  Lybia,  where 
there  is  no  index  to  direct  the  stranger  on 
his  way,  if  he  is  left  by  Ills  guide;  nor 
even  a  stone  or  a  shadow  to  shelter  him 
from  the  Sun.  A  learned  man  wrote  to  me, 
that  these  people  could  not  be  the  Persians, 
merely  because  it  was  not  their  custom  or 
religion  to  cover  the  dead  bodies,  but  to 
leave  them  to  the  birds  of  jirey ;  conse¬ 
quently,  these  could  not  be  the  army  of 
Cambyses.  But  let  this  learned  man  recol¬ 
lect,  that,  independently  of  the  points  he 
has  mentioned,  these  people  could  not  have 
been  buried  by  their  countrymen  at  all;  for 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  did  not 
know  where  they  were ;  otherwise  there 
would  be  reason  to  believe  that  we  should 
know  something  more  of  what  became  of 
them,  than  the  dry  account  given  by  Hero¬ 
dotus,  that  they  were  left  to  perish  in  these 
deserts.  It  is,  therefore,  more  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  remains  of  these  u  retches 
were  accumulated  by  some  other  nation, 
perhaps  by  the  Ammonli  themselves;  though 
they  protested  they  knew  nothing  of  them, 
and  that  the  army  never  reached  their  coun¬ 
try.  At  any  rate  I  should  be  happy  to  know 
who  these  people  were,  and  by  w'hat  cause 
they  came  there,  if  they  are  not  the  above 
people  from  the  army  of  Cambyses.  The 
calculation  of  the  number  could  not  have 
been  made  with  accuraev,  in  consequence  of 
the  different  sizes  of  the  tumuli ;  besides, 
if  these  corpses  were  collected  only  when 
skeletons,  they  would  of  course  occupy  much 


[April, 

less  space  than  when  in  flesh  ;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  this  uncertainty,  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  asserting  that,  in  those  tumuli  I 
saw,  there  could  have  been  buried  three 
thousand  people.  Besides,  from  the  in¬ 
formation  I  received  from  the  Bedoweens,  1 
found  that  this  was  not  the  place  wherc 
there  was  the  greatest  number,  and  that,  at 
a  little  distance,  there  were  a  great  many  of 
the  same  to  which  I  could  not  persuade  the 
Bedoweens  to  take  me,  as  they  were  afraid 
that  our  supply  of  water  would  fall  short.*' — 
Belzoni,  vol.  II.  p.  171? — 182. 

The  fact  of  the  above-mentioned 
tumuli  having  been  raised  over  the 
corpses  of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
army  of  Cambyses,  seems  to  be  fully 
established  by  Mr.  Belzoni.  That 
they  were  raised  by  the  hand  of  man, 
is  not  to  me  so  certain.  The  learned 
man  mentioned  by  Mr.  Belzoni,  as 
having  written  to  him  that  these  tu¬ 
muli  could  not  contain  the  bodies  of 
the  Persians,  because  it  was  not  their 
custom  to  cover  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
but  to  leave  them  to  the  birds  of  prey, 
was  surely  under  a  great  mistake;  for 
Herodotus  (Clio,  ch.  140)  speaks  with 
doubt  of  its  being  a  custom  of  the  Per¬ 
sians  not  to  bury  the  body  of  a  man  till 
it  had  previously  been  torn  by  a  bird 
or  a  dog.  That  the  Magi  did  so,  he 
then  positively  asserts  ;  and  afterwards 
says,  “but  the  Persians  bury  the  body, 
having  first  besmeared  it  with  wax,  in 
the  earth.”  In  perfect  agreement  with 
Herodotus,  is  that  remarkable  passage 
in  Xenophon’s  Cyroji.xdia,  in  which 
Cyrus,  on  his  death-bed,  says,  “  For 
my  body,  my  sons,  when  life  has  for¬ 
saken  it,  inclose  it  neither  in  gold  nor 
silver,  nor  any  other  matter  whatso¬ 
ever.  Restore  it  iTninediatcly  to  the 
earth.  Can  it  be  more  happy  than  in 
being  blended,  and  in  a  manner  incor¬ 
porated  with  the  benefactress  and  com¬ 
mon  mother  of  human  kind?’’  How¬ 
ever,  that  neither  Persians  nor  Kgyp- 
tians  gave  themselves  the  trouble  to  in¬ 
ter  the  bodies  of  those  unfortunate  wan¬ 
derers  in  the  Lybian  desert,  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  a  passage  in  Herodotus 
(Thalia,  ch.  12),  where,  after  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  battle  between  Cambyses 
and  Psammenitus,  not  far  from  Pelu- 
siuin,  he  mentions  an  extraordinary 
circumstanoe  to  which  he  himself  was 
an  eye-witness.  “TTie  bones  of  the 
Persians  and  Egyptians  were  still  in 
the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought, 
but  separated  from  each  other.  The 
skulls  of  the  Egyptians  w'ere.  so  hanl, 
that  a  violent  stroke  of  a  stone  would 

hardly 
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hardly  break  them  ;  and  those  of  the 
Persians  so  soft,  that  you  might  break 
or  pierce  them  through  with  the 
greatest  ease  imaginable.’’  Of  course, 
either  nation  (Persian  or  Egyptian) 
could  with  great  ease  have  interred 
these  bodies,  had  the  so  doing  been 
reckoned  of  any  material  consequence; 
— that  they  did  not  do  it,  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  their  having  buried  those 
which  were  lost  In  the  desert.  And 
are  we  then  to  suppose  that  the  Ani- 
nionii,  against  whom  the  expedition 
was  undertaken,  thus  carefully  covered 
up  their  enemies’  bones?  No,  surely. 
Nor  were  any  other  agents  besides  the 
wind  and  the  sand  necessary.  Suppose 
this  army  to  have  marched  in  small 
companies  (which  they  would  pro¬ 
bably  do,  to  avoid  putting  in  motion 
too  great  a  body  of  sand)  of  about  100 
men  each,  drawn  up  five  deep  ;  a  sud¬ 
den  sand-storm  overwhelming  them 
(Herodotus,  Thalia,  ch.  26*),  would 
form  of  each  company  a  parallelogra- 
inatic  tumulus,  much  about  the  length 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Belzonl.  These 
tumuli  would  become  firm  in  the 
course  of  time; — may  vary  in  the  alti¬ 
tude,  according  to  the  force  of  the 
winds  and  the  quantity  of  sand  agi¬ 
tated  by  them  ; — and  as  they  have  hi¬ 
therto  retained  their  form,  so  will  they 
retain  it,  in  all  probability,  for  many 
successive  ages.  R.  Sheppard. 


,  tt  Lake  House,  Ames- 

Mr.  Urban,  i,^,yjrias,.'Uav.U. 

I  N  a  Letter,  containing  observations 
J.  on  Stonehenge,  which  1  addressed 
to  you  on  the  23d  of  IMay  last,  and 
which  was  inserted  in  your  Mag.  for 
June,  p.  is  the  following  passage; 
“The  antient  authors  certainly  repre¬ 
sent  the  Druids  as  resorting  to  woods 
and  groves,  and,  I  must  confess,  I 
know  not  how  to  reconcile  such  repre¬ 
sentations  with  the  fact,  that  the  struc¬ 
tures  usually  denominated  Druidical 
Temples,  are  ever  found  in  the  most 
open  and  campaign  countries.”  The 


*  Herodotus  says,  this  catastrophe  hap¬ 
pened  whilst  they  leere  at  dinner ;  which 
makes  no  material  difference,  as  they  would 
probably  take  their  food  in  their  ranks, — at 
any  rate  the  companies  would  continue  sepa¬ 
rate.  The  above  fact  disclosed,  it  seems,  by 
the  Ammonii,  proves  that  they  knew  what 
became  of  the  army.  Perhaps  all  did  not 
perish,  but  some  few  might  survive  to  tell 
the  dreadful  tale ! 


foregoing  passage  has  been  since  con¬ 
troverted  on  general  grounds  by  a  wri¬ 
ter  who  signs  himself  D.  N.  H.  in 
your  Mag.  for  November  last,  p.  41 6; 
also  by  another  Correspondent  on  the 
same  grounds,  and  on  arguments  more 
particularly  applicable  to  Stonehenge, 

It  has  been  recently  controverted  in 
your  Mag.  for  Jan.  p.  Q,  under  a  signa¬ 
ture  bearing  the  (to  me  well-known) 
initials  of  N.  W.  of  W - r. 

It  is  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  above  passage,  and  in  the  hope  of 
refuting  their  arguments,  that  I  now 
address  you.  As  the  Letter  of  D.  N.  H. 
is  prior  in  time,  I  will  first  reply  to  his 
general  arguments.  Although  it  may 
be  true  that  the  Romans  (whether 
correctly  or  not)  apprehended  they  had 
cause  to  hold  the  religion  of  the  Druids 
in  horror,  yet  I  confidently  call  upon 
D.  N.  H.  to  produce  from  any  classi¬ 
cal  author  (not  from  the  unauthorized 
assertion  of  a  mere  commentator)  a 
single  passage  asserting  that  it  was 
the  usage  of  the  Romans  to  cut  down 
the  Druidical  groves;  the  record  of 
their  so  doing,  as  given  us  by  Tacitus 
in  his  Annals,  XIV.  30,  stands  1  be¬ 
lieve  singly,  and  from  one  instance 
alone  we  have  no  right  (however  we 
may  infer)  to  establish  an  usage.  Cae¬ 
sar  asserts  the  religion  of  the  l)ruids  to 
be  prevalent  throughout  Gaul,  and  if 
so,  although  we  may  suppose  that  their 
general  influence  was  great,  and  that 
their  rites  were  practised  throughout 
the  several  states  of  that  country,  yet 
it  is  very  remarkable,  that,  during 
his  numerous  wars  related  in  so 
interesting  and  circumstantial  a  man¬ 
ner  in  his  invaluable  Commentaries, 
he  nowhere  states  that  the  Druids 
either  interfered  with  him  politically, 
or  that  he  ever  found  these  priests  ex¬ 
ercising  in  the  numerous  woods  with 
which  Gaul  abounded,  their  (as  al¬ 
leged  by  the  Romans)  horrid  rites;  he 
nowhere  says,  that  on  this  account  he 
laid  prostrate  their  woods  and  their 
groves  ;  when  he  did  destroy  the  woods 
it  was  for  the  ])urpose  alone  of  dislodg¬ 
ing  his  enemy  from  their  retreats,  and 
enabling  his  own  army  to  cope  with 
them  on  more  equal  terms ;  thus  in¬ 
deed  he  did  with  the  Morini  and  Me- 
napii.  Ca^s.  Comm.  lib.  3.  29,  30. 

I  must  now  direct  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  those  arguments,  and, 
prima  facie,  strong  facts  adduced 
against  the  above  passage,  more  espe¬ 
cially  in  tl^eir  application  to  Sione- 
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liengc  by  11.  W.  I  certainly  did  mean 
to  iinply,  that  the  structures  \isiially 
denoininated  Druldical  were,  ab  ori- 
gine,  placed  in  the  most  open  and 
campaign  countries  ;  in  this  implica¬ 
tion  I  as  certainly  did  mean  to  include 
Stonehenge.  This  venerable  monu¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Urban,  1  firmly  believe, 
was,  when  first  raised,  surrounded  as 
at  present,  by  open  plains,  and  that  it 
never  was  encircled  with  groves  but  in 
the  mind  o£  the  visionary  antiquary. 

I  will  now  advance  my  arguments  in 
support  of  the  above  assertion,  and 
then  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  appa¬ 
rent  difficulties  stated  by  H.  W.  1  he 
first  argument  I  derive  from  the  struc¬ 
ture  itself ;  it  is  well  known  that 
Stonehenge  consists  of  two  circles,  and 
two  ovals,  respectively  concentric;  the 
stones  of  the  outer  circle  were  thirty  in 
number,  of  a  similar  height,  and  bear¬ 
ing  pn  them  the  same  number  of 
transverse  stones,  or  imposts,  so  that 
the  latter  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the 
bead  of  each  upright,  formed  a  conti¬ 
nuous  circle,  or  corona;  the  outer  oval 
was  formed  by  five  pair  of  uprights, 
the  several  pairs  standing  detachedly 
from  each  other,  and  all  surmounted 
by  separate  and  large  transverse  stones, 
or  imposts  ;  this  was  the  most  massive 
part  of  the  temple.  The  several  trili- 
thons  (as  thus  elegantly  denominated 
by  Slukeley)  of  this  outer  oval,  with 
their  weighty  imposts,  were  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  the  outer  circle,  and, 
although  an  interior  part,  it  was  clearly 
meant  that  the  trilithons  composing  it 
should  be  conspicuous  objects ;  that 
tliey  should  be  freely  seen  even  from 
a  distance  by  all  approaching  this  in¬ 
teresting  edifice.  Surrounding  w’oods 
and  groves  would  then  have  greatly  in¬ 
terfered  with,  if  not  destroyed  this  evi¬ 
dent  intent. 

1  will  now  proceed  to  consider  Stone¬ 
henge  as  connected  with  the  surround¬ 
ing  tumuli,  and  also  those  tumuli  as 
connected  with  each  other,  by  relative 
position.  That  Stonehenge  Avas  at  all 
events  a  religious  temple,  and  that  the 
numerous  surrounding  tumuli  were  the 
sepultures  of  those  (probably  their 
chieftains,  priests,  and  families,)  who 
worshipped  at  Stonehenge,  there  can 
be  little  doubt.  Now'’,  Mr.  Urban, 
from  mv  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
several  grouped  or  more  scattered  bar- 
rows,  1  slate  with  much  confidence, 
there  can  he  no  doubt,  tliat  the  tumuli 
were  so  jnirposely  placed  as  to  be  con- 
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spicuously  seen  from  each  other,  and 
tliat  those  tnmuli  and  the  temple  should 
be  likewise  mutually  in  view ;  the 
effect  then  of  this  apjxtrent  plan  would 
be  thus  also  destroyed  by  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  woods  and  groves. 

As  I  am  now  incidentally  speaking 
of  tumuli,  you  will  allow  me  to  press 
into  my  service  a  collateral  argument, 
which  arises  from  their  subject.  Hav¬ 
ing  advanced,  that  the  structures  usually 
denominated  Druidical  were  ever 
placed  in  the  most  open  and  campaign 
countries,  I  must  ackl,  they  are  almost 
invariably  found  with  tumuli,  but  al¬ 
though  thus  accompanied,  yet  tumuli 
are  often  seen  both  in  groups  and  de¬ 
tachedly,  without  such  structures  or 
temples,  and  that,  when  so  met  with, 
they  are  likewise  found  in  the  most 
open  and  campaign  countries. 

The  next  argument  in  disproof  of 
the  existence  of  woods  and  groves 
around  Stonehenge,  arises  from  a  geo¬ 
logical  view  of  the  soil,  and  of  its 
fitness  or  unfitness  for  the  production 
of  the  oak,  the  favourite  tree,  as  alledg- 
ed,  of  the  Druids.  The  soil  best  adapt¬ 
ed  for  oak  is  a  strong  and  deep  loam  ;  it 
will  also  thrive  well  in  a  clay  or  sandy 
soil ;  but  a  more  unlikely  or  unfit  spot 
for  an  oaken  grove  could  no  where  be 
found  than  the  ground  surrounding 
Stonehenge,  where  the  vegetable  stra¬ 
tum  is  but  a  few  inches  thick,  and  the 
substratum  a  very  comjract  chalk  ;  this 
is  the  case  with  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  plains,  except  that  in  partial  and 
comparatively  small  portions  the  more 
elevated  grounds  occasionally  possess 
some  clay  in  their  superior  stratum  ; 
these  spots  are  provincially  termed 
wood  sour  ground,  and,  although  they 
produce  a  few  scattered  thorns,  there 
is  no  well-grounded  reason  to  believe 
they  w'ere  ever  the  sites  of  thriving 
woods  and  groves  of  oak.  This  tree  not 
only  delights  in  a  deep  soil,  but,  as 
physiologists  know  well,  it  has  a  deep 
descending  root  called  a  taproot,  wffiich, 
if  impeded  in  its  course,  causes  the 
tree  to  become  stunted  and  injured  in 
its  growth. 

- qujje  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 

/Ethereas,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit.” 

ViRo.  Georg.  Lib.  2. 

Now  then  I  must  eome  ad  experi- 
mentum  crucis.  If  the  environs  of 
Stonehenge  were  anciently  covered 
with  oaken  woods  and  groves,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  their  roots  must  have  more 
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or  less  permeated  the  chalky  substra¬ 
tum,  the  superior  vegetable  stratum 
being  of  the  thickness  only  of  a  few 
inches,  they  must  have  divided  and 
subdivided  that  substratum  to  the  depth 
of  from  two  to  four  feet  or  upwards, 
and,  whether  those  roots  were  grubbed 
up  or  fell  into  decay  beneath  the  soil, 
by  the  gradual  operations  of  Nature, 
et  they  must  have  necessarily  left  the 
efore  compact  chalk,  in  both  a  loos¬ 
ened  and  discoloured  state  ;  now,  if 
H.  VV.  will  have  any  spot  around 
Stonehenge  opened  with  spade  and 
pick-axe,  he  may  readily  convince 
himself,  not  only  that  the  substratum 
has  been  unmoved  by  the  hand  of 
man,  but  also  from  its  solidity  and  pu¬ 
rity  of  colour,  that  it  has  never  been 
transpierced  by  the  expansive  power  ol 
vegetable  matter,  or  its  substance  dis¬ 
coloured  by  its  decay ;  indeed,  I  will 
go  farther,  if  this  chalky  substratum 
had  been  perforated  by  the  roots  of 
large  woods  and  groves,  and  those 
roots  left  to  their  natural  decay,  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  (however 
singular  the  assertion  may  appear  from 
the  immense  lapse  of  years)  that  at 
least  their  partial  existence  might  still 
be  found  in  the  fissures  of  the  compact 
chalk.  I  say  this,  judging  from  the 
wonderful  preservative  power  I  have 
occasionally  seen  in  this  soil.  Repeated 
instances  have  occurred,  when  tumuli 
have  been  opened  by  my  friend  Sir 
Richard  Hoare,  and  at  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  which  I  have  been  present, 
that  the  remains  of  wood  have  been 
found  attached  to  the  different  articles 
deposited,  or  in  which  they  have  been 
enclosed.  These  instances  have  occurred 
of  course  only  when  the  deposit  has 
been  found  in  a  cist  or  grave  sunk  at 
I  the  bottom  of  the  tumulus  into  the 
i  inferior  soil ;  such  cist  or  grave,  when 
originally  dug,  having  been  again  filled 
in  with  the  pure  chalk  unmixed  with 
earth.  Indeed,  in  this  situation  where 
skeletons  have  been,  though  but  rarely, 
found,  they  have  always  been  disco¬ 
vered  in  the  most  perfect  state  which 
it  is  possible  to  conceive.  I  have  at 
such  times  seen  the  skull,  not  only  with 
every  tooth,  but  even  each  of  them 
preserving  its  entire  enamel, — a  strong 
proof  both  of  the  preservative  quality 
of  pure  chalk,  and  of  a  far  dinerent 
use  of  food  from  that  of  modern  days. 

I  will  now  make  an  endeavour  to 
reconcile  those  facts  (as  stated  by 
■  Gent.  Mag.  Jprxly  1854. 
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H.  W.)  so  apparently  adverse  to  my 
assertion,  that  Stonehenge  was  never 
surrounded  by  woods  and  groves.  To 
do  this  clearly  and  satisfactorily,  you 
will  allow  me,  Mr.  Urban,  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  your  readers  the  passage  from 
Domesday  Book  (to  which  he  refers) 
relative  to  the  manor  of  Amesbury, 
and  its  accompanying  translation,  both 
extracted  from  the  transcript  and  trans¬ 
lation  of  that  book,  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  Wilts,  and  published  some  years 
since  by  the  late  H.  P.  ^Wyndham, 
Esq.  of  Salisbury. 

“  Rex  tenet  Amblesberie.  RexEdwardus 
tenuit.  Nunquam  geldavit,  nec  hidata  fuit. 
Terra  est  40  carucatae.  In  dominio  sunt 
16'  carucatae  et  55  servi,  et  2  coliberti.  Ibi 
quatuor  viginti  et  5  villanl  et  56  bordarii 
habentes  23  carucatas.  Ibi  8  molini  red- 
dunt  4  libras  et  10  solidos,  et  70  acres 
prati.  Pastura  4  leuccs  loiigts,  et  3  leucts 
latce.  Sylva  6  leucee  longes  et  4  leuccs  latce. 
Hoc  manerium,"  <3Cc. 

The  King  holds  Amblesberle.  King 
Edward  held  it.  It  was  never  assessed  nor 
hided.  There  are  40  plough-lands;  16  of 
which,  with  55  servants  and  2  coliberts,  are 
in  demesne.  Eighty-five  villagers  and  56 
borderers  occupy  23  plough-lands.  Eight 
mills  pay  4  pounds  and  1 0  shillings.  Here 
are  70  acres  of  meadow.  The  pasture  is  6 
miles  long,  and  4  miles  and  a  half  broad. 
The  wood  is  .9  miles  long  and  6  broad. 
This  manor,”  &c. 

I  must  now  also  request  the  favour 
that  you  will  insert  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  from  the  letter  of  H.  W. 

If  any  one  looks  into  Domesday  Book 
for  Amesbury,  he  will  find  a  wood  there 
described,  attached  to  the  manor  of  Ames¬ 
bury,  nine  miles  long,  and  six  miles  wide.” 

“  If  he  looks  into  Rymer’s  Foedera,  he 
will  find  a  grant  conferred  by  Edward  II. 
(1307)  of  40  oak  trees  annually  to  his  sister 
Mary,  for  fire-wood,  for  her  own  use.  In 
the  same  monastery  at  that  time  resided 
Eleanor,  the  widow  of  Henry  III.  ;  her 
grand-mother,  who  of  course  had  a  grant  of 
fire-wood  equal  to  that  of  her  grand-daugh¬ 
ter,  and  where  could  this  annual  consump¬ 
tion  of  fire-wood  be  supplied,  if  not  from 
the  wood  still  remaining  of  that  described 
in  Domesday.” 

By  the  above  extracts  it  is  evident 
that  such  a  wood  as  H.  W.  refers  to,  is 
to  be  found  in  Domesday  Book ;  but 
your  readers  will  perhaps  be  surprised 
to  hear,  that  extensive  woods  well 
stocked  with  oak,  descending  with, 
and  attached  to  the  manor  of  Ames¬ 
bury,  are  to  be  found  eight  miles  dis- 
that  from  that  place,  in  the  parish  of 
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West  Gri  instead;  they  are  called  Bent- 
Icy  woods.  1  always  thought  they 
were  a  portion  of  that  manor,  and  in 
this  opinion  I  am  most  fully  confirmed 
by  the  result  of  a  conversation  with 
the  steward  on  the  subject;  that  gen¬ 
tleman  not  only  stated  to  me  that  such 
was  his  own  opinion,  but  obligingly 
shewed  me  a  Court  Roll  of  the  date  of 
17-^1,  in  which  they  are  minutely  de¬ 
scribed,  and  entitled  “  Bently  woods, 
narcell  of  tbc  manour  of  Amesbury 
Earls and  in  the  same  document  is 
a  memorandum  of  the  leasing  on  lives 
by  copy  of  Court  Roll,  of  a  tenement 
there  known  by  tbe  name  of  the 
Keeper’s  Lodge.  These  woods  are  now 
extensive,  and  is  it  not  probable  they 
may  have  been  more  so,  as  a  portion 
of  them  might  have  been  alienated 
ages  since,  as  other  woods  adjoin  them  ? 

With  regard  to  the  grant  cited  by 
IT.  W.  from  Ptymer’s  Foedera,  by 
liidward  II.  of  40  oak-trees  to  his  sister 
Mary,  for  her  own  use,  the  distance  of 
Bentley  woods  from  Amesbury  will 
form  no  argument  against  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  their  being  procured  from 
thence,  since  yearly  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  the  supply  of  wood  for  fuel  is 
often  fetched  from  great,  and  even 
greater  distances.  In  all  probability  the 
demesnes  of  the  manor  (which  in 
Domesday  Book,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  arable,  were  l6  plough-lands)  were 
in  the  hands  of  the  Abbess,  and  the 
ordinary  supply  of  fuel  was  probably 
procured  from  the  rough  thickets,  &c. 
of  the  then  less  cultivated  low  lands, 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  above 
grant  was  made  by  Edward  II.  for  the 
comfort  of  his  relatives,  who  were  in¬ 
mates  in  the  Abbey.  As  they  resided, 
however,  under  the  same  roof,  there 
are  no  grounds  for  concluding  that  a 
separate  provision  was  ever  necessary 
for  his  grandmother.  The  allowance 
of4()  oak-trees  every  year,  it  will  readily 
be  admitted,  was  almost  a  ruinous  sub- 
s traction  from  wmods  of  even  great 
extent;  and  does  not  this  furnish  an¬ 
other  argument  why  it  is  not  probable 
that  double  that  number  should  be 
thus  unnecessarily  sacrificed. 

I  have  thus  placed  H.  W.’s  wood 
eight  miles  off,  and  it  now  behoves 
me  to  spread  the  supposed  scite  with 
Nature’s  verdant  carpet;  in  other  words, 
to  cover  it  with  turf,  to  prove,  that 
Stonehenge  was  then  surrounded  with 
plain  land,  or  what  we  provincially 
term  downs,  and  I  propose  to  do  this 


from  the  record  to  which  he  himself 
refers  us,  Domesday  Book.  On  a  re¬ 
ference  to  the  transcript  from  that 
hook,  it  may  be  seen,  that  after  the 
(luantity  of  the  arable  has  been  given, 
tnree  other  sorts  of  land  are  mentioned 
under  the  terms  pratunty  pasiura,  and 
sijlva  (irrigated  meadow  is  wholly  out 
of  the  question),  and  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Wyndham,  that  pralum  is«ynonimous 
with  our  present  word  pasture,  and 
that  pasfura  is  here  referable  to  plain 
or  down  land  ;  that  pratum  and  pasinra 
are  used  in  contra-distinction  as  the 
mowing  and  feeding  ground.  Of  the 
sylva  I  have  already  disposed.  We  will 
now  consider  the  “  70  acrev  prali 
this,  I  think,  refers  alone  to  the  pas¬ 
tures  bordering  on  a  river.  On  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  transcript  relative  to 
the  whole  county,  such  lands  are  always 
described,  whenever  a  manor  is  so 
situated. 

We  come  now  to  (he paslura,  “  Pas- 
tiira  4  leucoi  longo’  ct  3  leucee  lat(P." 
“  The  pasture  is  -6  miles  long,  and  4 
miles  and  a  half  hroadT  That  pastura 
means  plain  or  down  land,  is  self-evi¬ 
dent  from  the  great  extent  here  men¬ 
tioned,  an  extent  amply  sufficient  to 
environ  the  temple  of  Stonehenge,  and 
to  exclude  the  probability  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  woods  and  groves.  1  am  most 
fully  borne  out  in  this  signification  of 
pastura,  by  referring  to  the  account  of 
the  several  manors  surrounding  the 
plains  of  both  North  and  South  Wilt¬ 
shire.  I  there  find  that  in  the  manors 
of  Amesbury,  Boscombe,  Cholderton, 
Chevrell,  Chalke,  Clatford,  Durnford, 
Ebhesbourne,  Enford,  Figheldeam, 
Fittleton,  Tdmistone,  Lavington,  Mil- 
stone,  Ogbourn,  Orcheston,  Rushall, 
Stapleford,  Wan  borough,  Winter- 
borne,  Wily,  &c.  large  tracts  of  pas- 
turn  are  mentioned ;  but  that,  vice  versd 
in  the  several  manors  remote  from  these 
plains,  such  as  Aldrington,  Brink- 
worth,  Bromham,  Bremhill,  Burbage, 
Cadenham,  Christian-malford,  Crud- 
w'ell,  Dantsey,  Hardenhuish,  Hullav- 
ington,  Lacock,  Lackham,  Kemble, 
Neitleton,  Purton,  Rowde,  Shalborne, 
Sherstone,  Somerford,  Westwood,  &c. 
&c.  there  is  in  general  none,  and  in 
any  of  them  very  little  pastura. 

The  word  leuca  in  the  foregoing 
extract,  is,  I  presume,  an  error  of  Mr. 
Wynd ham’s  transcriber,  as  by  Kel- 
ham’s  Illustration  of  Domesday  Book, 
it  appears,  I  think,  that  it  should  have 
been  leu  or  teua ;  it  has  been  generally 
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translated  a  mile.  Mr.  Wyndham  con¬ 
siders  it  as  ecjual  to  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Illomefield,  in  his  Norfolk,  makes  it 
equal  to  two  miles,  whilst  by  others  it 
is  supposed  to  be  much  less  than 
either  of  those  measures.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  assimilate  the  measures 
of  Domesday  Book  with  our  own.  We 
have  not  only  no  point  of  comparison, 
but  in  that  record  they  even  vary  much 
in  different  counties,  and  often  in  the 
same  county.  The /ewea,  as  applied  by 
Mr.  Wyndham  both  to  the  sylva  and 
pastura  of  the  above  extract,  is  evi¬ 
dently  too  great,  whilst  in  most  other 
manors  it  appears  by  far  too  short  of 
the  presumed  real  quantities  of  land. 
The  acvn,  as  applied  to  the  land  deno¬ 
minated  pratum,  appears  throughout 
the  translation  of  Mr.  Wyndham  to 
be  very  deficient  in  measure,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  our  modern  acre. 

Having  thus  fully  given  my  reasons 
for  my  credence  in  the  assertion,  that 
Stonehenge  was,  ah  origine,  surrounded 
by  down,  not  by  wmods  and  groves,  I 
will  not  trespass  farther  on  your  useful 
])ages  than  to  say,  that  in  the  present 
state  of  the  question  in  discussion, 
whenever  the  contrary  hypothesis  is 
advanced,  I  cannot  but  exclaim  credat 
Judeeus  Apella,  non  ego  !  yet  1  am  not 
so  devoted  to  my  own  opinions,  as  to 
close  my  eyes  against  the  light,  or  perti¬ 
naciously  to  contend  against  the  truth. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  I  can 
assure  you,  Mr.  Urban,  I  shall  at  all 
times  peruse  with  pleasure  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  your  Correspondents  on  this 
interesting  subject;  hut  as  yet  your 
lieaders  will  permit  me  again  to  repeat, 
that  “  the  ancient  authors  certainly 
represent  the  Druids  as  resorting  to 
w'oods  and  groves,  and  I  must  confess 
1  know'  not  how^  to  reconcile  such  re¬ 
presentations  with  the  fact,  that  the 
structures  of  stone,  usually  denominated 
Druidical  Temples,  are  ever  found  in 
the  most  open  and  campaign  coun¬ 
tries  ”  Edward  Duke. 


Mr.  Urban,  March  Q- 

ON  lately  looking  into  your  valuable 
Miscellany  for  November  last, 
the  article  “  on'Stonehenge”  attracted 
my  ])articular  notice.  Deeming  an 
elucidation  of  the  original  use  and  de¬ 
signation  of  this  stupenoous  fabric  to 
he  a  desideratum  in  British  Uiterature, 
and  hoping  that  the  writer  wmuld  be 
able  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  1  hastily 
turned  to  the  page  referred  to,  and 


greedily  devoured  his  observations. 
But  how  shall  1  express  to  you  my 
disappointment?  Instead  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  which  my  imagination  antici¬ 
pated,  I  perceived  only  a  feeble  attempt 
to  uphold  and  maintain  the  antiquated 
and  exploded  notion  of  Druidical 
groves.  It  is,  indeed,  true,  as  Mr. 
Duke  justly  observes,  that  the  an¬ 
cient  authors  represent  the  Druids  as 
resorting  to  woods  and  groves.’’  But 
were  those  ancient  authors  possessed 
of  the  necessary  qualifications  to  enable 
them  to  form  a  decisive  judgment  upon 
this  point  of  controversy?  A  primary 
and  indispensable  qualification  for  this 
purpose  seems  to  be  a  complete  know^- 
ledge  of  the  Druidical  language,  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Bardic 
productions  of  Britain.  Did  they  pos¬ 
sess  these  qualifications?  No.  Not 
one  of  them  understood  the  Druidical 
language.  In  that  language,  the  places 
of  Druidical  assembly  are  denominated, 
not  Coedau  and  Llwynau,  that  Is, 
woods  and  groves,  but  Cerrig,  Carnau, 
and  Cromlechau,  that  is,  stones,  and 
stone-structures.  Nor  were  these  stone- 
structures  ever  environed  with  groves 
of  trees,  for  the  purpose,  as  your  Cor¬ 
respondent  insinuates,  of  veiling  them 
from  the  eyes  of  the  profane  vulgar. 
On  the  contrary,  they  were  open  to  the 
view  of  thousands  of  spectators ;  and 
the  rites  performed  therein  were  all 
done  in  “  the  face  of  the  sun,  and  in 
the  eye  of  light,’’  as  the  British  bards 
emphatically  describe  the  celebration 
of  them. 

Tacitus,  indeed,  the  Roman  histo¬ 
rian,  mentions  the  sacri  luci  of  the 
Druids,  and  is  cited  by  your  correspon¬ 
dent  D.N.  H.  in  confirmation  of  his 
hypothesis.  But  is  he  not  aware  that 
the  genuineness  of  the  wmrd  Luci  is 
not  only  doubted,  but  also  deemed  un¬ 
tenable,  and  that  analogy  requires  the 
substitution  of  Loci.  For  then  it 
w'ould  correspond  and  be  synonimous 
with  the  Loco  of  Caesar  (Lib.  VI. 
Com.),  and  w'ith  the  KuxAw  AtOwv  of 
Homer  (Lib.  18  II.)*.  The  proper 
translation  of  the  sacri  of  Tacitus  is 
not  religious,  the  version  of  your  Cor¬ 
respondent,  but  consecrated  ;  for  the 
stone-structures  of  the  Druids  w’ere  ap¬ 
plied  to  other  purposes  besides  acts  of 
religion. 

The  knowdedge  of  these  and  many 

*  Much  more  ancient  authors  than 
Tacitus, 

other 
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other  valuable  and  interesting  particu¬ 
lars,  was  derived  from  a  perusal  of  a 
small  treatise  lately  published,  and 
intitled  Druopeedia,  or  a  new  and  in¬ 
teresting  Vieio  of  the  Druidical  system 
of  Education  f  which  1  recommend  to 
every  student  of  British  antiquities. 

The  notion  of  Druidical  groves 
seems  to  have  spning  from  the  erro¬ 
neous  etymology  of  tlie  name  Druid, 
which  doth  not  come,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  from  the  Greek  APTS,  nor 
from  the  British  Derw,  the  oak, 
but  from  the  Hebrew  root  a 

magnificent  gown  descending  to  the 
heels.  The  Druids  were  the  only 
Caste  among  the  Britons,  that  were 
privileged  to  wear  that  habit. 

As  to  the  woods’’  which  are  said 
to  have  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Ames- 
luryy  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
Domesday  Book,  it  is  as  rational  to 
suppose  that  they  were  planted  by  the 
Romans,  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  they 
were  in  existence  in  the  sera  of  the 
Druids,  who  flourished  here  1000  years 
at  least  before  the  Roman  invasion  of 
Britain,  and  prior  to  the  Norman  con¬ 
quest  2066  years,  at  the  lowest  compu¬ 
tation.  1  ask,  do  identical  trees  of  any 
kind  last  so  long  as  2000  years,  in  a 
country  where  the  population  is  ex¬ 
cessive  ? — hominum  infnita  multiludoy 
as  Caesar  describes  Britain  in  his  time. 
(Lib.  5.) 

Lastly,  if  Tacitus  really  wrote  Luci^ 
groves,  he  would  have  applied  to  it  the 
adjunct  exusti,  burnt  down,  rather 
than  excisi,  destroyed,  or  demolished. 
In  my  opinion,  there  can  exist  little 
doubt  that  the  true  reading  is  Locif 
places.  No  credit  is  due  to  this  His¬ 
torian’s  base  and  unfounded  calumny, 
viz.  “  the  Druidical  sacrifice  of  human 
victims,’’  invented  and  propagated  by 
his  intolerant  and  Machiavelian  coun¬ 
trymen,  to  justify  their  cruel  massacre 
and  extermination  of  a  caste  of  people, 
whose  existence  and  influence  they 
deemed  incompatible  with  their  ambi¬ 
tious  and  aggrandizing  projects. 

Yours,  ko.  Merlin. 

On  Metropolita:?^  Courts  of 
Requests. — No.  IV. 

AVING  proceeded  through  the 
long  lists  of  evils  attendant  on 
the  ])rcsent  constitution  of  Courts  of 
Requests,  it  now  remains  to  show 
how  tho3«kevils  may  be  remedied .  One 
princi]>al  evil  is  a  want  of  time  to  form 


a  just  decision  ;  this  may  of  course  be 
remedied  by  dividing  tne  districts  at 
present  attached  to  the  various  Courts 
of  Requests  ;  but  it  is  apprehended 
that  if  the  following  plan  were  carried 
into  execution,  there  would  exist  but 
few  objections  to  these  Courts^  even 
upon  this  account. 

Let  Courts  of  Requests  be  In  future 
composed  of  a  President,  with  four  as¬ 
sociates.  thePresident  to  be  permanently 
appointed,  to  receive  a  salary  equal  to 
that  now  allotted  to  Magistrates  under 
the  Police  Act,  but  to  be  derived  from 
the  fees  of  the  Court  over  which  he 
presides.  It  would  be  perhaps  better  if 
the  President  were  required  to  be  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession.  The 
four  associates  should  be  selected  from 
among  the  most  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  in  a  manner  somewhat 
similar  to  that  in  which  Juries  are 
chosen.  They  should  sit  but  for  one 
Court-day,  new  members  being  sum¬ 
moned  for  ever)'  Court,  and  they  would 
of  course  receive  no  remuneration  for 
their  services.  We  may  reasonably 
expect  that  a  Court,  thus  constituted, 
would  be  more  likely  to  decide  justly 
and  impartially  than  the  Courts  at  pre¬ 
sent  established.  The  President  would 
possess  an  acquaintance  with  all  the 
principles  of  the  jurisprudence  of  his 
country,  and  from  being  a  constant 
and  indispensable  member  of  theCourt, 
would  of  course  preserve  those  general 
regulations  which  he  conceived  to  be 
necessary  for  the  disposal  of  business 
and  the  preservation  of  order,  while 
the  local  knowledge  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Court  would  be  advantage¬ 
ously  employed.  It  would  be  hardly 
possible  for  party  spirit,  rivalry,  or  en¬ 
mity  to  occur  among  them  ;  and  as  it 
would  not  be  previously  known  who 
would  be  members  of  the  Court,  they 
would  not  be  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
solicitation  from  the  suitors  in  the 
Court — a  practice  now,  alas  !  too  com¬ 
mon.  The  decisions  would  of  course  be 
by  a  majority;  but  if  this  majority  was 
no  greater  than  three  to  two,  an  appeal 
should  be  allowed  to  another  tribunal, 
formed  as  will  be  described  hereafter. 

No  summons  ought  to  be  issued 
from  this  Court,  unless  the  party  de¬ 
siring  to  obtain  it  should  first  give 
an  account  not  only  of  the  amount  of 
the  debt,  but  likewise  of  the  manner 
in  v/hich  it  became  owing,  in  order  to 
prevent  persons  being  subjected  to  un¬ 
necessary  trouble  and  expense ;  sum¬ 
monses 
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njonses  being  at  present  frequently  ob¬ 
tained  against  parties  not  legally  liable 
for  the  payment  of  a  debt.  The  day 
apjiointed  for  the  decision  nf  the  case 
ought  to  be  as  early  as  possible;  the 
second  day  after  the  issuing  of  the 
summons  would  be  about  the  proper 
jjeriod.  When  the  Court  decides  a 
claim  to  be  just,  it  should  likewise 
order  the  payment  of  the  debt  and 
costs  within  seven  days,  unless  the  de¬ 
fendant  should  desire  the  indulgence 
of  some  future  lime  in  which  to  pay 
his  debt,  which  indulgence  the  Court 
ought  not  to  concede  without  being 
fully  satisfied  of  the  party’s  inability  to 
discharge  the  debt  within  the  period 
just  stated ;  and  in  order  as  much  as 
possible  to  prevent  frivolous  applica¬ 
tions  for  delay,  a  fee  should  be  taken 
in  ail  such  cases.  No  second  day  of 
hearing  should  be  allowed.  If  the  de¬ 
fendant  did  not  appear  on  the  appoint¬ 
ed  day,  judgment  should  be  given 
against  him  by  default.  The  hearings 
oirght  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  prevent  loss 
of  time,  and  the  inconvenient  crowd¬ 
ing  of  the  Court;  and  especially  the 
doors  of  the  Court  ought  ever  to  be 
open  to  the  public.  If  the  defendant 
dispute  the  debt,  the  Court  ought  not 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  oath  of 
tlie  plaintiff  that  it  is  a  just  debt,  but 
ought  to  proceed  to  examine  him  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  that  debt  was 
incurred,  in  which  examination,  of 
course,  the  debtor  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  participate.  In  order  to  enforce  at¬ 
tention  to  the  decrees  of  the  Court,  it 
should  be  intrusted  with  power  to 
commit  fraudulent  debtors  to  hard  la¬ 
bour  in  the  House  of  Correction  for  a 
certain  period  ;  and  lest  this  power 
should  be  abused,  an  appeal  to  the 
Quarter  Sessions  should  be  allov^ed, 
and  in  order  to  discourage  vexatious 
appeals,  the  Quarter  Sessions  should 
be  authorized  to  prolong  the  original 
period  of  imprisonment. 

Executions  on  the  goods  of  a  debtor 
should  still  be  permitted ;  and  a  debtor 
concealing  his  effects,  or  the  parties 
assisting  merein,  subject  to  imprison¬ 
ment  and  hard  labour  in  the  House  of 
Correction. 

Each  of  these  Courts  ought  to  be 
held  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre 
of  their  appointed  district,  and  each 
should  possess  a  Clerk  or  Clerks,  with 
Bailiffs.  These  officers  would  of  course 
receive  a  remuneration  from  the  fees  of 


the  Court,  which  fees  ought  to  be  re¬ 
duced  considerably  lower  than  the 
resent  standard;  and  it  would  perhaps 
e  adviseable  that  the  Bailiffs  should 
be  entitled  to  no  fees,  unless  they  suc¬ 
cessfully  discharge  their  duty ;  suspi¬ 
cions,  apparently  too  well  grounded, 
being  at  present  very  generally  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  integrity  of  several  of 
these  officers.  The  following  scale  of 
fees  would  he  fully  adequate  to  the 
payment  of  the  salary  of  the  President, 
the  remuneration  of  the  Clerks  and 
Bailiff’s,  and  the  discharge  of  all  inci¬ 
dental  expenses. 

s.  d. 


Summons  and  Service . 1  0 

Judgment . 0  6 

Execution  and  Service . .2  0 

Summons  for  Witness . 0  Q 

On  Extension  of  time  for  payment 
of  debt . 1  0 

Of  which  one  half  might  be  appro- 


priated  as  the  President’s  stipend,  and 
the  other  moiety  divided  among  the 
Clerks  and  Officers  according  to  the 

?[uantum  of  duty  they  respectively  per- 
brmed.  No  other  fees  than  those 
stated  ought  to  be  exacted,  as  every 
experience  proves  that  they  are  fully 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  above  stated. 
A  sum  might  be  reserved  from  out  of 
the  fees,  to  remunerate  any  extraordi¬ 
nary  exertion  on  the  part  of  any  offi¬ 
cer,  and  occasionally  to  perform  an 
act  of  humanity  by  relieving  some  un¬ 
fortunate  plaintiff'  for  the  loss  of  his 
costs,  as  well  as  his  debt. 

The  Court  ought  likewise  to  be  em¬ 
powered  to  inflict  a  fine,  and,  on  non¬ 
payment,  to  commit  to  prison  persons 
who  should  disturb  their  proceedings, 
or  threaten  or  obstruct  the  officers  em¬ 
ployed  by  them  while  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty ;  or  who  should  endea¬ 
vour  to  prevent,  by  persuasions,  money, 
or  otherwise,  any  person  from  becom¬ 
ing  a  witness  in  any  matter  before 
them  ;  or  any  witness  who  being  sum¬ 
moned  to  give  evidence  shall  refuse  or 
neglect  to  appear;  or  any  plaintiff  who 
shall  bring  a  frivolous  and  vexatious 
suit  before  the  Court.  The  fines  so  to 
be  levied  ought  to  be  limited  in  their 
amount,  as  well  as  the  term  of  impri¬ 
sonment  in  case  of  non-payment;  and 
it  might  perhaps  be  advisable  that 
they  should  not  be  inflicted,  unless  four 
out  of  the  five  members  of  the  Court 
should  concur  in  their  propriety. 

A  Bahaistbr. 

YhY 
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FLY  LEAVES.---NO.  XVIII. 

Literary  Contracts  continued. 

(From  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 

Upcott,  of  the  London  Institution.) 

OSEPH  ADDISON,  on  7th  of 
April,  1713,  received  of  Tonson 
107/.  10s.  for  the  copyright  of  Cato. 
First  acted  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  14 
April,  1713.  On  the  29th,  the  third 
edition  advertised,  and  fourth  on  14th 
of  May. 

John  Addison  received,  2fi  Jan.  1735, 
of  Mr.  Watts,  twcntv-five  guineas  for 
the  sole  right  of  his  “iTanslation  of  the 
entire  works  of  Petronius  Arbiter.’’  On 
the  26th  of  March  following,  a  receipt 
forfifteen  guineas  for  his  “Translation 
of  the  Odes  of  Anacreon.”  In  the 
Bibliotheca  Britannica  the  first  is  call¬ 
ed  “  a  spirited  version,’’  and  the  latter 
“  a  good  translation,  with  useful  notes.’’ 
Where  is  there  any  account  of  the 
translator  ? 

Thomas  Augustus  Arne,  18  Nov. 

1761,  for  thirty  guineas  imy)Owered 
Mr.  John  Cundell  “  to  print  one  im¬ 
pression  of  an  English  opera  called 
Artaxerxes, — to  be  forthwith  perform’d 
at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent-garden.” 
The  number  to  be  printed  to  be  one 
thousand  five  hundred,  “with  a  re¬ 
served  payment  of  twenty  guineas  for 
anotlicr  impression.”  Cundell,  on  the 
following  day,  sold  a  moiety  of  the 
copyright  to  Tonson  for  “one  half  of 
the  coppy  inony,’’  and  onthe3d  April, 

1762,  twenty  guineas  w'as  paid  Dr. 
Arne  “  for  the  second  edition.” 

Charles  Beckingham,  on  13  Nov. 
1719,  received  of  Curll  “for  the  sole 
right  and  title  to  the  copy  of  a  play  by 
me  written,  intltled  tne  tra^dy  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
and  also  for  my  translation  of  Rapin’s 
X’tus  Patiens,’’  fifty  guineas.  Henry 
the  Fourth  was  first  acted  at  Lin¬ 
coln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre,  7  Nov.  1719, 
and  repeated  three  following  nights. 

Charles  Rodens,  21  Dec.  1731,  as¬ 
signed  to  Watts  for  eighty  pounds, 
“  the  copy  of  a  comedy  intituled  the 
Modish  Couple.”  Acted  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  on  10  Jan.  1732,  and 
two  following  evenings.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  fourth  night,  and  au¬ 
dience  “dismissed.’’ 

Barton  Booth  received,  1  Dec.  1732, 
of  Watts,  fifty  guineas  “  for  the  copy 
of  a  pla^  called  Caelia,  or  the  Perjured 
Ix)vcr,’^  with  a  promise  to  assign  on 
demand.  It  was  acted  at  Drury  Lane 


Theatre  on  1 1  Doe.  and  announced 
for  the  following  night,  and  the  au¬ 
dience  dismissed.  It  is  entered  in  the 
lists  of  plays  as  the  production  of 
Charles  Johnson. 

.Tolin  Brovvnsmith  was  paid,  8  Sept. 
1767,  by  Almon,  five  guine.as,  “for 
the  copyright  of  a  MS.  entitled  the 
Dramatic  Time-piece.’’  The  idea  of 
calculating  the  precise  time  required 
to  perform  each  act  of  the  play  men¬ 
tioned  might  be. founded  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  Tristram  Shandy,  inquiring 
“  How  did  Garrick  speak  the  soliloquy 
last  night?”  When  the  critic,  insteatl 
of  noticing  altitude,  countenance,  eye, 
or  look,  exclaims,  “  I  looked  at  the 
stop-watch,  my  lord.  —  Excellent  ob- 
sener!’’ 

The  same  author  printed  “  The 
Theatrical  Alphabet,  containing  a  Ca¬ 
talogue  of  several  hundred  parts  (both 
men’s  and  women’s)  in  different  plays 
and  farces ;  wdth  the  number  of  lengths 
noted  that  each  part  contains,  carefully 
disposed  in  alphabetical  order,  and  ac¬ 
curately  distinguished  by  initial  letters, 
denoting  whether  they  are  in  a  tragedy, 
comedy,  opera,  farce,  &c.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  lengths  are  justly  calculated  as 
they  are  performed  at  the  Theatres 
Royal ;  with  a  vacancy  reserved  to  in¬ 
sert  many  more  as  they  may  occur  in 
new  pieces,  or  otherwise.  By  John 
Brownsmith.  Locus  est  et  pluribus 
umhris.  Hor.  London,  &c.”  17^7, 
8vo.  This  was  solely  intended  for  the 
use  of  theatrical  persons,  and  probably 
had  a  very  limited  circulation ;  the 
only  copy  knowm  being  one  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  late  Mr.  Garrick.  The 
title  sufficiently  describes  the  nature  of 
the  compilation,  but  it  may  be  expla¬ 
natory  to  add,  that  each  character  is 
divided  by  lengths,  and  every  length, 
in  theatrical  computation,  consists  of 
forty-two  lines. 

John  Durant  Breval,  on  13  Feb. 
1716,  w-as  paid  by  Curll  four  guineas 
for  a  poem  “call’d  the  Art  of  Dress.’’ 
In  another  document  called  “The 
Progress  of  Dress.” 

Ann  Brome,  “March  3,  1724-5, 
received  then  of  Mr.  Edmund  Curll 
one  guinea,  in  full  satisfaction  for  all 
my  right,  property,  and  interest  to 
and  in  the  following  copie,  viz.  The 
Gentleman  Apothecary;  being  .1  lato 
and  true  story,  turned  out  of  French  : 
with  several  letters,  8vo.  Which  said 
copic  Avere  the  properly  of  my  late 
husband  Mr.CharlesBromc,  deceas’d.’’ 

Susannah 
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Susannah  Centlivre,  **May  18, 1715, 
then  rec’d  of  Mr.  Curll  twenty  guineas 
iu  full,  for  the  copy  of  my  play  call’d 
The  Wonder.;  a  Woman  keeps  a  Se¬ 
cret.  Rec’d  the  same  sum  for  The 
Cruel  Gift,  and  the  same  for  The  Arti¬ 
fice.”  The  last  two  plays  were  added 
to  the  receipt  at  a  later  period.  The 
Cruel  Gift,  acted  at  Drury-lane  Thea¬ 
tre  for  the  first  time  the  17th  of  Dec. 
17 17,and  repeated  five  following  nights ; 
and  again  the  3d  of  May  following,  for 
benefit  of  the  author,  “  by  his  Royal 
Highness’s  command.’’  The  Artifice 
first  acted  at  same  theatre,  2d  Oct. 
1722,  and  repeated  two  following 
nights. 

F.  Chute,  July  4,  171C,  received  of 
Curll  and  Hooke  ‘‘  full  satisfaction  for 
the  sole  right  and  title  of  the  copy  of  a 
poem  entitled  The  Petticoat.” 

Colley  Cibber,  for  one  hundred  and 
five  pounds,  sold  to  Watts  “  all  that 
the  full  and  sole  right  and  title  of,  in, 
and  to  the  copy  of  a  comedy,  intituled 
The  Provok’d  Husband  ;  or,  a  Journey 
to  London,  written  by  Sir  John  Van¬ 
brugh,  late  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin 
in  the  Fields,  and  Colley  Cibber,  esq. 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Paul’s,  Covent 
Garden,  both  in  the  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex  ;  and  also  the  sole  right  of  so 
much  of  the  said  comedy,  and  in  such 
manner  as  left  by  the  said  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh  over  and  above  the  sole 
right  of  the  said  comedy,  ascompleated 
by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh  and  Colley 
Cibber,  esq.”  Dated  15  Sept.  1727- 
It  was  first  performed  at  Drury-lane 
Theatre  the  10th  of  Jan.  1728,  and 
had  the  unusual  run  of  the  next  twenty- 


seven  nights. 


Eu.  Hood. 


Mr.  URBArr. 

1FEEL  gratified  by  H.  G.’s  appro¬ 
bation  of  my  letter  on  ludicrous 
Carvings  in  Churches,  expressed  in 
his  communication  at  page  121  of  the 
present  volume,  and  should  not  be  sorry 
to  coincide  with  his  particular  view  of 
their  origin,  if  I  thought  it  impossible 
that  a  third  party  to  the  discussion  could 
step  in  to  convince  us  both  that  we  had 
incurred  the  risk  of  receding  further 
than  before  from  the  point  of  inqiiiry. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  effect 
of  the  jealousies  that  prevailed  between 
the  monastic  orders,  the  travelling  friars, 
and  the  parish  priests,  upon  those  carv¬ 
ings,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  it 
extended  beyond  minor  details, — still 


less  can  I  Imagine  that  their  primary 
design  w'as  at  all  connected  with  those 
bickerings.  The  three  several  classes 
were  equally  under  supreme  metropo¬ 
litan  and  papal  controul,  and  in  my 
opinion  nothing  short  of  a  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  rule  of  confessional  discipline, 
common  to  all  ramifications  of  holy 
Mother  Church,  could  have  originated 
works  of  art  so  elaborate  and  expen¬ 
sive. 

Granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  Monks — themselves,  too,  be¬ 
ing  the  sculptors — did  thus  vent  their 
spleen  upon  the  Friars  and  the  priests, 
where  could  there  be  other  than  a  so¬ 
litary  enjoyment  of  their  revenge  in 
secluding  these  representations  from 
the  common  view  ?  If  we  are  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  intent  of  the  caricatures 
was  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  peripa¬ 
tetic  competitor  in  the  public  esteem 
and  veneration,  is  it  at  all  likely  that 
the  penitent  who  at  first  sought  the 
Monks  as  preferable  ministers  of  abso¬ 
lution  or  indulgence,  would  not  some 
of  them  report  what  they  had  seen  out 
of  doors,  and  so  furnish  a  handle  to 
their  more  popular  brethren,  whereby 
to  draw  down  upon  these  graphical 
defilers  of  the  sanctuary  the  maledic¬ 
tions  of  their  superiors,  for  making  it 
the  depository  of  weapons  so  debasing 
to  their  inventors,  and  the  most  iin- 
christianlike  that  could  be  employed 
by  one  body  of  religious  professors  to¬ 
wards  another?  "We  may  gather  from 
the  History  of  the  Monastery  of  St. 
Augustine  in  Bristol,  that  the  luxury 
and  impurities”  of  the  conventual 
houses  generally  involved  their  re¬ 
sources  in  too  much  poverty  to  per¬ 
mit  so  refined  a  mode  of  repelling  the 
sarcasms  of  their  opponents  as  the 
employment  of  such  a  display  of  ma¬ 
nual  talent  would  indicate.  The  waste 
of  their  revenues  upon  hounds  and 
women  must  have  scarcely  left  them 
either  time  or  taste  to  bestow  embel¬ 
lishments  upon  their  temple,  after  any 
fashion.  Then  the  universality  of  the 
carvings  in  question  not  being  confined 
to  the  monasteries,  but  extended  even 
to  the  parish  churches  (as  H.  G.  ad¬ 
mits,  in  the  instances  of  South  Brent, 
Somerset,  and  Christ  Church,  Hants), 
of  which  the  class  of  parish  priests 
must  have  been  the  conservators,  leaves 
it  impossible  to  be  conceived  but  that 
the  Supreme  Earthly  Head  of  the  whole 
Churen  alone  could  dictate  or  permit 
furniture  apparently  so  incongruoue. 

While 
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While  the  carver's  *'hand  was  in," 
we  need  not  wonder  that  some  of  tiie 
monstrous  portraitures  were  sufi'ered 
to  disgrace  “the  cowl;"  but  even  this 
might  be  conceded  an  act  of  profes¬ 
sional  humility  on  the  part  of  the  shep¬ 
herds,  without  reference  to  their  ghostly 
competitors,  as  admitting  that  they 
themselves  were  not  exempt  from  the 
same  crafis  and  assaults  of  the  devil, 
which  it  was  their  office  to  lay  open  to 
the  disgust  and  detestation  or  their 
flock :  the  roaring  lion  might  with 
propriety  have  been  assumed  to  go 
about  seeking  whom  he  might  devour, 
in  the  sacerootal  as  well  as  any  other 
vestments.  The  asserted  sanctity  of 
the  Father  Confessor,  in  speech  no  less 
than  action,  doubtless  prevented  him 
from  defiling  his  lips  by  giving  utter¬ 
ance  in  name  to  the  crime  or  folly 
which  it  was  nevertheless  necessary  to 
lay  before  the  penitent  in  types  or  sym¬ 
bols  ;  and  these  the  more  revolting  to 
piety,  were  considered  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  in  the  hour  of  cool-blooded  re¬ 
morse  and  purgation.  J.  El. 

- 0 - 

Mr.  Urban,  Greysy  April  5. 

1  OBSERVE,  in  p.  I94,  an  interest¬ 
ing  communication  from  **  Sus- 
sexiensis,"  accompanied  with  an  in¬ 
scription,  which  is  forwarded  for  ex¬ 
planation.  The  inscription,  as  there 
given,  is  icltrpvtbrexarg; — with¬ 
out  any  attempt  at  a  division  of  the 
letters;  but  by  properly  dividing  them, 
supplying  an  initial  T,  and  altering 
one  letter  only,  which  is  perhaps  in¬ 
correctly  copied,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  may  be  made  not  only  intelli¬ 
gible,  but  highly  important.  The  ob¬ 
vious  reading  seems  to  be, 

TI  .  CL  .  TR  .  PVT  .  B  .  REX  .  AVG  . 
This  may  be  interpreted  at  full  length, 
— “  Tiberius  Claudius,  Tribuniti^  Po- 
testatis,  Britannia  Rex,  Augustus;" 
V  for  O  in  PVT  is  not  unusual.  So 
Aquae  SVLIS  occurs  for  Aquae  SOLIS. 
The  title  “  Britannise  Rex,’’  or,  if  it 
should  be  preferred,  “  Britanniarum 
Rex,’’  applied  to  a  Roman  emperor, 
may  be  confirmed  by  numerous  exam¬ 
ples  ;  and  I  have  xtxy  lately  seen  some 
coins  of  the  Lower  Empire,  now  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert 
Vaughan,  which  were  recently  found 
in  Wales,  on  one  of  which  this  title 
of  REX  is  added  to  the  name  of  Con¬ 
stantine.  It  was  also  natural  that  this 
title  should  be  given  to  Claudius  in 


Britain,  that  the  newly  conquered  na¬ 
tives  might  the  more  easily  be  induced 
to  transfer  their  allegiance  from  their 
indigenous  and  legitimate  sovereigns 
to  the  victorious  Emperor.  It  was 
more  palatable  to  them  than  eitlier 
C*SAR  or  Imperator.  The  Saxons 
also  called  the  Roman  Emperors  by  the 
more  familiar  appellation  of  “  Kings 
and  Claudius  is  described  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  as  the  second  of  the  Roman 
kings  who  sought  the  land  of  Britain, 
— o^p  Romana  Cymnja,  &c. ;  where 
a  more  modern  MS.  has  Claubiup  ye 
Kayepe. 

It  should  be  recollected  that  there 
was  a  Roman  station  near  Pulborough, 
w’here  these  masses  of  lead,  containing 
the  above  inscription,  w^ere  found  ;  and 
that  the  line  of  road,  leading  from 
London  to  Chichester,  passed  through 
it.  J.  1. 


Mr.  Urbaw,  Feh.  25. 

A  DAGGER  (Gules)  in  the  arms 
of  the  City  of  London,  is  so  ge¬ 
nerally  used,  that  a  doubt  of  its  pro- 

f)riety  may  now  be  thought  singu- 
ar;  but  should  it  not  be  depicted  more 
resembling  a  sword  P  and  not  of  the 
dagger  form.  Until  information  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  College  of  Arms,  who 
only  have  the  cognizance  of  these  sub¬ 
jects,  will  you  allow  me  to  give  an 
extract  or  two?  Much  information  is 
derived  from  Dr.  Meyrick’s  Critical  In¬ 
quiry  into  antient  Armour.  E’irst,  as 
to  the  St.  George’s  Cross. 

**  Badge. — ^The  badge  of  the  King  was 
confined  to  liis  own  retainers,  and  the  free 
corporations  of  towns  and  cities.  In  this 
manner  the  red  cross  of  England  was  also 
the  badge  of  the  Londoners  from  the  time 
of  King  Edward  I. 

**  Bassalardus,  or  BastUardns. — A  pecu¬ 
liar  kind  of  short  sword.  Henry  of  Knigh¬ 
ton,  lib.  V.  says  of  Walworth,  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  *  Arrepto  haslllardo,  transfixit 
Jack  Straw  in  guttere;’  and  soon  after, 
*  Cum  alio  haslllardo  penetravit  latera  ejus’.” 
— Vol.  in.  Glossary. 

Newcourt’s  Repertorium,  vol.  I.  p. 
484,  observes  as  follows  : 

**  The  said  Company  of  Fishmongers  have 
likewise  pursued  another  error  about  the 
dagger  in  the  City  .rms,  as  appears  by  an 
inscription  under  the  statue  of  the  said  Sir 
Will,  \^^alworth,  now  standing  in  their 
hall,  which  is  as  followeth  : 

*  Walworth,  knight,  Lord  Mayor,  tkat  slew 
Rebellious  Tyler  in  his  alarms, 

Tlio  King,  therefore,  did  him  give  in  lieu 
The  dagger  to  the  City  arras.’ 


“As 


3^1 
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As  if,  in  rewrtTcI  of  tills  service  done  by 
the  said  Walworth,  King  Richard  II.  added 
to  the  City  Arms  (which  was  Argent,  a  plain 
cross  Gnles,)  a  sword  or  dagger,  for  which 
(Stow  saith)  he  had  read  no  such  record ; 
but  to  the  contrary,  as  may  be  seen  more  at 
large  in  his  Survey,  p.  237,  concluding  that 
the  old  seal  was  the  cross  and  sword  of  St. 
Paul,  and  not  the  dagger  of  William  Wal¬ 
worth.” 

Many  authorities  in  favour  of  the 
sword  form  can  be  produced  ;  see 
Hatton’s  View  of  London,  &c.  A 
collateral  ohe  is,  the  arms  of  the  Epis- 
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copal  See  of  London,  Gules,  two  swords 
in  saltire  Argent,  hilts  and  pommels  Or. 
The  Deanery  of  St.  Paul’s  bears  the 
same,  with  a  D  in  chief  Gold  j  see  St. 
Paula  Cathedral,  &c. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  the  St.  George’s 
cross  on  the  crest  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  viz.  a  dragon’s  sinister  wing  ex¬ 
panded  Argent,  and  the  said  cross  on 
the  wings  of  the  supporters,  two  dra¬ 
gons* * * §  (erroneouslycalled,  bysome,  grif¬ 
fins)  Argent,  is  very  often  omitted  by 
engravers  and  painters  through  negli¬ 
gence  or  want  of  information. 
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(  Continued  from  p.  35.) 

HISTORY. 

51  years  before  Christ,  Csesar  came  up  to  Coway  Stakes,  W'here  Cassivelan  had 
fortified  the  banks,  and  had  placed  stakes  in  the  river  to  prevent  their  passage. 

5()8.  Ceaulin,  King  of  Wessex,  fought  against  Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,'^at 
Wimbledon,  in  which  engagement  the  latter  was  defeated,  and  two  of  his 
generals  Oslac  and  Cnebba,  were  slain. 

784.  Kenulph,  King  of  Wessex,  while  on  a  visit  to  one  of  the  ladies  of  his 
court  at  Merton,  was  murdered  there  by  Kineardf,  whom  he  had  ordered 
into  banishment 

838.  A  general  council  was  held  at  Kingston,  at  which  Egbert,  the  first  King 
of  all  England,  his  son  Athelwolf,  and  all  the  Bishops  and  Nobles  were  presenL 

851.  The  Danes,  after  sacking  London,  passed  into  Surrey,  but  were  de¬ 
feated  at  Ockley  with  great  slaughter  by  Ethelwolf  and  his  son  Ethelbald 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  pursued  to  Fecham,  where,  near  the  bottom 
of  Hawkesworth  hill,  many  of  them  were  killed ;  for,  on  making  the  turn¬ 
pike  road  from  Leatherhead  to  Guildford  in  1758,  were  found  the  bones  of 
near  20  human  bodies,  a  small  pike  and  some  blades  of  knives.  In  1803, 
about  18  inches  below  the  surface  were  found  more  bones.  If  these  remains 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  that  time,  it  is  to  be  inferred  (says  Mr.  Bray)  that  some 
battle  has  been  fought  in  this  neighbourhood,  for  on  Standard  hill  on  the 
same  road,  is  a  large  tumulus  where  bones  have  been  found. 

871.  A  battle  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons  took  place  at  Merton,  in  which 
the  latter  were  discomfited. 

893.  The  Danes  committed  great  depredations  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
near  Godalmjng,  and  even  made  themselves  masters  of  the  county. — x4t  Farn- 
ham  Alfred  defeated  them,  and  wounded  their  King  |]. 

The  following  events  are  not  assignable  to  any  particular  year  or  years. 


*  The  dagger  (or  sword)  appears  on  the  bosses  of  the  arches  In  the  side-alles  of  the 
crypt  of  Guildhall;  whilst  those  in  the  centre-aile  are  ivithout  it.  See  Nichols’s  Apoount 
of  Guildhall.  Edit. 

•h  Stow  says,  by  one  Olio,  kinsman  to  Sigebert. 

X  Lambarde,  Topog.  Diet,  doubts  whether  either  this  event  or  the  battle  in  871  took 
place  at  Merton  In  Surrey.  All  the  ancient  historians  agree  that  Kenulph  was  rmirdered 
at  Merton,  but  none  mention  the  county.  Some  of  the  Saxon  Chronicles  have  affirmed 
the  engagement  in  871  to  have  taken  place  at  Meredun,  supposed  Merdon  in  Wilts. 

§  Saxon  Chron.  Leland’s  Coll,  in  873,  and  Milton  between  861  and  853. 

11  Camden,  and  Bp.  Gibson,  Saxon  Chron.;  but  Mr.  Bray  (Surrey,  III.  132,)  supposes 
it  to  have  been  at  Farminghara  in  Kent. 

Gent.  Mag.  April,  1824. 
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— In  Charicwood,  at  a  place  formerly  called  Killman-lridge,  but  now  Tiniber- 
bam-bridge,  the  Danes  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  In  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Leigh  this  defeat  is  commemorated  by  a  place  called  Slaughtcrwick. 
— In  Gatton  parish  is  a  bridge  called  Battle-bridge,  the  tradition  respecting 
which  is,  that  at  this  place  the  Danes  were  attacked  by  the  women,  who  did 
great  slaughter,  but  it  is  most  likely  they  were  part  of  those  who  fled  after  tlie. 
defeat  at  the  above-named  places. 

900.  Edward  the  Elder  crowned  at  Kingston. 

925.  Athelstan  crowned  at  Kingston. 

940.  Edmund  crowned  at  Kingston. 

946.  Edred,  King  of  Great  Britain,  crowned  at  Kingston. 

955.  Edwin  crowned  at  Kingston. 

975.  Edward  the  Martyr  crowned  at  Kingston. 

993.  Anlaf  the  Dane  sailed  up  the  river  as  far  as  Stains. 

lOlfl.  Canute  laid  siege  to  London,  but  finding  London  bridge  so  strongly 
fortified  by  the  citizens,  that  he  could  not  come  up  with  his  vessels  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  Thames  side  of  the  place;  he  jirojected  the 
design  of  making  a  canal  through  St.  George’s  Fields,  then  marshes,  big 
enough  to  convey  his  ships  to  the  West  of  the  bridge,  and  to  enable  him  by 
that  means,  to  invest  the  town  on  all  sides.  The  course  of  this  canal  was 
from  the  great  wet  dock  below  Rotherhithe,  through  Newington,  and  com¬ 
municated  with  the  Thames  again  at  Chelsea  reach. 

1036.  Alfred,  son  of  Ethelred,  coming  out  of  Normandy  w  ith  his  brother  Ed¬ 
ward,  at  the  desire  of  his  mother  Emma,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  crown, 
was  met  near  Guildford  by  Godwin  Earl  of  Kent,  who  with  all  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  respect  and  honourable  treatment,  invited  him  to  partake  of  re¬ 
freshment  in  Guildford  Castle.  Here,  however,  Godwin  threw  ofl'  the  mask; 
seized  Alfred  and  carried  him  to  Ely,  where  his  eyes  were  put  out,  &c.  and 
near  6OO  Normans  perished  by  decimation. 

1041.  Hardicanute  died  at  Lambeth,  whilst  celebrating  the  marriage  feast  of 
a  noble  Dane. 

1066.  Southwark  reduced  to  ashes  by  William  I. ;  finding  the  people  not  dis¬ 
posed  to  submission. 

1186.  Henry  II.  kept  his  Christmas  at  Guildford. 

1199.  John  kept  his  Easter  at  Guildford. 

1200.  John  kept  his  Cliristmas  at  Guildford  with  uncommon  splendour  and 
magnificence. 

1215.  At  Ilunnymead  near  Figham  (which  will  ever  be  celebrated  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  country),  the  assembled  barons  compelled  the  odious  King  John, 
who  had  in  vain  resorted  to  the  most  criminal  prevarications,  to  grant  the 
great  Charter  of  all  our  liberties.  The  evening  preceding  the  Barons  held 
their  meeting  at  Reigate  castle. 

1216.  Louis  the  Dauphin  possessed  himself  of  the  castles  of  Guildford  on  the 
9th  of  June,  and  received  the  fealty  of  the  Barons,  and  Farnham  ;  which  was 
soon  after  recovered  by  Henry  III. 

1217.  Sept.  16,  peace  concluded  in  Merton  Abbey  between  Henry  III.  and 
Louis  the  Dauphin,  through  the  assistance  of  the  Pope’s  legate. 

1229,  or  1232.  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Lord  Chief  Justice  and  Earl  of  Kent,  fled 
to  Merton  abbey  for  sanctuary,  when  he  had  incurred  the  King’s  displeasure. 
The  King  ordered  him  to  come  before  the  court  and  abide  the  issue  of  the 
law ;  but  he  refused  to  quit  his  asylum.  Hereat  the  King  sent  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  and  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  Merton  with  all  the  citi¬ 
zens  that  could  bear  arms  to  take  him  dead  or  alive.  The  citizens,  with 
whom  he  was  very  unpopular,  hastened  towards  Merton,  in  number  about 
20,000,  and  the  Chief  Justice  flying  to  the  altar,  waited  the  event.  In  the 
mean  time  the  King,  through  the  intercessions  of  the  Earl  of  Chester  and 
Bishop  of  Chichester,  was  appeased,  and  the  citizens  were  recalled  before 
they  could  accomplish  their  revenge. 

1231.  Henry  HI.  held  a  solemn  Christmas  at  Lambeth,  and  in  the  years  1232 
and  1234  Parliaments  were  held  there. 

1236.  x\  Parliament  held  in  Merton  Abbey,  wherein  was  enacted  the  Merton 
statutes. 
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120'4.  Henry  III.  marched  from  London,  and  in  his  way  to  Croydon  to  at¬ 
tack  the  Londoners,  who  had  been  chased  out  of  the  held  at  the  battle  of 
Lewes,  destroyed  Blechinglcy  castle.  A  part  of  the  King’s  army  being  at 
Tonbridge,  marched  to  Croydon,  assailed  the  Londoners  in  their  lodgings, 
slew  many,  and  won  a  great  spoil.  Henry  III.  took  Kingston  Castle,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Gilbert  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  probably  demolished  it. 

1263.  Henry  111.  was  resident  at  Guildford,  when  his  son  Prince  Edward 
took  Sir  Adam  Gordon  prisoner.  The  Prince  with  some  of  his  friends  at¬ 
tacked  this  freebooter  and  outlaw  in  May,  between  Farnham  and  Alton,  and 
having  defeated  him  in  single  combat,  presented  him  to  the  Queen  his  mo¬ 
ther,  then  with  the  King. 

1274-5.  Edward  I.  entertained  at  Reigate  castle  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey. 

1286.  On  the  15th  of  December  a  tournament  was  held  at  Croydon,  at  which 
William,  son  of  John,  seventh  Earl  Warren,  was  killed;  or  as  Stow  says, 
‘‘  intercepted  by  the  challenger,  and  cruelly  slain.” 

1336.  Edward  III.  kept  his  Easter  at  Guildford.  At  this  place  he  kept  his 
Christmas  in  the  years  1340,  1347. 

1342.  Edward  III.  kept  his  Christmas  at  Kennington. 

1377.  On  the  21st  of  June,  Edw.  III.  closed  a  long  and  victorious  life  at  his 
palace  at  Sheen,  now  Richmond. 

1381.  The  commoners  of  Essex  went  to  Lambeth  palace,  burnt  or  spoiled  all 
the  furniture  and  books,  and  destroyed  all  the  registers  and  public  papers. 
Abp.  Sudbury  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  resentment. 

1394.  Anne,  Queen  of  Richard  II.  died  at  Richmond  Palace,  June  7.  The 
King  was  so  much  affected  at  her  death,  that  he  caused  the  palace  ‘Go  be 
throvim  down  and  defaced.’’ 

1396.  Richard  II.  returned  from  France  with  his  young  Queen  Isabella  to  the 
palace  at  Kennington. 

1423.  James  I.  of  Scotland  married  at  St.  Mary  Overies,  Southwark,  to  Joan, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Somerset. 

1436-7.  At  Bermondsey  abbey,  Jan.  3,  died  Catharine,  Queen  of  Henry  V. 

1472.  The  bastard  Falconbridge  with  an  army  of  17,000  men,  went  to  Kings¬ 
ton  in  pursuit  of  Edward  IV.;  but  finding  the  bridge  broken  down,  retired 
into  St.  George’s  Fields.  He  was  repulsed  by  the  citizens  in  an  assault  on 
London. 

1485.  Henry  Yir.  came  from  Kennington  to  Lambeth,  and  was  entertained 
there  by  Abp.  Bourchier,  who  crowned  him  a  few  days  after  at  Westminster. 

1486.  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Edw.  IV.  was  confined  by  order  of  council  in 
Bermondsey  abbey,  where  she  soon  after  died. 

1492.  Henry  VII.  held  a  grand  tournament  at  Richmond,  when  Sir  James 
Parker  in  a  controversy  with  Hugh  Vaughan  for  right  of  coat  armour,  was 
killed  in  the  first  course. 

1498.  The  King  was  at  Richmond,  and  on  the  21st  of  Dec.  the  edifice  was 
entirely  consumed  by  fire,  with  all  the  apparel,  plate,  jewels,  &c.  that  it 
contained,  the  King  being  there  at  the  time.  ^ 

1506.  Henry  VII.  having  re-built  Richmond  in  a  most  splendid  manner,  en¬ 
tertained  Philip  1.  King  of  Spain  there  with  great  magnificence;  he  having 
been  driven  on  the  coast  of  England  by  a  storm. 

1509.  At  Richmond  died,  April  21,  the  illustrious  King  Henry  VII. 

1510.  Henry  VIII.  kept  his  Christmas  at  Richmond,  and  on  the  12th  of  Jan. 
a  tournament  was  held,  when  the  King  for  the  first  time  took  a  part  in  those 
exercises. 

155 1 — 4.  Sir  Thos.  Wyatt  finding  many  persons  dissatisfied  with  Queen  Mary’s 
intended  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain,  raised  a  body  of  men,  and  marched 
towards  London.  On  the  3d  of  February  he  came  into  Southwark  with 
about  2000  men  by  Kent-street  and  Bermondsey-street  to  St.  George’s  Church. 
The  citizens  of  London  cut  down  the  draw-bridge,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Borough  received  him  well ;  and  many  countrymen  who  were  in  the  inns, 
and  were  intended  to  join  the  force  to  be  sent  against  him,  took  his  part.  Sir 
Thomas  issued  a  proclamation  that  no  soldier  of  his  should  take  any  thing 
without  paying  for  it ;  notwithstanding  which,  some  of  his  company  went  to 
the  Bp.  of  Winchester’s  house  there,  made  havoc  of  liis  goods,  consumed  his 
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viclual3,  and  cut  and  tore  to  pieces  all  his  books,  so  that  men  might  have 
gone  up  to  their  knees  in  the  leaves  so  torn  out.  Wyatt  stayed  till  the  (ith, 
w  hen  the  inhabitants,  finding  that  the  Governor  of  the  Tower  of  London  had 
planted  several  nieces  of  ordnance  against  the  foot  of  the  bridge  and  the 
steeples  of  the  cnurches  of  St.  Olave  aiul  St.  Alary  Overy,  became  alarmed, 
and  desired  Sir  Thomas  to  leave  them,  which  he  did,  and  marched  to  King¬ 
ston,  meaning  to  cross  the  Thames  there,  and  proceed  to  Lotidon  that  way. 
At  Kingston  he  found  the  wooden  bridge  broken  down  by  order  of  Council, 
and  the  opposite  hank  of  the  river  defended  by  200  men,  who  upon  sight  of 
two  pieces  of  ordnance  planted  against  them,  quitted  their  station,  and  Sir 
Thomas  repaired  the  bridge,  passed  safely  over  with  his  w'hole  army,  marched 
to  London  ;  but  was  attacked  and  beat  at  Charing  Cross,  and  was  soon  after 
taken  and  executed. 

15')9.  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Nonsuch  palace;  she  also  visited  this  palace  in 
the  years  1567,  1579.  1580,  1593,  and  I699. 

1567.  Aug,  18,  Elizabeth  was  at  Oatlands;  where  afterwards  she  often  re¬ 
sided.  On  the  21st  of  Aug.  1567,  she  was  at  Guildford,  and  again  August 

1569. 

156s.  Elizabeth  entertained  at  Lambeth,  by  Abp.  Parker. 

1569.  July  27,  Elizabeth  visited  Richmond  ;  again  Oct.  1571. 

1571.  Elizabeth  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex  at  the  manor-house  of  the 
antient  priory  of  Bermondsey  ;  and  at  West  Horsley  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

1573.  July  14,  Abp.  Parker  entertained  Elizabeth  and  her  court  for  seven  days 
at  Croydon.  The  same  and  the  next  year  he  entertained  her  at  Lambeth. 

1575.  Elizabeth  visited  Dr.  Dee  at  Mortlake,  but  hearing  that  his  wife  had 
lately  died,  would  not  enter  the  house.  Dee  attended  her  at  the  door  and 
explained  to  her  the  y^roperties  of  a  glass,  which  had  occasioned  much  con¬ 
versation,  and  given  rise  to  the  report  of  his  being  a  magician.  The  two  years 
following,  she  was  at  Loseley,  the  seat  of  Sir  Wm.  More. 

1587.  Abp.  Whitgift  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Croydon. 

1589.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  whole  court  visited  Sir  Francis  Walsingham 
at  Barn-elms. 

1591.  Elizabeth  was  at  Farnham-castle,  Sutton,  and  Richmond. 

J595.  Elizabeth  visited  Sir  J.  Puckering,  Lord  Keeper,  at  Kew. 

1598.  Elizabeth  visited  Sir  Julius  Cnesar,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  at  his  house  at 
Alltcham,  from  whence  Sept.  13,  to  Nonsuch. 

1599.  Francis  Carew  entertained  Fdizabeth  for  three  days  at  his  house  at 
Beddington,  and  again  the  following  year.  The  Queen’s  oak  and  her  favou¬ 
rite  walk  is  still  pointed  out.  Lord  Burleigh  likewise  had  the  honour  of  en¬ 
tertaining  his  illustrious  mistress  this  year  at  Wimbledon,  from  whence  she 
went  to  Nonsuch. 

1600.  Elizabeth  entertained  at  Croydon.  She  visited  Tooling,  and  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  guest  of  Sir  Henry  Maynard,  March  24. 

1603.  Died  the  “illustrious  and  magnanimous  Queen  Elizabeth”  at  Rich¬ 
mond.  On  the  10th  of  Aug.  James  I.  and  his  Queen  visited  Pirford,  the 
seat  of  Sir  Francis  Wqlley. — King  James  1.  used  to  visit  Sir  Edward  Zouch 
at  his  house  at  Wokeing,  and  was  at  Sir  George  More’s  at  l.oseley. 

1641.  May  1 1,  at  midnight  the  apprentices  of  London,  to  the  number  of  500, 
attacked  Lambeth  palace,  which  was  fortified  by  Abp.  Laud  as  well  as  he 
could.  They  continued  there  two  hours,  but  did  no  other  mischief  than 
breaking  a  few  windows. 

1642.  Col.  Lunsford  assembled  at  Kingston,  with  a  troop  of  400  or  500  horse 
on  behalf  of  the  King,  and  for  which  he  was  proclaimed  a  traitor  by  the  Parli;i^ 
ment,  and  apprehended. — In  August,  Capt.  Royden  entered  Lambeth  House 
wnth  200  foot  and  horse,  and  took  away  the  arms.-^In  October,  the  Karl  of 
Essex  ^yas  at  Kingston  with  3000  men. — In  November,  Sir  Richard  Onslow 
went  with  trained  bands  from  Southwark  to  Kingston  to  defend  that  town, 
but  the  inhabitants  received  them  not. — Nov.  8,  a  party  of  soldiers  entered 
Lambeth-house  to  keep  it  for  the  Parliament. — The  Earl  of  Essex,  after  the 
battle  of  Brentford,  Nov.  12,  having  determined  to  follow  the  King  into 
Surrey,  a  bridge  of  boats  was  constructed  between  I'ulham  and  Putney,  and 
forts  ordered  to  be  erected  on  each  side  of  the  river. — Nov.  13,  the  King 
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marched  to  Kingston  with  his  army, — In  December,  Farnham  castle,  which 
had  been  well  garrisoned  for  the  King  by  Sir  John  Debenbam,  knt.  high 
sheriff,  was  besieged;  on  the  gth,  Anthony  Fane,  third  son  of  Francis  Earl 
of  VV  estmoreland,  Colonel  in  the  Parliament  army,  was  mortally  wounded. 
In  the  siege  the  castle  suffered  greatly  by  being  blown  up,  Dec.  29.  It  was 
taken  from  the  King’s  party  by  Sir  Wm.  Waller. — Forlitications  thrown  up 
round  London,  including  Lambeth  and  Southwark,  which  were  finished 
wdth  incredible  speed;  men,  women,  and  children  assisting. 

1 642-3.  Feb.  19,  a  most  violent  and  sacrilegious  outrage  vyas  committed  in 
the  church  at  Lambeth  by  the  soldiers,  w’ho  had  the  guard  of  Lambeth- 
house  (then  a  prison),  at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Leighton.  They  broke  into 
the  church  with  muskets  and  other  weapons,  tore  the  prayer-book  to  pieces, 
pulled  the  minister’s  surplice  off,  and  committed  other  outrages  to  the  terror 
of  the  people,  till  the  watermen  came  to  their  rescue. 

1643.  Dec.  13,  Sir  Wm.  Waller  drew  out  his  forces  into  a  lattalia  in  Farn¬ 
ham  Park,  and  marched  to  Alton,  w’here  was  Lord  Crawford  with  500  horse 
besides  foot,  who  fled.  Sir  William  took  700  prisoners  in  the  church,  100  in 
a  barn,  and  luJ  in  the  field,  and  secured  them  in  the  Church  and  castle. 

1645.  In  April  some  Parliamentarians  came  into  this  county  and  stole  above 
forty  little  children,  to  he  shipt  away  heyojid  the  seas.  It  was  said  that  they 
were  to  take  only  Malignants’  or  Papists’  children,  whom  they  would  ship 
away  for  their  better  education  in  the  Protestant  religion. — Capt.  Rosingham’s 
soldiers  were  at  Kingston. 

1647.  A  party  of  the  Parliamentarians  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Atkin¬ 
son,  were  quartered  in  Dulwich  college,  for  which  they  received  the  sum 
of  195.  8r/.  a  poor  recoinpence  for  the  destruction  of  their  organ,  he. 
They  took  up  the  leaden  coffins  in  the  chapel,  and  melted  them  into  bul¬ 
lets. — General  Fairfax  marched  to  London,  and  many  of  the  citizens  were 
much  disposed  to  resist  him,  if  they  had  the  means.  On  the  2d  of  August, 
divers  officers  and  other  inhabitants  of  Southwark  petitioned  the  Common 
Council  that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  assume  arms,  nor  march  forth 
under  the  command  of  any  but  such  as  should  be  approved  of  by  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  the  Borough,  and  that  they  might  be  left  to  their  own  defence.  The 
inhabitants  not  having  for  some  time  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  citizens, 
sent  privately  to  Fairfax  that  they  were  willing  to  surrender  the  Borough  to 
him.  The  General  immediately  sent  a  brigade,  under  the  command  of  Col. 
Rainsborough,  to  take  possession  thereof;  he  was  admitted  to  the  works 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when  finding  the  gates  shut,  and  the 
portcullis  let  down  at  London  bridge,  planted  two  pieces  of  ordnance  against 
the  gate,  and  in  a  short  time  the  great  fort  surrendered.  Fairfax  removed  to 
Croydon,  from  whence,  Aug.  10,  he  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Kingston. 
— Aug.  27,  when  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  three  parties  equally  jealous 
of  each  other,  Cromwell  resolving  to  watch  the  measures  of  the  Parliament, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  an  eye  over  the  King,  then  at  Hampton  Court, 
fixed  the  head-quarters  of  his  army  at  Putney,  to  which  they  removed  from 
Kingston.  The  officers  held  their  councils  in  the  church,  and  sat  round  the 
communion-table  ;  and  here,  on  the  1st  of  November,  the  propositions  for 
the  future  government  of  the  kingdom  were  completed  and  sent  to  the  King 
at  Hampton  Court.  On  the  13th,  two  days  after  the  King  had  made  his 
escape  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  army  left  Putney.  On  the  ]  8th,  a  grand 
rendezvous  of  the  army  was  held  upon  Ham-common. — The  ramparts,  bas¬ 
tions,  and  other  works  of  fortification  destroyed. 

1648.  Farnham  castle  dismantled  and  rendered  indefensible,  by  order  of  the 
Commons,  that  it  might  be  no  occasion  for  endangering  the  peace  of  the 
county. — Merton  abbey  secured  by  the  same  authority. — The  Earl  of  Plolland, 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Lord  Francis  Villiers,  assembled  at  Kingston 
with  about  600  horse,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  releasing  the  King,  but  a 
party  of  Parliamentarians,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Pritty,  being  sent  from 
Windsor,  a  skirmish  took  place  near  Surbiton-common,  in  which  the  Earl 
of  Holland  and  his  party  were  soon  defeated ;  and  the  beautiful  Lord  Francis 
Villiers  was  killed. 

1660.  On  the  29th  of  May  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  London  met 

Charles  11. 
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Charles  IT.  in  St.  George’s  Fields,  where  a  magnificent  tent  was  erected,  and 
in  it  the  King  was  provided  with  a  sumptuous  collation. 
lfi84.  Tils  Alajesty  reviewed  his  forces  upon  Putney-heath. 

1688.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  received  at  Temple  Grove,  Fast  Sheen,  by 
Sir  W m. Temple;  and  one  of  the  chambers  facing  the  large  pond,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  that  time  down  the  avenue  of  fine  horse-chesuut  trees,  still  retains  the 

name  of  King  William’s  bed-room.  ^  r  u  • 

17()8.  "J'he  populace  were  very  riotous  on  account  of  the  imprisonment  of  their 
favourite,  John  Wilkes, esq.  in  the  King’s  Bench;  during  which  riot  a  young 
man  named  Wni.  Allen  w’as  killed  by  a  soldier.  .  ,  „  , 

178O.  Lord  George  Gordon  and  a  body  of  20,000  persons  met  in  St.  Georges 
I'ields  ;  which  meeting  was  the  cause  of  the  riots  that  followed  in  the 
city.  They  burnt  the  King’s  Bench  prison,  letting  loose  the  prisoners,  &c. 
I.ambeth  palace  was  threatened  with  the  popular  vengeance,  but  was  pre¬ 
served  by  tlie  timely  interference  of  the  military.  S.  1. 

(  To  he  continued.) 


Mr.  Urban,  April  20. 

WITH  the  fullest  confidence  in 
the  imrnortalizino  virtue  of  your 
pages,  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt 
even  their  competency  to  rescue  the 
work  of  Mr.  Gleig  from  the  common 
lot  of  ephemeral  pamphlets  ;  and  cer¬ 
tain  1  am,  that  its  introduction  to  epis¬ 
copal  favour  must  depend  on  far  more 
ingenious  ushers  than  your  correspond¬ 
ent  Ferret  versus  Rat,”  whose  sub¬ 
terranean  occupations  seem  to  have 
rendered  him  most  strangely  unob¬ 
servant  of  what  is  passing  in  the  broad 
daylight  of  these  upper  remons. 

1  am  not  a  member  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  and  am  not  there¬ 
fore  concerned  to  undertake  its  defence, 
however  little  I  may  rely  on  the  sweep¬ 
ing  charges  brought  by  your  Corre¬ 
spondent  against  it  ;  nor  am  1  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr.  Gleig’s  work  other¬ 
wise  than  by  the  notices  of  your  Re¬ 
viewer  and  his  disciple  Ferret ;  neither 
of  whom  have,  1  confess,  incited  my 
curiosity  to  peep  further  into  his  pages; 
but  I  (un  a  member  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and 
it  is  from  the  conviction  that  the  re¬ 
marks  in  ]).  3()  of  your  present  volume 
go  to  decry  the  operations  of  all  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies,  that  I  beg  your  in¬ 
sertion  of  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject 
in  question. 

“  I’he  fact  is,  that  until  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  Castes  in  Hindostan  be  over¬ 
thrown,  all  preaching  jnust  be  vain.” 
So  says  your  correspondent,  after  Mr. 
Gleig.  I  had  heard,  how^ever,  a  few 
months  before,  very  different  senti¬ 
ments,  and  fortunately  I  can  refer  to 
the  very  words  uttered  before  a  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  by  a  person  of  the 
highest  literary  eminence  then  depart¬ 
ing  for  llindosUn. 


“  It  is,  indeed,  a  high  satisfaction  for  me 
to  reflect,  that  I  go  forth  as  their  (the  So¬ 
ciety’s)  agent,  and  the  promoter  of  their 
pious  designs  in  the  East ;  and  if  ever  the 
time  should  arrive  when  I  may  be  enabled 
to  preach  to  the  natives  of  India  i?t  their  oicn 
language,  I  shall  then  aspire  to  the  still 
higher  distinction  of  being  considered  the 
Missionary  of  the  Society  for  promoting 
Christian  Knoivledge.” 

Surely  even  Ferret  cannot  be  igno¬ 
rant  that  this  Society  has  all  the  regal 
and  episcopal  sanction  he  could  wish; 
nay  more,  this  ebullition  of  zeal,  as 
those  who  despised  the  “  foolishness 
of  preaching”  will  esteem  it,  broke 
forth  in  the  presence  of  two  Archbi¬ 
shops,  five  TBishops,  and  a  large  as¬ 
semblage  of  the  most  regular  among 
the  Clergy;  and  alas!  the  “hot¬ 
headed  Missionary”  wdio  thus  un¬ 
meaningly  raved,  was  himself  of  the 
episcopal  order  — the  Bishop  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Dr.  Heber. 

I  could  select  from  the  proceedings 
of  that  memorable  day  many  equally 
enthusiastic  jiassages  in  which  the  ac¬ 
tual  impression  already  made  on  the 
Caste  system,  by  the  labours  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Missionaries,  is  adduced  as  an 
argument  for  certain  hope  and  perse¬ 
vering  exertion  ;  but  as  they  would 
exceed  your  limits,  I  must  content  my¬ 
self  with  commending  to  Ferret’s  in¬ 
spection  the  Re|)ortof  the  Society,  now 
before  the  publick,  and  certain  should 
I  be  of  his  recantation,  might  but  the 
reading  of  it  infuse  into  him  a  hun¬ 
dredth  part  of  the  delight  which  w’as 
felt  by  those  who  heard  it. 

But  “  Christianity  (we  are  told)  is 
not,  and  never  was,  meant  to  be  the 
religion  of  men  in  a  savage  state.  Its 
doctrines  arc  too  refined,  its  laws  too 
j)urc,  and  its  ordinances  too  simjde,  to 
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amalgamate  in  any  degree  with  the 
habits  and  notions  of  the  wild  hunter 
of  the  woods.”  True:  but  are  its  sanc¬ 
tions,  therefore,  to  be  esteemed  too 
weak  to  correct  his  habits  and  notions, 
to  tame  his  wildness,  to  humanize  his 
nature?  Hitherto  we  have  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  ascribe  our  own  civiliza¬ 
tion,  in  the  greatest  degree,  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Christianity  ;  and  to  appeal 
to  its  control  over  our  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  for  the  conveyance  of  civil  bene¬ 
fits,  to  which  the  most  civilized  na¬ 
tions  of  antiquity  never  attained,  and 
the  abatement  of  inhuman  practices  in 
which  they  remorselessly  indulged. 
History,  we  had  always  hitherto  ima¬ 
gined,  bore  witness  to  the  same  truth ; 
and  barbarians — literally  such — were 
numbered  among  the  earliest  as  well 
as  latest  converts  to  the  cross.  '  At 
home,  also,  if  any  scheme  is  devised 
for  civilizing  the  semi-heathen,  and 
consequently  semi-barbarous  classes  of 
our  fellow-subjects,  we  deem  it  worth¬ 
less,  unless  Religion  be  its  basis. 
Churches  must  be  built  —  Ministers 
sent  among  them — how  then  happens 
it,  that  abroad  only  the  ancient  path 
is  to  be  abandoned  —  in  Hindostan 
faith  is  to  be  expected  without  hear¬ 
ing,  or  hearing  without  preachers,  or 
preachers  without  senders  ? 

Your  Correspondent  is,  through¬ 
out  (according  to  the  vulgar  saying), 
for  setting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 
The  walls  of  superstition  are  to  fall, 
and  t/ien  the  battering-ram  is  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  them — the  harvest  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  to  rise  hej'ore  the  seed  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  rear  it  is  sown — the  maimed 
are  to  be  able  at  least  to  walk,  before 
the  physician  is  to  be  summoned  to 
examine  their  wounds; — and  in  pur¬ 
suit  of  this  rational  plan.  Ferret  (I  had 
almost  named  another  delver,  said  to 
be  deficient  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
ortant  faculties  for  observation)  rushes 
eadlong  into  a  degree  of  fanaticism 
far  surpassing  the  utmost  stretch  of 
that  quality  which  can  be  imputed  to 
his  opponents.  For  where,  in  the 
ravings  of  the  most  hot-brained  Mis¬ 
sionary — where  but  in  the  reckless 
apathy  of  Turkish  fatalism,  shall  we 
find  anything  to  resemble  the  doctrine 
which  bid  us  forbear  to  labour,  lest  we 
should  prematurely  “  take  into  our 
hands  the  business  of  God,  which  he 
will  he  sure  to  do  in  his  oivn  time’* 

W  ere  this  applied  to  the  duty  of 
caring  for  our  own  salvation,  to  which 
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it  holds  equally  good,  what  words 
could  be  found  strong  enough  to  ex¬ 
press  our  abhorrence  of  the  predesti- 
narian  tenet!  No,  Mr.  Urban,  were 
all  the  reports  of  good  eflected  by  the 
Bartlett’s  Buildings  Society  to  be  re¬ 
jected  as  utterly  unfounded— -were  all 
the  conversions  at  Sierra  Leone  and 
elsewhere,  related  by  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  to  be  set  down  as  the 
produce  of  hypocrisy  or  starvation — 
were  it  utterly  untrue  that  idolatry  was 
banished  from  the  South  Sea  Islands, 
as  asserted  by  another  Society, — and 
were  all  the  servants  and  supporters  of 
these  Institutions  as  arrant  knaves  or 
enthusiasts  as  Ferret  proclaims  them, 
still  I  could  never  doubt  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  duty  with  respect  to  missions, 
so  long  as  I  beheld  in  my  Bible  these 
last  vyords  of  our  ascending  Saviour  to 
his  disciples,  “  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea~ 
tu,  j;  ’  so  long  as  1  beheld  a  promise 
which  at  once  devolves  this  office  on 
their  remotest  successors,  and  gives 
them,  though  miraculous  aid  be  with¬ 
held,  an  ample  assurance  of  success, 
“  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world.” 

With  every  disposition  to  relieve 
the  distressed  —  an  object  to  which 
the  supporters  of  Missions  have  never 
shewn  themselves  indifferent, — were 
but  one  true  convert  gained  from  vice, 
to  virtue  and  true  religion,  at  an  ex¬ 
pence  of  ten  times  3667.  I  mio-ht 
perhaps  be  fanatic  enough  to  answer 
to  the  benevolent  comparisons  of  your 
Correspondent,  What  shall  it  profit 
if  a  man  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul or  what  sum  is  to 
be  computed  as  equivalent  to  the 
worth  of  a  soul,  for  whose  redemption 
the  Son  of  God  condescended  to  die. 

1  have  said  that  I  defend  no  particu¬ 
lar  Society,  nor  anything  but  the  prin¬ 
ciples  essential  to  all  institutions  of 
this  nature,  to  all  which  your  Corre¬ 
spondent’s  remarks  are  opposed.  That 
prudence  must  temper  zeal  in  order  to 
command  success,  I  fully  allow.  Are- 
sort  to  force  or  merely  secular  motives, 
were  any  Missionary  so  mad  or  base 
as  thus  to  oflend,  I  should  deprecate 
equally  with  Mr.  Glcig.  Reasons  may 
properly  be  urged  for  preference  of  one 
Society  to  another;  though  in  the 
promptness  with  w-hich  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  has  come  forward 
in  aid  of  the  objects  of  the  older  Insti¬ 
tution,  I  see  no  symptoms  of  deadly 
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hostility  between  them  j  but  never  let 
us  argue,  even  from  the  perversions  to 
which  the  best  of  human  efforts  are 
liable,  against  efforts  to  which  we  our¬ 
selves  owe  almost  all  that  distinguishes 
us  from  the  .savages  we  would  now 
reform ;  still  less  from  the  difficulty  of 
the  task,  and  the  delay  (if  such  there 
be)  of  immediate  or  signal  success, 
against  the  propriety  of  present  exertion, 
and  the  possibility  of  ultimate  triumph. 

But  i  must  set  bounds  to  my  own 
zeal,  and  bid  you,  Mr.  Urban,  fare¬ 
well?  though  not,  1  fear,  in  time  to 
escape  the  imputation  of  downright 
rattism  from  your  sharp-eyed  Corre¬ 
spondent.  S.  J.  A. 

-  ,  tt  b,  Bath-row,  Birni- 

Mr.  Ureas,  April 

After  reading  the  lines  given  by 
Mr.  J.  LawrenceofSomersTown, 
in  your  last  Magazine,  p.  194,  as 
having  been  inscribed  in  gilt  letters, 
more  than  50  years  ago,  by  a  Cow 
Boy  of  precocious  intellect,  on  the  wall 
of  his  sleeping  room  at  Beaurrrent 
Hall,  on  the  coast  of  Essex,  near  Har¬ 
wich,  I  opened  by  mere  chance  VVhe- 
ler’s  History  of  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
at  pp.  98,  99,  where  are  copied  in 
black  letter  several  rude  verses  which 
were  discovered  painted  on  the  walls 
of  Trinity  Chaj>el  in  that  town,  during 
the  reparation  of  that  Chapel  in  1804, 
when  the  white-wash  and  paint,  under 
which  they  bad  been  previously  con¬ 
cealed,  were  scraped  off. 

Induced  by  the  peculiarity  of  these 
verses  to  give  them  a  cursory  perusal, 
I  was  not  a  little  surprized  to  find 
among  them  the  identical  golden  lines 
of  the  Cow  Boy,  not  quite  verbatim, 
but  precisely  similar  in  substance  and 
quaintness  of  style. 

The  lines  given  as  inscribed  by  the 
boy,  are 

“  Earth  goes  upon  the  earth,  glittering  like 
gold. 

Earth  goes  to  the  earth  sooner  than  ’twould ; 
Earth  built  upon  the  earth  castles  and  towers, 
Earth  said  to  the  earth,  all  shall  be  ours  !” 

The  parallel  lines  from  the  Chapel 
inscription,  are  comprized  in  the  3d 
and  4th  verses  ;  viz. 

In  the  4th  verse, 

“  Erth  goth  upon  erth  as  glesteryng  gold. 
And  yet  schall  erth  unto  erth  rather  then 
he  wold. 

In  the  3d  verse, 

“Erth  upon  erth  wyus  castellys  and  towrys, 
Then  seth  erth  unto  erth,  tin  s  vs  nil  owrvs.” 


How,  Mr.  Urban,  Is  this  very  re¬ 
markable  coincidence  to  be  explained  ? 
It  can  hardly  have  been  accidental  j 
and  yet  there  is  some  difficulty  in  con¬ 
jecturing  how  the  boy  could,  so  long 
back  as  1770,  have  possibly  known  of 
the  Stratford  inscription,  then  and  for 
many  years  before  probably  in  a  state 
of  concealment ;  unless*  before  it  was 
obscured  by  the  daubings  remover!  so 
recently  as  in  1804,  some  historian  had 
recorded  it  in  his  pages ;  and  even 
then,  probability  will  riot  much  favour 
the  supposition  that  those  pages  should 
have  niet  the  eye  of  so  humble  an  indi¬ 
vidual  in  so  remote  a  place.  Can  it 
have  been  that  the  S'tratford  inscrip¬ 
tion  itself  not  original,  but  copied 
from  some  other  inscription  or  work, 
to  which  the  boy  might  perchance 
have  had  access? 

A  field  of  conjecture  lies  open, 
in  which  I  shall  decline  proceeding 
further;  but  curiosity  induces  me  to 
hope  that  some  information  or  obser¬ 
vations  may  be  elicited  on  the  subject, 
from  others,  to  clear  it  from  that  some¬ 
thing  like  mystery  by  which  it  is  at 
present  surreunded.  G.  Yates. 

Mr.  Urban,  Bath,  April  21. 

JEROME,  John  Baptista,  and  Cor¬ 
neille  Amaltheus,  were  three  cele¬ 
brated  Latin  poets  of  Italy^  who  ffon- 
rished  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Their 
compositions  were  published  at  Am- 
steraara  in  l685;  among  which  is  the 
following  pretty  epigram  upon  two 
children,  whose  beauty  was  very  extra¬ 
ordinary,  though  edch  of  them  was  de¬ 
prived  of  an  eye.  The  following  is  a 
translation  of  it.  W.  R. 

Luininu  Aeon  dextro,  rapta  est  Leoullia 
sinistro  : 

Et  poterat  forma  vlncere  uterque  Deos, 
Parve  puer,  lumen  quod  babes  concede  sorori ; 
Sic  tu  caecus  Amor,  sic  erit  ilia  Venus. 

Translation  *. 

Aeon  and  Leonllla  fair 

Might  with  celestial  beauties  vie  ; 
Although  the  blooming  infiint  pair, 

Were  each  divested  of  an  eye. 

Poor  boy!  the  light  retained  by  thee 
Resign  to  deck  thy  sister’s  face  : 

So  little  Cupid  thou  shalt  be, 

And  Venus  she,  replete  with  grace. 


*  Another  version  of  this  Epigram  Is 
printed  in  vol.  i.XXiV.  p.  1049;  which 
makes,  perhaps  with  better  conceit,  Lconilla 
and  -Aicon,  mother  nm!  son.  Edit. 
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7(i.  Journal  of  a  Second  Voyage  for  the 
Discoveiy  of  a  North-west  Passage  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific ;  peiformed  in 
the  Years  1821-22-23,  in  His  Majesty's 
Ships  Furj  and  Hecla,  under  the  Orders 
of  Capt.  Wm.  Edward  Parry,  R.  N. 
F.  R.  S.  and  Commander  of  the  Expedi¬ 
tion.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Plates. 
Published  by  Authority  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty.  4to.  pp.  602.  Murray. 

E  are  here  presented  with  a  mi¬ 
nute  and  accurate  detail  of  all 
the  interesting  events  that  occurred  to 
our  adventurous  Navigators  during  the 
Second  Voyage  to  discover  a  North¬ 
west  Passage  to  the  Pacific.  Ic  is 
principally  taken  from  Capt.  Parry’s 
own  Journal,  with  extracts  from  those 
of  Capt.  Lyon  and  the  other  officers. 
The  leading  incidents  indeed  have 
been  already  in  a  great  measure  anti¬ 
cipated  by  the  periodical  Journals. 
(See  our  last  Volume,  pp.  356,  505.) 
The  proceedings  of  the  Expedition 
will,  however,  be  perused  with  deep 
interest:  they  are  related  with  con¬ 
siderable  succinctness  but  nothing 
seems  omitted  that  was  calculated  to 
elucidate  ihe  subjects  under  conside¬ 
ration.  The  accounts  of  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  tribes  inhabiting  the  sequester¬ 
ed  and  unknown  corner  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Continent  lately  visited  by  our 
Navigators,  are  the  most  amusing  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Volume.  The  manners, 
disposition,  and  general  character  of 
this  singular  race  seem  faithfully  and 
naturally  described  ;  and  it  would  be 
an  easy  task  to  excite  the  risible  mus¬ 
cles  of  our  readers,  by  copying  souie 
of  the  anecdotes  of  this  singular  tribe. 
But  it  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  Cap- 
lain  Parry  and  his  brave  Companions 
to  take  a  more  serious  view  of  his  la¬ 
bours. 

“  That  our  efforts,”  says  Capt.  Parry, 
“  have  not  been  hitherto  crowned  with 
greater  success,  cannot  fail  to  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  extreme  disappointment,  as  well  as 
of  sincere,  though  unavailing  regret ;  but 
I  feel  it  a  duty  to  state,  that  had  our  pro¬ 
gress  been  in  any  degree  proportionate  to 
the  exertions  of  those  under  my  command, 
there  would,  ere  this,  have  been  nothing 
left  to  regret,  and  but  little  to  accom¬ 
plish.” 

Gint.  Mag.  April,  1824. 
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This  will  readily  be  re-echoed  by 
every  attentive  peruser  of  the  Volume. 

In  the  “Introduction’’  are  detailed 
the  preparations  and  arrangements  for 
the  Voyage.  Every  thing  that  could 
ossibly  contribute  to  the  safety  and 
ealth  of  the  brave  crews  seems  to 
have  been  anxiously  provided  by  the 
liberality  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty.  As  many  of  our  Readers,  how¬ 
ever,  will  probably  not  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  perusing  this  necessarily 
expensive  Work,  we  shall  proceed  to 
lay  before  them  an  able  analysis,  which 
has  partly  appeared  in  a  new  peri¬ 
odical  publication,  called  the  “  Uni¬ 
versal  Review.” 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1821,  the  Fury 
and  Hecla,  ancient  bomb  vessels, 
newlv  fortified  and  fitted,  with  the 
Nautilus  Transport,  left  the  river; 
reaching  Davis’s  Straits  in  June,  and 
Resolution  Island,  in  Hudson’s  Straits, 
on  the  7th  of  July.  The  orders  were, 
to  penetrate  to  the  westward,  so  as  to 
reach  some  part  of  the  continent  of 
America,  either  in  Repulse  Bay,  or  in 
some  part  of  Hudson’s  Bay  to  the 
North  of  Wager’s  River.  On  the  22d 
of  xAugust,  Captain  Parry  had  deter¬ 
mined  that  there  was  no  passage  to  tlie 
westward  through  Repulse  Bay;  hut 
the  details,  being  of  the  usual  nature, 
need  not  be  given.  —  Hence,  there¬ 
fore,  the  proper  novelty  of  the  voy¬ 
age  commences;  the  expedition  then 
turning  to  the  northward,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  exploring  any  possible  opening 
toward  the  West.  A  month  was  then 
spent  in  making  minor  tliscoveries 
which  it  is  useless  to  mention,  since, 
like  much  more,  they  would  be  un¬ 
intelligible  without  a  chart ;  and,  at 
the  end,  the  expedition  found  itself  at 
the  point  whence  it  had  commenced. 
This  was,  however,  unavoidable ;  for 
thus  it  is  that  valuable  time  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  be  lost  on  unknown  shores, 
and,  above  all,  amid  such  incum¬ 
brances  as  these  offer.  The  remainder 
of  September  was  occupied  in  a  si¬ 
milar  manner;  and,  on  the  8lh  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  the  ships  were  secured  in  their 
winter  quarters.  The  details  of  work¬ 
ing  through  the  ice  are  of  the  usual 
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nature  ;  and  have  now  been  so  often 
repeated,  as  to  have  lost  tlie  freshness 
of  novelty. — But  two  hundred  leagues 
of  coast  were  explored,  of  which  one 
half  belonged  to  the  continent;  and 
the  commander  was  satisfied,  that  the 
whole  of  Repulse  Bay  eastward  was  a 
part  of  that  continent.  I'he  usual  ar¬ 
rangements  for  comfort  and  health  in 
winter  (juarters  were  made,  the  theatre 
was  re-established,  with  iinjiroved 
“scenery,  dresses,  and  decorations;” 
and  a  scliool  was  also  set  up  in  the 
ships;  while  dispositions  were  made 
for  scientific  observations.  The  ar¬ 
rangements  and  observations,  with 
the  history  of  the  health,  occupations, 
and  feelings  of  the  officers  and  men, 
resemble  so  much  those  related  of  Mel¬ 
ville’s  Island  in  the  former  voyage,  as 
to  give  no  room  for  remarks  that 
would  not  be  repetition.  A  sjilendid 
aurora  borealis  is  minutely  described  ; 
and  also  a  remarkable  example  of  a 
double  moon,  resembling  the  more 
common  solar  phenomenon  of  the 
same  nature.  In  January,  they  were 
visited  by  a  party  of  Esquimaux ;  of 
whose  good  qualities  and  conduct 
Captain  Parry  speaks  in  warm  terms. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he 
is  equally  severe  on  those  whom  he 
had  met  in  the  Straits,  and  who  had 
acquired  all  the  vices  in  their  power, 
by  communicating  with  the  whaling 
vessels.  Every  report,  indeed,  seems 
to  mark  this  as  a  race,  docile,  gentle, 
and  free,  in  their  natural  state,  from 
the  prevailing  faults  of  rude  nations. 
Their  great  fondness  for  music  is  also 
noticed  ;  a  remark  coinciding  with 
the  observations  of  the  Moravian  Mis¬ 
sionaries  of  Labrador.  With  some 
exceptions,  their  conscientious  honesty 
also  meets  the  same  praise. 

A  pedestrian  expedition  on  the  ice, 
in  March,  by  Captain  Lyon,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  those  sufferings  arising  from 
extreme  cold,  which  have  been  at  va¬ 
rious  times  described  ; — and  these  were 
produced,  as  is  usual,  by  the  wind  and 
tlte  snow  drift.  The  temperature  was 
minus  2b°.  The  effect  resembling 
drunkenness,  so  well  described  in  the 
case  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  was 
here  ex])erienced.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  five  months  of  this  severe  frost 
had  produced  little  more  than  four  feet 
of  ice  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Such  is  the  non-conducting  efficacy  of 
snow  and  ice.  An  accumulation  of 
snow  round  the  ships,  and  on  the 


deck,  made  with  these  very  views, 
there  assisted,  by  its  non-conducting 
powers,  in  keepinc;  them  warm  ;  and, 
on  the  same  principle,  the  Esquimaux, 
as  is  now  generally  known,  build 
snow  huts,  with  windows  ol'  ice ; 
which,  being  often  buried  by  fresh 
falls  of  snow,  they  pass  their  time  in 
a  kind  of  subterraneous  bouses,  or 
snow  caverns.  A  chart  was  here 
shown  to  Captain  Parry,  by  an  in¬ 
telligent  Esquimaux  woman,  called 
lligliuk,  (among  many  others  which 
they  had  procured  from  the  natives,) 
defining  the  American  sea  coast,  which 
opened  to  them  “  a  satisfactory  pros¬ 
pect  of  soon  rounding  the  North¬ 
eastern  point  of  America.’’  On  the 
18th  of  April  the  snow  on  shore  be¬ 
gan  to  give  signs  of  melting ;  and  on 
the  1st  of  May,  there  was  a  good  deal 
“of  clear  water  in  sight.” 

At  this  part  of  the  vvork,  there  is  an 
episode  from  Captain  Lyon,  who  had 
departed  on  an  expedition  overland  on 
the  8th  of  May,  returning  on  the  1 8th ; 
and,  on  the  23rd,  to  our  great  joy  at 
least,  the  E'sqiiimaux  departed.  On 
the  3rd  of  June,  as  the  thawing  pro¬ 
ceeded  but  slowly,  they  began  to  at¬ 
tempt  cutting  the  shij)s  out  of  the  ice  ; 
and,  on  the  last  day  of  this  month, 
they  were  ready  for  sea,  after  a  nine 
months’  confinement. 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  they  overtook 
their  old  friends,  who  had  been  forty 
days  in  travelling  to  the  point  which 
they  reached  in  one.  On  the  8th,  the 
Hecla  was  placed  in  a  very  hazardous 
situation  by  the  ice,  but  fortunately 
escaped  with  very  little  damage.  The 
Fury  experienced  a  similar  accident  on 
the  following  day,  but  also  without  in¬ 
jury.  A  river  named  after  Mr.  Bar- 
rowq  producing  a  magnificent  cataract, 
was  discovered  on  the  1 3th  ;  and  the 
scenery  is  described  as  being  pictu¬ 
resque,  while  the  banks  were  covered 
with  a  rich  vegetation.  Had  no  such 
brilliancy  of  pastures  existed,  we  can 
easily  conceive  the  effect  produced  on 
the  minds  of  persons  who  had,  for 
nearly  a  twelvemonth,  seen  nothing 
hut  ice  and  snow.  As  to  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  these  shores,  we  may  here  re¬ 
mark,  once  for  all,  that  the  nuinher  of 
plants  is  extremely  limited,  and  that, 
in  general,  they  agree  in  tlieir  low 
stature  and  external  aspept,  with  our 
Alpine  vegetables,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Some  new  species  are  disco¬ 
vered  in  this  voyage,  as  others  had 
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been  formerly ;  anil  all  of  these  have 
been  carefully  examined,  and  named 
at  home,  from  specimens  well  pre¬ 
served  by  the  various  officers,  who 
seem  all  to  have  made  resj)ectable  at¬ 
tainments  in  the  branches  of  natural 
history  open  to  them.  Of  these  ge¬ 
nera,  the  far  greater  number  were  pre¬ 
viously  known  ;  and  m.any  of  the  spe¬ 
cies  are  also  natives  of  our  own  island. 
We  shall  be  excused  entering  on  any 
botanical  details. 

The  walrus,  which  used  to  afford  a 
prolitable  hshery  to  our  ancient  navi¬ 
gators  and  whalers,  has  nearly  been 
extirj)ated  on  the  ground  now  fre¬ 
quented  by  those  vessels.  But  they 
were  found  here  in  great  abundance ; 
and  Captain  Parry  remarks,  that  the 
flesh  formed  tolerably  good  “marine 
beef,’^  as  Captain  Cook  had  inforiijed 
us  before*.  Another  party  of  natives 
were  found  on  the  lOth  of  July,  living 
in  tents  formed  of  the  skins  of  that 
animal.  Tltese  peojJe  vverc  found 
equally  gentle  and  friendly  with  the 
preceding,  and  they  confirmed  their 
countrymen’s  charts,  so  as  to  give  the 
officers  additional  confidence.  Their 
information  was  found  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  valuable  on  the  20th,  as  it  re¬ 
lated  to  the  geography  of  the  strait 


with  which  they  were  then  engaged. 
On  the  23cl,  prudence  obliged  them  to 
return  westward,  to  Igloolik  ;  and  on 
the  2.')th,  Captain  I.yon  returned  from 
another  land  excursion  ;  introducing 
here  another  of  his  amusing  episodes, 
which  consists  chiefly  in  an  account 
of  a  party  of  natives  with  which  he 
f^ll  in.  These  pcojile  seem  every 
where  to  have  been  remarked  for  their 
systematic  hospitality ;  a  practice  not 
merely  the  result  of  their  natural  kind¬ 
ness  of  disposition,  but  of  a  law  or 
code  of  politeness,  as  it  would  seem  ; 
since  Cajitain  Parry  remarks  in  ano¬ 
ther  })lace,  that  they  always  expressed 
their  thanks  to  those  who  ate  or  slept 
among  them,  but  received  both  their 
“  lioard  and  lodging’’  in  the  ships, 
without  the  slightest  mark  of  thank¬ 
fulness. 

Cap'tain  Lyon  had  been  unable, 
however,  to  effect  his  proposed  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  westward,  owing  t6  the 
unfavourable  state  of  the  ground, 
v^hich  was  half  thawed,  and  broken 
up  j  and  still  more  from  the  foggy 
state  of  the  w'eather.  But  the  Hecla 
proceeded  towards  Igloolik  ;  where  a 
singular  disturbance  of  the  magnetic 
needle  occurred,  in  consequence  of 
some  local  attraction,  the  cause  of 


*  March  4th,  a  letter  from  Sir  E.  Home,  was  read  at  the  Royal  Society,  containing  some 
curious  facts  respecting  the  Walrus  and  Seal,  discovered  in  the  examination  of  specimens 
brought  from  the  Polar  regions. — The  first  discovery  was,  that  the  hind  flipper  or  foot  of 
ihe  walrus  is  provided  with  means  for  enabling  the  animal  to  walk  in  opposition  to  gra¬ 
vity  precisely  analogous  to  those  possessed  by  the  fly,  and  the  use  of  which  could  not  have 
been  suspected,  had  not  the  previous  discovery  been  made  respecting  the  latter  animal,  as 
described  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1816'.  Sir  Everard  at  once  recognized  this  sWucture  on 
seeing  a  mutilated  foot  of  the  walrus,  and,  in  consequence,  had  requested  his  friend  Capt. 
Sal)ine  to  procure  him  a  specimen  of  the  animal,  which  Ca])t.  S.  had  accordingly  done, 
with  the  aid  of  the  assistant-surgeon  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed.  The  examination 
of  this  specimen  showed,  that  in  the  hind  foot  of  the  walrus  there  is  a  cup  for  enabling  the 
animal  to  produce  a  vacuum,  and  thus  to  walk  in  opposition  to  gravity  exactly  like  the  two 
cups  with  which  the  fly’s  foot  is  provided.  The  apparatus  in  the  latter  required  magni¬ 
fying  100  times  to  make  the  cups  distinctly  visible,  but  in  the  walrus  it  was  diminished  four 
times  to  bring  it  within  the  compass  of  a  quarto  plate, — The  second  also  described  in 
this  paper  also  relates  to  the  walrus.  The  bile  in  this  animal  is  received  from  the  iiver  by 
a  lateral  communication  into  a  cylindrical  reservoir,  with  much  mucus  in  its  coats,  and  is 
tlmnce  impelled  with  considerable  force  into  the  duodenum.  The  oesophagus  is  wide,  ad¬ 
mitting  of  large  masses  of  food  being  swallowed,  and  of  regurgitation  :  the  opening  of  the 
pylorus  is  small  and  valvular,  preventing  the  passage  of  its  contents  back  again  into  the 
duodenum;  the  structure  of  the  duodenum,  pylorus,  and  adjacent  organs,  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  seal.  It  had  been  observed  by  Mr.  Fisher,  the  astronomer  to  the  expedition 
under  Capt.  Tarry,  that  the  food  of  the  walrus  is  the  J'ucus  digitatus,  wlilch  is  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Arctic  seas,  thrown  up  on  the  shores  by  the  waves,  and  also  beneath  the 
ice. — The  third  fact  to  which  Sir  Everard  Home  adverted  in  this  communication  relates  to 
the  structure  of  the  funis  and  placenta  of  the  seal,  as  observed  in  a  specimen  of  those  parts 
brought  home  by  Lieut.  Griffiths,  one  of  the  officers  in  the  expedition  under  Capt.  Parry. 
The  vessels  composing  the  former  are  not  twisted,  and  are  about  nine  inches  long  ;  at  the 
distance  of  three  Inches  from  the  placenta,  they  anastomoze  into  blood-vessels,  which  are 
connected  w'ith  tlie  placenta  by  three  membranous  coats  j  the  whole  conformation  giving 
great  freedom  to  the  embryonic  circulation. 
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•\vhich  could  not  be  ascertained.  Some 
uncommon  instances  of  horizontal  re¬ 
fraction  were  also  observed.  On  the 
5th,  a  whale  was  killed  ;  and  the  ice, 
though  rotten,  and  disappearing  by 
degrees,  still  interru})tcd  the  passage 
(tf  the  vessels.  So  tedious  was  this, 
that  even  with  a  fresh  breeze,  which 
had  broken  a  floe  from  the  fixed  ice, 
they  made  only  half  a  mile  of  westing 
on  the  14th  of  this  month,  August. 
To  talk  of  Nonh-west  Passages  after 
this,  is  somewhat  too  much  :  it  is 
time  that  the  very  name,  which  faces 
us  in  large  capitals  throughout,  as  the 
running  title  of  this  book,  were  pro¬ 
hibited  to  printers  for  ever. 

Proceeding  by  land  on  the  18th, 
Captain  Parry  ascertained  the  most 
important  feature  which  had  yet  oc¬ 
curred,  namely,  the  northern  point  of 
the  Peninsula,  overlooking  the  strait, 
to  which  they  have  given  in  the  chart 
the  name  of  the  Hecla  and  Fury  Strait. 
This  strait  was  about  two  miles  in 
breadth  at  that  point,  appeared  very 
deep,  and  had  a  tide  or  current  of 
about  two  knots  an  hour.  To  the 
West  no  land  could  be  seen  for  a  ho¬ 
rizontal  space  of  three  points  of  the 
compass,  so  that  it  was  considered  that 
they  had  now  discovered  the  polar  sea, 
ana  were  “on  the  point  of  forcing 
their  way  through  it,  along  the  north¬ 
ern  shores  of  America;’’  though  it 
was  still  loaded  with  ice.  The  Cape  was 
named  Cape  North  East;  and  thus 
was  obtained  an  important  acquisi¬ 
tion  to  the  Geography  of  Northern 
America.  The  country  is  described 
as  “  inconceivably  barren  and  deso¬ 
late,”  though  producing,  as  is  parti¬ 
cularly  noticed,  the  rumex  digynus, 
our  own  round -leaved  alpine  sorrel. 
An  andromeda,  and  a  creeping  wil¬ 
low,  were  used  for  fire- wood  ;  and 
these  seem  to  be  all  the  shrubby  plants 
that  had  been  met  with  thus  far.  We 
may  also  as  well  notice  here,,  that  the 
rincipal  laud  animals  hitherto  seen, 
ad  been  the  walrus,  the  seal,  the 
bear,  reindeer,  wolves,  white  foxes, 
white  and  dark  hares,  ermines,  and  as 
Captain  Parry  suspected,  one  squirrel. 
Numerous  species  of  ducks  were  the 
most  common  aquatic  birds ;  and  there 
were  also  found  in  abundance  terns, 
various  kinds  of  larus,  and  some  other 
sea  birds,  which  we  need  not  enume¬ 
rate,  with  the  nest  of  a  swan  ;  while 
the  land  birds  were  chiefly  the  ptarmi¬ 


gan  and  the  snow  buntifip;,  W’ith  oc¬ 
casionally  a  raven.  The  insect  tribe 
seems  {yarticularly  limited,  or  possibly 
less  attention  was  paid  to  those. 

On  the  2()th  of  August,  having  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  entering  this  strait  with  the 
vessels,  the  compasses  again  under¬ 
went  an  irregularity  similar  so  that 
just  mentioned.  Still  the  labour  of 
breaking  the  ice  was  to  be  incessantly 
renewed;  so  that,  “at  a  lime  when 
they  had  every  reason  to  hope  that 
nature,  though  hitherto  tardy  in  her 
annual  disruption  of  the  ice,  had  at 
length  made  an  effort  to  complete  it, 
did  they  find  their  progress  once  more 
opposed  bv  a  barrier  of  the  same  con¬ 
tinuous,  impenetrable,  and  hoj>eless 
nature  as  at  first.’’ — Without  a  chart, 
we  cannot  convey  any  idea  here  of  the 
dilficulties  which  the  experiition  un¬ 
derwent  respecting  the  choice  of  Va¬ 
rious  passages  in  this  strait.  Captain 
Lyon  was  again  despatched  over  the 
land,  to  investigate  some  of  those 
doubts;  the  whole  of  them  being  much 
increased  by  the  badness  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  ;  by  rain,  darkness,  storms,  and 
fogs.  In  the  mean  time,  they  were 
convinced  that  they  were  in  a  “  broad 
channel  communicating  with  the  west¬ 
ern  sea,”  oil  account  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  ice.  Cajitain  Lyon 
returned  on  the  1st  of  September, 
having  toiled  his  way  through  deep 
snow  and  ditficult  ground,  amid  moun¬ 
tains,  and  lakes,  and  precipices,  but 
without  being  able  to  penetrate  above 
five  or  six  miles.  A  party,  which  had 
been  sent  out  with  Lieutenant  Reid, 
returned  equally  unsuccessful ; — so  that 
the  “  important  question  of  a  passage 
w’estwara,  remained  as  much  a  matter 
of  conjecture  as  at  first.” 

Captain  Parry  therefore  undertook  a 
land  expedition  himself,  at  a  point 
where  tbe  ground  seemed  easier,  on 
the  3rd  of  this  month  ;  returning  on 
the  6th,  satisfied  that  there  was  here 
no  navigable  passage  for  ships,  and 
that  the  only  western  outlet  to  the  sea 
was  that  in  which  the  vessels  lay.  He 
therefore  formed  the  plan  of  waiting 
here  for  the  breaking  of  the  ice,  con¬ 
sidering  it  against  ine  “plain  lenour 
of  his  instructions”  to  abandon  “the 
most  promising  place  as  respects  the 
North-west  Passage,  which  the  most  i 
sanguine  mind  could  hope  to  discover, 
upon  the  chance  of  saving  time  by 
pursuing  a  circuitous  route  of  three  or 
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four  hundred  miles  of  unknown  coast/’ 
further  North. 

Here  is  given  a  geological  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Amherst  Island,  noticed,  as  it 
is  remarked,  for  its  singularity,  llie 
nature  of  the  rocks  is  indeed  every 
where  noticed,  and  specimens  are 
mentioned  as  having  been  brought 
home,  where  we  presume  those  that 
might  have  been  doubtful  received 
their  names,  as  was  professedly  the 
case  in  Captain  Franklin’s  narrative. 

On  the  17th  of  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  all  hopes  of  making  any  fur¬ 
ther  progress  through  this  strait  va¬ 
nished.  Had  they  “  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  through,”  Captain  Parry  would 
have  had  no  hesitation  in  continuing 
“  to  push  on  to  the  last  hour  of  the 
navigable  season,”  and  of  “  taking  his 
chance  of  finding  a  place  of  security 
for  winter  quarters.’’  But  he  con¬ 
ceived  that  his  object  could  not  be 
furthered  “by  wintering  in  this  strait,’’ 
as  it  “  involved  the  certainty  of  being 
frozen  up  for  eleven  months,”  and  as 
it  was  easy  to  “  regain  the  present  po¬ 
sition  in  a  few  hours,”  when  the  ice 
should  clear  the  following  season.  The 
officers  were  consulted  on  this  point, 
and  they  agreed  that  a  detention  in  the 
strait  during  the  w'inter  ought  not  to 
be  hazarded.  Accordingly  wdth  some 
difficulty  they  succeeded  in  returning 
to  Igloolik  on  the  24th  ;  and  by  the 
end  of  the  month  were  once  more  es¬ 
tablished  in  their  winter  quarters,  and 
among  their  former  friends,  the  Esqui¬ 
maux. 

Captain  Parry  sums  up  the  acqui¬ 
sitions  of  this  laborious  summer,  by 
remarking  that  little  satisfaction  re¬ 
mained  to  them  after  all  their  toils, 
but  the  consciousness  of  having  done 
every  thing  in  their  powmr  towands  the 
promotion  of  their  object.  “Very  lit¬ 
tle  had  in  reality  been  effected  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  North-west  Passage.” 
“The  actual  discovery  of  the  desired 
outlet  into  the  Polar  bea  had  been  of 
no  practical  benefit  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  enterprise;  for  they  had  dis¬ 
covered  this  channel  only  to  find  it 
impossible.”  “  The  remaining  re¬ 
sources  of  the  expedition  were  no 
longer  adequate  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  principal  object.” 

The  plan  fixed  on  for  the  ensuing 
season,  was  to  send  the  Hecla  back  to 
England,  taking  from  her  a  twelve¬ 
month’s  provision,  to  restore  the  Fury’s 
equipment,  and  to  j)roceed  in  this  ves¬ 


sel  alone.  The  winter  arrangements 
resembled  those  of  the  preceding  year, 
with  some  alterations  that  experience 
had  suggested.  ’I  he  usual  communi¬ 
cations  w'ith  the  Esquimaux  also  took 
place,  and  if  there  is  less  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  than  in  the  former  ))art  of  the  jour¬ 
nal,  there  is  quite  enough.  But  it 
would  be  unkind  and  unjust  to  pass  by 
it  without  saying,  in  the  first  place, 
that  these  narrations  are  told  in  a  very 
simple  style,  and  in  an  interesting 
manner,  and  that  the  whole  conduct 
of  Captain  Parry,  his  officers,  and  his 
people,  towards  their  wdld  friends,  is 
marked  equally  by  good  nature,  hu¬ 
manity,  and  discretion.  The  gene¬ 
rally  amiable  character  of  the  Esqui¬ 
maux  is  equally  apparent,  forming  a 
striking  contrast  to  that  of  most  of 
the  savage  nations  wdth  which  navi¬ 
gators  have  become  thus  acquainted, 
though  some  remarkable  and  highly 
repulsive  exceptions  are  detailed. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  the  depth  of 
winter  having  now  passed  away,  the 
projected  preparations  for  the  Fury’s 
voyage  were  commenced;  and,  within 
a  fortnight,  the  necessary  stores  were 
transferred  to  the  Hecla  by  the  aid  of 
the  dogs.  By  the  20th  of  May,  the 
open  water  had  approached  the  shore 
within  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  yet, 
on  the  first  of  June,  the  temperature 
was  only  8  degrees  at  mid-day;  a  de¬ 
gree  of  cold  far  greater  than  that  which 
had  been  experienced  at  Melville’s 
Island  on  the  former  voyage.  Ano¬ 
ther  land  expedition  w'as  projected  for 
Captain  Lyon,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  shores  which  the  vessels 
could  not  approach. 

Thejourney  commenced  on  the  Qth, 
and  terminated  on  the  26th,  the  party 
having  encountered  several  difficulties 
from  the  thaw,  without  producing  any 
geographical  results.  A  similar  expe¬ 
dition  was  performed  by  Lieutenant 
Hoppner,  between  the  5th  and  l6ih 
of  July,  with  equally  unimportant  re¬ 
sults.  The  barrier  of  ice  between  the 
ships  and  the  sea  was  still  more  than 
five  miles  wide  ;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  the  scurvy  began  to  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  among  the  men.  That  no¬ 
thing  of  this  nature  had  taken  place 
before  is  highly  creditable  to  the  go- 
'rernment,  and  the  attention  of  the  of¬ 
ficers.  Still,  on  the  1st  of  August,  the 
ships  remained  as  firmly  imprisoned  in 
the  ice  as  they  had  been  during  the 
middle  of  the  winter,  excepting  that 
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they  were  immediately  surrounded  by 
a  small  pool  of  water.  But  on  the  7th 
it  gave  way  round  the  Fury,  and  she 
got  into  open  water.  Stretching  to  the 
northward  for  a  space,  they  thus  ob¬ 
tained  a  view  of  the  strait,  and  found 
it  entirely  filled  with  a  solid  sheet  of 
ice,  without  a  single  .break  in  the  sur¬ 
face.  On  the  ()th  the  liecla  drove  to 
sea  In  the  middle  of  the  floe,  by  which 
she  was  surrounded  ;  and,  the  ice 
breaking  around  her,  she  was  at  length 
entirely  released. 

The  medical  officers  and  Captain 
I.yon,  who  had  been  consulted  by 
Captain  Parry  as  to  the  propriety  of 
puisuing  the  voyage  in  the  Fury  alone, 
now  agreed  that  the  constitutions  of 
the  crew  had  suffered  so  much,  that  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  make  that  at¬ 
tempt.  It  was  therefore  determined 
to  return  with  the  ships  to  FhiglanjJ, 
and  the  Fury  was  consequently  light¬ 
ened  of  her  superfluous  and  borrowed 
stores  into  the  Hecla.  On  the  lOth 
the  bay  was  so  entirely  clear  of  ice, 
that  ‘‘  they  could  scarcely  believe  it 
to  be  the  same  place  they  had  been 
dally  accustomed  to  look  on  for  the  ten 
])recedlng  months:”  and  on  the  12th 
they  stood  out  of  it  to  the  eastward,  and 
took  their  final  departure  from  Igloolik. 

On  the  1st  of  September  they  had 
reached  Winter  Island  ;  and  Mr.  Fife, 
Greenland  master  of  the  Flecla,  died 
of  the  scurvy.  The  ships,  during  the 
w'hole  of  this  retreat,  had  been  beset 
by  the  ice,  and  often  in  great  danger, 
having  been  carried  along  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  way  by  its  drifting,  and 
by  the  tidesl  •b'litiqn  the  21st,  having 
been  ahnosL^^t^jnoVeably  beset  by  it 
for  twe^^j-To^^i^.'iSgys  out  of  twenty- 
six,  they!  frnalW ‘made  their  escape; 
“  the  mo§t  prbviclentlal  which  it  had 
ever  been  their  lot  to  experience.” 
Nothing  else  of  interest  occurred  ;  and, 
on  the  23rd,  they  took  their  ^^epar lure 
finally,  from  Briton's  isles,  anchoring 
in  Lerwdek  Harbour,  in  Shetland,  on. 
the  10th  of  October.  The  ships  reach¬ 
ed  the  river  on  the  18th  of  the  same 
month,  in  1823;  thus  terminating  an 
expedition  which  had  occupied  more 
than  two  years. 

The  Charts  and  Sketches  of  Land 
accompanying  this  W  ork  were  con¬ 
structed  by  Mr.  John  Bushnan.  The 
drawings  of  the  subjects  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  Plates  are  from  the  jicncil  of 
Capt.  Lyon,  and  they  are  ably  en¬ 
graved  by  Mr.  Edw'ard  Finden. 


[April, 

The  details  relative  to  Geography 
and  Natural  History  are  reserved  fur 
an  Appendix,  which  will  form  a  se¬ 
parate  Volume;  and  the  Collections 
of  Subjects  of  Natural  History  brought 
home  by  the  expedition  have  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  Professor  Jameson, 
Professor  Hooker,  and  Dr.  Ricliard- 
son,  for  the  purpose  of  describing  them 
in  the  Appendix. 


77.  SabtEan  Researches,  in  a  Series  of 
Essays,  addressed  to  distinguished  Anti¬ 
quaries,  aiul  including  the  suistance 
a  course  of  Lectures,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  lEitain  on  the 
engraved  Hieroglyphics  of  C\\?AAe&,  Egypt, 
and  Canaan.  By  John  Landseer,  F.S.A. 
&CC-  Itfc.  illustrated  with  Engravings  of 
Babylonian  Cylinders  and  Monuments  of 
Antiquity.  4to.  pp.  402. 

M.  MILLIN,  ill  reviewing  a  Swe¬ 
dish  Explication  of  the  Zodiac,  (in 
which  the  Author  says  that  the 
signs  there  used  are  merely  topogra¬ 
phical  emblems  which  refer  to  the 
country  of  the  inventor,  who  lived  on 
the  border  of  the  Caspian  Sea,)  ends 
his  account  with  the  following  jias- 
sage  : 

“  Nous  nous  garderons  bien  de  prononcer 
sur  un  syst^me  aussi  singulier  ;  mais  nons 
invitons  ceux  qui  aiment  ces  sortes  de  re- 
oherches  a  le  lire ;  et  s’ils  n’adopteut  pas 
Ics  idees  de  I’auteur,  ils  ne  pourront  lui  re¬ 
fuser  de  I’esprit  et  de  I'erudltion.” 

This  rule  w^e  shall  observe  wuth  re¬ 
gard  to  the  w'ork  before  us  ;  for  our 
opinion  (or  prejudice,  if  that  term  be 
preferred,)  is,  that  where  the  Ancients 
have  not  left  an  explanation  of  their 
mythological  mysteries,  7io  Modern  can 
supply  the  desideratum. 

The  Agrigentines  represented  their 
river  by  a  young  man  (TElian  Var. 
Hist.  ii.  33)  ;  and  Pausanias  alone  may 
satisfy  any  man,  that  the  Mythology 
of  the  Ancients  was  so  local,  capri¬ 
cious,  and  allegorical,  that  modern  ex¬ 
planation,  unsupported  by  themselves, 
must  be  imaginative. 

The  leading  subject  of  .Mr.  Land¬ 
seer’s  researches  are  the  engraved  cy¬ 
lindrical  gems  dug  up  at  Babylon, 
which  foreign  Antiquaries  believe  to 
have  been  originally  talismans  or  amu¬ 
lets,  but  which  Mr.  Landseer  contends 
were  oniy  signets  or  seals  (p.  3). 

Pliny  savs.  Non  signal  Oriens,  aut 
Egyptus  eiiam  nunc  Uteris  conterita 
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soils  * ;  whereas  these  consist  of  fi¬ 
gures  ;  and  therefore  we  beg  to  lay 
before  our  readers  a  view  of  the 
subject,  as  it  appears  in  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  and  more  especially  the  one 
already  quoted.  Pliny  says  that  at 
Babylon  there  still  existed  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Belus,  who  was  the  inven¬ 
tor  of  astronomical  science  (vi.  38). 
He  also  says  (vii.  56.)  that  Kpigenes 
among  the  Babylonians  made  ob¬ 
servations  of  the  stars  for  dccxxx 
years,  inscribed  upon  bricks;  and  he 
adds,  (xxxvii.  10.)  that  Zachalias,  the 
Babylonian,  in  those  letters  which  he 
wrote  to  King  Mithrida'tes,  ‘‘  hiimana 
gen 0 mis  attribuit  fata,’’  a  detail  of 
Avhich  properties  he  gives  in  the  whole 
chapter.  We  further  infer  from  Dio¬ 
genes  Laertius,  concerning  the  Chal¬ 
deans  and  their  Magi,  (Proem,  p.  7. 
Eel.  H.  Steph.  15g4,)  that  the  hu¬ 
man  figures  cannot  apply  to  their  gods. 
Further,  that  these  gems  were  talis¬ 
mans  or  amidcts,  we  gather,  in  our 
opinion  pretty  conclusively,  from  the 
following  words  of  Pliny,  who  is 
speaking  of  the  various  kinds  of  Jas¬ 
pers  (xxxvii.  9).  “  The  vanity  of 

the  Magi  promises  that  these  can  re¬ 
sist  drunkenness,  and  are  from  thence 
80  called.  Besides,  if  the  name  of 
the  moon  and  sun  be  inscribed  on 
them,  and  so  they  be  suspended  from 
the  neck  with  the  hairs  of  the  Cyno- 
cephalus,  or  the  plumes  of  the  swal¬ 
low,  that  they  can  resist  witchcraft.” 
The  cylindrical  form  only  originated 
in  the  kind  of  stone,  nor  had  the  per¬ 
foration  and  axis,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Landseer  (p.  8,  seq.)  a  reference  to 
any  use  of  them  as  seals.  “Indi  (says 
Pliny,  speaking  of  certain  gems)  mire 
gaudent  longitudine  eorum,  solosque 
gemmarum  esse  prsedicant,  qui  carere 
auro  malint;  ob  id  perforates  elephan- 
torum  setis  religant.  Et  alios  conve- 
nit  non  oportere  perforari,  quorum  sit 
absoluta  bonitas,  uinbilicis  statim  ex 
auro  capita  cornprehendentibus.  Ideo 
cylindros  ex  iis  facere  malunt  quam 
gemrnas,  quoniam  est  sumrna  commen- 
datio  in  longitudine.’’  xxxvii.  5. 

As  M.  Millin’  (a  high  name, 
which  every  Antiquary  truly  reveres) 
is  among  others  (p.  58)  “  charged  with 
deluding  the  penetration  of  Europe," 
(p.  fiO)  by  the  talismanic  or  amule- 


*  The  reader  will  recollect  the  Ara- 
Idans  coins,  with  only  sentences  from  the 
Koran. 


tic  hypothesis  (in  our  opinion  the  real 
one),  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Landseer 
will  in  common  equity  permit  us  to 
exhibit  a  further  vindicatioil  of  such 
a  man  as  Millin. 

The  invention  of  talismans  has 
been  by  some  ascribed  to  Apollonius 
ofTyanea;  though  they  ascend  to  the 
most  remote  tera,  and  by  others  to  one 
lachis.  Him  the  Greeks  make  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  preservatives,  which  they 
called  TTf^ia^rra,  concealed  remedies 
against  pains,  secrets  against  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  and  the  influences  of  the 
dog- star.  This  lachis  lived,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Suidas,  under  Sennyer,  King  of 
E,gypt.  Others  attribute  this  origin  to 
Necepsos,  King  of  Egypt,  who  w^as 
posterior  to  lachis,  and  who,  never¬ 
theless,  preceded  Solomon  by  200 
years.  Ausonius,  in  a  letter  to  Pauli- 
nus,  says 

Quidque  magos  docuit  mysteria  vana  Ne¬ 
cepsos.” 

The  trade  in  these  talismans  was 
well  knowm  to  Antiphanes  and  Aris¬ 
tophanes.  These  authors  make  men¬ 
tion  of  a  Perthanus,  and  an  Eudanus, 
as  makers  of  preservatives  of  this  kind. 
In  Galen  and  Marcellus  Empiricus, 
may  be  seen  the  confidence  which 
every  body  had  in  their  virtue.  We 
omit  the  further  account  of  the  pro- 
pbylactick  properties  of  talismanick 
gems  given  by  Pliny  and  Elian,  and 
the  affirmation  of  hiin  and  Porphyry, 
that  the  Egyptian  wdrriors  wore  the 
Scarabiei  as  magical  defences,  because 
they  believed  the  beetle,  consecrated 
to  the  sun,  to  be  the  animated  figure 
qf  that  star,  which  they  thought  the 
most  powerful  of  all  the  gods.  We 
also  pass  over  the  head  of  xAlexander 
the  Great,  engraved  by  the  Marrini 
family,  upon  their  plate,  garments, 
Src.  because  every  body  who  used  the 
figure  of  the  Macedonian  King  would 
be  always  prosperous.  (See  Trebellius 
Pollio  in  Histor.  August,  ii.  2.6'().  Ed. 
Sylburg.)  All  these  we  pass  over,  be¬ 
cause  we  trust  that  we  can  prove  the 
beautiful  head-piece  of  Essay  iii.  to 
have  been  a  talisman.  We  shall  also 
explain  all  the  devices,  which  Mr. 
Landseer  has  not  done.  On  the  tep 
is  the  Sun  and  Moon.  Now,  Pinti- 
anus  (in  Plin.  p.  3.)  from  Aristotle  de 
mundo  cap.  2.  says,  that  the  Chal¬ 
deans  reduced  the  wandering  stars  to 
seven,  but  that  Ptolemy  and  Theon 
did  not  place  the  Sun  and  Moon 

among 
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among  the  erratlck  c)ass.  Next  to 
these  is  the.  radiated  serpent,  of  icliich 
soon  ;  and  below  that  the  planets,  Sa¬ 
turn,  the  veiled  head,  (see  Foshroke’s 
“  Fincyclopedia  of'  Antiquities,’’  jjage 
149)  ;  Mars,  hcl meted,  and  without  a 
beard  (Id.  145).  Jupiter,  bearded  and 
Ivorned  ;  Mercury,  with  an  astrono¬ 
mical  emblem  (of  wliich  see  Macro- 
bius) ;  and  Venus.  In  the  centre,  a 
Sagittary  with  the  sign  of  Libra.  W  e 
shall  now  show  that  this  gem  was  a 
talisman  by  the  following  explana¬ 
tory  passage  from  the  Memoires  de 
r Academic  des  Inscriptions,  tom.  xi. 
p.  355.  Marccllus,  a  Christian  noble¬ 
man  of  the  time  of  Theodosius,  in  a 
collection  of  remedies  which  he  ad¬ 
dresses  to  his  children,  describes  the 
following  talisman.  A  serpent,  he 
says,  wiiti  seven  rays,  engraved  on  a 
jasper,  set  in  gold,  is  good  against 
complaints  of  the  stomach  ;  and  he 
calls  this  phylactery  a  physical  re¬ 
medy,  “  ad  stomachi  dolorem  reme¬ 
dium  physicum  sit;  in  lapide  jaspide 
exculpe  draconem  radiatum,  ut  habeat 
septem  radios,  et  claude  auro  et  utere 
in  collo.” 

Thus,  according  to  our  principles, 
we  have  endeavoured  to  show  what 
the  Ancients,  not  what  the  Moderns 
have  said  upon  this  subject ;  and  we 
are  confident  that  no  facts  are  better 
established  than  those  of  the  union  of 
Medicine  and  Astrology,  and  use  of 
gems  as  talismdns ;  and  the  deep 
knowledge  of  the  high  Continental 
Antiquaries  in  Classical  Archaeology. 

In  p.  215  Mr.  Landseer  indulges  in 
remarks  r  "  Henley’s  account  of 
the  Dc''  C-'  '  ic,  which  are  far  too 

sujKr.  -Is  ti  very  respectable 

model  :  air.h  We  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  V..  has  seen  the  Essay 
upon  this  iulvict,  V>y  M.  Leopold 
Lepsick,  Plofissor  at  St,  Onintin’s, 
prinvidM-n  the  “  i'vlusee  c]fs  Varietds 
Litteraires,”  tom.  i.  p.  85,  lie  thinks 
that  it  was  made  to  commemorate  the 
coincidence  of  the  two  kinds  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  years,  the  Cynick  and  the  Civil, 
which  event  took  place  1322  years  be¬ 
fore  our  rera. 

With  regard  to  several  other  ancient 
figures  of  men,  women,  monsters,  &c. 
beautifully  engraved  in  this  work,  in 
pp.  55,  2(iO,  2()3,  361,  &:c.  we  beg  to 
observe,  that  similar  barbarisms  may 
be  seen  in  the  concluding  plates  of 
Cabrera’s  Ruins  of  an  Ancient  City 
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discovered  in  Spanish  America.  Mow 
we  do  not  think  that  such  barbarous 
monuments  can  be  explained  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers. 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Landseer,  witli  respect  for  his  talents; 
but,  under  the  prejudice  before  men¬ 
tioned  against  modern  mystification  of 
subjects  of  which  the  ancients  have 
only  left  us  a  few  dark  hints.  In  short, 
Ave  further  believe  it  to  be  utterly  im- 
yiossible  to  explain  Abraxa  kinds  of 
gems,  because  we  know  that  they  are 
mostly  no  more  than  the  whimsical 
medico -astrological  compositions  of 
ancient  Empirlcks,  formed  arbitrarily 
upon  a  gratuitous  annexation  of  cer¬ 
tain  properties  to  figures  in  certain  po¬ 
sitions. 

VVe  ought,  however,  to  panegyrize 
the  beautiful  engravings ;  and  parti¬ 
cularly  recommend  to  the  notice  of 
curious  readers  the  frontispiece,  called 
“The  Mundane  or(3rphic  Egg,  being 
the  largest  sculptured  Vase  extant, 
found  by  Sir  Robt.  Ainslie  and  Mr. 
Mayer,  near  Lemissa,  in  the  Island 
of  Cyprus.  On  the  side  of  it  is  the 
figure  of  a  lull.  The  Egg,  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  world,  is  much  older  than 
the  time  of  Orpheus ;  and  the  Egg  or 
Vase  before  us,  however  connected 
with  the  Mythology  of  Orpheus, 
should  be  styled  the  Bacchanalian  Egg. 
Dupuis  (on  the  authority  of  Macrobius 
and  Plutarch)  says,  that  it  was  con¬ 
secrated  on  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  as 
a  type  of  the  Universe,  and  the  life 
which  it  includes ;  and  that  it  was 
placed  in  Greece  beside  the  soul  of 
the  world,  painted  icith  the  attributes 
of  the  E(juinoctial  Hull,  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Bacchus.  In  Ja- 
an,  the  Bull  breaks  the  Egg  with 
is  horns  to  liberate  the  Universe. 
Here  the  Equinoctial  Bull  is  embossed 
on  the  Vase ;  and  authors  and  monu¬ 
ments  clearly  coincide. 

78.  The  Privileges  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  ;  together  ivith  additional  05- 
servations  on  its  Antitiuilics,  Literature, 
and  Biography.  By  Geo.  Byer,  author 
of  the  “  History  of  the  University.”  2 
vols.  8vo.  vol.  i.  pp.  630.  vol.  ii,  paged  in 
sections. 

FEW  literary  subjects  can  be  more 
instructive,  or  generally  interesting, 
than  the  Histories  of  Universities  ;  for 
they  involve  the  History  of  Science, 
and  of  the  various  circumstances  and 

states 
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statcsof  society,  which  affect  the  human 
mind,  Biography  in  various  ramifica¬ 
tions,  ami  more  especially  in  diversities 
of  character.  Men  who  pass  their  lives 
in  colleges,  and  men  who  live  in  the 
world,  are  quite  different  beings.  With 
the  exception  of  similar  modes  of  eat¬ 
ing,  drinking,  sleeping,  and  clothing, 
they  are  to  each  other  foreigners.  Men 
who  mix  in  the  world  estimate  mind 
by  shrewdness  in  horse-flesh  and  deal¬ 
ing,  caution  and  cunning  (lawyerism 
without  the  technicals),  and  pithyanec- 
dote  and  keen  observation.  Even  good 
management  of  the  stable,  horse,  and 
establishment,  may  obtain  for  a  man 
the  appellation  ol  clever,  though  he 
cannot  write  a  letter  in  correct  spell¬ 
ing.  But  in  Universities,  (though  the 
membei-s,  like  the  rest  of  mankind, 
have  a  warm  attachment  to  good  in¬ 
comes  and  preferment,)  business  is 
subservient  to  intellect ;  the  latter  is 
not,  as  in  the  world,  sunk  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  the  result  is  not  only  the 
grand  benefit  of  high  scientific  illumi¬ 
nation,  but  exquisite  scintillations  of 
wit,  and  an  alcohol  spirituality  of 
rfiind,  accompanied  with  eccentricities 
of  character  ;  -which  distinctions  make 
altogether  their  biography  singularly 
amusing.  An  odd  fellow,  of  good  na¬ 
ture  and  ability,  who  does  not  see  his 
oddity,  is  a  high  treat  for  a  good-na¬ 
tured  and  liberal  man  of  the  world ; 
and  could  it  be  possible  to  have  known 
all  the  characters  described  by  Mr. 
Dyer,  w’e  do  not  know  that  a  greater 
felicity,  in  the  view  of  entertainment 
derived  from  intercourse  wdth  society, 
could  possibly  have  existed. 

These  bijoux  are,  in  our  '  philoso¬ 
phic’  antiquarian  taste,  things  upon 
which  we  particularly  delight  to  feast. 
Some  are  savouries,  and  others  are 
sweets,  the  two  grand  classifications 
of  Apicianism.  To  them,  therefore, 
(entertainment  being  the  soul  of  a  pe¬ 
riodical  journal,  because  the  readers 
are  miscellaneous)  we  shall  confine  our 
extracts  in  the  end,  and  take  notice 
first  of  certain  other  contents  of  the 
volumes.  The  first,  to  p.  377,  con¬ 
sists  of  the  University  Muniments,  a 
most  important fasciculus,  which  ought 
to  be  edited  by  the  University,  with 
notes,  in  a  folio,  by  a  Scholar-anti¬ 
quary,  such  as  was  Masters.  This  is 
followed  by  a  Dissertation  iqion  the 
Antiquity  of  C'diartcrs  ;  and  the  term 
Gent.  Mag.  April,  1824. 
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University.  It  is  well-known  that 
Charters  were  forged  by  apprehension 
of  the  consequences  of  having  no  title- 
deeds  to  show ;  but  here,  in  p.  56,  w’e 
have  an  extraordinary  one  of  King 
Arthur,  dated  from  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  ylpril  7,  A.  D.  531.  This  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  date  of  the  year,  &c.  long 
before  the  custom  obtained  in  Eng¬ 
land,  is  a  curious  anachronism.  The 
learned  Benedictine  Authors  of  the 
“  Art  de  verifier  les  Dates”  say,  L’U- 
sage  de  compter  les  anndes  par  celles 
de  Jesus  Christ  n’a  et<^  introduit  en 
Italic  qu’au  sixieme  siecle,  par  Denys 
le  Petit  [Dionysius  Exiguusi,  et  qu’au 
septieme  en  France,  oii  il  ne  s’est 
meme  bien  etabli  que  vers  le  huitieme, 
sous  les  Rois  Pepin  et  Charlemagne.” 
The  curiosity  of  the  anachronism  is, 
that  Arthur,  a  Briton,  is  made  to  adopt 
a  mode  of  dating  which  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Augustine,  our  Italian 
Apostle,  whom  Arthur’s  countrymen 
abhorred.  The  Benedictines  further 
say,  “Cette  maniere  de  dater  se  ren¬ 
contre  dans  Gregoire  de  Tours,  qui 
confond,  a  la  veritd,  I’ere  de  I’incar- 
nation  avec  celle  de  la  passion ;  on 
la  voit  aussi  manifestement  exprimee 
dans  quelques  chartes  privees  du  sep¬ 
tieme  siecle ;  et  rien  n’empeche  de 
croire  qtd elle  s'introduisit  parmi  nous 
presqu'  au  mhne  temps  qu  en  Angle- 
terre,  ou  elle  fut  apportee  par  S.  Au¬ 
gustin,  apotre  de  cette  He.”  Besides, 
the  date  by  the  simple  day  of  the 
month,  instead  of  Ides  or  Calends,  is 
vastly  more  modern  than  the  days  of 
Arthur.  In  short,  there  is  very  good 
reason  to  think  that  tiffs  charter  was 
fabricated  about  the  p.eriocl  when  the 
controversy  concerning  the  antiquity 
of  the  two  Universities  vyas  agitated; 
and  John  Lidgate  gravely  ad  vanced,that 
Anaxamander  and  Anaxagoras  had 
studied  at  Cajnbridge;  which  was  as 
gravely  opposed  by  the  matriculation 
of  Belleroplion  at  Oxford.  See  Fos- 
broke’s  “  British  Monachism,”  p.  18, 
where  it  is  shown  that  it  was  a  me- 
dia3val  fashion  to  endow  favourite 
places  and  persons  with  the  most  re¬ 
mote  possible  ancientry,  as  essential  to 
their  dignity.  As  to  the  term  Univer¬ 
sity,  we  refer  our  readers  to  Ducange. 

In  this  volume,  p.  615,  wm  have  an 
account  of  the  famous  MS.  Library  at 
Ben’ct  College.  VVe  mention  this, 
because  we  think  it  a  public  injury 

that 
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that  the  severe  restrictions  under  which 
access  to  them  is  placed,  are  not  dis¬ 
solved  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

The  Second  Volume  opens  with  a 
Dissertatio  Generalis,  in  good  Lntinity, 
i.e,  modern  Latinity,  a  mixture  of  the 
Classical  and  Scholastic  Styles.  But 
It  is  impossible  for  any  person  now  to 
write  pure  Latin.  He  must  inevitably 
mix  together  words  of  various  ages  j 
and  to  a  Roman  his  style  must  appear 
as  odd  as  would  English  where  the 
words  were  taken  from  Chaucer,  Spen¬ 
ser,  Shakspeare,  Addison,  and  .John¬ 
son.  Dr.  Parr’s  splendid  preface  to 
Bellendenus  is  not  without  this  ana¬ 
chronical  confusion ;  and  it  is  only 
avoided  in  verse,  by  limiting  the  words 
selected  to  the  authors  of  the  same  age. 

The  next  part  of  the  Volume  con¬ 
sists  of  additions  to  Mr.  Dyer’s  His¬ 
tory,  which  additions  do  Mr.  Dyer 
great  credit.  It  is  noted  by  Blair,  that 
^e  pronoun  that  should  never  be  used, 
unless  MiAic/i  has  previously  occurred  in 
the  same  sentence.  The  ugliness  of 
that,  when  used  alone,  instead  of  which, 
we  cannot  (but  w’ithout  disrespect  for 
Mr.  Dyer,)  forbear  exhibiting. 

I  have  somewhere  hinted  (and  I  spoke 
from  authority)  that  a  Fellow  of  St.  John’s 
was  preparing  to  print  Mr.  Baker’s  History, 
that  has  often  been  mentioned  as  being  in 
MS.  in  the  British  Museum,”  &c.  P.  73. 

In  p.  74  we  find  that  George  Har¬ 
vest,  of  whose  eccentricities  Grose  has 
given  so  amusing  an  account,  was  Fel¬ 
low  of  Magd.  Coll.  A.M.  1742,  and 
author  of  a  volume  of  Sermons,  and  a 
tract  on  the  Subscription  Controversy. 

Respecting  the  song  of  the  Weather¬ 
cock  Vicar  of  Bray,  of  ratting  ce¬ 
lebrity,  we  have  the  following  curious 
anecdote. 

“  In  Aubrey’s  Bodl.  I^etters,  &c.  it  ap¬ 
pears,  [that]  the  Vicar  of  Bray  was  Si¬ 
mon  Aleyn,  or  Allen,  Vicar  there  in  1540, 
who  died  1588 ;  so  was  Vicar  of  Bray  near 
50  years.”  The  Editor  adds,  in  a  note, 
“  that  the  writer  of  the  well-known  song 
of  the  Vicar  of  Bray  Juts  changed  the  date 
of  the  original  steny,  applying  it  to  the  Se¬ 
venteenth  century,  and  making  the  Vicar's 
versatility  shew  itself  by  the  versatility  of  his 
politics.’*  Vol.  III.  p.  100. 

An  opinion  derived  from  the  silence 
of  Domesday  Book  concerning  Castles 
is,  tliat  they  were  all  of  Norman  ori¬ 
gin.  Mr.  Dyer  well  states  the  real 
fact,  from  authorities  of  the  first  cha¬ 
racter.  A  more  extensive  latitude  for 
information  has  been  given  to'Domes- 


day  Book  than  it  really  possesses.  It 
has  been  supposed  to  record  every 
thing ;  but  Mr.  Turner  has  shown, 
from  its  vast  omissions,  that  it  must 
have  been  limited  to  the  Crown  pro¬ 
perty.  It  is  confined  to  feudal  and 
agricultural  points,  that  the  Crown 
might  know  its  claims  in  regard  to 
services  and  payments.  Castles  were 
the  seats  of  the  existing  Nobles  and 
Gentry,  and  were  probably  unnoticed 
because  of  no  relation  to  the  purport  of 
the  Survey. 

“  Gildas,  the  oldest  of  our  British  writers, 
speaks  de  Britannice  bis  denis  bisque  qua- 
ternis  civitatibus,  ac  nonnullis  Castellis : 
Nennius  describes  them  as  inniimerabilia  ; 
and  so  all  the  other  old  Historians.  The 
fact  is,  that  William  did  erect  numerous 
Castles,  and,  in  some  places,  for  the  first 
time  ;  and  till  this  was  effected,  he  could 
not  entirely  subject  England  ;  still  it  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  In  many  places  he  only  repaired 
the  old  Castles  :  Eboracum  reversus  comp- 
tura  illic  castella  restauravit,  ac  urbi  et 
region!  commoda  ordinavit.  Orderic.  Vital. 
deWilLi:*  P.16‘2. 

In  p.  1G6  Mr.  Dyer  quotes  Pliny,  as 
saying  (iv.  I6),  that  Britain  was  well- 
known  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writings  (clara  Groccis  nostrisque  ino- 
numentis).  This  passage  may  induce 
us  to  be  satisfied  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  accounts  of  our  nation,  and 
disincline  us  to  adopt  modern  visionary 
fabrications,  which  were  inconlrovert- 
ibly  exposed  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  which 
we  have  been  recently  obliged  to  treat 
with  due  severity. 

In  p.  180  Mr.  Dyer  notes,  that  an¬ 
ciently  there  were  no  fixed  tutors  in 
colleges,  hut  that  the  pupils  chose  any 
in  the  college  who  was  most  to  his 
taste,  or  most  distinguished  in  his 
oflice. 

In  p.  185  Mr.  Dyer  says,  that  Euclid 
was  not  printed  till  1533,  at  Basil. 
We  beg  to  observe,  that  the  JEditio 
princeps  cum  comment.  Cnmpani  was 
first  printed  at  Venice,  folio,  in  1482, 
and  that  other  editions  appear  in  149I, 
1509,  and  15l();  all  preceding  the 
Basie  edition,  with  the  Commentaries 
of  Prod  us. 

In  the  dates  of  all  the  other  works 
mentioned,  Mr.  Dyer  is  perfectly  cor¬ 
rect.  In  fact,  before  the  use  of  the 
Arabic  numerals,  little  progress  was  or 
could  be  made  iu  arithmetic  aiul  al¬ 
gebra.  In  p.  205  Mr.  Dyer  justly 
notes,  that  Bishop  Tonstall’s  “  Ars 

Supputandi,” 
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Supputandi/’  first  printed  by  Pynson 
in  4to,  1522,  at  London  [and,  we  add, 
reprinted  at  Paris  in  1529], 
markable  for  introducing  a  considerable 
improvement  on  Boetius’s  Arithmetic, 
that  [which]  was  in  use  before,  and 
as  supplanting  it;  and  was  further  re¬ 
markable  as  being  the  first  book  that 
was  printed  in  Itugland  on  Arith¬ 
metic.  From  the  Paris  reprint,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  an¬ 
other  obligation  of  the  French  to  us, 
among  many  others,  which  they  de¬ 
cline  acknowledging. 

In  p.  248  we  find  that  Dr.  George 
Jollife,  a  physician  who  died  about 
1655,  discovered  the  lymphatick  ves¬ 
sels,  distinct  from  veins,  arteries,  and 
nerves. 

VVe  knew  the  mother  of  an  eminent 
Bishop,  who^  upon  hearing  of  a  sic 
voloy  &c.  fulminated  by  a  College  Ju¬ 
piter,  exclaimed,  ‘‘Heads  of  Colleges, 
and  Captains  of  men-of-war,  are  equally 
arbitrary.”  We  only  report  it  as  a 
joke,  for  all  men  who  have  power  ex¬ 
ercise  it,  even  grooms  over  stable-boys. 
The  following  anecdote  is  of  this  kind, 
and  perfectly  indicative  of  that  dry  hu¬ 
mour  which  forms  what  Oxonians 
call  a  cool  hand.  When  Mr.  Gurney, 
afterwards  Rector  of  Edgefield  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  held  a  fellowship  of  Bene^t, 

“  The  Master  had  a  desire  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Fellows’  garden  for  himself. 
The  rest  of  the  Fellows  resigned  their  keys, 
hut  Gurney  resisted  both  his  threats  and 
entreaties,  and  refused  to  part  with  his  key. 
‘The  other  Fellows,’  said  the  Master,  ‘  have 
delivered  up  their  keys.’  ‘  Then,  Master,’ 
said  Gurney,  ‘  pray  keep  them,  and  you  and 
I  will  keep  all  the  other  Fellows  out.’  ‘  Sir,’ 
continued  the  Master,  ‘  am  not  I  your  Mas¬ 
ter?’  ‘  Granted,’  said  Gurney,  ‘  but  am  I 
not  your  Fellow.”  ii.  p.  24. 

In  p.  38  we  have  an  account  of  a 
presumed  Editio  Princeps  of  Livy, 
in  the  public  library,  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  “  from  the  press  of  Vindelin,  of 
Spire,  of  tiie  date  of  1470.’’  The  only 
question  is,  whether  it  is  complete ; 
for  we  have  always  understood  that 
the  “  T.  Livii  Historia  Romana  a  Jo. 
Andrea,  Venetiisy  Vindelinus  de  Spira, 
MccccLxx.”  with  beautiful  illumi¬ 
nated  initials,  consists  of  volumes 
folio;  but  the  three  volumes  may  be 
bound  up  in  two.  To  this  account 
Mr.  Dyer  has  affixed  the  following 
note. 

“  Fnbricius  had  not  seen  this  (Tlditio 
princeps  he  calls  it),  yet  gives  it  a  date, 
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1470.  BihUoth.  Lai.  ed.  1721.  In  the 
library  of  Lord  Spencer  there  is  a  copy,  but 
ivithout  a  date.  Audiffidi  firmly  maintains 
this  (printed  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz) 
to  be  the  Edit.  Princeps  ;  edit.  Rom.  p.  26, 
Fabricius,  too,  gives  dates  to  Adalricus  Gal- 
lus’s  editions  (1471,  1472),  which  yet  have 
none.”  P.  39. 

The  editio  princeps  of  Livy  is  gene¬ 
rally  allowed  to  be  that  splendid  speci¬ 
men  of  the  press  of  Sweynheym  and 
Pannartz,  without  a  date,  but  supposed 
to  be  1469 ;  of  which  the  only  copy  on 
vellum  was  sold  at  Mr.  Edwards’s  sale, 
to  the  late  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  for  the  sum 
of  903/.  This  copy  appears  by  the 
arms  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of 
the  history,  to  have  been  taken  on  for 
Alexander  VI.  when  Vice  Chancellor 
of  the  Roman  See,  and  Governor  of 
the  Monastery  of  Subiaco,  where 
Sweynheym  and  Pannartz  took  up 
their  abode  (being  a  German  monas¬ 
tery),  when  they  introduced  the  art  of 
Printing  into  Italy. 

The  second  edition  is  byUlric  Han, 
Romos  1470 ;  the  third  is  the  one  be¬ 
fore  noticed,  by  Vindelin  de  Spira, 
1470.  Splendid  copies  of  these  three 
RIVAL  Livies  are  to  be  found  in  the 
magnificent  collection  of  Earl  Spencer. 

We  shall  close  our  remarks  with  ob¬ 
serving  a  singular  circumstance  with 
regard  to  the  worksof  thisauthor.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  numerous  continental 
editions,  the  earliest  in  the  Bodleian 
was  the  Variorum  edition  of  1588  (see 
James’s  Catalogue,  4to.  anno  1620,  p. 
297),  whatever  may  have  been  subse¬ 
quent  purchases  or  benefactions. 

(To  he  continued.) 


79.  JDiniam  IDprcestre  — 

Notices  of  Ancient  Church  Archit^^p^,in 
the  Fifteenth  Centuryy  particularty  fn 
Bristol;  with  Hints  for  practical ‘R^ibr a- 
tions.  4to.pp.33.  '  ' 

THE  History  of  Bristol,  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  record,  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  information  which  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Fosbroke,  defective ; 
but  as  he  intends,  should  circumstances 
permit,  to  bestow  upon  it  a  particular 
investigation,  we  shall  not  indulge  in 
premature  remarks. 

The  taste  and  judgment  of  Mr.  Dal- 
laway  are  too  well  known  to  render  it 
necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  fine  think¬ 
ing,  novelty,  and  curiosity,  are  to  be 
found  in  this  elegant  little  Work. 

Mr.  Dallaway  begins  his  interestii^ 
Book  with  an  imaginary  Dialogue  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  himself  and  William  of  Wor- 
cestre,  whose  conversation  he  has 
given  very  accurately  in  the  language 
of  the  15th  century.  Mr,  Dallaway  is 
happy  in  his  apostrophes,  as  is  well 
known  from  that  concerning  Berkeley 
Castle  in  Bigland’s  Gloucestershire. 
K(|ually  so  is  his  reply  to  the  shade  of 
William : 

“  How  do  I  envy  you  a  sight  of  Bristow 
jis  it  stood  in  the  year  1480  I  Then  were 
the  massive  walls  and  gates  entire.  The 
Castle,  with  its  magnificent  keep,  ‘  the 
fairest  tower  in  Western  land,’  proudly 
reared  its  head — now  levelled  with  the 
earth  —  ‘  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,' 
The  two  beautiful  Churches  of  the  Francis¬ 
cans  and  Carmelites ;  one  with  its  slender 
spire,  the  other  with  its  handsome  tower — ■ 
each  then  rivalling  the  neiglibouring  Church 
of  St.  Stephen ;  and  now  only  known  by 
their  sites.  So  many  windows  ‘  richly 
dight  ’  with  iridical  colours  —  shrines  and 
altars  of  exquisite  carving — all  demolished 
by  indiscriminating  zeal,  or  hidden  from  the 
sight  by  worse  taste.”  P.  x. 

Let  any  man  imagine  bow  injured 
would  be  the  view  of  a  City,  where  no 
church-spires  or  tourers  enlivened  the 
heapish  mass,  and  they  will  see  the 
justice  of  Mr.  Dallaway’s  observation. 
Oxford,  where  the  ancient  buildings 
have  been  in  the  main  preserved,  will 
show,  that  to  rob  even  a  good  City  of 
its  fine  ancient  buildings,  is  like  de¬ 
priving  a  beautiful  woman  of  her 
teeth. 

The  first  object  of  Mr.  Dallaway’s 
attention  is  the  Tower  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Stephen,  which  he  compares 
with  that  of  Taunton  and  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Gloucester.  The  dimensions  of 
St.  Stephen’s  are,  to  the  gargouilles,  or 
water-spouts,  1 18  feet ;  and  from  thence 
to  the  summit  of  the  j)innacles,  15; 
making  a  total  of  133  feet ;  and  a  dia¬ 
meter  of  fourteen  feet  by  twelve  ;  a 
proportion  wdiich,  in  the  first  consi¬ 
deration  of  it,  seems  to  be  scarcely  re¬ 
ducible  to  practice.  Mr.  Dallaw'ay 
says,  that 

“Tower  Architecture,  of  the  most  perfect 
construction,  appeared  in  its  zenith  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century.  The 
jmnciple  (he  adds)  by  which  I  conceive  the 
intrinsic  beauty  either  of  a  tower  or  spire  to  be 
constituted  is,  the  concentration  of  the  or¬ 
namental  particles  in  one  division  of  the 
structure.  Where  (comparing  it  to  a  co¬ 
lumn)  the  shaft  Is  plain,  as  in  this  instance, 
the  capital  should  be  exuberant.  Where 
the  base  of  the  spire  is  most  richly  orna¬ 
mented,  the  broche,  or  spire,  should  be 
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plain  and  entire,  as  in  St.  Mary’s  at  Ox¬ 
ford.”  P.  14. 

The  ingenious  Author  of  the  “Ar¬ 
chitecture  of  Magdalen  College,  Ox¬ 
ford*,”  a  work  of  much  judgment  and 
taste,  observes  (p.  26),  that  the  Tower 
is  one  of  the  superiorities  of  the  Gothic 
over  the  Grecian  style  ;  because,  in  the 
former,  it  is  not  an  awkward  or  re- 
dundate  appendage,  while,  in  the  latter, 
it  w’ould  nave  an  inharmoriious  ctlcct. 

Rich  and  fine  as  we  admit  the  Tower 
of  St.  Stephen’s  to  he,  and  reluctant  as 
we  are  to  detract  from  even  the  smallest 
of  its  numerous  beauties,  we  do  not 
like  the  slenderness  of  that,  nor  of  Bos¬ 
ton  steeple.  VVe  consider  it  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  attempt  in  the  Architect* to 
unite  ill  one  the  spire  and  tower,  to 
melt  down  the  heaviness  of  the  latter 
in  the  lightness  of  the  spire,  and  thus 
to  spoil  both,  by  neglecting  those  due 
proportions  of  each  on  wliich  the  per¬ 
fection  depends  ;  and  besides,  we  think 
that  a  chimney  character  should  he 
avoided  lu  towers.  VVe  should  rather 
call  those  mentioned,  Boston  and  St. 
Stephen,  superb  and  elegant  curiosities, 
than  patterns  or  models  of  a  correct 
style.  (To  be  continued.) 


80.  Nugae  Chirurgicae;  or,  a  Biographical 
Miscellany,  illustrative  (if  a  CoLLeclvm  of 
Professional  Portraits.  By  William  Wadd, 
Es(i.  F.  L.  S.  Surgeo7i  Extraordinary  to 
the  King,  iHic.  life.  8vo.  pp.  280.  Long¬ 
man  a7ui  Co. 

THE  professional  abilities  of  Mr. 
Wadd  are  well  known ;  and  his  talents 
as  an  artist,  evinced  by  some  of  the 
best  illustrations  of  morbid  anatomy  by 
his  own  hand,  have  been  more  than 
once  noticed  in  our  pages.  Possessed 
of  this  exquisite  taste  for  art,  it  is  na¬ 
tural  he  should  have  formed  a  Collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Portraits  of  his  Professional 
Brethren,  many  of  wliich,  we  per¬ 
ceive,  are  the  production  of  his  own 
pencil.  When  once  possessed  of  this 
valuable  Collection,  it  is  again  very  na¬ 
tural  he  should  have  been  desirous  of 
acquiring  information  relative  to  the 
worthies  whose  portraits  he  had  thus 
brought  together.  This  was  the  origin 
of  the  present  publication,  the  result 
of  Jiis  few  leisure  hours  fVom  the  la¬ 
bours  of  his  jirofession  ;  and  the  work 
is  calculated  to  add  to  his  w'cll-earncd 
reputation. 


*  Reviewed  in  our  last  Volume,  ii.  ssi. 

The 
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The  first  portion  of  the  volume  is  a 
Catalogue  of  one  of  the  most  extensive 
Collections  ever  brought  together  of 
the  Portraits  of  Medical  Men  of  every 
denomination,  from  the  earliest  times 
to  the  present. 

It  appears  to  have  been  Mr.  VVadd’s 
original  intention  to  have  confined  his 
attention  to  a  mere  catalogue  of  the 
prints  in  his  Collection;  and  that  the 
nlcmorabilia,  which  form  the  second 
portion  of  the  volume,  was  an  after¬ 
thought;  as  in  this  portion  of  his  work 
he  again  frequently  introduces  the  same 
individual  he  had  noticed  in  the  former. 

These  Memorabilia  are  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  part  of  the  Work;  they  are 
evidently  the  result  of  much  and  varied 
reading,  and  are  suited  equally  to  the 
gens  du  monde  and  to  the  professional 
world. 

“  In  the  compilation  of  this  work,  it  has 
been  the  author’s  endeavour  to  blend  the 
*  utile’  with  the  ‘dulce;’  and  he  has  at  least 
succeeded,  so  far  as  regards  himself,  in  ac¬ 
quiring  an  acquaintance  with  the  Medici 
family  (not  Mr.  Roscoe’s),  and  has  fami¬ 
liarized  himself  both  with  the  learned  and 
the  ignorant,  the  regulars  and  the  irregu¬ 
lars,  of  his  profession  ;  in  short,  witli  what 
may  be  denominated  the  Republic  of  Medi¬ 
cine  :  for  he  has  looked  at  them  till  he 
could  identify  the  very  wigs  that  would 
have  met  together  in  a  consultation,  from 
the  time  of  RadcliflFe  and  Garth  down  to 
Pitcairn  and  Fothergill. 

“And  here  the  Author  would  fain  depre¬ 
cate,  in  the  words  of  Andrew  Borde,  the 
anger  of  those  ‘  Egregious  doctors,  and  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  eximious  and  arcane  science  of 
Physic,’  who  might  otherwise  ‘  exasperate 
themselves  against  him  for  writing  this  little 
volume,’  by  stating,  that  he  has  refrained 
from  descanting  upon  the  merits  of  living 
characters,  further  than  by  transcribing,  in 
some  few  instances,  the  testimony  that 
others  have  borne  to  their  worth  and  abi¬ 
lities.” 

Mr.  Wathl  touches  with  great  deli¬ 
cacy  those  who  may  be  said  to  have 
been  of  our  day;  giving  sketches  of 
character  rather  than  complete  me¬ 
moirs.  II is  work,  however,  contains 
so  many  excellent  anecdotes,  that  we 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  give  ourlleaders 
a  few  specimens. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  Work,  Dr. 
Adams  is  noticed.  He  was 

“  The  youngest  son  of  a  respectable  me¬ 
dical  practitioner  in  the  City,  and  may  be 
said  to  have  entered  into  and  continued  in 
the  world,  for  threescore  years,  in  a  con¬ 
stant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  every 
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possible  appendage  to  the  healing  art; 
hospitals  and  lecture-rooms  were  the  scenes 
of  action  with  him  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  Influenced,  however,  both  by  a  love 
and  taste  for  classical  literature,  he  aimed  at 
the  higher  branches  of  the  profession,  and 
in  1796  he  obtained  a  diploma,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  Licentiate  of  the  College  of  Phy¬ 
sicians.  He  was  an  excellent  physician,  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  a  good  man.” 

In  the  Memorabilia,  the  second  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Work,  Mr.  Wadd  adds  to 
the  former  article . 

“  Dr,  Adams  was  such  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  John  Hunter,  that  his  thoughts 
and  words  were  ever  about  ‘  Hunter,’  and 
he  acted  to  the  anti-Hun terians  as  if  they 
were  his  personal  enemies.  This  zeal  pro¬ 
duced  his  work  on  ‘  Morbid  Poisons,”  on 
which  his  fame,  as  a  writer  and  speculative 
enquirer,  chiefly  rests.  He  was  enthusiastic 
in  everything  ;  in  his  profession,  in  his  reli¬ 
gion,  and  his  politics  ;  and  it  is  not  impro¬ 
bable  that  he  would  have  been  more  conspi¬ 
cuous  in  the  medical,  if  he  had  been  less  so 
in  the  political  world. — His  death  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  compound  fracture  of  the  leg, 
of  which  he  died  suddenly,  a  fortnight  after 
the  accident.  He  lies  buried,  with  his  an¬ 
cestors,  in  Bunhill  Fields,  with  the  simple 
motto  of  ‘  Vir  Justus  et  bonus !’  emphatic 
and  true.” 

Baillie,  Dr.  Matthew. 

“Tlie  elegant  pen  of  the  Sexagenarian 
has  lightly  touched  the  character  of  this 
eminent  physician  and  anatomist,  and  com¬ 
pares  him  to  David  Pitcairn :  ‘  It  might, 
indeed,’  he  remarks,  ‘  be  said  of  them  that 
they  were  pene  gemelli,  7ieque  in  ulla  re 
valde  dissimiles.’  They  rose  in  their  profes¬ 
sion  by  the  exercise  of  similar  talents,  and 
simllai'  endowments.  ‘  Both  were  remark¬ 
able  for  a  strenuous  diligence  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  themselves  in  their  profession ;  both 
were  eminently  gifted  with  strong  sense, 
sound  judgment,  acute  discrimination,  and 
patient  investigation.’  The  accomplished 
scholar  who  dictated  these  sentiments  is  no 
more,  and  since  these  pages  were  in  the 
press  the  illustrious  object  of  them  has 
ceased  to  exist,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
public,  and  the  still  greater  loss  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  who  will  long  remember  the  virtues 
that  adorned  him,  as  a  physician  and  a  man. 

“Dr.  Johnson  has  said,  that  ‘a  physi¬ 
cian  in  a  great  city  is  the  mere  plaything  of 
fortune ;  his  degree  of  reputation  is  for  the 
most  part  casual ;  they  that  employ  him 
know  not  his  excellence,  they  that  reject 
him  know  not  his  deficiency ;’  but  Baillie 

V  ' 

was  the  physician  of  the  profession,  the 
elect  of  those  who  were  able  to  appreciate 
talent,  and  greater  praise  cannot  be  given. 
It  is  true  the  fortuitous  circumstance  of 
Pitcairn’s  retirement  brought  him  suddenly, 

from 
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from  teacliing  the  elements  of  his  art,  to 
the  active  pVactice  of  it.  He  was  prepared, 
however,  tf)  take  the  highest  post,  by  a  life 
devoted  to  science,  by  many  valuable  endow¬ 
ments,  and,  above  all,  by  some  of  the  most 
amiable  qualities  that  adorn  the  human  cha¬ 
racter.  He  was,  in  every  point,  a  safe  man 
to  the  patient  and  to  the  practitioner. 

“  Dr.  iiaillle  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
of  opulence  being  obtained  solely  by  medi¬ 
cal  practice;  for  few  indeed  are  they  among 
the  professors  of  science,  ».hen  compared 
with  the  mercantile  crowd,  who  are  enabled 
to  offer  at  that  shrine,  which  is  the  general 
criterion  of  modern  greatness.” 

“  Castro,  Jacob  de. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Corporation  of  Surgeons,  after  their  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  Barbers  in  the  year  1746.  On 
which  occasion  Bonnel  Thornton  suggested 
^ToUitc  Barherum*  for  their  motto. 

The  Barber-surgeons  had  a  bye-law,  by 
which  they  levied  ten  pounds  on  any  person 
who  should  dissect  a  body  out  of  their  hall 
without  leave.  The  separation  did  away  this 
and  other  impediments  to  the  improvement 
of  surgery  in  England,  which  previously 
had  been  chiefly  cultivated  in  France.  The 
Barber-surgeon  in  those  days  was  known  by 
his  pole,  the  reason  of  which  is  sought  for 
by  a  querist  in  ‘the  Bi’itish  Apollo,”  fol. 
Lond.  1708,  No.  3; 

‘  Tde  know'whyhe  that  selleth  Ale 
Hangs  out  a  chequer’d  Part  per  pale ; 

And  why  a  Barber  at  Port-hole 
Puts  forth  a  party-colour’d  Pole  ?’ 

Answer. 

‘  In  antient  Rome,  when  men  lov’d  fighting. 
And  wounds  and  scars  took  much  delight  in. 
Man-menders  then  had  noble  pay. 

Which  we  call  Surgeons  to  this  day. 

'Twas  order’d  that  a  huge  long  Pole, 

With  Bason  deck’d,  should  grace  the  Hole, 
To  guide  the  wounded,  who  unlopt 
Could  walk,  on  stumps  the  others  hopt : 

But,  when  they  ended  all  their  Wars, 

And  men  grew  out  of  love  with  scars. 

Their  Trade  decaying ;  to  keep  swimming. 
They  joyn’d  the  other  Trade  of  trimming ; 
And  to  their  Poles,  to  publish  either. 

Thus  twisted  both  their  Trades  together.’ 

“  From  Brand’s  ‘  History  of  Newcastle,’ 
we  find  that  there  was  a  branch  of  the  fra¬ 
ternity  in  that  place;  as  at  a  meeting,  1742, 
of  the  Bai-bcr-chirurgeons,  it  was  ordered, 
that  they  should  not  shave  on  a  Sunday,  and 
‘  that  no  brother  shave  John  Robinson,  till 
he  j)ays  what  he  owes  to  Robert  Shafto.’ 
Speaking  of  the  ‘  grosse  ignorance  of  the 
Barbers,’  a  facetious  author  says,  ‘This 
puts  me  in  minde  of  a  Barber  who,  after  he 
had  cupped  me  (as  the  Physitian  had  pre¬ 
scribed),  to  turn  away  a  catarrhe,  asked  me 
if  I  would  be  sacrificed.  Scarified  f  said  I  : 
did  the  Physitian  tell  you  any  such  thing 
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No  (quoth  he),  but  I  have  sacrificed  many, 
who  liave  been  the  better  for  it.  Then 
musing  a  little  with  myselfe,  I  told  him, 
surely.  Sir,  you  mistake  yourself,  you  meane 
scarified.  O,  Sir,  by  your  favour  (quoth 
he),  I  have  ever  heard  it  called  sacrificing} 
and  as  for  scarifying,  I  never  heard  of  it 
before.  In  a  word,  I  could  by  no  meana 
perswade  him  but  that  it  was  the  Barber  s 
office  to  sacrifice  men.  Since  which  time  I 
never  saw  any  man  in  a  Barber’s  hands,  but 
that  sacrificing  Barber  came  to  my  mind.’ 

“  Cheselden,  JVilliam. 

“  This  friend  of  Pope  had  himself  a  knack 
at  rhyming,  and  he  was  more  gratified  by  a 
compliment  on  a  well-turned  extempore 
stanza  than  by  being  called,  what  in  fact 
he  was,  the  first  operator  in  Europe.  That 
he  did  not  equal  the  famed  translator  of 
Homer,  the  following  couplet,  produced  by 
a  melancholy  accident  at  St.  Tlioraas’s,  will 
clearly  prove.  A  young  Surgeon,  soon  after 
his  election,  had  occasion  to  take  off  a  limb, 
but  in  the  hurry  of  business  neglected  se¬ 
curing  the  vessels ;  the  patient  of  course 
expired  soon  after  he  was  conveyed  to  bed. 
It  will  naturally  be  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  such  an  omission  should  escape  the 
notice  of  the  experienced  practitioners  at 
the  young  man’s  elbow ;  under  these  feel¬ 
ings,  and  with  tills  conviction,  Cheselden 
wrote  as  follows : 

‘  Poor - !  he  did  as  well  as  he  could. 

The  crowd  who  stood  round  him  were  guilty 
of  blood !’ 

“  Cheselden  read  lectures  on  anatomy  at 
the  early  age  of  22,  of  which  the  Syllabus 
was  first  printed  in  1711.  Such  lectures 
were  not  then  very  common  in  England, 
having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Bussiere,  a 
French  refugee,  a  Surgeon  of  high  repute 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Till  then, 
popular  prejudice  had  run  so  high  against 
the  practice  of  dissection,  that  the  civil 
power  could  not,  without  difficulty,  accom¬ 
modate  the  Surgeons  with  proper  subjects. 
Their  pupils,  therefore,  were  under  the  un¬ 
avoidable  necessity  of  attending  the  Univer¬ 
sities,  or  other  public  seminaries  of  medi¬ 
cine  andsurcrerv;  the  Anatomist  who  wished 
to  investigate  the  subject  more  minutely 
being  unable  to  gratify  his  inclination.” 

“  Cordus,  Euricus, 

who  was  accustomed  to  receive  his  fees  only 
at  the  tennination  of  his  patient’s  disease, 
describes,  in  a  facetious  epigram,  the  prac¬ 
titioner  at  three  different  times,  in  three 
different  characters : 

‘  Tres  medicus  facies  habet ;  unam,  quaudo 
rogatur 

Angelicam ;  mox  est,  cum  juvat,  ipse  Deus. 
Post  ubi  curato,  poscit  sua  praemia,  raorbo, 

Horridus  apparet,  terribilisque  Sathan.’  , 

Three 
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Three  foces  wcnrs  the  Doctor ;  when  first 
sought  [wrought : 

An  angel’s  —  and  a  god’s  the  cure  half 
But  when,  that  cure  complete,  he  seeks  his 
fee. 

The  Devil  looks  then  less  teri'lble  than  he. 

Tills  epigram  is  illustrated  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conversation,  which  passed  between 
Bouvart  and  a  French  Marquis,  whom  he 
had  attended  during  a  long  and  severe  indis¬ 
position.  As  he  entered  the  chamber  on  a 
certain  occasion,  he  was  thus  addressed  by 
his  patient ;  ‘  Good  day  to  you,  Mr.  Bou- 
vart,J  feel  quite  in  spirits,  and  think  my 
my  fever  has  left  me.’  ‘  I  am  sure  of  it,’ 
replied  the  Doctor  ;  ‘  the  very  first  expres¬ 
sion  yon  used  convinces  me  of  it.’  ‘  Pray 
explain  yourself.’  ‘  Nothing  more  easy  :  in 
the  first  days  of  your  illness,  when  your  life 
was  in  danger,  I  was  your  dearest  friend; 
as  you  began  to  get  better,  I  was  your  good 
Bouvart;  and  now  I  am  Mr.  Bouvart;  de¬ 
pend  upon  it  you  are  quite  recovered.” 

“  Bouvart’s  observation  was  grounded  on 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  every  day’s 
experience  shews,  that  *  aceipe  dum  dolet* 
should  be  the  medical  man’s  motto,  particu  - 
larly  the  more  laborious  branches  of  the 
profession,  whose  remuneration  comes  when 
the  impressions  of  fear,  hope,  and  gratitude, 
ate  almost  effaced,  and  who  are  then  often 
paid  with  indifference,  hesitation,  reluctance, 
and  reproach.” 

Mr.  Wadd  does  ample  justice  to  the 
character  of  his  master,  the  late  Sir 
James  Earle: 

“  Educated  under  the  illustrious  Pott, 
connected  with  him  by  one  of  the  closest 
ties  of  consanguinity,  he  early  imbibed  from 
him  that  zeal  and  interest  for  the  profession 
which  distinguished  him  through  life.  Ho¬ 
nourable  in  his  intercourse  with  his  brethren 
of  the  profession;  modest,  but  firm  in  deli¬ 
vering  his  opinion;  with  a  peculiar  suavity 
of  manner,  he  at  once  gained  the  confidence 
of  his  patient  in  his  judgment  and  in  his 
I  humanity. — His  Dissertation  on  the  opera- 
;  tion  of  Lithotomy  affords  useful  and  im- 
i  portant  hints  to  the  Surgeon ;  his  own 
success  in  that  operation  evinced  his  dex¬ 
terity  and  skill. — His  proposal  for  a  new  me¬ 
thod  of  extracting  the  opaque  chrlstalline 
lens  displays  much  ingenuity. — But  while 
the  w'orld  lasts  it  will  have  reason  to  remem¬ 
ber  with  gratitude  the  name  of  Earle.  That 
frequent  disease,  the  hydrocele,  is  now  no 
longer  dreaded.  Previous  to  his  time,  the 
common  way  of  curing  Hydrocele  was  by  a 
severe  operation,  which  required  a  long  con¬ 
finement.  But  the  present  manner  of  treat¬ 
ing  it,  now  generally  adopted,  is  attended 
with  very  little  pain,  and  scarcely  any  con¬ 
finement.  For  this  improvement  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Sir  James  Earle.  Not  that  he 
was  the  first  who  suggested  this  operation, 
hut  he  was  the  first  who  practised  It,  and 
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brought  it  Into  general  use. — Sir  James  had 
been  in  a  declining  state  of  health  for  some 
time,  under  which  he  gradually  sunk  with¬ 
out  pain,  and  expired  regretted  by  all  who 
knew  him,  and  with  the  resignation  of  a 
man  possessing  the  consciousness  of  a  life 
well  spent,  the  conviction  that  he  had  not 
lived  in  vain.” 

In  the  Second  Portion  of  the  Work, 
jMr.  Wadd  again  dwells,  with  evident 
pleasure,  on  the  character  of  his  Master: 

“  Some  circumstances  attending  Sir  James 
Earle’s  death  very  much  resemble  those  of 
Dr.  Hunter.  ‘  The  latter  moments  of  whose 
life,’  says  his  biographer,  ‘  exhibited  an  In¬ 
stance  of  philosophical  calmness  and  forti¬ 
tude  that  well  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
Turning  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Combe,  ‘  If  1  had 
strength  enough  to  hold  a  pen,’  said  he,  ‘  I 
would  write  how  easy  and  pleasant  a  thing 
it  is  to  die.’  The  last  act  of  Sir  James 
Earle’s  life  was  to  resign  the  honourable 
office  of  Governor  of  the  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  which  he  did  the  day  before  he  died. 
Having  composedly  written  a  letter  of  resig¬ 
nation,  which  he  entrusted  to  Mr.  Norris, 
and  having  arranged  with  him  everything 
connected  with  public  business,  he  said,  ‘  I 
have  now  finished  all  that  relates  to  this  life  ; 
it  only  remains  to  wait  patiently  the  hour  of 
death,  which  I  feel  cannot  be  far  off,  and  if 
it  pleases  God  this  night,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.’ — Sir  James  Earle  is  entitled  to  profes¬ 
sional  distinction  as  a  writer  ;  his  Treatises 
on  the  Hydrocele  and  on  the  Stone,  and 
his  Notes  on  Pott’s  Works,  are  the  result 
of  accurate  observation  and  extensive  practice. 

“  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  as  to  the  principle  on  which  Earle’s 
mode  effects  the  cure  of  Plydrocele,  there 
can  be  none  as  to  Its  superiority  over  all 
other  operations.  The  universality  of  its 
adoption,  the  facility  with  which  it  is  per¬ 
formed,  and  the  comparatively  slight  suffer¬ 
ing  of  the  patient,  justifies  the  calling  it 
‘  one  of  the  most  perfect  operations  in 
surgery.’ 

“  His  Treatise  on  Lithotomy  affords 
practical,  useful,  and  important  hints ;  and 
his  dexterity  is  evinced  by  a  singular  record 
of  success.  ‘  My  first  operation,’  says  Sir 
James,  ‘was  in  the  year  1770,  at  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Hospital,  after  which  I  occa¬ 
sionally  performed  it,  in  the  absence  of  the 
principal  Surgeons,  till  1776,  when,  from 
the  accidental  inability  of  Mr.  Crane,  the 
operative  part  of  his  duty  devolved  upon 
me  :  from  that  time,  I  have  operated  upon 
one-third  of  all  the  Stone  patients  who  have 
been  received  into  that  house,  besides  many 
in  private.  In  the  earliest  part  of  that  pe¬ 
riod,  not  foreseeing  that  I  should  one  day 
wish  to  recollect  them,  I  was  not  attentive 
to  make  memoranda  of  every  case  which  oc¬ 
curred;  I  have  an  account  of  47  ;  but  the 
total  amount,  unfortunately,  I  have  no 

means 
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means  of  ascertaining.  However,  I  feel  tlio 
greatest  possible  satisfaction  in  being  able 
to  declare,  that  of  all  the  patients  I  have 
ever  cut  for  the  Stone,  in  public  or  In  pri¬ 
vate,  one  only  did  not  recover  !  and  as  there 
were  peculiarities  in  the  case  of  that  person, 
in  justice  to  the  operation  they  should  be 
noticed.  Among  the  number  of  patients 
also,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  many  bad 
subjects,  from  age  and  from  constituth>n,  as 
I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  rejected  one ;  yet 
out  of  them  all,  I  repeat,  that  this  young 
man  alone  did  not  recover,’ 

“This  account  was  published  1796, 
making  a  period  of  26  years.” 

“  Grcalraksy  FalenLine. 

“  This  singular  person,  according  to  Mr. 
Boyle,  was  of  ‘  great  honesty  and  exemplary 
sobriety,’  taking  no  gratuity  for  his  per¬ 
formances  ;  and  curing  a  prodigious  numl>er 
of  cases  wliere  King  Charles  11.  had  failed, 
as  testified  by  Boyle,  Cudworth,  Bishop 
Wilkins,  and  the  wisest  of  all  Surgeons, 
Surgeon  Wiseman,  who  affirms  that  the 
King’s  touch  had  cured  more  in  one  year 
than  all  the  Surgeons  in  London  had  done 
in  an  age  1  An  hereditary  race  of  Machaons, 
in  Scotland,  of  the  name  of  Macdonald, 
have  subsequently  performed  the  same  0^)6- 
ration,  calling  it  Glacath,  which  is,  handling 
the  part  affected,  and  muttering  certain 
words.  They  also  were  of  ‘  great  honesty,’ 
and  never  accepted  of  a  fee  on  any  entreaty. 

“After  the  Restoration,  great  multitudes 
flocked  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  Royal 
touch,  insomuch  that  ‘six  or  seven  persons 
were  crushed  to  death,  pressing  at  the 
Chirurgeon’s  doore  for  tickets.’  Evelyn  s 
Joum.  vol.  11.  p.  571.  In  1682  the  King 
touched  8677;  and  Browne  remarks,  that 
notwithstanding  the  numbers  were  so  great 
as  to  amount  to  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  whole  nation,  yet,  upon  any  new  de¬ 
claration  of  healing,  they  went  again  as  fast 
as  if  none  had  applied  before,  ‘  A  thing  as 
monstrous  as  strange  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  began  to  decline  :  Oliver  Cromwell 
tried  in  vain  to  exercise  this  Royal  preroga¬ 
tive ;  and,  in  1684,  Thomas  Rosewell  was 
tried  for  high  treason,  because  he  spoke 
with  contempt  of  King  Charles’s  pretensions 
to  the  cure  of  Scrophula.  Charles  Bernard, 
who  had  made  this  touching  the  subject  of 
raillery  all  his  life-time,  till  he  became  Ser¬ 
jeant  Surgeon,  and  found  it  a  good  perqui¬ 
site,  solved  all  difficulties  by  saying  with  a 
jeer,  ‘  Really  one  could  not  have  thought  it, 
if  one  liaxl  not  seen  it.’ 

“  The  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  in  his 
‘  Observations  on  our  antient  Statutes,’  p. 
107,  tells  us  of  an  old  man,  a  witness  in  a 
cause,  who  averred,  that  when  Queen  Anno 
was  at  Oxford  she  touched  him,  whilst  a 
child,  for  the  Evil.  Mr.  Jkrrington,  when 
he  had  finished  his  evidence,  ‘  asked  him 
whether  he  was  really  cured,  upon  which  he 
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answ'ered,  with  a  significant  smile,  that  he 
believed  himself  never  to  have  had  a  com¬ 
plaint  that  deserved  to  be  considered  as  the 
Evil,  but  that  his  parents  were  poor,  and 
had  no  objection  to  the  Int  of  Gold.’  This 
accounts  for  the  great  resort  of  patients, 
and  the  supposed  miraculous  cures  on  this 
occasion. 

“This  now  exploded  royal  gift  is  thus 
described  by  Shakspeare : 

- ‘  Strangely  visited  people. 

All  swolo  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  Surgery,  he  cures  ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks. 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers.”  Macuetu. 

“  The  origin  of  touching  for  King’s  Evil 
is  thus  accounted  for  by  Stow,  in  his  ‘An¬ 
nals  ;’  a  young  woman,  afflicted  with  the 
disorder  alluded  to  in  a  very  alarming  and 
disgusting  degree,  and  feeling  the  uneasiness 
and  pain  consequent  to  it  in  her  sleep, 
dreamed  that  she  should  be  cured  by  the 
simple  operation  of  having  the  part  washed 
by  the  King.  Application  was  made  by  her 
friends,  and  Edward  humanely  cr)n8ented  to 
undertake  the  disagreeable  task :  a  basin  of 
water  was  brought,  and  he  carefully  softened 
the  tumors  till  the  skin  broke,  and  the  con¬ 
tents  were  discharged :  the  sign  of  the  cross 
was  added,  and  the  female  retired,  with  tfti 
assurance  of  his  protection  during  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  cure,  which  was  effected 
within  a  week. 

“The  obsolete  practice  of  Greatraks  has, 
in  a  degree,  appeared  again  in  the  shape  of 
friction^  and  has  revived  in  full  force  in  the 
process  of  thumbing  and  rubbing,  as  applied 
by  certain  adepts  to  distortions,  who  have 
not  the  same  scrupulous  difficulties  that 
(xreatraks  and  the  Macdonalds  had  about 
the  Honorarium.” 

“  John  Hill. 

“  Originally  an  apothecary  in  St.  Mar- 
tin’s-lane ;  a  physician  of  that  class  who 
prepare  and  recommend  their  own  medicines  ; 
a  periodical  writer  of  some  merit,  but  tempted, 
by  overweaning  vanity  and  a  flippant  pen,  to 
treat  his  literary  contemporaries  with  pert- 
ness,  insolence,  and  contempt,  though  they 
were,  in  most  instances,  his  superiors  in 
knowledge  and  acquirements. 

“  There  is  scarcely  a  department  of  lite¬ 
rature  in  which  he  has  not  tried  his  strength ; 
from  a  guinea  quarto,  on  ‘  God  and  Nature,’ 
to  an  eighteenpenny  pamphlet,  ‘  On  Snuff¬ 
taking.’ 

“In  answer  to  the  general  resentment 
which  his  assurance  and  preposterous  affec¬ 
tation  excited,  he  used  to  reply,  ‘  The  dull 
rogues  are  envious  of  the  very  flattering  re¬ 
ception  which  merit  like  mine  insures  from 
a  discerning  public.  They  cannot  endure 
that  I  should  monopolize  and  enjoy  the 
smiles  of  all  that  is  beautiful,  witty,  and  ele¬ 
gant  in  the  beau  monde.' 
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“  The  sin  of  Dr.  Hill  was  insufferable  va¬ 
nity,  and  a  reason  may  perhaps  bo  pleaded 
in  excuse  for  him,  in  common  with  many 
others  who  have  been  the  artificers  of  their 
own  fortune,  and  who  have  raised  themselves 
from  obscurity,  poverty,  and  insignificance, 
that,  liaving  attained  what  others  have 
toiled  for  in  vain,  it  is  placed  to  the  account 
of  superior  capacity,  judgment,  and  dex¬ 
terity.” 

Maymie,  Sir  Theodore, 

“  May  be  considered  one  of  the  earliest 
reformers  of  the  practice  of  Physic.  He 
left  some  papers  written  in  elegant  Latin,  in 
the  Ashmolean  Collection,  which  contain 
many  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  first 
invention  of  several  medicines,  and  the  state 
of  Physic  at  that  period.  Petitot,  the  cele¬ 
brated  enameller,  owed  his  success  in  colour¬ 
in':  to  some  chemical  secrets  communicated 
to  him  by  Sir  Theodore. 

“  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and, 
among  others,  wrote  a  book  of  receipts  in 
cookery.  Many  were  the  good  and  savoury 
things  invented  by  Sir  Theodore :  his 
maxims,  and  those  of  Sir  John  Hill,  under 
the  cloak  of  Mrs.  Glasse,  might  have  di¬ 
rected  our  stew-pans  to  this  hour,  but  for 
the  more  scientific  Instmctions  of  the  re¬ 
nowned  Mrs.  Rundall,  or  of  the  still  more 
scientific  Dr.  Kitchener,  who  has  verified 
the  old  adage  that  the  ‘  Kitchen  is  the  hand¬ 
maid  to  Physic;  and  if  it  be  true  that  we 
are  to  regard  a  *  good  cook  as  in  the  nature 
of  a  good  physician,’  then  is  Dr.  Kitchener 
the  best  physician  that  ever  condescended  to 
treat  ‘  de  re  cullnaria.’ 

“  Sir  Theodore  may,  in  a  degree,  be  said 
to  have  fallen  a  victim  to  lad  cookery;  for 
he  is  reported  to  have  died  of  the  effects  of 
bad  wine,  which  he  drank  at  a  tavern  in  the 
Strand.  He  foretold  it  would  be  fatal,  and 
died,  as  it  were,  out  of  compliment  to  his 
own  prediction.” 

After  perusing  these  copious  ex¬ 
tracts,  tvhich  we  have  selected  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  a  variety  of  others  equally 
interesting,  we  doubt  not  that  our 
readers  will  join  us  in  the  hope  that 
these  N  ugae  *  ’’  may  form  the  first  por¬ 
tion  only  of  a  collection  of  biographi¬ 
cal  sketches  with  which  Mr.  Wadd 
may  be  induced  to  favour  the  publick. 


81.  A  Letter  to  a  Clergyman,  on  the  pecu¬ 
liar  Tenets  of  the  present  Day.  By  R. 
Bransby  Cooper,  Esq.  M.P.  Svo.  j)p.9A. 
Rivingtons. 

*  The  Christian  name  of  Dr.  Mead  in  p. 
2.88,  is  by  a  mistake  printed  ‘‘Edward,”  in¬ 
stead  of  “Richard.”  It  is  correctly  given 
in  p.  1 1 1 . 

Gent.  Mag.  April,  1824. 
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THE  service  rendered  to  the  Church 
by  the  literary  support  of  laymen  of 
station  is  incalculable,  because  it  is 
not  considered  a  professional  but  a 
conscientious  matter,  founded  on  dis¬ 
interested  motive,  and  exeeuted  on  phi¬ 
lanthropic  intentions.  The  service  con¬ 
sists  in  the  superior  popularity,  and,  of 
course,  more  extensive  inculcation  of 
the  sentiments  of  such  authors.  There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  but  the  religious 
Spectators  of  Addison,  and  the  Fasts 
and  festivals  of  Nelson,  may  be  ad¬ 
duced  as  instances  of  the  justice  of  our 
observations. 

Mr.  Cooper  (whose  pamphlet  every 
clergyman  ought  to  circulate)  intro¬ 
duces  his  Letter  by  a  proper  reproba¬ 
tion  of  Calvinists,  who,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  “  committed  all  the 
crimes  of  devils,  tinder  the  assumed 
title  of  Christians,”  and  whose  founder, 
Calvin,  he  says, 

“Seems  to  have  felt  a  diabolical  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  vilifying  his  Creator.  He  says, 

‘  All  men  are  not  created  in  an  equal  condi¬ 
tion,  but  eternal  life  is  pre-ordained  to  some, 
eternal  damnation  to  others.  He  governs 
the  elect  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  also  com¬ 
pels  the  compliances  of  the  reprobate.  To 
render  them  more  convicted  and  inexcus¬ 
able,  he  insinuates  himself  into  their  minds 
as  far  as  his  goodness  can  be  tasted  without 
the  spirit  of  adoption.  They  are  raised  up 
by  the  just  but  inscrutable  judgment  of 
God,  to  Illustrate  his  glory  by  their  damna¬ 
tion.’  The  pen  recoils  with  horror  from  the 
task  of  quoting  these  horrid  blasphemies.” 
pp.  92,  93. 

Mr.  Cooper  very  judiciously  ob¬ 
serves,  that  there  is  nothing  in  Pa¬ 
ganism  half  so  shocking  as  this  doc¬ 
trine  ;  and  shows,  by  a  very  ingenious 
illustration,  that  every  attempt  to  sof¬ 
ten  down  the  doctrine,  only  terminates 
in  the  same  thing,  making  God  guilty 
of  murder,  in  arbitrarily  depriving  us  of 
eternal  life.  Philosophers,  however, 
know  that  such  a  doctrine  is  absolutely 
silly. 

Mr.  Cooper  then  proceeds  to  the 
leading  topics  of  evangelical  preaching, 
as  follows. 

1 .  A  Calvinisiic  exaggeration  of  the 
corruption  of  man  since  the  fall.  In 
answer  Mr.  Cooper  observes,  that  we 
arc  naturally  endowed  with  a  tendency 
to  both  good  and  evil  (p.  g),  and  he 
proves  this  by  the  examples  of  Abel, 
Enoch,  Noah,  and  other  worthies  of 
the  Old  Testament)  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
mark 
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mark  of  St.  Paul  (Rom.  c.  vil.),  that 
lie  delights  in  the  law  of  God  after  the 
inward  man.  pp.  8 — 13. 

2.  The  depreciation  of  the  Sacra¬ 
ments^  as  means  of  grace ;  and  parti¬ 
cularly  of  haptism,  as  the  sign  of  re¬ 
generation.  Air.  (yooper  here  quotes 
the  text,  “  unless  a  man  he  born  of 
water  and  of  the  Spirit,  he  cannot  en¬ 
ter  into  the  kingdom  of  Ciod  and 
proceeds  to  a  solid  confutation  of  such 
a  disrespect  for  the  commands  and  doc¬ 
trines  of  (hirist.  Nearly  allied  to  this 
erroneous  tenet,  he  adds,  is  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  dividing  all  persons  in  a  Chris¬ 
tian  congregation  into  the  converted 
and  unconverted,  pp.  15 — 26. 

3.  The  preaching  of  Faith  without 
works,  under  an  opinioti  that  either 
they  are  not  reqtdsite  to  salvation,  or 
that  they  ivill  inevitahly  Jiow  from  a 
real  faith,  and  therefore  need  not  he 
enforced.  This  opinion  Air.  Cooper 
thinks  (j).  30)  was  taken  up  from  mis¬ 
taking  the  llth  article,  which  was 
drawn  up  for  the  purpose  of  contra¬ 
dicting  the  Romish  doctrine  of  human 
merit;  and  as  to  its  validity.  Air. 
Cooper  show’s  from  St.  .Tames,  that  it 
is  not  rationally  nor  scripturally  true 
that  faith  must  he  considered  as  the 
cause  of  which  good  works  are  the  in¬ 
variable  consequence  (p.  37).  The 
Inefficacy  of  mere  belief  in  the  devils; 
St.  Paul’s  exhortations  to  bellever.s  to 
maintain  good  works;  and  St.  Peter’s 
recommendation  of  adding  virtue,  &c. 
to  our  faith,  are  pointed  out;  nor  does 
it  follow  that  because  a  lively  faith 
will  naturally  produce  the  practice  of 
the  Gospel  virtues,  that  therefore  to 
urge  the  latter,  is  preaching  mere  mo¬ 
rality;  because,  upon  this  ground  “w’e 
should  be  taught  only  what  to  believe, 
not  what  to  practise.”  P.  42. 

Here  Air.  Cooper  touches  upon  ano¬ 
ther  favourite  topic ;  the  abandonment 
of  all  self-righteousness,  taken  from  a 
mistaken  construction  of  the  parable 
of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican.  Air. 
Cooper  shows  (p.  48)  that  St.  Paul 
(1  Thess.  ii.  10).  takes  credit  to  him¬ 
self  for  having  ^‘behaved  himself holily 
and  righteously  and  blamelessly;”  that 
he  recommends  others  to  take  him  for 
an  example,  and  do  what  he  has  done; 
that  he  lias  fought  a  good  fight,  &c. 
&:c.  (pp.  48 — 50).  Air.  Cooper  then 
exposes  the  absurdity  of  supposing 
that  there  are  no  conditions  on  the 
part  of  man  for  the  attainment  of  sal¬ 


vation  (p.  50),  by  adducing  many 
proofs  to  the  contrarj',  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  the  sentences  to  be  pronounced 
at  the  Day  of  Judgment,  which  une¬ 
quivocally  declare,  “  that  the  discharge 
of  moral  duties  for  the  sake  of  Christ, 
and  the  departure  from  deadly  sins, 
arc  terms  and  conditions  of  our  salva¬ 
tion.”  P.  57. 

4.  The  next  point  upon  which  Mr. 
Cooper  touches,  is  a  mystical  notion  of 
faith,  as  mi  infused  principle,  dijferent 
from  belief;  through  which  man  is 
made  a  mere  machine.  (P.  59-)  Of 
course,  he  is  no  longer  a  rational,  ac¬ 
countable  creature  ;  all  the  doctrine  of 
repentance  falls  to  the  ground,  and 
man  is  physically  impeccable.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  fall  ? 

Air.  Cooper  sums  up  (p.  80  seq.) 
with  the  following  conclusions,  that 
these  new  doctrines  “are  a  departure 
from  scriptural  and  apostolical  truth, 
which  may  eventually  lead  to  schism  ; 
that  faith  alone,  as  St.  James  says,  can¬ 
not  save  us  ;  that  by  dwelling  upon 
this  only,  men  are  taught  merely  one 
half  of  Christianity  ;  and  that  these 
preachers  actually  exalt  Christ  above 
the  Father  himself,  every  thing  being 
concentrated  in  a  dependauce  on  the 
merits  of  the  Saviour.”  pp.  81,  82. 

This  kind  of  preaching  and  doctrine 
gives  us  reason  (says  Air.  Cooper)  to 
apprehend  a  return  to  tliQ  Puritanism 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  To  this 
we  add,  wffiat  we  know  has  already  oc¬ 
curred  in  some  places,  that  it  will  give 
birth  to  the  erection  of  Unitarian  cha¬ 
pels,  for  the  resort  of  those  who  can 
no  longer  hear  the  wise  and  sound  te¬ 
nets  of  the  orthodox  system  in  their 
own  parish  churches.  Men  of  strong 
minds  will  not  endure  nonsense ;  and 
it  is  nonsense,  and  nothing  but  non¬ 
sense,  to  make  man  a  mere  criminal, 
and  God  a  mere  tyrant.  The  true  doc¬ 
trine  is  simply  this, — that  man’s  im¬ 
perfection  is  so  great  in  the  best  form, 
that  in  se  it  cannot  be  worthy  the  ha|> 
piness  of  Heaven ;  and  that  to  supply 
this  want  of  perfection,  the  mediation 
of  Christ  was  substituted.  Now,  who¬ 
ever  compares  the  earthly  conforma¬ 
tion  of  man  in  mind  and  passions  with 
the  only  conceivable  conformation  in 
which  he  can  exist  in  a  state  of  happi¬ 
ness  and  eternity,  will  see  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  means  no  more  than  that  excel¬ 
lence  and  refinement  of  character  here 
below,  according  to  its  own  mmlel, 

which 
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which  can  be  improved,  by  way  of  re¬ 
ward,  into  a  svi|)erior  state  of  being;  the 
merits  of  Christ,  as  before  observed, 
supplying  the  desideratum  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  object,  therefore,  of  sound 
doctrine  is  to  inculcate.  n\oral  inno¬ 
cence,  active  philanthropy  (for  philan¬ 
thropy  is  the  charity  of  the  Gospel), 
and  a  faith,  w  hich  produces  a  sublime 
disregard  of  human  events,  by  teach¬ 
ing  us  philosophical  j)atience  :  a  system 
better  calculated  for  forming  individual 
liappiness  and  public  good  cannot  be 
devised.  But  how  the  world  is  ever  to 
become  wiser  or  better,  by  means  of 
the  doctrines  reprobated  by  ^Ir.  Coo|)er, 
we  cannot  conceive,  because  they  are 
not  the  methods  pointed  out  by  the 
Holy  Spirit.  They  are  mere  human 
irrational  perversions,  for  the  sake  of 
popularity. 

The  personal  character  of  Mr. 
Cooper  stands  so  high,  that  we  think 
his  advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  Clergy'  will  be  felt  by  them,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  in  the  warmest  manner. 
The  election  of  such  a  man,  so  able, 
so  benevolent,  and  so  highly  respect¬ 
able,  to  represent  the  City  of  Glou¬ 
cester,  confers  honour  ujron  his  con¬ 
stituents.  It  is  not  a  mere  every-day 
compliment  to  an  amiable  gentleman. 
Bolitical  opponents  IMr.  Cooper  may 
have,  but  enemies  he  has  none  ^ 
and  w'e  ])Ositively  know  that  his 
continuance  in  the  honourable  situa¬ 
tion  which  he  now  fdls,  so  long  as  it 
ple.ases  himself,  is  the  heartfelt  desire 
of  even  those  who  might  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  prospect  of  succeeding  in  his 
room. 


82.  Ohservationu  a>id  Experiments  on  the 
bad  Comjxisition  of  modem  Paper  ;  with 
the  Description  of  a  permanent  limiting 
Ink,  which  cannot  be  discharged.  By 
John  Murray,  F.RS.  F.L.S.  <5fc.  Skc. 
Svo.  pp.  23. 

THE  object  to  be  desired  in  paper 
is,  that  it  should  be  pliant,  white,  and 
durable  ;  but  by  the  use  of  cotton-rugs, 
pipe-clay,  gypsum,  chalk,  alum,  chlo¬ 
rine,  and  chlorides  (p.  20),  and  pul¬ 
verization  of  the  fibres  of  rags,  by  a 
machine,  paper,  especially  the  woven 
kind,  has  become  very  perishable. 
The  Bath-post  is  peculiarly  distin¬ 
guished  by  Mr.  Murray  for  its  ghost¬ 
like  quality  of  speedy  evanescence. 
Tetters  of  it  sent  to  Italy  only  will 
(says  Mr.  M.  p.  11)  “disintegrate  in 
transitu.’'  What  in  theory  we  should 
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recommend  for  the  durability  ot  paper, 
would  be  sufficiency  of  fibre  (sec  p.  13); 
and,  if  it  be  practicable,  for  books  and 
records,  the  mixture  of  some  chemi¬ 
cal  matter,  which  w’ould  not  decom¬ 
pose  the  paper  or  ink,  and  yet  presence 
It  from  the  insect,  an  enemy  unnoticed 
by  Mr.  Murray.  —  Another  evil  has 
also  escaped  him.  Through  the  duly 
being  levied  according  to  weight,  a 
very  thin  paper  of  the  woven  kind  has 
been  got  up  for  books,  which  ought 
always  to  consist  of  laid  and  stout 
paper;  otherwise  it  is  like  making 
shirts  of  cambric  only,  or  flour-sacks 
of  gauze.  The  conse(p.iences  of  had 
jjaper  are  too  serious  not  to  require  the 
minute  atteiuion  of  chemists  and  le¬ 
gislators,  and  Mr.  Murray  is  entitled 
to  high  public  respect,  for  having 
brought  the  matter  forward,  which  he 
has  done  in  a  very  able  manner.  Vel¬ 
lum  and  parchment  should  also  be 
rendered  susceptible  of  receiving  the 
ink  without  previous  abrasion,  or 
pouncing,  and  an  indestructible  and 
penetrating  ink  of  a  new  sort  be  used. 
(See  pp.  21,  22.) 

Much  of  this  pamphlet  has  been  an¬ 
ticipated  in  our  Magazine  (see  vol. 
xciii.  ii.  p.  21},  and  other  periodicals; 
and  therefore  we  here  leave  it,  under 
the  hopes  that  Mr.  Murray  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  Investigations,  with  a  view 
to  the  substitution  of  better  construct¬ 
ed  paper;  and  that  this  pamphlet  be¬ 
ing  very  cheap,  chemists,  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  men  of  business,  will  pur¬ 
chase  and  peruse  it,  in  order  to  fix  in 
their  memories  its  important  contents. 


83.  Sayings  and  Doings.  A  Scries  of 
Sketches  from  Life.  In  3  vols,  8ao.  Col¬ 
burn. 

THIS  picture  of  modern  times  and 
manners  is  said  to  be  the  production 
of  Mr.  Theodore  Hook,  a  gentleman 
known  to  the  public  as  author  of  seve¬ 
ral  successful  farces  and  novels.  It 
consists  of  four  amusing  tales,  each  in¬ 
tended  to  illustrate  some  antient  pro¬ 
verb. 

“  I  have  watched  the  world  (says  the  au¬ 
thor  in  his  Preface),  and  have  set  down  all 
that  I  have  seen  ;  and  out  of  this  collection 
of  materials  have  thrown  together  a  few  his¬ 
torical  illustrations  of  quaint  sayings,  the 
force  of  which  the  characters  introduced  hy 
me  have  unconsciously  exemplified  in  their 
lives  and  conduct.  In  short,  I  hiave  thought 
it  a  curious  matter  of  speculation  to  comi)are 
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the  doings  of  the  rocKlerns  with  the  sayings 
of  the  anoienUj.and  therefore  submit  to  the 
public  with  all  humility  my  first  portion  of 
toise  SOWS)  illustrated  by  modern  instances.” 

The  first  tale,'  l)ANVERS,  is  the  his¬ 
tory  of  a  young  man  of  moderate  for¬ 
tune,  who,  by  the  death  of  an  uncle 
of  bis  wife,  is  suddenly  raised  to  great 
wealth  i  he  purchases  estates,  expends 
inimense  sums  in  obtaining  a  seat  in 
Parliament  j  and  after  living  a  life  of 
extravagance,  and  dissipation,  is  again 
reduced  to  a  competency  and  a  cottage. 

The  Friend  of  the  Family  is  a 
scheming  attorney,  endeavouring  to 
enrich  himself  out  of  the  property  of  a 
nobleman,  by  sejiarating  him  from  his 
only  son,  but  in  which  he  ultimately 
fails. 

The  third  Tale,  illustrating  the  pro¬ 
verb — ‘‘there  is  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip,”  comprehends  the 
misadventures  of  Merton,  a  young 
gentleman  of  talent  and  high  promise, 
W’hose  life  from  no  improvidence  of 
his  own,  but  from  a  constant  recur¬ 
rence  of  perverse  incidents  and  ill 
luck,  is  rendered  a  continued  scene  of 
disaster  and  misery.  It  must  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  there  is  more  of  extrava¬ 
gance  and  improbability  in  this  tale 
than  in  either  of  the  preceding;  never¬ 
theless  the  interest  is  so  well  kept  up, 
the  characters  introduced  are  drawn 
with  so  much  felicity  and  truth,  and 
the  whole  tale  so  pregnant  with  shrewd 
observations  and  neat  satire,  that  we 
think  none  can  be  disappointed  in  the 
perusal. 

The  last  tale,  Martha  the  Gipsey, 
occupes  hut  a  small  space  in  the  work, 
and  is  illustrative  of  the  old  saying, 
“Seeing  Is  believing;”  but  we  must 
enter  our  ptotest  against  the  ridiculous 
opinions  respecting  prescience,  appa¬ 
rently  eaitertained  by  the  writer. 

Should  these  Tales  be  favourably  re¬ 
ceived,  it  is  the  author’s  intention  to 
continue  them. 

- 0 - 

84.  Letter  to  the  Marquis  o/'Fansdowne,  on 
the  Policy  of  his  proposed  Bill  relative  to 
the  Marriages  of  Dissniters ;  grounded  on 
a  yinc  of  the  dangerous  Inroads  of  Dissent, 
from  Concessicnis  already  granted:  with 
Notes.  By  a  Memlei-  of  the  Church  of 
England.  8^0.  pp.  05. 

THE  benevolent  feeling  of  all  classes 
towards  that  amiable,  moral,  and  pru¬ 
dent  sect,  the  Quakers,  convinces  us 
that,  setting  aside  various  absurd  ])ccu- 


liarities,  a  similar  prominent  disthlc- 
tion  of  active' philanthropy,  h&bftiial 
benevolence  of  manner  and  mind,  pa¬ 
tronizing  ‘the  poor,  and  high  mornt 
character,  would  better  support  the  po^ 
pularity  of  the  Regular  Clergy,  against 
their  natural  enemies,  than  the  danger¬ 
ous  expedient  of  Evangel icaf  Preach¬ 
ing.  This  resource,  in  our  conscien¬ 
tious  opinion,  will  drive  the  better  or¬ 
ders,  who  can  only  be  influenced  by 
rational  piety,  to  Unitarian  Chapels; 
and  give  the  lower  orders  a  strong  taste 
for  attending  those  Ultra  Conventicles, 
where  (in  the  words  of  Bishop  New¬ 
ton,  as  quoted  here,  p.  6)  “  the  Preach¬ 
er’s  nonsense  suits  the  People’s  non¬ 
sense.”  In  civilized  States  the  Clergy 
must  be  men  of  knowledge,  with  the 
manners  of  gentlemen  ;  and,  of  course, 
they  cannot  enter  into  those  habits  of 
familiarity  with  low  people,  which 
give  their  opponents  so  tremendous  an 
advantage;  nor,  likewise,  as  gentle¬ 
men,  can  they  slander  with  equal  ef¬ 
fect  ;  calumny  being  the  sole  weapon 
which  inferiors  can  use  against  their 
betters.  Add,  too,  that  the  patronage 
of  the  Church  of  England  being  pri¬ 
vate  property,  (very  properly  so,  accord¬ 
ing  to  equity,  because  a  contribution 
of  the  ancient  land-owners,  and  be¬ 
cause,  according  to  Adam  Smith,  it 
prevents  eternal  foolish  feuds),  the 
Bishops  insist  upon  a  high  education 
before  conferring  Holy  Orders.  Now 
all  this  is  perfectly  correct;  for  an 
ignorant  Clergy  makes  a  barbarous 
people;  and  in  the  Book  before  us 
we  find  Preachers  who  cannot  even 
read  *  : 

“In  one  of  the  instances  alluded  to  [of ' 
applicants  to  the  Quarter  Sessions  for 
Preaching  Licences],  the  individual  being 
asked  hy  the  Magistrates  if  he  could  read 
the  Bible,  answered,  No,  Moihn  reads; 
and  I  spoons  [expounds]  and  splains  [ex¬ 
plains].”  P.  7. 

Now  is  It  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  highly-educated  Nobility  and  Gen¬ 
try  of  this  enlightened  Kingdom  (for 
vvnich  education  they  arc  indebted  to 
the  Regular  Clergy,  and  by  which 
alone  they  can  maintain  their  due  rank 
in  the  Senate,  and  uphold  the  national 
well-being)  will  take  their  religious 
and  moral  Instructors  from  the  servants’ 


*  In  reMon^  no  man  ought  to  have  a 
Preacher’s  Licence  who  cannot  construe  the 
(Trcek  T  estament. 
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The  learned  Clergy,  the  fine 
sfcliolars  of  Eton  and  the  Public  schools, 
title  (University  and  London  Reverend 
Authors,  are  the  real  props  of  English 
superiority  of  character  ;  for  it  is  utter 
nonsense  to  say  that  a  facility  of  Biblical 
cptotation,  and  effusions  of  jargon,  can 
jiroduce  that  elevation  of  sentiment  and 
reason  which  can  properly  qualify  a 
man  of  property  and  influence  for 
legislative  or  forensic  situations.  As 
to  the  scurrility  and  mean  arts  (of 
which  our  Author  complains)  they 
grow  out  of  the  fuss  which  Faction 
must  always  make,  to  prevent  its  dying 
a  natural  death,  a  certain  result  of  qui¬ 
escence  ;  and  the  answer  of  a  shrewd 
Dignitary,  wdio  knew  that  notice  would 
he  called  persecution,  is  worthy  atten¬ 
tion.  He  was  greatly  annoyed  by 
quack  Preachers,  and  recommended  to 
be  active  against  them.  His  answer 
was;  “No,  1  dare  not;  if  I  do,  they 
will  come  in  the  night,  and  steal  my 
])OulLry;”  a  sarcasm  which  their  wicked 
aspersions  of  the  British  Clergy  well 
merited. 

In  speaking  thus,  it  is  right  that  we 
should  he  fair.  The  insulation  of  the 
Parish  Priest  from  his  poor  parishioners 
is  the  leading  cause  of  alienation.  No 
Government,  acting  by  reason,  can 
confer  such  an  important  trust,  as  for¬ 
mation  of  the  wisdom  and  morals  of 
the  community,  upon  ignorant  and  ir¬ 
responsible  men ;  men  who,  it  is  knowm 
to  Theologians,  wilfully  misrepresent 
Scripture, — a  heinous  criminality,  be¬ 
cause,  if  the  Bible  be  the  word  of  God, 
and  that  word  be  His  will,  it  is  a  direct 
perversion  of  that  will.  To  knock  the 
Established  Church  on  the  head  would 
be  to  destroy  all  the  knowledge  and 
learning  of  the  Country ;  and,  as  Chris¬ 
tianity  IS  the  Religion  of  Civilization, 
w^e  do  not  think  that  mere  mob-collect¬ 
ing  oratory  is  any  recompence  for  so 
serious  a  loss. 

As  to  the  solemnization  of  Matri¬ 
mony  by  Dissenters,  we  do  not  see, 
from  the  conveyance  of  property  being 
connected  with  it,  how  such  a 
great  trust  can  be  granted ;  for,  by 
the  Toleration  Laws,  if  a  rogue  wishes 
to  inveigle  a  rich  female,  he  has  only 
to  apply  for  a  sixpenny  Licence  from 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  in  favour  of  an 
associate,  to  perform  the  ceremony. 
Thus  Fleet  marriages  and  Scotch  mar¬ 
riages  would  he  revived  in  England, 
and  the  salutary  Act  of  17^2  be  ren¬ 
dered  nugatory. 


85.  A  Sermon  upon  the  Crime  of  Murder, 
'preached  in  the  Parish  Church  ^Enfield, 
Middlesex,  Nov.  23,  1823.  By  Daniel 
Cresswell,  D.I).  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Ficar  ofE.xAold. 
Sfo,  pp.  26.  Mawraan. 

THE  new  Vicar  of  Enfield  having 
been  induced,  from  the  intense  Interest 
created  in  the  public  mind  by  the  hor¬ 
rid  end  of  Mr.  Weare,  to  preach  upon 
the  subject  of  Murder,  prints  his  Ser¬ 
mon,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  very 
numerous  parishioners-,  who  heard  it 
not,  an  opportunity  of  perusing  it. 
W  e  are  obliged  by  this  decision  of  the 
learned  V  icar,  for  we  have  been  inte¬ 
rested  and  instructed  by  this  luminous 
discourse  ;  the  text  of  which  is,  “  Thou 
shalt  not  kill.” 

The  causes  which  prompt  to  this 
horrible  crime  are  thus  traced  : 

“  Of  the  wretch  who  ascends  the  scaffold 
to  suffer  for  this  crime,  and  whose  dying 
testimony  may  well  be  received  upon  such  a 
subject,  ask,  what  brought  him  thither.  He 
will  tell  you,  that  there  was  a  time  when  he 
too  shuddered  at  the  bare  Idea  of  Murder  ; 
but  that  early  depravity  unchecked,  the 
want  of  a  ‘  rod  and  reproof,’  idleness,  evil 
communication,  and  the  wilful  neglect  of  the 
plainest  and  easiest  duties,  allured  him,  un¬ 
awares,  from  bad  to  worse.  He  will  date  his 
ruin  from  the  tavern,  the  brothel,  or  the 
gaming-table ;  for  which  he  unwisely  for¬ 
sook  the  house  of  prayer,  and  the  tranquil 
and  innocent  pleasures  of  home.  He  will 
tell  you,  that  the  seemingly  unimportant 
breach  of  one  commandment  led  him  on  to 
that  of  another,  and  another  :  that  he  began 
by  taking  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God  in 
vain;  by  profaning  the  sabbath;  by  dis¬ 
obeying  and  Insulting  his  parents.  That, 
perhaps,  covetousness  and  adultery  were  the 
next  steps,  in  his  climax  of  guilt ;  and  that 
to  supply  their  craving  wants,  he  had  re¬ 
course  to  theft,  to  peijury,  and  to  murder." 

Dr.  C.  includes,  in  the  crime  of  Mur¬ 
der,  the  too  fashionable  and  fatal  vice 
of  duelling. 


86.  The  House  of  Bondage.  A  Dissertation, 
upon  the  nature  of  Service  or  Slavery, 
xindcr  the  Peviticai  Law,  among  the  He¬ 
brews  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  in  the  Gen¬ 
tile  world,  until  the  coming  oj  Christ ;  8{c. 
By  the  Rev.  B.  Bailey,  M.  A.  Curate  of 
Burton-upon-Trent,  &)C,  8vo.  pp.  74. 

Mr.  BAILEY  deduces  Slavery  in  a 
very  able  manner,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  Africans  or  descendants  of  Ham, 
from  the  prophetic  execration  of  Noah. 

— Gen. 
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— Gen.  ix.  25 — 27.  (See  p.  15,  se(j.) 
He  very  properly  observes,  that 

The  infant  state  of  the  world,  the  nature 
of  property,  the  scarcity  of  money,  and  the 
absence  of  commerce,  as  carried  on  in  sub¬ 
sequent  a^es,  rendered  this  species  of  sei-vi- 
tude  suitable,  nay,  indispensable.”  P.  7. 

He  adds,  that  the  emancipation 
must  be  gradual,  and  be  accompanied 
by  measures  (viz.  Education,  &c.)- 
which  are  suitable  to  existence  in  a 
state  of  civilization,  for  which  the 
Negroes  are  in  their  natural  condition 
utterly  unfit.  See  pp.  8.  38.  &c. 

Mr.  Bailey  is  a  good  biblical  scholar, 
but  his  historical  explanations  want 
accessions.  When  states  were  in  their 
infancy,  and  property  had  just  com¬ 
menced,  the  w'hole  etfeCtive  male  po¬ 
pulation  of  a  country  was  devoted  to 
the  profession  of  arms ;  and  the  mas¬ 
sacre  or  carrying  into  slavery  of  con¬ 
quered  enemies,  to  prevent  future  at¬ 
tack,  iTccame  a  cruel  necessity  of  self- 
interest.  When  the  art  of  war  next 
became  a  profession,  limited  to  a  given 
])ortion  of  the  population,  and  that  j>o- 
pulation,  together  with  civilized  arts, 
grew  and  increased,  the  maintenance 
of  their  own  people  superseded  every 
necessity  and  desire  of  the  burden  of 
supporting  others.  The  freemen  of 
the  ancient  nations  formed  only  an  im¬ 
mense  garrison,  the  men  of  war  of 
Solomon’s  policy  (2  Chron.  vili.  8.  9.) 
The  more  victims  they  could  obtain 
for  the  drudgery  of  necessary  provisions 
of  existence,  the  larger  would  be  the 
military  population,  and  the  greater 
the  security  of  the  state ;  but  the  un- 
happy  persons  in  such  a  situation  were 
of  course  shockingly  oppressed,  because 
otherwise  they  could  never  have  been 
kept  in  subjection.  In  short,  when 
the  free  population  outgrows  the  indis¬ 
pensable  demand  for  human  labour, 
slavery  dies  a  natural  death  ;  and,  with 
the  aid  of  machinery,  and  a  proper 
training  of  children  to  the  climate,  we 
think,  as  we  have  before  mentioned, 
that  it  may  be  gradually  ex tingui sired 
in  the  West  Indies,  to  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  proprietors  themselves.  To 
us,  nothing  can  be  more  unaccount¬ 
able  than  that  measures  for  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  expence  of  labour,  which 
are  greedily  adopted  in  England,  are 
deemed  erroneous,  or  not  worthy  of 
exemplification  in  a  country  where  an 
equal  profit  attends  such  a  reformation. 
Instances  have  been  adduced  of  private 
gontlemcii  having  ameliorated  the  con¬ 
dition  of  sla\C3,  by  converting  them 
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into  copyholders.  Unfortunately,  w  ith 
regard  to  Ireland  and  the  \Ih:si  Indies, 
Government  is  called  upon  to  do,  by  le¬ 
gislative  enactments,  the  ofiices  of  lec¬ 
turers  and  teachers.  We  say  this,  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  see  our  way  clearly  in  the 
proposed  emancipation  by  religious  and 
moral  instruction,  under  the  existing 
state  of  things.  It  seems  to  us,  in  a  po¬ 
litical  view,  a  disintegration  of  the  whole 
system,  not  the  generation  of  a  com¬ 
mon  interest.  Wc  might  see,  in  a 
wise  and  philanthropic  mode  of  aboli¬ 
tion,  a  vast  incorporation  of  the  Af  rican 
population  with  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  ;  and  bj/  a  Homan  mind  and 
policy  it  would  be  effected:  hut  w'hat 
is  elevated  reason,  when  canting  and 
whining  torment  us  into  submission 
for  the  sake  of  peace  ? 


87.  Historical  Vieio  of  the  Literature  <f  the 
South  of  Europe,  hj  J.  C.  L.  Sliuonde  de 
Sismoudi ;  translated  from  the  Originaly 
with  Notes,  ly  Thomas  Roscoe,  Esq. 
Vols'.  III.  and  IV.  Sro.  Colburn  and  Co. 

THE  two  first  Volumes  of  this  Book 
have  been  already  noticed  vvith  com¬ 
mendation  ;  and  these,  altiiough  per¬ 
haps  not  equal  to  their  predecessors, 
will  afford  considerable  interest,  as  be¬ 
ing  illustrative  of  Italian,  Spanisli,  and 
Portuguese  literature.  The  first  vo¬ 
lume  commences  with  the  Plays  of  Al- 
fieri,  and  his  principal  imitators.  It 
may  be  justly  observed  that  in  the 
School  of  Alfieri  we  admire  the  lofti¬ 
ness  of  its  characters,  the  energy  of  its 
sentiments,  the  simplicity  of  the  action, 
and  the  interest  sustained,  without  the 
assistance  of  love.  Monti  excelled  his 
master  in  his  harmony,  his  elegance, 
and  his  poetical  language,  which,  while 
they  charm  our  minds,  never  fail  to 
delight  our  ear.  But  the  most  faithful 
of  all  the  imitators  of  Alfieri  is  Gio¬ 
vanni  Battista  Niccolinl,  who  is  very 
recently  known  in  Italy  as  the  author 
of  a  tragedy  entitled  “  Polyxeua.” 
PTesh  from  the  perusal  of  Homer  and 
Virgil,  he  has  preserved  more  of  the 
customs  and  opinions  of  the  Greeks 
than  may  be  perhaps  allowable  in  the 
modern  drama. 

In  the  twenty-second  Chapter  the 
Author  |rroceeds  to  characterize  the 
Italian  Prose  Writers,  and  Epic  and 
Lyric  Poets,  during  the  eignteenth 
century.  The  most  distinguislied  Poet 
of  tills  age  was  Niccolo  Eortignerra, . 
the  author  of  Kicciardelto,  the  last  of 
the  Poems  of  Chivalrv,  which  termi- 

naled 
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Dated  that  long  series  of  poetical  Ro¬ 
mances,  founded  on  the  adventures  of 
('harlemagne’s  Peers,  which  extended 
from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1735.  Several  Historians  of  distin- 
guishctl  merit  appeared  during  the  six¬ 
teenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  We  shall  always  read  with 
pleasure  the  works  of  Fra.  Paolo  Sarpi, 
who  lived  between  1552  and  1623. 
The  History  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
contains  a  curious  account  of  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  the  Court  of  Rome  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation.  The  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  by 
Davila,  is  a  work  of  still  greater  in¬ 
terest.  Guido  Bentivoglio  acquired 
considerable  reputation  by  his  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Wars  of  Flanders.  Bat¬ 
tista  Nani,  the  Historian  of  Venice, 
between  tlie  years  l6l3  and  I673,  is 
the  last  of  the  writers  of  this  age  who 
by  his  talents  and  his  merits  has  ob¬ 
tained  some  degree  of  reputation.  The 
Italian  writers  of  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  who  liave  been  celebrated  by 
their  prose  writings,  are  rather  Philo- 
phers  than  Poets.  Amongst  these  may 
be  mentioned  Francesco  Algarotti,  of 
Venice  (1712,  1764),  Xavier  Bettinelli, 
of  Mantua,  (17 18 — 1808.)  About  the 
same  period  flourished  the  celebrated 
Marquis  Beccaria,  who  has  defended 
with  such  animation  the  cause  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

After  naming  in  succession  the  most 
celebrated  Poets  of  Modern  Italy,  the 
following  description  of  the  Improvisa- 
tori  is  given : 

“  Their  talent,  their  inspiration,  and  the 
enthusiasm  which  they  excite,  are  almost 
illustrative  of  the  national  character.  In 
them  we  perceive  how  truly  poetry  is  the 
immediate  language  of  the  soul  and  of  the 
imagination ;  how  the  thoughts  at  their  birth 
take  this  harmonious  form ;  how  our  feel¬ 
ings  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  music 
of  language,  and  with  the  rich  graces  of  de¬ 
scription,  that  the  poet  displays  resources  in 
verse,  which  he  never  appears  to  possess  in 
prose ;  and  that  he  who  is  scarcely  worthy 
of  being  listened  to  in  speaking,  becomes 
eloquent,  captivating,  and  even  sublime, 
when  he  abandons  himself  to  the  inspiration 
of  the  Muse.  The  talent  of  an  Iinprovisa- 
tore  is  the  gift  of  Nature;  and  a  talent 
which  has  frequently  no  relation  to  the  other 
faculties.  When  it  is  manifested  in  a  child 
it  is  studiously  cultivated,  and  he  receives 
all  the  instruction  which  seems  likely  to  be 
useful  to  him  in  his  art.  He  is  taught  my¬ 
thology,  history,  science^  and  philosophy. 
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But  the  divine  gift  itself,  the  second  and 
more  harmonious  language,  which  with 
graceful  ease  assumes  every  artificial  form  ; 
this  alone  they  attempt  not  to  change  or 
add  to,  and  it  is  left  to  develope  Itself  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  nature.  Sounds 
call  up  corresponding  sounds;  the  rhymes 
spontaneously  arrange  themselves  in  their 
places;  and  the  inspired  soul  pours  itself 
forth  in  verse,  like  the  concords  naturally 
elicited  from  the  vibrations  of  a  musical 
chord.  After  having  been  informed  of  his 
subject,  tlie  Improvisatore  remains  a  moment 
in  meditation,  to  view  it  in  its  various  lights, 
and  to  shape  out  the  plan  of  the  little  poem 
which  he  is  about  to  compose.  He  then 
prepares  the  first  eight  verses,  that  his 
mind,  during  the  recitation  of  them,  may 
receive  the  proper  Impulse,  and  that  he  may 
awaken  that  powerful  emotion  which  makes 
him,  as  it  were,  a  new  being.  In  about 
seven  or  eight  minutes  he  is  fully  prepared, 
and  commences  his  poem,  which  often  con¬ 
sists  of  five  or  six  hundred  verses.  His 
eyes  wander  about  him,  his  features  glow, 
and  he  struggles  with  the  prophetic  spirit 
which  seems  to  animate  him.  Nothing,  in 
the  present  age,  can  represent  in  so  striking 
manner  the  Pythia  of  Delphos,  when  the 
God  descended  and  spoke  by  her  mouth.” 

To  this  rhapsody  we  may  add,  that 
improvisatorial  effusions  in  general  dis¬ 
play  the  same  puerility  and  nonsense  as 
the  Pythian  hexameters  of  old,  which 
were  remarked  to  be  the  very  worst 
poetry  in  Greece,  although,  as  Sis- 
mondi  would  have  it,  divinely  inspired. 
These  Italian  Improvisator!  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  most  contemptible  light 
by  Capt.  Smyth,  whose  Survey  of  Si¬ 
cily  we  recently  noticed ;  and  we  con¬ 
sider  him  a  more  impartial  observer 
than  the  soul-inspired  writer  of  the 
above  ridiculous  paragraph. 

It  would  afford  little  interest  to  our 
Readers  to  enter  into  the  Literature  of 
Spain,  of  which  the  author  enthusias¬ 
tically  speaks.  If  we  except  the  Cid, 
commonly  called  the  Spanish  Homer, 
Cervantes,  Quivedo,  and  a  very  few 
others,  the  literature  of  that  bigoted 
Nation  would  present  little  more  than 
monkish  records  and  stupid  legends. 

The  thirth-sixth  Chapter  treats  of 
the  state  of  Portuguese  literature,  until 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  the  subsequent  pages  we  are  in¬ 
troduced  to  a  variety  of  Writers,  both 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  specimens  of 
their  works  are  produced.  Many  of 
these  names  will  be  perhaps  new  to 
the  mere  English  reader;  but  it  may 
be  justly  asserted  that  the  Translator 
has  ably  performed  his  task.  Many  of 
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the  extracts  appear  with  great  cleG;ancc, 
hy  Mr.  Koscoe,  and  other  gentlemen 
conversant  in  this  delightful  depart¬ 
ment  of  Literature. 

In  theconcludingparagraph  we  learn 
that  M.  de  Sismondi  intends,  in  a  fu¬ 
ture  work,  to  investigate  the  Literature 
of  the  North  of  Europe  upon  a  similar 
plan. 

“  I  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,”  says  he, 

conducted  my  reader  only  to  the  vestibule 
of  the  temple,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  of 
the  romantic  literature  of  the  South.  I 
have  pointed  out  to  him  at  a  distance  the 
extent  of  their  riches,  inclosed  within  a 
sanctuary  into  which  we  have  not  as  yet 
been  permitted  to  penetrate ;  and  it  hence¬ 
forward  remains  with  himself  to  initiate 
himself  further  into  its  secrets,  if  he  resolve 
to  pursue  the  task.  Let  me  exhort  him  not 
to  he  daunted.  These  Southern  languages, 
embracing  such  a  variety  of  treasures,  will 
not  long  delay  his  progress  by  their  trifling 


88.  A  new  French  Grammar  has  been  re¬ 
cently  published  by  M.  Prosper  Gisl.ot, 
Teacher  of  the  French  and  Italian  languages 
at  Bath,  on  the  same  admirable  principles  as 
Dr.  Wanostrocht’s.  Each  rule  is  briefly  ex¬ 
plained,  and  accortipanled  by  practical  exer¬ 
cises  for  the  improvement  of  the  pupil.  The 
Author’s  plan  appears  well  calculated  for  fa¬ 
cilitating  the  acquisition  of  that  fashionable 
language,  without  the  laborious  application 
which  some  Grammars  on  the  old  system  ne¬ 
cessarily  required.  There  are  three  grand  di¬ 
visions  : — 1 .  On  Pronunciation  ;  2.  On  Parts 
of  Speech;  3.  On  Syntax;  and  each  con¬ 
tain  appropriate  subdivisions.  In  this  age 
of  literary  quackery,  when  impudent  impos¬ 
tors  pretend  to  teach  languages  without 
grammatical  aid,  it  Is  gratifying  to  observe 
the  rules  for  acquiring  them  reduced  to 
simplicity  and  order  hy  a  professor  of  long 
experience.  Men  of  true  erudition  never 
impose  upon  the  credulity  of  the  unthink¬ 
ing,  by  averring  that  the  contributions  of 
the  pocket  may  supersede  the  labours  of  the 
mind. 


89.  A  new  Edition  of  Robertson’s  Latin 
Phrase  Book  has  been  lately  published,  im¬ 
proved  by  the  addition  of  many  hundred 
phrases  hitherto  unrecorded,  drawn  from 
the  pure  fountains  of  Cicero,  Tacitus,  Te¬ 
rence,  Plautus,  &c.  To  make  room  for 
these,  numerous  redundancies,  and  much 
that  w'as  given  from  barbarous  sources,  in 
the  last  edition,  have  been  properly  omitted. 
The  utility  of  the  work  to  students  in  Latin 
composition  is  too  evident  to  need  pointing 
out ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  readily 
find  a  due  place  in  the  list  of  school-hooks. 

90.  The  Universal  Traveller,  by  Samuel 
Prior,  is  a  companion  to  his  Uoyages.  In  this 
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diflicultles.  They  are  all  sisters  of  the  same 
family ;  and  he  may  easily  vary  his  employ¬ 
ment  by  passing  successively  from  oue  to 
the  other.  The  application  of  a  very  few 
months  will  be  found  sufficient  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  Spanish  or  tire  Italian  ; 
and,  after  a  shoft  period,  the  perusal  of 
them  will  be  attended  only  with  pleasure. 
Should  I  be  permitted,  at  some  future  time, 
to  complete  a  similar  work  to  the  present, 
relating  to  the  Literature  of  the  North,  it 
will  then  become  my  duty  to  bring  Into  view 
poetical  Ijeauties  of  a  severer  character,  of  a 
nature  more  foreign  to  our  own,  and  the 
knowledge  of  which  is  not  to  be  attained 
without  far  more  painful  and  assiduous 
study.” 

We  cannot  take  onr  leave  of  this 
performance  without  acknowledging 
the  obligations  under  which  we  con¬ 
ceive  IVlr.  Roscoe  has  laid  the  puh- 
lick,  by  giving  it  an  agreeable  English 
dress. 


compendium  the  original  narrative  is  some¬ 
times  preserved,  but  in  general  an  abstract 
is  given  ;  and  the  Travels  are  systematically 
arranged,  according  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  world,  with  numerous  cuts.  Great  care 
appears  to  have  been  taken  in  the  selection  ; 
and  the  names  of  Chateaubriand,  Morier, 
Humboldt,  Behoni,  and  Clarke,  may  speak 
for  the  rest.  All  are  of  modern  date;  so 
that  no  quaint  language  is  intermixed  with 
the  relation,  and  their  authenticity  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  ascertained.  We  earnestly  recom¬ 
mend  this  volume  to  youth,  as  containing  an 
abstract  of  the  present  state  of  the  world. 

9 1 .  Bumpus’s  Editions  of  Young  and  Mil- 
ion  are  an  elegant  new-year’s  present.  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Authors  are  given,  and  the  vo¬ 
lumes  are  neatly  printed,  with  portraits  ;  and, 
what  renders  them  adapted  for  juvenile 
readers,  are  seldom  encumbered  with  notes. 

.92.  The  twentieth  Edition  of  Turner’s 
Introduction  to  the  Arts  and  Sciences  is  well 
printed,  and  contains  several  important 
additions  ;  but  we  must  protest  against  the 
Chapter  on  Artificial  Memory,  as  more  than 
superfluous,  esteeming  it  easier,  and  more 
useful,  to  remember  facts  and  dates,  than 
symbols,  which  burthen  the  memory  with¬ 
out  improving  the  mind. 

93.  Tlie  Gmsideratims  m  the  Game  Laws 
are  wise  and  judicious ;  but  we  are  surprised 
that  one  Inducement  to  poaching  has  escaped 
notice.  A  labourer  once  worked  for  us,  who 
was  suspected  of  laying  wires  for  hares.  He 
acknowledged  that  he  had  done  so ;  l)e- 
cause,  he  said,  that  if  he  had  spent  too  much 
at  the  public-house,  it  was  a  Ijetter  mode  of 
making  up  his  loss  by  catching  game  and 
selling  it,  than  resortlug  to  theft. 


Miscellaneous  Reviews. 
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Ready  for  Puliication. 

i  Some  Account  of  Slieriff-Hutton  Castle, 
j  Yorkshire.  With  brief  Notices  of  the 
j  Church  of  St.  Helen,  the  ancient  Forest  of 
j  Galtres,  the  Poet  Gower  of  Sittenham,  &.c. 
j  With  plates, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  the  Usury 
I  Laws,  By  Robert  M.augh.wi, 

Thoughts  on  Prison  Labour.  By  a  Stu- 
,  (lent  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

A  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  on  the  subject  of  Tithes,  Cle- 
;  rical  Duties,  and  other  important  matters. 

No.  XVII.  of  Fosbroke’s  Encyclopsedia 
of  Antiquities. 

Part  V.  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Progresses. 

Elements  of  Vocal  Science,  being  a  phi¬ 
losophical  Enquiry  into  some  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Singing  ;  with  a  prefatory  Essay  on 
the  objects  of  Musical  Acquirements.  By 
K.  M.  Bacon,  Esq. 

The  Parricide,  a  Tragedy.  By  R.  Allen, 
M.A,  Bath. 

CuAMBERs’s  Civil  Architecture,  Part  I. 
By  J.  Gwilt,  Architect. 

The  Old  English  Drama,  No.  2,  contain¬ 
ing  The  Ball,  a  Comedy.  By  G.  Chapman 
and  J.  Shirley. 

The  Italian  Interpreter,  consisting  of  co¬ 
pious  and  familiar  Conversations,  &c.  By 
S.  A.  Bernardo. 

The  Wanderings  of  Lucan  and  Dinah. 
An  epic  romance,  in  ten  Cantos,  in  the 
stanza  of  Spenser.  By  M.  P.  Kavanagh. 

The  Manners,  History,  Literature,  and 
Works  of  Art  of  the  Romans,  explained  and 
illustrated. 

A  volume  entitled  The  Periodical  Press  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  an  Inquiry  in¬ 
to  the  state  of  the  public  Journals,  chiefly 
as  respects  their  moral  and  political  in¬ 
fluence. 

Preparing  far  Publication, 

The  Czar,  an  Historical  Tragedy.  By 
Joseph  Cradock,  Esq.  M.A.  F.S.A. 

The  Progresses  and  Public  Processions  of 
King  James  the  First;  in  which  will  be 
interspersed  the  several  Masques  at 
Court”  during  that  Reign,  and  as  many  of 
the  “London  Pageants”  as  the  Editor  is 
enabled  to  obtain. 

An  Account  of  the  Royal  Hospital  and 
Collegiate  Cliurch  of  St.  Katharine,  near 
the  Tower.  By  J.  B.  Nichols,  F.S.A. 

Chronological  Outline  of  the  History  of 
Bristol.  By  Mr.  John  Evans,  Printer. 
This  work  will  form  a  deliberately  progres¬ 
sive  View  of  the  Topography,  Architecture, 
Government,  local  Privileges,  Trade,  Wealth, 
and  Militarv  and  Naval  Importance  of  this 
anrtent  Citv. 

Gent.  Mag. //prf/,  1824. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 
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The  Rev.  J.  Ingra.m,  Editor  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  is  preparing  materials  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  History  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds. 

Mr.  Britton’s  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Bath  Abbey  Church,  with  eight  Engrav¬ 
ings,  by  J.  and  H.  Le  Keux,  from  Drawings 
by  Mackenzie,  &c. — Also,  by  the  same  Au¬ 
thor,  Beauties  of  Wiltshire,  vol.  III.  com¬ 
prising  Accounts  of  Malmsbury  and  Lacock 
Abbeys  ;  Avebury  ;  copious  Indexes ;  a  full 
Catalogue  of  Wiltshire  Topography,  &c.  &c. 
Also,  the  History,  &c.  of  Wells  Cathedral. 

A  Parallel  of  the  Orders  of  Architecture, 
Grecian  and  Roman,  as  practised  by  the  an¬ 
cients  and  moderns.  Illustrated  with  66 
plates,  drawn  and  engraved  in  outline  by  M. 
Normand,  Architect.  The  text  translated 
by  Augustus  Pogin,  Architect. 

Songs  of  Solyma;  or,  a  New  Version  of 
the  Psalms  of  David :  the  long  ones  being 
compressed,  in  general,  into  two  Parts,  or 
Portions  of  Psalmody.  Comprising  the  in¬ 
valuable  prophetic  Evidences  and  principal 
Beauties  of  these  divine  Compositions.  By 
Baptist  Noel  Turner,  M.A. 

Directions  for  studying  the  Laws  of  Eng¬ 
land.  By  Roger  North,  youngest  bro¬ 
ther  to  Lord  Keeper  Guildford.  Now  first 
printed  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  Har¬ 
grave  Collection.  With  Notes  and  Illustra¬ 
tions.  By  a  Lawyer. 

No.  I.  of  the  Antiquarian  Gleaner,  and 
Topographical  Miscellany,  consisting  of 
Etchings  and  Descriptions.  By  Thomas 
Allen,  Author  of  the  “  History  of  Lam¬ 
beth,”  &c. 

Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  including 
that  of  his  brother  Charles  ;  compiled  from 
authentic  documents,  many  of  which  have 
never  been  published.  By  the  Rev.  Henry 
Moore. 

A  Translation  into  French  of  Bishop 
Watson’s  Apology  for  the  Bible.  By  M. 
Ventouillac. 

Some  Account  of  the  present  State  of 
the  English  Settlers  in  Albany,  South 
Africa.  By  Mr.  Pringle,  of  Cape  Town. 

The  Three  Brothers,  or  the  Travels  and 
Adventures  of  the  Three  Sherleys  in  Persia, 
Russia,  Turkey,  Spain,  &c.  Printed  from 
original  MSS.  With  additions  and  Illustra¬ 
tions  from  very  rare  contemporaneous  works. 

Alterations  made  in  the  London  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  1823,  fully  stated,  with  introduc¬ 
tory  Remarks  and  Schemes  illustrative  of 
all  the  Formula  influenced  by  chemical  ac¬ 
tion. 

The  Bride  of  Florence ;  a  Play,  in  five 
acts ;  illustrative  of  the  Manners  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  with  Historical  Notes,  and 
Minor  Poems.  By  Randolph  Fitz-Eus- 
tace. 

Much  to  Blame,  a  Tale.  By  a  celebrated 
Author. 
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Society  of  ANTiQUARiE*. 

We  have  aljrt*ady  partially  noticed  the 
proceedings  of  this  learned  body  during  its 
present  session  (see  vol.  xcni.  ii.  542 ;  xciv. 
16'0.),  and  we  now  proceed  to  give  some 
further  particulars. 

Dec.  4,  1823.  At  this  meeting,  a  letter 
was  read  from  Thomas  Amyot,  esq.  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Society,  to  H.  Ellis,  esq.  Se¬ 
cretary,  accompanying  a  parchment  devo¬ 
tional  roll,  temp,  circa  1500,  wliich  was 
exhiliited  to  the  Society.  It  was  written 
partly  in  red  and  partly  In  black  ink,  was 
surrounded  with  a  red  and  white  variegated 
border,  and  between  many  of  the  paragraphs 
or  sections  were  illuminated  figures,  repre¬ 
senting,  among  other  persons  and  incidents, 
St.  Henry,  or  Henry  VI.  St.  George  and 
the  Dragon,  St.  Christopher  carrying  the 
Lord,  the  Crucifixion,  8i.c.  It  was  several 
yards  in  length,  and  something  less  than  a 
foot  in  width. 

A  letter  was  also  read,  from  the  Rev. 
James  Dallaway,  M.  A.  F.S.A.  to  the  Se¬ 
cretary,  “  On  the  First  Common  Seal  of 
the  Burgesses  of  Bristol.”  This  seal  con¬ 
sists  of  mixed  metal,  the  basis  of  which  is 
brass ;  it  is  circular,  and  its  diameter  is 
under  three  inches.  On  one  side  is  a  re¬ 
presentation  of  Bristol  Castle,  shewing  a 
gateway,  over  which  are  three  tiers  of  round 
arches,  between  four  towers  :  a  large  tower 
to  the  left  represents  the  Keep ;  on  a  smaller 
one  stands  a  warder,  blowing  a  trumpet;  the 
others  are  low  and  diminutive.  The  gate  is 
of  timber,  and  has  ornamented  iron  hinges, 
riie  legend  is  Sigillum  commune  Diirgen- 
Slum  Hrislolice.  Mr.  Dallaway  conceives 
that  the  castles  which  are  so  often  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  seals  of  towns,  denote  that 
the  latter  has  been  subject  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  feudal  law ;  and  he  also  thinks  that 
their  partial  dependance  upon  that  law  con¬ 
tinued  long  after  the  granting  of  their 
liberties.  The  obverse  of  the  seal  represents 
the  other  great  gate  of  the  castle,  over  the 
Avon,  and  a  secret  water-gateway  to  the 
fortress  may  also  be  perceived.  A  ship  is 
represented,  rigged  with  one  mast  and  sail, 
which  a  pilot  is  steering  towards  the  castle, 
with  what  bears  a  greater  resemblance  to  a 
broad  plank,  than  to  the  rudder  of  later  times, 
and  is  similar  to  the  rudders  seen  in  repre- 
sentatirms  of  ships  of  the  Norman  era:  a 
warder  on  one  of  the  towers  is  beckoning 
to  the  ship  with  his  finger ;  and  the  legend 
on  this  side  of  the  seal  alludes  to  the  inci¬ 
dent  thus  delineated.  This  incident,  in  all 
probability,  is  the  capture,  by  stratagem, 
and  according  to  some  accounts  by  a  Burgess 
of  Bristol,  of  the  vessel  in  which  Almeric 
de  Montfort  was  conveying  Eleauor  his  sis¬ 
ter,  to  be  married  to  Llewellyn,  Prince  of 
Wales.  Edward  1.  was  then  holding  liis 
court  in  the  castle  ;  he  received  the  lady 
with  courtesy,  hut  beheaded  Almeric  ;|  and 
thanked  the  Burgesses  for  tiieir  loyalty  and 
spirit  in  the  enterprize.  Llewellyn,  how¬ 
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ever,  on  his  })acification  with  the  English 
monarch,  received  the  hand  of  Eleanor.  Her 
caj)ture  is  related  as  above  by  Walsiugham, 
Peter  Langtoft,  Speed,  and  other  lusto- 
rians.  Trevott  erroneously  asserts  that  the 
ship  was  decoyed  from  the  Scilly  isles  near 
Cornwall,  instead  of  from  the  small  island 
so  called  on  the  coast  of  Glamorgaushire, 
Leave  was  probably  granted  by  the  King  to 
the  Burgesses  of  Bristol  to  represent  this 
event  on  their  seal  as  a  boon,  or  royal 
permission  ;  and  perliaps  ns  a  reward  for 
their  services  in  the  affair. 

Mr.  Dallaway  is  of  opinion  that  our  an- 
tient  seals  of  towns  present  fair  delineations 
of  their  castles  ;  and  cites  that  of  Norwich 
as  an  example.  Our  royal  seals  exhibit,  in 
the  shrine-work  of  the  thrones,  &.c.  a  regu¬ 
lar  gradation  of  architecture,  beginning  with 
round  arches,  and  proceeding  through  the 
different  variations  of  the  Gothic  style  to 
the  most  ornamented  variety  of  that  species 
of  building,  with  canopies,  &c.  Mr.  D. 
also  describes  the  other  seals  of  the  town  of 
Bristol,  on  some  of  which  the  castle  is 
likewise  represented :  impressions  of  them 
were  laid  before  the  Society. 

Jan,  16.  The  reading  was  concluded  of 
a  paper  by  Major  Rennel,  on  the  place  of 
shipwreck  of  St.  Paul ;  in  which,  from  a 
particular  examination  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  shipwreck,  as  related  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  Major  Rennel  Infers  that  the 
general  opinion  that  the  Mehta  alluded  to 
was  Malta,  is  the  true  one ;  so  that  it  was 
not  the  Dalmatia  Melita,  as  some  have  re¬ 
presented. 

A  paper  was  also  read  respecting  the 
death  of  Richard  II.  by  Sir  Vere  Brooke, 
K.  C.  B. 

Feh.  5.  T,  Lister  Parker,  esq.  F.  S.  A. 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ellis,  communicated 
some  account  of  the  Household  Book  of 
Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for 
the  year  1507. 

Mr.  Ellis  communicated  a  copy  of  an 
original  letter  from  Sir  Thomas  Niore  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey. 

March  4.  A  letter  was  read  from  Thomas 
Amyot,  esq.  Treasurer,  to  H.  Gurney,  esq. 
V.  P.  accompanying  a  series  of  maps  and 
plans  of  antient  Norfolk  and  Norwich,  by 
Mr.  Woodward,  of  Norwich. 

Aprii  1.  Mr.  Brayley,  jun.  exhibited  an 
impression  of  the  seal  of  an  antient  Priory 
on  the  Continent. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Col.  Stephenson, 
F.  S.  A.  to  Mr.  Ellis,  communicating  co¬ 
pies  of  the  inscriptions  on  the  bases  of  the 
columns  in  a  part  of  the  Exchequer  *. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Meyrick  to  Mr.  Ellis  w'.as 
also  read,  co<nmunicating  an  account,  by  Mr. 
Hamper,  of  certain  bronze  weapons,  presumed 
to  be  antient  British,  found  in  a  grpve  at 
Greensbury-Hill,  in  Staffordshire. 


*  Already  recorded  in  our  last  Volume, 
i.  391. 

April 
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Aprils.  A  letter  was  read,  from  John 
Bruce,  esq.  to  lliomas  Amvot,  esq.  Trea¬ 
surer,  on  the  Etymology  of  the  term  Mass, 
as  used  to  express  the  worsliip  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Ellis,  in  a  letter  to  the  President, 
j  communicated  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  apply  the  torture  to 
Barker  and  Banister,  who  assisted  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  in  his  attempts  to  liberate  and 
marry  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  St. 
George’s  day,  the  23d  of  April. 

Improvement  on  the  Compass. 

The  Board  of  Longitude  have  conferred 
the  Parliamentary  premium  of  500Z.  on  Mr. 
Peter  Barlow,  of  the  Royal  Military  Aca¬ 
demy,  for  his  method  of  correcting  the  local 
attraction  of  vessels.  The  great  quantities 
of  iron  employed  at  this  time  in  the  con¬ 
struction  and  equipment  of  ships  of  war, 
produce  so  much  deviation  in  the  compass 
(varying  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
ship’s  head),  as  to  render  it  almost  an  use¬ 
less  instrument,  particularly  in  high  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern  latitudes.  It  appears  by 
Lieutenant  Foster’s  report  of  experiments 
made  in  his  Majesty’s  ship  Conway,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Captain  Basil  Hall, 
to  lat.  6‘1  degrees  S.  and  under  that  of 
Captain  Clavering,  in  the  recent  voyage  of 
the  Griper,  to  lat.  80  deg.  North,  that  the 
difference  in  the  bearing  of  an  object  with 
the  ship’s  head  at  East  and  West,  amounted 
to  28  deg.  before  the  latter  vessel  left  the 
Nore ;  this  difference  afterwards  amounted 
to  50  deg.  at  the  North  Cape,  and  to  75 
deg.  at  Spitzbergen.  Great,  however,  as 
this  effect  was,  the  method  recommended 
by  Mr.  Barlow  was  completely  successful. 
This  is  extremely  simple  :  it  consists  merely 
in  placing  a  small  plate  of  iron  abaft  the 
compass,  in  such  a  situation  as  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  the  ship  in  any  one  place  ; 
after  which,  without  removing  it,  it  conti¬ 
nues  to  do  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  whatever  change  may  take  place  in 
the  dip  or  intensity  of  the  magnetic  needle. 
Three  important  advantages  will  result  from 
this  discovery :  it  will  greatly  add  to  the 
safety  of  vessels  in  our  Channel,  in  dark 
and  blowing  weather ;  it  will  tend  to  the 
general  correction  of  our  Charts  of  Varia- 
tion ;  and  will  dispel  nine  out  of  ten  of  the 
supposititious  currents,  so  liberally  supplied 
by  navigators,  to  account  for  every  remark¬ 
able  disagreement  between  reckoning  and 
observation,  and  of  which  there  can  be  no 
doubt  the  greater  number  have  arisen  from 
this  long-neglected  error  in  the  compass. 

The  Troad. 

The  following  interesting  and  novel  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  long-doubted  scenery  of 
Troy  are  extracted  from  the  ingenious  Topo¬ 
graphical  Dissertation  of  Mr.  CampbQll  on 
the  scenery  of  Ossiun’s  Poems,  by  which 


he  has  placed  the  Celtic  Poet  on  firmer 
ground  than  that  on  which  Dr.  Johnson 
left  him : — 

Here  I  would  be  understood  as  writing 
of  a  hilly  country,  which,  of  course,  is  less 
liable  to  such  revolutions  as  are  known  to 
have  frequently  occuiTed  in  low  and  level 
countries — such,  for  instance,  as  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  Earl  Goodwin’s  estate,  on  the 
coast  of  Kent,  now  the  Goodwin  Sands  ; 
and  the  abandonment  of  the  sea  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Levant,  particularly  in  the  sup¬ 
posed  neighbourhood  of  the  Troad.  A 
proof  of  this  is,  that  opposite  to  the  isle  of 
Tenedos,  where,  Homer  informs  us,  that 
the  Greeks  pulled  their  ships  and  galleys 
upon  the  Dardan  beach,  there  is  not  any 
beach  to  be  seen ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
bold  rocky  coast,  the  lowest  of  whose  cliffs 
is  many  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.* 
This  fact  I  observed  in  person,  and  only 
mention  it  to  prove  some  great  mutation  of 
Nature  in  that  vicinity,  or  that  Homer  was 
ignorant  of  the  locality  which  his  Muse 
embraced — a  circumstance  rather  improba¬ 
ble,  from  the  Father  of  the  Poets  having 
been  a  native  of  those  parts.  I  am  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  abandonment  of  the  waters  in 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Levant  is,  in  some 
measure,  corroborated  by  the  Sacred  Writ¬ 
ings,  even  though  the  story  of  Hero  and 
Leander  should  not  be  admitted  as  auxiliary 
evidence  in  this  poetical  case,  which  I 
think  should  be  admitted;  for,  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  enamoured  swimmer  could 
have  made  such  sure  and  constant  passages 
through  the  waters  of  the  Hellespont,  had  the 
currents  ran  with  the  same  velocity  in  his  days 
as  they  ran  in  those  of  Lord  Byron .'f'  If  I 
rightly  understand  the  Sacred  Writings  on 
one  point,  it  is  clear  to  my  mind  tliat  the 
ships  of  Solomon  sailed  from  the  ports  of 
Tyro  and  Sidon  to  the  islands  of  the  Eastern 
Seas  ;  and,  to  bring  home  the  gold  of  Ophir 
and  peacocks  feathers,  they  found  a  chan¬ 
nel  where  are  now  the  scorching  sands  of  the 
istlimus  of  Suez.  This  course,  however,  is 
conjectural,  arising  from  my  hurried  obser¬ 
vations,  for  there  may  have  been  canals  to 
the  Red  Sea  ;  but  the  rise  of  the  waters  in 
the  English  Channel  is  matter  of  historical 
record — Anno  1100.  I  would  farther  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  Cornish  traditional  story  of 
a  country  named  Leones,  which  extended 
from  the  Land’s  End  of  Cornwall  round  by 
the  Scilly  Isles,  thence  to  Ushant,  and 
Guernsey  on  the  coast  of  France,  embracing 
the  western  part  of  the  English  Channel, 
appears  to  me  in  feature  of  probability. 

Perhaps  Strabo  alluded  to  the  country 

*  Mr.  Hobhouse  agrees  with  me  on  the 
appearance  of  the  coast. 

f  I  would  engage  to  swim  from  shore  to 
shore  of  the  Hellespont  in  two-thirds  of  the 
time  Lord  Byron  took  to  effect  that  romantic 
object. 
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of  Leones,  instead  of  the  Scllly  Isles,  when 
he  wrote  of  the  Tyrians  trading  thither  for 
tin. — ‘  This  I  know,  that  on  my  visit  to  the 
isles  or  rocks  of  Scilly,  I  could  discover  no 
traces  of  mines,  whether  ancient  or  mo¬ 
dern.’  ” — CCam'phelC s  Ossian,  p.  20  and  21 , 
voL  1.) 

Pompeii. 

Tli®  excavations  at  this  singular  and  in¬ 
teresting  spot  had  been  discontinued  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  the  civil  trou¬ 
bles  at  Naples  ;  but  since  the  King’s  resto¬ 
ration  they  have  been  renewed,  and  with 
great  success.  Although  not  more  than 
fifty  labourers  are  employed  in  digging,  yet 
the  works  have  been  so  judiciously  directed, 
that  not  only  several  new  edifices,  but  even 
whole  streets  have  been  discovered.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  buildings  thus 
brought  to  light  is  a  Temple,  supposed  to 
be  a  Pantheon.  Its  principal  entrance  is  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Forum  under  a  small 
colonnade.  Its  form  appears  to  be  that  of 
a  parallelogram  surrounded  with  a  wall,  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  ornamented  with 
handsome  fresco  paintings  on  a  greyish 
ground.  In  the  middle  of  the  building  Is 
found  a  large  dodecagon  (marked  by  twelve 
pedestals)  and  an  aqueduct  in  marble.  Cor¬ 
responding  with  the  sides  of  this  figure  are 
twelve  chambers  painted  with  different  sub¬ 
jects,  in  pretty  good  preservation.  At  the 
further  part  of  the  edifice  are  three  great 
divisions,  to  which  the  approach  is  by  a 
flight  of  steps.  In  the  middle  one  of  the 
three,  which  resembles  the  cell  of  a  terajde, 
are  five  niches  wrought  in  the  wall,  two  of 
which  contain  statues  declared  by  the  Anti¬ 
quaries  to  be  those  of  Nero  and  Messalina. 
Tlie  right  hand  division  is  in  the  same 
form  :  that  on  the  left  appears  to  have  been 
a  room  for  the  priests  to  assemble  in,  and 
along  its  walls  are  placed  tables  and  benches. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

The  Council  of  this  Institution  have 
elected,  from  the  class  of  Honorary  Asso¬ 
ciates,  the  ten  following  individuals,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  allowance  of  100b  per  annum  for 
life,  granted  by  his  Majesty.  They  take 
the  title  of  Royal  Associates  : — 

1.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  Esq. — The 
Friend,  Essays — I^ay  Sermons — Translation 
of  Wallenstein — Remorse,  a  Tragedy,  &c. 

2.  The  Rev.  Edward  Davies — Celtic  Re¬ 
searches — Mythology  of  the  Antients. 

3 .  The  Rev.  J ohn  J amieson,  D.D.  F.R.S.E. 
F.  L.  A.  E. — An  Etymological  Dictionary 
of  the  Scottish  Language — Hermes  Scythi- 
cus — and  other  works. 

4.  The  Rev.T.  R.  Malthus,M.A.  F.R.S 
— Essay  on  Population. 

5.  Thomas  James  Mathias,  Esq.  F.R.S. 
F.  S.  A. — Runic  Odes — Ou  the  Evidence  re¬ 
lating  to  the  Poems  attributed  to  Rowley — 
The  Shade  of  Al4xander  Pope — and  various 
other  works. 


[AprJl, 

C.  James  Millingen,  Esq,  F.  S.A.  Pein- 
tures  Antiques  inedites  de  Vases  Grecs — 
Peintures  de  Vases  Grecs  de  la  Collection 
de  Sir  John  Coghill,  liart. — Recueil  do 
quelques  MddalDes  Grecques  intidltes — Me- 
dalJic  History  of  Napoleon. 

7.  Sir  W.  Ouseley,  Knt.  LL.D. — Per¬ 
sian  Miscellanies — Oriental  Collections — 
Travels  in  Persia,  &c. — and  other  works. 

8.  William  Roscoe,  Esq. — Life  of  Lo¬ 
renzo  do  Medici — Life  of  Leo  X.,  &c.  &.c. 

9.  Tho  Rev.  Henry  John  Todd.  M,  A. 
F.  S.  A. — The  Works  of  Spencer,  &c. — 
Milton’s  Poetical  Works,  &c. — Some  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  John 
Milton — Illustrations  of  the  Lives  and 
Writings  of  Gower  and  Chaucer — Memoirs 
of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Eishop  W’alton, 
Kc. — Johnson’s  Dictionary  corrected,  &c. 

10.  Sharon  Turner,  Esq.  F.  S.  A. — His¬ 
tory  of  tho  Anglo-Saxons,  &c. — Vindication 
of  the  Genuineness  of  the  Ancient  British 
Poems  of  Aneurin,  Taliessin,  Llywarchlen, 
and  Merdhin  j  to  which  are  added,  an  Essay 
on  the  Antiquity  of  Rhyme  in  Europe — 
*‘The  Voluspa” — The  History  of  England 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  Ike. — Prolusions. 

national  gallery. - — ANGERSTEJN  COL¬ 

LECTION. 

(Copy)  Treasury  Minute,  dated 
March  23,  1824. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  acquaints  the 
Board,  that  his  Majesty’s  Government  hav¬ 
ing  deemed  it  to  be  highly  expedient  that 
an  opportunity  which  presented  Itself  of 
purchasing  the  choice  collection  of  pictures 
belonging  to  the  late  Mr.  Angersteln  for 
the  use  of  the  public  should  not  be  lost,  he 
had  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  the  exe¬ 
cutors  and  representatives  of  that  gentleman, 
and  had  concluded  an  agreement  for  the 

fmrehase  of  the  whole  collection,  of  which 
le  delivered  a  catalogue  to  the  Board,  for 
the  sum  of  57,000/.  Lord  Liverpool  fur¬ 
ther  states  to  the  Hoard,  that  he  has  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  executors,  and 
with  Mr.  J.  J.  Angersteiu,  for  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  house  in  Pall-Mall,  where  the 
pictures  now  are,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  term  for  which  it  is  held  by  Mr.  Anger- 
stein,  at  the  rent  which  he  pays  for  it. 

His  Lordship  further  states,  that  he  found, 
after  a  careful  inquiry,  that  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  security  and  due  conservation 
of  the  pFctures,  and  for  giving  access  to  the 
public  to  view  them  whilst  they  remain  in 
their  present  situation,  the  following  es- 
blishment  will  l)e  necessary  : — A  Keeper  of 
the  Gallery,  at  a  salary  of  200/.  per  annum. 
To  have  the  charge  of  the  collection,  and 
to  attend  particularly  to  the  preservation  of 
the  pictures;  to  superintend  the  arrangements 
for  admission  ;  and  to  be  present  occasion¬ 
ally  in  the  gallery ;  and  I^ord  Liverjxwt  in 
of  opinion,  tliat  the  person  to  be  appriinted 
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to  this  office  should  be  competent  to  value, 
and  (if  called  upon)  to  negotiate  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  any  pictures  tliat  may  in  future  be 
added  to  the  collection,  &c. 

[Some  other  servants  are  named  here.] 

My  Lords  concur  in  opinion  with  Lord 
Liverpool  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  pur¬ 
chase,  and  as  to  the  establishment  required, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  for  the 
care  of  them  and  the  custody  of  the  gallery, 
and  desire  that  an  estimate  be  prepared  and 
laid  before  Parliament  accordingly. 

List  of  the  Pictures  of  the  late  J.  J.  Anger- 
stdriy  Esq.  in  Pall-Mall. 

1 .  The  Embarkation  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  Claude. — 2.  The  Marriage  of  Re¬ 
becca,  Claude. — 3.  Ganymede,  Titian. — 4. 
The  Rape  of  the  Sabines,  Ruhens. — 5.  The 
Emperor  Theodosius  expelled  the  Church 
by  St.  Ambrose,  Vandyke. — 6.  St.  John  in 
the  Wilderness,  A.  Carracci. — 7.  Susannah 
and  the  Elders,  Lud.  Carracci. — 8.  A  Bac¬ 
chanalian  Triumph,  N.  Poussin.- — 9.  Erme- 
nla  with  the  Shepherds,  Domenichino. — 10. 
Philip  the  Fourth  of  Spain  and  his  Queen, 
Velasquez. — 11.  Venus  and  Adonis,  Titian. 
— 12.  Landscape — “  Morning,”  Claude. 
— 13.  An  Italian  Seaport — “  Evening,” 
Claude. — 14.  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  Seh. 
del  Piomho. — 15.  A  Concert,  Titian. — 16. 
Pope  Julius  the  Second,  Raphael. — 17. 
Christ  on  the  Mount,  Correggio. — 18.  Por¬ 
trait  of  Govartius,  Vandyke. — 19.  The  Na¬ 
tivity,  Rembrandt. — 20.  The  Woman  taken 
in  Adulten',  Rembrandt. — 21.  The  Em- 
harkation  of  St.  Ursula,  Claude. — 22.  Abra- 
liam  and  Isaac,  G.  Poussin. — 23.  A  Land 
Storm,  G.  Poussin — 24.  A  Landscape,  with 
Cattle  and  Figures,  Cuyp. — 25.  Apollo  and 
Silenus,  A.  Carracci. — 26.  Holy  Family  in 
a  Landscape,  Rubens. — 27.  The  Portrait  of 
Rubens,  Vandyke. — 28.  Studies  of  Heads, 
Correggio. — 29.  Studies  of  Heads,  Correg¬ 
gio.— 30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35.  The  Mar¬ 
riage  k-la-mode,  Hogarth. — 36.  Portrait  of 
Lord  Heathfield,  Sir  J.  Rey7iolds. — 37.  The 
Village  Holyday,  bVilkie. — 58.  Portrait  of 
the  Painter,  Hogarth. 

An  estimate  of  the  sum  that  will  be  required 
to  defray  the  charge  of  purchasing,  together 
with  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  public  exhibition  of  the  collection 
of  pictures  which  belonged  to  the  late  J.  J. 

Angerstein,  Esq . jt60,000. 

J.  C.  Herries. 

Whitehall  Treasury  Chambers, 

March  26,  1824. 

Society  of  British  Artists. 

A  new  Institution,  under  the  above  title, 
has  been  established,  and  a  gallery  for  the 
exhibition  of  paintings  by  the  Society  has 
been  erected  in  Suffolk-street,  Pall-Mall 
East.  Haydon,  Martin,  LIntot,  Heapy, 
Glover,  Hofland,  and  other  well-known 
artists,  liave  several  excellent  pictures. 
Northcote  is  the  only  member  of  the  Royal 
.Academy  who  has  sent  any  pictures  to  the 
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gallery.  Tlie  establishment  of  the  Society 
was  celebrated  by  a  dinner,  at  which  the 
Duke  of  Sussex  (who  presided),  Messrs.  D. 
Kinnard,  Hart  Davis,  Lauibton,  Hobhouse, 
Mr.  T.  Campbell,  and  others,  were  pre¬ 
sent. 

New  Orrery. 

Mr.  B.  M.  Forster,  of  Walthamstow,  has 
just  invented  a  pendent  Orrery,  to  represent 
the  Solar  system.  It  consists  of  globes 
fixed  to  horizontal  rods,  and  suspended  by 
means  of  catgut,  which  twisting  or  untwist¬ 
ing  itself  slowly,  as  the  circumjacent  air 
dries  or  moistens,  produces  the  revolutions 
of  the  imitated  planetary  bodies,  the  dis¬ 
tances  of  the  globes  which  represent  the 
planets  being  calculated  to  correspond  with 
those  of  the  planets  themselves.  Mr.  Forster 
considers  the  machine  as  capable  of  great 
improvement,  so  as  to  be  able  in  time  to 
represent  the  whole  of  the  planetary  system. 
The  catgut- strings  which  suspend  the  globes 
twist  themselves  hygrometrically,  by  being 
brought  into  a  dry  room  from  a  moist  one. 

Voyage  of  Discovery. 

Accounts  dated  in  May  last  have  just  been 
received  in  Paris  from  the  French  Maritime 
Expedition  of  Discovery  commanded  by 
Capt.  Duperrey.  They  contain  some  in¬ 
teresting  details  on  nautical  and  magnetical 
observations,  and  announce  the  discoveiy  of 
four  Islands,  in  what  the  French  call  the 
Dangerous  Archipelago ;  to  which  they  have 
given  the  names  of  Clerraont-Tonnere, 
Lostanges,  Angier,  and  Frenneb.  The  in¬ 
habitants  could  not  be  induced  to  have  any 
intercourse  with  the  voyagers.  Driven 
thence  by  stress  of  weather,  they  proceeded 
to  Otaheite,  where  they  witnessed  the  happy 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  morals  of 
the  natives  since  the  introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Idolatry,  human  sacrifices,  poly¬ 
gamy,  and  cliild- murder,  are  now  unknown 
among  them ;  and  many  exhibit  great  fer¬ 
vour  in  the  profession  of  Christianity. 

Paris. 

A  curious  circonstance  has  happened  to 
tlie  Royal  Society  of  Bonnes  Letlres.  Last 
year  they  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  poem 
on  the  Spanish  invasion  :  in  a  solemn  sitting, 
and  after  a  long  and  splendid  discourse  by  M. 
Charles  Lacretelle,  the  learned  Society  ad¬ 
judged  the  prize,  consisting  of  a  gold  medal 
of  the  value  of  1,600  francs,  to  a  M.  Denain. 
This  M.  Denain,  the  happy  proprietor  of  the 
valuable  prize,  had  never  been  heard  of ; 
and  certainly  his  poem,  though,  as  it  should 
seem,  the  best  of  those  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  will  not  give  him  much  celebrity.  But 
it  now  appears  that  the  successful  poet  holds 
opinions  precisely  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Society  of  Bonnes  Lettres,  —  that  he  only 
wrote  as  a  sort  of  experiment  to  obtain  the 
1,600  francs, — and  that,  having  obtained 
them,  he  has  been  the  first  to  make  public 
the  mystification,  and  to  ridicule  both  the 
poem  and  the  Society. 

The 
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THE  FIRST  ODE  OF  HORACK 
Translated  dv  Lord  Thurlowt. 

IVlECyENAS,  born  of  ancient  kings. 

My  guard,  from  whom  my  lovely  honour 
springs ; 

There  are,  whom,  in  tlie  chariot's  flight, 
T’  have  lift  Olympique  dust  doth  give  delight : 

I'h’  avoided  goal  by  th’  burning  wheel. 
And  noble  palm,  when  they  so  finely  deal, 

Lifts  up  to  Gods,  from  out  the  crowd, 

The  lords  of  earth,  and  makes  their  temples 
proud. 

Him  if  th’  inconstant  crowd  of  Rome 
Contend  with  threefold  honours  to  bring 
home ; 

Him,  who  in  his  own  barn  hath  store, 
Whate’er  is  swept  from  Libyck  threshing 
floor; 

The  man,  who  joys  his  father’s  farm 
To  reap  ;  no  wealth  of  Attains  can  charm 

On  Cyprian  beam  to  cut  the  sea 
Of  Myrtos,  and  a  fearful  sailor  be. 

The  merchant,  fearing  th’  Africk  wind 
Contending  with  Icarian  waves,  in  mind 

Praises  the  leisure  of  his  town. 

And  fields  :  forthwith  his  broken  ships  lays 
down 

Upon  the  stocks  for  new  repair. 

Untaught  a  straiten’d  poverty  to  bear. 

There  is,  who  shall  not  throw  away 
To  take  the  half  from  the  entire  day. 

In  cups  of  massic  very  old 
Wet  not  unwisely,  who  his  time  doth  hold 

Under  green  arbute  loosely  spread, 

Or  by  a  holy  water’s  gentle  head. 

Many  tlie  armed  holds  delight. 

And  warlike  musick,  that  doth  breathe 
affright, 

Clarion  and  trumpet’s  mingled  sound, 
And  wars  by  mothers  most  detested  found. 

Unmindful  of  his  tender  wife, 

’Neath  the  cold  air  the  hunter  leads  his  life. 

Whether  a  hind  his  true  dogs  view. 

Or  the  smooth  nets  a  Marsian  boar  break 
through. 

Me  ivies,  the  reward  and  love 
Of  learned  foreheads  mix  with  Gods  above  ; 

Me  the  cold  grove  and  light-foot  quires 
Of  Nymphs  with  Satyrs  part  from  low  desires, 

Part  from  the  peojde  ;  if,  indeed, 

Euterpe  not  wltlmold  the  flutes  in  need  ; 

Nor  Polyhymnia  refuse 
To  string  th’  Lesboan  harp  ;  but,  if  you 
choose 

With  Lyrick  minds  to  write  me  down, 

I  then  shall  strike  the  stars  with  lofty 
crown. 


EVENING.—^  A’wg. 

'Y^HEN  the  splendid  Sun  declining 
Ocean’s  lap  with  crimson  dies ; 

Luna  with  pale  lustre  ghining, 

Silvers  all  the  eastern  skies. 

Her  mild  beams  the  heat  dispersing 
Raise  each  drOoping  flow’ret’s  head, 

And  .h’  Almighty’s  praise  rehearsing. 

Light  each  creature  to  its  bed. 

Philomel,  her  ditty  warbling. 

Hails  the  still  approach  of  night, 

And  the  labourer  home  returning. 

Gladdens  at  the  solemn  sight. 

When  the  splendid  Sun  declining. 

Ocean’s  lap  with  crimson  dies, 

Luna  with  pale  lustre  shining. 

Silvers  all  the  eastern  skies. 

W.  C.  L. 

THE  .JUDGE. 

By  George  Hardinge,  Esy. 

[Not  in  his  fforks.] 

T  THANK  you  for  your  sound  advice 
^  To  deprecate  judicial  vice, 

Tlie  Bcjich  we  forfeit  by  a  pun, 

A  Miller's  jest,  and  we’re  undone. 

But  Art  is  by  itself  betray’d, 

And  laughter  is  by  sorrows  made ; 

Though  quaint  and  sad,  my  wig  to  save, 

I  laugh  at  being  found  so  grave^ 

**  Recurring  Nature  is  at  work 
Though  you  expel  her  with  afork*'* 

The  cat  when  mistress  of  the  house 
I^eaps  from  her  toilette  on  a  mouse  ; 

And  my  full-bottom’s  proudest  curls 
Romp  on  the  bench  with  handsome  girls ; 

In  passing  the  judicial  doom, 

I  sweep  with  a  Parnassian  broom, 

Lay  traps  for  smiles — coquette  with  praise. 
And  melt  the  Laio  in  louts  rimes. 

NO  AI^  YES. 

By  George  Hardinge,  Esq. 

[Not  in  his  lVorks.~\ 

j^SPASIA’  S  conflicts  are  amusing, — 

Tlie  eye  betrays, — the  cheek  defends  her ; 
You’d  think  she  askt,  when  she’s  refusing; 
The  Lover  pleases,  yet  offends  lier. 

Her  temper’d  scorn  bids  fair  to  love. 
Refining  the  suspended  bliss  ; 

Her  soft  repulse  the  lips  reprove, 

'fhe  u'ordis  “  A’o,”  the  comment  Yes.” 


Horace. 


SONNET 
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SONNET 

To  the  memory  of  Rev.  Thos.  Maurice,  /I.M. 

]\/[AURICE,  the  bant  of  Patriotism,  adieu  ! 
The  Sun  of  Genius  sets  in  Nature’s 
gloom, 

But  still  thy  fame  shall  shine  for  ever  new, 
’I'hy  blaze  shall  not  be  shrouded  by  the 
tomb. 

Thy  deep  research  the  Brahmin’s  lore  ex¬ 
plain’d. 

Before  thee,  Babel,  Egypt  were  arraign’d. 
Thy  glory  this — but  the  diviner  beam 

Of  friendship  play’d  upon  thy  social  hours, 
’Twaslhen  thy  wit  enliv’ned  every  theme, 
And  all  electrified  thy  jocund  powers. 

Great  Bajd,  adieu  !  In  memory  ever  dear, 
My  heart  thy  generous  friendship  shall  revere  j 
Maurice,  adieu!  The  good,  the  just,  thy 
name. 

Wise,  learned,  loyal,  canonize  to  Fame  ! 
ytpril  2. 


LINES 


JVrilten  in  August  1821,  after  viewing  the 
heaulifuL  group  of  “  The  Graces  ”  at 
Woburn  Abbey,  from  the  chisel  of  the 
exquisite  Canova.  C From  a  MS.  Collec¬ 
tion  preparing  for  the  Press. J 

^ONCEAL’D  in  marble-bed  the  Graces 
lay,  [doubt : — 

For  safety  left  by  Phidias*  there,  no 
Vain  was  all  search, — till  wandering  that 
wav, 

Matchless  Canova  found  the  sleepers  out. 
Released  by  him,  and  to  the  light  awake — 
I’hey  breathe  1 — and  silently  our  homage 
take. 

Cadogan  Place j  March  10.  W.  P. 

- ^ - 

LINES 

Attached  to  a  beautiful  Drawing  of  a  Sleep¬ 
ing  Girl,  unth  a  little  Wax- child  in  her 
arms,  fi'om  the  pencil  of  Cipriani  ;  and 
presented,  by  that  exquisite  Artist,  to  the 
first  Marckmiess  of  Lansdown  ;  a  lady 
highly  distinguished  for  her  taste  and  ta¬ 
lents  in  the  Fine  Arts. 

cares  the  little  Sleeper’s  thoughts 
!mploy —  toy  : — 

While  to  her  breast  she  hugs  the  treasured 
As  Time’s  maturing  wing  shall  o’er  her  steal, 
1  hose  cares  a  mother’s  virtues  may  reveal : 
Thus  in  the  Bud  which  scarce  .an  op’ning 
shows. 

We  fancy  all  the  beauty  of  the  Rose. 

April  a.  W.  P. 


*  The  fragments  from  Elis  manifest  the 
pre-eminence  of  Phidias  in  treating  feminine 
beauty,  and  warrant  the  compliments  to 
Canova  as  tlie  inheritor  of  this  excellence. 


soNNprr 

On  the  Waterfall  of  Giesbach  in  Switzerland. 

By  THE  Rev.  C.  V.  Le  Grice. 

QIESBACH  !  trembling,  though  shelter’d, 
I  have  stood 

Beside  the  torrent  of  thy  headlong  flood. 
That  bursts  from  steep  to  steep,  silv’rin'’- 
the  shades  [cascades  ; 

Of  mingled  rocks  and  woods  with  bright 
While  at  my  feet  amid  thy  tossing  spray" 
Tl>e  deep-hued  rainbow  arched  it’s  moveless 
ray  : — 

Then  would  each  sense  with  hurried  rapture 
aclie. 

Till  thro’  some  vista  of  thy  foam  the  liglrt 
Shew’d  in  soft  solace  to  the  soothed  sight 
Th’  unheaving  bosom  of  the  quiet  Lake, 
Where  thy  hush’d  tumults  sleep.  So  is  It 
given 

To  the  cheer’d  eye  of  Faith,  amid  the  strife 
Of  watei's  and  the  varying  storms  of  life, 
To  view  the  distant  calm  of  opening  Heaven. 
August  1823. 

- ^ - 

SONNET 

By  Mr.  Burnaby  Greene,  and  written  in 
a  Fly-leaf  to  his  ‘‘  Satires  of  Juvenal, 
paraphrastically  imitated,  and  adapted  to 
the  Times  1764.” 

To  THE  Rev.  Mr.  Haygarth. 

friend,  my  master,  whose  protecting 

.  ,  [year 

Smil’d  in  my  careless  youth,  my  happier 
When  fond  restraints  (I  will  not  call  it  school) 
Sought  reverence  from  affection,  not  from 
fear, 

F or  thee  the  Muse,  her  infant  lay  forgot. 
Calls  forth  the  Roman  lore,  the  Athenian 
vein,  [blot ; 

Wakes  her  own  native  lyre  ;  nor  thine  to 
Who  first  Inspir’d,  should  patronize  the 
strain. 

Haygarth,  accept  the  toil;  and  know  the 
Bard,  [Man ; 

The  Boy,  once  foster’d,  loves  thee,  when  a 
Thou  second  Parent — Gratitude’s  regard 
Retains  in  riper  age  the  filial  plan. 

Kind  Heaven,  auspicious  crown  thy  future 
day. 

And  ev’ry  wish,  thou  mad’st  for  me,  repay. 
Marc/i  15,  1775.  E.  B.  G. 


INSCRIPTION  ON  A  CHILH 
In  Kensington  Church  Yard. 

UALIS  es,  spes  loquitur, 

Qualis  eras,  parentum  lacrymae. 

What  thou  art  now,  our  hopes  would  gladly 
tell; 

What  thf)u  wert  once,  our  tears  declare  too 
well. 

Chelsea,  April  9 .  T.  F. 
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HISTOllICAL  CHRONICLE. 

PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Com.mons,  March  9. 

Tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Excht'quer  brought 
forward  a  motion  for  the  grant  of  600,000/. 
for  the  Erection  of  New  Churches.  He 
justified  his  proposition  by  a  reference  to  the 
good  that  had  been  produced  by  a  former 
grant  of  1 ,000,000/.  from  which  he  said  had 
arisen  95  capacious  churches,  and  accom¬ 
modation  for  163,000  persons.  He  then  en¬ 
tered  into  a  calculation  to  show  that  much 
remained  to  be  done,  there  being  a  number 
of  places  containing  in  the  aggregate 
3,548,000  persons  dependent  upon  179 
places  of  worship,  not  accommodation  for 
one  in  seventeen. — Mr.  Hohhouse  opposed 
the  motion,  and  suggested  an  amendment 
calling  upon  the  Clergy  to  meet  the  wants 
of  their  parishioners  by  multiplying  the  ce¬ 
lebrations  of  divine  service.  The  Hon. 
Member  recommended  this  expedient  by  a 
reference  to  the  practice  of  Catholic  coun¬ 
tries. — Mr.  Peel  defended  the  motion. — Mr. 
John  Smith  suggested  that  the  money  might 
be  better  laid  out  in  education. — Dr.  Lush- 
ington  defended  the  motion  in  a  splendid 
speech.  He  dwelt  at  some  length,  upon  the 
vital  necessity  of  Christian  education,  and 
then  adverted  to  the  advantages  which  the 
want  of  churches  afforded  to  the  insidious 
attacks  of  dissenting  fanatics, — Mr. Hume  op¬ 
posed  the  motion.  He  seemed  to  argue, 
that  if  churches  were  wanting,  the  Clergy 
ought  to  provide  them  at  their  proper  cost. 
— Mr.  G.  Bankes,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr. 
Gordon  supported  the  original  motion,  which 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  148  to  59. 

Mar.^l.  Several  petitions  were  presented 
respecting  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s 
new  financial  plan  on  the  Linen,  Wool,  and 
Silk  Trades.  With  respect  to  the  first, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated  his 
last  determination  to  be,  tliat  they  should  be 
diminished  annually  by  one  tenth  of  their 
amount,  and  that  the  reduction  should  com¬ 
mence  on  the  25th  of  January  1825.  On 
the  subject  of  the  Wool  Duty  he  announced 
that  instead  of  making  the  reduction  of  the 
Duty  immediately,  he  should  jiropose  to 
adopt  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  manu¬ 
facturers  at  the  time  when  the  measure  was 
first  announced,  namely,  that  the  reduction 
should  take  place  at  two  different  periods. 
One  part,  amounting  to  three-pence,  to  be 
taken  off  on  the  1 0th  of  September  next, 
and  the  remaining  Duty  of  two  pence  on  the 
10th  of  December  following.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  should  not  return  any  Duty. 
The  House  then  went  into  a  Committee  on 


the  Silk  Duties  Bill,  when  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  extended  the  allowances  for 
Silks  on  hands  to  such  pieces  as  had  heen  xut 
only  to  exhibit  patterns. — After  this  conces¬ 
sion,  which  was  received  with  much  grati¬ 
tude  by  the  advocates  for  the  trade,  Mr. 
Baring  moved  that  the  re[>eal  of  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  foreign  manufactured  Silks  should 
be  postponed  till  the  year  1829,  instead  of 
the  year  182^>,  and  contended,  as  before, 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the  Silk  ma¬ 
nufacturers. — The  Chancellor  oj  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  iu  reply  to  the  honourable  gentleman, 
read  two  letters,  one  from  the  Committee  of 
the  Silk  manufacturers  of  Derby,  and  the 
other  from  that  of  the  Manchester  manufac¬ 
turers,  and  the  last  of  which  said, — “  Im¬ 
pressed  as  the  Silk  Trade  of  Manchester 
must  be  with  the  wisdom  and  prom})titude 
w'ith  which  his  Majesty’s  Government  have 
resolved  to  make  a  reduction  of  the  Duties 
on  Silk,  they  cannot  but  feel  a  most  lively 
alarm  at  the  opposition  which  that  measure  is 
likely  to  meet  in  going  through  Parliament. 
We  are  unanimously  requested  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Silk  Trade  to  convey  to  you  their 
earnest  prayer  and  solicitation,  that  you  will 
urge  Parliament  to  your  utmost  to  adhere  to 
the  proposition  you  have  made,  convinced 
that  it  is  fraught  with  the  most  important 
advantages  to  the  Silk  Trade  of  this  coun¬ 
try.”  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  main¬ 
tained  that  the  proposed  measures  were  ge¬ 
nerally  viewed  by  the  Silk  manufacturers  in 
a  very  different  light  from  that  which  had 
been  represented.  There  was  indeed,  he 
added,  “  a  party  concerned  that  felt  great 
alarm,  and  that  party  was  no  other  than  the 
maunfacturers  of  silk  in  pyance."  His  in¬ 
formation  assured  him  that  there  was  a  ge¬ 
neral  feeling  in  France  of  the  greatest 
alarm,  that  with  our  free  trade  and  other  re¬ 
sources,  we  should  do  irreparable  injury  to 
the  French  manufacturer,  by  throwing  open 
the  trade. — Mr.  Baring  withdrew  his  amend¬ 
ment  ;  and  all  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer’s  propositions  were  then  agreed  to. 

House  of  Lords,  March  30. 

Earl  Bathurst  moved  the  third  reading  of 
the  Slave  Trade  Piracy  Bill  ;  arid  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  measure  might  be  carried  Into 
a  Jaw  in  time  to  be  conveyed  to  America  be¬ 
fore  the  separation  of  the  Congress,  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  usual  form  of  referring  it  to  a 
Committee  might  be  dispensed  with. — Earl 
Grosvenor  expressed  his  concurrence  in  tire 
wish  that  this  measnre  should  not  Ire  unne¬ 
cessarily  retarded  j  and  animadverted  with 

some 
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some  severity  upon  the  intemperate  conduct 
of  several  of  the  Colonial  legislative  assem¬ 
blies. — The  Marquis  of  Lmisdoicn  gave  his 
hearty  commendation  to  the  measure,  and, 
the  Committee  l)eing  negatived,  the  Bill  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  unanimously  passed. 


^pril  2.  The  Marquis  of  La7is(lotvn^  in 
presenting  some  petitions  against  the  Irish 
Titlies  Act  of  last  session,  took  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  animadvert  upon  the  amending  Bill 
now  in  progress  in  the  other  House.  The 
noble  Marquis  recited  all  the  objections 
against  Tithes,  and  which  have  }:>een  so  often 
urged. — The  Bari  of  Liverpool  defended  the 
Act  of  last  session,  which  had,  lie  said,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  a  much  greater  number  of  cases 
than  could  have  been  hojied  for,  from  any 
merely  experimental  measure. — ^The  Earl  of 
Kingston  then  presented  several  petitions 
complaining  of  the  neglect  and  non-residence 
of  the  Irish  clergy.  Among  them  were  jie- 
titions  from  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of 
two  parishes,  complaining  that  they  were 
compelled  to  attend  the  Catholic  places  of 
worship  from  the  want  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Church  of  England  service. 

The  Marquis  of  Lanscloivn  moved  the  se¬ 
cond  reading  of  the  Bill  permitting  the  Ce¬ 
lebration  of  Marriages  between  Unita¬ 
rians,  by  their  own  Minister,  and  in  their 
own  Chapels. — The  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury  voted  for  the  second  reading,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  Bill  should  be  open 
to  modiheation  in  the  Committee.  He  voted 
for  it,  because  he  was  willing  to  concede, 
whatever  was  reasonable,  to  the  scruples  of 
the  Unitarians. — The  Lord  Chxmcellor  op¬ 
posed  the  motion,  because,  if  the  principle 
were  recognized  in  this  case,  the  indulgence 
must  be  extended  to  all  other  sectaries, 
and  a  beginning  would  thus  be  made  to  the 
utter  subversion  of  the  Established  Church. 
— The  Earl  of  Liverpool  objected  to  the  Bill 
in  its  present  shape,  because  it  went  to  permit 
marriages,  celebrated  according  to  its  parti¬ 
cular  forms,  where  one  of  the  parties  might 
be  a  member  of  the  Established  Church. 
— ^The  Bishop  of  Chester  detailed  at  some 
length  the  particular  passages  of  the  Matri¬ 
monial  Liturgy  which  were  said  to  offend 
the  consciences  of  the  Unitarians,  and  in 
doing  so  demonstrated  the  utter  futility  of 
the  scruples  which  were  jhe  groundwork  of 
the  Bill  before  the  House.  He  objected  to 
the  measure  as  diminishing  the  emoluments 
of  the  Established  Clergy  to  a  serious  ex¬ 
tent  in  populous  towns. — The  Earl  of  Har- 
rowby  and  Lord  Calthorpe  defended  the  Bill. 
— The  Bishop  of  London,  in  voting  that  the 
Bill  should  go  to  a  Committee,  did  not  pledge 
himself  to  give  it  any  farther  support. — Lord 
Ilollajul  supported  the  Bill.  The  House  di¬ 
vided  on  the  second  reading,  when  the  num¬ 
bers  were, — Contents  35,  Non-contents  33  ; 
Majority  2. 

Gent,  Mag.  ytpril,  1824. 
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April  8.  The  Earl  of  Darnley,  pursuant 
to  notice,  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee,  to  inquire  how  far  the  measures 
lately  adopted  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of 
Ireland  had  succeeded  ;  and  also  to  consider 
what  measures  would  be  necessary  to  re¬ 
medy  the  existing  evils  in  that  Kingdom. 
The  noble  Earl  introduced  his  motion  in  a 
long  speech,  in  which,  besides  the  other 
topics  usually  employed  upon  the  subject, 
lie  confessed  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  Eng¬ 
land,  impeached  the  administration  of  justice 
in  Ireland,  condemned  the  Police  Bill,  com- 
jdained  of  the  Church  Establishment,  urged 
the  necessity  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
professed  his  compassionate  respect  for  the 
well-disposed  hut  inefficient  government  in 
the  Sister  Kingdom. — The  Earl  of  Liverpool^ 
without  disputing  the  unjust  and  selfish  po¬ 
licy  formerly  observed  towards  Ireland,  vin¬ 
dicated  the  present  race  of  Englishmen  from 
any  participation  in  it,  and  recited  a  vast 
number  of  generous  concessions,  which, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  late  King’s 
reign,  had  been  made  for  the  benefit  of  Ire¬ 
land.  He  maintained  that  the  present  de¬ 
pression  of  that  kingdom  was  wholly  uncon¬ 
nected  with  the  disqualification  of  the  Ca¬ 
tholics;  and  opposed  all  the  arguments  upon 
that  subject,  drawn  from  the  analogy  of  other 
states,  by  observing,  that  in  Ireland  alone 
was  the  religious  division  of  the  people  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  parallel  division  of  property, 
intelligence,  and  manners.  In  Ireland  it 
was  notorious  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  pro¬ 
perty,  and  all  the  qualifications  naturally  as¬ 
sociated  with  property,  belonged  to  the  Pro¬ 
testants.  Much  of  the  suffering  of  Ireland 
he  ascribed  to  a  premature  introduction  of 
the  English  constitution  ;  but  for  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  one  part  of  the  English  code — the 
Poor  Laws — he  avowed  his  regret.  He  pro¬ 
fessed  to  hope  the  best  results  from  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Christian  education ;  but  begged 
to  remind  the  House,  that  in  the  nature  of 
things  this  result  could  not  be  very  speedily 
felt.  In  conclusion,  he  opposed  the  motion. 
— The  Marquis  of  Lansdoivn  spoke  at  consi¬ 
derable  length  in  support  of  the  motion. — The 
Earl  of  Limerick  earnestly  deprecated  the 
introduction  of  poor  rates  into  Ireland.  He 
said  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  would  be, 
to  make  of  the  Irish  peasantry  six  million.s 
of  beggars  ;  because  no  Irishman,  who  could 
live  idly,  would  work. — ^’Phe  Marquis  of 
Doivnshire,  the  Earl  of  CanuLrvon,  and  Lord 
Clifden,  supported  the  motion. — The  Earls 
of  Carberry,  Mayo,  and  Roden,  opposed  it ; 
the  last,  in  a  speech  of  some  length,  gave  a 
most  gratifying  description  of  the  recent 
progress  of  education  in  Ireland.  On  a  di¬ 
vision,  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majo¬ 
rity  of  57  to  17. 

House  of  Co.mmons,  April  12. 

Mr.  Lushington  moved  the  third  reading 
of  the  Alien  Bii.l.  Mr.  Denmm  opposed 
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the  motion,  on  the  ground  that  the  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  three  principal  Secretaries  of 
Suite  were  such  as  to  render  th.-'m  unfit  de¬ 
positaries  for  the  power  conferred  by  the 
Alien  Act. — Lord  John  Russell  opposed  the 
Jiill,  as  likely  to  involve  this  country  with 
foreign  states,  by  holding  to  the  latter  a 
temptation  to  demand  from  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment  sacrifices  which  could  not  be 
granted  without  baseness.  On  a  division, 
the  third  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  93  to  40. 


House  of  Lords,  April  15. 

The  Bishop  of  Limerick  read  a  letter  of 
some  length  from  the  Archbishop  of  -Dub¬ 
lin,  in  which  his  Grace,  in  allusion  to  the 
observations  made  upon  his  conduct  in  the 
debates  upon  the  Irisli  Sepulture  Bill,  de¬ 
nied,  in  the  most  distinct  and  positive  man¬ 
ner,  that  he  had  ever  given  any  orders  or 
advice,  or  intimation  of  an  opinion,  on  the 
subject  of  the  performance  of  the  Catholic 
funeral  ceremonies  in  Protestant  church¬ 


yards,  up  to  the  time  when  he  was  accused 
of  having  interdicted  such  celebrations,  at 
which  time  he  was  In  England.  'I'he  letter 
went  on  to  say,  that  the  practice  lately  at¬ 
tempted  by  the  Catholics  was  wholly  an  in¬ 
novation.  No  such  celebration,  according 
to  the  experience  of  all  the  Protestant 
Clergy  in  Dublin,  having  occurred  during 
forty  years.  In  conclusion,  the  Archbi¬ 
shop’s  letter  explained,  that  when  consulted 
by  his  Clergy,  after  the  matter  had  been  so 
angrily  agitated,  his  advice  had  uniformly 
been  to  alistain  from  every  thing  like  a  for¬ 
cible  resistance  to  the  Catholic  Clergy,  and 
to  rest  contented  with  a  protest  against  the 
illegal  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Church. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Secretary 
Canrving,  in  moving  an  adjournment  of  the 
House  to  the  .Sd  of  May,  took  occasion  to 
congratulate  the  Meml>ers  upon  the  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  the  public  business  which 
permitted  the  proposition  of  so  long  a  re¬ 
cess. — Adjourned . 
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IRELAND. 

In  Limerick,  several  outrages  have  oc¬ 
curred.  In  Mayo,  the  Barony  of  Tyrawley 
is  again  disturbed ;  three  or  four  houses 
have  been  attacked  and  plundered.  The 
Ribandmen  of  Antrim  have  appeared  in  open 
procession,  as  well  as  the  Oraugemen. 
Those  of  Derry,  it  is  supposed,  will  follow 
the  example.  Thirty  tons  of  hay  were  burnt 
on  the  lands  of  Ballinarikig,  north  liberties 
of  Cork. 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Tees  and  Weardale  Railway. 

Owing  to  the  present  prosperity  which 
happily  smiles  on  our  native  country,  the 
spirit  of  public  improvement  is  every  where 
diffusing  itself.  Amongst  other  under¬ 
takings  of  a  local  nature  is  the  Tees  and 
fVeardale  Railway.  It  is  intended  to  com¬ 
mence  about  four  miles  below  Stockton,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  and  to  run  Inland 
about  26  miles,  to  Willington,  which  is  in 
the  vale  of  the  Wear,  between  Durham  and 
Wolgingham.  About  13  miles  from  its 
commencement,  this  railway  will  enter  the 
limestone  district,  and  about  a  mile  further 
the  coal  district,  which  continues  to  near 
Wolsingham,  near  which  place,  and:  in  the 
upper  parts  of  Weardale,  is  the  lead  country. 
The  prominent  object  of  the  measure  U  to 
connect  the  extensive  coal-field  which  lies, 
in  the  south-west  part  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  with  the  river  Tecs  in  deep  water, 
so  as  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  the  coal 
to  the  sea  for  exportation  coastwise,  for  the 


supply  of  London  and  the  Eastern  anik 
Southern  coasts  of  England.  The  coal  seams 
in  this  district  are,  from  their  thickness  and 
quality,  adapted  for  general  consumption  ; 
and  the  easy  depth  from  which  the  coals  are 
to  be  drawn  will  admit  of  their  being  worked 
at  an  expence  considerably  less  than  the 
coals  with  which  the  London  and  other 
South  country  markets  are  at  present  sup¬ 
plied.  Cords  for  consumption  in  London 
and  the  South  of  England  will  thus  be  ob- 
Uined  at  a  reduced  price,  if  the  proposed 
undertaking  shall  be  cairied  into  effect.  By 
reason  of  the  coal  in  this  district  lying  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  no  explosive  atmosphere 
exists  in  the  mines  ;  and  the  persons  em¬ 
ployed  in  working  them  are  consequently 
free  from  the  calamity  of  explosion,  which 
occurs  in  deeper  mines.  Such  are  the  claims 
which  this  undertaking  lays  to  support,  on 
public  and  national  grounds.  Its  local  re¬ 
commendations  are  stated  to  be  as  follows  : 
’J'he  Inhabitants  of  Stockton  and  its  vicinity, 
and  of  the  North-Eastern  part  of  Yorkshire, 
called  Cleveland,  forming  a  large  population, 
w'ill  be  enabled,  by  means  of  this  Railway, 
to  procure  coal  for  home  consumption  at 
half  the  price  it  now  costs  them.  Tlie  Rail¬ 
way  will  meet  the  Gre.at  North  Road  at 
Sunderland  Bridge,  within  three  miles  of 
tlie  city  of  Durham  ;  thus  aiding  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  merchandize  between  that  city 
and  the  port  of  Stockton.  The  laml  in  th« 
district  through  which  the  Railway  i»  to 
pass  is  mostly  of  inferior  quality,  and  will 
be  much  benefited  by  the  cheap  transporta¬ 
tion  of  lime  and  other  manures.  Ihc  dif¬ 
fusion  of  capital  and  industry  consequent 
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upon  the  iutro<luction  of  large  mercantile 
Qperation.s  into  a  district  of  comparatively 
thin  population,  may  be  expected  to  occa¬ 
sion  a  progressive  melioration  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  and  circumstances  of  the  country.  The 
roads  at  present  are  bad ;  and  as  the  chief 
jMTSsage  on  them  consbts  of  coal,  lime,  luid 
produce  for  the  consumption  of  Stockton 
and  the  North-eastern  part  of  Yorkshire,  a 
heavy  charge  is  thus  laid  upon  the  land- 
owner  and  fanner,  which  will  be  much  alle¬ 
viated  by  the  easy  transport  of  such  articles 
on  a  Railway,  and  by  the  cheap  conveyance 
of  materials  for  the  repair  of  the  roads.  In 
fine,  it  is  contemplated  that  this  Railway 
will  ultimately  connect  itself  with  the  great 
lead  district  in  VVeardale,  and  with  the 
effects  of  the  extensive  system  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Western  roads,  of  which  Aid- 
stone  is  intended  to  be  the  central  point. 

April  8.  A  party  of  sailors  belonging  to 
his  Majesty’s  cutter  Nimble,  on  the  pre¬ 
ventive  service,  then  lying  off  the  Lund’s 
Rnd,  commanded  by  Lieut.  Goldsmith,  came 
on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  removing  from 
its  situation  that  great  curiosity  the  Logging 
(rocking)  Stone  ;  and  which  object  they  w'ere 
unfortunately  enabled  to  accomplish.  This 
mass  of  granite,  which  is  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  tons  weight,  was  one  of  those  objects 
that  excited  the  curiosity  of  every  visitor  to 
the  Western  part  of  Cornwall.  It  stood  on 
the  summit  of  a  mass  of  rocks  at  the  Land’s 
End,  and  was  so  poised  on  a  natural  jfivot, 
that  the  force  which  a  man  could  exert  was 
sufficient  to  cause  it  to  vibrate.  Irr  this 
situation  it  remained  from  a  period  ante¬ 
cedent  to  our  authentic  historic  records,  as 
it  is  noticed  by  our  earliest  writers,  until  the 
harbarians  above-mentioned,  in  sheer  wan¬ 
tonness,  removed  it  from  its  place.  This 
act  of  Vandalism  has  excited  the  greatest 
indignation  at  Penzance,  as  it  will  in  every 
part  of  Cornwall,  and  throughout  the  king¬ 
dom.  It  appears  that  Lieut.  Goldsmith 
landed  at  the  head  of  fourteen  of  his  men, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  handspikes,  and 
a  handscrew,  called  by  the  sailors  Jack  in 
the  Box,  with  much  labour  and  perseverance 
threw  over  the  stone.  What  renders  the 
act  most  atrocious  is,  that  two  poor  families, 
who  derived  a  subsistence  from  attending 
visitors  to  this  stone,  are  now  deprived  of 
the  means  of  support. 

At  Launceston  Assizes  a  young  woman, 
named  Emma  (or  Amy)  George,  was  ar¬ 
raigned  on  an  indictment,  charging  her  with 
the  murder  of  her  brother,  Benjamin  George, 
a  child  about  seven  years  of  age,  on  the  4th 
of  March  last.  It  appeared  on  the  trial, 
that  about  seven  weeks  before  she  hanged 
the  child,  her  feelings  were  powerfully  ex¬ 
cited  at  a  Methodist  Meeting  near  Redruth  ; 
that  she  was  extremely  fond  of  the  child, 
and  that  she  afterwards  bitterly  lamented  the 
act  which  she  committed.  The  Jury,  after 
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an  able  charge  from  Judge  Burrough,  re¬ 
turned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  the  prisoner 
not  having  been  sane  when  the  act  was  com¬ 
mitted.  She  was  ordered  to  be  taken  care 
of  until  his  Majesty’s  pleasure  shall  be  known, 

LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

The  accounts  of  the  Revenue  for  the 
quarter  exceed  the  receipts  of  the  quarter 
ending  Aprils,  1823,  by  nearly  two  mil¬ 
lions.  The  produce  of  the  Customs  for  the 
April  quarter  in  1823  was  988,626'Z.  while 
in  the  present  quarter  it  amounts  to 
1,291,883Z.  affording  an  augmentation  in 
this  branch  alone  of  upwards  of  300,000Z. 
In  the  Excise  the  increase  is  255,794Z. ; 
and  that  on  Stamps  is  92,942Z. 

The  Statistical  Return  for  the  year  1 823 
has  been  printed.  It  appears  by  this  docu¬ 
ment,  that  in  the  Metropolis  crime  has  been 
nearly  stationary  for  the  last  eight  years ; 
the  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial 
in  London  and  ^Ilddlesex,  during  the  year 
1817,  being  26'86‘,  and  in  1823,  2503  ;  in 
1820,  the  number  was  2773;  but  in  the 
following  year  it  had  fallen  to  2480.  It  ap¬ 
pears  by  the  returns,  that  in  the  year  1817, 
13,932  persons  were  committed  for  trial  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  in  1819,  14,254  ; 
but  the  number  in  1823  is  only  12,263, 
being  a  diminution  of  more  than  fourteen 
per  cent,  on  the  aggregate  of  crime. 

The  Hecla  and  Fury  discovery  ships  are 
rapidly  preparing  at  Deptford  for  the  Polar 
expedition.  Every  precaution  has  been 
taken  that  comfort  and  ingenuity  can  devise, 
to  render  their  success  complete.  The  in¬ 
ternal  fittings  are  compact  and  elegant,  and 
the  means  of  conducting  warm  air  through¬ 
out  the  vessels,  and  the  contrivances  for 
drawing  off  the  moisture  from  the  steam, 
breaths,  &c.  are  very  curious.  The  vessels 
are  furnished  with  propelling  paddles,  worked 
as  the  chain  pump,  to  assist  in  passing 
through  light  ice,  and  their  bows  are  about 
nine  feet  thick,  lined,  as  are  their  sides, 
with  cork,  and  plated  externally  with  iron. 
Both  ships  are  now  receiving  their  last  coat 
of  paint.  Visitors  are  politely  received  on 
board,  and  every  attention  shown  to  gratify 
curiosity  by  the  officers,  in  the  most  hand¬ 
some  manner.  The  names  of  the  visitors 
are  inserted  in  a  book.  A  farewell  enter¬ 
tainment  will  be  given  by  Capt.  Parry,  on 
board  the  Hecla,  on  the  7th  of  May,  when 
both  ships  will  be  completely  ready  for  sea, 
and  will  be  at  the  Nore  on  the  10th. 
Captain  Parry  will  be  accompanied  by  the 
William  Harris  transport,  Lieut.  J.  W. 
Pritchard,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
propelling  wheels,  to  be  used  on  the  ships 
among  the  ice.  It  is  now  intended,  that 
another  transport  shall  proceed  at  once 
with  canoes  and  various  necessaries  for  Capt. 
Franklin’s  part  of  the  service,  which  canoes 
are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  mouth  of  the 
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IVlackenzie's  River,  to  which  spot  Captain 
Jp'ranklin  will  proceed  early  in  the  eosning 
year,  to  endeavour  to  penetrate  from  that 
spot  Westward  to  Behring’s  Straits — i.  e. 
making  the  North  Pole  passage.  The  ca¬ 
noes  are  of  a  light  description,  but  as  they 
are  to  be  carried  over  tl>e  projecting  head¬ 
lands  and  promontories,  they  are  to  be  in¬ 
flated  when  used. —  Capt.  Lyon  will  endea¬ 
vour,  by  the  use  of  similar  canoes,  to  trace 
the  coast  from  Repulse  Bay  to  Copperm’rae 
River ;  whilst  Capt.  Parry  will  again  pass 
into  Lancaster’s  Sound,  and,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Melville  Island,  renew  his  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  a  successful  passage  thence 
to  Behring’s  Straits,  and  thus  accomplish 
the  great  object  of  the  expedition.  Every 
care  will  be  taken  to  prevent  similar  priva¬ 
tions  to  those  experienced  by  the  former 
land  expedition. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  &c.  Adelphi,  London,  have  awarded 
to  Mrs.  Mills,  of  Northumberland-place, 
Bath,  a  premium  of  10  guineas  for  a  bonnet, 
manufactured  by  her  of  English  grass  in 
imitation  of  leghorn.  The  grasses  from 
which  the  bonnet  was  made  were  gathered 
and  bleached  by  some  children  of  a  Sunday 
school,  in  an  adjacent  village,  in  connexion 
with  the  Bath  Sunday-School  Union,  at  the 
suggestion  of  their  teaclicrs,  as  an  employ¬ 
ment  adapted  to  their  years,  and  calculated 
to  contribute  to  the  wants  of  their  parents. 

Many  of  the  Couiities  in  England  have  es¬ 
tablished  Charities  in  Imndon  for  the  relief 
of  the  natives  of  their  several  districts — as 
Yorkshire,  Westmoreland,  Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  and  Wilt¬ 
shire.  At  the  eighth  Anniversary  of  the 
latter  Society,  which  will  be  held  on  the 
11th  of  May,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart,  has 
consented  to  take  the  Chair. 


NEW  PROJECTS. 

Projects  for  the  investment  of  capital 
have  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  there  are  now  before  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  Bills  to  legalise  the  following  Com¬ 
panies  and  objects.  This  list  is  made  from 
the  Journals  of  the  House. 

1 .  Manchester  Equitable  Loan  Society. 
— 2.  London  Equitable  Loan  Institution. 
[Capital  2  millions.] — 3.  Edinburgh  Aus¬ 
tralasian  Company,  &c.  [This  Company, 
we  believe,  previously  existed].' — 4.  Man¬ 
chester  Benevolent  Society. — 5.  St.  Katha¬ 
rine’s  Dock  Company. — (>.  Tunnel  under  the 
Thames,  from  Rotherhithe. — ?•  South  Lon¬ 
don  Docks  Company,  for  making  Wet  Docks, 
Warehouses,  Basins,  &c.  in  and  near  St. 
Saviour’s  Dock,  Ihjrraondsey. — 8.  Counters 
Bridge  Creek  (which  se[>arates  Kensington 
from  Hammersmith)  Canal. — 9.  St.  Katha¬ 
rine’s  Suspension  Bridge.  [I’he  Corporation 
of  London,  April  2,  petitioned  against  this 
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Bridge  Bilk]  —  10.  HammH'smlth  Bridge 
Bill,  for  building  a  Bridge  at  Hatnmersmich, 
across  the  Thames,  to  the  parish  of  Ikames.— 

1 1 .  lyondon  and  Westminster  Oil  (Jas  Com- 
j)Bny. —  12.  Compressed  (.ras  Company. — 

13.  United  General  Gas  iJght  Company.- — 

14.  Portable  Gas  Comjmny. —  15.  Oil  Gas 
Company.  (Dublin.) — XG.  Phcenlx Gas  Com¬ 
pany.— -17.  Manchester  5  18.  Leeds;  19. 
Greenwich  ;  20.  Margate  and  Ramsgate ; 
21.  Edinburgh;  22.  Aberdeen;  23.  Here¬ 
ford,  &c.  Gas  Companies. 

luELAND. — 24.  Irish  Annuity  Company, 
for  lending  Money  on  Annuities  and  other 
Securities.  —  25.  Hibernian  Mining  Com¬ 
pany  (No.  1.) — 26.  Mining  Company,  Ire¬ 
land  (No.  2.) — 27.  Irish  Patriotic  Assur¬ 
ance  Company.  [Previously  formed].  —  28. 
Dublin  Equitable  Loan  Society. — 20.  Royal 
Irish  Mining  Company  (No.  3).  Thus  there 
are  to  be  three  Companies  incor|>orated  on 
this  subject,  according  to  the  different  titles 
that  appear  in  the  tlommons’  Journals. — 
50.  Bogs,  Ireland.  Bill  to  incorporate  a 
Company,  established  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
claiming  and  draining  Bogs  and  Barren 
Heath,  and  Waste  Lands  in  Ireland;  and 
for  improving,  planting,  and  cultivating  tho 
same. — 31.  Dublin  Oil  Gas  Company. 

These  are  general  Companies,  and  will 
employ  a  vast  deal  of  capital.  The  shares 
in  many — such  is  the  rage  for  speculatirm, 
and  for  any  prospect  of  profitably  employing 
money — have  already  been  bought  and  sold 
at  high  premiums  /  The  above  list  is  what 
may  be  termed  neiv  list ;  that  is,  public 
general  Companies  now  first  projected  ;  but, 
independently  of  these,  there  are  now  before 
the  House  of  Commons  nearly  ttvo  hundred 
and  fifly  other  private  Bills,  for  Roads, 
Markets,  Bridge,  Canal,  and  Gas  Companies 
(not  mentioned  in  the  above  list)  ;  as  well 
as  Bills  for  Inclosures,  Improvements  of 
Towns,  &c. 

Several  other  new  projects  are  preparing 
for  public  notice,  sanctioned  by  mom  or  less 
degrees  of  respectability,  and  offering  more 
or  less  probabilities  in  favour  of  ultimate 
success.  In  respect  to  the  number  of  new 
schemes  for  the  employment  of  money, 
London,  and  indeed  the  country  in  general, 
strikingly  resembles  what  it  was  at  the  |>eriod 
of  the  South  Sea  scheme,  when  scarcely  any 
project  was  too  absurd  to  obtain  support. 

The  folly  of  romantic  public  speculations 
may  he  aptly  illustrated  by  a  reference  to 
Smollett’s  Continuation  of  Hume,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  dismay  and  ruin  in  which  this 
country  was  involved  at  the  period  of  the 
failure  of  the  South  Sea  and  Mississippi 
schemes. 

In  the  “  Suffolk  Papers,’’’ just  published, 
the  general  and  absorbing  interest  excited 
by  these  bubbles  is  painted  in  vivid  colours, 
in  letters  written  by  tlie  male  and  feftialo 
courtiers  of  the  day  to  Mrs.  Howard,  But 
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we  have  only  room  for  one  letter  written  to 
her  by  the  great  Projector  himself,  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  bursting  of  his  glgautic  spe¬ 
culations  ; 

“Tuesday,  1721. — Can  you  prevail  on 
the  Duke  to  help  me  to  something  more 
tlian  the  half-year ;  or  is  there  nobody  that 
would  have  the  good-nature  to  lend  me 
1000/.  ?  I  beg  that  if  nothing  of  this  can  be 
done,  that  it  may  only  be  betwixt  us  two, 
as  I  take  you  as  my  great  friend,  and  I  am 
very  well  apprized  of  it  by  the  honour  done 
me  yesterday  at  Court  by  the  King.  1  had 
another  letter  from  Madam.  Put  yourself 
in  my  place,  and  know  at  the  same  time 
that  you  are  the  only  friend  I  have. 

“  Yours,  &c.  Law.” 

On  this  the  Editor  (Mr.  Croker)  makes 
the  following  apposite  remark : 

“  This  melancholy  avowal,  that  Mrs. 
Howard  was  his  only  friend,  affords  a  striking 
instance  of  the  instability  of  fortune,  power, 
and  friendsliip.  This  letter  was  probably 
written  in  the  winter  of  1721.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage  will  describe  what  the  writer  had 
been  about  the  beginning  of  1720:  “  Our 
Projector  had  now  arrived  at  an  unexampled 
pitch  of  wealth  and  power — he  possessed  the 
ear  of  tim  Hegent — he  was  almost  adored  by 
the  people,  and  was  comtantly  surrounded  by 
Princes,  Dukes,  and  Prelates,  who  courted 
his  friendship,  and  seemed  ambitious  of  his 
patronage.  Such  was  the  immensity  of  his 
wealth,  that  he  bought  no  less  than  fourteen 
estates,  with  titles  annexed  to  them ;  amonpt 
which  was  the  Marquisate  of  Pwosny,  which 
liad  belonged  to  the  great  Duke  of  Sully, 
the  friend  and  minister  of  Henry  IV.  ;  yet 
within  two  years  he  could  find  no  one  good- 
natured  enough  to  lend  him  1000/.  and  had 
no  friend  but  Mrs.  Howard,  who  probably 
was  not  three  months  acquainted  with  him.” 

From  this  letter,  and  the  comment  on  it, 
a  striking  and  useful  lesson  may  he  learned. 
We  believe,  however,  that  there  exists  at 
the  present  moment  a  much  greater  degree 
of  information  among  the  public  at  large, 
and  that  delusions  cannot  be  practised  so 
easily  as  at  the  period  referred  to ;  but  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated  on  those 
who  are  the  first  to  come  forward  in  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  new  undertaking,  that  they 
shall  at  least  have  given  it  full  consideration 
beforehand,  and  that  their  respectability 
ought,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  identified 
with  its  success.  Men  of  character  in  the 
city  are  too  apt  to  lend  the  influence  of  their 
names  to  schemes  of  which  they  can  know 
nothing,  and  seldom  undergo  the  trouble  of 
any  inquiry  into  their  merits.  The  same 
names  also  appear  too  often  at  the  head  of 
new  undertakings  ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if  there 
are  required  both  knowledge  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  the  very  number  of  new  projects  with 
which  particular  merchants  and  capitalists 
allow  themselves  to  l>e  identified,  must  pre¬ 
vent  an  honest  administration  of  them,  how- 
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ever  strong  the  inclination.  In  the  city 
alone  there  have  been  started,  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  the  following  new  under¬ 
takings : —  1.  Alliance  Fire  and  Life  In¬ 
surance  Office,  five  millions. — Palladium, 
ditto,  two  millions. — r  3.  British  Annuity 
Office,  three  millions. — 4.  Metropolitan  In¬ 
vestment  Bank,  one  million.  —  6.  Thames 
and  Isis  Navigation  Company,  120,000/. — 
6,  Ale  Brewery,  200,000/. — 7.  A  Company 
for  obtaining  from  Government  a  grant  of 
Land,  of  a  million  of  acres,  in  New  South 
Wales,  to  he  employed  in  improving  the 
growth  of  Wool.  —  8.  An  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  a  Canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien  ;  a  project,  by  the  way, 
which  has  been  already  tried,  and  met  with 
a  miserable  failure,  though  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  mechanics  have  been  too  great 
during  that  period  to  pronounce  it  Impracti  * 
cable.  —  9.  A  Company  for  navigating  the 
Thames  and  Isis  by  steam.  — 10.  A  new 
Dock  Company,  for  coals  only.  All  these 
are  undertakings  on  a  very  large  scale,  and, 
in  the  present  mania  that  prevails,  every  day 
may  be  expected  to  add  to  their  number. 
There  may  be  good  in  all  of  them  ;  we  offer 
no  opinion  on  their  merits  ;  but,  on  the  part 
of  the  public  generally,  the  utmost  caution 
and  circumspection  ought  to  be  exercised 
before  engaging  in  any  of  them. 


THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

IVew  Pieces  for  Easter. 

Drury  Lane. 

April  19.  A  Pantomime,  entitled  Zo¬ 
roaster,  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Star.  The  plot 
is  laid  in  Egypt,  the  land  of  magic  and  of 
priestcraft.  The  hero  of  the  piece  is  a 
youthful  shepherd,  named  Gebir,  the  fa¬ 
vourite  disciple  of  Zoroaster,  the  high-priest 
of  the  Magi,  who  confers  on  him  the  mira¬ 
culous  power  of  obtaining  every  object  of 
his  desire.  Ultimately  Gebir  ascends  the 
throne  of  Egypt  by  right  of  his  bride  Pa- 
mina.  The  story  admitted  of  the  most 
varied  scenery,  which  was  splendid  in  the 
extreme.  It  was  announced  for  repetition 
amidst  universal  plaudits. 


CovENT  Garpen. 

April  19.  A  melo-dramatic  tale  of  en¬ 
chantment,  entitled  The  Spirits  of  the  Moon. 
The  plot  is  laid  in  Egypt,  and  the  hero 
of  the  story  is  the  legitimate  monarch  of 
the  Egyptian  throne.  The  scenery  and  de¬ 
corations  were  very  splendid  and  imposing; 
and  the  spectacle  was  received  throughout 
with  universal  acclamations. 

The  well- written  Comedy  of  Pride  shall 
have  a  Fall  (see  p.  270),  has  been  a  de¬ 
served  favourite  during  the  last  month ; 
having  now  Ijeen  acted. 20  times.  We  trust 
its  success  will  induce  the  author  to  make 
further  efforts  for  the  public  amusement. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS  AND  PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette  Promotions. 

DoumtTig-street,  March  22,  1824. —  The 
King  lias  been  pleased  to  appoint  General 
Francis  Marquis  of  Hastings,  K.  G.  and 
G.  C.  B.  and  G.  C.  U.  to  be  Governor  and 
Comnaander-in-ebief  of  tbe  Island  of  iMalta 
and  its  dependencies. 

fVaT-ojffice,  March  22. — 44th  Foot,  Bre¬ 
vet-Col.  J.  H.  Dunkin,  from  Imlf-pay  34th 
Foot,  to  be  Lieut.-col.  vice  Hardinge,  apj). 
to  the  ‘)9th  Foot  :  48th  Ditto,  Brevet 
Lieut.-col.  G.  Cimitiere  to  be  Lleut.-col.  ; 
Brevet  Major  Ihomas  Bell  to  be  Major  : 
97th  Ditto,  Major-gen.  Sir  J.  Lyon,  K.G.H. 
to  be  Col. ;  Lieut.-col.  C.  Hamilton,  from 
half-pay,  to  be  Lieut.-col.  ;  Brevet  Lieut.- 
col.  J.  Austin,  from  half-pay,  and  Major  T. 
B.  Bamford,  from  half-pay  7th  West  India 
Reg.  to  be  Majors:  98th  Ditto,  Major- 
gen.  Conran  to  be  Col. ;  Lieut.-col.  Fane, 
from  half-pay,  to  be  Lieut.-col.;  Brevet 
Lieut.-col.  Dunn,  from  half-pay,  88th 
Foot;  Major  Bayly,  from  half-pay,  1st  Gar. 
Bat.  to  be  Majors  :  .99th  Ditto,  Major-gen. 
G.  J.  Hall  to  be  Col. ;  Lieut.-col.  G.  Har- 
dinge,  from  the  44th  Foot,  to  be  Lieut.- 
col. ;  Brevet  Lieut.-col.  Balviad,  from  half¬ 
pay  Rifle  Brigade,  and  Major  S.  Patrickson, 
from  l>alf-pay  67th  Foot,  to  be  Majors. 

Mar.  26. — 10th  Reg.  Light  Dragoons, 
Lieut.-col.  11.  Wyndham  to  be  Lieut.-col. 
rice  Quentin,  who  exchanges:  14th  Foot, 
Major  C.  Gardiner,  to  be  Major :  40th 
Ditto,  Major  T.  Kirkwood,  to  be  Major : 
S3d  Ditto,  Brevet  Major  .J.  M‘Caskils  to  be 
Major. 

M'hitehall,  March  30. — Lord  Gifford,  ap¬ 
pointed  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

War-officcy  /4pril  9. — 9th  Foot,  Capt.  J. 
Taylor  to  be  Major :  11th  Foot,  Major  F. 
Fitz-Clarence,  to  be  Lleut.-col.;  Brevet 
Major  D.  O’Kelly  to  be  Major:  18th  Ditto, 
Major  J.  Carmichael,  from  half-pay  94th 
Foot,  to  be  Major,  vice  R.  Smyth,  exch. 

April  10.  Capt.  George  Westphall,  R.N. ; 
Peter  Laurie,  esq.  one  of  the  Sheriffs  of 
London  ;  and  James  Williams,  esq.  knighted. 

JVhitehalLy  April  10. — Earl  of  Morton, 
K.  T.  High  Commissioner  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

Foreign-ojficey  April  13. — Right  Hon.  G. 
Canning  has  received  his  Majesty’s  com¬ 
mands  to  signify  to  the  Ministers  of  Friendly 
jind  Neutral  Powers,  that  the  necessary  mea¬ 
sures  have  been  taken  for  the  blockade  of 
the  Port  of  Algiers. 

April  17.  Right  Hon.  Wm.  Noel  Hill, 
sworn  one  of  the  Hon.  Privy  Council. 

Navat.  Promotions. 

Admiral  Sir  G.  Martin,  K.  G.  C.  B.  to 
the  command  in  chief  of  ships  and  vessels 


at  Portsmouth. — Admiral  Sir  J.  Saumarer, 
K.  G.  C.  B.  to  tlie  command  at  Plymouth. 
— James  Couch,  William  Henry  Smyth, 
and  J.  Ryder  Burton,  to  the  rank  of  Post* 
captains. — Geo.  Wm.  Conway  Courtenay, 
Pringle  Stokes,  John  Rawl  IVlould,  Geo. 
Hillier,  Geo.  Laurence  Sauntlers,  C.  Adams, 
T.  J,  Cotton  Evans,  Win.  Hobson,  Heze- 
kiah  Cooke  Harrison,  to  be  Comiuanders. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Dodson,  Prebendary  of  South 
Searle  in  Cathedral  of  Lincoln  ;  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  V.  of  St.  Helen,  Abingdon, 
with  Radley  and  Drayton  Chapelries,  co. 
Berks. 

Rev.  Jonath.  Ashbridge,  Eversley  R.  Hants. 

Rev.  R.  Bathurst,  Belaugh  R.  with  Scottow 
V.  annexed,  Norfolk. 

Rev.  C.  Carr,  Headbournworthy  R.  Hants. 

Rev.  D.  Carruthers,  Klrkdeu  Parlsii  and 
Church,  co.  Forfar. 

Rev.  Joseph  Cotterill,  Blakeney  R.  with 
Cokethorp  and  Langham  Parva,  Norfolk. 

Rev.  Sir  Henry  Dryden,  Leke  Wootton  V. 
co.  Warwick. 

Rev.  T.  Foster,  Casslngton  V.  co.  Oxford, 

Rev.  P.  Fraser,  Bromley  by  Bow  Donative, 
Middlesex. 

Rev.  T.  Rock  Gamsey,  Christ  Church  Perp. 
Cur.  Forest  of  Dean. 

Rev.  David  W.  Gordon,  Earlston  Church 
and  Parish,  co.  Berwick. 

Rev.  James  Grant,  South  Leith  Church  and 
Parish,  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh. 

Rev.  Rob.  Harkoess,  Brampton  Perp.  Cur. 
co.  Derby. 

Rev.  J.  Keate,  D.  D.  Hartley  Westphall  R. 
Hants. 

Rev.  T.  Lea,  Tadmarton  R.  co.  Oxford. 

liev.  Walter  St.  John  Mildmay,  IVIottistone 
R.  with  Shorwell  V.  annexed,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight ;  also  to  Shorwell  R.  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 

Rev.  Joshua  Holmes  Newby,  Haseley  R. 
Worcestershire. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Newby,  Enderby  V.  cum  WJiet- 
stone,  Leicestershire. 

Rev.  W.  Newcome,  Langford  with  Ickhurgh 
R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  James  Peterson,  Gordon  Church  and 
Parish,  Berwick. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Ridding,  B.  C.  L.  Rowlstoo  R. 
Wilts. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Turner,  WiHiamslow  V.  Chesh. 

Rev.  Geo.  Whiteford,  Westerfield  R.  Snff. 

Rev.  Edw.  Wilson,  Toperoft  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  R.  J.  B.  Henshaw,  Chajdain  to  Dowager 
Marchioness  of  Hertford. 

Rev.  Rd.  Lynch  Cotton,  Chaplain  to  E.  of 
St.  Germain’s. 


Djspen- 
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Promotions. —  Births.'^  Marriages. 


Dispensatiov. 

Hev.  G.  West,  Hector  of  Stoke  ncKt  Guil¬ 
ford,  to  hold  the  augmented  Perpet.  Cur. 
of  Seale  near  Farnham,  co.  Surrey. 

Civil  Promotions. 

Marquis  ofEly  appointed  Gustos  Rotulorum 
of  CO.  Wexford,  vice  Flood,  dec. 

Mr.  Justice  Best,  promoted  to  be  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Ii/)rd  Frederick  Beauclerk,  Rev.  Christopher 
jjipscoml),  Bishoj)  of  Jamaica,  and  Rev. 
John  S.  Hewett,  Rector  of  Rotherhithe^ 
CO.  Surrey,  admitted  Doctors  of  Divinity. 


Henry  Vanno  Salushnry,  and  Rev.  George 
Chandler,  Grand  Compounder,  admitted 
Doctors  of  Civil  Law. 


Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

King’s  Lynn. — Marquis  of  Tichfield,  vice 
his  brother,  dec. 

Leitrim  County. — Samuel  White,  esq.  vice 
his  father,  Luke  White,  esq.  deceased. 

Perth  County. — Major-general  Sir  George 
Murray,  G.  C.  Ih  vice  J.  Drummond, 
esq.  Steward  of  East  Hendred. 

Queenl'orough. — Lord  Frederick  Caveudisli 
Bentinck,  vice  (now)  Earl  of  Clarendon. 


BIRTHS. 


Lately.  In  Hill-street,  the  wife  of  W.  Lu¬ 
cas,  esq.  M.P.  a  dau. — At  her  seat  in  Carnar¬ 
vonshire,  the  lady  of  Sir  J.  Huddart,  a  dau. 
— At  Black  Rock,  Dublin,  the  lady  of  Sir 
Harcourt  Hes,  a  dau. — In  York-place,  Port- 
man-square,  the  wife  of  Hen.  Chas.  Hoare, 
esq.  a  son. — Mrs.  Spencer  Perceval,  a  dau. 
— ^'Fhe  Marchioness  of  Ely,  a  daughter. 

Feh.  3.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  wife  of  H. 
Chamberlain,  esq.  Consul  General,  a  dau. 

March  6.  In  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury, 
the  wife  of  W.  Robinson,  esq.  LL.D.  a  son. 
— 18.  At  Burton-upon-Stather,  Lincolnsh. 
the  wife  of  Rev.  C.  Sheffield,  a  dau. — 22. 
At  East  Court,  Charlton  Kings,  the  wife  of 
A.  Nicholson,  esq.  a  son;  which  child  died 
on  the  26th  following. — 27-  In  Windsor 
Castle,  the  wife  of  W.  Monsell,  esq.  a  son. 
— 28.  At  Bicton-house,  Lady  Rolle,  a  dau. 

Apr.  1.  In  Upper  Seymour-st.  the  lady  of 
the  Hon.  W.  Jervis,  a  dau. — 2.  In  Brook- 
street,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Chambers,  a  dau. — 


In  Mount-st.  Mrs.  Rich.  Twyneham,  a  son. 
— In  Bryanstone-sq.  the  wife  of  Jonathan 
Bullock,  esq.  a  dau. — 3.  At  Arlsey  Bury,  Bed¬ 
fordshire,  the  wife  of  S.  B.  Edwards,  esq.  a 
son  and  heir. — 4.  At  Jersey,  the  lady  of  hi& 
Excellency  Major-gen.  Sir  Colin  Halkett, 
K.C.B.  and  G.C.H.  a  dau. — 5.  The  wife  of 
T.  P.  Dennett,  esq.  of  Storrington,  Sussex, 
a  son. — 6.  At  Newcastle-under-Line,  Mrs. 
Sparke,  only  dau.  of  J.  Twemlow,  esq.  ofHa- 
therton,  Cheshire,  a  son  and  heir. — 8.  In 
Great  Russell-street,  the  wife  of  George 
Granville  Venables  Vernon,  esq.  M.P.  eldest 
son  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  a  son. — 11. 
At  Kingston,  the  wife  of  Morgan  J.  Evans, 
esq.  of  Llwynbarried,  esq.  a  dau. — 14.  At 
Clapham,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Hankey,  esq. 
a  dau. — 15.  At  Gladwins,  Essex,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  T.  Clayton  Glyn,  a  son. — 21.  At  Holt, 
Wilts,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-col.  T.  W.  Forster, 
a  dau. — 22.  At  Snaresbrook,  Mrs.  J.  Cap¬ 
per,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Lately.  At  London,  Rev.  A.  Paterson, 
to  Louisa-Maria  Sweet,  dau.  of  Mrs.  Burton, 

and  grand-dau.  to  Dr.  Toulinin. - Rev. 

Mr.  Jones,  to  Mrs.  Davies,  both  of  Car¬ 
narvon. - Rev.  David  Laing,  to  Mary-EIi- 

zabeth,  dau.  of  J.  West,  esq.  of  Jamaica. - 

At  Stratton,  Rev.  M.  G.  Fenwick,  to  the 
eldest  dau.  of  late  M.  G.  Bissett,  esq.  of 

Knighton,  Isle  of  Wight. - Rev.  S.  Dewe, 

of  Devonport,  to  Miss  Frances-Mary  Cork, 

of  Bimtiogford. - Rev.  W.  J.  Brodrick,  son 

of  the  late  Abp.  of  Cashel,  to  Lady  EHzabeth- 
Aime  Perceval,  daughter  of  Earl  of  Cardi- 

jren, - Patrick  Bartlett,  esq.  of  Notting- 

ham-place,  to  Anne,  only  dau.  of  late  S. 
Span,  sen.  esq.  of  Bristol. 

Feb.  23.  At  Wangford,  Suffolk,  Spencer 
Horsey  Kilderhee,  esq.  to  Lady  Louisa 
Rous,  dau.  of  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke. 

Morch  10.  At  Paris,  Robert  Kerr,  esq.  of 
CO.  Tyrone,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  late  W.  Gorton, 
esq.  of  Windsor. — - — 11.  At  Whltgift,  Rev. 
John  Hart,  to  Catherine,  dau.  of  G,  Mell,  esq. 


of  Adlingfleet. - 1 6.  J.  Bangley,  of  Kings- 

down,  to  relict  of  late  A.  E.  Butler,  esq. 

of  Carleon. - Lieut.-col.  Wilson  (Royal 

Scots),  to  Amelia-Bridgman,  dau.  of  Lieut.- 

col.  Houlton,  of  Farley  Castle,  Somerset. - 

1  7.  E.  Cresy,  esq.  of  Suffolk-street,  to  Eliza, 
dau.  of  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  of  Ludgate-street. 

- Thos.  Law  Andrews,  esq.  ofDevonshire- 

st.  to  Miss  Sims,  of  Hart-street. - 13.  Os¬ 

wald  Smith,  esq.  of  Harley-street,  to  Henri¬ 
etta  Hodgson,  dau.  of  the  Dean  of  Carlisle. 

- 20.  Sir  R.  Blunt,  bart.  of  Heathfieldr- 

patk,  to  widow  of  Richard  A’Hmuty,  esq. 
late  of  the  E.  India  Company’s  Bengal  Civil 

Service, - James  Layton,  jun.  esq.  of 

Bloomsbuty-place,  to  Mary-Ann,  dau.  of  B. 

Atkinson,  esq.  of  Nicholas-lone. - 24.  Sir 

W.  E.  Rouse  Boughton,  bart.  of  Downton- 
hall,  to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  T.  A.  Knight, 

esq.  of  Downton-castle. - 25.  Rev.  R.  O. 

Leman,  son  of  Rev.  N.  T.  O.  Leman,  of 
Brampton-hall,  to  Isabella-Camilla,  dau.  of 

Sir  W.  Twvsden,  bart. - 25.  Samuel,  son- 

of 
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Marriaf^es. 


of  late  W.  Bosaiiquet,  esq.  of  Ilarley-street, 
to  8t>phia,  dan.  of  J.  Broad  wood,  esq.  of 

l..vne. - ^'fhomas  Bulkeley  Owen,  esq.  of 

Tedsmore  Hall,  only  son  of  B.  Hatchett, 
esq.  of  Lee,  near  Ellestnere,  to  Marianne, 
deu.  of  late  Rev.  K.  Thelwall,  of  Llanbeder 

Hall. - 27.  Chas.  Holt  Bracebridge,  esq. 

of  Atherstone  Hall,  to  Selina,  dau.  of  late 

W.  Mills,  esq.  of  JVisterue. - 29.  John 

Childers,  esq.  of  (Jantley,  to  Anne,  dau.  of 
Sir  F.  Bindley  Wood,  hart,  of  Hunsworth. 
- 30.  Archibald,  sou  of  late  A.  Arm¬ 
strong,  esq.  of  Moutagu-place,  to  Anne- 
Munro,  only  dau.  of  David  Gibbs,  esq.  of 
Newington-})Iace. - 30.  Rev.  Robert  Da¬ 

vis,  M.  A.  of  Kilbum,  to  Jane,  dau.  of  late 

J.  Weston,  esq.  of  Homerton. - J.  E. 

Gray,  esq.  only  son  of  John  Gray,  esq.  of 
Wembley  Park,  to  Susanna- Eliza,  dau.  of  H. 

R.  Reynolds,  esq.  of  Bedford- row. - Ric. 

Lambert,  esq.  of  Gray’s-inn,  to  Jane,  duu. 

of  late  J.  Cundale,  esq.  of  Hart-street. - 

Rev.  H.Gipps,  to  Maria,  dau.  of  Lieut.-gen. 
Bentham,  R.  A. 

Jprit  3.  Rev.  John  Le  Marchant,  of 
Isle  of  Wight,  to  Emily,  dau.  of  late  J.  Ut- 

terson,  esq.  of  Marwell  Hall,  Hants. - At 

Brighton,  Capt.  Mahir,  of  Tipperary,  to 
Mary-Anne,  dau.  of  late  H.  F.  Wintle,  esq. 

of  Walworth. - E.  Muddeford,  esq.  of 

Friday-street,  to  Miss  Harriet  Lake,  of  Ber- 
ners-street. - At  Keynsham,  Capt.  Swin¬ 

burne,  to  Jane,  dau.  of  late  J.  Burge,  esq. 

- At  Cheltenham,  T.  H.  Hesketh,  esq. 

only  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  bart.  to 
Annette-Maria,  dau.  of  late  R.  Bomford, 

esq.  of  Rahenstown  House,  co.  Meath. - 

5.  At  Bushey,  Lt.  Fred.  Monro,  R.  A.  to  Sa¬ 
rah,  dau.  of  Dr.  T.  Munro. - 6,  Henry 

Rutter,  esq.  of  Brook-street,  to  Mary,  dau. 
ofC.  Sanders,  esq.  of  Stoke  Ferry,  Norfolk. 

- Rob,  Richardson,  M.  D.  to  Mary,  dau. 

of  W.  Esdaile,  esq.  of  Clapham-common. 

- At  Littlehara,  Rev.  Whitworth  Russell, 

son  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  H.  Russell,  bart.  to 

Frances,  dau.  of  Vice-Adm.  Carpenter. - 

John  Golden,  esq,  of  Lincoln's- inn,  to  Sa¬ 
rah,  dau.  of  Mr.  Parker,  of  Oxford. - 

Francis  Tuke,  esq.  of  Crutched  Friars,  to 
Emily,  dau.  of  Wm.  Mardall,  esq.  of  Nor¬ 
wood  Lodge. - Miles  Beale,  esq.  of  Strat¬ 

ford,  to  Dorothea-Margaret,  dau.  of  Edw. 

Complin,  esq.  of  Bishopsgate-st. - At  the 

British  Ambassador’s,  at  Paris,  Henry  Mar¬ 
quess  de  Faverges,  to  Charlotte,  dau.  of 

Lieut.-gen.  Slarle,  Maunsel,  Somerset. - 

7.  G.  F.  Lockley,  esq.  of  Halfmoon -street, 
to  Harriet-Elizabeth,  only  dau.  of  late  Capt. 

John  Bentham,  R.A. - Thomas  Talboys, 

esq.  of  South  Cottage,  Osted,  to  Elizabeth, 

dau.  of  R.  M,  Warman,  esq,  of 'Petbury. - 

Thomas  Robinson,  esq.  of  Kensington,  to 
Frederica,  only  dau.  of  late  Sir  G.  Brath- 

waite  Boughton,  bt. - 8.  A.  L,  Sarrel,  esq. 

of  Upper  Cadogan-place,  to  Louisa,  relict  of 
M.  Michell,  esq.  of  Hengac,  Cornwall,  and 
Grove-house,  Enfield. - John  Chalfont 


Blackden,  esq.  of  Hughenden,  to  Isabella, 
dau.  of  late  Rev.  G.  Worsley,  Rector  of 

Stonegrave. - .JesseCttle,  esq.  to  l^etitia- 

Charlotte,  dau.  of  late  De  Courcy  Ireland, 
esq.  and  niece  to  Sir  E.  Stanley,  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  at  Madras. — Joseph,  son  of  H.  Wilkin¬ 
son,  esq.  of  Wandsworth,  to  Mary,  dau.  of 

J.  Canterell,  esq.  of  Hanwell. - 9.  S. 

Bamford  Hamer,  esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
to  Ann,  widow  of  late  Joseph  James  Swabj, 
esq.  of  Chapel-house,  and  only  dau.  of  T, 
Clark,  esq.  of  Kurttingley. - 10.  W.  Tur¬ 

ner,  esq.  Secretary  of  Embassy  to  the  Otto¬ 
man  Porte,  to  Mary-Anne,  dau.  of  J.  Mans¬ 
field,  esq.  M.P. - Charles  Gregoi-y,  esq. 

of  Regent-street,  to  Patience-Anne,  dau.  of 
W.  Brownlow',  esq,  of  Highbury-pl.  Isling¬ 
ton. - 13.  Isaac  Pidduck,  esq.  M.  D.  of 

Great  Russell-street,  to  Charlotte,  dau.  of 
Mr.  Stevens,  solicitor,  Sion-college-gardens. 
- John  Butler,  esq.  of  Woolwich,  to  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  dau.  of  late  Benj.  Kent,  esq.  of 

Idstone. - At  St.  Mary-le-bone,  Wm. 

Ward,  esq.  of  Wardley-house,  Rutland,  to 
Mary,  dau.  of  R.  Satchell,  esq.  of  London, 
- 14.  The  Rev.  David  Laing,  of  St.  Pe¬ 
ter’s  College,  Cambridge,  son  of  the  late  D. 
Laing,  esq.  of  Jamaica,  to  Mary-Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  John  West,  esq.  of  the  same  Island. 

- Alex.  Nairne,  esq.  of  the  General  Kyd 

Indiaman,  to  Anne-Spencer,  dau.  of  N. 

Domett,  esq.  of  Camberwell. - Mr.  John 

Allen,  of  Kennington,  to  Eliz.  dau.  of  late 
Jeremiah  Hill,  esq.  of  the  East  India  House. 

- 15.  Joseph  Oldroyd,  esq.  of  Bread-st. 

to  Eleanor,  dau.  of  late  Mr.  E.  Magrath,  of 

Cheapside. - H.  G.  Ward,  esq.  son  of 

Robert  Ward,  esq  late  M.P.  for  Haslemere, 
to  Emily,  dau.  of  Sir  John  Swinburne,  bart. 

- Mr.  W.  Dudds  Clarke,  of  Berners-st. 

Oxford-street,  to  Phoebe,  dau.  of  W.  Phil¬ 
lips,  esq.  of  Dorking,  Surrey. — T.  G.  Hall, 
esq.  of  Hull,  to  Catharine,  daughter  of  Mr- 
Croft,  of  Higher  Ardwick,  near  Manchester. 

- 19.  T.  Grove,  jun.  esq.  son  ofT.  Grove, 

esq.  of  Fern,  Wilts,  to  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Jere  Hill,  esq.  of  Almondsbury,  Gloucester. 

- 20.  Mr.  N.  Atherton,  of  Craven-street, 

solicitor,  to  Sabina,  dau.  of  late  David  Ber¬ 
nard,  esq.  of  Jamaica. - 21.  Abraham 

’Pozer,  esq.  of  Alphington,  Devon,  to  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  only  dau.  of  James  Corbett,  esq. 

of  Walthamstow. - 22.  Edward  Dodwell, 

esq.  of  the  East  India  House,  to  Elizabeth, 
dau.  of  late  W.  H.  Tickle,  esq.  of  March- 
moiit-street,  Brunswick-sqnare. - Harri¬ 

son  Taylor,  of  Catcliffe,  near  Rotherham, 
to  Eliza,  dau.  of  Mr.  Gill,  of  Bond-street, 
Whitby,  and  niece  of  Mr.  Watson,  Spring- 

hill,  Whitby. - John  Patteson,  esq.  ttf 

the  Middle  Temple,  barrister-at-law,  to 
Miss  Coleridge,  ouly  dau.  of  Col.  Coleridge, 

of  Heath’s-court,  Ottery  St.  Mary. - 

24.  At  Thornhain,  Suffolk,  John  Heaton, 
esq.  of  Plasheaton,  in  Denbighshire,  to 
the  Hon.  Anue-Eliza  Heuniker,  daughter  of 
Lord  Henuiker. 
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CouNTESij  OF  Albany. 

Jan.  SO-  At  Florence,  in  her  72d 
year,  Aluisia  de  Stolberg,  Countess  of 
Albany ,  widow  of  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Lewis  Casimir  Stuart,  the  Pretender, 
who  died  in  1788  (see  vol.  Lviii.  p,  179). 

“  This  Countess  (says  Lady  ISlorgan) 
has  a  clainj  to  interest,  as  being  the 
^  mia  Donna'  of  Victor  Alfieri,  his  des¬ 
tiny  and  muse  ;  the  only  woman  whose 
*  aurea  catena'  could  bind  that  vagrant 
heart  in  eternal  fetters,  which  none  be¬ 
fore  could  fix  —  the  woman  without 
whose  friendship,  he  observes,  he  never 
could  have  effected  any  thing  valuable 
(‘  senza  la  quella  non  aurei  max  fatto 
nulla  di  buono’).  Alfieri’s  descrij)tion  of 
his  first  interview  witluMadame  d’Albany 
(or,  as  he  terms  her,  ‘  (jnella  gentillisi- 
ma  e  hella  signora'),  is  feeling  and  poe¬ 
tical.  He  describes  the  fair  young  Ger¬ 
man  Princess  as  a  stranger  in  the  midst 
of  strangers,  distinguished  above  all,  at¬ 
tracting  all,  and  served  by  all,  till  even 
his  sentimental  cynicism  and  morbid 
shyness  yielded  to  the  spell  of  personal 
and  intellectual  charms;  and  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  one  (hitherto  his  own  fate)  be¬ 
came  dependent  on  the  will  of  another, 
and  that  other  a  young  and  unhappy 
woman. — The  Countess  d’Albany  was 
driven  to  seek  the  asylum  of  a  con¬ 
vent,  to  escape  from  the  brutality 
of  her  husband.  Alfieri  has  immor¬ 
talized  the  coarse  licentiousness  of  this 
legitimate  sot,  who  lived  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  inebriety  ;  but  lest  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  rival  should  be  doubted,  the 
testimony  of  some  of  his  contemporaries 
at  Rome  and  Florence  may  be  taken. 
His  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  York,  was 
just  a  degree  less  contemptible  ;  for  he 
has  left  a  wretched  character  behind 
him.  He  is  said  to  have  been  feeble, 
sordid,  and  bigoted.” 

The  autobiography  of  Alfieri  has 
been  the  means  of  making  her  well 
know/n  to  the  literary  world.  On  the  death 
of  her  husband  the  Court  of  France 
granted  her  an  annual  pension  of  60,000 
livres,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  French  trea¬ 
sury. 


Countess  of  Harrington. 

Feb.  3.  At  her  residence  in  the 
King’s  Palace,  St.  James’s,  at  a  quarter 
before  10  o’clock,  after  a  few  davs’  ill- 
ness,  the  Countess  of  Harrington.  She 
was  a  daughter  and  co  heiress  (with  her 
sister  Seymour,  relict  of  Sir  Richard 
Worsley,  hart.)  of  Sir  John  Fleming, 
Gknt.  MkG.Jpril,  1824. 
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of  Brompton  Park,  Middlesex,  bart. ; 
was  marrieil  May  22,  1779,  to  (ffiarles 
Stanhope  Earl  of  Harrington,  and  had 
issue  10  children. 


Countess  of  Carlisle. 

Jan.  27.  At  Castle  Howard,  co.  York, 
in  her  71st  year,  the  Right  Hon.  Marga¬ 
ret  Caroline  Countess  of  Carlisle.  She 
was  the  second  daughter  of  Granville 
Leveson  Gower,  first  Marquis  of  Stafford, 
and  sister  to  the  present  Marquis,  and 
to  Lady  Anne  Vernon  (Lady  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York).  Her  Ladyship  was 
married  to  Frederick,  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
in  March  1770,  by  whom  she  had  issue 
eight  children. 


Viscountess  Ferrard. 

Lately.  At  Collon,  co.  Louth,  aged 
87,  the  Right  Hon.  Margaretta  Foster, 
Viscountess  Ferrard,  Baroness  Oriel,  co. 
Louth.  She  married,  Dec.  14,  1764,  the' 
Right  Hon.  John  Foster,  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  one  of  his  Majesty’s  most 
honourable  Privy  Counsellors  ;  and  had 
issue  Thomas  Henry,  who  succeeds  to 
the  titles;  and  two  other  children,  one 
dead.  On  the  5th  of  June  1790,  she  was 
created  Baroness  Oriel  of  Collon,  co. 
Louth,  and  advanced,  Nov.  7,  1797,  to 
the  dignity  of  Viscountess  Ferrard,  with 
remainder  to  the  issue  male  of  her  body 
by^the  Right  Flon.  John  Foster,  formerly 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


Viscountess  Kilcoursie. 

Dec.  30.  At  Torquay,  the  Right  Hon. 
Sarah  Viscountess  Kilcoursie.  She  was 
the  only  daughter  of  J.  P.  Copj)in,  of 
Cowley,  near  Oxford,  esq.  and  was  mar¬ 
ried,  May  14,  1811,  to  George  Frederick 
Augustus  Viscount  Kilcoursie,  son  and 
heir  of  the  Earl  of  Cavan  by  Honora, 
youngest  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir 
Henry  Gould,  knt.  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  England. 


Lord  Ventry. 

Jan.  1 1.  At  Burnham-house  near 
Dingle,  co.  Kerry,  in  his  86th  year,  Tho¬ 
mas  Mullins  Lord  Ventry,  Baron  Ventry 
of  Ventry,  co.  Kerry,  and  a  Baronet. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  William  Mullins, 
esq.  by  Mary,  daughter  of  George  Rowan, 
esq.  by  Mary,  only  daughter  of  Thomas 
Blennerhassett,  esq.;  was  born  October 
25,  1736,  married  Oct,  5,  1755,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  daughter  of  Townshend  Gun,  esq. 
and  had  issue  one  son.  He  married  se¬ 
condly,  May  12,  1790,  Frances-Eliza- 

beth. 
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beth,  only  daughter  of  Isaac  Sa^e,  Esq. 
which  marriage  was  dissolved  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1796.  His  Lordship  mar¬ 
ried  thirdly,  September  10,  1797,  Clara, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Jones,  esq.  and 
had  issue  twelve  other  children;  and  the 
same  year  was  made  a  Baronet.  On  the 
,30th  of  July  1800  he  was  created  Baron 
Ventry  as  above.  His  Lordship  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  his  title  and  estates  by  his  el¬ 
dest  son,  the  Hon.  William  Mullins,  who 
is  now  in  France.  His  Lordship  pos¬ 
sessed  considerable  acquired  property. 

Sir  Hugh  Bateman,  Bart. 

Jan.  28.  In  New  Sydney-place,  Bath, 
in  his  69th  year,  Sir  Hugh  Bateman, 
Barf,  eldest  son  of  Richard  Bateman, 
esq.  by  Catharine  sister  of  William  Fitz- 
herbert,  of  Tissingtnn,  co.  Derby,  esq. 
He  was  born  March  21,  1756;  married 
Feb.  4,  1786,  Temperance,  daughter  of 
John  Gisborne,  esej.  of  Derby,  and  of 
Yoxall  Lodge,  co.  Stafford,  and  had  issue 
two  children,  Catharine- Juliana,  and 
Amelia-Anne,  both  married.  On  the 
11th  of  November  1806  he  was  created 
a  Baronet,  with  remainder,  in  default  of 
issue  male,  to  the  eldest  surviving  heir 
male,  in  succession,  of  the  above  two 
daughters. 


Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  Bart,  and  sir 
William  Boothby,  Bart. 

Jan.  23.  At  Boulogne,  in  his  80th 
year.  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  Bart.  F.  L.  S. 
of  Ashbourn  Hall,  Derbyshire.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Brooke  Boothby, 
Bart,  who  died  in  1789,  whom  he  suc¬ 
ceeded.  He  married,  in  1784,  Susanna, 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Robert 
Bristow,  CO.  Hants,  esq.  (by  his  first  wife 
Susanna,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
John  Phillipson,  esq.  a  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  M.  P.  for  Harwich  in  se¬ 
veral  successive  Parliaments),  and  by  her 
had  an  only  child  Penelope,  who  died 
March  13,  1791,  aged  4  years;  upon 
which  occasion  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  by  publishing,  in  1796,  “  Sor¬ 
rows  sacred  to  the  xMemory  of  Penelope,” 
which  did  great  honour  to  his  taste  and 
sensibility.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Williaiw,  who  on  the  17th  of 
March  following  died  at  Edwinstone, 
near  Mansfield,  aged  78.  The  latter 
Baronet  was  many  years  Major  of  the 
Mansfield  troop  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry, 
and  late  Major  of  the  51st.  He  married 
M  iss  D’Elguarda,  and  had  issue  William, 
born  March  25,1782,  two  other  sons, 
and  one  daughter. 


Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  Maitland. 
Jan.  17.  At  Malta,  of  apoplexy,  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  .Maitland,  G.C.B. 


Lieutenant-general  in  the  army.  Colonel 
of  the  10th  foot,  a  Privy  Counsellor, 
Governor  of  Malta,  Commander  of  the 
Forces  in  the  Mediterranean,  Lord  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Island?,  and 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Ionian  Order. 

He  was  the  third  son  of  James  seventh 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  by  Mary  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Lomb, 
Bart,  who  died  July  18,  1789,  but  one 
month  before  the  death  of  his  father. 

He  was  appointed  Captain  in  the  78th 
F^oot  the  14th  of  January,  1778  ;  Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  in  the  army  the  1st  of 
March  1794  ;  Lieutenant  colonel  in  the 
62d  foot  the  6th  of  August  following; 
Colonel  in  the  army  the  1st  of  January 
1798;  Brigadier-general  at  St.  Domingo 
the  18th  of  April  1797  >  Brigadier-gene¬ 
ral  in  the  West  Indies  the  Ist  of  January 
1798;  Colonel  of  the  10th  West  India 
regiment  the  6th  of  September  1798; 
Major-general  on  a  particular  service, 
the  coast  of  France,  the  14th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1799  ;  Major-general  in  the  army 
the  1st  of  .lanuary  1805  ;  Colonel  in  the 
3d  garrison  battalion  the  25th  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1805  ;  local  rank  as  Lieutenant- 
general  in  Ceylon  the  31st  of  July  1806; 
Colonel  of  the  4th  West  India  regiment 
the  19th  of  July  1307;  Lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral  the  4th  of  June  1811;  and  Colonel 
of  the  10th  foot  the  I9th  of  July  follow¬ 
ing.  He  was  appointed  Governor  and 
Commander-in-chief  in  and  over  the 
Island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies  the 
15th  of  July,  1813;  and  subsequently 
Governor  and  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 

This  officer  conducted  the  negotia¬ 
tions  and  proceedings  of  the  surrender 
of  Parga  to  the  Turks. 

The  return  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  to 
the  Ionian  Islands  in  1816  was  welcomed 
by  several  very  flattering  addresses,  of 
which  we  give  the  following  as  a  speci¬ 
men  : 

“  The  undersigned,  inhabitants  of 
Corcyra,  are  penetrated  with  the  purest 
and  most  lively  joy  on  the  happy  return 
of  his  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Maithand, 
LordHigh  Commissioner ;  for  whom  they 
profess  the  most  respectful  devotion,  and 
through  whose  noble  and  beneficent 
measures  the  felicity  of  the  United  States 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  will  be  established, 
under  the  magnanimous  protection  of 
the  august  Sovereign  of  the  mighty  Bri¬ 
tish  empire. 

“  In  order  that  the  remotest  posterity 
may  know  the  sentiments  which  ani¬ 
mate  them,  they  have  proposed  to  raise 
a  monument  of  marble  conformable  to 
the  annexed  design,  on  which  is  to  be  re¬ 
corded  the  ever-meraorable  day  of  the 
auspicious  return  of  the  great  personage 
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to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  as  appears  by 
the  Greek  inscription,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  translation  ; 

“  ‘  To  record  the  epoch  of  the  return 
from  Great  Britain  of  Thomas  Maitland, 
Lord  Hi^h  Commissioner  of  His  Majesty 
the  Sovereign  IVotector,  to  the  United 
States  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  Regulator 
of  their  Political  System,  this  monument 
was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Corcyra, 
to  remain  to  posterity  as  a  testimonial  of 
their  individual  and  general  satisfaction.’ 

“  The  monument  will  be  erected  on 
the  Esplanade,  at  the  entratice  of  the 
street  called  Delle-Erbe.” 

Atriumphal  arch  of  marble  of  the  Ionic 
order,  with  an  appropriate  inscription, 
was  accordingly  erected  on  the  Esplanade, 
facing  the  gate  of  the  citadel  ;  and  the 
bronze  statue  of  his  Excellency  occupies 
the  site  upon  which  stood  that  of  the 
famous  Count  Shulembourg,  erected  by 
the  Senate  of  Venice,  to  commemorate 
his  glorious  and  intrepid  defence  of  this 
fortress,  and  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
Turkish  army  in  171d,  by  which  he  so 
etlectually  checked  the  progress  of  Ma¬ 
hometanism  in  Europe.  The  statue  of 
the  English  Lord  High  Commissioner, 
which  is  of  large  dimensions,  is  the  work 
of  Signor  Proserlendi,  a  native  of  that 
place,  and  an  artist  of  merit,  who  stu¬ 
died  under  Canova. 

We  understand  that  his  remains  were 
buried  in  the  same  bastion  at  Malta 
that  contains  the  ashes  of  the  memo¬ 
rable  Sir  Ralph  Abercroraby.  When  his 
death  was  known  by  the  lonians  it  was 
received  with  the  utmost  sorrow  and  re¬ 
gret,  for  they  loved  and  infinitely  re¬ 
spected  him.  In  the  Greek  churches  a 
kalafalco  was  raised  to  his  honour,  and 
regular  funeral  ceremonies  performed, 
amongst  which  the  orations  were  most 
deserving  of  notice  ;  of  one  of  them, 
which  was  remarkable  for  the  effect  it 
had  on  the  hearers,  the  following  is  a 
translation.  The  orator  was  Count  Spa- 
radin  Bulgari,  a  nobleman  of  one  of  the 
first  families  of  Corfu,  and  as  his  dis¬ 
course  was  an  off-hand  composition  in 
the  style  of  an  improvisator e,  it  affords  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  ready  talents  of 
this  deeply-feeling  and  interesting  peo¬ 
ple. 

funeral  oration  of  count  sparadin 

BULGARI,  OF  CORFU,  ON  TIIF.  DEATH 

OF  SIR  THOMAS  MAITLAND,  THE  LORD 

HIGH  COMMISSIONER  OF  Ills  MAJESTY. 

“  Were  the  flowers  of  an  ingenious 
eloquence  the  only  tribute  at  the  tomb 
of  the  best  of  fathers,  permitted  to  his 
afflicted  children,  I  should  have  refrained 
from  mounting  the  pulpit  of  this  sacred 
temple,  in  presence  of  the  chief  autho¬ 


rities  of  the  state,  and  of  this  vast  con¬ 
course  of  people,  to  speak  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  Personage,  whose  loss  is  consi¬ 
dered  by  all  as  one  of  the  heaviest  public 
calamities  to  which  we  stood  exposed. 

“  Convinced  as  I  am,  however,  that 
we  individually  participate  in  the  general 
grief,  and  in  an  earnest  desire  not  to 
appear  ungrateful  to  that  generous  spirit 
whom  we  are  met  to  honour,  and  as  we 
are  here  to  mingle  our  tears  together, 
and  not  for  a  display  of  eloquence,  1 
have  at  once  assumed  a  post  which,  un¬ 
der  any  other  circumstances,  I  should 
certainly  have  left  to  others,  of  talent 
far  superior  to  mine. 

“  But  in  what  manner  can  I  shape  my 
discourse  not  to  wound  still  more  deeply 
those  feelings  already  so  painfully  ex¬ 
cited? — In  dwelling  on  the  immensity 
of  your  loss,  how  can  I  avoid  carrying 
into  your  bosoms  that  sense  of  perfect 
desolation  which  oppresses  my  own  ? 

“  It  would  certainly  be  a  difficult  task 
for  any  orator  to  set  forth  in  detail  the 
valuable  life  of  him  we  deplore.  Restrict¬ 
ing  myself  within  the  narrowest  limits, 
and  abandoning  to  the  evidence  of  mil¬ 
lions  what  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  was  to 
others  in  far  distant  regions,  I  shall  ex¬ 
plain  on  this  mournful  occasion  what  he 
was  to  us  in  the  execution  of  his  high 
station  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
of  the  British  Monarch,  and  what  was 
the  uniform  opinion  of  the  lonians  in 
regard  to  his  conduct  to  the  day  when 
we  lost  him  for  ever. 

“  After  the  talents  of  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  and  not  his  noble  birth,  had 
raised  him  to  the  highest  military  rank, 
and  the  most  important  political  trusts, 
he  came  to  the  Seven  Islands,  sent  by 
Divine  Providence,  and  through  the  be¬ 
nevolent  intentions  of  the  Sovereign, 
our  sole  and  exclusive  protector,  to  esta¬ 
blish  those  relations  between  the  British 
and  Ionian  people  most  conducive  to  the 
welfare  of  both. 

“  Invested  with  this  arduous  duty,  he 
arrived  amongst  us  early  in  the  year 
1816,  a  period  the  most  disastrous  in 
the  history  of  Corfu,  at  the  time  when 
the  inhabitants  were  struggling  with 
the  direful  ravages  of  the  pdague.  But 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  was 
as  the  coming  of  a  guardian  angel.  That 
calamity,  which  daily  cut  off  our  mise¬ 
rable  citizens,  whose  bodies  in  countless 
heaps  were  cast  into  vast  pits  filled  with 
liixie — that  dreadful  disease,  to  arrest 
which  whole  villages  had  in  vain  been 
given  to  the  flames — was  by  the  provi¬ 
dent  and  incessant  care  of  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  subdued  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months.  With  him,  therefore,  came 
health  and  security.  He  had  before 

saved 
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saved  Malta  from  the  same  scour{^e. 
Corfu  was  the  second  theatre  of  his  jire- 
serving  cares.  Cephalonia  very  shortly 
afterwards  became  the  third.  1-leaverjly 
cares!  never  to  be  sufficiently  extolled, 
rendering  illustrious  the  name  of  Mait¬ 
land,  and  entitling  him  to  the  lasting 
veneration  of  the  Ionian  people.  Hut 
from  them  eternal  gratitude  is  due  to 
him  for  other  and  not  less  splendid  ser¬ 
vices.  A  constitutional  charter,  framed 
on  the  soundest  principles  of  policy  and 
justice  ;  the  treasury  of  the  state,  from 
the  most  abject  misery,  restored  to 
great  comparative  prosperity,  without 
additional  burthens  on  the  people;  civil 
liberty  enjoyed  to  an  extent  greater 
perhaps  than  in  any  other  European 
states;  the  administration  of  justice 
purged  of  those  pernicious  practices 
which  clogged  its  march  in  former  times, 
rendered  regular,  inviolable,  and  impar¬ 
tial  j  and  the  progressive  improvement 
of  all  useful  institutions.  This,  lotiians, 
is  the  inheritance  you  owe  to  this  emi¬ 
nent  man  I 

How  many  bright  examples  did  he 
afford  of  a  proper  application  of  the  gifts 
of  nature,  whilst  he  never  was  betrayed 
into  arrogance  by  the  favours  of  fortune. 
He  exalted  our  own  way  of  thinking,  by 
shewing  himself  the  firm  and  constant 
supporter  of  the  rights  of  all.  He  en¬ 
couraged  and  liberally  rewarded  merit 
and  talent.  Where  he  governed,  neither 
the  influence  of  powerful  men,  open  a- 
lumny,  nor  secret  malice  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  quiet  and  inoffensive  citi¬ 
zen.  And  other  signal  benefits  he  con¬ 
ferred  on  you,  which  I  could  here  enu¬ 
merate,  but  that  1  will  not  increase 
beyond  bearing  the  grief  with  which  I 
see  you  struggling. 

But  Fortune  often  shews  her  dislike, 
as  if  to  revenge  herself  for  a  seeming 
contempt  of  those  persons  who  succeed 
by  their  own  talents  and  exertions,  and 
not  by  her  assistance.  She  raises  in  the 
minds  of  ordinary  men  a  rash  and  pre¬ 
judiced  judgment  in  respect  to  those 
who  walk  in  the  highest  sphere  ;  and 
thus  it  was  in  respect  to  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland,  against  whom  they  persisted 
in  a  virulent  attack,  whilst  he  was  solely 
occupied  in  establishing  our  permanent 
welfare. 

“  They  flattered  themselves  that  they 
should  succeed  in  leading  into  error  the 
British  government  and  people  in  regard 
to  his  policy  and  proceedings.  But  that 
people  atid  government  were  not  to  be 
imluced  to  change  by  falsehood  and  mis¬ 
representation  their  opinion  of  a  man 
who  had  always  appeared  to  them  of  an 
exalted  mind.  They  juflgcd  Sir  T.  Mait¬ 
land  as  they  ought.  'I'hey  viewed  him 


in  the  same  light  as  by  the  lonians  he 
had  been  considered  through  the  whole 
course  of  eight  years — that  is  to  say,  as 
a  man,  great  in  his  conceptions,  lull  of 
equity  and  justice  in  carrying  them 
into  effect ;  in  all  the  variety  of  govern¬ 
ment  wise  and  foreseeing;  at)xious  to 
escape  from  praise,  and  detesting  flat¬ 
tery  ;  humane  even  to  those  who  had 
outraged  the  dictates  of  humanity;  ge¬ 
nerous  in  the  greatest  degree  to  the 
poor  ;  ready  to  suffer  in  his  own  person, 
provided  the  prosperity  of  the  jieople 
confided  by  his  Sovereign  to  his  care 
met  with  no  interruption.  And  such, 
most  illustrious  defunct,  didst  thou  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ionian  people, 
ever  adorned  with  these  rare  and  esti¬ 
mable  qualities. 

“  We  embalm  your  memory  with  our 
present  tears,  and  thy  fame  shall  bo 
transmitted  for  the  blessings  of  our  latest 
posterity.” 

Major-General  Sir  Francis  John 
Wilder,  Knt. 

Jan.  23.  At  the  Manor-house,  Binfield, 
Berks,  after  a  severe  and  protracted  ill¬ 
ness,  aged  49,  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Francis  John  Wilder,  Kt.  who  formerly 
represented  the  borough  of  Arundel  in 
three  successive  Parliaments. 

He  was  appointed  Ensign  in  the  iGth 
foot  in  April,  Lieutenant  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  company  in  June,  Captain  in 
the  106th  in  August,  and  Major  in  the 
106th  the  18lh  September  1794.  In 
April  1798,  Major  in  the  88th  ;  the  31st 
of  December  1798,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
in  the  Banffshire  Fencibles;  and  the 
lOtli  April  1801,  Lieutenant- Colonel  in 
the  35th  foot.  As  Lieut. -Colonel  this 
officer  served  in  Gibraltar  with  the  Banff¬ 
shire  Fencibles,  and  with -the  35th  in 
Malta,  Naples,  and  Sicily.  The  25th  of 
April  1808,  he  received  the  brevet  of 
Colonel,  and  served  with  that  rank  also 
in  Malta  and  Sicily.  The  4th  of  June 
1811,  he  was  appointed  Major-General. 
He  subsequently  served  on  the  Staff  at 
Ipswich.  In  1821  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  Lieut.-General.  He  has  left 
a  widow  and  eight  children. 


Joseph  Marryat,  Esq. 

Jan.  12.  Aged  67,  Joseph  Marryat, 
esq.  of  Wimbledon-Ilousc,  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  M.P.  for  the  borough  of 
Sandwich,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
at  Lloyd’s,  chief  in  the  banking-house 
of  Marryat,  Kaye,  Price,  and  Co.  and 
Colonial  Agent  for  the  Islands  of  Gre¬ 
nada  and  I'rinidad.  Though  ,  possessing 
a  constitution  remarkably  strong,  and  a 
frame  of  body  particularly  robust  and 
muscular,  and  apparently  full  of  life  and 
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vigour,  yet  be  was  cut  off  from  this  tran¬ 
sient  scene  of  affairs,  in  which  he  had 
been  so  distinguished  an  actor,  almost 
instantaneously.  He  w  as  on  the  Sunday, 
the  day  preceding  his  death,  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  perfect  health,  and  occupied 
himself  on  the  evening  of  that  day  in 
writing  an  epitaph  on  an  old  and  faithful 
servant  who  had  lived  with  him  for 
thirty  years,  but  who  had  been  killed 
two  days  before  by  being  thrown  from  a 
cart.  Uniformly  kind  and  considerate 
to  all  his  domestics,  he  was  observed  to 
feel  acutely  the  melancholy  manner  in 
which  the  unfortunate  man  met  his 
death.  He  went  on  the  Monday  morning 
into  the  City  from  his  country-house  at 
Wimbledon,  and  whilst  in  the  act  of 
writing  a  frank,  in  his  office  in  Mansion- 
house-street,  he  fell  on  the  floor  and 
instantly  expired,  without  speaking  a 
word. 

It  appears  that  an  ossification,  not 
merely  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  but  of 
the  coronary  vessels,  or  of  those  vessels 
which  supply  the  heart  itself  with  blood, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir 
was  descended  from  a  highly-respectable 
family  at  East  Bergholt  in  Syfifolk.  His 
father  was  an  eminent  but  eccentric 
physician,  who  practised  in  Lothbury 
and  at  Bristol.  Inheriting  considerable 
natural  parts,  he  gave  very  early  pro¬ 
mise  of  that  superior  capacity  which  so 
particularly  distinguished  him.  Having 
received  the  groundwork  of  a  good  and 
liberal  education,  he  was  at  great  pains, 
even  in  maturer  life,  to  cultivate  and 
improve  it ;  for  his  mind  seemed  to  be 
early  impressed  with  the  wisdom  of  that 
great  saying  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  “  know¬ 
ledge  was  power.”  Being  intended  for 
the  general  profession  of  a  merchant,  he 
was  sent  out  at  an  early  age  to  the 
island  of  Grenada  ;  where  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  intimate  local  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  whole  West  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago,  and  of  its  comprehensive  rela¬ 
tions  both  with  Europe  and  America, 
which  not  only  led  to  his  subsequent 
success  in  life,  but  which  gave  to  all 
his  opinions  connected  withthe  concerus 
of  those  important  colonies,  that  weight 
and  that  value  which  they  afterwards 
acquired. 

From  the  West  Indies  he  went,  in  the 
year  178B,  for  a  short  time  to  North 
America,  and  visited  Boston,  where  he 
became  acijuainted  with  the  family  of 
the  late  Frederick  Gear,  esq.  an  Ameri¬ 
can  loyalist  of  considerable  distiriction, 
who  suffered  severely  in  the  great  strug¬ 
gle  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of 
American  iiidependetice.  He  married 
Mr,  Gear’s  third  daughter,  Charlotte,  by 
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whom,  bis  surviving  relict,  he  has  left 
nine  children  to  share  the  earnings  of 
his  well-spent  life.  He  returned  to  Gre¬ 
nada  after  bis  marriage,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  reside  about  a  twelvemonth  ; 
but  on  the  birth  of  his  eldest  son  in  the 
year  1789,  he  revisited  England,  which 
he  never  afterwards  quitted,  except  to 
enjoy  with  his  family  a  short  excursion 
to  France,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  peace  in  1814. 

Mr.  Marryat  may  truly  be  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  his  own  for¬ 
tune  ;  for  he  inherited  little  or  no  patri¬ 
monial  property  or  estate  ;  and  it  may 
be  instructive  for  younger  men,  who  are 
venturing  on  their  career  of  commerce, 
to  know,  Iroin  the  example  of  this  highly 
gifted  individual,  that  they  should  never 
be  dispirited  at  the  first  results  of  un¬ 
successful  enterprise  ;  for  the  very  first 
five  hundred  pounds  in  the  world  which 
he  had  to  embark  in  the  pursuits  of 
industry,  he  lost. 

He  was  early  introduced  to  Lloyd’s, 
where  his  pen,  during  a  long  period  of 
war,  judiciously  and  fortunately  used, 
raised  him  (as  he  more  than  once  ac¬ 
knowledged)  to  affluence.  He  then  be¬ 
came  Agent  to  Grenada,  a  proof  of  re¬ 
spect  ;  then  returned  Member  for  Sand¬ 
wich,  a  proof  of  good  fortune;  after-  ' 
wards  Agent  for  Trinidad,  and  increase 
of  interest  there  of  course  produced  it. 

An  ardent  lover  of  the  political  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  country,  and  sensibly 
alive  to  the  blessings  which  that  consti- 
stution  is  every  where  calculated  to  im¬ 
part,  he  wished  to  see  its  happy  effects 
extended  to  others,  but  he  uniformly 
put  himself  in  the  breach  to  oppose  those 
wild  and  speculative  plans  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  his  fellow  creatures, 
which  captivate  the  minds  of  more  spe¬ 
cious  theorists,  but  which,  unless  ex¬ 
posed  in  all  their  deformity,  he  had  the 
sagacity  to  foresee  must  be  productive 
alike  of  consequences  ruinous  and  de¬ 
structive. 

In  the  great  question  of  Negro  Eman¬ 
cipation  he  took  a  very  prominent  and 
decided  part,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  denounce  the  alteration  about  to  be 
introduced  in  the  West  Indies,  as  a 
scheme  fraught,  in  his  opinion,  with  the 
direst  evils. 

On  all  great  questions  connected  with 
the  colonial  policy,  or  the  shipping  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country,  few  men  were 
more  thoroughly  conversant;  and  with 
a  very  extensive  correspondence  to  keep 
up  with  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
empire,  he  never  seemed  embarrassed 
by  the  number,  the  weight,  or  the  va¬ 
riety  of  his  pursuits.  Amidst  the  com¬ 
plicated  })oints  growing  out  of  his  pro¬ 
fession 
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fession  as  a  merohatU,  wliich  were  con¬ 
stantly  coming  l)efore  liirn,  and  tiie 
conflicting  variety  of  interests  which 
they  would  sometimes  involve,  he  ha«l  a 
clearness  t>f  intellect,  a  wonderful  readi¬ 
ness  of  tact,  to  seize  the  true  gist  and 
merits  of  the  case,  which  never  forsook 
him. 

Res])ecting  the  equalization  of  duties 
on  the  East  and  West  India  sugars,  Mr. 
Marryat  greatly  distinguished  himself, 
both  by  his  speeches  and  bis  writings; 
and  it  is  not  perhaps  too  much,  mainly, 
to  attribute  the  failure  of  that  very  im¬ 
portant  measure  to  the  very  able  opposi¬ 
tion  it  met  with  from  him,  in  every 
stage  of  its  progress.  But  the  most 
lasting  monument  of  his  usefulness  will 
perhaps  be  felt,  at  Lloyd’s  ;  and  that  re¬ 
spectable  body,  equally  with  the  West 
India  proprietor^,  will  ev'er  owe  to  him 
the  deepest  obligations.  The  admirable 
regulations  he  established  for  managing 
their  extensive  concerns,  and  the  un¬ 
ceasing  care  with  which  he  watched 
over  every  thitig  wiiich  could  tend  to 
the  promotion  of  their  interests,  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  Lord  Liverpool, 
with  afeeling  which  dues  him  the  highest 
honour,  has  written  to  one  of  the  Com- 
ruittee  of  Lloyd’s,  to  express  his  strongest 
regret  at  the  “  loss  of  a  man  of  so  much 
excellence  and  worth.” 

Few  individuals  were  more  fully  im¬ 
pressed  vvith  a  conviction  of  the  awful¬ 
ness,  and  at  the  same  time  the  consola¬ 
tions,  of  Revealed  Religion,  than  himself ; 
and  considering  the  active  career  of  his 
life,  there  were  not  many  men  of  secular 
affairs,  who  could  give  a  better  “  ac¬ 
count  of  the  faith  that  was  in  him.”  He 
was  a  constant  attendant  on  the  public 
exercise  of  divine  worship,  and  had  a 
most  steady  attachment  to  the  doctrine, 
the  discipline,  and  the  rites  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  of  England. 

Living,  during  the  vacation  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  almost  entirely  at  his  country- 
house,  he  dispensed  most  nobly  and 
liberally  the  comforts  of  hospitality  to  a 
large  neighbourhood  around  him. 

In  the  general  style  of  his  eloquence, 
whether  in  or  out  of  Parliament,  Mr. 
Marryat  was  not  an  elegant  speaker, 
but  he  was  a  very  powerful,  energetic, 
argumentative,  and  persuasive  one.  He 
never  gave  his  opinions  on  any  topic 
which  he  had  not  calmly  and  dispas¬ 
sionately  weighed,  so  that  when  he 
spoke  they  carried  much  greater  weight. 

Thus  prosperous,  active,  and  diligent, 
he  was  proceeding  in  his  career  with  a 
happy  family,  several  of  whom  are  emi¬ 
nent  in  the  Navy,  the  Law,  and  the 
Church,  when  he  was  in  a  “  moment, 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,”  arrested  by 


the  han»l  of  Death,  and  fell  (o  rise  no 
more  in  this  world. 

He  has  left  one  brother,  Samuel  Mar¬ 
ryat,  esq.  King’s  counsel,  equally  emi¬ 
nent  in  his  station  of  life. 

He  published  some  anonymous  tracts 
of  merit,  and  with  his  name— “  Speech 
in  (he  House  of  Commons,  on  Mr.  Man¬ 
ning’s  motion  respecting  Marine  Insur¬ 
ances,”  8vo.  1810. — “  Observations  on 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Marine 
Insurance,”  8vo.  1810. — “Thoughts  on 
the  Expediency  of  establishing  a  new 
chartered  Bank,”  8vo.  1811. 


William  Cooke,  Esy. 

.April's.  At  his  house  in  Halfmoon- 
street,  Piccadilly,  at  a  very  advanced  age, 
Wm.  Cooke,  esq.  He  was  born  at  Cork, 
which  city  he  left  in  the  year  I7f)(i,  and 
never  returned  to  it.  He  came  to  this 
country,  with  strong  recommendations 
to  the  first  Marquis  of  Lansdown,  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Edmund  Burke,  and 
I^r.  Goldsmith.  He  retained  an  inti¬ 
macy  with  all  these  distinguished  cha¬ 
racters  through  life.  Soon  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  in  London  he  entered  himself  ia 
member  of  the  Middle  Temple,  but  after 
a  Circuit  or  two  purchased  a  share  in 
two  public  journnls,  and  devoted  him¬ 
self  chiefly  to  the  public  press.  His  first 
poem  was  entitled  “The  Art  of  Living 
in  London,”  which  was  attended  with 
considerable  success.  His  next  work 
was  a  prose  essay,  entitled  “  Elements 
of  Dramatic  Criticism.”  He  afterwards 
wrote  the  Life  of  Macklin  the  actor, 
with  a  History  of  the  Stage  during  the 
life  of  that  performer.  He  also  wrote 
the  Life  of  that  celebrated  wit,  Samuel 
Foote,  with  whom,  as  well  as.  with  Mack¬ 
lin,  he  was  on  intimate  terras.  Both  of 
these  works  abound  with  anecdotes,  and 
judicious  remarks  on  the  merits  of  con¬ 
temporary  actors  and  actresses.  Mr. 
Cooke,  by  desire  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans¬ 
down,  then  Lord  Shelburne,  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  Parliamentary  Reform, 
which  contained  true  constitutional  prin¬ 
ciples,  expressed  in  nervous  language. 
His  chief  poetical  work  was  an  excellent 
didactic  poem,  intituled  “  Conversa¬ 
tion,”  first  published  in  1807,  and  de¬ 
dicated  to  John  Symmons,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  li(erar)' 
circles.  In  this  dedication,  when  the 
poem  came  to  a  second  edition,  Mr. 
Cooke  introduced  the  character  ot  their 
mutual  friend  Maurice  Morgan,  esq.  the 
author  of  ati  admirable  Essay  on  the 
character  of  Falstaff.  In  the  fourth  edi¬ 
tion  (1815)  the  author  introduced  with 
accuracy  and  spirit  the  characters  of  se¬ 
veral  of  the  Members  of  the  well-known 
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Literary  Club*  in  Gerrard-street,  and  of 
that  which  was  afterwards  established  in 
Essex-street,  in  imitation  of  the  perpe¬ 
tual  club  in  the  Spectator,  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  amusing  the  evenings 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  of  listening  to  his 
instructive  conversation.  Amongst  those 
of  the  club  in  Gerrard-street  are  the 
names  of  Johnson,  Burke,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  Goldsmith;  on  the  last  he 
always  dwelt  with  true  friendship.  The 
late  Mr.  VVyndham  and  David  Garrick 
are  given  with  truth  and  energy. 

From  the  Essex-street  Clubf  are  se¬ 
lected  the  names  of  Boswell,  Dr.  Horsley, 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  Arthur  Murphy,  and 
J ohn  Nichols. 

The  last  of  these  Characters  is  con¬ 
cluded  by  the  following  apostrophe: 

“  Yet,  oh!  my  Friend,  with  whom  full 
many  a  night  [delight. 

I’ve  heard  these  Worthies  with  supreme 
How  sad  to  tell  those  happy  scenes  are 
o’er,  [more  ! 

And  all  those  lov’d  Associates  are  no 
Ail— all  are  gone — save  we  who  still  re¬ 
main,  [train.” 

As  mourning  heralds  of  the  matchless 

Mr.  Cooke,  as  we  have  said,  was  much 
advanced  in  years  ;  and,  as  a  proof  that 
he  came  from  a  long-lived  family,  his 
father  was  actually  a  class-fellow  with 
the  youngest  son  of  Dryden,  and  well 
remembered  the  funeral  of  that  great 
Poet.  Having,  by  industry  and  bequests 
of  friendship,  acquired  considerable  pro¬ 
perty,  which  he  prudetUly  managed,  he 
bad  retired  for  many  years  into  private 
life,  and  maintained  an  intercourse  with 
a  very  few  select  frienils.  Mr.  Cooke 
had  enjoyed  such  extensive  connexions 
as  gave  him  a  deep  and  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  had  stored 
bis  mind  with  anecdotes  which  he  re¬ 
lated  with  ease,  spirit,  and  humour, 

Chevalier  Langles. 

Jan,  Suddenly,  to  the  regret  of 
literary  men  of  all  nations,  from  whom 
he  enjoyed  a  merited  consideration,  on 
account  of  his  general  knowledge  and 

*  Of  this  famous  Club,  which  consisted 
of  44  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  station  in  rank  and  literature 
(see  our  vol.  LIV.  p.  98),  only  two  sur¬ 
vive — Earl  Spencer  and  Lord  Stowell. 

f  The  Members  of  this  Club  were  par¬ 
ticularly  selected  by  Dr.  Johnson.  Their 
names,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
proposed,  may  be  seen  in  vol.  LV.  p.  3  ; 
and  their  “  Leges  Conviviales”  in  p.  99. 
Thirteen  of  these  attended  Dr.  Johnson’s 
funeral.  Only  three  are  now  living — 
Mr. Chamberlain  Clark,  Mr.  Jodrell,  and 
Mr.  Nichols. 
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unvarying  kindness,  Louis  Mathieu 
Langles,  the  celebrated  Orientalist.  He 
was  born  near  Montdidier,  in  the  year 
1764.  Flis  father  was  in  the  army,  and 
intended  his  son  for  the  same  profession  \ 
but  he  was  averse  to  it,  and,  after  finish¬ 
ing  a  liberal  education  at  Paris,  ob¬ 
tained  the  consent  of  his  parent  to  study 
the  oriental  languages,  in  order  to  qua¬ 
lify  himself  for  a  diplomatic,  or,  if  his 
father  insisted  on  it,  a  military  post,  in 
India.  He  commenced  with  the  Persian 
and  Arabic  languages,  in  which  he  had 
made  considerable  progress,  when  he 
was  advised  to  study  the  Mantchou  ; 
and  such  was  his  genius  and  his  industry, 
that  in  a  short  time  he  surmounted  all 
the  difficulties  which  opposed  him.  In 
1787  he  published  a  memoir  on  the 
writings  of  the  Mantchous,  entitled 
Alphabet  Mantchou.  It  was  the  first 
work  in  this  language  printed  with 
moveable  types,  which  were  engraved 
and  cast  by  the  celebrated  Firmin  Didot. 
The  characters  were  objected  to  as  stiff 
and  inelegant  ;  but  they  are  said  to 
have  been  highly  admired  for  their  ac¬ 
curacy  by  the  Mantchous  themselves.  A 
second  edition  of  the  work  being  called 
for  in  1808,  a  new  fount  of  type  was 
cast  for  the  purpose,  by  the  same  founder, 
under  the  more  immediate  directions  of 
M.  Langles  ;  and  it  was,  in  consequence, 
much  improved. 

Previous  to  publishing  the  Alphabet 
Mantchou,  M.  Langles  translated  the 
Political  and  Military  Institutes  of  Ta¬ 
merlane  from  the  original  Persian  into 
French.  The  work  had  previously  ap¬ 
peared  in  English,  but  he  was  never 
suspected  of  having  had  recourse  to  such 
aid  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that, 
at  that  time,  it  was  easier  for  M.  Langles 
to  translate  from  the  Persian  than  from 
the  English. 

Both  these  works  were  dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  the  Academy  of  Inscrip¬ 
tions  and  Belles-Lettres  j  and  two  years 
afterwards,  through  the  interest  of  the 
celebrated  Marshal  de  Richelieu,  M. 
Langles  was  appointed  an  officer  of  the 
Court  of  Honour.  His  office  does  not 
appear  to  have  checked  his  lingual  stu¬ 
dies,  which  he  prosecuted  with  as  much 
ardour  as  ever.  In  the  following  year, 
he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Dic- 
tionnaire  MantchoU’Franc^oisy  which  he 
presented  to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI. 
in  the  month  of  December,  1788.  Three 
other  volumes  from  his  pen  in  the  same 
year  afford  an  astonishing  proof  of  his 
industry  aud  genius  :  in  one  of  these, 
Contes,  Fables,  et  Sentences,  translated 
from  various  Arabian  and  Persian  au¬ 
thors,  M.  Langles  first  made  known  to 
France  and  the  continent  of  Europe  the 

existence 
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existence  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  CzJ- 
cutta,  whose  labours  had  even  then 
become  important  and  useful.  The 
other  two  works  published  in  that  year 
were — y^mbassudes  Ucciproques  d'un  lioi 
des  Indes,  de  la  PersCy  Sfc.  et  d'un 
JCmperor  de  la  Chine,  translated  from 
the  Persian  of  Abdoul-Kizar,  of  Sama- 
ruud,  with  memoirs  of  those  two  sove¬ 
reigns  ;  and  Precis  Jlistorique  sur ^  Its 
hlahratteS)  translated  from  the  original 
Persian. 

When  the  revolution  broke  out  in 
Prance,  M.  Langl^s  relinquished  all  idea 
of  going  to  India,  although  he  did  not  on 
that  account  abandon  his  Oriental  stu¬ 
dies.  On  the  contrary,  we  find  him 
presenting  to  the  National  Assembly,  in 
1790,  an  address  on  the  “  Importance 
of  these  languages  for  the  extension  of 
commerce  and  the  progress  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.”  AV)out  the  same  time  he 
published  “  Fables  et  Contes  Indiens,” 
with  an  essay  on  the  literature,  religion, 
and  manners  of  the  Hindoos  :  the  first 
part  of  the  “  Hitopad^s,”  or  prototype 
of  the  Fables  of  Pilpay,  appeared  in  this 
volume.  In  the  same  year  the  author 
published  the  second  volume  of  his 
“  Dictionnaire  Mantchou-Fran^ais.” 

Fortunately  for  M.  Langl^s,  he  sur¬ 
vived  the  storm  of  revolution,  in  which 
thousands  perished.  It  being  determined 
to  preserve  the  royal  Library  under  a 
national  denomination,  the  literary  re¬ 
putation  and  the  known  probity  of  M. 
Langl^s  obtained  him  the  place  of  keeper 
of  the  MSS.  He  had  not  long  enjoyed 
this  post  before  the  rage  for  destroying 
every  vestige  of  royalty  and  nobility  ex¬ 
tended  the  hand  of  desolation  to  the 
national  library.  Citizen  Langl^s  was 
summoned  to  render  an  account  of  all 
books  and  MSS.  in  the  library  relative  to 
genealogy,  and  whatever  tended  to  the 
illustration  of  one  class  of  society  over 
another  ;  the  anathema  pronounced  in¬ 
cluded  all  charters,  titles,  genealogies  of 
the  .  noble  families,  heraldic  biography, 
and  even  books  on  other  subjects  with 
the  insignia  of  royalty  on  the  binding. 
Citizen  Langl^s  asked  for  delay,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  immensity  of  the  collection, 
there  being  no  exact  catalogue  of  its 
contents.  Resolved,  at  the  peril  of  his 
life,  to  save  so  many  precious  documents 
from  destruction,  he  fresh  labeled  some, 
tore  the  bindings  off  others,  and  con¬ 
cealed  an  immense  number  in  the  attics 
of  the  library  ;  but,  as  a  holocaust  was 
necessary,  he  selected  volumes  of  minor 
interest,  duplicate  copies,  and  a  great 
number  of  ponderous  tomes  on  polemi¬ 
cal  divinity,  in  which  those  of  the  sec¬ 
taries  of  Molina  figured  largely  :  this 
was  a  kind  of  retributive  justice  on  the 


Society  which  had  condemned  so  many 
victims  to  the  flames.  The  agents  of 
Government,  seeing  an  immense  pile  of 
books  doomed  to  destruction,  were  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  zeal  of  citizen  Langl^s, 
and  they  were  carried  away,  without 
examination,  by  waggon-loads,  to  the 
Place  Vendome,  to  be  burned  ;  and  by 
this  means  many  most  important  di>cu- 
ments  for  the  illustration  of  national  his¬ 
tory  were  preserved,  at  the  risk  of  the  life 
of  M.  Langles,  who  concealed  five  thou¬ 
sand  volumes  which  but  for  him  would 
have  perished. 

After  the  9th  Thermidor,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  Instruction  conferred 
on  him  the  care  of  the  Literary  Depdt 
of  the  Capucins  St.  Honort^.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  made  him  better  acquainted 
with  the  Committee  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  to  whom  he  suggested  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  special  school  for  the  Oriental 
living  languages.  The  proposal  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  M.  Langles  was  charged  to 
organize  the  plan  of  the  establishment, 
which  has  since  so  powerfully  contri¬ 
buted  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  orien¬ 
tal  languages  in  France :  he  undertook 
to  teach  the  Persian  himself.  In  1795 
he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  works 
of  Pallas,  with  numerous  notes  j  a 
new  edition  of  the  Travels  of  Norden 
in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  with  notes  ;  and 
several  original  memoirs  on  the  canal  of 
Suez,  the  pyramids,  the  sphinx,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  &c. ;  he  at  the  same  time  published 
the  Travels  from  India  to  Mecca  of  Ab- 
doul  Keryen,  a  Mussulman  pilgrim,  who 
accompanied  Tharaas  Kooli  Khan  to 
India;  this  volume  formed  the  first  part 
of  a  work  he  afterwards  finished,  in  five 
volumes,  entitled,  “  Collection  Porta¬ 
tive  de  Voyages,”  translated  from  differ¬ 
ent  Oriental  and  European  languages. 
He  soon  afterwards  published  a  new 
translation,  from  the  Arabic,  of  the  Tra¬ 
vels  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  with  valuable 
notes  and  the  original  text. 

On  the  formation  of  the  French  In¬ 
stitute,  M.  Langles  was  chosen  Member 
of  the  Committee  of  Literary  Labours, 
when  he  communicated  many  valuable 
articles,  among  which  were,  1.  Frag¬ 
ments  of  the  Code  of  Ghengis  Khan, 
preserved  by  Myrkhoud.  2.  A  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Letters  written  in  Arabic  and 
Turkish,  by  different  Oriental  Princes, 
between  the  years  1304  and  1517.  3. 
Historical  Description  of  the  Canal  of 
Suez,  taken  from  the  grand  work  on 
Egypt,  by  Almacryzy.  4.  Notice  on  the 
Mantchou  Ritual,  with  ten  plates,  re¬ 
presenting  sixty-five  instruments  of 
Chamanic  worship.  5.  A  Chronological 
Table  of  the  Rising  of  the  Nile,  contain¬ 
ing  the  most  remarkable  between  the 
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year*  614  anti  1517.  All  these  articles 
are  accompanied  by  the  orig^inal  texts  in 
Arabic,  Persian,  Mantchou,  &»•.  as  well 
as  his  Dissertation  on  the  Paper  Moneys 
of  the  Orientals.  He  also  attempted,  in 
concert  with  Messrs.  Camus  and  Bau- 
din,  ti>  revive  the  “  Journal  des  Savans  j 
but  the  continuation  osdy  existed  six 
months. 

In  addition  to  these  papers,  M.  ban¬ 
gles  furnished  several  articles  for  the 
“  iMagazin  Ericyclop^Jique,”  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  translation  of  the  catalogue  of 
the  Sancfit  MSS.  in  the  then  imperial 
Library,  and  a  beautiful  little  volume, 
which  exhibits  an  extjuisite  specimen  of 
Oriental  topography,  entitled  Researches 
on  the  Otto  of  Roses.  In  this  work, 
which  was  originally  intended  as  a  note 
to  the  French  translation  of  the  first 
two  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Researches, 
M.  Langles  proves  that  this  celebrated 
perfume  was  discovered  by  accident,  no 
further  back  than  16'12. 

M.  Langles  was  afterwards  employed 
to  superintend  a  new  edition  of  Char¬ 
din’s  Travels  in  Persia,  to  which  he 
added  upwards  of  two  thousand  notes, 
and  prefixed  a  chronological  history  of 
Persia,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the 
year  1806.  He  also  furnished  the  Ori¬ 
ental  articles  for  the  “Biographic  Uni- 
verselle’’  of  Michaud.  His  last  work 
was  the  .Ancient  and  Modern  Monu¬ 
ments  of  Hindustan.  It  is  a  treatise  of 
immense  labour  and  research,  and  was 
several  years  in  publishing.  It  was  not, 
however,  to  Oriental  languages  alone 
that  the  acquirements  of  M.  Lan  gl^s 
were  confined  :  he  was  a  perlect  master 
of  the  dead,  and  of  most  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  languages,  particularly  German, 
Italian,  and  English. 

It  was  at  one  of  the  sittings  of  the 
class  of  Literature  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute,  that  M.  Langles  read  a  memoir 
productive  of  the  most  important  results : 
this  was  no  less  than  the  expedition  of 
Egypt.  M.  Langles  demonstrated  in 
such  glowing  colours  the  possibility  of 
opening  a  passage  to  India  through 
Egypt,  and  thereby  striking  a  death¬ 
blow  at  British  supremacy  in  the  East, 
that  General  Buonaparte,  who  was  pre¬ 
sent,  immediately  after  the  sittings, 
asked  the  academician  for  his  memoir, 
pressed  him  with  questions  on  different 
points,  and  from  that  time  turned  his 
whole  attention  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 
He  wished  M.  Langles  to  accompany 
the  expedition,  and,  on  his  dediniivg  it, 
Buonaparte  threatened  him  with  impe¬ 
rative  orders  from  the  Directory:  M.  L. 
replied,  “  Citizen  general,  this  threat 
would  alone  determine  me  to  refuse. 
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The  Directory  can  deprive  me  of  my 
place,  but  no  power  can  compel  me  tu 
accompany  you  to  Egypt.”  Buonaparte 
never  forgave  this,  and  though  he  felt 
M.  L.  was  too  precious  an  acquisition  to 
the  Library  to  replace  him,  yet  in  the 
abundant  showers  of  imperial  favours 
not  a  drop  ever  lighted  on  the  head  of 
Professor  Langles. 

When  the  allied  armies  entered  Paris 
in  1814,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  confer¬ 
red  on  M.  Langles  the  order  of  Knight 
of  St.  Wladimir,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  presented  him  with  a  diamond 
ring. 

The  galleries  of  his  library,  etjually 
large  and  well-chosen,  reuiinded  one  of 
that  academy  of  Athens  where  all  the 
friends  of  philosophy,  attracted  by  a 
common  taste,  assembled.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  allowed  to  be  the  richest  private 
Oriental  library  in  existence.  Among 
the  valuable  works  it  contains  are  “  the 
Relations  of  the  Danish  Missionaries,” 
in  sixteen  or  eighteen  volumes  quarto, 
of  upward  of  two  thousand  pages  each, 
and  the  grand  work  of  Valentyn,  in  eight 
volumes  folio,  it  is  rich',  too,  in  manu¬ 
scripts  ;  we  will  notice  but  one — the 
magnificent  autograph  volume  of  the 
Ayeen  Akbery:  it  is  a  species  of  geogra¬ 
phical,  historical,  political,  statistical, 
and  literary  history  of  India,  composed 
by  order  of  the  Great  Mogul,  Akbar, 
under  the  superintendance  of  his  Grand 
Vizier,  Aboul  Fazl,  about  the  year  1584. 
This  manuscript  was  preserved  in  the 
Imperial  Library  of  Delhi,  and  is  the 
only  exact  and  complete  copy  known. 

M.  Langles  was  Knight  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Order  of  St.  Wladimir,  Member  of 
tbe  Royal  Institute  of  France,  Honorary 
Member  of  tbe  Asiatic  Society  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Keeper  of  the  Oriental  Manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  King’s  Library,  Principal 
of  the  Royal  School  of  Oriental  Living 
Languages,  Persian  Professor  of  the 
same  School,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  France,  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Gottin- 
gett,  Munich,  &c.  and  Correspondent  of 
the  Royal  Institute  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  Low  Countries. 

After  the  religious  ceremonies  at  the 
funeral  of  M.  Langles,  which  took  place 
in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  had  been 
concluded,  the  remains  of  the  deceased 
were  conveyed  to  the  cemetery  of  P^re 
la  Chaise,  accompanied  by  a  numerous 
deputation  from  the  Institute,  the  con¬ 
servators  of  the  King’s  Library,  and  a 
great  number  of  individuals,  both  na¬ 
tives  and  foreigners,  distinguished  in 
literature,  arts,  and  sciences.  Several 
funeral  orations  were  delivered  over  the 
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body.  M.  Caiis^in  delivered  one  in  tl»e 
name  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Leitres  ;  M.  Gail,  of  the  same 
acailemy,  was  the  orjfan  of  the  Conser- 
vatcrs  of  the  tCin|j’s  Library  j  M.  Barbie 
du  Boccage,  in  the  name  of  the  Society 
of  Antlcjuaries  ;  M.  domard  for  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  j  and  M.  Edouard 
Disaut,  the  organ  of  the  Royal  School 
of  Oriemal  Language,  paid  the  just  tri¬ 
bute  of  their  admiration  and  regret  to 
the  illustrious  tleceased. 

Modest  as  learned,  and  indexible  as 
virtuous,  he  neither  sought  nor  coveted 
the  favour  of  Courts  ;  devoted  entirtdy 
to  the  propagation  of  Oriental  literature, 
he  formed  the  school  of  Oriental  living 
languages  at  the  Library  which  has 
produced  so  many  distinguished  scho¬ 
lars.  Mild  and  benevolent,  his  supreme 
pleasure  was  in  being  useful  to  others  ; 
the  afflux  of  strangers  to  his  lessons  and 
to  his  [larties  prove  his  philanthropy 
universal;  but,  if  a  preference  were 
given,  it  was  to  Englishmen  and  English 
literature.  At  his  evening  parties  the 
most  distinguished  English  visitors  at 
Paris  sought  to  be  admitted,  and  were 
received  with  cordiality  :  amongst  the 
rest  who  delightetl  to  be  present  at 
these  conversaziones  the  author  of  the 
present  notice  has  frequently  remarked 
Mr.  Canning  and  other  distinguished 
statesmen.  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and  all 
the  English  orientalists. 


Mrs.  Horne. 

March  II.  At  Uxbridge,  Mrs.  Horne, 
relict  of  Dr.  Horne,  late  Bishop  of  Nor¬ 
wich.  This  excellent  lady,  though  her 
life  was  prolonged  to  the  age  of  82  years, 
enjoyed  a  state  of  health  and  happines 
which  does  not  usually  belong  to  that 
advanced  period. 

Since  the  death  of  Bishop  Horne  she 
resided  for  (he  most  part  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  of  Uxbridge,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  her  own  family,  and  expe¬ 
riencing  in  their  attentions  those  bless¬ 
ings  which  bring  the  grey  hairs  of  a  pa¬ 
rent  down  to  the  grave  in  peace. 

V'enerating  as  she  did  the  memory  of 
her  excellent  husband,  she  found  in  his 
writings  asacred  and  never  failing  source 
of  consolation,  and  rule  of  duty,  laid 
down  according  to  the  measures  of  the 
everlasting  Gospel,  and  recommended 
by  the  sweetest  words  of  human  elo¬ 
quence. 

She  was  a  kind  and  liberal  benefac¬ 
tress  to  the  poor,  by  whom  she  will  be 
long  remembered  with  atfection  and 
(gratitude. 

General  Francis  Dundas. 

Jan.  16.  In  Scotland,  General  Francis 
Dundas,  Colonel  of  the  71st  (Highland 


I.ight  Infantry),  and  Governor  of  Dum¬ 
barton  Castle. 

This  ofTicer  was  appointed,  the  dlh  of 
April  1775,  to  an  Ensigney  in  the  1st 
Foot  (iuards  ;  in  May  1777,  he  joined 
the  army  in  North  America,  and  was 
jiresent  at  the  battles  of  Brandy w  ine  and 
Germantown,  and  at  the  siege  of  ton 
forts  before  the  close  of  the  campaign 
on  the  river  Delaware.  After  their  re¬ 
duction,  in  December,  the  detachment 
of  Guards,  employed  on  that  service, 
rejoined  the  army  and  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Philadelphia.  '1  he  23d  of 
Jamiarj'  1778,  he  received  a  Lieutenancy 
with  the  rank  of  Captain  in  his  regi¬ 
ment.  He  served  the  campaign  of  this 
year,  and  was  present  in  the  action  at 
Monmouth,  on  the  inarch  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  from  Philadelphia  to  New 
York,  in  which  the  2d  battalion  of 
Guards  was  jirincipally  engaged  ;  and 
having  soon  after  been  appointed  to  the 
light  company  of  that  corps,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  various  detached  services  in 
1778  and  1779,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  company  to  which  he  belonged  sus¬ 
tained  considerable  losses.  The  corps 
of  Guards  being  detached  into  South 
Carolina,  joined  the  army  under  Lord 
Cornwallis,  ip  1780,  and  the  light  com¬ 
pany  forming  his  Lordship's  advanced 
guard,  it  was  almost  every  day  engaged  ; 
and  this  officer  commanded  it  at  the 
battle  of  Guildford,  and  at  York  Town. 
He  soon  after  purchased  a  company  in 
the  Guards,  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  ;  and  the  1 1th  of  April  1783,  ex¬ 
changed  into  the  45th,  from  which  be 
was  transferred,  the  10th  of  March  1787, 
to  the  Ist  Foot.  With  the  latter  corps 
he  embarked  for  Jamaica  at  the  end  of 
1789,  and  returned  to  England  in  July 
1791.  The  l6th  of  October  1793,  he  was 
appointed  Aid-de-Camp  to  the  King, 
and  received  the  brevet  cf  Colonel.  He 
was  employed  with  the  latter  rank  in 
the  West  Indies,  as  Adjutant-general  to 
Sir  Charles  Grey’s  army,  and  was  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  siege  of  Martinique,  and  the 
other  islands  in  1794  ;  and  on  bis  return 
to  England,  being  appointed  Colonel- 
commandant  of  the  Scotch  brigade,  he 
joined  it  in  Scotland,  and  raised  a  new 
battalion.  The  26th  of  February  1795, 
be  received  the  rank  of  Major-general, 
and  was  employed  on  the  Staff'  in  North 
Britain  till  ordered  to  join  the  army  pre¬ 
paring  for  foreign  service,  under  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby,  at  Southampton. 
Having  returned  to  Portsmouth  with  the 
expedition,  he  was  soon  after  appointed 
to  take  the  command  at  the  Cape,  and 
in  August  1796,  ne  embarked  accord¬ 
ingly.  Being  appointed  Lieutenant- 
govenior,  with  the  command  uf  the 
troops  under  the  Governor,  he  continued 
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ill  that  government  until  Lord  Macart¬ 
ney  returned  to  Kngland,  leaving  him  to 
act  as  Civil  Governor,  Novemher  1798. 
On  the  arrival  of  Lonl  Macartney’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  in  December  17.99,  Major-general 
Dundas  resumed  his  former  situation  ; 
hut  that  oflicer  being  recalled  in  1801, 
the  civil,  with  the  military  authority, 
again  devolved  on  Major-general  Dun¬ 
das,  and  he  held  both  till  the  evacuation 
of  the  settlement  in  1803.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  June  1303,  he  was 
placed  on  the  Staff'  in  the  Southern  dis¬ 
trict,  under  Sir  David  Dundas.  In  the 
latter  end  of  1305,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  division  ordered  to 
join  the  arnjy  assembling  in  Hanover, 
under  Lord  Cathcart  ;  and  on  his  re¬ 
turn  in  I8OG,  he  was  again  appointed  to 
the  .Staff  in  the  Southern  district.  The 
29th  of  April  1802,  he  received  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-general  ;  the  1st  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1812,  that  of  General;  and  the  7th 
of  January  1809,  the  Colonelcy  of  the 
7 1st  Foot.  He  was  appointed  Governor 
of  Carrickfergus  in  Ireland,  in  1787,  and 
transferred,  in  January  1817,  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Dumbarton  Castle  in  Scot¬ 
land. — This  old  and  distinguished  officer 
was  never  upon  half-pay. 

L'rut.-Genrral  Nicholas  Nepean. 
Lately.  Lieut.- General  Nicholas  Ne¬ 
pean.  (>n  December  15th,  1776,  he  was 
appointed  Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
Royal  Marines.  He  served  on  board  his 
Majesty’s  ship  Ocean  lron.\  the  19th 
March  1778  to  February  17't'9,  and  was 
in  the  action  in  July  1778  off  Brest.  He 
;  received  his  commission  as  First  Lieu- 
J  tenant  the  22d  December  1778,  and 
’  served  with  that  rank  from  April  1779  to 
I  June  1782  on  board  his  xMajesty’s  ships, 
i  This  officer  obtained  on  the  5th  June 
i  1789  a  company  in  the  New  South  ^V'ales 
j  Corps,  embarked  in  the  October  of  the 
i  same  year  for  that  station,  and  remained 
]  till  September  1793  in  that  Settlement, 
i  He  was  jiromoted  on  the  61  h  May 
i  1795  to  a  Majority  in  the  New  South 
I  Wales’  Corps,  and  to  a  Lieuteiiant-co- 
j  lonelcy  on  the  1st  September  1795  in  the 
j  .93d  regiment  of  foot.  From  the  1st 
March  1795  to  the  25th  July  1801  this 
officer  was  on  half-pay  ;  he  was  subse- 
tpieatly  appointed  to  the  Banff-diire  Fen- 
cihles,  wliich  he  joined  the  October  fol¬ 
lowing  at  Gibraltar,  and  returned  in 
February  1 802  to  England.  The  Banff-, 
shire  Fencibles  were  on  the  lOih  May 
1802  disbanded. 

This  officer  was  appointed  on  the  25th 
September  1803  Colonel  in  the  army, 
and  Brigadier-General  on  the  25th  July 
1804,  on  the  Staff  of  Great-Britain.  He 
was  appointed  the  17th  March  I8O7  to 
the  command  at  Cape  Fireton,  and  suc¬ 


ceeded  on  the  25th  July  1810  to  the 
rank  of  Major-General,  and  on  the  4th 
June  1814  to  that  of  Lieutenant-General. 


Field  Marshal  Wrede. 

Ja7i. .  .  In  Bavaria,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  aged  63,  Field  Marshal 
Wrede.  He  was  originally  a  lawyer,  or 
land-steward,  and  possessing  great  mili¬ 
tary  dispositions,  was  recommended  by 
Count  Rumford  to  the  then  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  who  gave  him  a  commission. 
In  the  war  of  1788  he  commanded  the  de¬ 
tached  corps  in  Carelia  ;  in  1806  7  he 
commatuled  a  division  sent  against  the 
French;  and  in  1809  he  headed  the 
army  of  the  North  destined  to  act 
against  Russia.  In  1810  he  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  an  embassy  extraordinary 
at  Paris.  He  was  instructed  to  submit 
certain  proposals  to  the  States  General 
then  assembled  at  Crebo,  to  the  King  ; 
and  he  was  the  first  who  acquainted  the 
Diet  with  the  result.  His  xMajesty  (the 
present  King)  had  ordered  due  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  funeral  of  the  Marshal, 
when,  on  opening  his  will,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  wished  his  body  to  be 
interred  without  pomp  at  his  country 
seat,  and  carried  to  his  grave  by  the 
peasants.  He  has  left  behind  two  sons; 
one  of  whom  is  Aide-de-camp  to  the 
King,  and  the  other  has  been  appointed 
an  Officer  of  Ordnance.  He  carried 
with  him  the  regrets  of  the  King,  the 
Nation,  and  the  Army. 

John  Middleton. 

On  the  3d  March  1823,  at  Abthorpe, 
near  Towcester,  John  Middleton,  who 
was  born  10th  March,  1736,  and  enlisted 
on  the  27th  April,  1753,  in  the  3d  Dra¬ 
goon  Guards,  then  commanded  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Honeywoud,  in  which  he  served 
1 1  years  and  a  quarter  as  a  private,  three 
and  a  quarter  as  corporal,  and  15  years 
and  a  half  as  sergeant,  and  was  ulti¬ 
mately  discharged,  beitig  deemed  unfit 
for  service  by  rheumatism,  on  the  I6(li 
June,  1783,  upon  a  pension  of<^I8.  Ss* 
a-year,  but  which  was  afterwards  ad-' 
vauced  Is.  4;^d,  per  day,  making  the  total 
amount  of  pension  received  by  him  since 
his  dismission,  about  .;^500.  He  fought 
iu  the  memorable  battle  of  Prussminden, 
commanded  by  the  iMarquis  of  Granby  ; 
the  battle  of  Fellinghosen,  commanded 
by  the  same  ;  and  those  of  VVilliamstadt 
and  Warburg,  commanded  by  Prince 
Ferdinand  and  the  Manjuis  of  Granby. 
In  testimony  of  his  good  character,  he 
was  in  1794  appointed  sergeant  of  the 
Towcester  Troop  of  Yeomanry,  under 
the  command  of  the  late  Captain  Sir 
John  Dryden.  He  has  left  a  widow,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  83,  to  lament  his 
death. 
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London  and  its  Envihons. 

In  the  Borough,  aged  50,  Deborah,  relict 
of  the  late  Mr.  John  Timbs.  She  was 
seized  with  apoplexy  while  in  conversation 
with  her  family,  and  expired  after  18  days 
suffering. 

At  the  Blenheim  Hotel,  Bond- street, 
Major  Patrick  Hamilton,  late  of  the  4th 
(Iloyal  Irish)  Dragoon  Guards. 

la  James- street,  Bedford-row,  the  widow 
of  the  late  James  Stowe,  esq.  of  the  Navy 
Office. 

At  Southampton-])lace,  Euston-square, 
Mrs.  Augusta  Schutz,  daughter  of  the  late 
George  Schutz,  esq.  of  Shotover  House, 
Oxfordshire. 

At  Camberwell,  in  his  8Gth  year,  Mr,  W. 
Harris,  formerly  a  clothier  at  Lower  Easton, 

Feh.  1.  Aged  84,  Isaac  Ogden,  esq.  for 
29  years  a  Judge  of  his  Majesty’s  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  for  the  district  of  Montreal, 
Lower  Canada. 

Feh.  9.  In  Dover-street,  aged  90,  Mar¬ 
garet,  relict  of  the  late  Hon.  Gen.  Thomas 
Gage.  She  was  the  dau.  of  Peter  Kemble, 
esq.  President  of  the  Council  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  was  married  Dec.  8,  1  758,  to  Hon. 
T.  Gage,  general  and  commander  in  chief 
of  his  Majesty’s  Forces  in  North  America; 
who  died  April  2,  1788  ;  and  by  whom  she 
had  Henry,  sd  Viscount  Gage,  and  10  other 
children. 

Feh.  25.  At  Clapton,  aged  8G,  James 
Powell,  esq. 

March  3.  In  Loudon,  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness,  aged  G8,  Mr.  Viotti,  the  celebrated 
performer  on  the  violin.  The  name  of 
Viotti,  as  connected  with  the  musical  annals 
of  the  age,  will  occupy  a  prominent  place, 
both  as  a  composer  and  as  a  performer ;  and 
his  memory  will  be  long  endeared  to,  and 
cherished  by  th(;se  friends  wdio  had  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  know  ing  and  appreciating  his  many 
admirable  qualities  in  private  life.  He  was 
a  native  of  Piedmont, 

March  12.  In  Fleet-street,  Mr.  Wm. 
Neville,  of  the  old-established  firm  of  Wells 
and  Neville,  haberdashers.  He  was  buried 
at  St.  Dunstan’s  in  the  West  on  the  19th. 

March  22.  At  Clapham-common,  Bat¬ 
tersea,  aged  65,  Hannah,  wife  of  Mr.  Al¬ 
derman  Scholey. 

March  26.  At  Dpjjer  Clapton,  aged  72, 
Anne,  relict  of  Detley  Eicke,  esq,  formerly 
of  Hlghbury-terrace  and  Lloyd’s  Coffee¬ 
house. 

March  27.  At  Clielsea,  of  consumption, 

j^ed  20,  J.'.mcs,  youngest  son  of  the  late 
Ed.vuid  Junline,  esq.  banker,  of  Seven  Oaks. 

March  29.  At  the  British  Museum)  aged 
85,  Mrs.  Bean. 

March  30.  At  his  apartments  at  the 
British  Museum,  the  Rev.  T.  Maurice, 
M.  A.  Of  this  well-kiK)wn  literary  charac- 
an  account  shall  appear  in  our  next. 


[April, 

At  Chej-ne-tvalk^  Chobea,  Dn  his  86th 
birth-day,  John  Mitcimll,  esq.  formerly  «if 
the  Iboyal  Navy,  one  of  the  few  surviving 
officers  who  sailed  round  tbo  world  with 
Admiral  Byron. 

Mpril  3.  Aged  25,  Anne,  wife  of  Joseph 
Tasker,  esq.  of  Fitzwalters,  Essex. 

April  5.  Aged  26,  Jane,  wife  of  Mr. 
Win.  Debonaire  Haggard,  of  Union-place, 
Blackheath-road. 

April  6.  At  the  house  of  James  Palmer, 
esq.  Christ’s  Hospital,  aged  74,  Mrs,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Stephens,  formerly  of  Lisbon. 

April  8.  Aged  66,  Hannah  Benigna, 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Christian  T.  La  Trobe,  of 
Nevll’s-court,  Fetter-lane. 

April  9.  Aged  20,  Benjamin,  son  of  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Radcliff. 

April  10.  Aged  73,  Wm.  Messing,  esq. 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  having  survived  his 
wife  six  days. 

April  13.  Mary- Anne,  the  beloved  wife 
of  Henry  Storks,  esq.  of  Gower-street,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Isle  of  Ely. 

April  14.  Mrs.  Sarah  Simpson,  relict  of 
the  late  Rev.  Robert  Simpson,  D.  D.  many 
years  Theological  and  Resident  Tutor  of  the 
Hoxton  Academy. 

In  Holloway-road,  Islington,  after  a  short 
illness,  much  regretted  by  his  friends,  aged 
62,  Mr.  Thomas  Biddell,  who  kept  many 
years  an  extensive  button-manufactory  in 
Drury-lane. 

April  15.  At  his  mother’s,  Chlgwcll- 
row,  Essex,  aged  24,  Mr.  Daniel-Cox  Ba- 
sire,  second  son  of  tlie  late  Mr.  James  Ba- 
sire,  engraver,  who  died  May  13,  1822  (see 
vol.  xcii.  1.  474).  His  amiable  disfxisition 
endeared  him  to  all  his  relatives  and  friends, 
who  most  sincerely  lament  Ins  early  death. 

Bedfordshike. — March  25.  At  Ampt- 
hlll,  in  her  9 1  st  year,  Stawel,  widow  of  the 
late  Henry  Boult  Cay,  esq. 

Berks. — At  Windsor,  aged  57)  Mrs. 
Anne  Price. 

Bucks. — March  24.  At  Wendover  Dean, 
aged  79)  Anne,  w'ife  of  Matthew  Raper,  esq. 

Cambridge. — April  5.  At  Croft  Lodge, 
the  relict  of  the  late  Thomas  Carr  Bracken- 
bury,  esq. 

Essex. — April  8.  At  Walthamstow-,  aged 
61,  William-Matthew  Raikes,  esq.  Purlieu 
Ranger  of  Waltham  Forest,  and  eldest  son 
of  late  Wm.  Raikes,  esq.  merchant  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  and  brother  of  R.  Raikes,  esq.  of  Wel- 
ton  near  Hull. 

Gloucestershire. — At  Park-row,  Bris¬ 
tol,  - Snap,  esq. 

March  Aged  21,  from  a  fall  from  • 
Ills  horsr,  Wincbcombe  Henry,  youngest 
son  of  Henry  Hicks,  esq.  of  Eastinuton. 

At  Thornbury,  aged  83,  John  Brewster, 
esq. 

April  4.  At  Cheltenham,  *^;ed  83,  Anne, 
relict  of  George  Hunt,  of  Hailen.  She  whs 
a  highly  esteemed  minister  in  tho  religious 
Society  called  Quakers. 
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j4pril  7.  In  Prince’s-Btreet,  Bristol,  aged 
46,  IVIr.  O’Neil.  He  had  made  upwards  of 
4000  drawings,  500  of  which  were  of  an¬ 
tique  remains  in  Bristol. 

April  13.  At  Cirencester,  aged  83,  the 
relict  of  John  Austiri,  esq. 

Hampshire.— Mf/r.  21.  At  Southamp¬ 
ton,  aged  82,  the  wife  of  Admiral  Evans. 

April  M.  At  Great  Abshot-House,  aged 
70,  John  Blagrove,  esq.  of  Jamaica,  and 
of  Adderwyke-House,  liucks. 

Herefordshire. — April  26.  At  Breden- 
bury- House,  aged  51,  Phoebe,  wife  of 
Charles  Dutton,  esq,  and  daughter  of  late 
Edward  Dixon,  esq.  of  Dudley. 

Hertfordshire. — At  White  Hill,  in 
Borkhampstead,  aged  77,  the  relict  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Sparrow,  of  Workingham-Hall,  Suf¬ 
folk,  esq. 

Mar.  23.  At  Bushey,  aged  73,  James 
Gurry,  esq. 

Huntingdonshire. — Mar.  28.  At  St. 
Neot’s,  Elizabeth,  youngest  dau.  of  Mr. 
Gorham. 

Kent. — Mar.  26.  At  Faversham,  aged 
.5.9,  the  relict  of  John  Smith,  esq.  late  of 
Huntingheld. 

April  6.  At  Frinstead-place,  aged  5f),  the 
relict  of  late  Rev.  R.  C.  Tylden  Pattenson,  of 
Ibornden  and  Frinstead-place,  and  Rector 
of  Frinsted  and  Milfred. 

yipril  12.  At  Dover,  aged  55,  after  se¬ 
vere  sufferings  for  three  years  and  a  half, 
borne  with  the  greatest  fortitude  and  resig¬ 
nation,  Captain  Henry  Bazely,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  youngest  son  of  late  Admiral  Bazely. 

Lancashire. — Mar.  2o.  At  Highfield, 
Pendlebnry,  near  Manchester,  Th.  Greaves, 
esq. 

yjp  il  2.  Aged  76,  James  Bateman,  esq. 
of  ToHington-House,  Manchester,  and  of 
Tollington-Hal),  Westmorland. 

Leicestershire. — Mar.  18.  At  Leices¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Davis,  Surveyor  of  Taxes  for  that 
county. 

Mar.  28.  Aged  20,  John,  the  only  son 
of  Mr.  John  Ryley,  gent,  of  Leicester.  In 
his  character  was  exhibited  all  the  ardour  of 
youth  in  perfect  subjection  to  the  restraints 
of  filial  affection  and  duty  :  mild,  manly, 
and  ingenuous,  he  attracted  universal  es¬ 
teem  ;  fortified  by  a  religious  education,  he 
knew  vice  but  by  report ;  and  intent  on  the 
improvement  of  his  mind,  he  had  no  time 
to  spare  for  folly.  His  death  has  caused  an 
extraordinary  sensation  of  regret  in  the 
place  of  his  residence. 

Lincolnshire. — Feh.  13.  At  Sleaford, 
aged  68,  Benjamin  Cheales,  esq. 

Northu.mberland. — Feh.  8.  At  New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne,  in  his  91st  year,  Rich¬ 
ard  Jones,  esq.  He  bequeathed  6001. 
to  the  charitable  institutions  of  the  town, 
nearly  one-fourth  of  his  entire  property. 

Oxfordshire. — Feb.  11.  At  Walton, 
La<ly  Harriet,  youngest  dau.  of  the  Earl  of 
'I'ankeiville. 


Mar.  3.  At  lier  son’s  house,  at  Boddl- 
cott,  near  Banbury,  aged  81,  Rjxchael, 
widow  of  Mr.  Abraham  Bristow,  surgeon, 
of  Cassington,  and  one  of  the  Coroners  for 
this  county,  leaving  four  sons  and  four 
daughters,  whose  united  ages  amounted 
to  407  years;  seven  of  whom  followed  her 
to  the  grave. 

Somersetshire.— FpL  21 .  At  Bath,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Neville,  relict  of  the  late  Thomds  Ne¬ 
ville,  esq. 

At  Upper  Easton,  after  a  long  and  severe 
illness,  Jane,  widow  of  the  Rev.  D.  Keith, 
D.  D.  late  of  Kent-house,  Hammersmith. 

Aprils.  Of  pulmonary  consumption,  aged 
34,  Mr.  Joseph  Barratt,  jun.  bookseller,  of 
Bond-street,  Bath ;  who  has  left  a  widow 
and  infant  family  to  lament  the  loss  of  an 
indulgent  husband  and  parent ;  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  circle  of  friends,  by  whom  he  was  ad¬ 
mired  for  his  more  than  ordinary  powers  of 
mind,  and  esteemed  for  his  many  virtues. 

y^pril  12.  At  Wilton  Cottage,  Taunton, 
the  residence  of  her  daughter  Mrs.  Cliffe, 
aged  73,  Elizabeth,  Lady  Farrington,  relict 
of  General  Sir  Anthony  Farrington,  bart. 
late  of  Blackheath. 

Suffolk.— Aged  72,  Mrs.  Flowerdew,  of 
Bacton. 

March  24.  At  Bury,  aged  80,  Mrs. 
Lucy  Fergus,  the  daughter  of  Patfick  F.  of 
the  island  of  Mount  Serrat,  esq.  and  the 
sister  of  Dame  Mary  Gage  (who  died  April 
15,  1820),  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Rook- 
wood  Gage,  the  5th  Baronet  of  that  name, 
of  Hengrave  Hall. 

April  2.  At  Halesworth,  aged  73,  the 
relict  of  Stephen  Reeve,  gent. 

April  12.  At  Long  Melford,  aged  47, 
John  Queenborough,  gent. 

Sussex. - Tan.  30.  At  Pits  Hill,  Sussex, 

aged  75,  William  Mitford,  esq. 

Feb.  15.  At  Worthing,  at  the  house  of 
Dr.  Cholmeley,  her  brother-in-law,  Harriett- 
Havard,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Win. 
Havard,  esq.  of  South  Lambeth. 

Feb.  24.  At  Brighton,  aged  66,  William 
Fortescue,  esq.  of  Writtle  Lodge,  Essex. 

Feb.  26.  At  Hastings,  Lieut.  Fre^.  T. 
Jeffreys,  R.  N.  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Jef¬ 
freys,  of  Barnes. 

March  7.  At  Hastings,  Mary  Frances, 
■w'ife  of  Captain  Andrews,  and  daughter  of 
T.  S.  Salmon,  M.  D.  of  Reading. 

March  24.  At  Eastbourne,  aged  87, 
Jane  widow  of  the  late  John  Hamilton  Mor¬ 
timer,  esq. 

Ireland. — At  Clonmel,  Sir  Rich.  Jones. 
Out  of  23  children,  the  fruit  of  his  only 
marriage,  he  has  left  15,  and  his  Lady,  to 
lament  his  loss. 

At  Crookhaven,  Cork,  at  the  very  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  105,  Catherine,  relict  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jeremiah  Donovan,  of  Keelcro- 
hane,  same  county. 

Jan.  15.  At  Monlough,  co.  Down,  aged 
104,  Mr.  William  Gibson,  farmer.  His 

brother 
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brother  died  a  few  years  ago,  aged  99,  and 
a  sister  not  long  since,  aged  1 05. 

Jan,  30-  At  his  seat  at  Rochefort,  at 
an  advanced  i^c,  Gustavus  Hume  Roche¬ 
fort,  esq.  M.  V.  for  county  of  Westmeath. 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  landed 
property  in  that  county,  and  commanded 
the  Moyarshell  and  Magheradoren  mounted 
yeomen  and  voluoteers,  in  number  135  rank 
and  file. 

Feb.  27.  At  Coolen,  aged  88,  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Harte,  Knt.  He  was  one  of  the 
oldest  Magistrates  of  the  county  of  Lime¬ 
rick,  and  one  of  the  Aldermen  of  that  city. 

Abroad. — AprU  21,  1823.  At  Choad- 
ringhew,  £ast  Indies,  Lieut.  John  Hada- 
way,  24th  Native  Infantry,  Bengal,  Sur¬ 
veyor  of  Government  Lands  in  Rohilcimd. 

10.  At  Calcutta,  Wm.  Mann,  esq. 
of  the  firm  of  Buchanan,  Mann,  and  Co. 

Aug.  26.  In  Bengal,  aged  38,  Major 
Henley,  resident  and  Political  Agent  at 
Bhopal,  and  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  Dr.  Henley. 

y^ug.  31.  At  Cape  Coast,  Africa,  aged 
21 ,  William-Charles,  eldest  son  of  the  late 
William  Feilde,  esq.  formerly  Governor  of 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  of  Grove-lane,  Cam¬ 
berwell. 

Sept.  7.  At  Broach,  aged  21,  Oliver 
Hanson,  esq.  of  the  Civil  Service.  He  was 
tire  fifth  son  of  John  Hanson,  esq.  of  the 
Rookery,  Woodford,  Essex.  Never  were 
unassuming  manners  more  combined  with 
upright  and  honourable  deportment. 

Sept.  16.  At  Calcutta,  Lieut.  Edward 
Doveton,  4th  Regt.  of  Madras  Native  In¬ 
fantry,  Aid-de-Camp  to  Major-General  Sir 
John  Doveton,  and  third  son  of  the  late 
Frederick  Doveton,  esq.  of  Upper  Wimpole- 
street. 

Sept.  19.  At  Heidelburg,  Francis  Schnell, 
esq.  an  eminent  mathematician  and  scholar, 
formerly  resident  in  England. 

Oct.  6.  At  Madras,  aged  32,  Edward- 
Rich.  third  son  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Jo¬ 
seph  Sullivan,  hart. 

Oct.  16.  At  Puniea,  in  the  East  Indies, 
aged  46,  James-Bruce  Laing,  esq.  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  eldest  son  of  James 
L.  esq.  of  Streatham,  Surrey,  and  of  Do¬ 
minica. 

Oct.  28.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
aged  28,  E.  S.  Montagu,  esq.  late  Persian 
Secretary  to  the  Government,  at  Calcutta. 

Oct.  ...  His  Highness  Prince  Louis  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  brother  of  her  Royal 
Highness  the  Grand  Duchess. 

Jjoteiy.  Prince  John  Dolgorucke,  for¬ 
merly  Colonel  of  the  Polish  giuird,  who  en¬ 
tered  the  Russian  service  under  the  Emperor 
Paul.  It  is  mentioned  as  remarkable,  that 
no  Russian  subject  now  has  the  Order  of  St. 
George  of  the  First  Class  ;  and  that  the  only 
persons  who  possess  it  are  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  the  Duke 


of  Angouleme,  to  whom  it  has  been  sent  on 
account  of  his  campaign  in  SjmiIo. 

At  Versailles,  aged  52,  U'ni.  Piuckard, 
esq.  late  of  Queen-Anne-street  West. 

At  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  Jean,  wife  of 
T/ieut.-col.  John  Austin,  Brig.-general  in 
Portugal. 

At  Ettenheim,  Baden  (on  liis  estate),  Ba¬ 
ron  John  Von  Turkheim,  a  native  of  Stras- 
burg,  well  known  to  many  distinguished  in¬ 
dividuals  in  Europe,  as  a  public  w  riter  and  a 
diplomatist. 

At  Antigua,  the  wife  of  Hon.  John  Duu- 
conibe  Taylor,  Judge  of  the  Island,  and  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  the  late  Elias  Vanderhorst, 
esq.  American  Consul. 

At  Genoa,  IMajor  Wm.  C.  Batt,  of  85th 
foot-  He  was  appointed  Ensign  62d  foot. 
Sept.  3,  1803  ;  Lieut.  30  Nov.  1804  j  Ca])t. 
March  13,  1806  ;  Capt.  37th  foot,  Sept.  21, 

1809  ;  Capt.  85th  foot,  Jan.  25,  1813  ;  Bre¬ 
vet  Major  Sept,  29,  1314  ;  acted  as  Aide- 
du-camp  to  Major-gen.  Hart  on  the  Staff  of 
the  Northern  district,  Ireland  ;  and  after¬ 
wards  served  ajs  superintending  Officer  of  a 
recruiting  district. 

At  Co|)enhagen,  the  Minister  of  State, 
Niels  Rosenkrant/.  This  distinguished 
Statesman,  after  having  been  Ambassailor 
many  years  at  Warsaw,  Petersburg,  Berlin, 
Paris,  and  other  courts,  was  appointed  in 

1810  to  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
which  he  filled  till  his  death,  and  was  in¬ 
vested  w'ith  numerous  orders  of  knighthood. 
He  was  born  in  1757,  and  married  in  1790 
Princess  Barbara  Wiasemska.  He  was  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  noble  families  of 
Denmark,  which  has  produced  many  great 
statesmen  and  men  of  learning. 

Jan.  4,  1824.  At  Paris,  Matilda-Mar- 
garet,  youngest  dau.  of  Sir  Grenville  Tem¬ 
ple,  hart,  by  his  first  wife  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 
Geo.  Watson  of  Massachusetts,  esq.  (who 
died  at  Rome  Nov.  4,  1809.)  She  was  boru 
May  3,  1803. 

Jan.  22.  At  Caen,  Capt,  Willoughby 
Marshall,  R.  N.  K.  S.  G.  &  S.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  Southampton  Feb.  2. 

Feb.  17.  In  the  Bay  of  St.  John’s,  An¬ 
tigua,  a  black  woman,  named  Statira,  who, 
by  information  from  herself,  must  have  at¬ 
tained  the  advanced  age  of  132  to  134.  She 
was  a  slave,  and  was  hired  as  a  day  labourer 
during  the  building  of  the  gaol,  and  was 
present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone, 
which  ceremony  took  place  116  years  ago. 
She  also  stated,  that  she  was  a  young  woman 
grown  when  President  Sharpe  assumed  the 
administration  of  the  island,  which  was  in 
1706;  80  that,  allowing  her  to  be  then  18, 
it  brings  her  age  to  that  of  134. 

Lately.  In  St.  George’s,  Jamaica,  from 
a  fever  caught  in  performing  militia  duty,  in 
repressing  the  late  conspiracy  among  the 
slaves,  Walter  R.  Grossett,  esq. 
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Christened 

Males 
Females 


-  6-14  ) 

-  578  j 


1192 


Buried 

Males  -  6‘37 1 

Females  -  6'62  / 

Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old 

Salt  5s.  per  Ixishel ;  1  y.  per  pound. 


2  and  5  137 
6  anrl  10  56 
10  and  20  40 

20  and  80  82 

80  and  40  84 

40  and  50  107 


50  and 
60  and 
70  and 
80  and 
90  and  100 


60  103 
70  124 
80  102 
90  44 


QUARTERLY  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  April  17. 

Wheat. 
s.  d. 

67  2 


Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

35  6 

24  6 

45  7 

38  2 

Peas, 
s.  d. 
37  1 


PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  April  19,  55^.  to  60^. 

Average  price  of  sugar,  April  21,  315.  4^^.  J)er  cwt. 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  April  23. 

Farnham  Pockets....  10/.  O5.  to  I7/.  Os. 

Kent .  8/.  85.  to  12/.  12s. 

Sussex .  7/.  7s.  to  9/.  Os. 


Kent  Bags .  7/.  lOs.  to  10/.  10s 

Sussex  Ditto .  7/.  Os.  to  8/.  8s. 

Yearling .  6/.  lOs.  to  7/.  7s. 

GId  ditto .  0/.  Os.  to  0/.  Os. 


Yearling .  6/. 


Os.  to  9/.  Os. 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James  s.  Hay  6/.  Os.  Straw  2/.  lOs.  Od.  Clover  61.  6s.  Od. — Whitechapel,  Hay  67. 6s.  Od. 
Straw  2/.  1  Os.  Oc/.  Clover  6/.  15s.  Oc/. — Smithfield,  Hay  67.  6s.  Straw  2/.  8s.  Clover  6/,  15s. 


Beef . . 

2d. 

to 

4s. 

2d. 

Mutton . 

6d. 

to 

4s. 

6d. 

Veal . 

6d. 

to 

5s. 

6d. 

Pork . 

2d. 

to 

5s. 

2d. 

Lamb .  5s.  8d.  to  6s.  6d. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  IVIarket  April  26  : 

Beasts .  2,497  Calves  160. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  1 6,4 1 0  Pigs  230. 

COALS  ;  Newcastle,  34s.  6d.  to  37s.  Oc?.— Sunderland,  33s.  Od.  to  Os.  Od. 

TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  38s.  Oc?.  Yellow  Russia  36s.  Od. 

SOAP,  Yellow  76s.  Mottled  78s.  Curd  82s. — CANDLES,  8s.  Od.  per  Doz.  Moulds  9S.  6d. 

THE  1  RICES  of  SHARES  in  Canals,  Docks,  Water  Works,  Insurance,  and 
Gas  Light  Companies  (between  the  26th  of  March,  and  25th  of  April,  1824),  at  the 
Office  of  Mr.  M.  Raine  (successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Scott),  Auctioneer,  Canal  and  Dock 

Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  London. _ 

Grand  Trunk  Canal,  dividing  75/.  per  share,  per  annum,  and  bonus,  price  2,300/. — Leeds 
and  Liverpool,  15/.;  price  450/.— Barnsley,  12/.;  price  230/.— Rochdale,  3/.;  price  105/. 
—Coventry  44/.  and  bonus;  price  1,200/.— Oxford,  short  shares,  32/.;  price  820/,— Bir¬ 
mingham,  12/.  lOs. ;  price  345/.— Grand  Junction,  10/.;  price  333/.— Monmouth,  10/.; 
price  220/.— Brecknock  and  Abergavenny,  5/.;  price  115/.— Neath,  1^/.  last  year;  price 
350/.  Swansea,  10/.;  price  220/.  Old  Union,  4/.;  price  95/. — ^Ellesmere,  3/.;  price  80/. 
—Dudley,  a/.;  price  80/. — Worcester  and  Birmingham,  1/.;  price  40/.— Lancaster,  1/.; 
price  33/.— Kennet  and  Avon,  17^.;  price  28/.— West  India  Dock  Stock,  10/.;  price  240/. 
—East  India  Dock  Stock,  8/.;  price  160/. — London  Dock  Stock,  4/.  10s.;  price  II7/.— 

East  London  Water  Works,  5/.;  price  172/. — West  Middlesex  Ditto,  2/.  10s.;  price  83/. _ 

Grand  Junction  Ditto,  2/.  10s. ;  juice  82/. — Kent  Water  Ditto,  1/.  I  Os. ;  price  46/. — Royal 
Exchange  Assurance,  10/.  and  bonus  ;  price  3  1 5/. — ^Globe  Fire  and  Life  Assurance,  7/.; 
price  182/.— Imperial  Fire  Ditto,  5/.;  price  135/.— Albion  Fire  and  Life  Ditto,  2/.  10s.; 
price  567. — Atlas  lire  and  Life  Ditto,  6s.;  price  6/. — Hope  Fire  and  Life  Ditto,  6s.; 
price  6/.— Rock  Life  Assurance,  25.;  price  4/. — Provident  Ditto,  9/.  per  cent,  on  10/, 
paid  ;  price  20/. — Westminster  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  4/.;  price  80/.— New  Ditto, 
8/.  per  cent,  on  5/.  paid;  price  67.  jjremium. — City  of  London  Ditto,  8/.  per  cent,  on  85/. 

paid;  price  65/.  premium. — New  Ditto,  8/.  per  cent,  on  45/.  paid;  price  35/.  premium. _ 

South  London  Ditto,  7/.  10s.;  price  190/. — Vauxhall  Bridge,  l/. ;  price  35/. — Water¬ 
loo  Ditto,  1/.;  price  61. — Ditto,  Old  Annuities,  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  on  8/.  price  36/. — 
Ditto  New  Ditto,  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  on  7/.;  price  33/.— Regent’s  Canal,  57/. — Wilts  and 

Berks,  10/.  10s. — Grand  Union,  30/. —  Huddersfield,  80/. — Portsmouth  and  Arundel,  25/. _ 

Stratford  upon  Avon,  28/.— Imjierial  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  40/.  paid;  price  22/. 
premium. — New  Ditto,  5/.  ])aid;  price  17/.  premium. — Guardian  Fire  and  Life  Assurance, 
10/.  paid;  price  14/.  premium. — London  Institution,  35/.— Russell  Ditto,  10/. 

METEORO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  March  27,  to  ApnL  26,  1824,  loth  inclusive. 


Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 

11  o’clo. 

1  Night. 

iBarom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather. 

Day  of 

Mouth. 

8  o’clock 

Morning. 

Noon. 

Mar. 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Apr, 

0 

0 

27 

39 

44 

35 

29, 

84 

cloudy 

12 

38 

47 

28 

36 

40 

32 

y 

95 

snow'  sLowrs 

13 

35 

49 

29 

33 

45 

41 

y 

99 

fair 

14 

36 

50 

80 

41 

47 

31 

y 

66 

show*  ofhail 

15 

35 

61 

31 

37 

37 

30 

y 

75 

cloudy 

16 

40 

42 

Ap.\ 

30 

44 

36 

y 

87 

fair 

17 

40 

40 

0 

42 

40 

34 

y 

28 

stormy 

18 

45 

53 

3 

33 

44 

40 

30, 

10 

fair 

19 

42 

59 

4 

38 

45 

40 

y 

35 

fair 

20 

47 

63 

5 

39 

46 

39 

y 

45 

fair 

21 

47 

61 

6 

38 

47 

38 

y 

47 

cloudy 

22 

62 

61 

7 

38 

46 

39 

> 

15 

cloudy 

23 

60 

50 

8 

39 

49 

41 

y 

28 

cloudy 

24 

47 

60 

9 

41 

47 

43 

1  , 

04 

cloudy 

25 

50 

1  60 

10 

42 

40 

34 

;  29, 

45 

stormy 

26 

50 

69 

11 

30 

40 

30 

1  , 

44 

snow 

Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


36 

38 

39 
39 
41 

44 
41 

45 
48 
57 
50 
47 
60 
62 
54 


Barom. 
in.  pts. 

1 

t 

Weather. 

j 

j  29,  47 

fair 

,  76 

fair 

,  91 

fair 

,  90 

fair 

,  30 

rain 

,  57 

rain 

30,  17 

fair 

,  20 

fair 

,  35 

fair 

,  09 

fair 

29,  97 

showery 

,  26 

rain 

30,  25 

fair 

fair 

'  29,  64 

cloudy 

V.  • 

a. 

< 

5^ 

cd 


2fl 

30 

31 
1 
2 
3 
6 
6 

7 

8 


§  o 


244 

244 


(j  -o 
^  <u 

CO 


95 
,94 1 


244|  9Si 
9j245  j95| 


12 

13 

14 
15!245i 
Ib’iHol. 

17I245 

19, Hoi. 
20jHol. 
2i;245 
22i246i 
23 'Hoi. 
24  245 
26 
27 


DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  March  29,  to  April  27,  1824,  both  inclusive. 


tn 


u 

o 

Ui  M 

01  a 

Ch  O 
CO^ 


95 
95^ 
94^ 
94| 
94| 
95i 
95| 
^95^ 

5;96 

I  96J 


i 

i 

i 

5 

I 


U 

(U 

Cl, 

H<n 

CO 


+3 

U  -2 
o 

V  C 

o 


I 

^  E- 

I 

I  CO 


1024 

101| 

102 

101| 


100^ 


c 

(K  ^ 

a, 


S 

O  3 

C 

< 


to  f 
9  I  a 


107| 

1071 

107|: 

107i 

108  I 

107i 
108 
108 


•llOl^  108  23  i 
•101^  107^23 
•  I0l|  107^23 
•101^  108  ;23 
‘lOlg  108|  23 


TO  o 


OJ 


-c 

c 

o 

?p 


95^  i|955  6^ 

1024 

1004 

1024 

108|'23  4 

.954  i;96§  i 

1024 

lOOi 

102| 

108423  4 

9bh  i 

964  1 

102| 

1004 

1024 

108|23  4 

95|  ^ 

964  i 

I02i 

1004 

1024 

108123  4 

3004 

954  4 

96 1  6 

1024 

1004 

102 

1081284 

1 

2994 

1 

96i  4 

96  4 

102| 

iob| 

1024 

108|'234 

300 

95|  i 

964  1 

ioo| 

lOli 

1084'23  4 

3004 

954  4 

964  6 

100| 

102 

1084'234 

95|  i 

964  1 

1004 

102 

109  1234 

2994 

!96|  4  [964  1 

102 

1004 

102 

109  123  4 

2994 

80 

80 

80 

85 
84 

86 
87 

90 

91 
86 
78 
80 
80 

77 

78 
78 


pm. 

pm. 

pm. 

pm. 

pm. 

pm. 

pm. 

pm. 

pm. 

pm. 

pra. 

pm. 

pm, 

pm. 

pm. 

pm. 


78  pm, 


82  pm 
84  pm 


84  pm 


Ex.  Bills,  IEx.  Bills, 


lOOOZ. 


53 

54 
66 
56 

58 
53 
53 

53 

54 

59 

55 
50 
52 
49 
44 
48 


65  pm. 

66  pra. 
58  pm. 
57  pm. 

54  pm. 
56  pm. 

67  pra. 

56  pm. 

57  pra. 

55  pm. 

41  pm. 
63  pm. 

42  pm. 

44  pm. 
47  pm. 

45  pm. 


47  50  pm. 


600/. 


53  55  pm 
64  56  pm 
66  58  pra 
66  68 pm 

58  54  pra 
53  56  pm 
53  57  pm 

53  56  pm 

54  57  pra 

59  55  pm 
4744pm 

60  63  pm 
5242pm 
49  44  pm 
4447  pile 
4845  pm 


60  54  pra. 
64  57  pm. 


56  64  pm. 
66  62  pm. 
54  5 1  pm. 


47  60pm. 


50  54  pra. 
54  57  pm. 


56  54  pm. 
56  52  pra. 
54  51  pm. 


RICHARDSON,  GOODLUCK,  end  Co.  104,  Corner  of  Bank-buildings,  Cornhill. 
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MAY,  1824. 


MINOR  CORRRSPONDENCE. 


The  information  solicited  by  a  Constant 
Reader,  relative  to  the  (Jregory  family, 
would,  if  obtained,  be  of  too  private  a  na¬ 
ture  to  interest  our  readers.  Such  enquiries 
should  be  pursued  through  the  Herald  s 
Office. 

If  E.  Rebbe'w  will  favour  us  with  his  ad¬ 
dress,  or  with  an  interview,  his  letter  shall 
be  inserted. 

Veritas  is  quite  correct  In  what  he  has 
remarked  on  the  lines  signed  VV.  P.  which 
certainly  were  attached  to  an  engraving  of 
a  Slcepmg  Girl,  executed  by  Bartolozzi ; 
but  the  lines  were  applied  to  the_  drawing 
before  the  plate  was  jrroduced ;  and  after¬ 
wards,  by  the  reatly  consent  of  W.P.  annexed 
to  the  engraving. 

S.  T.  observes,  “  the  seal  engraved  in 
pi.  11.  fig.  .9,  and  described  in  p.  307,  of 
vol.  xciii.  part  ii.  was  probably  the  seal  of 
Guischard  d’Engle  or  d’Angolesme  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  Se¬ 
cond.  His  arms  are  described  by  Heylin,  as 
Or,  billettfee,  a  Hon  ramjjant  Azure.  On 
the  shield,  in  the  seal,  is  a  lion  rampant  be¬ 
tween  three  stars.  See  an  account  of  this 
Earl  of  Huntingdon  in  Dugdale’s  Baronage, 
vol.  ii.  p.  173.” 

P,  P.  observes,  in  reference  to  the  letters 
of  Orator,  in  the  last  Supplement,  p.  601, 
and  of  Cautus,  in  the  February  Number,  p. 

]  1 7, — “  As  we  are  now  upon  the  eve  of 
what  may  be  called  a  new  aera,  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  many  additional  Churches  be¬ 
ing  built,  it  is  highly  essential  that  some 
consideration  be  given  to  some  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  the  above 
Correspondents.  As  regards  the  first,  I  beg 
to  say  that,  without  giving  any  decided  opi¬ 
nion  as  to  whether  our  Clergy  should  preach 
extempore,  or  from  their  book,  I  most  cer¬ 
tainly  argue  that  they  ought  to  preach  their 
Sermons  much  more  than  many  of  them  do, 
and  that  too  with  proper  animation,  equally 
distant  from  either  the  rant  or  whine  so 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  subaltern  secta¬ 
ries,  in  their  mode  of  dealing  out  discourses. 
In  respect  to  Cautus’s  report  of  dissensions 
about  Orthodoxy  and  Evangelism,  it  must 
be  notorious  to  all  of  us,  that  the  taste,  the 
fashion,  and  the  whims  of  the  times,  have 
no  small  share  in  the  many  differences  and 
conceits  of  opinions  set  up  of  late  years  in 
Ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  civil  matters,  so 
that  it  will  be  utterly  impossible  to  meet 
them  all.  Under  these  circumstances,  1 
should  say,  that  in  selecting  the  Clergymen 
for  the  new  Churches,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  fix  upon  gentlemen  of  talents  and  of  good 
and  exenjplary  character,  who  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  exert  themselves  in  the  pulpit,  and 
to  avoid  as  much  as  possible,  in  their  ser¬ 


mons,  the  introduction  of  any  stiff  doctrinal 
points ; — and  in  other  respects,  I  should 
also  beg  to  suggest  that  if  a  little  good 
chaunting  were  introduced  into  the  service, 
it  would,  I  am  sure,  meet  with  general  ap¬ 
probation  amongst  the  auditors.” 

W.  1).  1).  states,  “  A  friend  has  in  his 
possession  a  miniature  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
which  he  prirchased  in  Scotland.  It  has 
been  beautifully  executed  by  Cooper,  to 
whom  the  Protector  more  than  once  sat, 
and  is  probably  the  best  likeness  extant  of 
that  extraordinary  man.  It  is  so  small, 
that  a  sixpence  of  the  present  coinage  covers 
the  whole  of  the  picture.  The  countenance, 
wliich  indicates  much  intelligence,  is  other¬ 
wise  expressive  of  character,  and  strongly 
resembles  In  style  the  labours  of  the  most 
celebrated  Artists  of  the  Dutch  school,  on  a 
larger  scale.  Notwithstanding  its  minute¬ 
ness,  the  warts  or  excrescences  which  Crom¬ 
well  was  known  to  hare  had  on  his  face, 
have  not  been  omitted,  for  one  large  one  ap¬ 
pears  a  little  above  the  right  eye-brow,  and 
another  below  the  lower  lip.” 

A  Correspondent  says,  “  It  is  wished 
to  procure  any  notices  respecting  William 
Bowles,  the  author  of  the  Historia  Naturalis 
of  Spain.  What  is  subjoined  is  rather  im¬ 
perfect,  and  perhaps  some  of  your  ('orre- 
spondents  may  be  able  to  su])ply  many  defects 
in  it.  He  w'as  sent  over  to  Spain  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Wall,  when  Ambassador  in  England, 
with  the  object  of  inspecting  and  examining 
the  different  mines  of  the  country ;  he  was 
accordingly  so  employed,  and  the  book,  as 
published,  was  formed  out  of  his  various  re¬ 
ports  as  made  to  the  officers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain,  and  from  siich  loose  and 
irregular  dispatches  the  book  was  drawn  up 
by  Don  Azara,  of  the  Secretary  of  State’s 
office,  afterwards  the  Spanish  Minister  at 
Rome,  and  well  know-n  in  the  Revolutions 
of  Spain.  Mr.  Bowles  was  the  author  of  a 
Letter  describing  the  Sheep-walks  in  Spain, 
published  in  an  early  volume  of  the  Annual 
Register,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Collignon,  and 
signed  W.  B.  Several  parts  of  Bowles’s 
Book  are  translated  in  Dillon’s  History  of 
Spain ;  but  query  whether  there  be  any 
translation  of  the  book  in  English  ?” 

I 

Errata.— V.  120.  Tilgatc  House,  and  Tilgdte 
Forest  Lodge,  are  in  Sussex. 

P.  296,  b.  1.  20  from  bottom,  rcoJ  Paroissien. 

P.  297.  The  elegant  monument  erected  in 
Hampstead  Cliurrli,  should  have  been  designated 
“  Monument  of  the  Hon.  Frances  Erskme;”  that 
Lady  dying  two  months  prior  to  Lord  Erskine 
being  created  a  Peer. 

I*  309,  1.  3  of  note, /or  supposed  to  be,  read 
opposed  to. 

P.  377>  !•  17,  read  typography. 
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On  Theatrical  Costume. 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  we 
insert  the  following  coniniunication 
from  Dr.  Meyrick,  as  we  are  desirous 
of  drawing  public  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject.  It  was  a  few  years  ago  amply 
discussed  in  our  pages  by  a  late  valu¬ 
able  Correspondent,  Mr.  John  Carter, 
F.  S.  A.  in  a  series  of  Critiques  “on 
the  Impropriety  of  Theatrical  Repre¬ 
sentations,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
Scenery,  Dresses,  and  Decorations, 
wlien  brought  forward  as  illustrative 
of  the  Antient  History  of  this  Coun¬ 
try  Mr.  Carter  had  paid  great  at¬ 
tention  to  theatrical  costumes  ;  and  his 
good  taste  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on 
Iris  favourite  topick,  the  Pursuits  of 
Architectural  Innovation,  paved  the 
way  for  more  pure  and  correct  ideas 
on  the  part  of  the  public  in  general. 


Mr  T^rrav  Upper  Cadogan-place, 
Mr.  Urban,  May  15. 

IF  the  subject  on  which  I  am  going 
to  address  you  were  not  in  any  \vay 
connected  with  Antiquarian  pursuits, 
I  am  sure,  from  your  devoted  ness  to 
promote  the  objects  of  education,  you 
would  allow  me  to  trouble  you  with  the 
following  sentiments.  I  have  witness¬ 
ed  the  splendid  and  accurate  represen¬ 
tations  of  the  plays  of  King  John  and 
Henry  the  Fourth  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  and  am  most  highly  gratified; 
not  merely  from  the  self-satisfaction  of 
finding  that  my  work  on  Armour  has 
proved  useful,  but  from  the  far  more 
solid  delight,  the  benefit  arising  from 
correct  instruction. 

Mr.  C.  Kemble  has  done  for  the 
rising  generation,  what  the  wisest  lec- 


*  See  vols.  LXix.  pp.  113.  468.  935  ;  vol. 
LXX.  pp.  318.  519.  1266;  vol.  LXXI.  pp.  39. 
408  ;  vol.  LXXil.  pp.  231. 328  ;  vol.  LXXVlll. 

p.  901 . 


turers  of  the  present  day  do  for  their 
.pupils,  viz.  connected  the  facts  they 
teach  with  such  extraneous  circum¬ 
stances  as  tend  not  only  to  imjirint 
them  on  the  memory,  but  to  keep 
them  there  distinct.  As  the  costume 
of  the  theatre  had  previously  been, 
this  beneficial  effect  could  not  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  all  that  the  mind  received 
was  but  an  erroneous  impression.  It 
was  like  allowing  children  to  learn  the 
language  of  the  nursery,  which  much 
time  and  labour  are  required  to  efface. 
This  gentleman,  by  such  enlarged  and 
enlightened  views,  has,  as  it  were,  in¬ 
vented  a  species  of  rnemoria  technica. 
Youth  now  taken  to  the  theatre  not 
only  derive  instruction  in  the  most 
agreable  manner,  but  when  they  sec 
the  play  of  King  John,  are  so  struck 
with  the  singularity  of  the  costume, 
that  wherever  they  meet  with  it  again, 
the  events  of  that  reign  occur  to  them. 
Should  they  be  present  at  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  such  is  the 
contrast,  that  the  facts  of  this  period 
are  kept  quite  distinct  in  their  minds 
from  those  of  King  John’s  time.  They 
have  gained  such  knowledge,  that  on 
enterUig  our  ecclesiastical  edifices  they 
are  enabled  to  verify  the  dates  of  mo¬ 
numental  effigies,  and  correct  the  er¬ 
rors  of  those  who  exhibit  them.  What 
has  been  done  appears  to  me  most  phi¬ 
losophic,  and  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance  in  the  purposes  of  education. 

But  the  public  will  gain  a  material 
advantage,  should  it  be  Mr.  C.  Kem¬ 
ble’s  determination,  as  I  conjecture 
from  the  exhibition  of  these  two,  to 
represent  all  other  plays  in  correct  cos¬ 
tume.  No  historic  or  dramatic  painter 
will  then  venture  to  produce  a  picture 
filled  with  such  anachronisms  as  we 
have  hitherto  witnessed,  but  their  pio- 
ductions  must  become,  what  they  pre¬ 
tend 
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tend  to  be,  resemblances  of  what  ac¬ 
tually  existed.  1  presume  the  theatre 
of  Drury  Lane  will  not  suffer  rival 
feelings  to  prevent  its  following  this 
praiseworthy  example,  and  that  the 
provincial  stages,  as  far  as  their  means 
will  permit  them,  will  join  in  the  laud¬ 
able  scheme  of  substituting  truth  for 
falsehood  *. 

The  critical  manner  in  which  the 
study  of  antiquities  is  at  present  pur¬ 
sued,  has  very  much  enlarged  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  would  preserve  the 
works  of  other  times,  and  I  believe  it 
is  now  more  dilHcult  to  find  those  who 
despise  research  into  the  manners  and 
customs  of  our  ancestors,  than  those 
who  eagerly  listen  to  such  information. 

I  have  heard  this  argument,  that  as 
Shakspeare  wrote  with  evident  allu¬ 
sions  to  his  own  period,  therefore  it 
is  absurd  to  represent  his  plays  in  any 
other.  This  I  deny.  We  palliate  a 
great  man’s  faults  in  compliment  to 
the  splendour  of  his  talents,  but  only 
little  minds  will  give  them  perma¬ 
nency  by  imitation,  wishing  to  re¬ 
semble  him,  but  unable  to  copy  that 
in  which  he  excels.  But  the  costume 
now  displaced  was  not  that  of  Shaks- 
peare’s  time,  or  any  other  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  country  ;  it  is  the  result  of 
fancy,  and  had  its  origin  in  the  days 
of  Garrick. 

I  have  no  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
C.  Kemble,  but  I  hail  the  efforts  of 
that  gentleman  as  a  public  benefit, 
and  am  sure  that  whatever  difference 
of  opinion  may  now  exist  as  to  the 
propriety  of  what  he  has  done,  should 
he  have  the  resolution  to  proceed,  in  a 
few  years  justice  will  be  done  him, 
and  his'judgmcnt  duly  appreciated.  It 
is  thus  alone  that  he  can  “shew  the 
very  feature  of  the  times.  Its  form  and 
pressure.’’  Samuel  11.  Meyrick. 

Mr.  Urban,  Blackheatli,  May  (5. 

Having  transcribed  the  follow¬ 
ing  j)oetical  paraphrase  from 
“  IIowel’s  Londinopolis,”  printed 
in  1657,  where  the  original  Ta/m  com¬ 
position  also  is  inserted,  I  beg  to 
transmit  it  to  you  at  a  time  when  the 
erection  of  a  new  Bridge  is  so  pre¬ 
vailing  a  topic.  It  will  perhaps  sur- 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  am  informed 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  Coburg  Theatre 
have  given  notice  of  a  performance,  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  which  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Bay- 
eax  Tapestry. 


[May, 

prise  your  readers,  that  London  Bridge, 
which  is  now  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  nulsunce,  was  in  the  17th  century 
reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  more 
strongly  mark  the  pre-eminent  charac¬ 
ter  this  Bridge  maintained  at  the  time, 
than  these  commendatory  lines: — and 
present  curiosity  may  be  gratified  by 
Howel’s  (jnalnt  comment,  contained 
in  his  Table  of  Contents,  article  13, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

“  Of  London  Bridgf.,  and  her  admired 
structure  ;  which  nevertheless  would  sec 
better,  had  she  fewer  eyes,  and  that  her 
nineteen  arches  were  reduced  to  nine." 

Q/'Lcjndon  Bridg,  and  the  stupendous  Site 
and  Structure  thereof. 

When  Neptune  from  his  billows  Ix)NDon 
spyde,  [tyde  ; 

Brought  proudly  thither  by  a  high  spring- 
As  through  a  floating  Wood  he  steer’d  along. 
And  dancing  Castles  cluster’d  Ln  a  throng ; 
When  he  beheld  a  mighty  Bridg  give  law 
Unto  his  surges,  and  their  fury  awe  ; 

When  such  a  shelf  of  cataracts  did  roar. 

As  if  the  Thames  with  Nile  had  chang’d  her 
shoar : 

When  he  such  massy  walls,  such  tow’rs  did 
eye. 

Such  posts,  such  irons  upon  liis  Irack  to  lye  ; 
When  such  vast  arches  he  observed,  that 
might 

Nineteen  Ri  ALTOS  make  for  depth  and  height ; 
Wlien  the  Cerulean  God  those  things  sur- 
vay’d. 

He  shook  his  trident,  and  astonish’d  said, 

‘  Let  the  whole  Earth  now  all  her  wonders 
count. 

This  Bridg  of  Wonders  is  the  Para.mount  !' 

The  following  passages  from  Pen¬ 
nant,  relative  to  the  present  Bridge, 
may  possibly  form  an  appropriate  con¬ 
clusion  to  this  little  account. 

“  By  the  year  1 16*3,  it  grew  (the  original 
Bridge)  so  ruinous  as  to  occasion  its  being 
rebuilt,  under  the  care  of  one  Peter y  curate 
of  St.  Maryy  Colcchurch,  a  celebrated  Ar¬ 
chitect  of  those  times.  It  was  soon  after 
determined  to  build  a  bridge  of  stone,  and, 
about  the  year  1176’,  the  same  Peter  was 
employed  again.  It  proved  a  work  of  33 
years  : — the  architect  died  four  years  before 
it  was  completed ;  and  another  clergyman, 
Isenberty  master  of  the  school  of  Xainetesy 
was  recommended  to  the  citizens  by  King 
John,  for  the  honour  of  finishing  it;  but 
they  rejected  their  prince’s  choice,  and  com¬ 
mitted  the  work  to  three  mercliants  of  Lon~ 
don,  who  completed  it  in  1209.  Peter  was 
burled  in  a  beautiful  chapel,  probably  of  his 
own  consti-uction,  dedicated  to  St.  ThomaSy 
which  stood  on  the  East  Side,  in  the  ninth 
pier  from  the  North  end,  and  had  an  en- 
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trance  from  the  river,  as  well  as  the  street, 
hy  a  winding  staircase.  It  was  beautifully 
paved  with  black  and  white  marble  ;  and  in 
the  middle  was  a  tomb,  supposed  to  contain 
the  remains  of  Peter  the  architect. 

“  This  great  work  was  founded  on  enor¬ 
mous  piles,  driven  as  closely  as  possible  to¬ 
gether.  On  their  tops  were  laid  long  planks 
ten  inches  thick,  strongly  bolted;  and  on 
them  were  placed  the  base  of  the  pier,  the 
lowermost  stones  of  which  were  bedded  in 
pitch,  to  prevent  the  water  from  damaging 
the  work  round  all  were  the  piles  which 
are  called  the  sterlings,  designed  for  tlie 
preservation  of  the  foundation  piles.  These 
contracted  the  space  between  the  piers  so 
greatly,  as  to  occasion,  at  the  retreat  of 
every  tide,  a  fall  of  five  feet,  or  a  number  of 
temporary  cataracts,  which,  since  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  tlie  Bridge,  have  occasioned  the 
loss  of  many  thousand  lives.  The  water  at 
spring  tides  rises  to  the  height  of  about 
eigliteen  feet.  The  length  of  this  vast 
work  is  nine  Imndred  and  fifteen  feet,  the 
exact  breadth  of  the  river.  The  number  of 
arches  was  nineteen,  of  unequal  dimensions, 
and  greatly  deformed  by  the  sterlings,  and 
the  houses  on  each  side,  which  overhung 
and  leaned  in  a  most  terrific  manner.” 

j\Ir.  Pennant  records  other  particu¬ 
lars  and  circumstances  connected  with 
the  Bridge;  the  most  striking  of  which 
are,  that  in 

“  One  division  of  the  Bridge  there  had 
been  a  dr aiu-l ridge,  useful  by  way  of  de¬ 
fence,  or  for  the  admission  of  ships  Into  the 
upper  part  of  the  river;  which  was  defended 
by  a  strong  tower.” — ‘‘  The  top  of  this 
tower,  in  the  sad  and  turbulent  days  of  this 
kingdom,  xised  to  he  the  shambles  of  human 
flesh,  and  covered  with  the  heads  or  quar¬ 
ters  of  unfortunate  partizans.  Even  so  late 
as  the  year  1598,  Hentzner,  the  German 
traveller,  counted  on  it  above  thirty  heads. 
The  old  map  of  the  city,  in  1597,  repre¬ 
sents  them  in  a  most  horrible  cluster.” 

“  At  the  South  end  of  the  Bridge,  one 
Peter  Corbis,  aDutchman,  in  the  year  1582, 
invented  an  engine  to  force  the  water  of  the 
Thames  into  leaden  pipes,  to  supply  many  of 
j  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city.” 

Mr.  Pennant  proceeds  : 

j  mast  not  quit  the  Bridge,  without 

noticing  an  unparalleled  calamity,  which 
happened  on  it  four  years  after  it  was  finished. 
A  fire  began  on  it  at  the  Southwark  end ; 

J  — multitudes  of  people  rushed  out  of  London 
j  to  extinguish  it : — while  they  were  engaged 
in  this  charitable  design,  the  fire  seized  on 
the  opposite  end,  and  hemmed  in  the  crowd. 
Above  three  thousand  persons  perished  in 
the  flames,  or  were  drowned  by  overloading 
the  vessels  which  were  hardy  enough  to  at- 
.  tempt  their  relief.’ 

Yours,  &c. 


Mr.  Ur  DAN-,  May  18. 

The  system  of  meddling  in  our 
ancient  architecture  is  now  be¬ 
come  so  prevalent,  that  when  I  some 
time  ago  heard  that  extensive  improve* 
ments  were  carrying  on  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  I  shuddered  lest  the  com¬ 
mon,  though  not  very  correct  interpre¬ 
tation  of  that  term  should,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  be  applicable  to  Canter¬ 
bury,  as  at  a  former  period  it  was  to 
Salisbury,  and  in  very  recent  times  to 
Winchester  Cathedral.  But  improve¬ 
ments  are  really  necessary  in  Canter¬ 
bury  Cathedral  —  improvements  of  a 
far  more  extensive,  if  not  more  im¬ 
portant  kind  than  those  which  I  shall 
presently  examine ;  and  I  hope  that 
ere  the  skilful  hand  which  is  now  em¬ 
ployed  reposes  from /its  labours,  some 
portion  at  least  of  the  execrable  wood 
work  which  lines  the  choir  and  the 
high  altar,  and  which  consequently 
shuts  out  all  the  fine  monuments  from 
that  part  of  the  Church  to  which  they 
more  properly  belong  than  to  the  side 
aisles,  will  be  removed.  This  might 
the  more  easily  be  done,  as  no  substi¬ 
tute  would  be  wanted  :  the  monu¬ 
ments  answer  the  purpose  of  screens, 
which  would  otherwise  be  necessary, 
and  a  more  splendid  display  of  sepul¬ 
chral  architecture  cannot  well  be  ima^ 
gined  than  is  now  concealed  from 
public  view  by  a  mean  fence  that 
would  be  useful  in  the  form  of  pews 
in  a  parish  Church. 

The  detestable  fashion  of  white¬ 
washing  the  whole  inside  surface  of 
Churches,  was  practiced  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.  Painted  walls,  purbeck 
pillars,  and  gilt  crosses,  were  promis¬ 
cuously  covered  with  this  substance, 
which  was  so  often  and  so  liberally  re¬ 
peated,  that  its  removal  constituted  the 
chief  part  of  the  trouble  :  the  result, 
however,  of  much  indefatigable  labour, 
and  of  a  considerable  expense,  has 
been  the  restoration  of  the  choir  to  its 
original  beauty.  The  mouldings  and 
carvings  of  the  bosses,  ribs,  arches, 
and  capitals,  have  all  the  freshness  of 
new  sculpture,  and  present  an  elegance 
of  form,  and  a  delicacy  of  workman¬ 
ship,  which  they  were  scarcely  known 
to  nave  possessed.  The  main  pillars 
of  all  the  arches  are  of  stone,  and  the 
slender  attached  shafts  of  purbeck 
marble,  which  afford  a  contrast  in 
general  highly  pleasing,  but  in  this  in¬ 
stance  ratl^r  unharrnonious,  owing  to 
their  blackness.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
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that  this  defect  had  not  been  avoided ; 
no  other  is  to  be  discovered  in  the  re¬ 
novated  choir  of  Canterbury  Cathedral ; 
but  this  detracts  nothing  from  the 
commendation  due  to  the  Monourable 
and  Reverend  Archdeacon  Percy, 
whose  personal  attention  to  the  work, 
during  its  progress,  was  unceasing,  and 
whose  anxiety  to  restore,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  pristine  beauty  of  the 
architecture,  is  worthy  of  imitation 
and  admiration. 

A  no  less  commendable  instance  of 
good  taste  and  liberality  has  lately  been 
evinced  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crofts,  in  his 
Church  at  Ilythe.  It  would  be  as  dif¬ 
ficult  to  speak  in  adequate  terms  of 
these  improvements,  as  to  describe  the 
architecture  of  this  Church,  so  as  to 
convey  a  just  idea  of  its  uncommon 
beauty;  hut  unless  vve  attempt  the 
latter,  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
prove  the  merit  of  the  former.  The 
interest  of  Hythe  Church  is  confined 
to  its  chancel,  which  was  built  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  we  doubt 
whether  the  kingdom  can  furnish  a 
more  charming  specimen  of  the  early 
Pointed  style  of  architecture.  Still 
however  it  is  not  without  its  defects — 
one  of  these  belongs  to  the  original 
design,  the  others  result  from  econo¬ 
mical  alterations.  The  North  side  is 
without  its  gallery  arches,  though  the 
space  for  them  is  as  broad  as  that  on 
the  South  side.  The  roof  is  of  timber 
instead  of  stone,  the  pillars  and  springers 
of  which  appear  on  the  sides  ;  and  the 
clerestory  windows  are  partly  walled 
up.  There  are  three  ailes,  having  two 
noble  arches  on  each  side,  whose  rich 
variety  of  mouldings,  and  elegantly 
clustered  pillars,  prove  the  extraordinary 
taste  and  skill  of  the  age  which  pro¬ 
duced  them.  The  arcade  of  the  gal¬ 
lery  story  is  composed  of  arches  follow¬ 
ing  the  Norman  shape,  enclosing  others 
in  the  Pointed  style,  whose  elegant 
mouldings  and  ornaments,  it  should  be 
observed,  characterise  the  Norman 
arches.  Over  the  altar  are  triple 
windows,  having  a  narrow  blank  arch 
on  each  outer  side;  they  are  altogether 
of  such  noble  proportions  and  beautiful 
design,  that  1  shall  only  say  for  their 
description,  that  they  exhibit  the  per¬ 
fection  of  their  style.  The  priests’ 
stalls,  and  piscinas  on  the  South  side, 
have  lately  been  detached  from  the 
wood  and  plaster  by  which  they  were 
nearly  obscured,  and  restored  to  their 
original  beauty.  There  arc  two  scats 


and  as  many  recesses  of  a  smaller  size, 
for  the  use  of  the  altar;  all  canopied 
with  trefoil-shaped  arches.  The  win¬ 
dows  in  the  side  ailes  are  extremely 
elegant,  and  the  arch  over  the  entrance 
to  the  chancel  is  of  magnificent  propor¬ 
tions.  Their  slender  detached  pillars, 
like  those  of  all  the  other  arches 
throughout  this  part  of  the  fabrick,  arc 
of  highly- polished  Purbcck  marble, 
which  neither  age  nor  mischief  has 
impaired,  but  which  a  corrupt  taste 
had  so  efi’ectualiy  concealed  from  view 
by  white-wash,  that  their  quality  was 
unknown  till  the  commencement  of 
the  late  improvements,  when  the  inte¬ 
resting  mixture  of  marble  and  free¬ 
stone  was  discovered,  and  restored  to 
its  ancient  jierfection. 

Such  is  the  state  of  taste  for  our  an¬ 
cient  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Kent. 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  a  spirit 
equally  commendable  prevailed  in 
other  places.  But  while  preservation 
is  the  scheme  in  one  quarter,  destruc¬ 
tion  is  the  object  in  another.  The 
ancient  Hospital  and  Cdiurch  of  St. 
Katharine  are  doomed  to  utter  ruin  ; 
and  some  of  the  finest  monumental  re¬ 
mains  in  Westminster  Abbey  have 
hardly  been  saved  through  the  indefa¬ 
tigable  exertions  of  W.  J.  Bankes, 
Esq.  M.  P.  to  whom  the  ])ubiic  are 
also  indebted  for  the  repairs,  perhaps  I 
should  say  the  preservation,  of  Kltham 
Hall.  The  monuments  alluded  to  arc 
those  of  Aylmer  de  Valance,  Crouch- 
back  Earl  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Coun¬ 
tess  Aveline,  all  equally  remarkahle 
for  their  arcliitecture,  their  sculpture, 
their  heraldry,  and  their  paintings. 
At  the  same  time,  the  four  beautiful 
priests’  stalls  of  wood,  commonly  but 
absurdly  called  King  Sebert’s  lomb, 
were  threatened  with  demolition,  but 
the  timely  interference  of  Mr.  Bankes, 
who  merits  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  averted  the  impending 
danger.  It  must  ever  be  re^retteil 
that  the  iron  rails  were  removed  from 
the  ancient  as  well  as  from  the  modern 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Perhaps  those  who  conducted  this  de¬ 
plorable  havock  imagined,  since  their 
iron  screens  constituted  part  of  the 
design  of  their  monuments,  that  the 
ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  difference 
between  stone  and  iron  ;  but  they  are 
mistaken,  and  should  be  informed,  that 
the  latter  material  was  always  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  former,  and  was  added  to 
stone  or  wood  to  increase  cither  their 
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strength  or  their  embellishment.  With 
equal  proj)riety  and  eflect  ornaments 
of  wood  were  added  to  fabrics  of  stone; 
as  for  example,  in  the  monuments  of 
the  Confessor’s  Cha))el,  and,  among 
many  others,  in  the  tombs  of  Hdward 
the  ftlack  Prince,  and  King  Henry  IV. 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  In  all  these 
instances,  the  canopies  are  perfectly 
independent  of  the  tombs  to  which 
they  belong;  and  in  those  of  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  in  particular,  these  ele- 
gantappendagesare  crooked  and  broken 
from  age  and  neglect,  notwithstanding 
which,  however,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  not,  like  the  iron  screens 
and  ornaments,  be  deemed  unnecessary 
and  unsightly,  and  consequently  be  re¬ 
moved.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
one  Royal  tomb  has  escaped  mutila¬ 
tion — that  of  Henry  VJI.  ;  but  I  can 
discover  no  reason  why  the  sumjjtuous 
metal  screen  should  in  this  instance  be 
more  entitled  to  j)reservation  than  any 
other;  or  rather,  why  all  the  ancient 
monuments  should  not  have  been  pre¬ 
served  with  as  much  care  as  this.  The 
noble  monuments  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the 
South  aile  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
Chapel,  are  considerably  impaired  by 
the  violation  they  have  suffered.  The 
rails  by  which  they  were  encompassed 
were  of  wrought  iron,  massy,  and 
handsomely  ornamented,  having  lofty 
and  elegant  banners  at  the  corners  and 
sides,  bearing  the  Royal  arms  and 
badges,  richly  emblazoned. 

The  relics  of  some  of  the  monu- 
'  ments  thus  denuded,  were  sold,  and 
again  purchased  by  a  gentleman  well 
known  for  his  taste  and  knowledge  of 
antiquities;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
:  iron  w’ork,  among  which  was  num- 
I  bered  the  very  ancient  and  handsome 
pieces  from  the  monuments  in  hid  ward 
the  Confessor’s  Chapel,  are  irretrievably 
lost.  I. 

- ^ - 

Mr.  Urban,  May  12. 

YOU  may  rely  on  the  authenticity 
of  the  following  anecdote ;  which, 

I  as  a  single  instance,  has  a  pointed 
!  bearing  on  certain  questions,  which, 
j  as  w-ell  in  your  pages  as  in  the  public 
prints,  have  been  discussed  of  late, 
witVi  a  zeal  that  seems  not  very  prop(;r- 
lionate  either  to  knowledge  or  judge¬ 
ment. 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  well  knew, 
a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  of  clearest 
integrity  and  courage,  wdio  served  in 
the  East  I  ndics  about  forty  ycuio  ago. 
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brought  borne  with  him  a  native  of 
those  parts,  a  boy  about  fifteen  or  six¬ 
teen  years  old,  who  spoke  English  well, 
and  possessed  a  (juick  and  shrewd  un¬ 
derstanding.  The  Rector  of  the  parish 
where  my  friend  lived,  was  a  divine  of 
deep  anci  extensive  learning,  of  con¬ 
summate  talents,  of  transcendent  piety, 
and  incomparable  judgement,  matured 
by  large  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  world  :  “  qui  mores  hominum 

multorum  et  viderat  urbes.”  As  a  con¬ 
firmation  w^as  to  be  holden  in  the  pa¬ 
rish,  of  which  4,he  young  alien  was 
then  an  inmate,  the  worthy  Rector 
judged  it  right  to  endeavour  to  instruct 
and  baptize  him,  that  he  might  be 
confirmed,  with  other  young  people, 
who  were  under  his  care.  With  these 
hopes  and  intentions,  he  sent  for  the 
youth,  and  when  he  had  conversed 
with  him  some  time,  finding  or  fearing 
that  he  made  little  progress,  he  thought 
he  w’ould  bring  the  matter  to  a  short 
issue  ;  and  addressed  him  thus :  You 
know  we  are  all  subject  to  death. 
Now  after  death  you  must  go  either 
to  a  place  of  hapj)iness,  or  to  a  place  of 
misery  :  to  W’hich  would  you  wish  to 
go?  to  the  place  of  happiness,  or  the 
place  of  misery?”  The  answer  is  me¬ 
morable,  not  to  say  appalling.  With 
the  utmost  simplicity,  totally  free  from 
intentional  rudeness  or  levity  (for  he 
was  indeed  a  civil  boy)  he  said,  to 
both !”  It  is  needless  to  say,  the 
worthy  Clergyman  did  not  presume  to 
baptize  him.  The  conclusion  of  the 
tale  is  truly  melancholy.  Whether 
his  master  found  it  necessary  to  dis¬ 
miss  him,  or  whether  he  ran  away, 
1  am  not  now  certain  ;  but  after 
he  had,  whether  voluntarily  or  reluct- 
antly,  quitted  his  master,  there  was 
reason  to  fear  he  perished  with  hunger 
in  the  streets  of  the  metropolis. 

Without  some  previous  knowledge 
of  God,  of  creation,  and  of  providence; 
of  a  future  state,  and  of  sin,  on  which 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  is  founded, 
it  is  impossible  to  teach  the  Gospel; 
and  to  baptize  an  adult,  who  is  totally 
ignorant  of  these  j)reliminary  and  fun¬ 
damental  principles  *,  is  at  once  mad¬ 
ness  and  impiety.  You  might  as  well 
baptize  an  idiot,  or,  I  had  almost  said, 
a  stone.  The  Ethiopian  eunuch,  Cor¬ 
nelius  the  centurion,  and  the  jailor  at 
Philipj)i,  with  his  family,  men  who 
had  lived  in  civilized  society,  were  not 

*  See  Heb,  vi.  1,  2. 
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destitute  of  the  requisite  eJementary 
knowledge;  and  tlierefore  they  were, 
one  and  aU  of  them,  admitted,  by  tlie 
appointed  form  of  baptism,  into  the 
Church  and  faith  of  Christ,  after  a 
single  discourse  or  conversation,  had 
with  them  respectively.  But,  as  has 
been  lately  well  obsen'cd,  when  the 
great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  ship¬ 
wrecked  at  Melita,  though  he  conti¬ 
nued  three  months  in  the  island,  and 
performed  many  great  miracles,  he  did 
not,  so  far  as  appears,  baptize  any  one 
of  “  the  barbarous  people,”  whom  he 
found  there.  Acts  xxviii.  2. 

I  have  said  it  is  impious  to  baptize 
an  uninstructed  adult.  Is  it  necessary, 
in  a  captious  age,  to  add,  that  the  baj)- 
tism  of  infants,  the  children  of  Chris¬ 
tian  parents,  rests  on  a  totally  different 
foundation  ;  on  the  corresponding  cus¬ 
tom  of  admitting  infants,  by  the  ex¬ 
press  command  of  God,  into  his  an¬ 
cient  covenant ;  on  the  declaration  of 
our  Lord  himself,  that  his  kingdom 
consists  of  little  children  ;  on  the 
known  practice  of  the  Apostles ;  on 
the  universal  practice  of  the  Church, 
in  all  ages  and  in  all  countries,  during 
fifteen  hundred  years  from  the  birth^qf 
Christ;  and  on  the  stipulated  condi¬ 
tion,  that  they  shall  be  taught,  as  soon 
as  they  are  able  to  learn,  all  the  great 
articles  of  Christian  faith  and  obedience. 

V’^ours,  &c.  B.  C. 


Mr.  Urban,  April  17- 

IT  appeared  when  an  account  was 
taken  of  bequests  made  for  cha¬ 
ritable  purposes  in  the  parish  of  Bar- 
ford  St.  Michael’s,  co.  Oxford,  before 
the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inves¬ 
tigate  such  donations  at  Banbury,  that 
the  rent  of  a  certain  piece  of  land,  called 
White-bread-close  in  that  parish,  was 
formerly  appropriated  to  the  purchase 
of  bread,  which  was  thrown  amongst 
the  people  to  be  scrambled  for  at  the 
Church-door; — a  circumstance  which 
occasioned  such  scenes  of  indecent  riot 
and  outrage,  even  fighting  in  the 
Church  itself,  that  a  late  Curate  very 
properly  effected  .the  suppression  of  a 
practice  productive  of  this  gross  abuse. 
The  rent  is  now  bestow’cd  in  a  much 
more  rational  manner,  beingdistributed 
to  the  poor  in  coal  at  Christmas.  T  he 
boys,  it  seems,  in  a  former  period,  as¬ 
sembled  from  the  neighbouring  ))a- 
rishes,  as  well  as  the  people  of  Barford, 
on  the  anniversary  of  this  whimsical, 
but  to  them  highly  interesting  exhibi¬ 


another  village  in  the  vicinity,  is  said 
to  have  recollected,  when  a  boy,  tak¬ 
ing  an  active  part  in  the  scramble; 
when  he  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
possess  himself  ofja  white  loaf,  and 
bore  it  off  in  triumph. 

The  author  of  the  “  Convivial  An¬ 
tiquities’’  thus  describes  the  rites  at 
marriages,  in  his  country  and  time: 

“  Antiquum  eatur  in  Templum  ;  jentacu- 
lum  Sponsce  el  invitatis  appouitur  ;  Serta 
atque  Corolla  distnhuuntur.  Posteacerto  or- 
dine  Cm  primum  cum  Spoiiso,  delude  Puellts 
cum  Spo7isd,  in  Teivplum  procedunt.  Pe- 
ractA.  re  dlvin<l  Sponsa  ad  Sponsi  Domum 
deducltur,  indeque  Panis  prqjicitur,  qul  a 
Pueris  certatim  rapilur*.” 

Here  we  have  an  exact  representa¬ 
tion  of  what  took  place  at  Barford, 
with  this  difference  only  :  in  the  latter 
case,  the  theatre  of  action  was  the 
Church  and  the  Church-door ;  in  the 
former,  with  much  greater  propriety, 
the  bridegroom’s  house. 

It  may  be  probably  conjectured,  that 
one  of  the  Shepherds  (an  opulent  fa¬ 
mily,  once  great  proprietors  and  resi¬ 
dents  at  Barford)  was  the  founder  of 
this  charity,  on  the  happy  event  of  his 
marriage,  and  took  this  strange  method 
of  perpetuating  the  memory  of  it. 
AWs,  &;c.  H.D.  B. 


Alr.URBAN,  Little  Chelsea^  il/ay  14. 

fN  a  recent  publication,  entitled 
an  Inquiry  into  the  authenticity 
of  various  Pictures  and  Prints  offererl 
to  the  Public  as  Portraits  of  Shaks¬ 
peare,  &c.”  written  by  Mr.  Boaden,  I 
find  some  very  invidious  remarks  con¬ 
cerning  the  publication  of  a  portrait  of 
that  author,  in  the  year  1811,  and  the 
original  portrait  now  in  my  possession. 

The  liberal  subscription  then  receiv¬ 
ed,  induced  me  to  give  it  publicity, 
and  with  each  print  were  also  delivered  > 
printed  particulars  of  the  different  pos-  - 
sessors  into  whose  hands  this  original  f 
j)ortrait  has  been  traced. 

The  unintelligible  allusions  in  Mr.  j 
Boaden’s  Inquiry,  may  cause  unfa-  - 
vourable  constructions  to  those  not  ^ 
immediately  acquainted  with  my  cha-  « 
racter  and  conduct.  I  therefore  beg 
leave  to  inform  you,  and  your  numerous 
readers,  that  It  is  my  anxious  wish  to 
produce  a  full  exposure  of  those  re¬ 
marks  which  have  originated  In  error,, 
or  wilful  misrepresentation,  by  offering) 
the  original  portrait,  and  all  regarding 
it,  to  the  most  public  and  strictest 
scrutiny.  Machell  Stack. 


tion. 


I'or  a  very  aged  gentleman  of 


*  Brand’s  Antiquities,  note,  p.  334 
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Mr.  Urban,  Lloyd's,  Jan.  23. 
T  must  now  be  more  than  the  third 
of  a  century  since  an  old  master 
of  a  ship  in  the  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land  trade  mentioned,  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  facetiousness,  that  when  he 
was  a  very  young  commander  he  dined 
with  a  planter  in  Maryland,  a  consi¬ 
derable  shipper  of  tobacco,  on  board 
of  his  ship,  and  by  some  accident  his 
wig  slipped  on  one  side,  and  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  but  one  ear !  The 
conclusion  the  captain  drew  was,  that 
the  other  must  have  been  left  nailed  to 
the  pillory  in  England  !  This  leads  to 
the  hope,  that  by  the  removal  froin 
temptation,  reformation  may  some¬ 
times  follow;  and  greatly  as  vve  prize 
our  Countrv,  Constitution,  and  Laws, 
it  must  be  a  source  of  sincere  regret, 
and  produce  melancholy  ideas,  when 
we  reflect  that  more  villany  exists  in 
this  great  City  than  in  all  Germany  ; 
the  proof  is,  there  are  more  convicts 
in  the  year ;  and  a  recent  writer  of  an 
excursion  into  Spain  (Quin)  states, 
that  during  the  Carnival  at  Madrid, 
when  the  great  square  was  crowded  to 
excess,  and  every  species  of  mummery 
acting  which  that  Catholic  Country 
permits,  there  w'as  not  to  be  found  a 
single  pick-pocket ;  but  here,  how 
often,  !iay  daily  and  hourly,  are  little 
live  Jingers  found  in  the  pockets  where 
three  or  four  persons  are  only  casually 
pressed  togetlier ;  and  our  more  valuable 
appendages  taken  by  a  system  so  per¬ 
fected  by  plans  and  experience,  that 
even  our  active  police  are  incapable  of 
pre\  enting  it : — such  is  the  effect  of  so 
immense  a  multitude  being  collected 
together,  and  where  artificial  life 
I  abounds  in  all.  1  use  the  term  arti¬ 
ficial  in  contradistinction  to  agricul¬ 
tural,  the  latter  affording  no  tempta¬ 
tions  to  the  mind,  the  former  produc¬ 
tive  of  many  ;  and  enlightened  as  we 
I  are  as  a  nation  by  every  means  capa- 
'  hie  of  creating  improvement,  it  does 
afford,  and  it  must  produce  in  the  re- 
I  fleeting  mind,  very  painful  feelings. 

‘  The  rolling  stream  of  time  bears 
all  things  away.  Causes  and  effects, 
and  events  following  each  other,  pro- 
<lucc  changes  of  systems  and  plans  of 
action.  Virginia  and  Maryland,  in 
former  times  the  place  of  transporta- 
I  tion  for  correction,  and  it  is  to  be 
j  hoped  at  the  same  time  for  improve- 
j  inent,  were  given  up  by  circumstances 
Lent.  Mao.  May,  1824. 


arising  to  prorlucc  the  necessity  for  so 
doing  I  and  the  energetio  persevering 
mind  of  Cook,  under  the  auspices  of 
a  good  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  (Lord 
Sandwich)  discovered  new  situations 
for  the  getting  rid  of  the  pests  of  so¬ 
ciety,  the  scourges  of  civilized  life,  the 
breakers  of  our  excellent  laws.  Cook’s 
last  voyage,  in  which  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  scientific  men  and  valuable 
characters,  was  published  in  1784, 
and  was  read  with  avidity.  Those 
excellent  seamen,  who  were  the  offi¬ 
cers,  were  three  out  of  four  victims 
to  the  duty  they  owed  their  Country 
The  British  Isles.  —  Cook  fell  with¬ 
out  a  stain  in  his  memory — he  per¬ 
haps  was  incorrect  in  permitting  a 
public  sacrifice  to  be  ollered  to  him, 
contrary  to  the  views  and  feelings  of 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
he  fell  on  the  island  where  the  rite 
had  before  been  performed !  Clarke 
was  buried  under  a  tree  in  Kamchatka; 
and  the  amiable  James  King,  who 
united  nautical  abilities  to  those  of 
science,  who  was  a  Captain  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Navy,  an  LL.  D.  and  an  F.  R.S. 
(a  ])roud  distinction  for  an  English¬ 
man)  closed  his  existence  at  Mont- 
jieller  in  France,  the  last  victim  of  the 
three. 

Government,  no  doubt  at  one  time 
at  a  loss  where  to  send  the  increasing 
number  of  transgressors,  fixed  at  last 
on  a  spot,  the  distance  to  which  was 
a  plea  for  safety,  and  a  new  hemi¬ 
sphere  was  soon  peopled  by  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  vice  from  our  Country — they 
became  our  Antipodes.  May  all  who 
go  there  walk  just  the  reverse  ihev 
have  hitherto  done,  and  become  goo^ 
members  of  civil  society,  like  the 
Maryland  Planter! 

It  was  in  the  year  1787  that  the 
Government  of  the  new  Colony  was 
intrusted  to  the  care  of  an  officer  whose 
character  fully  justified  the  important 
trust  being  committed  to  him.  Phillip 
began  life  in  the  school  of  humility, 
the  best  school  for  a  great  mind  to 
ascend  from ;  he  took  out  with  him  in 
six  ships,  850  convicts,  male  and  fe¬ 
male,  in  separate  ships;  to  begin  a 
settlement  with  such  live  stock  must 
have  been  an  arduous  task. 

Botany  Bay  was  designed  for  a  nevv 
sjieciesofp/ttw/s,  and  how  numerous  they 
are  become,  must  be  left  to  the  return 
to  show;  and  how  prolific  evil  examjJe 

and 
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an(i  temptations  are  la  a  Country  gift¬ 
ed  by  Nature,  and  protected  by  Provi¬ 
dence,  as  ours  is ;  for  in  all  our  mo¬ 
ments  of  exultation,  we  should  feel  a 
check  of  humility,  that  with  our  mul¬ 
tiplied  comforts,  our  vagrants  incret^c, 
and  it  would  be  a  curious  calculation 
to  make  what  each  acre  ot  cultivated 
land  in  the  South  Sea  has  cost  the 
Government  up  to  this  time. 

The  drawing  accompanying  these 
remarks  is  submitted  for  insertion  in 
your  Miscellany  (see  Plate  1.)  Capt. 
Uixon,  of  the  shin  Regalia,  having 
obliged  me  with  the  loan  of  it,  and  to  his 
kind  information  I  owe  the  sundry 
particulars  respecting  it.  He  left  Syd¬ 
ney,  Port  Jackson,  in  April  last,  came 
round  Cape  Horn,  touched  at  St.  He¬ 
lena,  which  he  found  not  so  interest¬ 
ing  as  it  has  been  of  late,  and  arrived 
in  England  last  October.  In  the  ac¬ 
companying  engraving  the  town  of 
Sydney  is  seen  from  the  North,  con¬ 
sequently  }ou  look  to  the  South.  A 
Cathedral  has  been  begun,  and  a  se¬ 
cond  Church  nearly  finished.  Pub¬ 
lic  worship  at  present  is  in  one.  The 
troops  attend  at  seven  in  the  morning, 
the  convicts  about  nine,  and  the  free 
settlers  about  eleven,  and  three  times 
in  the  afternoon  j  there  are  also  several 
chapels  or  meeting-houses,  and  the 
Sunday  is  scrupulously  kept.  The  Rev. 
Messrs.  Cooper  and  Hill  are  at  Sydney, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marsden  at  Para¬ 
matta,  about  Iv^  miles  distant;  the  cle¬ 
rical  duty  is  heavy.  The  town  is  laid 
out  with  the  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  a  most  agree¬ 
able  plan  for  comfort;  and  George- 
street  is  a  handsome  one,  of  nearly  a 
mile  long.  The  various  buildings  fac¬ 
ing  the  bay  shew  the  improved  state 
of  society.  The  situation  is  pleasant, 
with  a  climate  where  the  thermome¬ 
ter  is  seldom  at  87-  Cherries,  goose¬ 
berries,  and  currants  will  not  grow  ; 
but  the  fine  fruits,  such  as  nectarines 
and  peaches,  and  other  sorts,  are  pro¬ 
digiously  plentiful. 

The  country  immediately  round  the 
town  is  poor;  but  towards  Bathurst, 
20  miles  distant,  the  soil  is  excellent. 
Wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  and  Indian 
corn,  are  its  natural  produce,  and  there 
are  many  rich  settlers  who  may  owe 
their  present  comforts  to  the  humane 
disposal  of  their  countrv'.  One  con¬ 
vict  is  worth,  it  is  supposed,  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds,  with  forty  thou¬ 


sand  acres  of  land ;  besides  a  vast  stock 
of  cattle  and  many  houses.  He  avails 
himself  of  the  improvident  and  igno¬ 
rant  persons  who  go  from  our  great 
commercial  or  manufacturing  towns, 
or  London,  as  free  settlers,  without 
the  least  knowledge  of  what  they  have 
to  do.  Too  many  of  this  description 
are  to  be  found  in  various  other  set¬ 
tlements — and  the  consequence  is,  the 
places  are  charged  with  the  want  of 
oeing  appropriate  for  the  j)urposc. 
Whilst  on  this  subject,  permit  me 
to  add,  1  have  been  actually  informed 
that  a  family  went  to  settle  at  Algoa 
Bay,  South  Africa,  with  their  silver 
handled  knives  and  forks!  But  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Sydney.  The  state  of  society  is, 
that  the  free  settlers  decline  visiting  or 
associating  with  the  convict  settlers, 
visiting  only  amongst  themselves.  The 
moral  conduct  of  the  town  is  not  worse 
than  our  own  great  towns,  and  a  strict 
police  is  kept;  the  place  cannot  be 
called  a  punishment -to  be  sent  to; 
and  as  free  settlers  increase  rapidly,  it 
is  a  proof  of  the  general  idea  of  its 
being  preferable  to  Canada  as  to  cli¬ 
mate, — society  will  improve  amongst 
them.  Convicts  of  the  best  character, 
those  whose  faults  are  of  the  lightest 
complexion,  are  hired  as  servants  at 
10/.  per  year  wages  and  their  board  ; 
the  more  infamous  characters  are  kept 
at  work  in  the  jails,  wearing  irons. 
Sydney  is  upon  the  whole  a  pleasant 
town,  from  its  regularity  of  plan  on  its 
first  formation,  and  the  country  about 
has  pleasant  walks.  The  roads  for  forty 
miles  round  are  well-formed,  and  toll- 
bars  established  on  them :  there  are 
some  convicts  who  escape  to  the  Bush, 
and  they  become  considerable  depre¬ 
dators  on  the  live  stock  ;  great  num¬ 
bers  of  cattle,  particularly  sheep,  are 
stolen,  and  when  the  young  are  pro¬ 
duced  they  mark  them  as  their  own  ; 
ingenuity  is  not  quite  forgotten  here, 
but,  generally  speaking,  moral  im- 
provexient  is  to  be  found.  In  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  37  5'ears,  from  the  first  trans¬ 
portation,  when  860  persons  com¬ 
menced  the  colony,  there  are  now 
in  New  South  VVales,  29,783  ;  in 
Van  Dieman’s  Land,  7,185;  what  an 
increase!  with  58,312  acres  cleared 
and  in  cultivation. 

Provisions  appear  as  dear  as  in  the 
Mother  Country  ;  wheat  7s.  per  bu¬ 
shel,  and  other  articles  in  jxoportion 
the  same.  T.  Walthrs. 
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TWO  valuable  works*  have  been 
published  within  these  few  years  rela¬ 
tive  to  New  South  Wales  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  which  having  been  acci¬ 
dentally  unnoticed  in  our  Review,  we 
shall  take  this  opportunity  of  gleaning 
from  them  some  interesting  particulars 
in  addition  to  our  Correspondent's 
letter  : 

The  colony  of  New  South  Wales  is 
situated  in  tne  eastern  coast  of  New 
Holland.  This  island,  which  was  first 
discovered  by  the  Dutch  in  ItilO,  lies 
between  the  9th  and  3gth  degree  of 
South  latitude,  and  the  108th  and  163d 
degree  of  East  longitude  ;  and  from  its 
immense  size,  seems  rather  to  merit 
the  appellation  a  of  continent,  which 
many  geographers  have  bestowed  on  it. 

The  squadron  destined  to  colonize 
New  South  Wales,  began  to  assemble 
at  the  appointed  rendezvous,  on  the 
Mother  Bank,  about  the  l6’th  of 
March,  1787.  It  was  composed  of 
the  following  ships: — His  Majesty’s 
frigate  Sirius,  Capt.  John  Hunter,  and 
His  Majesty’s  armed  tender.  Supply, 
commanded  by  Lieut.  H.  L.  Ball  : 
three  store  ships,  the  Goldencrove, 
Fishburn,  and  Borrowdale,  freighted 
with  provisions  and  stores  for  tw’O 
years,  including  instruments  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  troops  and  convicts ;  and  lastly, 
six  transjxirts,  the  Scarborough,  Lady 
Penrhyn,  Frederick,  Charlotte,  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  the  Alexander.  These 
were  to  carry  the  convicts,  with  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  marines  in  each,  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  size  of  the  vessel. 

When  the  fleet  was,  at  length,  pre¬ 
pared  for  sailing,  the  whole  number  of 


persons  on  board  of  it,  with  lire  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  crews  of  the  difl'erent 
vessels,  were  212  marines,  including 
officers;  28  women,  wives  of  marines, 
and  17  children.  The  number  of  con¬ 
victs  was  778,  of  whom  558  were 
men.  Captain  Phillip,  who  was  ap- 
j)ointed  governor  of  the  New  Colony, 
hoisted  his  flag  on  board  the  Sirius,  as 
Commodore  of  the  squadron  ;  and  the 
embarkation  being  completed  at  dayr 
break,  on  the  13th  of  May,  1787,  he 
gave  the  signal  to  weigh  anchor. 

The  fleet  arrived  safely  at  Botany 
Baz/t,  in  detached  portions,  on  the 
18th,  19th,  and  20th  of  Jan.  17881 
After  carefully  examining  this  bay,  it 
did  not  alFord  sufficient  shelter  from 
the  easterly  winds ;  the  Governor  for¬ 
tunately  resolved  to  examine  Port 
Jackson,  a  bay  3  leagues  more  north¬ 
ward,  and  arrived  there  on  the  22d  of 
January,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to 
find  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the 
world,  in  which  1000  sail  of  the  line 
might  ride  in  perfect  safely.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  coves  of  this  harbour  were  exa¬ 
mined,  and  the  preference  given  to  one 
in  which  ships  could  anchor  so  close 
to  the  shore,  that  quays  might  be  con¬ 
structed  at  an  inconsiderable  expence. 
This  cove  they  found  about  half  a  mile 
in  length,  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
across  at  the  extreme;  and  in  honour 
of  Lord  Sydney,  the  Governor  gave  it 
the  name  of  Sydney  Cove.  On  the 
24th  Governor  Phillip  returned  to  Bo¬ 
tany  Bay.  It  was  now  determined  to 
abandon  all  idea  of  forming  a  settlement 
at  Botany  Bay  (though  the  settlement 
at  Port  Jackson  is  still  vulgarly  known 
by  that  name)  ;  and  on  the  25th,  Go- 


*  A  statistical,  historical,  and  political  Description  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  its  dependent  settlements  in  Van  Dleman’s  Land,  with  a  particular  enumeration  of  the 
advantages  which  these  Colonies  olfer  for  emigration,  a  demonstration  of  their  superiority 
in  many  respects  over  those  possessed  by  the  United  States  of  America;  end  a  word  of 
advice  to  Emigrants.  By  W.  C.  Wentworth,  Esq.  a  Native  of  the  Colony.  2d  edit. 
1820.”  8vo. 

“  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales,  and  its  dependent  Settle¬ 
ments  ;  in  illustration  of  twelve  Views,  engraved  by  W.  Preston,  a  Convict;  from  Draw¬ 
ings  taken  on  the  spot  by  Captain  Wallis,  of  the  46th  regiment.  To  which  is  subjoined 
an  accurate  Map  of  Port  Macquarie,  and  the  newly-discovered  River  Hastings.  By  J. 
0:<ley,  Jlsq.  Surveyor-General  to  the  Territory.”  Fob 

The  Engravings  in  this  Volume  are  curious  and  interesting,  as  being  the  first  specimen 
of  the  graphic  art  which  this  infant  community  has  jjroduced.  They  are  engraved  on  the 
common  sheet  copper  used  for  ships,  it  being  impossible  to  procure  a  single  copper-plate 
fit  to  engrave  upon  in  the  Colony. 

We  have  just  seen  announced  a  new  Work  under  the  title  of  Vieivs  in  Australia }  which 
is  to  contain  24  views  in  New  South  Wales,  and  24  in  Van  Diemau’s  Land,  with  descrip¬ 
tions.  To  be  published  in  monthly  numbers. 

J  So  called  by  Captain  Cook  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  the  great  number  of  botanical 
plants  there  found. 
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vernor  Phillip  sailed  in  the  Supply  for 
Port  Jackson.  He  was  scarcely  out 
of  sight,  when  two  French  ships  ap- 
])eared  off  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
and  a  boat  was  immediately  sent  t6 
them,  with  offers  of  every  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  and  assistance  which  they 
might  require.  It  was  now  learnt 
that  these  were,  as  the  Governor  had 
supposed,  the  lioussole  and  the  Astro- 
tabCy  under  the  conduct  of  Monsieur 
de  la  Peyrouse. 

On  the  26th  the  transports  and  store- 
ships,  attended  by  the  Sirius,  finally 
evacuated  Botany  Bay  ;  and  in  a  few 
hours  afterwards  they  were  all  assembled 
in  Sydney  Cove.  The  Freneh  ships 
had  cast  anchor  in  Botany  Bay  just 
before  the  departure  of  the  Sirius  ;  and 
during  the  intercourse  which  then 
took  place.  Monsieur  de  la  Peyrouse 
had  expressed  a  strong  desire  of  having 
some  letters  conveyed  to  Europe.  Go¬ 
vernor  Phillip  was  no  sooner  informed 
of  this,  than  he  dispatched  an  officer 
to  him  with  full  information  of  the 
time  when  it  was  probable  our  ships 
would  sail,  and  with  assurance  that 
his  letters  should  be  punctually  trans¬ 
mitted.  To  this  otficer.  Monsieur  de 
la  Peyrouse  detailed  all  the  particulars 
of  his  voyage,  and  the  treacherous 
massacre  of  Monsieur  de  I’An^le  at 
one  of  the  Isles  des  Navigateurs.  Mon¬ 
sieur  de  la  Peyrouse  remained  only 
about  six  weeks  in  Botany  Bay,  having 
quilted  it  on  the  10th  of  March, 
bound,  as  is  said,  to  the  northward. 
This  is  the  last  time  that  this  cele¬ 
brated  navigator  was  heard  of ;  and  it 
is  not  known,  to  this  hour,  whether 
the  two  ships  he  commanded  foun¬ 
dered  at  sea,  or  were  wrecked  on  some 
desolate  or  barbarian  coast—whether 
their  crews  were  ingulfed  in  the  ocean, 
perished  with  hunger,  or  fell  victims 
to  the  treachery  of  ferocious  savages. 

The  debarkation  was  now  made  at 
Sydney  Cove.  In  the  evening  of  the 
26lh,  the  colours  were  displayed  on 
shore;  and  the  Governor,  with  several 
of  his  principal  officers  and  others,  as¬ 
sembled  round  the  flag  staff,  and  drank 
the  King’s  health,  and  success  to  the 
settlement,  with  all  that  display  of 
form  which  on  such  occasions  is  es¬ 
teemed  propitious,  because  it  enlivens 
the  spirits  and  fills  the  imagination 
with  pleasing  presages. 

'File  7th  of  February  was  the  me- 
mor.able  dav  which  witnessed  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  regular  form  of  govern¬ 


ment  in  New  South  Walc-g.  For  ob¬ 
vious  reasons,  all  possible  solemnity 
was  given  to  the  proceedings  necessary 
on  this  occasion.  On  a  space  previ¬ 
ously  cleared,  the  whole  colony  was 
assembled  ;  the  military  drawn  up  and 
under  arms  ;  the  convicts  stationed 
apart;  and  near  the  person  of  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  those  who  were  to  hold  the 
principal  offices  under  him.  The 
royal  commission  was  then  read  by 
IVH.  n.  Collins,  the  Judge  Advocate. 
By  this  instrument  Arthur  Phillip, 
Esq.  was  constituted  and  appointed 
Captain  -  General  and  Governor  -  in  - 
Chief  in  and  over  the  territory  called 
New  South  Wales,  extending  from 
the  northern  cape  or  extremity  of  the 
coast  of  New  Holland,  called  Cane 
York,  in  the  latitude  of  1(P  SQ'  Soutli, 
to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  said 
territory  of  New  South  Wales,  or 
South  Cape,  in  the  latitude  of  4S”  off 
South;  and  of  all  the  country  inland 
to  the  westward,  as  far  as  135^’  of  East 
longitude,  reckoning  from  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  Greenwich,  including  all  the 
islands  adjacent  in  the  Pacific  ocean 
within  the  latitudes  aforesaid  ;  and  all 
towns,  garrisons,  forts,  and  all  other 
fortifications,  which  might  thereafter 
be  erected  on  the  said  territory,  or  any 
of  the  said  islands.  The  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Court  of  Judicature  was  next  read; 
and  lastly,  the  patents  under  the  Great 
Seal,  empowering  the  proper  persons 
to  convene  and  hold  those  courts 
whenever  it  should  be  deemed  requi¬ 
site.  The  office  of  Lieut.-Governor 
was  conferred  on  Major  Ross  of  the 
Marines.  A  trijde  discharge  of  mus- 
quetry  concluded  this  part  of  the  cere¬ 
mony  ;  after  which,  Governor  Phillip 
advanced  and  addressing  first  the  pri¬ 
vate  soldiers,  thanked  them  for  their 
steady  good  conduct  on  every  occasion. 
He  then  turned  to  the  convicts,  and 
distinctly  explained  to  them  the  nature 
of  their  present  situation. 

This  speech,  which  was  received 
with  universal  acclamation,  terminated 
the  proceedings  of  the  day. 

In  these  valuable  works  are  detailed 
all  the  jirincipal  events  that  have  sub¬ 
sequently  occurred  relative  to  the  now 
flourishing  Colonies,  which  at  first 
suffered  very  severely  by  the  non- 
arrival  of  supplies.  Captain  Phillip 
resigned  Ivis  government  in  December 
1792,  when  Major  Grose  assumed  the 
command,  which  he  gave  tij)  to  (  ap- 
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Uiin  Patterson  in  October  1794;  and 
on  7th  Ang.  1795,  Captain  Hunter, 
•who  had  been  appointed  Governor  on 
the  return  of  Caj>tain  Phillip  to  Eng¬ 
land,  arrived  at  Sydney.  On  the  5ih 
of  Nov.  following,  the  first  printing- 
press  was  established  ;  and  in  January 
1796,  a  play-house  was  first  opened 
with  “  J'he  Revenge,”  and  “  The 
Hotel.”  This  theatre  continued  open 
only  a  short  lime;  and  it  has  not  been 
revived.  Governor  Hunter  returned 
to  England  in  Sept.  1800,  and  left  the 
(’olony  under  the  care  ofCaptain  Kin^. 
The  Colony  during  Captain  Hunters 
government  made  astonishingadvances 
in  the  various  avenues  of  internal  in¬ 
dustry.  In  I8O6  Caj)tairi  King  was 
succeeded  in  the  government  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Bligh.  He  was  superseded  by  the 
civil  and  military  oflicers  in  January 
1808  ;  and  the  government  was  admi¬ 
nistered  by  Lieut, -Col.  Johnson,  Co¬ 
lonel  Fovaux,  and  Colonel  Paterson, 
in  succession,  till  the  present  Go¬ 
vernor,  Major  General  Macquarie,  as¬ 
sumed  the  command  Jan.  1,  1810. 
This  appointment  has  proved  most 
fortunate.  Throughout  every  district 
of  the  Colony,  and  its  dependent  set¬ 
tlements  at  the  Derwent  and  Port 
Dalrvmple,  he  has  effected  improve¬ 
ments,  both  moral  and  physical,  which 
will  lorig  continue  monuments  of  the 
wisdotn,  the  virtue,  and  the  liberality 
of  their  author;  improvements  which 
has  brought  the  Colony  to  answer 
completely  the  ends  of  its  institution, 
by  rendering  it  at  one  and  the  same 
time  a  receptacle  and  school  of  refor¬ 
mation  for  the  depraved  thousands 
who  are  annually  cast  on  its  shores, 
and  a  highly  valuable  and  important 
appendage  of  the  empire.  On  the  1st 
of  October,  181 9,  was  published  the 
first  number  of  the  “  Australasian 
Magazine,  or  Quarterly  Register.^’ 
Fiach  number  cmbellishea  with  an  ap¬ 
propriate  engraving. 

We  cannot  close  this  subject,  with¬ 
out  noticing  the  exemplary  conduct  of 
Captain  Wallis,  as  Commandant  and 
Magistrate  of  the  Settlement  of  New¬ 
castle,  on  Hunter’s  River,  New  South 
Wales.  He  was  appointed  in  June 
18l5,  and  resigned  in  December  1818. 
On  this  occasion  Governor  Macquarie 
issued  a  general  order,  in  which  he 
rx[)resscd  “  his  high  sense  and  un- 
qjtiflificd  approbation  and  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  various  important  services 
of  (’aptdin  Wallis.”  The  order  enu¬ 


merates  many  of  the  public  improve¬ 
ments  at  Newcastle,  completed  under 
Ca[)taln  Wallis’s  direction,  at  once  In¬ 
teresting  and  ornamental  to  the  settle¬ 
ment,  and  promising  a  permanent 
footing  and  security  to  its  religious  and 
civil  establishments;  among  these  are, 
a  Church,  w'ith  a  handsome  spire;  a 
Hospital ;  a  Gaol;  3  Barracks  ;  Guard¬ 
house,  Watch-house,  &cc.  &c.  Cap¬ 
tain  Wallis  also  began  a  strong  massy 
stone  pier  across  the  Channel. 

Captain  Wallis,  ever  attentive  to  de¬ 
vise  the  best  means  of  efi’ecting  the  re¬ 
formation  and  comfort  of  the  convicts 
under  his  charge,  and  the  instruction 
of  their  children,  also  established  an 
excellent  school ;  and  he  personally 
read  Divine  service  every  Sunday  in 
the  New  Church. 


M  r.  U  R  B  A  N,  May  1 . 

N  Schiiebbelie’s  ‘^Antiquaries  Mu¬ 
seum,’’  and  in  Nlciiols’s  “His¬ 
tory  of  Leicestershire,”  iv.  46l,  is  a 
curious  Plate,  representing  a  piece,  of 
sculpture  in  alabaster,  composed  of  . a 
Group  of  Figures  '*  in  alto-relievo, 
from  the  Collection  of  the  late  David 
Wells,  esci.F.S.  A.  who  in  1 7 89  com¬ 
municated  ,the  following  description 
of  it,  when  exhibited  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries : 

“  The  middle  figure  is  the  head  of  St. 
John  the  Baptist  on  a  discus.  On  the 
right  hand  is  an  Archbishop  with  a  pon- 
tificial  Cross  instead  of  a  Crosier,  the  lat¬ 
ter  being  appropriated  to  Bishops  and  Ab¬ 
bots  ;  this  figure  may  also  be  intended  for 
some  Saint.  On  tlie  left  is  St.  Peter,  at 
the  bottom  Lazarus  rising  from  the  tomb. 
At  the  top  there  have  been  two  female  fi¬ 
gures,  one  whereof  is  wanting,  being  broken 
off  and  lost ;  the  other  remains  perfect,  and 
by  the  wheel,  is  meant  for  St.  Catharine.” 

The  foregoing  will,  I  think,  be 
found  to  be  by  no  means  the  truth. 

I  am  in  possession  of  two  sculptures 
in  alabaster,  of  very  similar  design  ;  one 
from  the  collection  of  your  old  Corres¬ 
pondent,  the  late  Mr.  John  Carter, 
F. S.A.;  the  other  given  to  me  by  my 
friend  Dr.  Meyrick,  who  at  the  same 
time  was  so  obliging  as  to  favour  me 
with  the  following  more  correct  ac¬ 
count  of  the  design  of  the  one  from  the 
Collection  of  Mr.  Wells  : 

“The  Carving  represents  the  Syrian 

*  Mr.  Fosbroko  has  just  re-published  this 
curious  sulject  in  his  “Encyclopedia  of 
Antiquities,”  vol.  II.  683. 
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legend  of  the  image  of  Christ,  which 
originated  probably  soon  after  the  siege 
of1t£dessa  in  540,  and  which  asserts 
that  Christ  gratified  the  faith  of  King 
Abgarus  by  granting  to  him  his  pic¬ 
ture,  the  perfect  impression  of  his  face 
on  linen,  his  having  invoked  his  healing 
power,  and  offered  the  strong  city  of 
Edessa  to  protect  him  against  the  malice 
of  the  Jews.  The  ignorance  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  church,says  Gibbon,  is  exjdained 

by  the  long  imprisonment  of  the  image 
in  a  niche  of  the  wall,  from  whicli 
after  an  oblivion  of  500  years,  it  was 
released  by  some  prudent  Bishop,  and 
seasonably  presented  to  the  devotion  of 
the  times.  Its  first  and  most  glorious 
exploit  was  the  deliverance  of  the  city 
from  the  arms  of  Chosroes  N  ushirvan  ; 
and  it  was  soon  revered  as  a  pledge  of 
the  divine  promise,  that  Edessa  should 
never  be  taken  by  a  foreign  enemy. 
Evagrius,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 
L.  iv.  c.  27,  relates  that  this  Palladium 
was  exposed  on  the  rampart,  and  that 
the  water  \vhich  had  been  sprinkled  on 
the  holy  place,  instead  of  c]uenc  hing, 
added  new  fuel  to  the  flames  of  the  be¬ 
sieged.  After  this  important  service, 
the  image  of  Edessa  was  preserved  with 
respect  and  gratitude,  and  if  the  Arme¬ 
nians  rejected  the  legend,  the  more  cre¬ 
dulous  Greeks  adored  the  similitude, 
which  was  not  the  work  of  any  mor¬ 
tal  pencil,  but  the  immediate  creation 
of  the  divine  original.  The  style  and 
sentiments  of  a  Byzantine  hymn  will 
declare  how  far  their  worship  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  grossest  idolatry. 

‘  How  can  we  with  mortal  eyes  con¬ 
template  this  image,  whose  celestial 
splendour  the  host  of  heaven  presumes 
not  to  behold?  He  who  dwells  in 
heaven  condescends  this  day  to  visit 
us  by  his  venerable  image.  He  who 
is  seated  on  the  cherubim  visits  us  this 
day  by  a  picture  which  the  Father  has 
delineated  with  his  immaculate  hand, 
which  he  has  formed  in  an  ineffable 
manner,  and  which  we  sanctify  by 
adoring  it  with  fear  and  love.’  Be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  Sixth  Century  these 
images,  ap^n^oTTci^iTa,  made  without 
hands,  were  propagated  in  the  camps 
and  cities  of  the  Eastern  empire :  they 
were  the  objects  of  worship,  and 
the  instruments  of  miracles;  and  in 
the  hour  of  danger  or  tumult,  their 
venerable  presence  woukl  revive  the 
hope,  rekindle  the  courage,  or  repress 
the  fury  of  the  Roman  legions.  The 
most  ambitious’  copies  aspired  from  a 


filial  to  a  fraternal  c  ffion  with  the 
image  of  Edessa;  and  such  is  the  Ve¬ 
ronica  of  Rome,  or  Spain,  or  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  which  Christ  in  his  agony  and 
bloody  sweat  applied  to  his  face,  and 
delivered  to  a  holy  matron.  This  le¬ 
gend,  although  so  evidently  absurd, 
IS  the  sword  and  buckler  (as  Gibbon 
expresses  it)  of  Gregory  II.  (in  Epist. 
1,  and  Leon.  Isaur.  Concil.  tom.  VIII. 
p.  ()56,  ()57,)  of  John  Damasccniis 
(Opera,  tom.  I.  p.  281,  edit.  Lequien), 
and  of  the  second  Nicene  Council  (Ac¬ 
tio,  V.  p.  1030).  The  most  perfect 
edition  may  be  found  in  Cedrenus 
(Compend.  p.  175-178). 

“  For  a  while  Itidessa  braved  the  Per¬ 
sian  assaults  ;  but  the  chosen  city,  the 
spouse  of  Christ,  was  involved  In  the 
common  ruin  ;  and  his  divine  resem¬ 
blance  became  the  slave  and  trophy  of 
the  infidels.  After  a  servitude  of  300 
years,  the  Palladium  was  yielded  to 
the  devotion  of  Constantinople,  for  a 
ransom  of  12,000  pounds  of  silver,  the 
redemption  of  200  Mussulmans,  and 
a  perpetual  truce  for  the  territory  of 
Edessa.  In  this  season  of  distress  and 
dismay,  the  eloquence  of  the  monks 
was  exercised  in  the  defence  of  images, 
and  they  attempted  to  prove  that  the 
sin  and  schism  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  Orientals  had  forfeited  the  favour, 
and  annihilated  the  virtue  of  these 
precious  symbols.  But  this  soon  be¬ 
came  unfashionable,  A.D.  944. — (Sec 
Gibbon,  vol.  Vil.  p.  8.) 

“This  carving  in  alabaster,  though 
rudely  executed,  is  probably  not  of 
earlier  date  than  the  commencement 
of  the  Fifteenth  Century,  as  the  Dal¬ 
matics  of  the  two  attendants  are  fas¬ 
tened  by  circular  fibulae,  a  fashion 
which  did  not  generally  exist  except 
during  that  and  the  preceding  one.’’ 

Yours,  &c.  J.  B.  N. 


Mr.  Urbax,  May  3. 

HE  letter  of  Mr.  Duke,  in  the  last 
Number  of  your  Magazine,  p. 
311,  is  so  replete  with  sound  argu¬ 
ment,  that  I  think  it  must  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  convince  the  most  incredu¬ 
lous.  If,  however,  you  are  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  following  observations  on 
its  concluding  paragraph  at  all  tend 
to  elucidate  what  appears  to  that  gen¬ 
tleman  ditficult  to  be  reconciled,  you 
w’ill  oblige  me  by  their  insertion  in 
your  valuable  Miscellany.  “  J'he  an- 
tient  authors  certainly  represent  the 
•  Druids 
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Druid«  33  resorting  to  woods  and 
groves,”  says  Mr.  Duke.  This  is  quite 
correct,  but  let  us  see  in  what  manner. 
As  this  letter  must  not  swell  into  a  dis¬ 
sertation,  I  trust  it  will  be  sufficient  if 
I  refer  your  readers  to  those  books  in 
which  the  Druidic  rites  have  been  duly 
investigated.  The  llev.  Mr.  Davies, 
in  his  elaborate,  learned,  and  ingenious 
work  on  the  Mythology  of  the  Druids, 
has,  I  think,  satisfactorily  proved,  that 
it  is  founded  in  a  corruption  of  the  jia- 
triarchial  religion.  Now  the  sixth  verse 
of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Genesis  affords 
us  the  earliest  instance  of  the  venera¬ 
tion  for  woods  or  groves.  “  x\nd  Abram 
passed  through  the  land  unto  the  place 
of  Sicham,  ad  allon  Moreh,  to  the  oak 
grove  {aoi  to  the  plain,  as  in  our  trans¬ 
lation)  of  Moreh,”  ‘‘and  there  budd¬ 
ed  he  an  altar.”  Here  the  resort  to 
the  oak  grove  was  not  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  temple,  but  the  building 
an  altar.  So  again,  when  the  aposta¬ 
tizing  Jews  forsook  the  law  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  the 
idolatrous  practices  of  the  Heathens, 
“  they  sacrificed,”  says  Hosea,  ch.  iv. 
V.  13,  “upon  the  tops  of  mountains, 
and  burnt  incense  upon  hills,”  one 
Druidic  practice,  and  “  under  oaks, 
and  poplars,  and  elms,”  another  Dru¬ 
idic  practice.  Ezekiel,  ch.  vi.  v.  13, 
alludes  to  the  same,  “  their  altars  upon 
every  high  hill,  in  all  the  tops  of  moun¬ 
tains,  and  under  every  green  tree,  and 
under  every  thick  oak,  the  place  where 
they  did  offer  sweet  savour  to  all  their 
idols.”  It  fiiay  be  observed  that  no¬ 
thing  is  here  said  of  the  Heathens  se¬ 
lecting  woods  and  groves  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  raising  temples,  nor  “do  an- 
tient  authors  represent  the  Druids  as 
resorting  to  woods  and  groves”  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  “  those  structures 
of  stone,  usually  denominated  Drnidi- 
cal  temples.” 

It  is  true  that  the  Sacra  Jovi  cjiier- 
cus  was  also  a  doctrine  of  the  British 
i  Druids,  who  called  their  deity  Mael- 
j  derw,  “  the  munificent  of  the  oaks 
:  and,  as  Taronwy  or  Pendaran,  i  e. 
god  of  thunder,  considered  the  oak  as 
peculiarly  his  symbol *.  In“theCos- 
;  tume  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
British  Isles,”  by  Meyrick  and  Smith, 
are  several  representations  of  the  Dru¬ 
idic  rites,  &c.  I  extract  the  following, 
p. i’o.  “This  Ovydd  is  pointing  to  the 
trunk  of  an  oak-tree,  whose  branches 

i 

j  See  Taliessin’s  Cerdd  Daronwy,  and  the 
1  niytholugical  I’riads. 
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having  been  cut  off,  are  fixed  on  each 
side  like  the  arms  of  a  man.  Above 
the  insertions  of  these  branches  and 
below,  the  Druids,  according  to  Lu¬ 
can,  inscribed  the  T,  Tau,  or  symbol 
of  God.  In  the  middle  they  cut  the 
word  Tharanis,  or  more  correctly.  Pen 
Daran,  Lord  of  Thunder,  on  the  right 
Hu,  or  Hesus,  and  on  the  left  Beli, 
or  Belinus.”  This  therefore  explains 
the  passage  of  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  Lib. 
XVI.  c.  44,  Jam  per  se  roborum  eli- 
gunt  liicos;  neque  ulla  sacra  sine  eJ 
fronde  conficiunt.  “  They  (the  Druids) 
select  groves  solely  of  oak,  nor  do  they 
celebrate  any  sacred  rite  except  near 
the  bough  of  that  tree.” 

I  trust,  Mr.  Urban,  these  quota¬ 
tions  will  be  sufficient  to  controvert 
the  position  laid  down  in  the  letter 
signed  Merlin,  (p.  315,)  which  fol¬ 
lows  Mr,  Duke’s,  “that  the  notion 
of  Druidical  groves  seems  to  have 
sprung  from  the  erroneous  etymology 
of  the  name  Druid.”  I  agree  with 
him  that  the  derivations  he  cites  are 
erroneous,  but  I  am  much  more  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  the  British  Dervvydd  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  words  in  the  British  lan¬ 
guage  than  those  of  the  Hebrew.  The 
priesthood,  as  w'e  learn  from  another 
work  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davies,  the  Celtic 
Researches,  were  at  first  called  Cwydd, 
but  subsequentlydivided  into  Der-wydd, 
e.  superior  priest,  and  Go-wydd,  sub¬ 
ordinate  priest.  The  substitution  Loci 
for  Luci  may  make  the  passage  in  Ta¬ 
citus  more  analogous  to  that  of  Caesar, 
but  is  it  not  at  once  analogous  to  that 
of  Pliny,  w'ithout  such  alteration  ? 
With  respect  to  exusti  for  excisi,  the 
words  of  Tacitus  are  igni  suo  invol- 
mint,  by  which  we  learn  that  the  Bri¬ 
tons  themselves  were  made  to  perish 
in  their  own  fires,  excisique  Luci,  and 
then  their  groves  were  cut  down,  sce- 
vis  superstiiionibus  sacri.  That  part 
of  the  isle  of  Anglesea  wffiich  is  op¬ 
posite  Caernarvonshire,  like  the  North¬ 
eastern  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was, 
and  is,  most  favourable  to  vegetation, 
and  from  the  same  cause,  viz.  its  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  westerly  sea  winds. 
We  learn  therefore  that  one  of  its 
names  was  Ynys-dywyll,  the  shady- 
isle,  while  that  of  the  latter  was  Ynys 
Gwydd,  the  woody  isle.  In  the  let¬ 
ter  signed  Merlin  is  the  following. 
“  Not  one  of  the  antient  authors  un¬ 
derstood  the  Druidical  language.  In 
that  language,  the  places  of  Druidical 
assembly  are  denominated  not  Coedau 
and  Liwynau,  that  is,  woods  and 

groves. 
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crores,  but  Cerrig,  Carnau,  and  Crom^ 
uchau,  that  is,  stones  anti  stone-stnio 
tnres/^  Now  it  certainly  did  not  re¬ 
quire  a  conjuror  to  tell  us  that  the  Bri¬ 
tons  did  not  call  stones  and  stone- 
structures,  woods  and  groves,  but  what 
will  this  Merliit  say  to  the  following 
passage  from  Rowland’s  Mona  Anti- 
qua  ?  To  this  day  here  are  places  re¬ 
taining  the  antient  name  of  Llwynau, 
or  groves,  as  Llwyn  Llwyd* * * §,  Llwyn 
Moel,  Llwyn  Oiff.  Llwyn  Ogan +, 
and  Llwyn  y  coed,  in  or  near  every 
one  of  which  may  be  remarked  some 
remains  of  Druidish  worship,  either 
broken  altars,  pillars,  or  remains  of  a 
carnedd ;  and  no  doubt  there  were 
many  more,  whose  names  are  lost  and 
quite  forgotten.” 

We  have  seen  that  the  two  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  heathens,  raising  their  al¬ 
tars  on  hills,  and  near  trees,  were  those 
also  of  the  Druids,  and  this  difference 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  necessity, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  carnau  or 
carneddau  and  earthen  tumuli  ;  they 
were  adopted  as  the  place  permitted. 

In  parts  of  Perabrokesliire,  Corn¬ 
wall,  North  Wales,  &c.  trees  were 
not  to  be  found  j  in  other  counties 
thtw  abounded. 

Kit’s  Coity  house  is  a  cromlech,  so 
named,  not  from  Christopher,  a  shep¬ 
herd,  as  was  too  readily  believed  by 
Mr.  Rudge,  (see  p.  125)  but  from  Kit, 
Kyd,  or  Ked,  the  British  female  divi- 
nity§,  and  Coity,  or  Coed-ty,  “house 
or  dwelling  in  the  \vood,”  the  English 
adjunct,  “  house,”  being  a  redundancy. 
The  propriety  of  this  name  will  appear 
from  Mr.  Rudge’s  letter.  “  Half  a  mile 
below  this  cromlech,”  says  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  “and  fronting  the  same  as¬ 
pect,  nearer  to  Aylesford,  in  a  field 
near  the  road,  there  is  a  heap  of  stones, 
which  was  so  much  overgrown  ivith 
coppice,  elm,  and  white  thorn,  that  it 
was  nearly  inaccessible.’’  The  parish 
of  Coity,  in  the  well-wooded  county 
of  Glamorgan,  takes  its  name  from  a 
similar  circumstance  ;  and  the  fine 
large  cromlech  at  Plas  newydd  in 
Anglesey  stands  on  a  spot  called 
Llevvyn  Moel.  Mr.  Duke’s  assertion 
is  undoubtedly  true,  that  “  Druidical 


*  At  Bryn  Celli,  i.c.  the  wornled  hill. 

•h  On  being  a  title  of  the  British  divinity  ; 
see  Davies’s  Mythology. 

X  Tlie  grove  of  vaticination. 

§  Davies’s  Mythology. 


Kit's  Coity  House,  S(C.  [May, 

temples  arc  ever  ftmiul  in  the  most 
open  and  campaign  country,”  and  I 
shall  attempt  presently  to  shew  why 
such  places  were  selected ;  having,  I 
trust,  proved  that  it  was  for  the  pur- 
jX)se  of  sacrifice,  or  some  other  rite 
that  “  the  Druids  resorted  to  woods 
and  groves.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Davies, 
in  his  Mythology  of  the  Druids,  gives 
very  satisfactory  reasons  for  j)resuming 
that  the  antient  British  religion  un¬ 
derwent  certain  changes  ;  that  the 
more  simple  mythology  prevalent  at 
first  became  united  to  the  Saboean  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  sun  and  moon  introduced 
by  the  Phoenicians.  When  this  union 
took  place  the  groves  would  no  longer 
answer  the  purpose;  they  were  still 
held  sacred,  because  they  had  hitherto 
been  considered  as  temples,  and  the 
altars  or  cromlechs  there  erected  were 
still  permitted  to  remain,  but  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  astronomy  and  astrology  now 
introduced  required  extensive  plains, 
or  at  any  rate  such  as  were  not  ob¬ 
structed  by  groves.  The  priesthood  of 
the  old  school  were  termed  Gwyddel, 
or  “  Woodlanders,”  and  on  the  heaths 
and  turbaries  in  Anglesea,  and  other 
parts  of  Wales,  are  oval  and  circular 
trenches,  still  called  Cyttiau’  y  Gwydr 
delod,  “  woodlander’i  huts,”  which 
are  attributed  to  them.  Owen  in  his 
Dictionary,  sub  voce  Gwvddel,  says : 
“There  is  a  tradition  of  VV"a!es  being 
once  Inhabited  by  the  Gwythelians,  or 
more  properly  its  first  inhabitants  were 
so  called  ;  and  the  common  people,  in 
speaking  of  it,  ascribe  some  ruins  about 
the  country  under  the  name  of  Cytiau 
y  gwyddelod  to  them,  and  the  foxes 
are  said  to  have  been  their  dogs,  and 
the  polecats  their  domestic  cats,  and 
the  like,”  these  attendants  being  my¬ 
thological,  and  therefore  pointing  out 
their  sacred  character.  Without  at¬ 
tempting  further  to  occupy  the  pages 
of  your  Magazine,  I  conclude  with 
observing  that  the  ceremonies  as  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  Druidic  temples,  and  the 
mode  of  dressing  the  latter  on  such 
occasions,  will  be  found  in  Mev- 
rick  and  Smith’s  Costume,  before 
quoted  ;  and  in  the  hope  that  Mr. 
Duke  will  now  feel  more  Inclined  to 
reconcile  the  resort  of  the  Dmids  “  u> 
woods  and  groves  with  the  fact  that 
those  structures  of  stone,  usually  de¬ 
nominated  Druidical  temples,  are  over 
found  in  the  most  open  and  camp.aign 
couiuries.”  S.  R.NI. 

C'os- 
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Ranks  and  Costume  of  the  Druids, 


Costume  of  tub  Druids. 

JN  our  last,  p.  3 1 6,  oiir  Correspond¬ 
ent  iVIerlin  gives  a  new  derivation 
of  the  name  Druid,  and  supposes  that 


it  is  de8crij)UTe  of  a  magnificent  gown 
descending  to  the  heels. 

This  description  agrees  exactly  with 
the  annexed  figures  of  an  Arendruid 
and  Druid,  copied  from  Montfaucon  : 


In  the  last- published  Number  of 
the  “  Encyclop^ia  of  Antiquities,’’  p, 
068,  Air.  Fosnroke  thus  notices  the 
Hanks  and  Costume  of  the  Druids. 

“  SeWen  very  properly  observes,  that  he 
cannot  reconcile  the  habits  of  the  pretended 
Druids  of  Conrad  Celtes  with  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Strabo  and  Caesar,  that  they  had 
golden  ornaments,  torques  and  jodhain  mo- 
rains,  died  garments,  arm  bracelets,  and 
shorn  beards,  and  mustachios.  Strabo  and 
Pliny  describe  their  clothing  as  a  kind  of 
vest  and  breeches,  light  and  neat,  their  hair 
long,  a  collar  about  their  necks,  and  brace¬ 
lets  round  their  wrists  and  above  the  elbow. 
Those  who  were  raised  to  dignities  wore 
them  of  gold,  the  rest  of  brass.  They  were 
always  clothed  in  white  when  they  offici¬ 
ated.  Die  figure  in  Montfaucon,  called  an 
Archdruid,  has  an  oaken  crown,  and  carries 
a  sceptre.  He  is  completely  draped  in  a 
long  mantle  and  flowing  robes.  An  inferior 
Druid  has  no  crown,  but  wears  a  sleeved  tu- 
nick,  under  a  kind  of  surplice,  and  carries 
a  crescent  in  his  hand  of  the  size  of  the 
moon  at  six  days  old ;  and,  as  that  was  the 
time  when  they  cut  the  inisletoe,  perhaps 
this  was  the  shape  of  the  golden  hook  with 
which  they  cut  it.  ('See  the  above  Fi- 
guresj.  Burlase,  besides  the  oaken  wreath, 
says  that  the  younger  Druids  were  without 
beards,  and  tliat  the  old  ones  wore  them 
very  long.  He  adds,  that  stripes  in  the  gar- 
Gswt.  Mao.  May,  1824. 


ments  of  figures,  and  their  standing  with 
rings  or  circles  round  their  feet,  are  marks 
of  Druids.  He  adds,  that  they  passed  through 
six  different  classes,  till  they  arrived  at  the 
summit  of  their  dignity.  The  first,  or  plain 
priest’s  garment,  was  distinguished  only  from 
that  of  the  laity  by  the  colour,  shape,  and 
surcingle,  without  any  ornaments.  The  se¬ 
cond  rank  had  a  sash,  reaching  from  the 
right  shoulder,  across  the  body,  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  garment.  The  third  was,  a  broad 
stream  of  racing  like  a  scarf,  crossed  with 
horizontal  stripes,  reaching  round  his  neck, 
and  to  the  bottom  of  his  clothing ;  and  the 
garment,  so  adjusted,  was  loose,  and  with¬ 
out  a  surcingle.  The  fourth  has  no  ensign 
of  dignity  but  of  place.  The  fifth  has  a 
large  sash  depending  from  his  right  should¬ 
er  across  the  body,  and  the  hinder  part  meets 
the  forepart.  Sec.  The  sixth  was  the  Arch¬ 
druid,  to  which  Montfaucoii’s  figure  applies. 
In  this  country  there  were  two  of  them,  one 
residing  in  Anglesea,  the  other  in  Man.  An 
inscription  shows  that  they  rose  from  the 
office  of  Sacrist  to  otliers  by  interest ;  and 
that  the  priesthood  descended  from  father 
to  son.” 


Mr.  Urban,  May  18^  ’ 

The  customs  of  the  Patriarchs  and 
Druids  so  much  resemble  each 
other,  that  1  have  been  induced  to 
draw  a  parallel  between  them  j  and  at 

a  time 
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Resemblance  betwixt  the  Patriarchs  and  Druids. 


a  time  when  the  usages  of  tlie  latter 
form  the  subject  of  so  much  discussion 
and  debate  in  your  pages,  beg  to  trans¬ 
mit  you  the  result  of  my  labours. 

Tne  ancients  sacrificed  on  altars  of 
stone,  reared  apparently  at  pleasure, 
and  but  little  indebted  to  art.  Hence 
we  read  in  Exodus,  xx.  23,  It  thou 
wilt  make  thee  an  altar  of  stone,  thou 
shalt  not  make  it  of  hewn  stotie.  Jar  if 
thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it^  thou  hast 
polluted  it'"  When  this  command  is 
referred  to  by  Joshua,  the  same  terms 
are  used — “  an  altar  of  whole  stones, 
over  which  no  man  hath  lift  up  any 
ironJ*^  (Josh.  viii.  31.) 

The  “  altar  of  testimony’’  was  erect¬ 
ed  not  for  burnt  offering,  nor  for  sa¬ 
crifices,’’  but  as  a  witness  between 
man  and  his  maker  (Josh.  xxiv.  27), 
or  sometimes  between  man  and  man 
(Gen.  xxxi.  45).  It  consisted  in  some 
instances  of  a  single  stone,  as  in  the 
instance  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  18), 
‘‘  he  took  the  stone  that  he  had  put  for 
his  pillow,  and  poured  oil  on  the  top 
of  it.”  And  from  this  usage  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  term  carem-iuach,’’  so 
analogous  to  our  English  word  “  Crom¬ 
lech,”  signifying  a  devoted  or  conse¬ 
crated  stone.  Joshua  also  “  took  a 
great  stone,  and  set  it  up  under  an  oak, 
that  was  by  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord. 
And  Joshua  said  unto  all  the  people, 
this  stone  shall  be  a  witness  unto  us, 
for  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the 
Lord  which  he  spake  unto  us  :  it  shall 
be  therefore  a  witness  unto  you,  lest 
you  deny  your  God”  (Josh.  xxiv.  26, 
27).  This  altar,  at  other  times,  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  heap,  as  in  Genesis  xxxi. 
45.  Jacob  took  a  stone  and  set  it  up 
for  a  pillar :  “and  Jacob  said  unto  his 
brethren,  gather  stones,  and  they  ga¬ 
thered  stones  and  made  a  heap.'’ 
i  The  altar  of  thanksgiving  was  simi¬ 
lar,  **  Samuel  took  a  stone  and  set  it 
between  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  and  called 
the  name  of  it  Ebenezer,  saying, 
“  hitherto  the  Lord  hath  helped  us.” 

A  third  kind  of  altar  is  noiiced  in  1 
Kings,  xviii.  31  ;  it  consisted  in  that 
instance,  of  “  twelve  stones,  according 
to  the  number  of  the  tribes  of  Israel.  ’ 
The  situation  of  these  altars  was  com¬ 
monly  upon  the  tops  of  rocks  (Judges 
vi.  20),  and  on  high  mountains  and 
'hills  (Deut.  xii.  23). 

The  Patriarchs  held  groves  in  vene¬ 
ration,  and  either  had  a  partiality  for 
oakS;  or  for  some  tree  rendered  by 
that  word  in  our  biblcs. 


“  Abraham  planted  a  grove  in  Beer- 
sheba”  (Gen.  xxi.  33).  We  find, 
however,  the  erection  of  altars  in  such 
places  forbidden  elsewhere  in  Holy 
writ,  consequent  probably  on  the  im- 
jjurities  and  wicked  abuses  prosecuted 
there  by  the  idolaters.  And  these 
groves  the  Israelites  are  frequently  ex¬ 
horted,  by  w^  of  punishment,  to 
“  cut  down”  (Judges  vi.  25  ;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  14;  2  Chton.  xiv.  3 ;  Deut.  vii.  5) 
burn  with  fire”  (Deut.  xii.  23  ; 


or 


2  Kings,  xxxiii.  15). 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  oak  of 
Abraham  sprang  from  a  staff  used  by 
one  of  the  angels  who  came  to  give 
notice  of  the  intended  destruction  of 
Sodom  :  this  may  have  induced  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  respect  towards  that  tree.  Joshua 
set  up  the  “  great  stone,”  before  men¬ 
tioned,  beneath  its  shade,  and  “  De¬ 
borah,  Rebekah’s  nurse,  died,  and  was 
buried  beneath  Bethel,  under  an  oak'’ 
(Gen.  XXXV.  8).  A  commentator  on 
this  passage  observes,  “  it  was  very 
common  to  bury  people  under  oaks  in 
that  age’’ — on  what  authority  I  know' 
not.  Are  the  human  sacrifices  of  the 
Druids  borrowed  from  the  Ancients, 
who  “  made  their  sons  pass  through 
the  fire?”  D.  A.  Briton. 


Mr.  Urban,  April  13. 

'’T'^HE  benevolent  Society  of  Friends 
X  have  printed  their  “  second  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  for  managing  a 
fund  raised  for  the  purpose  of  promot¬ 
ing  African  Instruction.”  The  objects 
of  their  exertion  will  operate  in  aid  of 
the  African  Institution,  and  he  one 
effectual  means  of  carrying  on  the  civi¬ 
lization  of  Africa.  Hannah  Kilham, 
who  is  of  the  Friends’  society,  has 
commenced  the  long  meditated  course 
of  instruction  of  the  natives,  through 
the  medium  of  their  own  languages: 
she  sailed,  suitably  attended  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  necessary  accommoda¬ 
tions,  and  safely  arrived  in  January 
last,  in  the  British  Colony  on  the  riv'er 
Gambia. 

The  Friends’  settlement  on  this  river 
is  at  Birkow'.  She  devoted  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  Wolof  or  Man- 
dingo  languages,  and  a  set  of  elementary 
books  have  been  printed  in  Englisfi 
letters,  corresponding  w’ith  their  w'ords 
in  Wolof.  Two  native  teachers  hav¬ 
ing  been  emancipated  from  Goree, 
were  enj^aaed  to  assist  her,  and  no 


small  progress  has  been 


made.  But 
Hannah 
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I824.J  Hannah  Kilham,  the  Missionary  to  Africa. 


Hannah  Kilham  finding  that  there 
would  be  a  delay  of  a  year  before  she 
could  sail  upon  this  enterprise,  occu¬ 
pied  that  interval  by  a  voyage  to,  and 
residence  in  Ireland,  where  she  devoted 
her  attention  to  the  destitute  condition 
of  the  female  peasantry  there,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  “  British  and  Irish  Ladies 
Society,”  for  improving  the  condition, 
and  promoting  the  industry  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  female  peasantry  in  Ire¬ 
land.  At  length,  the  six  intended 
settlers  being  ready,  she  embarked  on 
board  the  James,  A.  Smith,  which 
sailed  from  Gravesend  on  25th  Oct. 
1823;  and  after  putting  in  at  Cowes 
in  distress,  they  had  a  safe  passage,  and 
arrived  at  Bathurst  on  8  Dec.  and 
were  soon  after  conducted  to  Birkow. 
This  is  a  Mandingo  town  on  Cape  St. 
Mary,  about  eight  miles  from  Bath¬ 
urst,  near  the  sea :  and  being  on  a 
dry  and  elevated  spot,  was  considered 
as  the  most  eligible  place  as  well  by 
themselves  as  by  the  Governor  Sir 
(■harles  Mac  Carthy,  who  promised  to 
afford  them  every  assistance  in  his 
jww'er ;  and  in  his  letter  of  I  July  last, 
addressed  to  Luke  Howard,  mentions 
a  house  which  **  he  should,  with  great 
satisfaction,  issue  directions  for  its 
being  lent  to  them,  and  to  be  retained 
until  they  might  erect  another,  or  select 
another  spot ;  and  that  the  only  rent 
would  be,  to  keep  the  house  in  repair. 

They  were  there  introduced  to  the 
Alcaide  of  Birkow,  and  obtained, 
through  him,  the  consent  of  his  Chief 
the  King  of  Combo,  for  making  the 
settlement  there  for  the  purposes  of  a 
school  and  farm,  and  thus  six  persons 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  an  establish¬ 
ment  which  it  may  be  hoped  will  ren¬ 
der  the  great  object  effectual.  In  ex¬ 
pressing  her  pious  feeling  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  she  adds,  “  after  our  morning 
reading  of  the  Scriptures,  we  were  fa¬ 
voured  with  a  precious  feeling  of  the 
Divine  presence,  and  my  heart  breathed 
the  language  ofsupplicationand  praise.” 

She  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
from  Adrian  Partarrieu,  a  native  of 
Senegal,  who  had  been  before  con¬ 
sulted  by  them  on  the  Jaloof  language, 
and  had  been  instructed  in  the  Prench 
language,  and  speaks  the  Wolof,  that 
he  understood  the  whole  of  their  ele¬ 
mentary  book  well,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  gootl  method  of  teaching  himself 
English,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Wolof. 


They  commenced  their  instruction 
at  Bathurst,  and  she  had  acquired  the 
power  of  talking  a  little  Wolof  to  the 
children — while  they  confined  their  at¬ 
tention  to  acquiring  a  friendly  inter¬ 
course  with  the  natives,  at  Birkow, 
and  to  some  attempts  at  gardening; 
they  had  held  a  conference  with  the  na¬ 
tives  on  some  minor  points,  which  they 
expected  to  remove  by  some  presents. 
The  school  teaching  was  then  going 
on  with  spirit,  under  Sandanee,  in  a 
school  formed  partly  of  liberated  ne¬ 
groes  from  Sierra  Leone ;  who  are  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Government  at  Bathurst, 
and  go  under  the  appellation  of  “  King’s 
Boys,”  and  under  tne  female  Friends ; 
with  the  mulatto  girls  and  others  of 
the  Colony,  twenty-two  in  number. 
This  school  was  opened  on  the  8th  of 
Jan.  last,  and  they  experienced  the 
most  kind  and  friendly  attention  from 
the  Commandant ;  and  much  cordia¬ 
lity,  and  even  assistance,  from  the  resi¬ 
dent  Chaplain  and  methodist  Missio¬ 
nary. 

Hannah  Kilham  then  contemplated 
a  short  visit  to  Sierra  Leone.  **  I  am 
satisfied,’^  she  writes,  “  more  than 
ever,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
people’s  countenances,  that  here  is  a 
soil  which  would  amply  repay  a  good 
mental  cultivation.  It  cannot  be  that 
Africa  should  always  remain  what  it 
has  been,  now  that  its  claim  on  Chris¬ 
tian  sympathy  has  been  acknowledged.’’ 
Surely  nothing  more  is  now  wanting 
to  make  honourable  amends  for  our 
many  trespasses  towards  the  people  of 
that  injured  country — but  a  willingness 
on  the  part  of  all  of  us,  to  do  what  we 
can  to  further  this  noble  object :  and 
she  holds  out  a  very  impressive  appeal 
to  “  men  friends  to  go  out  and  take  up 
their  abode  for  a  season  on  the  African 
coast,  and  set  there  an  example  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  integrity;  much  good  would 
undoubtedly  result  from  it  to  the  na¬ 
tives.” 

The  services  of  the  greater  part  of 
those  now  engaged  in  the  labour  of  in¬ 
struction,  in  concert  with  the  native 
teachers,  are  expected  to  be  continued 
but  for  a  limited  time  ;  against  which 
period  it  is  hoped  that  more  labourers 
will  be  found  ready  to  enter  into  the 
harvest.  In  addition  to  their  mode  of 
instruction,  they  recommend  on  every 
suitable  occasion  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religion,  more  especially  in 
regard  to  a  pure  morality,  and  peace¬ 
able, 
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able,  inoffensive  conduct:  in  domestic 
order,  in  decency,  quietness,  cleanli¬ 
ness — and  in  the  visibly  greater  com¬ 
fort  and  enjoyment,  even  of  this  life, 
in  a  Christian  family,  which  the  Afri¬ 
can  female,  more  especially,  would  in 
time  be  led  to  regard  with  desire  and 
admiration. 

The  proposed  regulations  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix,  No.  2,  are  for  their  simplicity 
truly  characteristic  of  the  Friends — 
particularly  for  their  meeting  every 
morning  at  a  certain  hour  when  “  after 
a  suitable  pause  for  the  purpose  of 
mental  retirement  and  recollection,  a 
portion  of  Holy  Scripture  shall  be  read,” 
and  they  are  affectionately  entreated  to 
endeavour  to  suffer,  as  well  as  to  labour 
together. 

In  Hannah  Kilham’s  letter  of  l6th 
Jan.  last,  she  mentions  Captain  Finlay 
having  conducted  them  through  the 
town  to  seek  for  wells,  there  being 
none  within  a  mile  from  Birkow. 
They  saw  a  Jaloof  dance,  which  was 
disgusting,  though  witnessed  but  for  a 
moment,  and  unavoidably — the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  tire  Guiriol  or  minstrel  was 
wild  and  fierce,  with  a  kind  of  lawless¬ 
ness  extremely  disagreeable.  She  then 
pointed  the  attention  of  her  friends  to 
the  boring  for  water  near  the  house 
which  it  was  expected  would  attract 
the  natives’  attention.  She  attended 
the  party  to  the  Government-house, 
where  she  describes  the  Alcaide  as  an 
old  man  uncommonly  large  in  person) 
his  lethargic,  uncouth  appearance 
struck  me  painfully. ’’  He  said  that  he 
should  not  give  up  his  own  children 
to  be  taught  in  these  schools ;  he 
taught  them  Arabic  at  home,  and 
others  at  Birkow  did  the  same  for  their 
children  ;  and  he  thought  their  learn¬ 
ing  Arabic  w’as  sufficient. 

They  presented  to  him  an  umbrel¬ 
la,  &c. ;  he  remarked,  “that  white 
men  built  first  one  good  house,  and 
then  another  for  themselves  ;  he  wish¬ 
ed  they  would  build  a  good  houscybr 
him."  It  w’as  clear  to  her  that  this 
fear  of  an  interference  with  their  Ma- 
homedan  prejudices  causes  them  to  be 
in  some  degree  jealous  of  schools.  She 
visited  some  of  the  white  huts,  and 
saw  with  grief  in  what  a  state  of  ex¬ 
treme  degradation  and  immorality  the 
people  live.  Their  wretched  habits  lead 
to  much  misery  ;  and  those  domestic 
bonds,  which  should  endear  and  unite 


to  each  other  the  father,  the  mother, 
and  children  of  one  family,  are  sup¬ 
planted  by  jealousy,  coivfusion,  and, 
in  many  instances,  great  cruelty  ! 

On  her  way  to  visit  a  poor  woman 
in  great  danger  from  the  cruelty  of  her 
husband,  she  was  informed  that  the 
King  of  Berra  some  time  ago,  wisliing 
to  dismiss  one  of  his  wives,  had  ordered 
her  legs  to  be  broken,  which  was  the 
cause  of  her  death:  indeed  from  all 
the  accounts  we  hear  from  those  who 
have  really  had  a  near  view  of  the  state 
of  the  uncivilised,  it  is  evident  that  the 
innocency  which  is  talked  of  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  is  not  found  in  them.  On  the 
contrary,  all  that  we  see  or  hear  calls 
aloud  for  the  help  of  those  who  hare 
been  favoured  with  the  blessings  of  a 
Christian  education,  and  the  adran- 
tage  of  a  civilised  and  improved  society. 

The  book  of  African  lessons  was 
quite  intelligible  to  the  natives.  Dongo 
Karry,  on  hearing  of  a  few  sentences, 
exclaimed,  “  Ah,  that  is  Jaloof,”  trans¬ 
lating  them  for  himself  into  English; 
and  when  a  few  passages  of  Scripture 
were  read,  he  cried  out  with  emphasis, 
“  Great  and  good,  great  and  gootl !” 

“  Her  girls  school  had  encreased 
from  eight  to  22,  and  on  the  first  day 
(Sunday)  she  had  received  and  read 
to  a  few  women,  and  explained  her 
inducement  for  desiring  times  of  silent 
feeling  and  reflection,  and  adds,  there 
was  a  sweet  consoling  feeling  present, 
which  I  felt  to  be  a  great  favour.” 

Such  is  the  correspondence,  and  such 
the  active  zeal  of  this  accomplished 
F'riend,  who  has  left  every  connection 
and  her  native  land  to  become  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  great  work  of  instructing 
the  dark  heathens  of  Africa. 

We  select  from  the  Appendix  the 
following  specimens  of  the  Wolof. 

Power  belongeth  unto  God. 

Ka-tun  mo-hinn  el  na  fa  I-al-a. 

Jesus  Christ  gave  himself  for  us,  &c. 

Ji-sus  Krast  mai  na  nu  bop  urn,  &c. 

He  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was 

lost. 

Mu  niu  di  se-it,  ak  di  mu-sel  in  rier-on. 

These  few  lines  afford  a  proof  how 
different  are  the  two  tongues  which  are 
to  be  united  to  each  otner  by  African 
instruction,  and  their  manners  seem  to 
present  obstacles  no  less  difficult  to  be 
removed  in  the  great  work  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  A.  II. 


Mr. 
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Verses  by  Bishop  Atterlury. 


Mr.  Urban,  ^  M.  Temple,  May  10. 
sarcastic  character  of  Sir  Ro- 
X  bert  Walpole,  printed  recently 
in  the  valuable  and  very  interesting 
Collection  of  the  Suffolk  Papers,"’ 
and  thence  copied  in  more  than  one 
of  the  Public  Journals,  is  not,  as  the 
Editor  supposes,  quite  new  to  the  pub- 
lick  ;  nor,  probably,  was  it  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Dean  Swift.  It  was  com¬ 
municated  to  Mr.  Nichols  in  1783, 
with  several  other  MSS.  by  a  first- 
rate  Scholar,  who  received  them  from 
a  near  relation  of  Mr.  Samuel  Wesley, 
father  of  the  two  celebrated  Methodist 
Divines,  the  confidential  friend  of  At- 
terbury.  The  lines  were  generally 
supposed  to  he  the  production  of  that 
eminent  Prelate  ;  and,  as  such,  were 
printed  in  the  Collection  of  his  “Epis¬ 
tolary  Correspondence,”  in  four  vo¬ 
lumes,  1783—1787. 

From  the  Second  (much  improved) 
Edition  of  1790>  I  now  transcribe 
them,  with  the  Editor’s  Notes,  and 
also  another  small  Poem,  undoubtedly 
by  the  Bishop. 

A  PANEGYRICK,  1731*. 

With  Favour  and  Fortune  fastidiously  blest. 
He ’s  loud  in  his  laugh,  and  coarse  in  his  jest ; 
Of  Favour  and  Fortune  unmerited  vain, 

A  Sharper  in  trifles,  a  Dupe  in  the  main, 
Atchieving  of  nothing,  still  promising  won¬ 
ders, 

By  dint  of  experience  improving  in  blunders  j 
Oppressing  true  Merit,  exalting  the  base ; 
And  selling  his  Country  to  purchase  a  place  ; 
A  jobber  of  Stocks  by  retailing  false  news, 

A  prater  at  court  in  the  style  of  the  mews ; 
Of  Virtue  and  Worth  by  profession  a  giber; 
Of  Juries  and  Senates  the  Bully  and  Briber. 
Though  I  name  not  the  wretch,  you  know 
whom  I  mean, 

'Tis  the  Cur-dog  of  Britain,  and  Spaniel  of 
Spain. 


ON  SIR  ROBERT  WALPOLE. 

Three  Frenchmen,  grateful  m  theix  way. 

Sir  Robert’s  glory  would  display; 

Studious  by  Sister  Arts  t’advance 
The  honour  of  a  friend  of  France. 

They  consecrate  to  Walpole’s  fame 
Picture  and  verse  and  anagram  ; 

With  mottos  quaint  the  Print  they  dress. 
With  Snakes,  with  Rocks,  with  Goddesses, 
Their  lines  beneath  the  subject  fit. 

As  well  for  quantity  as  wit. 

Thy  glory,  Walpole,  thus  enroll’d, 

Ev’n  foes  delighted  may  behold. 

For  ever  sacred  be  to  thee. 

Such  Sculpture,  and  such  Poetry  I 

As  the  Fifth  Volume  of  Bp.  Atter- 
bury’s  ** Epistolary  Correspondence"’ 
(now  extremely  scarce)  is  before  me, 
I  copy  for  you  another  Poem  of  that 
very  learned  Prelate,  whose  poetical 
productions  are  neither  very  numerous 
nor  generally  known. 

IMPROMPTU  f. 

“The  words  of  the  Wise  Man,  thus  preach’d  to 
us  all,  [small." 

Despise  not  the  worth  of  those  things  that  are 

The  Quill  of  the  goose  is  a  very  slight  thing. 
Yet  it  feathers  the  arrow  that  flies  from  the 
string, 

Makes  the  bird  it  belongs  to  soar  high  in 
its  flight,  [right. 

And  the  jack  it  has  oil’d  against  dinner  go 
It  brightens  the  floor  when  turn’d  to  a  broom. 
And  brushes  down  cobwebs  at  top  of  the 
room. 

Its  plumage  by  art  into  figures  is  wrought. 
As  soft  as  the  hand,  and  as  quick  as  the 
thought ! 

It  warms  in  a  muff,  and  it  cools  in  a  screen. 
It  is  good  to  be  felt,  and  as  good  to  be  seen. 
When  wantonly  waving,  it  makes  a  fine  show 
On  the  crest  of  the  warrior,  or  hat  of  the 
beau. 

The  quill  of  the  goo^e  (I  shall  never  Have 
done, 

If  through  all  its  perfections  and  praises  I 


*  “  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  this  severe  character  (originally  printed  in  these  Mis¬ 
cellanies)  was  by  Atterbury,  or  his  friend  Wesley  ;  but  it  is  more  probably  our  Bishop’s. 
Since  the  former  edition  it  has  been  also  printed  as  Swift’s.  It  is  the  communication  of  a 
Correspondent ;  as  are  the  following  lines,  which  Atterbury  is  said  to  have  repeated  with 
great  emotion  on  a  noble  Lord’s  quitting  his  apartment,  after  proposing  and  improperly 
pressing  some  terms  which  the  Bishop  had  rejected  with  disdain ; 

“  Unmov’d  by  pity,  and  by  shame  unaw’d, 

The  genuine  spawn  of  bully  and  of  bawd ; 

Ungrateful  to  th’  ungrateful  wretch  he  grew  by, 

A  baseborn,  blundering,  blustering,  bloody,  booby!” 

•fi  “This  Impromptu  Is  believed  to  be  literally  what  its  name  imports ;  being  written  (as 
the  gentleman  who  sent  it  me  was  informed)  in  the  instant,  upon  a  challenge  to  the  Bi¬ 
shop  to  dictate  something  extempore  in  praise  of  a  goose-quill,  on  the  words. 

Despise  not  the  worth  of  those  things  that  are  small.” 

1  he  present  Communicator  received  it  many  years  ago  from  a  Relation  of  Mr.  Morice,  the 
Bishop’s  Son-in-law.” 


Makes 
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Makes  the  harpsichord  vocal,  wliich  else 
would  be  mute, 

And  enlivens  the  sounds,  the  sweet  sounds 
of  the  flute  ; 

Records  what  is  written  in  verse  or  in  prose, 


By  Ramsay  or  Cambray,  by  Boyle  or  Dcs- 
preaux* . 

Therefore  well  did  the  Wise  Man  thus  preach 
to  us  all,  [are  small.'* 

“Despise  not  the  worth  ot  those  things  that 

Yours,  &:c,  Caradoc. 
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(  Cuntinued from  p.  326.^ 

“  Viewing  a  neighbouring  hill'f',  whose  top  of  late 
A  chapel  crown’d;  till  the  common  fate 
'rh’  adjoining  Abbey  fell  (may  no  such  storm. 

Fall  on  our  times,  where  ruin  must  reform”). — Denham. 

“There  J,  as  th’  impending  cloud  of  smoke 
Fled  various  from  the  varying  gale. 

Full  on  the  view  fresh  objects  broke 
Along  the  extensive  peopled  vale. 

Beside  the  Thames’s  bending  stream, 

From  antient  Lambeth’s  West  extreme 
To  Limehouse  glittering  in  the  evening  beam. 

And  now  and  then  the  glancing  eye 
Caught  glimpse  of  spots  remoter  still, 

On  Hampstead’s  street-clad  slope  so  high, 

Or  Harr&io’s  far  conspicuous  hill : 

Or  eastward  wandering  to  explore 
All  Peckham’s  pleasant  level  o’er. 

To  busy  Deptford’s  vessel-crouded  shore. 

Or  sought  that  southern  landscape's  bound. 

Those  swelling  mounts  ; — one  smoothened  green. 

And  one  with  oaken  coverts  crown’d, 

And  one  where  scattering  trees  are  seen  §. — Scott. 

EMINENT  NATIVES. 

Abbot,  George,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Guildford,  1562. 

_ Maurice, brother  oftheAbp.;  Lord  Mayor  ofLondon  in  1638, Guildford  (oh. 1640), 

_ —  Robert,  Bp.  of  Salisbury,  elder  brother  of  George  and  Maurice,  Guildford,  1560. 

Argyle,  Archibald,  third  Duke,  brother  to  the  following,  and  Lord  Keeper  of  Scotland^ 
Ham-house,  Petersham  (ob.  1761). 

_ John,  second  duke,  great  statesman  and  general.  Ham-house,  1680. 

Bacon,  John,  eminent  sculptor,  Southwark,  1740. 

_ _  Josiah,  benefactor  to  his  native  parish.  Bermondsey  (ob.  1718). 

Banks,  Thomas,  R.A.  eminent  sculptor,  Lambeth  (ob.  1805). 

Barker,  Edward,  Cursitor  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  Wandsworth,  1678. 

Belchier,  John,  surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hospital,  Southwark,  Kingston  (ob.  1765). 

Benbow,  John,  celebrated  Admiral,  Rotherhithe. 

Bolingbroke,  Henry,  Viscount,  eminent  statesman  and  philosopher,  Battersea  (ob.  Dec. 
12,  1751). 

Byshe,  Sir  Edward,  Garter  King  at  Arms,  Burstow,  about  1616  (ob.  1679). 

Cecil,  Georgianna,  daughter  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Exeter,  Wimbledon,  1616. 

Corbet,  Richard,  poet,  and  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Ewell,  1582. 

Cowper,  John,  Serjeant  at  Law,  Horley,  153.9. 

Cranley,  Thomas  de.  Archbishop  of  Dublin  about  1400,  Cranley. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith.  Putney. 

Croxhall,  Dr.  Samuel,  Archdeacon  of  Salop,  Walton-upon-Thames  (ob.  1752). 

Dee,  Arthur,  physician  to  Czar  of  Russia,  son  of  the  celebrated  Dr,  Dee,  Mortlake,  1 57^. 


•  “  The  writer,  probably^  was  then  a  stranger  to  the  French  pronunciation,  or  he  would 
not  have  made  aiix  (pronounced  as  oj  rhyme  to  ose.” 

T’  St.  Ann’s  or  Oldbury  Hill,  Chertsey. 

Grove  Hill,  Camberwell,  formerly  the  seat  of  Dr.  Lettsom.  §  Dulwich  Hills. 

Duck- 
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Duckworth,  Sir  John  Thomas,  Admiral,  Leatherhead,  1748  or  9. 

Dudley,  Sir  Robert,  celebrated  literary  character,  son  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  favourite,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  Sheen,  1573. 

Elsynge,  Henry,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Battersea,  1598. 

Evelyn,  John,  celebrated  author  of  “  Sylva,”  and  many  other  works,  Wotton,  1620, 
Famham,  Nicholas  de,  physician  to  Henry  HI.  and  Bishop  of  Chester  and  Durham, 
Farnham  (ob.  1257). 

Francis,  Sir  Philip,  celebrated  political  character,  and  supposed  author  of  the  Letters  of 
Junius,  1748. 

(lataker,  Charles,  Chaplain  to  Lucius,  Lord  Faulkland,  and  author  of  some  Theological 
treatises,  Rotherhlthe,  1614. 

Gibbon,  Edward,  author  of<‘The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,’^  Putney,  1731. 
Goode,  Barnham,  author  of  a  Satire  on  Pope,  called  the  Mock  iEsop,  Maldon. 

Gurney,  Sir  Richard,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Loyalist,  and  great  sufferer,  temp.  Clias.  I. 
Croydon,  1577. 

Habingdon,  Thomas,  one  of  the  conspirators  to  release  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Thorpe,  1660. 
Hammond,  Dr.  Henrv,  Divine,  Chertsey,  1606. 

Hardinge,  N.  lawyer  and  M.P.  Canbury  (flor.  1729). 

Harvey,  Gideon,  physician  temp.  Charles  II.  and  William  III. 

Johnson,  Esther,  the  beautifvil  Stella  of  Swift,  West  Sheen. 

I^eake,  Sir  John,  Admiral,  Rotherhithe. 

Lovejoy,  Caleb,  benefactor  to  his  native  town,  Guildford,  1603. 

Lovekyn,  John,  benefactor  and  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  several  years,  Kingston  (ob. 
1368). 

- Richard,  benefactor  to  his  native  town,  Kingston  (ob.  temp.  Edw.  I). 

Lovibond,  Edw.  poet,  and  an  admirable  scholar  (ob.  1775). 

Martin,  Benjamin,  eminent  self-taught  optician,  Worplesdon,  1754. 

Mauduit,  Israel,  political  writer,  Bermondsey,  1708. 

Merton,  Walter  de.  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Bishop  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  and  founder  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  1277. 

Mordaunt,  Charles,  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  Naval  General,  1658. 

Mounteney,  Richard,  lawyer  and  classical  editor.  Putney,  1707. 

Ockham,  John,  great  divine  (living  1344). 

- Nicholas  de,  learned  writer  and  Franciscan  (ob.  1320). 

- - Win.  “  the  Invincible  Doctor,  the  Venerable  Preceptor,  the  Singular  Doctor, 

the  Unparalleled  Doctor,”  Ockham  (ob.  1330). 

Palmer,  John,  dissenting  minister,  Southwark  (ob.  1790). 

Parkhurst,  John,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  Guildford,  1511. 

Parson,  Sir  John,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Rii-gate. 

Parson,  Wm.  and  Henry,  founded  a  hospital  for  six  widows  at  Stoke,  Guildford. 

Partridge,  John,  the  celebrated  astrologer.  East  Sheen  (ob.  1715). 

Ravis,  Tliomas,  Bp.  of  London,  Maldon  (ob.  1600). 

Ripley,  George,  famous  alchymist  and  carmelitc  friar,  Ripley  *. 

Russell,  John,  R.A.  eminent  crayon  painter,  Guildford  (ob.  1806). 

Sanders,  Nicholas,  famous  Jesuit,  author  of  “  De  Origine  ac  Progressu  Schismatis  Angli- 
caui,”  Charlewood,  1527. 

Scott,  John,  poet,  Bermondsey,  1730. 

Sherlock,  Wm.  learned  divine,  Southwark,  1641. 

Smith,  Henry,  Alderman  of  London,  and  a  very  great  benefactor  to  Surrey  and  many  other 
counties,  Wandsworth  (ob.  1627-8). 

■ - Charlotte,  elegant  poetess,  dau.  of  N.  Turner,  esq.  Stoke,  near  Guildford,  1749. 

- -  Wm.  eminent  landscape  painter,  Guildford  (ob.  Sept.  1764). 

— —  George,  eminent  landscape  painter,  Guildford  (ob.  1766). 

- John,  eminent  landscape  painter,  Guildford  (ob.  July,  1764). 

Sj)encer,  Geo.  godson  of  Geo.  II.  who  stood  godfather  to  his  mother,  Wimbledon,  1758. 

'  Stuart,  Prince  Henry,  son  of  Charles  I.  called  in  his  cradle  Henry  of  Oatlands,  1640. 
Toplady,  Augustus  Montague,  Champion  of  the  Calvinists,  Farnham,  1746. 

Tudor,  Henry,  son  of  Hen.  VIII.  Richmond,  Jan.  1.  (ob.  Feb.  22,  1510-11). 

Wadsworth,  Thomas,  eminent  nonconformist,  Southwark,  1630. 

Watson,  Anthony,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  Cheam  (ob.  1605). 

West,  Nicholas,  Bp.  of  Ely,  and  favourite  of  Hen.  VII.  Putney  (ob.  1533). 

;  White,  .John,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  Farnham,  1511. 

I  Wood,  Robert,  mathematician  and  parliamentarian,  Pepperharrow  (ob.  1685).- 


*  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales.  Fuller  makes  him  a  Vorkshireman. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

Near  Addinoton  is  a  cluster  of  tumuli,  about  25  in  number;  of  very  incon¬ 
siderable  height;  one  of  them  is  nearly  40  feet  in  diameter;  two  about  half 
that  size,  and  the  rest  very  small. — In  the  Church  are  several  monuments  to 
the  Leigh  family. — In  lGo5  there  was  no  burials  whatever  here. 

At  Aldbdry  was  rector  the  celebrated  mathematician  William  Oughtred  ;  the 
eminent  Dr.  Horsley  was  also  rector,  afterwards  Bp.  of  Rochester  and  St. 
Asaph. — Ashmole  the  antitjuary  resided  here. 

At  Asmted,  Charles  11.  visited  Sir  Robt.  Howard,  the  Dramatic  Poet,  who 
resided  here. — In  tlie  Church  are  some  inscriptions  to  the  Howard  family, 
Earls  of  Berkshire. 

At  Barnes,  Tonson  the  bookseller,  and  Secretary  to  the  Kit-Kat  Club,  had  a 
house  during  his  secretaryship.  Accounts  of  this  club  have  several  times  been 
piblished. — Of  this  parish  were  Rectors  Bishops  Wilson,  Hume,  and  Hare  ; 
the  latter  held  it  10  years.  Fernande  Warner,  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  He- 
zekiah  Burton,  Canon  of  Norwich,  who  died  and  was  buried  here  in  iGS  1 ,  were 
also  rectors. — Here  resided  the  celebrated  novelist.  Hen.  Fielding,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  Cowley  the  poet. — Here  w'as  buried  the  learned  Anne  Baynard. 

At  Battersea,  probably  resided  St.  Patrick,  hence  its  name,  Aubrey,  1.  135. 
The  celebrated  Viset.  Bolingbroke  resided  here,  and  here  he  quitted  life. — 
Here  died,  in  1703,  aged  108,  Goody  Hazellon  ;  and  in  1733,  aged  101,  Wm. 
Abbots. — In  the  Church  is  a  beautiful  monument  of  grey  and  black  marble 
to  the  memory  of  Henry  Viset.  Bolingbroke,  and  his  second  wife,  the  relict  of 
Marquis  Villette,  and  niece  of  Madame  Maintenon. — We  are  informed  by 
the  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Sir  Edward  VV'ynter  that 

“  Alone  unarm’d,  a  tyger  he  oppress’d 

And  crush’d  to  death  the  monster  of  a  beast. 

Twice  twenty  mounted  moors  he  overthrew 
Singly  on  foot,  some  wounded,  some  he  slew. 

Disperst  the  rest — what  more  could  Sampson  do.” 

— Here  were  buried  Thomas  Astle,  esq.  F.S.  A.  who  died  in  1802;  Arthur 
Collins,  esq.  the  author  of  the  “Peerage,”  who  died  in  17G();  Wm.  Curtis, 
author  of  the  “  Flora  Londinensis,’’  who  died  1799  »  Rev.  Jos.  Gardner, 
vicar,  celebrated  for  his  attachment  to  the  arts. — This  parish  w'as  the  vicar- 
ao-e  of  Owen  Ridley,  persecuted  by  his  parishioners  ;  Dr.  Temple,  brother  of 
sTr  John  Temple;  the  learned  Bp.  Patrick,  who  died  in  1707;  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Church,  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s. — On  the  site  of  Boliugbroke- 
house,  which  is  said  to  have  contained  fifty  rooms  on  a  floor,  was  erected  a 
horizontal  air-mill  of  a  new  construction  in  1788. 

At  Beddinqton,  died  in  17 10,  aged  110,  Wm.  Stuart,  commonly  called  Old 
Scott. — The  park  was  remarkable  as  being  the  first  spot  in  England  on  which 
the  orange  tree  was  planted. — Of  Beddington,  was  rector,  John  Leng,  a  learn¬ 
ed  Bp.  of  Norwich,  who  lies  buried  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Margaret 
Westminster. — In  the  Church  are  several  brasses  to  the  Carew  family,  (who 
were  possessed  of  great  estates  here)  on  flat  stones,  particularly  one  to  Sir 
Francis  Carew. 

At  Bermondsey,  on  the  2d  of  Jan.  lG24 — 5,  was  married,  Jas.  Herriott,  esq. 
“one  of  forty  children  of  his  father,  a  Scotchman”  to  “  Elizabeth  Josey,  gent.” 
— In  the  Abbey  were  interred  the  following  jiersons  of  note ;  Wm.  de  Morion, 
Eiarl  of  Cornwall;  Margaret  de  la  Pole,  1473;  and  the  relict  of  John  Lord  Aud- 
ley,  1497.  The  garden  became  the  property  of  Jas.  Riley,  esq.  who  erected 
in  it  an  Egyptian  pyramid,  on  which  he  placed  a  Saxon  cross,  formerly  fixed 
in  a  wall  belonging  to  the  Abbey  gate. — Tradition  ascribes  an  old  build¬ 
ing  near  the  Abbey  gateway  to  have  been  King  John’s  Palace,  but  it  is  with¬ 
out  foundation;  it  was  most  probably  a  part  of  the  Abbey.  There  is  still 
near  the  Church  a  public  house  called  the  “  King  John’s  Head.”— Here  was 
a  place  of  entertainment  called  the  Spa,  after  the  manner  of  Vauxhall,  li¬ 
cenced  1786,  shut  up  1805,  and  the  site  since  built  upon. — Of  this  parish 
were  rectors,  Edward  Eltin,  and  Jeremiah  Whitaker,  two  eminent  puritan 
divines;  the  former  died  lG24,  the  latter  16.54;  Dr.  Ric.  Parr  was  also  rec¬ 
tor. — In  the  time  of  the  plague  in  l()03,  there  were  GG5  burials;  in  lG25, 
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1117;  and  in  1665,  919. — In  the  parish  register  occurs  a  singular  entry,  re- 
syjecting  the  ceremony  of  the  re-union  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  after  a  long 
absence,  during  which  the  woman  married  another  man.  It  occurred  in 
1604.  Here  died  in  1750,  aged  103,  Mrs.  Langworthy;  and  in  1762,  aged 
104,  Mrs.  Owen. 

In  Blecuingley  Church  is  interred  Bp.  Thomas,  who  died  in  1793.  The 
South  chancel  is  entirely  occupied  by  the  magnificent  monument  of  the  first 
Sir  Robt.  Clayton  and  his  lady,  with  their  whole-length  figures  in  Avhite 
marble.  He  is  in  his  robes  as  Lord  Mayor  of  London. — Of  this  parish  were 
rectors,  Abp.  Herring,  and  Dr.  Thomas,  Bp.  of  Rochester,  buried  here. 

Of  the  parish  of  Buckland  was  rector  the  Rev.  O.  L.  Spencer,  the  Biographer 
of  Abp.  Chicheley,  and  who  died  in  1796. 

Of  Bur  STOW,  was  rector,  Jacob  Flamstead,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  and 
self-taught  genius. 

At  Byfleet,  says  Aubrey,  Henry  VIII.  was  nursed. — Amongst  the  customs  of 
the  manor  is  an  order  that  hogs  should  be  pegged  with  two  pegs  in  their 
noses  ;  and  mention  is  made  of  Rothering  cattle.  Qu.  What  does  it  mean? 
— This  place  was  for  some  years  the  residence  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence, 
author  of  **  Polymetis,’’  and  here,  Aug.  20,  1768,  he  was  found  drowned  in  a 
canal  in  his  garden. — Of  this  parish  was  rector  the  Rev.  Stephen  Duck,  the 
self-taught  poet,  bred  originally  as  a  day-labourer,  whose  life  was  written  by 
his  friend  Spence. 

At  Great  Bookham  is  a  most  beautiful  monument  for  the  family  of  Shiers, 
whose  descendant.  Dr.  Shortrudge,  was  a  most  liberal  benefactor  to  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  and  to  four  small  vicarages  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Camberwell.  The  spring  or  well,  from  whence  the  name  of  this  interesting 
and  increasing  parish  originates,  is  situate  near  the  summit  of  the  Grove,  and 
now  supplies  several  houses  with  water. — Here,  in  l658,  aged  103,  died  Rose,, 
wife  of  Wm.  Hathaw’ay ;  and  in  1 66 1,  aged  105,  her  husband. — June  1687 
Rob.  Hern  and  Eliz.  Bozwell,  King  and  Queen  of  the  Gypsies,”  married. — 
1775  died,  aged  125,  Elizabeth  Jones;  and  the  nurse  that  attended  her  in 
Camberwell  workhouse  was  101  years  of  age. — Here  was  a  watering-place 
where  the  pilgrims  to  Beckett’s  shrine  at  Canterbury  stopped  to  water  their 
horses.  Chaucer  thus  alludes  to  it. 

And  forth  we  riden  a  little  more  than  paas 
Unto  the  watering  of  St.  Thomas, 

And  there  our  host  began  his  horse  arest.” 

— In  the  Church  were  interred  many  of  the  family  of  Bow’yer,  long  resident 
here.  I  am  sorry  to  notice,  that  in  the  improvements  (as  they  are  called)  at 
this  Church,  great  innovation  has  taken  place;  some  beautiful  monuments  being 
half-concealed  from  the  public-eye  by  the  galleries,  &c. — The  celebrated  ana 
admired  preacher.  Dr.  R.  Parr,  was  vicar  of  this  parish. — At  the  Free  Grammar 
School,  the  celebrated  historian.  Sir  J.  Tyrrell,  was  educated. — At  Grove- 
hill,  the  seat  of  the  late  J.  C.  liCtlsom,  M.  D.  (now  of  C.  Baldwin,  esq.)  w^as  a 
circular  temple  or  observatory  taken  from  a  model,  in  cork,  of  the  temple  of 
the  Sybils  or  Vesta,  at  Tivoli;  which,  instead  of  being  supported  by  Corin¬ 
thian  pillars  stood  upon  the  trunks  of  18  oak  trees,  covered  with  their  na¬ 
tural  bark,  and  with  branches  remaining  a  little  cropped;  round  each  of  these 
trunks,  ivy,  virgin’s  bowers,  and  other  climbing  plants  entwined  their  foliage 
and  flowers  in  festoons.  The  base  was  ornamented  with  statuary  marble  busts 
of  Ceres,  Pomona,  Cleopatra,  Marc  Antony,  Alexander,  and  various  others. 
From  the  residence  may  be  seen  many  parts  of  the  counties  of  Essex,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Surrey,  Berks,  and  Kent,  to  an  extent  of  above  2(X)  miles  in  circum¬ 
ference. —  At  the  upper  end  of  the  Park  formerly  Sir  Claude  Champion  de 
Crespigny’s,  is  a  shrubbery,  in  wdiich  is  a  grotto  dedicated  to  Contemplation ; 
at  the  entrance  of  which  Lady  de  Crespigny  placed  some  very  beautiful  lines 
on  Contemplation.  —  Denmark  Hill,  which  had  a  most  delightful  prospect 
about  30  years  ago  tempted  a  person  to  build  a  large  house  for  public  enter¬ 
tainment,  but  not  succeeding,  it  has  given  way  to  private  houses.— Ne.ar  the 
Gent.  Mag.  May,  1854,  “St. 
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“  St.  Thomas’s  Watering,”  was  found  a  head  of  Janus  in  marble. 

'gide  of  it  rei>rescnlcd  tlic  countenance  of  a  man  bearded,  with  the  horns 
and  ears  of  a  ram,  an  ornament  banging  down  on  each  side  of  bis  bead,  which 
was  covered  with  laurel;  on  the  opposite  side  was  the  countenance  of  a  young 
woman  in  antient  head  attire,  which  at  the  same  time  that  it  covered  tiic 
head,  projected  from  it.  Dr.  Harris  thinks  it  was  the  very  Dens  Tetminus 
which  was  placed  near  Lambeth  ferry,  where  the  Koinan  ways  parted.  Near 
this  place  was  one  of  the  quarters  of  Sir  'Lhomas  M’yatt  placed,  after  his  ex¬ 
ecution  in  1553.  ,  S.  1  . 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Literary  Contracts  continued. 

ri^flEOPHILUS  CIBIHHI,  4  Nov. 
.JL  1730,  assigned  to  Watts  for  45/. 

the  copy  of  a  comedjq  intituled  the 
Lover,  or  the  Libertine  Hypocrite,  or 
by  whatsoever  other  title  it  shall  be 
called  or  distinguished  by.”  The  Lover 
was  first  acted  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
the  20th  Jan.  1730,  on  the  second 
night  by  command  of  the  Princesses 
Amelia  and  Caroline,  and  repeated  in 
the  whole  eight  times. 

John  Clarke  received  of  Curll,  in 
Oct.  1720,  two  payments  of  one  gui¬ 
nea  each,  “  in  nart  of  the  coppy  mo¬ 
ney  of  Iwrt  novels :  1.  The  Virgin  Se¬ 
ducer.  2.  The  Batchelor’s  Keeper; 
agreed  to  be  printed  in  duodecimo,  at 
half  a  guinea  per  sheet,  according  to 
the  specimen  of  the  Essay  on  Cibing.” 

Charles  Coffey,  5  May,  1735,  sold 
to  Watts  for  five  guineas,  “  the  copy 
of  a  farcical  Oiiera  of  one  act,  called 
the  Merry  Cobler,  or  the  second  part 
of  the  Devil  to  Pay.” 

Thomas  Cooke,  In  April  1726,  was 
paid  by  Curll  five  pounds  “  for  writ¬ 
ing  Mr.  Marvell’s  life,  procuring  some 
of  his  letters,  and  publishing  his  works.” 

John  Dew,  in  Aug.  1776,  received 
of  W.  Davis  four  guineas  for  the  copy¬ 
right  of  a  treatise  on  the  game  of  Bil¬ 
liards,  with  a  reserved  right  of  copies 
when  printed  to  the  value  of  four  gui¬ 
neas  more.  This  treatise  was  trans¬ 
ferred  in  the  same  month  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  Hoyle’s  Games. 

R.  Fabian,  May  I9,  1735,  sold  to 
Watts,  for  three  guineas,  the  copy 
of  a  farce,  cal’d  Trick  for  Trick.”  It 
was  performed  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
on  May  10,  after  the  tragedy  of  Cato, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Author,  by  their 
Majesty’s  command,  but  not  repeated. 

Forrest.  The  following  receipt  is 
given  in  the  words  of  the  original. 

Rec’d  of  Air.  Watts  fifteen  guineas 
for  one  moiety  of  an  Opera,  call’d  Mo- 
mustura’d  Fabulist,  or  Vulcan’s  Wed¬ 


ding,  I  say  rcc’d  for  the  use  of  Mr. 
Forrest,  per  Jno.  Rich. 

“  N.  B.  I  acknowledge  to  have  rcc’d 
a  note,  or  writing,  under  the  hand  of 
Mr.  Jno.  Ozell,  whereby  he  signifyes 
that  on  his  part  he  is  satisfyed  for  nls 
other  moiety.  Jno.  Rich.” 

John  Rich  was  at  that  time  the 
principal  proprietor  of  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  Theatre,  where  this  opera  was 
first  performed  by  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  Command,”  the  3d  Dec.  1729, 
and  the  receipt  of  the  house  was  161/. 
18s.  6d.  The  fifth  night,  again  by  the 
royal  command,  produced  93/.  8s.  ;  and 
the  eleventh  night  (ISth  Dec.)  ^‘Mo- 
mus  and  Flora,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr. 
Forrest,  by  his  Royal  Highness  com¬ 
mand,  in  money  77/*  l6s.  6d.  and  by 
tickets  50/.  IJ.s.”  As  the  right  of  Ozell 
to  a  moiety,  does  not  appear  to  have 
extended  to  the  receipts  at  the  theatre, 
it  was  probably  founded  on  a  super¬ 
vising  of  the  original  manuscript. — 
This  Opera  has  been  hitherto  consi¬ 
dered  as  anonymous,  and  the  only  au¬ 
thor  mentioned  in  the  Biographia  Dra- 
mntlca,  of  the  name  of  Forrest,  is 
Theodosius  F.  who  died  in  Nov.  1784» 
at  the  supposed  age  of  about  fifty- 
six,”  which,  if  correct,  determines  he 
could  not  have  written  any  part  of 
Vulcan’s  Wedding. 

Thomas  Francklln,  Oct.  7,  17^5, 
sold  toT.  Lowndes,  for  fifteen  guineas, 
“  the  copyright  of  a  comedy  call’d 
the  Foundling,  a  comedy  call’d  7’astc, 
and  a  comedy  call’d  the  Author.’’ 

John  Gay,  of  Whitehall,  esq.  6ih 
Feb.  1727-8,  assigned  for  ninety  gui¬ 
neas,  to  Tonson  and  Watts,  **  all  that 
the  sole  right  and  title  of  in  and  to  the 
copys  and  copy  right  of  two  books,  the 
one  intituled  Fifty  Fables,  written  by 
the  said  John  Gay,  the  other  intituled 
The  Beggar’s  Opera,  as  it  is  now  acted 
at  the  Tlicalre  Royal  in  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields,  and  written  also  by  the  sairl 
John  Gay.’’  See  Gent.  Mag.  March 
1822,  p.  203. 

William  Havard  received  of  Watts, 

3J 
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3(1  Mar.  1733-3,  the  sum  of  33/.  12a-. 
()d.  “  for  the  whole  and  sole  right  of 
tlie  copy  of  a  tragedy  call’d  Scander- 
heg.’’  Acted  at  Goodman’s  Fields  The¬ 
atre,  Thursday  the  15th  and  Monday 
the  26lh  of  March  *. 

Aaron  Hill,  by  letter  dated  8  Nov. 

1735,  offered  Chetwood  the  acceptance 
of  ‘  Zara.’  lie  says  “  under  the  Book¬ 
seller’s  want  of  a  law,  as  things  now 
stand,  to  secure  them  in  the  j)roperty 
of  their  copies,  it  were  a  kind  of  poe¬ 
tical  felony,  to  make  you  pay  for  a 
chance  of  l)eing  plunder’d  without  re¬ 
medy.’’  On  the  12th  Nov.  Chetwood 
received  of  Watts  fifteen  guineas  “  for 
the  whole  and  sole  right  of  a  copy  of  a 
tragedy  calfd  Zara,  written  by  Aaron 
Hill,”  esq.  and  probably  a  sale  for  the 
real  author. 

The  heirs  of  Aaron  Hill,  consisting 
of  Julius  Hill,  Urania  Johnson,  As- 
trea  Hill,  and  Minerva  Hill,  sold  to 
Lowndes,  24th  July,  1759,  /or  fifty 
pounds,  the  sole  right  of  printing  “the 
following  works:  viz.  Letters  to  and 
from  the  late  Aarpn  Hill,  esq.  Zara, 
with  the  Interlude.  Alzira,  a  tragedy. 
Llfrld,  or  the  Fair  Inconstant.  Fatal 
Vision,  or  the  Fall  of  Siam.  Henry 
V.  or  the  Conquest  of  France.  Fatal 
Fixtravagance.  Aihelwold.  Hydaspes, 
Homan  Revenge.  Rinaldo,  an  opera. 
Hengist  and  Ilorsa.  Insolvent,  or  Fi¬ 
lial  Piety.  Walking  Statue.  Snake 
in  the  Grass.  Merlin  in  Love.  Muses 
in  Mourning,  and  Saul  with  Daraxes.” 
—Aaron  Hill  also  edited  a  periodical 
paper,  called  The  Prompter,  No.  1. 
commenced  onTuesday,,Nov.  12, 1734, 
and  it  was  continued  on  Tuesdays  and 
Frida)*^  unto  No.  173,  ending  2d  July, 

1736,  when  there  was  “put  a  final 
conclusion  to  the  Prompter.”  It  form¬ 
ed  a  foolscap  folio  of  two  sides.  One 
perfect  copy  is  known,  which  probably 
belonged  to  the  Fiditor,  and  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Field  of  Uevori- 

1  rpp  t 

Fid.  Ilol’dsworth  sold,  30th  May, 
1709,  to  Curll,  for  five  guineas,  “  a 


rom|)leat  coppy  of  a  Latin  poem,  in¬ 
tituled  Muscipula,  and  fifty  copies”  for 
his  own  use. 

Edward  Kimber  had.  May  1766,  of 
l.,owndcs,  ten  guineas  for  compiling 
the  Peerage  of  Great  Britain.  In  July 
following,  four  guineas  for  additions, 
and  in  April,  17^7,  fourteen  guineas 
for  the  Peerage  of  Scotland. 

John  Leigh,  28  Nov.  1719>  received 
of  Curll,  for  the  copy  of  a  play,  “call¬ 
ed  Kensington  Garden  :  or,  the  Pre¬ 
tenders,”  forty-five  guineas.”  It  was 
acted  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields  Theatre 
on  the  2()th  Nov.  and  five  following 
nights.  Eu.  Hood. 


Mr.  Urban,  March  6. 

HAVFi  occasionally  applied  some 
of  my  few  leisure  hours  to  the 
study  of  the  History  of  Cornwall,  in 
many  respects  one  of  the  most  inte- 
restingcountiesin  the  kingdom.  While 
the  memory  of  King  Arthur,  Merlin, 
Gawain,  &c.  shall  last,  Cornwall  must 
he  dear  to  all  lovers  of  old  romance. 
Its  bards  and  minstrels  were  far  famed  j 
and  its  inhabitants  possessed,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  those  of  other  Celtic  coun¬ 
tries,  a  strong  passion  for  music;  a 
remnant  of  which  may  still  be  traced 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  Cornish. 
Yet  there  is  one  authority  that  has  fre- 
uently  been  quoted  on  the  subject  of 
mrnish  music,  on  which  1  have 
doubts  ;  especially  as  it  is  the  only  one 
])roduccd  in  proof  of  the  existence  of 
the  “hornpipes  of  Cornwall;”  no 
English  writer,  I  believe,  having  men¬ 
tioned  such  an  instrument,  as  peculiar 
to  Cornwall.  The  jiassage,  to  which 
I  allude,  is  the  following,  from  the 
translation  of  the  Roman  de  la  Rose, 
by  Chaucer. 

“  Whan  hys  lotte  was  to  wake  a  night. 

His  instrumentes  wolcle  he  dight 
For  to  hlowe  and  make  sowne 
And  walkcn  ofte  upon  the  wall — 
Dyscordaunt  ever  fro  armonye, 

And  dystoned  from  melodyo. 


»  It  appears  to  have  come  out  in  Lent.  The  next  night,  after  the  first  performance, 
being  Fridav,  the  house  was  not  open;  on  the  Saturday  was  Mr.  Hulet  s  ^nefit ;  men  fol¬ 
lowed  Passion  week,  and  the  repeat  was  therefore  upon  Faster  Monday.  So  little  is  known 
of  Giffard’s  Company,  1  shall  venture  to  give  the  first  advertisement.  “Never  acted  be¬ 
fore  By  the  ( jimjiany  of  Comedians,  at  the  new  theatre  in  Goodman  s  Fields,  this  pre¬ 
sent  Thursday,  licing  the  15th  day  of  March,  will  he  represented  a  new  Tragedy,  caU’d 
Scanderbeg.  Tlie  principal  parts  to  be  perform’d  by  Mr.  (liffard,  Mr.  Delane,  Mr.  Hu- 
lett,  Mr.  W.  GifFard,  Mr.  Rosco,  Mr.  Bardin,  Mr.  Hucldy,  Mr.  Winstone,  Mrs.  GifFard, 
Mrs.  Hamilton.  4'hc  Prologue  to  be  spoken  by  the  Author.  Boxes  3a.  Boxes  and  Bal¬ 
conies  on  the  Stage,  4a.;  I’it,  25.  ,  Gallery,  1a. 

Con- 
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Homan  de  la  Hose. 
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ControvQ  he  wolde,  and  foule  fa^l 
With  home  pipis  of  Corneivayle.” 

In  the  original  thus, 

“  Va  et  yieot  souvent  quant  il  scet, 

Qu’il  doit  faire  par  nuyt  le  guet : 

II  raonte  le  soir  aux  creaeanlx 
Et  attrempe  ses  chalemeaulx, 

Et  ses  buysines  et  ses  cors, 

Une  heure  dit  chant  de  discors, 

Et  sons  nouveau  de  contretaille, 

Aux  chalemcaulz  de  cornouaille." 

That  part  of  the  poem  which  con¬ 
tains  these  lines,  was  written  by  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Lorris,  who  died  about  the 
year  1260  (v.  Warton,  i.  368).  Now, 
at  that  early  period  when  the  inter¬ 
course  between  this  island  and  tlie 
continent  was  so  much  more  diflicult, 
and  less  frequent,  than  at  present,  it  is 
not  likely  that  William  of  Lorris  would 
have  been  acquainted  with  any  of  the 
provincial  peculiarities  or  customs  of 
England  ;  and,  even  if  the  hornpipe 
was  then  in  common  use  in  Cornwall, 
yet,  it  was  probably  as  w’ell  known  In 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  as  also  In 
Wales  (then  a  separate  state),  where  it 
has  been  found  in  recent  times,  under 
the  name  of  the  Pib-corn.  It  has 
been  said,  that  the  Cornouaille  above 
mentioned,  w'as  in  Bretagne,  and  not 
in  England,  but  this  will  not  obviate 
my  objection  to  the  version.  The 
wmrd  cornouaille^  might  have  misled 
Chaucer,  from  its  similarity  to  Come- 
waille,  as  the  county  is  sometimes 
spelt  in  old  writings  ;  but,  although 
of  similar  sound,  it  is  very  difi’erent  in 
meaning.  Cornouaille,  or  in  modern 
orthography,  cornouillcr,  signifying  the 
corncil  or  wild-cherry  tree,  of  which 
musical  instruments  were  frequently 
made.  The  chalenieau,  in  its  simplest 
form,  being  as  the  name  denotes,  a 
reed  or  hollow  pipe  (pierced  with 
finger  holes),  would  retain  its  original 
name,  when  In  after  times  formed  of 
wood,  on  account  of  its  greater  dura¬ 
bility.  Chalemeaulx  de  cornouaille, 
would  therefore  mean,  pipes  made  of 
the  Cornell  tree.  1  suggest  this  with 
hesitation,  but  if  the  subject  Is  worth 
consideration,  perhaps  some  of  your 
correspondents  will  favour  me  with 
their  opinion. 

In  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bowie, 
printed  In  the  x\rchaeologia,  vol.  7, 
art.  x.xv.  after  mentioning  the  above 
passages  in  illustration  of  the  nmsical 
instruments  mentioned  in  Le  Roman 
<le  la  Rose,  be  quotes  from  the  latter 
})art  of  the  poem  (which  was  comjiosed 


Anlieiit  Slap. 

by  John  of  Meun  about  ^>0  years  after 
the  time  of  William  of  Lorris)  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Puis  prent  sa  muse  et  se  travAlIle 
Aux  instrumens  de  Cormn/aiUe.” 

Chaucer’s  translation  does  not  ex¬ 
tend  so  far  as  this,  or  he  would  doubt¬ 
less  have  said  ”  instruments  of  Corn¬ 
wall,”  instead  of  “  instruments  of  Cor¬ 
nell  wood,”  as  the  poet  j>roUibly  in¬ 
tended.  W.  S. 


Mr.  Urban,  May  15. 

Y  surprise  wMlh  respect  to  the 
little  notice  *  tliat  has  been 
taken  of  the  antient  Ship  discovered 
in  a  branch  of  the  Rother  has  been 
fully  equal  to  that  of  your  Corresjjond- 
ent,  “E.I.C.”and  I  have  only  refrain¬ 
ed  from  drawing  your  attention  to'  it 
under  the  ho|>e  that  fuller  and  more 
complete  details  than  J  am  able  to 
give  would  have  appeared  in  your  Mis¬ 
cellany. 

1  must  beg  to  differ  from  your  Cor¬ 
respondent  with  respect  to  the  vessel 
having  had  but  one  mast.  The  case 
still  remaining  stands  about  two-thirds 
of  her  length  forwards,  and  hence  it 
is  more  than  probable  she  had  a  second 
abaft.  From  the  circumstance  of  her 
being  supplied  with  bulwarks,  it  does 
not  appear  that  she  was  intended  for 
inland  navigation :  add  to  this,  the 
cross  beams,  w’hich  are  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  inches  in  width,  would 
appear  ridiculous  in  a  vessel  not  des¬ 
tined  for  sea  service. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  plate  of 
lead  or  silver,  detached  from  her  lar¬ 
board  quarter,  purloined  by  some 
selfish  and  dishonest  person,”  might 
have  varied  somewhat  from  its  fac¬ 
simile,”  and  have  exhibited,  instead 
of  the  letters  Pi,  the  numeral  Jlii  ?  Is 
it  therefore  any  anachronism  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  her  draught  of  water  was 
marked  by  this  and  other  similar  plates 
as  at  the  present  period  ? 

I  shall  refrain  from  any  conjectures 
as  to  her  age  or  history,  as  your  read- 

*  In  Nov.  1822,  Wm.  INEPhcrson  Rice, 
esq.  F.  S.  A.  communicated  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  n  curious  Paper  on  this  An¬ 
tient  Vessel,  which  we  understand  will  be 
published  in  the  next  Volume  of  the  Ar- 
cbceologia.”  It  seems  probable  tiiat  Uic^hip 
was  deposited  in  the  Rother,  bj'  a  violent 
storm,  which  ravaged  that  part  of  the  coast 
in  1287.  Euit. 
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ers  may  obtain  a  full  and  particular  ac¬ 
count  at  the  place  of  exhibition,  and 
before  1  conclude,  recjuest  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  relic,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  be  “  broken  uj)  *  and  consigned  to 
the  flames”  as  your  Correspondent  an¬ 
ticipates.  A.  Briton. 


To  the  Churchwardens  and  Overseers 
of  the  Poor,  in  and  near  London. 

T  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  numerous 
Public  Institutions,  with  which  this 
vast  Metropolis  abounds,  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  sick  and  maimed  poor,  are 
very  defective  on  the  most  important 
point  for  which  these  institutions  were 
originally  founded ;  namely,  that  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  of  accident,  no  ))erson  can 
be  admitted  a  patient  to  the  hospitals 
or  dispensaries  without  a  letter  of  re¬ 
commendation  from  a  governor  or  sub¬ 
scriber. 

From  the  great  difficulty  dally  expe¬ 
rienced  by  the  poor  in  procuring  such 
letters  for  any  particular  institution, 
and  from  which  the  sick  Individual  is 
desirous  of  receiving  the  relief  of  which 
he  stands  in  need ;  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  this  grand  defect  In  all  our 
Hospitals  and  Dispensaries  may  very 
easily  be  remedied  without  any  ex¬ 
pense  to  the  ))oor — a  mere  trifle,  and 
that  only  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
parishes,  and  to  the  charities  them¬ 
selves  no  additional  expense  whatever 
will  be  incurred.  On  the  contrary,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  shew  that  the  plan 
1  arn  about  to  submit  for  your  consi¬ 
deration  will  ensure  the  means  of  im¬ 
mediate  relief,  will  tend  in  some  de¬ 
gree  to  lessen  the  poor’s  rates  of  the 
numerous  parishes  in  London,  and  will 
eventually  increase  the  funds  of  these 
charities  by  an  addition  to  the  list  of 
benefactors  and  subscribers,  supposing 
such  to  be  necessary.  If  then  these 
three  great  objects  can  in  any  way  be 
effected,  surely  much  good  will  have 
been  done,  and  I  do  conceive,  that  in¬ 
dividual  charity  is  already  exerted  to 
a  sufficient  extent,  if  general  effect 
could  be  given  to  such  efforts,  by  mak¬ 
ing  the  poor  better  acquainted  with 
their  legitimate  resources. 

As  surgeon  to  the  most  extensive  cha¬ 


*  Our  Correspondent  is  unfortunately  too 
late  in'  drawing  attention  to  this  subject ;  as, 
on  enejuiry,  we  find  the  Vessel  was  broken 
up  a  few  weeks  since.  JboiT. 
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rity  of  the  kind  in  London — the  West¬ 
minster  General  Dispensary,  1  have 
but  too  frequent  opportunities  of  learn¬ 
ing  from  the  patients  the  great  diffi- 
culty  they  experience  in  obtaining  let¬ 
ters  for  that  and  other  charities,  in 
consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
names  and  residences  of  the  governors 
— that  such  enquiry  is  attended  with 
great  fatigue,  loss  of  time,  and  neglect 
of  the  sick,  and  in  some  instances  the 
writer  has  even  known  death  to  have 
ensured  before  such  recommendatory 
letter  could  be  procured  :  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  disorder  have 
proved  infectious,  early  remedies,  or 
removal  to  an  hospital,  might  have  ar¬ 
rested  the  progress  of  such  disease,  and 
possibly  been  the  means  of  restoring  a 
parent  to  the  maintainance  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  which  in  the  event  of  a  protract¬ 
ed  sickness  or  of  his  death,  must  of 
necessity  depend  upon  the  parish. 

The  plan  I  have  to  submit  is  shortly 
this.  That  In  the  vestry-room  of  every 
parish  church  throughout  the  Metro¬ 
polis,  or  in  such  other  place  as  may  be 
deemed  more  proper,  a  copy  of  the  go¬ 
vernors  and  subscribers  names  to  each 
and  every  public  institution  should  be 
lodged  ;  that  the  lists  be  street  lists, 
corrected  yearly,  with  the  view  that 
the  enquirer  may  fix  upon  a  few  names 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  own 
abode  ;  that  the  clerk  of  the  parish,  or 
sonae  fit  and  responsible  person  be  re¬ 
quired  to  attend  a  certain  number  of 
hours  every  day,  Sunday  excepted,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  poor  the 
information  desired,  and  that  intima¬ 
tion  of  such  a  regulation  and  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  vestry  be  stuck  upon  the 
church  doors  for  such  time  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary,  until  this  arrange¬ 
ment  be  generally  known. 

It  may  be  urged,  and  with  some  ap¬ 
pearance  of  truth  and  justice,  on  a 
prima  facie  view  of  the  case,  that  the 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  are  the  fit¬ 
test  places  for  the  poor  to  apply  for  the 
information  required ;  but  the  thorough 
knowledge  I  possess  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  institutions  are  constituted, 
enables  me  to  state  most  decidedly,  that 
such  is  not  the  fact.  The  superior  and 
inferior  officers  are,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  too  much  engaged  in  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices,  for  which  these 
charities  were  originally  founded,  to 
have  their  attention  diverted  to  other 
objects  or  concerns  j  and  these  officers, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  be¬ 
come, 
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come,  from  attachment,  Init  too  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  superiority  of  their  own  insti¬ 
tution  over  that  of  every  other  of  a  si¬ 
milar  description,  that  if  a  poor  per¬ 
son  were  to  cn([uire  for  the  names  and 
address  of  the  governors  of  any  other 
charity,  it  is  not  likely,  in  such  case, 
that  the  inquirer  would  be  well  and 
kindly  received.  But  independent  of 
these  arguments,  there  are  others 
against  the  admissibility  of  such  a 
measure,  still  more  cogent,  which  pru¬ 
dence  on  the  present  occasion  bids  me 
refrain  from  adverting  to. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the 
above  regulations,  if  adopted,  would 
much  more  effectually  answer  the  ends 
for  which  these  Institutions  were  ori¬ 
ginally  founded,  namely,  the  insuring 
prompt  medical  and  chirurgical  aid  to 
the  poor,  and  that  they  would  tend 
very  materially  to  lessen  the  poors- 
rates — as,  also,  increase  the  funds  of 
the  charities  themselves.  The  first  is 
answered  by  the  greater  facility  this 
plan  offers  to  the  poor  in  ascertaining 
the  names  and  residence  of  the  gover¬ 
nors  or  subscribers.  The  second,  by 
procuring  more  early  assistance  to  the 
father  of  a  family,  mr  instance;  for  in 
that  case  the  disease  with  which  he 
may  be  attacked  will  be  the  sooner 
subdued,  and  will  also  enable  him  the 
sooner  to  provide  for  that  family,  which 
during  his  illness  is,  in  most  cases,  of 
necessity  maintained  by  the  parish. 
Numberless  are  the  instances  of  this 
nature  which  have  fallen  under  my 
own  observation,  and  on  this  point  I 
have  farther  to  refer  you  to  the  con¬ 
current  opinion  of  the  profession,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  members  of  it  who  are 
attached  to  such  charities. 

Surely,  then,  if  self-interest  do  not 
call  out  loudly  against  such  difficulties 
and  restrictions  for  the  admission  of 
patients  to  relief  from  the  numerous 
charities  in  London,  hitmaniiy  will; 
and  1  am  confident  of  the  fact,  that 
an  appeal  like  the  present  need  only 
be  mentioned  to  Englishmen  to  insure 
the  establishment  of  some  plan,  like 
the  one  described,  having  for  its  ob¬ 
ject,  as  that  has,  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  poor  in  sickness. 

The  plan  I  have  ventured  to  suggest 
is  that  w'hich  appears  to  me  the  best 
calculated  to  remedy  the  evil,  for  it  is 
simple,  is  easy  of  execution,  and  will 
eventually  be  attended  wilh  no  ex- 
jiense,  and  very  little  trouble.  7’hc 
detail  of  the  plan,  and  arrangements. 
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1  shall  leave  to  the  vestries  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parishes,  tvith  this  intimation, 
that  should  any  diHiculty  be  started  by 
indi\iduals,  1  shall  be  most  happy  to 
offer  to  them  the  result  of  my  experi¬ 
ence  and  reflection  on  the  subject, 
either  verbally,  or  in  writing,  as  may 
be  most  convenient  to  the  parties 
seeking  it. 

Thirdly  and  lastly,  to  increase  the 
funds  of  the  charities.  VVe  have  only 
to  mention  the  fact,  that  as  matters 
now  stand,  many  subscribing  mem¬ 
bers  w'ho  reside  at  a  distance  from  the 
Institution  to  which  they  contribute, 
are  yearly  withdrawing  their  names 
and  support  from  them,  because  they 
are  not  aw’are  of  the  extensive  benefits 
they  are  conferring,  owing  to  their  not 
being  applied  to  for  letters  of  recom¬ 
mendation,  application  being  princi¬ 
pally  confined  lo  such  subscribing 
members  as  reside  nearest  to  the  in¬ 
stitution.  Whereas,  if  the  plan  sug¬ 
gested  be  adopted,  there  is  not  any 
part  of  London,  or  of  the  suburbs, 
w'here  subscribers  do  reside,  that  will 
not  be  visited  by  the  neighbouring 
poor,  for  the  purpose  above  adverted 
to,  and  thus  the  subscribers  will  be¬ 
come  the  more  sensible  of  the  charit¬ 
able  purposes  for  which  they  have 
given  away  their  monc}'.  Besides, 
from  local  circumstances,  the  sub¬ 
scribers  will  necessarily  be  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  characters  of  the 
applicants,  and  w’hich  latter  circum¬ 
stance  will  likewise  afford  to  them,  or 
to  their  wives,  the  ojjportunity  of  oc¬ 
casionally  contributing  to  the  domestic 
comforts  of  the  poor  labouring  under 
sickness  and  disease. 

The  publicity  thus  given  to  charit-' 
able  institutions  w'ould,  by  demonstrat¬ 
ing  their  usefulness  to  the  subscribers, 
induce  many  to  add  to  their  donations; 
and  others  to  become  subscribers  who 
were  before  doubtful  of  the  extensive 
benefit  they  thereby  rendered  sc>ciety, 
and,  in  addition  to  which,  it  wouUl 
lessen  that  degradation  of  spirit  which 
is  attributed  to  receiving  j)arochial  re¬ 
lief  ;  for,  it  must  be  apparent  to  most 
men,  that  when  the  mind  has  once 
determined  to  receive  such  parochial 
relief,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  Induce 
such  individual  to  return  to  habits  of 
labour  and  industry;  but  you.  Gentle-- 
men,  to  whom  this  letter  is  addressed, 
are  belter  ucipininied  with  this  part  of 
my  communication  than  I  can  have 
any  pretensions  to. 
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The  case  of  the  industrious  sick  me¬ 
chanic  and  labourer  is  one  that  ought 
to  awaken  the  feelings  of  all  men,  and 
l  am  quite  sure  that  1  have  now  only 
to  request  a  patient  and  attentive  pe¬ 
rusal  of  this  letter,  and  of  the  plan 
suggested,  to  the  Gentlemen  to  whom 
it  is  addressed,  to  insure  its  adoption,  or 
the  adoption  of  some  other  to  answer 
the  end  in  view. 

A.  Copland  Hutchinson’. 


Mr.  Urban,  JVest  Square,  May  7. 

S  you  have  occasionally  honored 
my  Latin  versification  with  a 
place  in  your  valuable  Miscellany,  per- 
liaps  you  may  likewise  grant  admission 
to  the  following  French  lines,  which  I 
penned  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving 
to  a  foreign  Correspondent  an  idea  of 
our  English  ballad-metre. — They  are 
a  paraphrase  of  two  stanzas  in  Bishop 
Percy’s  Hermit  of  JVarkworthy 

Yours,  &c.  John  Carey. 

Dark  was  the  night,  and  wild  the  storm, 
And  loud  the  torrent’s  roar ; 

And  loud  the  sea  was  heard  to  dash 
Against  the  distant  shore. 

“  Musing  on  man's  weak,  hapless  state, 

The  lonely  Hermit  layj 
When,  lo !  he  heard  a  female  voice 
I>ament  in  sore  dismay.” 

La  sombre  nult,  d’un  voile  epais. 

La  nature  a  couvert ; 

Le  courroux  des  vents  d(lchain(5s 
Retentit  dans  les  airs  ; 

Le  bruit  du  torrent  furieux 
Fait  mugir  les  for^ts  ; 

La  raer,  grondant  en  sons  afiFreux, 
j  Bat,  au  loin,  les  rochers. 


Pendant  oe  fracas  cffroyable— - 
En  son  ohscur  r<^duit, 

L’Ermite,  seul,  in^branlable, 

D’un  doux  repos  jouit. 

Tandis  qu’,  en  son  dsprit  serein, 

Le  pieux  Solitaire 
Repasse  des  faibles  humains 
Le  sort  plein  de  mis^re, 

Soudaln,  la  voix  d’une  affligde 
Vient  alarmer  ses  sens, 

Qui  plaint  sa  triste  destinde 
En  lugubres  accens. 

Allow  me,  Mr.  Urban,  to  add  (from 
Burmann’s  Antholoy^iaf  2,  306)  a 
pretty  little  epigram,  with  my  imita¬ 
tion. 

A  Dove's  Nest  in  a  Helmet. 

Mllitis  in  galea  nidum  feedre  columhae. — 
Apparet,  Marti  quam  sit  arnica  Venus. 

Imitation. 

Lo!  in  the  warrior’s  helm  the  nestling  dove  ! 
To  Mars  so  partial  is  the  Queen  of  love  ! 

Mr.  Urban,  Nottingham,  May  1. 

HE  practical  economy  of  Steam 
power  is  already  so  fully  proved 
by  its  universal  adoption  in  our  min¬ 
ing  districts,  in  our  manufictories,  and 
on  board  our  packets,  as  to  afford  de¬ 
monstrative  evidence  of  the  numerous, 
hut  yet  unforeseen  advantages  which 
might  daily  be  derived  from  its  ge¬ 
neral  application  to  our  inland  con¬ 
veyance  *. 

By  the  establishment  of  a  General 
Iron  Railway  in  a  direct  line,  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  the  capital  and  the  ma¬ 
nufacturing  towns  and  principal  cities 
might  be  reduced  one  quarter,  and  in 
many  cases  one-third,  instead  of  the 
ridiculously  winding  course  the  stage 
and  mail  coaches  now  daily  run. 

The  permanent  prosperity  which 


*  Although  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  steam  has  been  extensively  applied  to  the  pro- 
I  pelling  of  vessels  on  water,  yet  a  knowledge  of  its  capabilities  for  this  purpose  is  of  old 
I  date.  As  far  back  as  the  21st  of  Dec.  1786,  Mr.  Jonathan  Hulls  took  out  a  patent  for 
i  *  A  new  invented  Machine  for  carrying  Vessels  or  Ships  out  of  or  into  any  Harbour,  Port, 
or  River,  against  Wind  or  Tide,  or  in  a  Calm,’  and  in  the  following  year  he  published  a 
pamphlet  at  London,  which  is  now  extremely  rare,  detailing  at  length  the  nature  of  his 
I  invention.  In  the  introduction  to  his  jmrophlet  Mr.  H.  prophetically  remarks,  ‘  there  is 
I  one  great  hardship  lies  too  commonly  upon  those  wlio  propose  to  advance  some  new  though 
useful  scheme  for  the  public  benefit ;  the  world  abounding  more  in  rash  censure  than  in  a 
i  candid  and  unprejudiced  estimation  of  things  ;  if  a  person  does  not  answer  tlieir  expectation 
:  in  every  point,  instead  of  friendly  treatment  for  good  intentions,  he  too  often  meets  with 
i  ridicule  and  contempt.’  We  are  willing  to  think  that  there  is  less  of  this  ungenerous  feel- 
!  ing  to  be  met  with  now-a-days  than  formerly;  and  yet  even  at  the  present  time  how  many 
are  the  projects  of  genius  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  which  lie  thrown  aside  and  contemned? 

;  How  can  we  be  certain  that  our  children’s  children  may  not  have  as  much  cause  to  wonder 
i  at  the  stupidity  of  their  grandsires  in  not  adopting  some  palpable  improvements  revealed  to 
'  them,' as  we  have  to  wonder  at  the  stupidity  of  ours  in  leaving  untried  si)  fair  an  invention  as 
I  the  steam-boat  ? — Mechanic's  Magaxinc,  No,  VH.  Oct,  1  1,  1823. 
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would  arise  to  commerce  from  this  ra¬ 
pid  communication  would  soon  be 
felt  in  every  corner  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  The  mails  from  London  to  Man¬ 
chester,  Liverpool,  and  Ixeds,  mi"ht 
be  conveyed  within  the  space  of  twelve 
hours,  and  those  to  Glasgow  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  within  twenty-four.  The  ordi¬ 
nary  stage-coaches,  caravans,  and  ve¬ 
hicles,  for  the  conveyance  of  every  de¬ 
scription  of  merchandise,  might  also 
be  transported  on  the  same  improved 
principle. 

The  farmer  would  also  greatly  par¬ 
ticipate  in  this  national  improvement ; 
the  land  now  required  to  feed  his 
horses  might  be  cultivated  for  other 
purposes  far  more  profitable;  the  va¬ 
rious  products  of  the  farm,  as  well  as 
live-stock  of  every  kind,  might  be  con¬ 
veyed  to  any  market,  and  manures 
brought  back,  without  employing  a 
single  horse,  in  one-half  the  time  and 
at  one-half  the  expense  now  incurred. 

The  introduction  of  fresh  fish 
throughout  the  interior  of  the  king¬ 
dom  would  open  a  source  of  trade  to 
numerous  individuals,  and  very  essen¬ 
tially  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  our  fisheries,  as  well  as  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  new  ones.  This  branch 
of  commerce  requires  most  particular 
attention  on  account  of  its  forming  a 
valuable  nursery  for  seamen. 

The  inhabitants  of  London  might 
be  regularly  supplied  with  coal  on 
comparatively  reasonable  terms  (were 
their  markets  thrown  open  to  the  free 
competition  of  trade),  instead  of  la¬ 
bouring  under  the  most  abominable 
extortion  as  they  now  do  :  the  many 
disadvantages  attending  the  coal-trade 
in  London  are  sufficiently  apparent  in 
the  expense  of  vessels,  seamen’s  wages, 
protracted  voyages,  insurance,  tonnage 
dues,  light  dues,  &c.  ^c.  and  it  should 
also  be  remembered  that  vessels  in  this 
trade  generally,  I  believe,  return  from 
London  in  ballast;  whereas  coal-wag¬ 
gons  coming  to  London  on  rail-ways 
might  obtain  lading  on  return  to  all 
the  populous  districts  through  which 
they  might  pass.  One  gang  of  coal- 
waggons,  carrying  the  full  freight  of 
a  vessel,  might  be  forwarded  from 
Newcastle  to  London  in  three  days 
by  the  simple  expense  of  one  steam- 
engine  :  but  the  manifold  benefits 
which  this  measure  would  throw  open 
to  the  general  commerce  of  London, 
and  throughout  the  interior  of  the 
country,  can  only  be  justly  appreci¬ 
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ated  when  they  become  known  and 
understood.  It  remains  only  to  know 
the  exact  amount  of  capital  required 
in  order  to  shew  the  feasibility  of  this 
scheme;  and  on  this  head,  if  we  reckon 
each  sivsrle  rail-way  at  two  thousand 
pounds  per  mile,  and  allow  two  rail¬ 
ways  for  vehicles  going  down,  and  two 
rail -ways  for  those  returning,  the 
whole  sum  per  mile  would  be  eight 
thousand  pounds  ;  in  order,  however, 
to  guard  against  contingent  expenses, 
let  the  sum  be  stated  at  twelve  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  per  mile,  and  this,  1 
think,  the  most  experienced  engineers 
and  surveyors  will  allow  to  be  the 
very  extent.  The  distance  between 
London  and  Newcastle,  in  a  direct 
line,  will  be  about  200  miles,  which 
at  12,000/.  per  mile,  cost  of  the  rail¬ 
way,  will  amount  to  two  millions  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Taking,  for  a  calculation,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  chaldrons  of  coal  consumed  an¬ 
nually  in  London  to  be  two  millions, 
and  reckoning  the  toll  pef  rail-way  at 
five  shillings  only  per  chaldron,  for  the 
whole  distance  from  Newcastle  to 
London,  this  branch  of  commerce 
alone  would  yield  a  revenue  of  five 
hundred  thousand  jwuncls  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  rail-way,  without  tak-' 
ing  into  account  the  nnmerous  daily 
vehicles  of  every  description  for  the 
conveyance  of  persons,  and  of  mer¬ 
chandise  of  every  kind. 

The  superior  facilities  and  advan¬ 
tages  which  rall-w'ays  w’ould  afford, 
when  compared  to  ordinary  turn¬ 
pike  roads  (with  all  their  recent  sci¬ 
entific  improvements,)  are  so  apparent 
that  it  may  truly  he  said  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation,  Eyes  have  they  but 
they  see  not ;  they  have  ears,  but  they 
hear  not !’’  There  are  not  less  than 
ten  thousand  steam-engines  employed 
daily  in  this  country,  but  not  one  is 
yet  applied  to  our  inland  conveyance; 
the  many  attempts  made  to  improve 
still  further  our  steam-engine,  instead 
of  a  due  application  of  its  present 
commanding  power  to  the  purpose 
now  recommended,  must,  one  would 
hope,  in  time,  disturb  the  lethargic 
slumbers  of  the  public,  who  are  hourly 
smarting  under  the  most  oppressive  tax 
upon  the  conveyance  of  persons  and 
merchandise. 

As  a  permanently  improving  source 
of  reveniie  to  our  capitalists,  this  plan 
would  have  no  parallel;  lire  diurnal 
returns,  at  the  most  moderate  toll 
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upon  each  vehicle,  would  annually 
jroduce  many  millions;  indeed,  no 
irnits  can  he  assigned  to  the  increase 
of  wealth  which  this  change  in  our 
inland  conveyance  might  produce; 
there  is  no  branch  of  agriculture,  no 
branch  of  commerce,  or  of  arts,  but 
would  partake  of  its  endless  prosperity, 
lu  support  of  this  statement,  it  is 
merely  necessary  to  remark  here,  that 
one  steam-engine,  on  an  improved  rail- 
iray,  would  draw  from  London  to 
Ldinburgh  three  stage-coaches,  (each 
carrying  twice  the  luggage  and  num- 
I  her  of  passengers  of  ordinary  coaches) 

1  in  thirty  hours,  which  now  require 
three  hundred  horses,  and  at  least 
fifty  hours  time  for  the  performance 
of  the  journev. 

For  further  information,  I  beg  to 
refer  to  my  fourth  erlition  of  “  Ob¬ 
servations  on  a  General  Iron  Rail¬ 
way,”  containing  plates  and  maps  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  plan. 

Jf  a  public  meeting  were  convened 
by  the  wealthy  merchants  and  capita¬ 
lists  of  the  Metropolis,  in  order  to  can- 
\ass  the  relative  properties  of  the 
scheme,  the  example  would  soon  be 
followed  in  the  nranirfacluring  dis¬ 
tricts  and  principal  cities,  and  the 
many  millions,  now  annually  squan¬ 
dered  away  in  purchasing  and  feeding 
unnccessarv  horses,  might  be  divided 
by  the  holders  of  shares  in  a  General 
Iron  Rail-way  Company,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  Branch  Companies  wliich 
would  he  established  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Yours,  &c.  Thomas  Gray. 


On  the  Variation  of  the  Dispersive 
Power  of  the  Atmosphere  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places  of  the  Earthy  and  at 
diff  ^.ren t  periods  of  Time. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  17. 

extraordinary  though  falia- 
X  cious  notion  of  a  Southern  mo¬ 
tion  in  the  Stars,  lately  agitated  in  the 
iRoyal  Society,  suggested  to  me  the 
lidea  of  submitting  the  following  hints; 
isince  the  apparent  Southern  motion 
levidenily  originated  in  overlooking  the 
refractional  correction  necessary  for 
Greenwich.  My  attention  having  been 
directed  towards  Aluiospheric  Pheno- 
ijmena  for  many  years  past,  the  subject 
fof  Refraction  naturally  presented  itself 
(as  one  which,  from  its  close  and  im- 
I  Gent.  Mag.  May)  1824. 
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mediate  relation  to  Astronomy,  could 
not  fail  to  engage  particular  attention, 
and  to  become  a  principal  object  of 
enquiry.  Always  impressed  with  an 
idea  of  its  importance,  1  have  not 
neglected  to  use  such  means  as  my 
varying  local  situations  at  different 
times  have  afforded,  to  ascertain  the 
varieties  in  the  refractive  powers  of 
tlie  atmosphere,  since  there  is  nothing 
more  manifest  than  tlial  this  branch 
of  celestial  pliilosophy  has  been  too 
much  neglected,  and  that  some  ano¬ 
malous  results  have  been  put  forth  in 
the  world  in  consequence  of  the  par¬ 
tial  and  otherwise  erroneous  applica¬ 
tion  of  tables  of  refraction  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  places  of  stars,  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  their  real  positions. 

When  I  speak  however  of  this  er¬ 
roneous  and  partial  application  of 
the  aforesaid  table,  it  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  more  explicit  in  order  to 
develope  any  nieanlng  to  the  metero- 
logical  reader,  Tlie  general  Tables  of 
Refraction  which  I  have  seen,  appear 
to  me  to  be  founded  on  an  erroneous 
principle,  and  to  presuppose  the  quan¬ 
tities  wliich  it  is  necessary  to  subtract 
to  be  the  same  all  over  the  globe ; 
whereas  the  refractive  power  of  the 
atmosphere  is  so  exceedingly  different 
at  different  places,  that  very  accurate 
tables  of  mean  refraction  ought  to  be 
constructed  for  every  individual  Ob¬ 
servatory  which  may  be  at  any  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  the  others.  If 
this  had  been  already  done,  I  suspect 
a  much  greater  difference  would  have 
been  found  than  is  commonly  ima¬ 
gined  between  the  tables  made  out  for 
different  observatories. 

Another  consideration  is  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  refractive  properties  of 
the  atmosphere  at  different  times ^  even 
in  the  same  place.  The  various  co¬ 
lours  produced  at  different  times,  when’ 
the  reflected  light  of  the  sun  and  clouds 
is  refracted  in  its  j-iassage  to  the  earth, 
shews  the  great  importance  of  this  ob¬ 
servation  ;  for  the  same  temporary  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  atmosphere  would 
aflect  the  apparent  jdace  of  the  stars  at 
night. 

The  above  observation  leads  to  ano¬ 
ther  equally  important: — The  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  light  of  certain  stars  is  es¬ 
sentially  different  from  that  of  others^ 
and  this  will  cause  a  difference  in  their 
apparent  place,  and  render  necessary 

the 
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application  of  a  different  correc- 
Ipn.  Thus  Arcturus,  Aldebaran, 
and  tile  red  stars,  are  less  refrangible 
Sirius,  Procyon,  Lyra,  Ca- 
^^LA,and  the  white  stars  in  general. 
5^,  The  abov'e  circumstances  duly  con¬ 
sidered  will  explain  the  great  dispro- 
portioa  in  the  results  of  different  ob¬ 
servations  on  particular  stars,  and 
sliews  the  necessity  of  some  further 
corrections  to  be  adopted  in  general. 
Yours,  &c.  T.  F. 

*"■  . * 

Mr.  Urban-, 

S  Clionas  has  answered  my  letter 
regarding  his  ingenious  and  new 
notions  of  the  death  of  Richard  the 
Second,  rather  as  if  sore  at  the  observa¬ 
tions  made  by  me,  jxjrinit  me  to  make 
a  few  remarks  uj>on  his  letter;  and 
first,  to  notice  the  candid  and  fair  way 
in  vvhich  .he  quotes  my  remarks,  “  that 
the  bad  title  of  Henry  the  Fourth  kept 
his  reign,  and  that  of  his  successors 
unquiet,  till  the  Crown  fell  to  the 
House  of  York. Now  “  Clionas,”  in 
bis  usual  ingenious^w ay,  builds  upon 
tlfis  plain  passage  the  following  stric¬ 
tures,  and  exact  (juotations;  no  doubt 
raeaning,  in  limnie,  to  throw  his  op¬ 
ponent  en  mauvaise  odeur ;  (he  says) 
3.1  purposely  pass  over  the  important 
information  he  affords  us,  that  the 
Crown  fell  from  the  House  of  Lancas¬ 
ter  to  the  House  of  York,  presuming 
that  it  is  not  paiticularly  new'  to  your 
readers.’’  With  one  who  uses  his  iro¬ 
nical  weapons  with  so  much  force, 
and  truth,  and  admirable  dexterity,  it 
may,  indeed,  seem  folly  to  engage;  hut 
stubborn  facts  may  prove  rather  too 
hstrd  for  even  “Clionas.”  To  proceed; 
“  Clionas”  seems  to  think  that  the  only 
wgy  a  [wisoner  has  of  being  cautious 
against  poison,  is  to  refuse  all  food  ; 
forgetting;  that  a  prisoner  may  shew  his 
caution  by  the  selection  of  bis  food, 
and  even  by  the  putting  the  matter  to 
tfre  test,  of  having  it  previously  tasted 
by  the  jailor,  whose  refusal  would  at 
once  shew  the  nature  of  his  office;  for 
Richard  being  in  the  vwy  of  plotting 
and  forming  plans  (as  “  Clionas”  quotes 
Henry’s  words),  shews  he  was  not  so 
far  withheld  from  notice  as  to  be  un¬ 
able  to  give  any  publicity  to  what  was 
attempted  against  him. 

Pornfret  is  about  l()0  miles  from 
London,  and  therefore  (even  in  those' 
days,  when  mail  coaches  were  un¬ 
known)  ten  or  fourteen  days  cannot 
(merely  to  suit  “  Clionas”)  be  taken 
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for  the  fair  return  of  a  Royal  Post  or 
Courier;  we  have  ample  proof  of  very 
great  celerity  in  many  journey^  about 
the  time  in  question;  and  indeed  th^rc 
can  be  no  reason  for  assigning  ghy 
great  difference  to  equestrian  di?{xnch 
from  what  we  now  enjoy.  Robert 
Bruce  made  his  escape  from  Lon'rfofi 
to  Airshire  in  four  days;  and  Charles 
the  Sixth,  and  his  brother  the  DuTte  of 
Orleans,  travelled  from  Montpellier  to 
Paris,  by  cross  roads,  equally  fast;  we 
may  therefore  give  four  days  in  place 
of  fourteen,  as  an  ample  allowance  for 
the  3U0  miles  in  question. 

What  “  Clionas”  means  by  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  Richard’s  skull,  is  more 
than  we  can  guess  at.  WTen  his  body 
was  exhibited  in  Cheapside,  it  was 
guarded  with  royal  pomp,  and  his  head 
reclined  upon  a  black  velvet  cushion  ; 
so  of  course  the  state  of  his  skull 
could  not^^be  publicly  examined.  If 
“  Clionas”  alluded  to  any  aftcr-exnmj- 
nation,  and  calls  that  convincing  evi~ 
dence,  “surely  he  forgets  that  a  pole-axe 
may^fall  upon  many  mortal  parts  of  a 
man’s  body  besides  his  skull  ;  but  w’e 
know  of  no  fact  regarding  the  exami¬ 
nation  to  which  “  Clionas”  may  al¬ 
lude.  As  to  the  state  of  Richard’s 
health,  it  can,  in  the  absence  of  the 
medical  bulletins  of  the  day,  only  be 
inferred  from  contingent  circumstances. 
Now  the  pages,  which  (though  less, 
full  of  ingenious  and  new  Surmises 
than  those  of  “  Clionas”)  are  held  as 
of  the  best  authenticity  of  modern 
English  historians,  state  sueh  a  vi¬ 
gorous  resistance  by  Hichard  to  Extdn 
and  his  men,  sonic  of  whom  were 
slain,  as  no  ma n” could  rriak^,  unlcsS'a 
strong  and  healthy  man.  may 

likevi^ise  quote  the  long  journey  iu,ba(r 
weather,  w-hich  he  made  on  liotsebaclc 
to  Pornfret;  and  as  to  the  mode  ni 
which  his  deposition  affected  him,  the 
whole  account  of  his  conduct  to  Henry, 
when  first  seized  by  that  prinCe,  shews 
a  great  degree  of  apathy.  As  to  the 
quotation  from  Froissart,  it  is  suhs/an- 
tinliy  correct,  ns  I  gave  it;  though' 
perhaps  (as  it  was  from  memory) 
“  Clionas  ’’  may  have  ingeuiefiis grounds 
to  cavil  on  some  difference  of  expres¬ 
sion  :  but  what  man  will  join  “  CH- 
onas” in puttingany  value Upon  IIcDry’s 
expression  of  hig  inrenfroh  **  not  io 
})ut  Richard  to  death,  uiileskbe 
against  him,  and  then  feeding’hi'^'fal- 
con,  ^nd  forgetting  all \t\  feed ?Sgh lib'.” 
How  could  any  man  knoivwhaf  Henry' 

forgot 
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forgot  or  not?  but  **  Clionas’*  thinks 
it  not  candid^  not  to  state  every  thing 
I'roissart  stated  on  this  subject;  if  so, 
a  long  treatise,  and  not  a  letter  lit  for  a 
Magazine,  must  Iiave  been  the  vehicle. 

Clionas”  proceeds  (after  a  laudable 
doubt  about  the  meaning  of  my  asser¬ 
tion)  to  investigate  the  disputes  or  as¬ 
sertions  of  the  historians  who  wrote  up 
to  140’1  i  that  is,  for  62  years  after 
Richard’jS  death ;  and  here  he  is  very 
unfortuuate,  for  Fabian  (who  wrote 
soon  after  l46l)  states  the  fact  as  a 
murder  hy  ExLon;  while  Walsinghain, 
who  w'as  historiographer  to  Henry  VI. 
80  far  saves  Henry  the  Fourth,  by  as¬ 
signing  the  death  to  grief ;  no  doubt 
from  partiality  to  his  master’s  grand¬ 
father.  Harding  states  the  death  as 
violent ;  and  the  majority  qf  the  French 
writers  (as  “  Clionas”  himself  says) 
ascribe  the  death  to  murder.  Now 
these  last  will  (as  being  of  no  party, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  theatre 
of  action)  be  probably  held  as  the  best 
evidence ;  for  the  partiality  which 
“  Clionas”  surmises,  is  a  mere  chi¬ 
mera.  Henry  the  Fourth  was -a  great 
favourite  in  Paris,  and  liv^ed  long  at 
the  Croix  de  Tivoir  there,  a  pensioner 
of  the  French  Court ;  and  the  contem¬ 
porary  writers  had  no  cause  to  blacken 
Henry,  in  order  to  please  a  Court 
which  cared  very  little  about  what 
they  wrote  on  the  subject.  In  fact, 
Henry  the  Fourth  was  a  prince  ex¬ 
tremely  admired,  and  popular  before 
his  usurpation ;  and  a  good  sovereign 
(as  was  llichard  the  Third)  after  being 
an  usurper ;  and  Richard  the  Second 
was  so  dispised  for  his  misgovernment, 
and  detested  for  his  cruelty,  and  the 
murder  of  his  own  uncle  the  Duke  of 
Glocester,  that  the  mere  deposition 
would  never  have  blackened  Henry’s 
good  fame;  but  the  murder  has  sent 
him  down  in  a  veiy  diflerent  point  of 
view.  To  conclude,  we  beg  to  say 
that  what  we  meant  when  we  have 
stated  things  as  “  known  facls^'  &c. 
\Sffacls  which  the  best  historians  are 
agreed  ujxin  in  our  own  times,  after 
comparing  the  historians  of  the  period 
in  question  :  nor  do  we  wish  to  pass 
over  the  account  given  by  Shakspearc 
((who  is  a  very  correct  English  histo¬ 
rian),  and  who,  with  less  ingenuity,  is, 
we  think,  considerably  more  a  matter- 
mf-fact  man  (though  a  poet)  than 

Clionas”  seems  to  be. 

Au  reste,  as  the  French  say,  “  Clio- 
inas  ”  seems  just  as  partial  tb  his  hobby 
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the  Creton  manuscript,  which  we 
never  saw,  as  he  guesses  rightly,  as  We 
are  to  honest  Froissart ;  who  after  all 
w^as  too  good  a  courtier  to  forget  that 
kings  had  long  hands,  and  of  course 
was  careful  to  keep  as  clear  of  the 
effects  of  their  ill-will  as  possible; 
which  policy  makes  him  often  what  is 
termed  a  trimmer;  and  his  ideas  of 
morality  very  equivocal  and  contra¬ 
dictory  in  every  thing  in  which  such 
weighty  personages  as  Henry  the 
F'ourth,  Gaston  of  Foix,  &c.  &c.  &c. 
are  concerned  as  agents.  Being  tired 
of  so  much  discussion,  de  minimis,  ,we 
hope  that  Clionas”  will,  with  us, 
see  the  propriety  of  our  grounding  our 
arms,  till  some  more  important  duty 
calls  upon  us  to  take  the  field,  of  which, 
indeed,  he  has  given  a  kind  of  promise; 
probably  presuming  that  his  letter  was 
unanswerable,  and  that  he  had  given 
us  the  coup  de  grace. 

Yours,  &c.  H.  R.  D. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  1. 

At  a  recent  sale  by  auction,  I  pur¬ 
chased  a  splendid  copy  in  royal 
quarto,  entitled,  “  Metamorphoses 
d’Ovide,  en  rondeaux,  imprimez  et  en- 
richis  de  figures  par  ordre  de  sa  Ma- 
jeste,  et  dediez  k  Monseigneur  Le 
Dauphin.  A  Paris,  de  I’imprimerie 
royale,  par  les  soins  de  Sebastien  Mabre 
Cramoisy,  imprimeur  de  sa  Majestd,  et 
directeur  de  son  imprime'rie  royale, 
1670.’^  This  magnificent  and  costly 
edition  is  introduced  to  the  literary 
world  with  all  the  advantages  of  superb 
embellishment,  together  with  a  formal 
letter  to  Benserade  himself,  dated  1 
Nov.  1674,  from  Charles  Le  Brun, 
first  painter  to  the  King  of  France,  in 
the  Augustan  administrations  of  Riche¬ 
lieu  and  Mazarin.  For  writing  and 
printing  these  pretty  trifles,  the  poet 
became  with  equal  injustice  the  idol 
of  court  applause,  and  the  butt  of  invi¬ 
dious  satire.  Not  aware  that  the  very 
pointed  Jew  d’ esprit  which  I  find  writ¬ 
ten  at  the  464th  page  in  an  old  cha¬ 
racter,  has  ever  been  published,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  transmitting  it  to  you 
for  the  amusement  of  my  fellow- 
readers  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine. 

A  l’inimitable  Benserade. 

A  La  Fontaine  ok  s’enyvre  Boileau, 

Le  grand  Corneille  et  le  sacr^  troupeau 
De  ces  auteurs  que  I’on  ne  trouve  guerre 
Un  bon  rimeur  doit  boirel  pleine  equiere : 
S’il  veut  donner  un  bon  tout  au  Rondeau. 

Quoique 
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Quolquc  j'en  bolve  aussi  peu  qu’un  moineau, 
Cher  Bens(  ratle,  il  faut  te  satisfaire, 

T’en  ^crire  un,  si  c’est  porter  de  I’eau 

A  La  F  ontaine. 


tes  Rondeaux  un  livre  tout  nouveau 
A  hjen  des  geus  n’a  pas  eu  I’art  de  plaire  : 
Mals  quant  i  inoi  j'en  trouve  tout  fort  beau, 
Papier,  dorure,  iinaj^es,  caruct^re, 

Hormis  les  vers  qu’il  faillolt  laisser  faire 

A  La  Fontaine. 


That  frivolons  nation  in  which  the 
author  of  these  lines  flourished,  can 
best  appreciate  their  value,  liy  us 
they  may  he  tasted  rather  than  approv¬ 
ed  ;  in  fact,  like  the  light  wines  of 
France,  they  would  lose  their  zest  hy 
transfusion  into  a  foreign  vehicle,  for 
all  their  spirit  would  evaporate  in  the 
process.  B.* 
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West  India  Slavery. 

Mr.  Urban,  15. 

Your  readers  must  not  take  alarm 
at  the  title  of  this  article,  as  I 
shall  trouble  them  with  few  observa¬ 
tions  tnx)n  Mr.  FrsnER’s  copious  re¬ 
ply  to  my  letter  at  p.  224.  1  leave  to 

them  the  decision  of  the  question  with 
perfect  confidence.  However  feebly  1 
may  have  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
West  Indians,  it  possesses  an  inherent 
strength  and  justice,  which  the  answer 
of  my  opponent  has  certainly  not  im¬ 
paired,  and  I  now  willingly  resign 
your  pages  to  the  lar  more  interesting 
topics  of  Cromlechs  and  Cathedrals. 

Mr.  Fi  SHER  is  an  advocate  i'orfree 
labour  in  the  Colonies ; — has  he  ever 
tried  the  experiment,  and  has  it  suc¬ 
ceeded  ?  It  has  been  tried,  and  it  has 
failed  most  lamentably.  One  fact  is 
worth  a  bushel  of  theories;  and  the 
following  letter,  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
.loshua  Steele’s  system  of  Copyhold 
Labour  in  Barbadoes,  is  given,  as  com¬ 
ing  from  an  eye^vnlness.  Mr.  Steele’s 
svxsteni  has  been  highly  eulogized  by 
Mr.  Clarkson,  the  Edinburgh  Review’- 
trs,  and  Mr.  Cropper,  but  not  one  of 
them  has  seen  what  Mr.  Sealy  thus 
describes  from  personal  knowledge. 


Bristol^  Feb.  26,  1824. 

“  1  have  lately  met  with  a  most  ingenious 
statement  by  Mr.  T.  Clarkson,  which  is  ad¬ 
mirably  calculated  to  impose  on  all  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  the 
case.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Joshua  Steele’s  Co¬ 
pyhold  System  in  Barbadoes. 

“It  so  happened  that  I  resided  on  the 
nearest  adjoining  estate  to  Mr.  Steele’s, 
and  superintended  the  management  of  it 
myself  for  many  years.  I  had  therefore  a 
far  better  opportunity  of  forming  an  opi¬ 


nion  than  Mr.  Clarkson  can  have.  He  has 
read  Mr.  Steele’s  account — I  witnessed  the 
operation  and  effects  of  his  plans.  The  re¬ 
sults  have  since  spoken  fur  themselves,  and 
the  following  statement  may  be  relied  On. 
Any  one  judging  from  Mr.  Clarkson’s  pub¬ 
lication,  would  conclude  tliat  the  resident 
proprietors,  attorneys  to  absentees,  and  ma¬ 
nagers  in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes,  must  be 
the  most  blind,  ignorant,  and  perverse  jwo- 
ple  in  the  universe,  seeing  tliat  they  would 
not  adopt  Mr.  Steele’s  plans,  and  that  even 
that  most  powerful  of  all  human  excite¬ 
ments,  self-interest,  failed  to  operate  upon 
them.  But  if,  instead  of  relying  upon  Mr. 
Clarkson’s  account  of  that  system,  we  were 
to  suppose  the  very  reverse,  we  should  he 
more  likely  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  Mr. 
Clarkson  tells  us,  ‘that  it  was  attended  with 
considerable  advantage  (in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view)  to  Mr.  Steele,  and  most  agreeable 
to  the  negroes.’  I  am  reauly  to  make  great 
allowance  for  Mr.  Clarkson.  He  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  misled  by  Mr.  Steele’s  plausi¬ 
bility.  That  gentleman,  like  many  of  our 
philosophers  and  enthusiasts  of  the  present 
day,  was  visionary  and  theoretical.  He 
made  a  great  figure  in  his  study  with  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  whilst  more  tlian  one-third  • 
of  liis  land  was  actually  overrun  with  bushes, 
and  his  cane-fields  and  provision-grounds 
always  grassy  and  in  bad  order.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  one  of  the  largest  and  most  season¬ 
able  plantations,  in  a  delightful  part  of  the 
island.  With  all  these  advantages,  his  es¬ 
tate  was  never  in  as  good  order  as  those  in 
the  same  neighbourhood,  and  the  crops  were 
neither  adequate  to  the  size  and  resources 
of  the  estate,  nor  in  proportion  to  those  of 
other  estates  in  the  same  part  of  the  island. 
The  copyhold  system  was  noxious  to  the 
slaves,  because  the  power  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  ignorant  and  unfeeling  ne¬ 
groes,  slaves  like  themselves,  frequently 
governed  by  motives  of  private  pique  and 
secret  malice.  This  could  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  , jealousies  and  heart-burnings  among 
them.  They  were  paid  for  the  work  which 
they  actually  performed,  not  in  the  currency 
of  the  Island,  but  in  copper-pence,  which 
would  not  pass  out  of  the  plantation,  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  lay  them  all  out  in  the 
estate.  To  avoid  this  regulation,  they  would 
purchase  articles  from  the  plantation  store- 
keej>«r,  and  sell  them  again  to  the  neigli- 
bouring  negroes,  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  money  of  the  island.  Finally,  after 
an  experiment  of  30  years  under  Mr.  Steele 
and  his  executor  Mr.  F.  Bell,  JMr.  Steele’s 
debts  remained  unpaid,  and  the  plantation 
was  sold  by  a  Decree  of  the  Court  of  Clran- 
cery.  After  the  debts  and  costs  of  svilt  were 
paid,  very  little  remained  out  of  45,000/,  to 
go  to  the  residuary  legatees. 

“  ft  was  very  well  known  that  the  ne¬ 
groes  rejoiced  when  the  change  took  place, 
and  thanked  their  God  that  they  were  re¬ 
lieved 
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lleved  from  the  copyhold  system.  Such 
was  the  final  result  and  success  that  attend¬ 
ed  this  system  which  has  been  so  much  eu¬ 
logized  by  iVIr,  Clarkson.” 

“  My  residence  adjoined  Mr.  Steele’s  es¬ 
tate  ;  and  os  the  copyholders  did  not  grow 
enough  food  for  their  own  consumption,  I 
for  many  years  undertook  to  plant  a  largo 
field  of  Mr.  Steele’s  land  in  Guinea  Corn, 
a  moiety  of  which,  when  reaped  annually, 
was  allowed  to  me  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
labour  of  planting,  reaping,  &c.  I  had 
therefore  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
management  under  the  copyhold  system. 
After  tlie  estate  was  sold,  and  the  system 
changed,  1  had  equally  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  management ;  and  certainly 
the  manifest  improvement  was  strong  evi¬ 
dence  in  favour  of  the  change.  Fields  which 
had  been  covered  with  bushes  for  a  series 
of  years,  w’ere  brought  into  cultivation,  and 
the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  was  in  some 
years  more  than  doubled  under  the  new  ma¬ 
nagement.  The  provision  crops  also  were 
abundant ;  consequently,  the  negroes  and 
stock  were  amply  provided  for. 

“  If  Mr.  Clarkson,  or  any  other  person, 
should  doubt  the  correctness  of  what  I  have 


advanced,  they  may  apply  to  the  records  in 
the  Secretary’s  and  Master’s  in  Chancery’s 
Offices  in  Barbadoes,  where  what  I  have 
asserted  will  be  fully  confirmed. 

“  I  am,  &c.  &c.  HtNRY  Sealy.” 

Mr.  Fisher  talks  of  the  law  recog- 
nizing,  but  not  sanctioning  or  approv¬ 
ing  of  slavery.  If  he  will  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  through  the  Statute 
Book  from  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  he 
will  find  that  he  is  grievously  mistaken, 
and  should  he  not  wish  to  undergo  this 
labour,  he  will  find  in  Mr.  Barham’s 
Pamphlet,  at  p.  2(3,  &c.  a  few  facts 
which  may  induce  him  to  alter  his 
opinion.  S.  D. 


Mr.  Urb.4N,  May  b. 

N  your  Volume  for  last  year  you 
did  me  the  favour  to  insert  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  four  British  Hirun- 
dines.  1  herewith  send  for  your  inser¬ 
tion  one  of  the  celebrated  esculent 
Swallow  of  China,  the  Hirundo  Eseu- 
lenta,o(  Linnaeus  and  his  followers. 


I  must  beg  however  to  observe  here, 
that  1  do  not  consider  tliis  bird  as  pro¬ 
perly  an  hirundo  ;  but  since  the  subdi¬ 
visions  of  that  genus  made  by  some  na¬ 
turalists  have  not  been  generally  adopt¬ 
ed,  it  is  better  to  continue  to  register 
the  bird  under  its  old  name.  This 
bird  is  remarkable  for  the  kind  of  nests 
it  makes  :  they  are  composed  of  mate- 
I  rials  of  a  gelatinous  kind,  which  the 
I  bird  collects  in  maritime  situations, 

1  and  which  the  Chinese  consider  a 
i  great  delicacy  when  boiled.  The  Sea- 
i  (jualm^  the  Mollusca^  and  the  Agal^ 


a  glutinous  sea  plant,  are  the  sub¬ 
stances  chiefly  employed  by  this  bird 
to  compose  its  nest.  The  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  this  species  has  never  been 
fully  developed,  nor  is  it  much  known, 
but  the  circumstance  of  its  nest  being 
so  great  a  luxury  renders  the  few  par¬ 
ticulars  we  have  been  able  td  collect 
of  some  general  interest.  T.  F. 

Mr.  U RBAN,  Retfordy  May  7. 

iT  is  highly  probable  that  it  was  in 
the  power  of  Mr.  J.  Lawrence  of 
Somerses  Town  to  have  produced  some 

well- 


42^  Epitaph  at  Edmonton- 

well'^uthentlcated  evidence  of  the  ripe¬ 
ness  of  intellect  of  the  Cow-boy,  n>en- 
tioned  by  him  in  the  detail  of  Mi¬ 
nor  Correspondence,  at  page  194,  lor 
March  last,  but  the  instance  lie  has 
given  totally  fails. 

As  conjectured  by  your  Correspond¬ 
ent,  Mr.  G.  Yatks,  probability  would 
not  favour  the  supposition,  that  the 
Stratford  inscription  should  have  met 
the  eye  of  so  humble  ou  individual  in 
so  remote  a  place — yet  the  original  was 
accessible  to  everyone  that  could  read  ; 
being  given  in  a  work  of  great  cele¬ 
brity  in  its  day,  printed  nearly  two  cen¬ 
turies  ago;  and  it  will  also  satisfy  Mr. 
Yates’s  enquiring  mind,  that  the 
verses  painted  on  the  walls  of  Trinity 
Chapel  (discovered  in  1804)  were  only 
transcripts  of  some  lines  engraven  on 
brass  in  Edmonton  Church,  w’hich 
JVeever  in  his  work,  entitled  “  An- 
tient  Funeral  Monuments,’’  &c.  print¬ 
ed  in  1631  (page  534)  says,  were  then 
remaining  on  a  tomb-stone,  thought  by 
some  to  have  been  for  one  of  the  an- 
tient  and  honourable  family  of  the 
Mandevills  ;  by  others,  for  one  of  the 
noble  family  of  the  Darcies ;  but 
which  Lysons,  with  more  probability, 
supposes  (from  the  coat  of  arms  deli¬ 
neated  by  Norden)  i.o  be  the  tomb  of 
Adam  Francis  wbo  purchased  the  Ma¬ 
nor  [of  Edmonton],  or  his  nephew  Sir 
Adam. 

The  lines,  as  given  by  Weever,  are 
below,  but  I  am  unable  to  account  for 
the  nearly  similar  variations  from  them 
in  the  Stratford  and  Beaumont-Hall 
Paintings,  which  tend  in  my  opinion 
to  lower  the  strength  and  beauty  of  the 
original. 

Erth  goyth  upon  erth  as  mold  upon  mold 
Erth  goyth  upon  erth  al  glysteryng  in  gold 
As  thogh  erth  to  erth  ner  turne  shold 
And  yet  must  erth  to  erth  soner  then  he 
wold.” 

Yours,  &c.  Investigator. 

On  Metropolitan  Courts  of 
Requests. — No.  V. 

T  would  perhaps  be  necessary  to  ap¬ 
point  a  Deputy  to  assist  the  Pre¬ 
sident  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
his  office,  in  order  that  the  public 
might  sustain  no  inconvenience,  if  ill¬ 
ness,  or  any  other  unavoidable  cause, 
prevented  the  President’s  attendance, 
or  if  the  business  in  the  Court  at  any 
one  time  was  too  great  for  one  Court 
to  determine ;  in  which  case  the  De- 
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puty,  or  Vice  President,  might  hold* 
another  Court  at  tho  same  time,  or* 
dispose  of  one  part  of  the  business  of 
the  Court,  such  as  granting  sum¬ 
monses,  deciding  upm  applications  Ibf 
an  extent  of  time  for  payment  of  the 
debt,  or  in  matters  relative  to  execu¬ 
tions,  concealments  of  goods,  and  coin-r 
mitmeats  to  prison. 

The  salary  of  the  Deputy  should  of. 
course  be  much  lower  than  that  of  the 
President,  probably  one-half  the  amount 
would  be  a  sufficient  remuneration ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  a  proper  person, 
a  man  of  ability  and  integrity  to  fill  the 
situation,  he  should  succeed  to  the 
higher  office  upon  a  vacancy,  if  his 
conduct  deserved  promotion.  A  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  rudiments  of  English  law 
and  equity  should  be  an  indispensable 
qualification,  and  care  should  be  taken 
in  the  selection  both  of  President  and 
Deputy  to  secure  not  only  a  person 
thus  qualified,  but  possessed  also  of. 
patient  discrimination,  of  a  cool  tem¬ 
per,  and  of  the  most  unbending  firm-^ 
ness ;  since  all  these  requisites  are 
equally  necessary  with  a  knowledge  of 
Jurisprudence.  In  a  Court  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  small  debts  much  injustice 
will  frequently  take  place  if  the  Court 
is  not  possessed  both  of  patience  and 
discrimination.  Persons  unused  to  nar¬ 
rate  any  circumstances  in  a  connected 
manner,  find,  it  scarcely  possible  to 
convey  to  the  mind  of  anoiner  the  pe¬ 
culiar  features  of  tiieir  cases;  embar¬ 
rassed  by  perhaps  the  novelty  of  the 
scene  in  which  they  are  engaged,  they 
cannot  state  their  case  with  perspicu¬ 
ity.  Many  interrogatories  are  required 
to  draw  the  facts  from  them,  and  much 
care  to  prevent  them  from  diverging 
from  the  case  before  them,  withouL 
confusing  their  ideas.  Nor  is  it  au 
easy  task  to  controul  the  sallies  of  an¬ 
ger  and  abuse  which  sometimes  take 
place  upon  these  occasions.  For  these 
reasons,  and  for  many  others  which 
will,  upon  consideration,  suggest  them¬ 
selves  to  every  sensible  mind;  patience, 
discrimination,  coolness,  and  firmness, 
ought  to  be,  together  with  incorrupt¬ 
ible  Integrity  and  undoubted  ability, 
essential  requisites  for  the  offices  cither 
of  President  or  Deputy  President  of  a 
Court  of  Requests. 

With  regard  to  the  Clerks,  nothing 
beyond  common  honesty  and  diligence 
need  be  required.  If  the  President  ex¬ 
ert  a  proper  degree  of  vigilance,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  the  Clerks  to  fail 
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in  either  of  these  qualifications.  The 
l>ooks  ought  to  be  frequently  inspect¬ 
ed,  and  the  Court  ever  open  to  receive 
any  complaint  against  itsolTicers.  The 
Clerks’  duty  would  of  course  be  chiefly 
]'^erformed  in  the  presence  of  the  Court, 
and  therefore  it  would  not  be  very  easy  to 
evade  the  rules  and  orders  of  the  Court 
if  the  President  bestowed  a  proper  de¬ 
gree  of  attention  upon  their  conduct. 

The  Bailifls  of  the  j)resent  Courts 
of  Requests  are  generally  suspected, 
whether  justly  or  not,  of  very  inij)roper 
conduct  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 
of  giving  information  to  persons  upon 
whom  they  may  have  processes  to  serve, 
of  delaying  to  serve  those  processes, 
and  of  many  other  flagrant  deviations 
from  rectitude.  So  strongly  does  this 
opinion  prevail  in  some  parts  of  the 
IVJetropolis,  that  particular  individuals 
are  mentioned  as  being  in  constant 
communication  with  these  officers  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  intimation 
upon  any  execution  being  sued  out 
against  them  ;  and  if  any  delay  take 
place  in  the  service  of  summonses,  it 
is  generally  attributed  to  a  concerted 
])lan  between  the  oflicers  and  the  party 
sued.  Another  practice  of  the  Bailifls 
is  to  make  use  of  their  officers  as  the 
means  of  obtaining  payment  of  debts, 
by  falsely  stating,  upon  some  occasions, 
even  that  they  have  a  warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  party,  in  their 
possession,  and  by  other  means  dis¬ 
graceful  both  to  themselves  and  the 
Court  to  which  they  belong.  It  is 
impossible  that  any  Court  of  Justice 
can  meet  with  due  respect,  or  that  jus¬ 
tice  itself  can  be  fairly  administered, 
if  conduct  such  as  this  be  tolerated  in 
the  establishment ;  therefore,  of  the 
new  Courts  of  Ptequests  the  utmost 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  moral 
characters  of  the  Bailifls  should  be  cer¬ 
tified,  as  w'ell  as  their  vigilance  and 
diligence.  They  should  receive  no 
compensation,  unless  they  were  suc¬ 
cessful  in  the  discharge  of  their  in¬ 
structions  ;  and  instant  dismission 
'  should  be  the  consequence  of  disho¬ 
nesty  or  gross  negligence,  a  reward 
being  ofl'ered  to  such  persons  as  would 
give  information  against  any  officer 
;  violating  bis  trust,  and  betraying  his 
duty.  No  doubt  need  be  entertained 
that  ablfe^uctive  men  may  be  procured 
to  disebarga  their  duties,  if  a  proper 
competition  be  allowed,'  if  the  situa¬ 
tion  be  ottered  to  all  those  who  are 
willing  to  becotiie candidates.  In  very 


flagrant  cases  it  might,  perhaps,  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  render  the  Clerks,  Ilailifis, 
&c,  liable  to  the  criminal  judicature 
of  their  country.  In  minor  cases  the 
punishment  of  suspension  from  their 
situations,  or  of  dismissal,  would,  no 
doubt,  he  fully  sufficient.  In  the  event 
of  a  criminal  prosecution  being  neces¬ 
sary,  the  President  should  have  the 
power  to  order  the  payment  of  prose¬ 
cutor’s  expences  from  the  funds  of  the 
Court. 

If  the  President  and  Deputy  Presi¬ 
dent  had  the  powers  of  a  Justice  of  the 
l^eace,  they  would  have  it  in  their 
power  to  prevent  many  abuses,  and 
might  become  very  serviceable  to  the 
parishes  within  their  jurisdiction,  by 
discharging  many  of  those  duties  be¬ 
longing  to  the  office  of  a  Magistrate, 
regarding  the  different  parochial  rates, 
&c.  &c.  which  at  present  occupy  so 
n)nch  of  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
diflerent  Police  Magistrates,  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  more  important  business. 
The  President  would  doubtless  soon 
become  acquainted  with  the  local  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  indeed, 
the  very  nature  of  his  duty  would  soon 
render  him  so;  and  would  thus  become 
w'ell  qualified  for  the  discharge  of  the 
functions  just  alluded  to;  and  thus,  to 
a  certain  degree,  that  mixture  of  cri¬ 
minal  and  civil  proceedings,  which 
sometimes  occur  at  the  different  Police- 
offices,  would  be  prevented  ; — a  re¬ 
spectable  parishioner  would  not  be 
jostled  against  a  felon,  ora  trivial  dis¬ 
pute  about  a  few  shillings  succeed  an 
examination  for  a  capital  crime;  and 
the  inevitable  confusion  which  must 
be  produced  in  the  mind  of  any  Ma¬ 
gistrate  who  has  to  decide  upon  so 

m  a  n  y  cases  o  f  such  d  1  fferen  1 1  m  po  r  tance, 
would  be  removed  and  prevented. 

A  Barrister. 


Mr.  Urban,  May  2. 

URING  the  Usurpation,  it  is  well 
known  that  Oliver  Cromwell 
caused  the  Wills  of  persons  dying  in 
the  country,  to  be  proved  in  Doctor’s 
Commons;  and  wc  consequently  find 
a  chasm  in  most  provincial  Registries 
between  the  years  16.52  and  l6'60. 
The  following  extract  from  an  Index 
of  Wills,  in  the  Registry  of  the  Arch¬ 
deaconry  of  Sudbury  in  Suffolk,  inay 
perhaps  be  deetned  sufficiently  curious 
to  obtain  a  place  in  your  MlScellapy : 
it  appears  to  hav''e  been  Vvrittt^n  to  ac¬ 
count 
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count  for  there  being  no  wills  therein, 
in  the  period  alx)ve  mentioned. 

Yours,  &C.  C'LIONAS. 

“  Caetera  ab  hoc  Anno  desiderantur  1  es- 
tamenta.  Caepitjam  Cromwelli  Usurpatoris 
istius  ambitio  rabide  saevire  ;  cujus  sub  vex- 
illo  grassabantnr  undiq’  beditio,  vlolentia, 
Hebellio,  Sacrilegiu’,  et  quod  (horrendum 
diciu  est)  Regicidiuin.  Iluic  sequita  sunt, 
confusio  in  jEcclesia,  in  Rcpublica  inilitum 
insoicntia,  in  Parocbiis  factio,  in  (umiliis 
atbeismus.  £t  Plaebs  iniserrima  cum 
inaximo  suo  damno  et  detrirnento,  (apud 
nescio  qU3S  Pribunalia  Londinensia^  ad 
Cromwelli  libitum,  coacta  est  se  sistere  ad 
Testamenta  proband’. 

“  Tandem  nilsertus  est  tribulaco’iim 
nostrarun  Deus,  et  illuxit  auspicatlssimus 
ille  dies,  vicesiinus  nonis  Mali,  Anno  In- 


carnaco’ls  Christi,  1 660. 

“  Quo  die  Serenissimus  nostcrllEX  Caro¬ 
lus  Secundus,  defensor  fidei,  assertor  llber- 
tatis,  postliminio  redllt;  cujus  fuelicissimo 
adventu  et  ecclesia  religlonem  et  ordinem 
suum,  respublica  leges  et  libertatem  suam 
recuperavit.  Et  nos  deuuo  ad  officlu’  n’rum 
Registrale  cum  Deo  revertimus ;  undelicitum 
est  sine  tiraore  sequestrate ru’  prodltoru’ 
regicidioru’  seditiosoruraq’  homicidlaru’  qui 
tarn  nefari^  in  hoc  regno  nuper  sasvie- 
bant,  et  in  contemptu  eor’  omniu’  in  modum 
sequen’  subscribere.” 

Gulielmus  Colman, 


Nodus  pu\,cui 


ran  us. 


M r.  Urban,  Muirtown,  March  1 7 . 

I  HAVE  been  very  much  annoyed 
during  a  long  residence  in  the  High¬ 
lands  (my  native  country),  by  the  very 
unpleasant  custom  prevalent  among 
the  natives,  of  evading  a  direct  answer, 
by  the  convenient  substitute  of  “  / 
don't  know" — (in  P>se,  Rameil  hum¬ 
ous),  or  some  expression  of  that  sound. 
The  evident  cunning,  want  of  civility, 
and  good  will  which  this  evasion  in¬ 
dicates,  is  most  offensive,  and  has,  no 
doubt,  resulted  from  customs  and  times 
when  fate  hung  upon  an  unguarded 

word.  ^  , 

The  fable  in  Fontaine,  of  the  Lion’s 
court,  is  quite  in  point — the  poor  bear 
Ls  torn  to  pieces  for  honestly  expressing 
his  dislike  of  the  stench  ;  and  tlie  ape 
shares  the  same  fate  by  his  over-acting 
his  part,  and  making  the  lion  ridiculous 
by  praising  the  exquisite  fragrance  of 
the  den;  while  the  fox  escapes  by 
jwetending  to  have  a  cold,  and  so  being 
unable  to  give  his  opinion  of  what  he 
did  not  feel  :  in  short,  giving  his  “  1 
don't  know." 

The  caution  of  the  Highlanders  is 
indeed  most  pointed ;  they  always  gain 


time  for  considering  every  tendency  of 
a  question,  by  a  previous  evasion,  or 
a  dilatory  answei,  and  often,  when 
they  think  the  enquirer  knows  they 
are  fully  able  to  answer  w'hat  is  asked, 
qualify  their  caution  by  “  i  am  not 
sure"  or  “  1  am  not  quite  sure,'*  ike. 

1  find  that  in  Russia  the  same  cause 
(very  barbarous  tyranny)  has  effected 
the  same  circumspection.  '^Idie  Apjxju- 
dix  to  “  Clarke’s  'I’ravcls,’’  Vol.  1.  oc¬ 
tavo  edition,  contains  the  following 
extract  from  Siuvarrof’s  Discourse  un¬ 
der  the  Trigger;  being  an  essay  of  in¬ 
struction  to  his  soliliers. 

“  For  tlic  bealtby — drink,  uir,  and  food  ; 
for  the  sick — air,  drink,  and  food  ;  bro¬ 
thers,  the  enemy  trembles  for  you !  but 
there  is  another  enemy  greater  than  the 
hospital, — the  d-mned  “  1  don't  knmo."-— 
I'  vnm  the  lialf-coiifessing,  the  guessing,  ly¬ 
ing,  deceitful,  the  palavering  equivocation, 
squeaniishness,  and  nonsense  of  “  /  don't 
know!"  how  many  disasters  originate,  stam¬ 
mering,  backering,  and  so  forth,  it’s  shame¬ 
ful  to  relate  1  A  soldier  should  be  sound, 
brave,  firm,  decisive,  true,  honourable  ! 
Pray  to  God,  from  Him  comes  victory  and 
miracles !  God  conducts  us !  God  is  our 
General !  for  the  “  1  don't  know" — an  of¬ 
ficer  is  ])Ut  in  tlie  guard  —  a  staff  officer  is 
served  with  an  arrest  at  home — instruc¬ 
tion  is  light — not  darkness.  The  work  fears 
its  master!  If. a  peasant  knows  not  how  to 
plough,  the  corn  will  not  grow !  One  wise 
man  is  worth  three  fools  !  and  even  three 
are  little,  give  six  1  and  even  six  are  little, 
give  ten  !  one  clever  fellow  will  beat  them 
all ! — overthrow  them,  and  take  them  pri¬ 
soners.” 

I  heartily  join  with  the  Russian 
hero  in  my  horror  of  “  1  don't  know," 
as  must  many  other  Caledonians  of 
the  Highlands.  11.  R.  D. 


MusiEUS  says,  “  As  it  is  of  such  great 
importance  to  the  Republic  of  letters  that 
every  facility  should  be  afforded  to  studious 
persons,  of  consulting  the  noble  Library  at 
the  British  Museum,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
suggesting  that,  from  Lady-day  to  Mich-, 
aelmas  the  Reading-room  should  not  be 
abruptly  plosed  at  four  o’clock,  os  at  preseut, 
but  should  continue  open  until  five,  or  even 
six.  I  feel  confident  that  whatever  small 
addition  the  Trustees  may  think  it  just  to 
make  to  the  salaries  of  the  officers  for  sucli 
increased  attendance,  will  not  be  any  obstacle 
to  the  carrying  into  effect  a  public  benefit. 
From  the  great  attention  which  all  reason¬ 
able  claims  invariably  receive  from  the  gen- 
tfiemen  connected  with  the  Museum,  I  liave 
no  d(mbt  but  this  favour  would  be  granted 
to  the  }>c:titlou  of  a  few  individuals.” 

RI'A'IEW 
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94.  Oxfordshire.  The  History  and  And- 
quifies  of  the  Hundreds  of  Bullington  and 
y*Iougli1ey.  By  John  Dunkin,  Author  of 
the  History  of  Bicester,  VbL  /.  Com¬ 
prising  the  parishes  a}id  hamlets  of  Am- 
brosden,  Arncott,  Blackthorn,  Beckley, 
Horton,  Studley,  Bucknell,  Chesterton, 
Launton,  Islip.  4to.  pp.  8\9.  Vol.  11. 
comprising  the  parishes  and  hamlets  of 
Merton,  Middleton  Stoney,  Noke,  Od- 
dington,  Piddington  and  Muswell,  Strat¬ 
ton  Audley,  Wendlebury,  Weston-on- the- 
Green.  4to.  pp.  261.  Harding  an J  Co. 

HE  attractions  of  Oxfordshire  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  more  consider¬ 
able  to  the  Romans  than  to  the  mo¬ 
derns.  Their  positions  were,  compa¬ 
ratively  speaking,  numerous;  and,  in 
our  judgment,  they  throw  light  upon 
ancient  history.  Oxfordshire  formed 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Dobuni,  of 
whom  the  Si  lures  were  the  potent 
enemy.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  stations  and  roads  of  the  conquer¬ 
ing  nation  are  subsequent  to  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Ostorius  and  Caractacus ;  and 
it  appears  very  probable  that  these  sta¬ 
tions  were  established  as  points  d’appui, 
in  case  the  barrier  fortresses  on  the 
Gloucestershire  line  of  the  Severn  had 
been  unfortunately  forced.  It  was  also 
the  rule  of  that  wise  nation  to  secure 
their  rear  and  conquests  before  they 
advanced  further.  However  this  may 
be,  no  county  better  elucidates  the  de¬ 
structive  character  of  Roman  and  Bri¬ 
tish  positions.  In  the  former  we  find 
at  Alchester,  where  the  Preetoriuin  was 
an  elevated  ground,  the  unusual  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  the  site  being  occupied 
by  a  villa,  of  which  the  Plypocaust  has 
been  excavated  (II.  p.  175).  In  the 
latter  we  find  at  Ensham,  a  place 
taken  from  the  Britons  by  Cuthwulf, 
and  Benson,  taken  by  Ceaulin,  Dio¬ 
dorus’s  sites  of  British  towns,  viz. 
borders  of  rivers,  marshes,  and  pas¬ 
tures.  The  cromlech  at  Enstone,  the 
pavement  at  Stunsfield,  &c.  &c.  also 
occur  to  mind.  We  mention  these 
things,  because  the  attention  of  our 
Antiquaries  is  so  limited  to  antiquities 
subsequent  to  tlic  Conquest  and  fa¬ 
mily  record,  that  a  very  important  pe- 
riocl  of  the  national  history,  the  gradual 
itdvancc  of  the  Roman  conquest,  and 
Gent.  Mao.  May,  1824. 
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the  exhibition  of  their  refinements  of 
this  island,  becomes  a  mere  introduc¬ 
tory  part  of  Topography  —  a  cata¬ 
logue  raisonn^,  and  no  more.  Who¬ 
ever  has  read  the  Ancient  Wills  of  Sir 
R.  C.  Hoare,  and  seen  the  exquisite 
maps  of  the  Roman  roads  in  particu¬ 
lar,  will,  however,  easily  perceive  that 
local  histories  are  very  incomplete 
without  a  more  extended  notice  of  the 
subjects  appertaining  to  the  period 
prior  to  the  Norman  conquest.  In 
fact,  we  would  have  a  county  histo¬ 
rian  consider  it  as  a  duty  to  excavate 
harrows,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  trace 
Roman  roads  and  British  trackways, 
make  plans  of  earth-works,  and  do  as 
Stukeley  would  have  wished  to  do,  and 
Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  has  done,  before  he 
enters  upon  record. 

We  give  this  as  a  general  hint, 
not  from  any  disrespect  to  Mr.  Dun- 
kin,  but  because  Oxfordshire,  seeming 
to  us  a  county  not  half  explored  in 
this  way,  naturally  suggested  the  ideas 
which  we  have  stated. 

The  work  contains  the  usual  matter 
of  county  histories ;  and,  one  or  two 
instances  of  bad  taste  upon  religious 
and  political  subjects,  which  we  shall 
specify,  excepted,  does  Mr.  Dunkin 
credit.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  important  passages. 

In  p.  60  w’e  have  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  a  British  interment ; 

1819.  This  Slimmer  a  human  skeleton 
was  found  doiclled  up  in  a  field  called  Fres- 
man’s  Hill ;  at  a  little  distance  was  an 
earthen  pot  filled  with  black  mould ;  and 
near  the  same  an  ivory  whistle,  about  a  foot 
long,  much  like  those  used  by  children.  In 
1775  six  skeletons  were  found  in  a  row, 
without  any  vestige  of  coffins,  on  Blackthorn 
Hill,  nearly  opposite  the  stone  pits.” 

Now  the  first  sepulchre  was  evi¬ 
dently  British  ;  and,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom,  could  not  have  been 
far  from  a  settlement  or  residence. 
Discoveries  of  this  kind  ought  to  sti¬ 
mulate  further  investigations  ;  for  they 
are  a  sort  of  divining  rods,  often  show¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  a  mine  of  archajo- 
logy.  A  British  llute  would  have  cer¬ 
tainly  been  a  valuable  accession  to  the 
British  Museum  ;  for  it  might  have 
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thrown  some  light  upon  llie  wind- 
music  of  llic  Ikilons,  especially  the 
flute  kind,  of  which  among  the  Greeks 
and  Homans  our  accounts  are  by  no 
means  perfect. 

in  p.  77  we  have  Kenneti’s  account 
of  the  practice  of  the  Quintain  ;  and 
his  opinion,  that  the  sport  was  not 
used  anywhere  but  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Roman  roads  and  garrisons. 
That  the  Tyros  in  the  Roman  armies 
did  practise  the  use  of  arms  upon  a 
post  or  stake,  is  well  known;  and  that 
a  kind  of  Ciampus  Martins  for  such 
exercises  was  also  annexed  to  stations, 
as  was  Moorfieldsin  London,  just  out¬ 
side  the  walls,  the  ujiic  nrheni  pueri. 
Sec.  of  Virgil,  is  undoubted;  but  the 
limitation  of  the  sport  to  the  place  in 
question  is  not,  according  to  our  know¬ 
ledge,  supported  by  authority. 

In  p.  78  we  have  an  account  of  a 
congregation  of  dissenters,  who,  in 
1820,  had  set  up  a  place  of  worship  in 
a  baker’s  house,  and  the  names  of  two 
ministers  who  preached  there.  No\v 
we  utterly  object  to  making  such  dig¬ 
nified  publications  as  county  histories 
the  advertisers  or  criers  of  schism,  or 
recristries  of  itinerants  who  officiate  in 


In  p.  79  we  find  the  details  of  a 
long  law-suit  concerning  a  church 
house  and  lands  which  had  been  given 
so  early  as  the  time  of  Kdward  I.  at 
least,  for  the  reparation  and  ornament 
of  the  parish  church.  Of  this  bene¬ 
faction  a  parish  stock  was  made ;  but, 
after  much  difficulty,  it  was  again  ap- 
])lied  to  its  original  purpose.  We 
know  of  some  instances  where  lands 
given  for  repairs  of  the  church  have 
been  in  like  manner  recovered.  We 
doubt  not  but  many  estates  have  been 
thus  usurped;  and  from  what  we  have 
seen  in  manuscript  collections,  they 
arc  more  numerous  than  is  supposed  ; 
indeed  it  is  probable,  that  in  most  in¬ 
stances  the  church  house  was  origi¬ 
nally  a  contemporary  annexation  to  the 
church,  purely  that  the  jirofits  of  the 
Whitsun  ales,  &c.  &c.  however  de¬ 
voted  otherwise  in  after-times,  might 
be  expended  upon  ornamenting  and 
repairing  the  church;  and  we  further 
think  that  such  profits  did  contribute 
in  no  small  degree  to  those  rich  embel¬ 
lishments  w’hich  still  remain  in  nu¬ 
merous  obscure  village  churches. 

In  p.  8f)  we  have  a  gentleman’s 
memory  stigmatized  for  ever,  though 
his  family  may  be  still  living,  merely 
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because  he  interrupted  a  dissenting 
preacher.  We  really  wonder  that 
such  an  inconsistency  as  the  union  of 
bitter  vindictive  feelings  with  warm 
advocacy  of  Christianity  and  toleration, 
has  not  struck  Mr.  Dunkin. 

In  the  following  account  of  the 
cruel  conduct  of  persons  interested  in 
enclosures,  we  cordially  agree  with  our 
author ;  I’or  we  could  specify  other  in¬ 
stances  of  similar  shocking  injuries. 

“On  the  division  of  the  land  [ofOtinoor] 
allotted  to  the  respective  townships,  a  cer¬ 
tain  portion  was  assigned  to  each  cottager, 
in  lieu  of  his  accustomed  commonage;  but 
the  delivery  of  the  allotment  did  not  take 
place,  unless  the  party  to  whom  it  was  as¬ 
signed  paid  his  share  uf  the  expenses  in¬ 
curred  in  draining  and  dividing  the  waste  ; 
and  he  was  also  further  directed  to  enclose 
the  same  with  a  fence.  The  poverty  of  the 
cottager  In  general  prevented  his  compliance 
with  these  conditions,  and  he  was  necessi¬ 
tated  to  sell  his  share  for  any  paftry  sum 
that  was  offered.  In  the  spring  of  181.9, 
several  persons  made  profitable  speculations 
by  purchasing  these  commons  for  5/.  each, 
and  afterwards  prevailing  on  the  commis¬ 
sioners  to  throw  them  into  one  lot,  and  thus 
forming  a  valuable  estate."  P.  124. 

We  are  astonished  at  this,  because 
we  have  read  of  a  portion  of  the  waste 
being  sold  on  purpose  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
penses,  ill  various  advertisements,  un¬ 
der  Inclosure  Acts. 

No  position  is  more  evident  than 
that,  instead  of  the  institution  of  the 
Poor  Rates,  the  doiu^es  of  Abbey  lands 
should  have  been  subjected  instead  to 
an  annual  deduction  of  the  profits  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  poor.  Tliis 
burden  in  the  main  many  modern  po¬ 
liticians  w’ould  throw  upon  the  clergy, 
a  monstrous  absurdity  and  injustice; 
for  it  is  somewhat  like  compelling  a 
poor  heir  at  law,  who  only  retains  a 
small  fragment  of  the  family  estate,  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  whole  in  its 
original  extent.  So  far  as  regards  the 
consequence  about  to  he  mentioned, 
of  the  suppression  of  Monasteries,  ivc 
perfectly  agree  with  our  author  : 

“  After  the  suppression,  for  want  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  adequate  provision  the  poor 
were  involved  in  the  deepest  distress,  and 
perished  by  thousands.  Humanity,  shocked 
at  the  sight,  instituted  the  Poor  Laws  for 
their  relief,  instead  of  compelling  the  rapa¬ 
cious  possessor  of  church  lands  to  do  his 
duty.  1  hus  to  enrich  a  few  individuals,  the 
nation  became  sadclled  with  an  incumbrance 
which  has  destroyed  the  independence  of  the 
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|K)or,  and  bids  fair  to  eat  up  the  vltala  of  the 
country.”  P.  166*. 

Ill  p.  207  we  have  a  plate,  and  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rich  remains  of  a  Rood- 
loft  in  the  parish  of  Charlton,  “deco¬ 
rated  hy  the  villagers,  with  two  large 
liooped  garlands  of  flowers,  appro¬ 
priately  surmounted  with  crosses,” — the 
remains  of  an  ancient  custom,  the  fu¬ 
neral  garlands  at  the  decease  of  virgins, 
placed  in  a  conspicuous  ])art  of  the 
church.  Popular  Jn/iq.  II.  206. 

A  farmer  having  thought  proper  to 
leave  his  church  and  turn  dissenter,  a 
crafty  Minister  of  that  persuasion 
made  a  long  statement  of  the  circum¬ 
stance,  with  broad  insinuations  that 
dissenting  is  a  merciful  institution  of 
Providence,  that  so  men  mi{2;ht  have 
the  means  of  saving  their  souls,  which 
otherwise  would  1)6  impossible.  Of 
this  childish  and  absurd  trash  ]\Ir. 
Dunkin  has  given  us  no  less  than  five 
])agcs  !  (p.  230  seq.)  P'urthermore,  as 
we  would  not  have  county  histories 
stuffed  with  polemics  and  extracts  of 
sermons,  so  also  we  beg  Mr.  Dunkin 
to  exercise  some  reflection  before  he 
prints  any  more  such  anecdotes  con¬ 
cerning  living  persons  as  he  has  done 
in  the  note  of  j).  242,  which  he  pre¬ 
faces  by  observing  that  it  is  only  vil¬ 
lage  scandal.  Liliera  scripta  mancl. 
Why  is  a  prudent  and  respectable  per¬ 
son  made  a  subject  for  laughter?  We 
know  that  Mr.  Dunkin  had  no  such 
intention,  and  approving  as  we  do  of 
his  book  in  most  other  respects,  we 
I  only  wish  to  ameliorate  his  taste  and 
judgment. 

VV"e  have  known  incumbents  pre¬ 
sented  by  churchwardens  for  planting 
trees  in  church-yards;  and  from  the 
roots  extending  themselves  among  the 
graves,  and  occasioning  indecencies  in 
crowding  bodies  into  one  grave  to 
avoid  the  trouble  of  cutting  through 
great  roots,  it  is  only  eligible  in  very 
large  church-yards  around  the  walls. 
Still  it  is  no  offence  ;  for  in  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  the  vicarage  of  Chesterton,  in 
1403,  is  the  following  entry: 

Item  halvebit  vicarius  arbores  et  fruc- 
tu6  quoscuinque  in  cemiterio  excrescerites,” 
P.  263. 

'Fhc  font  at  Islip,  presumed  to  have 
been  that  in  which  Edward  the  Con¬ 
fessor  was  baptized,  is,  it  seems  (p.27B), 
of  the  age  of  Edward  1.  llearne  has 
reqofded  that  an  old  lady  kept  meat  to 
cram  her  Itirkics  in  this  font,  but  that 


the  turkles  all  died!  (P,  277.)  We 
add  to  this  another  equally  curious,  and 
strictly  true.  The  duty  of  a  small 
church  in  the  West  of  England  is 
done  only  once  a  month.  Tlie  ofli- 
ciating  minister  was  one  Sunday  re¬ 
quested  to  deliver  his  sermon  in  the 
reading-desk,  because  the  former’s 
wife  had  placed  her  turkey  to  sit  in  the 
])ulpit ;  “  it  was  such  a  snug  place, 
and  so  likely  to  enable  her  to  bring  a 
good  brood.’’ 

Here  we  shall  leave  Mr.  Dunkin  for 
the  present. 

95.  A  Guide  to  the  Mount’s  Bay  and  the 
Land’s  End ;  comprehending  the  Topo¬ 
graphy,  Botany,  Agriculture,  Fisheries, 
Antiquities  [f/e/e  Antiquities] ,  Mining, 
Mineralogy,  and  Geology  of  Western 
Cornwall.  Second  Edition.  To  tvhich  is 
added,  for  the  information  of  Invalids,  a 
Dialogue  on  the  peculiar  Advantages  of 
the  Climates  of  Penzance,  Devonshire, 
and  the  Southern  Parts  of  Europe.  By  a 
Physician,  \2mo.  pp.  272. 

WITH  the  oddity  of  our  author, 
who  ascribes  the  prettiness  of  the 
Newlyn  fishwomen  to  rapes  commit¬ 
ted  by  Spaniards,  who  landed  at  Pen¬ 
zance  in  1595  (p.  38,  note  ■’^),we  have 
bracketed  the  title  with  dele  Anti¬ 
quities;  for  all  poor  Borlase’s  Druidl- 
cal  monuments  lie  sweeps  away  at  a 
breath  ;  and  we  should  very  much  fear 
accidentally  encountering  his  presence, 
lest  he  should,  like  Medusa’s  head,  in 
his  geological  conjurations,  convert  us 
into  natural  stone.  Of  this,  how¬ 
ever,  we  shall  speak  hereafter ;  and 
shall  only  observe,  that,  antiquities  ex¬ 
cepted,  a  book  of  more  real,  more  va¬ 
luable,  and  occasionally  curious  instruc¬ 
tion,  we  have  seldom  met  with.  A 
Guide,  as  our  Author  modestly  styles 
his  delightful  performance  [^antiquities 
excepted,  we  repeat,  like  the  starling 
in  Sterne],  could  not  have  been  better 
modelled  ;  and  it  w’ill  ever  exist  an  ex¬ 
cellent  standard  for  interesting  and  use¬ 
ful  topography.  Cornwall  is  in  the 
main  a  mass  of  rock  ;  and  our  author 
has  made  of  it  a  grotto  of  beautiful  and 
fairy-like  construction,  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  in  revenge  for  his  sneering  at  us 
Antiquaries,  we  shall  smile  at  his 
making  the  Circe-inhabitants  pretty 
poissardes.  However,  a  topic  de  gus- 
iilms  is  not  to  be  discussed,  and  if  a 
geological  idolator  chooses  to  place  the 
l^aphian  temple  of  Venus  in  Mount’s 
Bay,  all  this  will  be  just  as  reasonable 
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as  his  discussions  in  archa’ology;  of 
which  he  seemingly  destroys  every 
memorial,  except  camps,  castles,  ab¬ 
beys,  and  churches. 

However,  before  we  enter  upon  this 
very  entertaining  work,  we  beg  parti¬ 
cularly  to  enforce  upon  the  minds  of 
our  readers  its  important  object,  viz. 
that  Penzance  in  particular  is  equal  or 
preferable  to  Montpelier,  Nice,  or  Ids- 
Don,  for  consumptive  invalids.  Dr. 
Withering*s  Memoirs  show  the  fallacy 
of  these  foreign  voyages,  and  the 
advantages  ot  our  own  Raises.  The 
reason  is  this,  that  the  climate  of 
Mount’s  Bay  is  never  sultry  in  sum¬ 
mer,  while  the  winter  is  so  amelio¬ 
rated,  that  there  is  rarely  any  thick 
ice;  only  a  few  hours  frost,  and  no 
permanent  snow,  because,  through  the 
sea, 

“The  mass  of  water  held  in  the  vast  ba¬ 
son  of  the  ocean  preserves  a  far  more  even 
temperature  than  the  atmosphere,  and  is 
constantly  at  work  to  maintain  some  degree 
of  equilibrium  in  the  warmth  of  the  air ;  so 
that  in  the  summer  it  carries  off  a  portion 
of  the  caloric  from  it,  while  in  the  winter  it 
restores  a  part  of  that  which  it  contains. 
It  is  this  fact  that  permits  the  cultivation 
of  many  plants  in  the  open  ground  about 
London,  which  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris  will 
not  live  without  a  green-house.”  P.  5. 

Though  we  have  heard  of  a  certain 
orator  of  the  Cornish  Geological  So¬ 
ciety,  who  much  amused  its  learned 
members  by  the  dactylization  of  ar¬ 
cana,  and  getting  up  his  speech  from 
an  Encyclopedia,  yet  we  know  that 
the  Society  has  honourably  distin¬ 
guished  itself,  and  we  fully  agree  with 
our  Author, 

“That  the  advantages  and  enjoyments 
■which  such  Societies  are  calculated  to  aflFord, 
are  not  only  obtained  without  any  expence 
to  the  country  in  which  they  are  encou¬ 
raged,  but  that  they  actually  repay  in  wealth 
and  emoliiTnent  much  more  than  they  re¬ 
quire  for  their  support.  Had  the  Cornish 
Society  been  earlier  called  into  existence, 
we  should  never  have  heard  of  the  most  va¬ 
luable  productions  of  our  country  having 
been  thrown  into  the  sea,  nor  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  been  used  as  materials  for  the  repair  of 
roads  or  the  construction  of  cottages :  on 
the  contrary,  how  many  tho\isand  tons  of 
ore  might  have  been  gained ;  how  many 
years  of  unprofitable  but  expensive  labour 
saved ;  and  how  many  individual  adventurers 
preserved  from  disappointment,  or  rescued 
from  ruin  ?  Amongst  the  effo  ts  made  by 
this  Society  to  improve  the  theory  and  art 
of  mining,  through  the  application  of 
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Bcience,  not  the  least  interesting  and  praise¬ 
worthy  is  that  which  relates  to  the  ])reven- 
tion  of  accidental  explosion  in  the  methwls 
of  blasting  rocks  with  gunpowder,  by  the 
introduction  of  ‘  safely  instruments'  "  P.  SO. 

The  summer  fires  of  the  Druids, 
though  as  w’cll  supported  as  any  other 
historical  fact,  is  tried  (p.  3fi)  to  be  de¬ 
duced  from  the  P'leusinian  Mysteries, 

In  p.  40,  we  find  that  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  was  born  at  Penzance  in  1779; 
and  placed  as  an  apprentice  to  a  sur¬ 
geon  named  Tonkin,  from  whence  he 
was  removed  into  the  scientific  wmrld 
by  ‘*a  gentleman  well  known  for  his 
strong  perception  of  character.”  This 
gentleman  was,  we  believe,  Mr.  Da¬ 
vies  Gilbert;  and  we  have  heard  (if 
we  do  not  mistake  the  person)  that 
Mr.  Gilbert,  then  Mr.  Giddy,  and  his 
friend  Dr.  Beddoes,  wishing  to  make 
some  experiment  with  nitrons  acid, 
resolved  to  step  into  a  shop  to  purchase 
some,  but  observed  that  they  supposed 
it  must  be  asked  for  under  the  vulgar 
appellation  of  aqua  forth.  To  their 
great  surprise,  they  found  the  appren¬ 
tice  perfect  master  of  the  lies  and  the 
ates,  and  the  other  nomenclature  of 
the  new  chemistry,  and,  on  further 
acquaintance,  found  such  talents  and 
energy  and  utility,  as  vindicated  the 
patriotic  measure  adopted  ;  for  scientific 
excellence  among  mere  country  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  Garrick  performing  Ri¬ 
chard  III.  on  Salisbury  Plain  to  the 
shepherds. 

As  we  firmly  believe  that  Strabo, 
Csesar,  Diodorus,  Suetonius,  and  many 
others,  who  were  contemporary  with 
the  Druids,  knew  better  than  modern 
geologists  whether  such  persons  exist¬ 
ed  or  not ;  and  as  we  also  know,  not¬ 
withstanding  our  Author’s  ’pity  for  the 
“  errors  of  Borlase,  as  an  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  infant  state  of 
the  sciences  indirectly  connected  with 
his  pursuits,”  p.  175,  that  the  work 
of  Borlase,  though  he  may  have  occa¬ 
sionally  strained  an  hypothesis  too  far, 
is  nevertheless  a  book  of  authority, 
supported  by  classical  information ; 
and  that  his  Druidical  lucubrations 
were  not  results  of  any  infant  state  of 
science,  but  of  authentic  history.  VVe 
beg  to  add  the  following  account  to 
our  Author’s  disquisition  concerning  St. 
Michael’s  Mount,  because  he  does  not 
appear  to  know  any  thing  about  it 
prior  to  the  Christian  eera.  See  p.  63. 

“  Before  the  iutroductiou  of  Christianity, 
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Mount  St.  Michael  was  called  Mount  BeleUy 
because  it  was  consecrated  to  BelemiSj  one 
of  the  four  great  gods  whom  the  Gauls  wor¬ 
shipped.  lliere  was  upon  this  mount  a 
college  of  nine  Druidesses.  The  oldest  of 
them  gave  out  the  oracles.  They  sold  also 
to  sailors  arrows,  which  had  the  pretended 
virtue  of  appeasing  storms,  provided  they 
were  shot  into  the  sea  by  a  young  man 
twenty-one  years  old,  who  had  never  lost 
his  virginity.  When  the  vessel  was  arrived, 
the  young  man  was  deputed  to  carry  to 
these  Druidesses  presents  more  or  less  con¬ 
siderable.” — Essais  suT  Paris,  tom.  v.  p.  48. 

In  p.  7b  we  find  that  the  venerable 
remains  of  Druidical  castles,  crom¬ 
lechs,  crosses,  &c.  are  barbarously 
sawed  up  into  gate-posts,  or  converted 
into  pig-troughs.  Why  do  not  the 
landlords,  who  are  gentlemen  and  men 
of  education,  interfere  for  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  game  ? 
In  p.  77  we  are  told  that  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  furze  for  baking  has  occa¬ 
sioned  every  article  of  food  to  be  dressed 
in  a  pie  ;  whence  has  originated  a  pro¬ 
verb,  that  “  the  devil  would  not  come 
into  Cornwall,  for  fear  of  being  put 
into  a  pie."  From  p.  78,  it  appears 
that  the  blocks  of  granite,  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  Waterloo 
Bridge,  were  procured  from  Penrhyn 
Downs.  Of  the  Druidical  circle  at 
ISoscawen  TJn,  called  by  Borlase  a  mo¬ 
nument  of  religious  institution,  and 
sometimes  used  as  a  place  of  council, 
&CC.  our  Author  speaks  thus  : 

“  This  must  certainly  be  acknowledged 
as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  specimens 
of  antiquarian  dreaming  ever  presented  to 
the  public.”  P.  82. 

FI  ere  we  beg  to  observe,  that  Moses, 
who  was  certainly  not  an  antiquarian 
dreamer,  does  not  mention  any  temple 
of  architectural  construction,  but  the 
erection  of  stone  pillars,  even  many  at 
a  time;  that  these  circles  still  exist  in 
many  parts  of  Asia,  and  were  the  only 
places  of  worship  and  sanctity  prior  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  orders  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  when  beautiful  temples  suc¬ 
ceeded  them.  An  uninterrupted  tradi¬ 
tion,  preserved  by  Holinshed,  shows 
that  tney  were  called  by  the  people 
“  chapels  of  the  gods,”  and  cromlechs 
the  altars  of  them:  and  Welch  churches 
still  exist,  which  were  erected  within 
stone  circles.  In  all  ages  and  coun¬ 
tries,  temples  were  places  of  public  bu¬ 
siness  ana  assemblage.  Unfortunately 
because  the  Greeks  and  Romans  did 
not  minutely  investigate  the  antiqui¬ 


ties  of  barbarous  nations,  we  have  no 
direct  account  of  these  stone  circles. 
But  the  presumptive  inferences  from 
such  knowledge  as  we  notwithstanding 
possess  are  far  too  strong,  not  to  lead 
to  the  Druidical  appropriation  of  them ; 
because  it  is  evident  that  they  were  not 
Christian  fabrics,  and  yet  were  held 
and  considered  as  temples  in  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  when  Druidism  was 
not  studied.  How  are  we  to  account 
for  this  phenomenon,  their  reputed 
sanctity,  by  any  other  appropriations? 
No  man,  who  is  unable  to  ascribe  sa¬ 
tisfactorily  the  extraordinary  things  in 
Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities  to  other 
sources,  has  any  right  to  call  such  ap¬ 
propriations  antiquarian  dreams.” 
Ducange,  the  most  learned  man  in 
the  archaeology  of  the  barbarous  ages 
ever  known,  assigns  numerous  cus¬ 
toms,  of  which  no  traces  exist  in  the 
classicks,  to  the  Druids.  So  far  in 
vindication  of  Borlase,  who  was  a  very 
learned  and  able  man,  who  has  ex¬ 
hausted  the  subject  of  Druidism,  sup¬ 
ported  it  in  the  main  by  a  mass  of 
knowledge,  profound,  curious,  and  re¬ 
condite,  and  evidently  does  not  merit 
‘‘the  insult  of  pity”  from  a  gentle¬ 
man  utterly  unacquainted  with  the 
subject,  who,  from  geological  spectra 
perpetually  affecting  his  vision,  sees 
every  thing  through  a  mist  of  diseased 
imagination. 

In  pp.  83,  84,  we  have  an  account 
of  Caerhran  Castle,  in  which  poor  Bor¬ 
lase  comes  in  for  another  sneer ;  and 
Mr.  Polwhele  for  half  of  one.  Now 
this  castle  and  its  seven  companions 
are  fine  specimens  of  genuine  British 
fortresses;  hills  hooped  with  trenches 
and  walls.  Squinting  is  certainly  see¬ 
ing  ;  but  as  certainly  not  the  most 
graceful  form  of  so  doing,  with  regard 
to  any  objects,  no  more  than  making 
faces  at  Antiquaries. 

We  are  glad  now  to  turn  to  our  Au¬ 
thor,  where  he  looks  as  handsome  as 
one  of  his  Nymphs  of  the  Cowel,  of 
Spanish  extraction,  of  whom  we  have 
a  wood-cut,  p.  34. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  a  deformed 
person  is  not  to  be  found  In  the  islands  [of 
Scilly]  ;  but  we  apprehend  that  this  fact 
requires  an  explanation,  very  different  from 
that  which  is  usually  assigned ;  it  cannot  be 
received  as  any  test  of  the  salubrity  of  the 
spot,  or  of  the  superior  healthiness  of  the 
race.  The  fact  is  simply  this;  that  ex¬ 
posure  to  inclement  weather,  want  of  pro¬ 
per  food,  and  those  varying  privations  which 

necessarily 
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riccessarily  increase  os  we  recede  from  the 
luxuries  of  civilization,  kill,  during  Infancy, 
those  feeble  subjects  which  might  otlierwise 
have  become  deformed  during  the  progress 
of  their  growth.  It  is  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  so  frequently  observe  the  troops  of 
barbarous  countries  composed  of  the  most 
atliletic  individuals ;  for  the  hardships  of 
their  service  weeds  out  the  feeble  and  inva¬ 
lid.”  P.  96. 

In  p.  98  we  find  that  woodcocks  ge¬ 
nerally  arrive  in  Scilly  before  they  are 
observed  in  any  part  of  England,  most 
frequently  with  a  N.  K.  wind  ;  and  'that 
it  is  commonly  believed  that  they  come 
from  Norway,  not  so  much  to  avoid 
the  cold,  as  to  obtain  the  worms  which 
are  locked  up  in  the  earth  during  the 
frost. 

In  p.  99  we  learn  that  not  more 
than  six  days  of  perfect  calm  occur  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

Ill  p.  103  we  come  to  the  Logan 
Stone*  at  Castle  Treryn;  of  which, 
mirahile  dictu,  our  author  does  admit 
(p.  105)  that  the  Druids  may  have 
made  a  superstitious  use.  He  con¬ 
ceives,  however,  that  they  were  form¬ 
ed  by  the  elements  only  disintegrating 
the  granite;  but  some  of  them  we 
know  to  be  formed  of  stone  which  in¬ 
durates,  instead  of  decomposes,  by  time; 
and  we  believe  that  a  rock  suitable  for 
the  purpose  was  selected,  and  artificial 
means  employed  to  form  the  upper 
ledge  into  a  point  below,  sufficient  to 
effect  the  vibration  by  the  aid  of  the 
preponderance  above. 

In  p.  109  we  are  told, 

“  That  the  ancient  Roodloft  [of  St.  Bu- 
ryan’s]  has  beeu  lately  removed,  from  an 
idea  that  it  deadened  the  voice  of  the 
preacher;  and  that  the  parishioners  have 
also  converted  the  original  forms  into  mo¬ 
dern  j>ews ;  a  change  which  has  cruelly  vio¬ 
lated  the  venerable  uniformity  of  the  inte- 
nor. 

Fearful  of  having  conceded  too 
much,  our  Author  proceeds  with  ano- 
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thcr  throw  at  Dr.  Borlasc  (who  per¬ 
haps  has  really  misapplied  Druidisrn  to 
the  rocks  at  Cam  Boscavven  (ji.  113); 
and  then  (p,  124)  tells  us,  that  the 
Cromlech  could  not  he  an  allar^  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  gibbous  superficies. 

In  p.  l.'iO  we  find  that  the  Athenian 
Tunny  fishery  was  carried  on  by  tlie 
same  means,  as  that  of  the  Pilchards, 
so  admirably  described  in  Mr.  Bond’s 
Blast  and  VVest  IxioeB. 

In  p.  163  a  most  curious  fact  is  re¬ 
corded,  viz.  that  Nature  may  be  de¬ 
tected  at  work  in  changing  calca¬ 
reous  sand  into  stone a  process  which 
explains  the  appearance  of  fossil  fish 
and  shells  os  the  sand  in  several  parts 
of  the  coast  is  passing  into  the  state  of 
a  solid  compact  rock,”  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  these  fossil  pliocnomena 
followed  the  first  separation  of  the  sea 
from  the  land,  and  may  be  anterior  to 
the  Deluge.  We  wartnly  recommend 
to  the  notice  of  our  readers  our  author’s 
account  of  the  modes  by  which  the  la- 
pidijication  of  calcareous  sand  may  be 
effected  ;  because  it  appears  to  us  cal¬ 
culated  to  furnish  a  probable  method 
of  fabricating  artificial  stone. 

Rock  Basins  (mentioned  in  p.  211) 
we  give  up  as  not  Druidical;  but 
though  he  has  made  tobacco  of  ))oor 
Borlase’s  book,  and  tried  to  jniff  it 
away  in  his  geological  pijie,  we  are 
happy  to  see,  from  p.  174,  that  he 
speaks  with  respect  for  his  talents, 
when  he  comes  to  his  burial  place  at 
Ludgvan. 

Here  we  take  our  leave  of  this  in¬ 
structive  and  interesting  Guide;  and 
if  wc  have  indulged  ourselves  in  a  lit¬ 
tle  revenue  for  his  gibes  upon  us  Anti¬ 
quaries,  by  a  g7iid  pro  quo  concerning 
iretty  Poissardes,  &c.  we  rest  satisfied 
lere;  because,  in  the  language  of  Bur- 
chell,  in  the  Vicar  of  M'akefield,  “  if 
he  has  had  his  joke,  we  have  had  our 
answer,” 


*  It  is  deeply  to  ]»e  regretted  that  the  celebrated  Logan  Stone,  which  has  for  so  long  a 
period  been  regarded  as  an  object  of  great  national  interest  and  curiosity,  and  which  has 
been  visited  by  persons  from  the  remotest  extremity  of  Europe,  has  within  these  few  weeks 
been  overturned  hy  one  of  (he  Lieutenants  of  his  Majesty’s  Navy,  now  commanding  a  reve¬ 
nue  cutter  stationed  between  the  Lizard  and  Land’s  End,  assisted  by  a  party  of  his  men. 
(See  p.  363.)  The  w'anton  folly  which  could  induce  an  officer  bearing  his  Majesty’s 
commission  to  commit  so  unwarrantable  an  act,  as  to  remove  a  great  national  curiosity 
from  a  position  in  which  it  had  stood  for  ages,  defying  the  hand  of  Time,  and  affording 
to  the  enlightened  traveller  an  object  of  such  singular  interest,  will,  we  conceive,  l>e 
visited  with  the  displeasure  of  the  Admiralty.  Cornwall,  by  this  wanton  outrage,  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  interesting  monuments, 
t  See  vol.  xtiii.  i.  p.  234. 


96.  Sketches 
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dG.  Sketches  qf  the  Philosophy  qf  Appari- 
tionSf  or  an  Attempt  to  trace  such  Illusions 
to  their  physical  Causes.  By  Samuel  Hlb- 
bert,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Edinb.  <5fc.  8vo. 
pp.  4()0. 

T'lIE  power  of  seeing  apparitions  is 
plainly  (miracles  exce|)tccl)  an  optical 
(picstion.  With  regard  to  divine  in¬ 
terposition,  our  author  proves  “  the 
supposed  special  mission  of  aj)parItions 
to  he  absurd,’’  by  the  case  of  Col.  Gar¬ 
diner,  in  which  a  miracle  was  claimed 
by  Dr.  Doddridge  in  favour  of  revela¬ 
tion  ;  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in 
lehalf  of  deism  (pp.  igo,  194);  by  the 
extraordinary  conduct  of  ghosts,  in  not 
revealing  murders,  &c.  to  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  and  parties  seriously  con¬ 
cerned,  instead  of  servants  and  igno¬ 
rant  people  ;  and  (we  add  ourselves)  by 
the  direct  prohibition  of  Providence, 
in  regard  to  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus. 
The  fact  appears  to  be  simply  this ; 
that  as  there  are  glasses  by  which  phan¬ 
tasmagoric  forms  may  be  created  in 
empty  air,  so  there  are  certain  morbific 
states,  often  connected  with  Indiges¬ 
tion,  in  which  ideas  become  actually 
visible  and  personified.  The  fact  of 
such  extraordinary  creations  is  philo¬ 
sophically  attested  by  the  inhalation  of 
nitrous  oxide,  febrile  miasmata,  undue 
sanguineous  action  (which  imparts  ex¬ 
traordinary  vividness  to  our  ideas),  and 
other  existing  causes,  which  this  sound 
and  well-written  book  most  satisfac¬ 
torily  displays.  All  that  is  necessary 
to  get  rid  of  being  haunted  is  bleeding, 
purgatives,  and  re-commencement  of 
digestion.  See  pp.  43,  44,  &c. 

Books  like  these  we  rejoice  to  see; 
for  the  age  Is  absolutely  crazy  with  fa¬ 
naticism  and  ])oetry.  Moreover,  su¬ 
perstition  insults  the  wisdom  of  Deity 
by  supposing  that  things  are  not  con¬ 
ducted  according  to  reason  ;  and  that  a 
true  account  of  physical  action  issuper- 
sedable  by  utter  impossibilities,  viz. 
that  man  can  actually  determine  what 
are,  and  what  are  not  divine  interposi¬ 
tions  ;  a  branch  of  knowledge  which 
the  Scripture  positively  says,  we  are  to 
'  leave  to  the  end  of  all  things. 

We  only  speak  thus  of  ghost  stories, 
converted  into  pious  frauds ;  for  of  the 
actual  existence  of  ghosts,  as  non-enti¬ 
ties  of  morbific  creation,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  In  such  states  of  disease, 
the  eye,  we  repeat,  gives  a  visible  bo¬ 
dily  form  to  mere  ideas  or  delirious 
ravings. 

We  have  before  (xciii.  ii.  p,  241) 


^iven  an  instance  of  a  horse-jockey  in 
Bedlam,  who  absolutely  believed  a  w'o- 
man  to  be  a  mare ;  and  the  instances 
quoted  by  our  author  of  similar  perver¬ 
sions,  are  too  numerous  to  be  quoted. 

By  works  like  these  Religion  is 
more  established  than  by  the  anile 
absurdities  which  it  is  the  intention  of 
such  works  to  expose.  It  is  plainly 
proved,  with  regard  to  existence,  that 
only  inhalation  of  a  particular  atmo¬ 
sphere  may  confer  feelings  of  pleasure 
or  pain.  Sir  Humphry  Davy  exclaim¬ 
ed,  after  inhaling  the  nitrous  oxide. 

Nothing  exists  but  thoughts ;  the 
universe  is  composed  of  impressions, 
ideas,  pleasures,  and  pains.”  (P.  18.) 
Blumenbach,  or  his  editor  Elliotson, 
says,  that  the  more  profound  and  ac¬ 
curate  our  philosophical  knowledge 
becomes,  the  more  clear  and  incontro¬ 
vertible  will  be  the  conformity  of  the 
^Vord  of  God  to  his  works;  and  when 
we  find  that  the  simple  inhalation  of  a 
particular  air  produces  such  wonderful 
changes  in  the  action  of  the  human 
mind ;  when  men  In  their  present 
mode  of  existence  can  see  and  feel 
another  and  a  difterent  world,  by  pro¬ 
cesses  so  simple,  nothing  in  revelation 
concerning  a  future  existence  becomes 
improbable,  or  even  unphilosophical, 
with  regard  to  the  very  modes  of  such 
being,  whatever  they  may  be.  Gir- 
tanner,  naany  years  ago,  presumed  that 
the  principle  of  vitality  existed  in  the 
base  of  pure  air ;  and  though  the  forms 
and  processes  of  an  immortal  state  of 
existence  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of 
Physiological  Knowledge,  yet  Science 
may  obtain  such  analogical  informa¬ 
tion,  as  to  produce  an  effect  devoutly 
to  be  wished  ;  viz.  removing  Religion 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  as  it 
has  done  medicine  out  of  the  hands 
of  barbers. 

Books  like  thIs,rJogIcal,  deductive, 
precise,  and  luminous,  but  very  multi¬ 
farious,  cannot  be  briefly  analysed. 
There  Is  no  form  of  spectral  illusion 
(we  can  only  say)  which  our  author 
does  not  treat  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  He  shows  the  very  methods 
which  disease  takes  to  create  such  il¬ 
lusions  in  all  their  various  manners  of 
exhibiting  themselves ;  nor  does  the 
book  contain  technical  terms  so  as  to 
confine  it  to  the  medical  library.  In 
short.  It  Is  a  most  instructive  book,  a 
fine  intellectual  tonic;  a  book  which 
ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  consider 
the  foundation  of  their  thinking  upon 

truth 
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truth  and  reason  an  acquisition  of  high 
value. 

Referring  our  readers  to  the  book 
itself  for  details,  we  shall  extract  for 
circulation  a  very  latent  part  of  science, 

• — a  delineation  how  the  nervous  acts 
upon  the  material  part  of  our  frames : 

“  According  to  the  very  important  phy¬ 
siological  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  nervous  system  consists  of 
parts  endowed  with  the  vital  principle,  yet 
capable  of  acting  in  concert  with  inanimate 
matter ;  and  that  in  man,  as  well  as  in  cer¬ 
tain  well-known  animals,  electricity  is  the 
agent  thus  capable  of  being  collected  by 
nervous  organs,  and  of  being  universally 
diffused  for  purposes  intimately  connected 
with  the  animal  economy  throughout  every 
part  of  the  human  system.  The  agency, 
therefore,  of  the  nerves  in  contributing  to 
produce  numerous  changes  on  the  blood, 
and  with  them  equally  numerous  states  of 
the  mind,  must  be  very  great ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason,  that  throughout  every  part  of  the 
human  body  they  accompany  the  vessels  in 
their  course.  One  set  of  nerves  takes  a  di¬ 
rection  from  the  surface  of  the  human  body, 
or  from  its  cavities  ;  also,  agreeably  to  the 
impressions  received  from  external  matter, 
as  well  as  to  the  differences  of  animal  struc¬ 
ture  which  occur  in  sensible  organs,  corre¬ 
sponding  sensations  aud  renovated  feelings  * 
are  excited.  Hence,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  effect  of  certain  gases  on 
the  blood  In  inducing  definite  qualities  and 
degrees  of  vividness  in  our  mental  feelings, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  the  nerves 
belonging  to  the  sensitive  organs  of  our 
frames  cannot  generate  any  mental  affec¬ 
tions,  without  first  producing  those  pecit- 
liar  sanguineous  effects,  to  which  the  imma¬ 
terial  principle  of  the  mind  seems  in  soma 
unknown  manner  to  be  related.  It  may  be 
also  observed,  that  the  mental  feelings  thus 
excited  by  the  nervous  influence  on  the  cir¬ 
culation,  bear  a  further  relation  to  a  set  of 
nerves  proceeding  from  small  portions  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  supply  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion ;  each  distinct 
state  of  mind  stimulating  with  a  definite  de¬ 
gree  of  force  particular  muscular  fibres. 
But  besides  the  class  of  nerves  concerned 
with  voluntary  motion,  there  is  another 
and  far  more  extensive  description,  which 
exercises  through  the  medium  of  the  blood 
an  influence  on  the  states  of  the  mind. 
Nerves  of  this  kind,  consisting  of  a  chain  of 
ganglions,  to  which  communications  from 
all  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are 
sent,  form  the  cause  of  the  processes  of  se¬ 
cretion.  The  healthy  exercise  of  these  func¬ 
tions  is  attended  with  a  temperature  consi¬ 


*  By  this  term  Dr.  Hibbert  and  other 
writers  designate  ideas. 


derably  raised  above  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium,  and  hence  the  different  sensations 
liable  to  result  from  salutary  and  morbid  as¬ 
similations,  or  from  the  moderate,  intense, 
or  languishing  circulation  of  the  bhard.  It 
is  then  from  these  causes  that  various  de¬ 
grees  of  vividness  may  he  imparted  to  our 
feelings.”  pp.  65 — 67* 

It  appears  from  p.  71,  In  further 
elucidation  of  the  above  account,  that 
tlie  class  of  nerves  which  merely  obey 
the  stimulus  of  the  will  in  inducing 
muscular  motion,  have  no  immediate 
connexion  with  our  mental  states. 


97.  A  Supplement  to  the  History  and  Anti¬ 
quities  of  Eynesbury  and  St.  Neot's,  in 
Huntingdonshire.  By  George  Cornelius 
Gorham,  B.D.  Fellow  of  Queen's  College j 
Cambridge.  Sco.  pp.  187. 

THIS  Supplement  consists  of  well- 
digested  abstracts  of  Chartularies,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  Homily  of  St.  Neotf, 
and  various  other  particulars  usual  in 
Appendices.  Under  circumstances,  i.  e. 
disputed  or  forgotten  claims,  such  do¬ 
cuments  may  be  very  valuable;  and  in 
prudence  should  always  be  preserved. 
Among  these  abstracts  in  pages  l6l — • 
l66,  is  an  account  of  the  ancient  be¬ 
nefactions  for  the  repairs  and  decora¬ 
tions  of  the  church.  In  these  are  five 
benefactions  of  the  precise  sum  of  65, 8ff. 
and  some  of  13^.  4c?.;  thus  proving  the 
ancientry  of  these  sums  as  tees — a  fact 
which  we  could  corroborate  from  other 
authorities.  Among  these  benefactions 
also  appear  pewter  dishes,  pans,  sheep, 
lamb,  corn,  table-cloths,  contributions 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales,  all  for  the 
purpose  of  being  prayed  for.  The  lively 
interest  which  our  ancestors  took  in 
the  decency  and  beauty  of  their  pa¬ 
rish  churches,  is  a  good  reprimand  of 
their  degenerate  descendants.  In  our 
judgment  the  poorest  of  these  vener¬ 
able  fabrics  had  more  of  the  intrinsic 
character  of  holiness,  than  the  finest 
of  the  preaching-houses  now  erected, 
fitter  for  auction  marts  in  construction, 
than  for  exciting  sentiments  of  jiiety. 
It  is  certainly  strange  that  there  is  no 
taste  for  the  imitation  of  ancient 


•f  In  this  Homily  (p.  cii.)  mention  is 
made  of  Doomsday  being  nigh.  It  has  es  ¬ 
caped  Mr.  Gorham,  that  from  mistaking  the 
thousand  years  of  St.  .lohn,  the  termination 
of  the  world  was  placed  on  or  about  A.  D. 
1 000  ;  and  the  effect  of  this  notion  uj)on  so¬ 
ciety  is  noticed  by  (we  believe)  Mosheim; 
certainly  many  familiar  authors. 

churches. 
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churches,  when  the  most  beautiful 
window  inullions  and  labcrnacle- 
works  can  now  be  cheaply  imitated  in 
cast-iron. 

This  Supplement,  however  useful 
and  well-executed,  contains  no  no¬ 
velty  which  requires  further  notice; 
and  we  shall  therefore  here  leave  it, 
with  expressing  our  satisfaction  with 
tlie  judgment  of  Mr.  Gorham  shown 
in  this  compilation. 

- -  ■  ■ 

98.  Report  of  the  IricorporaUd  Society  for 
the  Conversion  and  religious  Instruction 
and  Education  of  the  Negro  Slaves  in  the 
British  West  India  Islands,  from  July  to 
Decemher,  1823.  8 no.  pp.  48. 

THIS  Society  is  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  out  Ministers  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  may  pro¬ 
mote  the  education,  catechising,  and 
introduction  of  Christianity  among  the 
slaves.  The  Alinisters  proceed  only 
under  permission  of  the  masters,  and 
exercise  no  compulsion ;  for  so  we 
judge  by  the  llej)ort,  which  is  reason¬ 
able  and  modest,  and,  unlike  other  Re¬ 
ports  of  similar  institutions,  uses  no 
pious  frauds. 

The  following  is  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Curtin,  who  observes,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  belief,  the  Negroes 
would  prefer  the  Established  Church 
to  any  other,  if  the  Ministers  could 
attend  to  them  (p.  17) ;  and  so  we  be¬ 
lieve  also,  for  we  see  nothing  in  the 
intimidations  and  absurdities  of  Cal¬ 
vinism  likely  to  induce  a  love  of  God. 
The  amiable  and  philanthropic  eccle¬ 
siastic  adds. 

It  may  also  be  worthy  of  notice,  that 
of  the  slaves  which  I  had  baptized  in  the 
town  of  St.  John’s,  during  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  years  of  my  ministry,  more  than  one 
fourth,  or  perhaps  a  third  part,  are  now  free 
j)eople,  some  off  the  island,  some  sea-faring 
people  at  sea.” 

“  From  all  this  I  Infer,  that  slavery  would 
gradually  die  away  by  a  steady  unifo/m  per¬ 
severance  in  the  performance  of  all  the  sa¬ 
cred  duties  of  Cnristianity,  which,  by  its 
own  action,  would  imperceptibly  produce 
more  certain  and  lasting  effects  than  all  the 
speculative  theories  which  can  be  devised  for 
emancipation.  A  venerable  Bishop  of  the 
English  Church,  with  a  conscientious  and 
efficient  Clergy,  and  a  few  pious  catechists, 
would  do  more  toward  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  religious  and  moral  state  of  our 
colonies,  than  all  the  laws  that  could  be 
enacted  for  the  purpose.”  pp.  17,  18. 

Gent.  Mag.  May,  1824. 

r 


That  all  this  may  be  the  ultimate 
result  we  heartily  pray;  but  it  is  a  rule 
with  us  oil  political  topics  to  consider 
tlie  possible  worst,  not  the  possible 
best,  and  therefore  we  decline  commit¬ 
ting  ourselves,  till  lime  and  experience 
produce  .  sound  data.  We  wish  for 
two  things  in  particular,  the  creation 
'of  an  adequate  population  to  siqierscde 
slavery,  and  Anglicism  of  habits  among 
the  Negroes,  in  the  Roman  modes  of 
civilizing.  Sec  our  Mag.  for  April, 
p.  350. 

99.  William  ^Wyrcestre  Redlvivus. 

CConcluded  fromp.  340.J 

THE  second  objectof  Mr.  Dallaway’s 
attention  is  the  celebrated  Church  of 
St.  Mary,  Redcliff,  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  parish  churches  in 
Englanrl.  We  shall  therefore  enter 
rather  at  large  into  the  early  history  of 
this  elegant  fabric;  having  already,  in 
a  former  volume*,  given  very  full  ac¬ 
counts  of  its  present  state,  from  the 
elegant  works  of  Mr.  Britton  and  Mr.  ^ 

Malcolm. 

Nor  can  we  mention  Mr.  Britton 
without  observing  that  gratitude  is 
due  to  him  for  his  admirable  por¬ 
traits  of  this  Venus  of  Gothic-archi¬ 
tecture.  Rivals  and  imitators  may 
have  succeeded  him,  but  the  works  of 
Buck  and  Grose  still  exist  to  prove 
that  application  of  the  pouters  of  fine 
chalcography  to  Gothic  buildings,  and, 
of  course,  a  superior  powerful  influen¬ 
tial  effect  in  regard  to  public  taste, 

.have  been  created  by  Britton.  Before, 
things  of  this  kind  were  valued  as  an¬ 
tiquities  only ;  for  tiieir  beauties  we 
did  not  form  an  affection,  because  we 
did  not  perceive  them. 

From  Mr.  Malcolm’s  entertaining 
work  we  shall  copy  a  distant  view  of 
this  interesting  Church,  in  its  present 
state,  taken  from  the  river.  (See 
Plate  IL )  Mr.  Malcolm  regrets  that 
.it  should  be  so  surrounded  with  build¬ 
ings  as  to  render  it  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  obtain  an  uninterrupted 
.view  of  the  general  outline  of  the 
Church. 

“  It  appears  very  certain,”  says 
Mr.  Britton  (in  his  Account  of  Red- 
cliffe  Church,  page  4),  “  that  an  an¬ 
cient  religious  edifice  w’as  standing  on 

*  See  vol.  LXXXIII.  ii.  252,  429,  545, 

569,  570. 
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or  near  the  site  of  the  present  church 
anterior  to  the  erection  of  the  existing 
fabrick,  the  initiation  of  wliich  is  as¬ 
cribed  to  Simon  de  Burton,  who  was 
Mayor  of  Bristol,  not  only,  as  Britton 
says,  in  12y2,  1293,  1294,  and  again 
in  1304  and  1303;  but  in  1302  also. 
(Hist,  (if  Bristol,  MS.  penes  the  Rev. 
T.  D.  Foslrokc.) 

In  this  MS.  arc  nassages  which  throw 
light  upon  the  nislory  of  this  first 
unknown  church.  1  he  first  entry  is 
taken  from  the  confirmation  charter  of 
Henry  III.  to  the  Priory  of  Braden- 
stoke,  printed  in  Dugdale’s  Monasti- 
con,  vol.  ii.  p.  210,  old  edition  :  "  Kx 
dono  Johannisfilii  Willelmi  Ciipellani 
<le  Radeclive,  totam  terrain  suam,  qute 
fuit  Ricardi  de  Mera,  quae  est  contra 
clocharium  Kcclcsicn  S.  Marue  de  Ra¬ 
declive,’’  i.e.  from  the  gift  of  John,  son 
of  IViUiam,  all  his  land,  which  was 
Richard  de  Mere^s,  [and]  which  is  op¬ 
posite  the  Belfry  of  the  Church  (f  Si. 
Mary  de  Radeclive.  That  this  vyas 
no  relation  to  the  Nottinghamshire 
Radeclives  is,  in  our  opinion,  evident 
from  the  following  further  passages  in 
the  same  MS.  which  show  an  intimate 
■connection  of  the  De  la  Mares,  Meres, 
or  Mores,  with  Bristol  and  the  vicinity. 
In  the  year  129O,  a  Ralph  de  la  Mare 
held  the  castle  and  town  at  a  yearly 
’  rent  (Originalia  I9  Edvv  1.  rot.  23)  ; 
<md  a  Richard  de  la  Mere  held  lands 
in  Milborn  port  in  thk  county.  (Id. 
8  Edvv.  II.  rot.  34.)  Moreover,  Isable 
'de  Kenefeg  gave  to  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Augustine  all  her  land  in  Redclive 
Street,  which  was  Matilda  de  More’s, 
relict  of  Adam  deKerswelle.  (Regist. 
Abbat.  S.  August.  Bristol,  f.  17b.)  It 
is  further  to  be  recollected,  that  Red- 
cliff  was  a  distinct  manor,  in  private 
hands,  at  the  early  periods  alluded  to, 
■^nd  seemingly  belonging,  once  at 
least,  to  a  family  of  the  same  name  3 
'for  another  extract  from  the  same  Ab¬ 
bey  Register  (fob  188)  says,  that  Hugh 
-de  Bloedune,  hy  assent  of  his  Lord, 
John  de  Radcliff,  gave  to  Nicholas, 
son  of  Horwin,  &c.  the  angular  land 
upon  Trivele,  &:c.  It  is  certain,  too, 
that  Robert  Lord  Berkeley  (the  third) 
died  seised,  4  Hen.  III.  in  1219»  of  a 
manor  of  Radeclive  Street  (Berkeley 
iMSS.  p.  9O);  and  that,  in  fact,  Bristol 
was  parcelled  out  among  various  great 
landed  proprietors,  and  divided  into 
the  Old  and  Newl'own.  These  points 
are  distinctly  exhibited  in  the  AIS. 
<{uoted.  'I'lie  old  Stone-house,  inhabited 


[May, 

by  Rob.  Fitzharding,  has  been  recently 
discovered ;  and  an  account  of  its  re¬ 
mains  was  published  in  the  Bristol 
Observer  of  Sept.  3,  1823;  and  iJie 
testamentary  regulations  of  tiris  Robert 
give  some  account  of  this  house,  as 
well  as  of  the  hold  of  cermin  great 
Barons  in  Bristol,  whom  he  bought 
out.  Robert,  son  of  Harding  (says  the 
Abbey  Register,  fob  34  a.),  gave  to 
Maurice,  his  son,  the  land  which  he 
had  in  Bristol  (f  the  Barony  of  Rich. 
FoUolt,  which  Boso  held  ;  and  the 
land  which  he  had  of  the  Barony  of 
Rich,  de  St.  Quintin,  in  the  (ireai 
Street;  and  the  land  which  he  had  of 
the  Barony  of  Gilbert  de  Umfravillc ; 
and  the  land  which  he  had  in  Broad- 
street,  where  he  first  dwelt,  et  totnm 
•managium* ,  which  he  had  there  ;  be¬ 
sides  the  great  Stone-house  which  he 
built  upon  the  Frome  ;  and  this  land 
he  gave  to  his  son,  “  Ita  quod  Imm 
[his  wife]  tute  mcam  terrain  illam 
teneat  in  vita  sua,  et  post  mortem  ejus 
ad  Maur.  fib  meum  et  heredes  ejus 
liberc  et  quiete  revertetur.  Sec.  ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  land,  in  which  I  had  a 
bakehouse,  towards  the  wall,  as  you  go 
to  St.  James’s,  &:c.”  As  to  the 
second  point,  the  New  Town,  in  the 
confirmation  charter  by  King  Henry 
II.  of  the  Priory  of  St.  James’s,  Bristol, 
is  the  following  item  : 

“  Et  unum  burgagium  in  Novo-  JJnrpo 
Prati,  et  quod  totum  Nevum  hurgmn  de 
Prato,  apud  Bristold,  quod  est  situm  inter 
castellum  et  eandem  ecclesiam  soucti  Jacobi, 
sit’  de  parochia  ejusdem  ecclesiae.”  (Bug- 
dale’s  Monasticon,  i.  .513). 

The  object  of  this  digression  is  to 
show,  that  there  wasprobably  aChurch, 
situate  upon  the  same  spot  as  the  pre¬ 
sent,  founded  by  and  for  the  use  of 
some  manerial  proprietor.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  of  St.  Mary  Redclife  is  ob¬ 
viously  accounted  for.  There  was  an¬ 
other  Church  of  St.  Mary  at  Bristol, 
which  William  Earl  ot  Gloucester 
gave  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  to  the 
Priory  of  Keynsham  (Dugdale’s  Mo- 
nast.  ii.  300).  All  this  is  explained  in 
the  following  further  extract  from  the 
MS.  under  the  year  1247. 

“  This  year  the  mayor  and  commonalty 
of  the  town  of  Bristol  concUided  to  build  a 
bridge  over  the  river  Avon,  with  the  consent  I 
of  Kedclyft,  and  the  Governors  of  Temple 
fee,  thereby  minding  to  incorporate  them 


*  Familia — Menage — Demesne  farm,  Du- 
cange,  v.  Menaginm. 
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with  the  town,  and  soe  make  of  two  hut 
one  corporate  town,  for  they  passed  by  boat 
from  St.  'fliomas’s  slip  into  Mary-le-Port, 
to  come  to  l^ristoll;  for  at  that  time  the 
]X)rt  was  where  now  St.  Nicholas  Shambles 
is,  and  there  the  shipping  did  ride;  for  the 
{Jhurch  is  called  the  Church  of  Lady  her 
Assuinpsion,  and  the  port  of  St.  Mary  Port,” 
8cc. 

It  was  after  tills  union  of  the  two 
corporate  bodies,  that  Simon  de  llur- 
lon,  in  1292,  is  affirmed  to  have  laid 
tlie  foundation  of  the  present  Church. 
The  IMS.  jiroceeds  to  say, 

“  William  Cannings  was  the  first  founder 
of  Red-clift  Church,  wliich  afterwards  [was] 
finished  by  William  Cannings  his  grandson, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  with  the  help  of 
the  Corporation.” 

This  is  placed  under  the  year  1369, 
and  IMr.  Ikitton  rejects  the  account, 
because  no  direct  mention  is  made  of 
Simon  de  Hurton  ;  but  we  reconcile 
the  omission  in  this  way,  that  what 
llurton  did  was  either  very  trifling,  or 
was  pulled  down  when  Cannings  first 
began  the  present  most  beautiful  struc¬ 
ture. 

Under  the  year  1441,  when  Will. 
Cannings,  junior ^  was  Mayor,  and 
John  Shipward,  Sheriff'  [the  munifi¬ 
cent  founder  of  St.  Stephen’s  Tower, 
in  1463.  Dallaway,  p.  13]  the  MS. 
says. 

This  William  Cannings,  with  the  help 
of  others  of  the  worshipful  town  of  Bristow, 
kept  masons  and  workmen  to  repair  and 
beautify,  cover  and  glaze,  the  Church  of 
Redcbff,  which  his  grandfather  had  founded 
in  the  dayes  of  Edward  ye  Third.” 

e  are  of  opinion,  that  Bristol  was 
cramped  and  oppressed  by  the  various 
territorial  feudalists  before  the  14th 
century,  when  it  began  to  flourish, 
and  exhibit  the  usual  signs  of  com¬ 
mercial  munificence;  because  they, who 
know  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  landed 
property,  know  that  it  is  a  capital  not 
to  be  augmented  but  by  parsimony;  a 
process  which,  under  the  age  of  fifty, 
people  are  not  inclined  to  adopt,  and 
then  only  for  the  sake  of  children  ; 
whereas  skilful  tradesmen  increase, 
with  their  exjiences,  their  capitals 
'  also,  by  judicious  management;  and  if 
They  spend  a  crown  extraordinary, 

*  know  that  it  is  only  the  fourth  part  of 
!  a  new  pound  gained.  Such  a  man  ap- 
j  pears  to  have  been  William  Cannings. 

We  make  no  apology  for  having 
j  gone  this  length  concerning  St.  Mary 
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Redclift.  The  liistory  of  the  foun¬ 
dation,  the  surpassin^^  elegance  and 
perfection  of  the  fabrick,  is  a  proud 
monument  of  the  munificent  and 
noble-mindedness  of  the  old  Hnglish 
merchants.  It  is  not  within  our  recol¬ 
lection,  that  England  can  boast  of  a 
similar  building,  the  work  of  j)rivate 
citizens. 

The  known  defects  of  the  present 
steeple,  are  pinnacles  on  the  pedestal 
tower,  out  of  the  perpendicular ;  and 
a  truncated  quarter-spire,  finished  off 
with  a  top-mast  and  shrouds,  as  in  a 
hulk,  to  support  a  vane.  Mr.  Dalla¬ 
way,  accordingly,  in  p.  21,  offers  a 
plan  for  the  renovation  of  the  spire,  in 
the  manner  of  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen,  ' 
and  the  Church  of  Boston,  which  in 
our  judgment  is  very  ingenious,  har¬ 
monious,  and  elegant. 

Concerning  altar-pictures  (of  which 
there  are  in  this  Church  three  by  Ho¬ 
garth,  who  was  out  of  his  way  in  his¬ 
torical  painting),  Mr.  Dallaway  speaks 
thus  : 

“For  the  reception  of  this  extensive 
canvass,  the  original  altar-skreen,  and  the 
richest  tabernacle  work  were  destroyed,  and 
the  great  East  window  above  it,  hidden  in 
utter  darkness.  When  the  sublime  efforts 
of  the  painters  of  Italy  were  applied  to  the 
decoration  of  Churches,  it  was  of  those 
which  were  the  works  of  their  contemporary 
architects,  and  not  of  the  Gothic  age  ;  in 
which  the  scriptural  subjects  were  univer¬ 
sally  stained  in  glass,  or  painted  in  fresco.  It 
has,  therefore,  excited  a  doubt  in  my  mind, 
whether  modern  pictures  can  be  placed  in 
Gothic  Churches,  with  that  strictness  of 
local  appropriation  which  must  ever  be  de¬ 
manded  by  good  taste.”  P.  24. 

We  believe  that  our  Readers  will 
agree  with  Mr.  Dallaway,  that  all 
paintings  in  Churches  (the  glass  ex¬ 
cepted)  have  a  tawdry  and  incongruous 
aspect.  Mr.  Dallaway  further  adds, 
]).  30,  concerning  altar-pictures  in  the 
centre  of  ancient  screens: 

The  finest  picture  of  our  own  or  the 
Italian  schools  of  ])ainting,  would  not,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  strictly  accord.  For 
it  would  become  the  concentrating  point  of 
sight,  and  predominate  over  the  shrine 
■work,  w'hich  would  be  thus  rendered  its 
frame  only.  Perhaps  a  double  curtain  of 
velvet  embroidered,  as  the  sacerdotal  vest¬ 
ments  were,  would  not  he  out  of  place. 
Such  were  formerly  usual  over  altars,  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  the  sacred  ele¬ 
ments.” 

Mr.  Dallaway  proceeds,  lastly,  to 

the 
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the  restorations  of  thehighaltar-skreen, 
Poyntz’s  sepulchral  Chapel,  and  the 
great  western  window  at  St.  Mark  s, 
of  the  Gaunts,  or  the  Mayor's  (.'hapel, 

all  of  which  he  very  judiciously  coin- 

inends,  and  which  have  been  very 
ably  executed  by  the  talent  and  inge¬ 
nuity  of  Messrs.  Clarke  ano  Rdkins. 
With  cordial  sincerity  we  join  our 
Author  in  the  following  eulogy,  p.  32, 

In  the  centuries  which  have  succeeded 
each  other,  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  a  devoted  at¬ 
tachment  to  their  sacred  edifices.  In  the 
piety  and  opulence  of  individuals  only,  have 
originated  several  Churches,  Cliantries,  and 
Towers,  all  of  which  are  beautifwl — some  of 
them  magnificent.  The  same  good  feeling 
dictated  the  furnishing  of  their  Churches 
after  the  restoration  ;  when  in  fact,  to  repair 
was  to  deface  or  conceal  all  projecting  sculp¬ 
ture  ;  and  to  beautify  was  to  render  all  sur¬ 
faces  glaring,  either  by  the  raw  uniformity 
of  white  lime,  or  by  surrounding  the  wainscot 
altar-pieces,  with  ruddy  cherubs,  ogling  the 
decalogue  ;  supported  by  a  many-coloured 
Moses  and  Aaron,  not  less  gaudy  than  har¬ 
lequin  himself. 

“  It  may  now  be  said,  that  we  live  in  an 
age,  when  good  sense  has  pointed  out  the 
investigation  of  first  principles.  Embellish¬ 
ments  can  never  be  produced  by  employing 
ornamental  particles  which  are  Incongruous 
in  their  effect.” 


100.  Sketches  in  India,  treating  on  Sub¬ 
jects  connected  with  the  Government  -  civil 
and  military  Establishments ;  Characters 
of  the  European,  and  Cusforns  of  the  na¬ 
tive  Inhabitants.  By  William  Huggins, 
late  an  Indigo  Planter  in  the  District  of 
Tirhoot.  8i;o.  pp.  237. 

SO  frequent  and  intimate  is  the  in¬ 
tercourse  and  connexion  between  In¬ 
dia  and  Great  Britain,  that  a  predse 
knowledge  of  the  manners  of  the  for¬ 
mer  almost  comes  under  the  character, 
as  to  utility,  of  a  school  or  university 
education.  Life  is  a  voyage,  and  the 
art  of  navigation  is  not  more  necessary 
in  the  latter  than  is  in  the  former  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  habits  of  the  people,  among 
whom  we  are  going  to  sojourn.  Books 
of  this  kind,  therefore,  partake  of  the 
utility  of  charts.  They  enable  us  at 
home  to  form  better  judgments  of  the 
prudence  or  imprudence  of  our  under¬ 
takings,  and  prepare  those  going  abroad 
with  proper  precautions.  There  is  less 
precarious  dependence  upon  interested 
advice,  less  time  lost  in  acquiring  the 
indispensable  modes  of  business,  and 
many  blunders  and  much  unhappiness 
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are  prevented.  All  that  we  would  se¬ 
riously  impress  ujion  the  writers  of 
such  books,  is,  that  they  should  make 
it  a  jyiint  of  honour  to  be  w'ell  informed 
and  accurate;  for  in  many  respects 
they  stand  in  the  situation  of  pilots. 
Lives  may  be  lost  through  their  mis¬ 
information.  Lvery  country  has  its 
distinct  manners,  climate,  and  dis¬ 
eases  ;  and  to  give  fiilse  or  even  grossly 
negligent  accounts,  would  be  as  wicked 
as  to  send  a  ship  to  Greenland,  and 
give  the  place  the  character  of  a  hot 
country,  where  the  credulous  crew 
might  in  consequence  be  frozen  to 
death,  for  want  of  being  provided  with 
suitable  clothing.  If  we  could  admit 
the  subjection  of  books  to  a  censorship 
to  be  at  all  right,  it  would  be  in  regard 
to  accounts  of  foreign  countries;  for 
most  certainly  many  Nourishing  state¬ 
ments  about  America  and  the  Cape 
colonies,  have  involved  numbers  of  our 
fellow  countrymen  in  misery,  or  ruin, 
or  death. 

Mr.  Huggins  could  have  none  but 
honest  motives  in  publishing  this 
work  ;  and,  setting  aside  now  and  then 
a  little  turkey-cock  strutting  in  fustian 
description,  we  ha\e  no  fault  to  find. 
That  there  is  no  deficiency  of  mind, 
however,  in  this  infiation,  will  ajipear 
from  the  following  account  of  com¬ 
merce,  which  in  poetry  would  have 
made  a  fine  appearance.  Speaking  of 
Calcutta,  as  a  grand  emporium,  Mr. 
Huggins  thus  figures  away  in  the  bus¬ 
kins  : — 

“  In  this  point  of  view,  commerce  appears 
a  noble  profession,  like  Minerva,  extending 
the  olive-branch  of  peace  to  mankind  ;  sub¬ 
duing  their  prejudices  and  passions,  binding 
them  together  in  a  chain  of  harmonious 
concord.  Her  head  touches  the  heavens; 
her  foot  treads  upon  the  ocean ;  her  wing* 
are  upborne  by  the  winds  ;  her  hand  is  a  re¬ 
servoir  of  plenty  and  luxury,  which  slie  scat¬ 
ters  bountifully  over  the  earth.  The  Sciences 
are  in  lier  train ;  the  Arts  wait  upon  her 
steps,  and  Civilization  follows  her  path. 
Wars  of  rancour  and  folly  are  stopt  at  her 
nod;  she  bids  mankind  live  together  like 
brethren.”  P.  90. 

The  best  known  matters  connected 
with  India  are  here  at  home  cadet- 
ciesand  writerships.  We  shall,  there¬ 
fore,  extract  our  author’s  account  of 
both  : 

When  a  young  cadet  comes  from  Eng¬ 
land,  he  lias  heard  like  other  people  of  In¬ 
dian  luxuries,  and  has  generally  his  head 
stuffed  full  of  the  fine  things  which  are  to 
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be  met  with  there.  After  landing,  he  is 
charmed  with  tlie  variety  of  new  sights,  the 
faces,  custonjs,  every  thing  difTerent  from 
what  he  has  witnessed  before  ;  but  he  is 
posted  to  a  battalion,  ordered  to  a  distant 
station,  and  the  bubble  bursts.  Although 
an  officer’s  pay  in  the  Company’s  service  is 
handsome,  it  will  go  but  a  short  way  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  luxuries  ;  indeed,  for  many  years, 
he  will  be  barely  able  to  live  comfortably  ; 
for  as  ]>romotion  goes  by  seniority,  and  is 
consequently  very  slow,  he  cannot  expect 
to  obtain  command  in  less  than  sixteen 
years ;  and  until  that  period  an  officer  with¬ 
out  any  appointment  is  but  indifferently 
off.  The  expences  for  servants,  for  show, 
and  for  idleness,  are  so  numerous,  that  his 
pay  is  consumed  by  them,  and  very  little  is 
left  to  procure  him  wine,  or  articles  of  real 
comfort,  particularly  at  a  distance  from 
Calcutta,  where  every  thing  of  that  kind  is 
extremely  dear.  Thus,  then,  subalterns  in 
the  Company’s  service  live  during  a  long 
jieriod  in  a  state  of  genteel  poverty,  anxiously 
longing  for  war  to  cause  casualties,  and  ac¬ 
celerate  their  promotion.  In  the  mean 
time  they  are  on  the  alert,  ready  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  opportunity  which  may  pre¬ 
sent  itself  for  bettering  their  condition.  Of 
these  the  most  common  is,  forming  a  con¬ 
nexion  with  some  mercantile  house  in  Cal¬ 
cutta.  If  an  officer,  through  letters  of  re¬ 
commendation  or  other  means,  can  procure 
a  handsome  employment  or  support  from 
one  of  these  merchants,  he  resigns  the  ser¬ 
vice,  sans  ceremonie,  and  becomes  a  man  of 
business,  so  that  one  is  constantly  meeting 
in  agents’  offices,  auction  rooms,  and  shops, 
with  military  men.”  pp.  27 — 29. 

India  civil  service  is  a  hen  which 
lays  golden  eggs,  and  some  of  the  best 
pullets  of  the  breed  are  the  writerships. 
Of  the  lucky  possessors  of  a  chicken  of 
this  kind,  our  author  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  account : 

“These  young  gentlemen  [the  writers], 
generally  the  sons  of  respectable  families, 
have  received  the  rudiments  of  a  good  edu¬ 
cation  at  home  ;  perhaps  the  height  of  their 
ambition  and  extent  of  their  means  in  Eng¬ 
land  was  to  purchase  a  dandy  coat,  and  strut 
I  upon  the  flags  ;  or  on  a  journey  to  the  coun- 
(  try  to  travel  in  a  mail-coach.  But  in  India 
how  altered !  Arabs,  English  blood-horses, 
Pegu  ponies,  curricles  and  phaetons,  come 
prancing  before  them  with  most  bewitching 
!  j  fascination.  Their  j)ay  three  hundred  ru- 
})ee8  per  month,  is  quite  sufficient  to  keep 
them  respectably,  but  not  at  all  sufficient  to 
purchase  all  these  fine  things.  How  are 
they  to  be  procured  ?  These  young  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  got  excellent  situations  in 
expectancy  upon  their  arrival  in  Calcutta, 
generally  find  some  wealthy  Baboo  [native 
merchant]  to  advance  them  large  suras  at 


an  exorbitant  interest,  or  else  obtain  a  cre¬ 
dit  with  some  house  of  agency  ;  so  that, 
like  young  birds  which  dirty  their  wings  in 
the  mire,  and  are  rendered  incapable  of  fly¬ 
ing,  these  youngsters  incur  a  burthen  gall¬ 
ing  to  them  many  a  day  afterwards ;  they 
make  their  appearance  at  the  course  on  high 
mettled  horses,  or  in  equipages  ;  go  to  balls 
dressed  out  in  all  the  juippyism  of  dandies  ; 
keep  the  first  company ;  drink  claret  atrd 
champagne  ;  have  houses  in  Garden  Reach  ; 
in  fine,  live  far  beyond  their  means  :  debts 
accumulate,  and  the  economising  judge  of¬ 
ten  regrets  the  follies  of  the  writer.  There 
is  a  college,  founded  by  that  liberal  and 
high-minded  nobleman,  the  Marquis  Wel¬ 
lesley,  to  which  these  young  men  are  at¬ 
tached,  for  learning  the  languages  of  India  ; 
here  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanscrit,  Hindostanee, 
and  the  other  dialects,  are  taught.  Every 
writer  must  make  some  proficiency  in  them, 
and  undergo  an  examination,  before  he  can 
be  appointed  to  any  employment.  There 
are  some  who  live  within  their  Income,  at¬ 
tend  to  their  studies,  and  are  sure  to  be  re¬ 
warded  with  speedy  appointments ;  young 
men  of  capacity  are  not  uncommon  among 
them  ;  so  that,  endowed  with  classic  and 
Eastern  literature,  they  possess  a  variety  of 
knowledge  not  sought  after,  and  not  obtain¬ 
ed  in  Europe.  To  sum  up  these  young  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  character,  barring  the  ridiculous 
extravagance  to  which  I  have  alluded,  their 
manners  are  in  other  respects  inoffensive.” 
pp.  63— 65. 

We  seriously  recommend  to  the  pro¬ 
per  authorities  (Letter  xi.  p.77)  a  pro¬ 
per  consideration  of  Mr.  Huggins’s 
suggestion  concerning  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  Indo-Britons,  or  half-cast  men, 
with  the  army;  and  a  perusal  of  the 
work  by  all  persons  going  to  India. 

- ^ - 

101.  Dyer’s  Privileges  of  the  University  of 

Cambridge. 

fConcluded  from  p.  33 9  J 

THE  contents  of  the  Supplement 
to  which  we  are  arrived  are  miscella¬ 
neous  ;  generally  speaking,  biographi¬ 
cal  and  critical  minutiae. 

Concerning  the  former,  we  have  to 
ex))ress  our  dislike  to  the  dissection  of 
religious  opinions  which  pervades  the 
biographical  part.  We  do  not  blame 
Mr.  Dyer,  for  it  is  an  ancient  custom 
in  this  kind  of  literature,  but  one 
against  which  we  solemnly  protest. 
The  best  of  men  may  be  the  victims 
of  error,  unknowm  to  them  as  such, 
and  the  error  after  all  be  only  one  so 
deemed  in  the  opinions  of  men  as  fal¬ 
lible  as  themselves.  Absurd  classifi¬ 
cations  of  trifles  and  shades  of  doc¬ 
trine. 
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trine,  even  of  verbal  definitions,  arc 
wnchariiably  made*,  and  good  and 
right-minded  men,  perhaps  from  a 
simple  expression  and  very  innocent 
opinion,  are  called  Socinians,  Arians, 
or  what  not,  exactly  upon  the  same 
custom  as  all  men  in  their  jiolitics 
must  be  either  ministerial  or  opposi¬ 
tionists,  though  they  take  neither  side. 
Wherever  faith  is  a  duty,  there  must 
be  a  creed }  but  in  human  aflairs  it 
implies  no  more  than  an  assent  to  cer¬ 
tain  doctrines,  and  an  engagement  to 
support  them  for  good  and  useful  pur¬ 
poses.  The  “  devils  believe  and  trem- 
i)le,’’  but  surely  a  man  does  not  become 
a  devil,  because  he  believes  also ;  nor 
because  certain  doctrines  of  the  thirty- 
nine  Articles  tvere  adopted  by  Calvin 
or  Arminius,  does  a  man  become  a 
Calvinist  or  Arminian,  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  those  Articles.  He  only  ad¬ 
mits  a  coincidence  to  a  certain  extent. 
Instead  of  this,  he  is  immediately  put 
into  an  heretical  class,  and  transformed 
into  a  regular  disciple  of  a  teacher,  with 
whose  doctrines  he  is  utterly  unac¬ 
quainted.  The  injury  to  the  success 
of  his  ministry  and  his  interests  in  life 
may  be  very  serious,  he  may  even  be¬ 
come  an  object  of  persecution.  We 
are  by  no  means  advocates  for  latitude 
of  faith,  or  the  indifference  about  doc¬ 
trine;  but  we  would  not  have  opinions 
converted  into  principles.  A  man  may 
have  many  of  the  former,  which  from 
respect  to  authority  he  does  not  choose 
to  act  upon,  no  more  than  because  he 
thinks  that  a  particular  medicine  would 
be  of  a  service  in  his  disease,  he  would 
yet  choose  to  take  it. 

The  navigation  of  the  ocean  of  Di¬ 
vinity  is  so  difficult,  there  are  so  many 
shoals,  quicks,  and  rocks,  and  such  con¬ 
trary  currents,  that  if  the  vessel  should 
strike  upon  one  in  the  voyage,  it  al¬ 
most  happens  in  the  nature  of  things. 
We  have  read  sermons  of  the  first  or¬ 
thodox  divines,  of  which  passages 
might  be  cruelly  perverted  ;  but  they 
are  not  to  blame,  because  they  are  not 
imon  principle  propagators  of  error. 
They  have  only  shown  themselves  fal¬ 
lible  in  judgment. 

In  pp.  77,  78,  Mr.  Dyer  has  given 
us  a  confutation  of  Bishop  Horsley,  in 
regard  to  the  Unitarianisin  of  Sir  Isaac 
Kewton.  Mr.  Dyer  maintains  the  po¬ 
sition  upon  the  following  testimony: 

“  A  person  of  strict  probity  and  respecta- 
1)ility,  who  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
timacy  with  Sir  Isaac  for  many  years,  which 


Horsley  could  not  do,  assures  us  that  he  was 
a  Socinian,  and  expressed  his  fears  that  Dr. 
Clarke,  who  had  embraced  only  the  Arlan 
hypothesis,  would  injure  the  cause  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  person  here  alluded  to  was 
IMr.  Hopton  Haynes,  author  of  a  miscella¬ 
neous  work,  under  the  title  of  ‘The  Scrip¬ 
ture  Account  of  the  Attributes  and  Worship 
of  God,  and  of  the  Character  and  Offices  of 
Jesus  Christ.’  Haynes  was  Assay  Master 
of  the  Mint  at  the  time  that  Newton  was 
Master. — Newton  was,  also,  in  his  private 
judgment,  a  Baptist,  though  not  practically 
so.  This  he  declared  to  a  man  of  veracity, 
his  deputy  Lucasian  Professor  Mr.  William 
Whiston,  as  may  be  seen' in  Whiston’s  Me¬ 
moirs,  written  by  himself.”  P.  78. 

Now,  even  under  admission  of  the 
fact,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  first,  in 
in  order  to  allow  the  inference,  that 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  infallible;  that 
he  should  have  the  actual  qualification 
which  has  been  refused  to  the  Pope, 
and  not  allowed  to  any  human  being 
whatever.  If,  moreover.  Sir  Isaac 
could  talk  so  foolishly  as  Hopton 
Haynes  makes  him  to  do,  viz.  “  that 
he  was  a  Socinian,  and  yet  expressed 
his  fears  that  Dr.  Clarke,  who  liad 
embraced  only  the  Arum  hypothesis, 
would  injure  the  cause  of  Christian¬ 
ity,'*  we  think  cither  that  Sir  Isaac  is 
misrepresented,  or  that  his  opinions 
on  divinity  subjects  arc  not  worth  a 
straw  ;  at  all  events  we  cannot  make 
common  sense  of  the  passage.  It  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  something  got  up 
by  Hopton  Haynes  for  a  purpose  of 
his  own,  out  of  some  loose  and  desul¬ 
tory  conversation  which  he  has  either 
garbled  or  misrepresented.  But  even 
if  it  be  correct,  the  passage  proves  only 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought  that 
Christianity  would  sustain  injury  from 
adoption  only  of  the  Arian  hypothesis, 
which  it  would  not  sustain  by  adding 
to  it  that  of  Socinus ;  the  only  inter¬ 
pretation  of  which  that  we  can  give  is, 
that  the  Arians  would  only  torture 
Christianity,  but  that  by  adding  Soci- 
nianism  to  it,  the  coup  de  grace  would 
be  conferred,  and  the  sullerer  be  put 
out  of  his  misery. 

Mr.  Dyer  adds, 

“That  his  reason  for  saying  any  thing 
now  about  the  faith  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
will  perhaps  appear  on  another  occasion.” 

We  are  sorry  for  it,  for  we  cannot 
see  what  good  the  world  will  derive 
from  it,  unless  it  be  to  multiply  fac¬ 
tion,  and  unsettle  the  public  mind  still 
further  upon  religious  topics. 

Wc 
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We  turn  from  these  unpleasIng  sub¬ 
jects  to  one  more  lively,  an  ej)igram 
written  by  another  tornieyit  upon  reli¬ 
gions  subjects,  among  tiie  numerous 
ones  honoured  with  Mr.  Dyer’s  com¬ 
memoration  ;  viz.  Mr.  Gilbert  Wake¬ 
field,  of  unsettled  principles  and  mor¬ 
bid  feelings. 

A  Mr.  Foster,  a  hair-dresser  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  on  account  of  his  rapidity  in 
conversation,  in  walking,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  exercise  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  was  called  the  Flying  Barber. 
Tiie  epigram  is  perfectly  classical,  with 
the  exception  of  a  pentameter,  ending 
with  an  adjective,  parem : 

“Tonsorego:  vultus  radendo  spumeus  alhet, 

Mappasuhest,  ardet  culter,  et  unda  tepet. 
Qu^m  versat  gladium  cito  dextra,  novacula 
Icevis, 

Mox  tua  tam  celeri  strinxerlt  ora  manu. 
Cedite,  Romani  Tonsores,  cedite  Graii ; 

Tonsorem  regio  non  habet  ulla  parem. 
Imberbes  Grantam,  barbati  accedite  Gran- 
tain ; 

Ilia  polit  mentes  j  et  polit  ille  genas.”  p.  9 1 . 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Dyer,  who  is  a  most  industrious  writer, 
and  has  stored  his  museum  very  amply. 
Whoever  reads  the  catalogue  of  his 
svritings,  eight  pages,  will  be  astonish¬ 
ed  at  his  industry.  The  volume  be¬ 
fore  us,  as  supplementary  only,  cannot 
])lace  Mr.  Dyer’s  literary  picture  in 


the  light  most  favourable  for  viewing 
it.  VVe,  however,  point  out  to  the 
scholar,  with  high  pleasure,  the  able 
and  elegant  “  Dissertatio  Generalis*.” 
We  wish  that  he  had  not  chosen  here, 
as  elsewhere,  to  walk  upon  burning 
embers  (see  jip.  exxv.  exxvi.  about  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  Articles).  We  do  not 
exjiect  unanimity  of  creeds;  for  it 
would  be  insane :  but  the  teachers  of 
a  faith  ought  not  to  assent  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  for  o  conscientice,  to  aber¬ 
rations  from  it,  or  where  is  their  inte¬ 
grity  ? 


102.  A  Picturesque  Promenade  round  T)ox\i~ 
ing  m  Surrey*  By  John  Timbs.  I'imo. 
pp.  304. 

THIS  neat  little  volume  displays 
much  industry  and  research.  It  is 
written  with  ease,  and  abounds  with 
reflections  naturally  arising  upon  a 
view  of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art 
here  so  liberally  bestowed. 

Among  many  other  biographical 
and  historical  notices  interspersed  in 
the  work,  are  some  interesting  anec¬ 
dotes  of  that  bright  luminary  of  classic 
literature,  Jeremiah  Marklaiid,  whose 
beneficence  and  piety  were  equally 
conspicuous  with  his  classical  abilities. 

In  p.  122  is  introduced  the  annex¬ 
ed  vignette  of 


MILTON  COURT,  NEAR  DORKING. 


*‘A  spacious  and  substantial  farm-house, 
which  appears,  by  the  style  of  building,  to 
have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Here  that  excellent  scholar  and 
critic  Jehemiah  Markland  passed  the  last 
twenty-four  years  of  his  life.  In  this  plea¬ 
sant  and  sequestered  spot  Markland  saw 
little  company.  His  walks  were  almost  con¬ 


fined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  the  garden  at 
the  back  of  the  house.  The  widow  (Mrs. 
Rose)  with  whom  he  lodged  at  Milton 
C-ourt,  became  involved  in  a  family  litiga¬ 
tion,  by  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  her 
son,  who  persuaded  her  to  assign  to  him  the 
whole  of  her  property.  Mr.  Markland,  in 
defending  the  widow,  expended  a  consider- 


*  The  typographical  errors  are  dreadful. — ‘^Scripta  hoe  dogma”  for  ‘^Scrlpta  ha?c 
dogmata.”  See  p.  c.xxviii. 

able 
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able  sum,  and  tbe  case  being  decided  against 
her,  he  benevolently  employed  his  fortune 
in  relieving  tbe  distresses  of  the  family, 
llepeated  attacks  of  tbe  gout,  and  an  accu¬ 
mulation  of  infirmities,  at  length  put  an  end 
to  his  life,  at  Milton  Court,  in  July  177f>,  in 
his  83d  year,  and  he  was  buried  agreeably  to 
his  own  request  in  the  chancel  of  Dorking 
Church*.” 

The  description  of  Wotton,  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  the  j)atriotic  Tvelyn,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  is  peculiarly  pleasing. 
Many  interesting  anecdotes  of  tliis 
great  scholar  and  his  times  are  intro¬ 
duced,  and  his  character  duly  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Teith  Hill,  near  Dorking,  cedebr'ated 
by  the  critic  John  Dennis,  as  surpass¬ 
ing  the  prospect  of  the  Valdarno  from 
the  Apennines,  and  of  Rome  and  the 
Mediterranean  from  the  mountains  of 
Viterbo,  comes  in  for  its  portion  of  our 
author’s  notice.  Mr.  Dennis  says, 

I  saw  from  one  of  those  hills,  at  about 
two  miles  distance,  that  side  of  Leith  Hill 
which  faces  the  Downs ;  it  appeared  the 
most  beautiful  prospect  I  had  e%’er  seen. 
But  after  we  had  conquered  the  hill  itself,  I 
saw  a  sight  that  would  transport  a  Stoic  ;  a 
sight  that  looked  like  enchantment  and  a 
vision  beatific !” 

Whoever  may  be  tempted  from  this 
description  to  make  a  personal  survey 
of  this  hill,  which  surpasses  all  “  the 
boasted  charms  of  Swiss  scenery,”  will 
find  a  very  intelligent  and  useful  guide 
in  this  volume. 

W'e  can  only  allow  room  for  one  or 
two  articles;  among  w’hich  we  cannot 
pass  over  Norhury  Park,  for  some  time 
the  seat  of  William  Lock,  es^.  whose 
father  purchased  it  in  17^4.  The  old 
house  was  by  him  pulled  down,  and 
the  present  noble  mansion  erected. 

On  completing  his  mansion,  he  con¬ 
ceived  the  original  and  ingenious  design  of 
uniting  the  grand  amphitheatre  of  Nature 
viewed  from  the  windows  of  his  saloon  with 
the  master-piece  of  the  late  Barrett’s  inimi¬ 
table  pencil.  The  magnificent  scenery  with 
which  he  had  embellished  the  walls,  is  art¬ 
fully  managed,  so  as  to  appear  to  be  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  view.  In  the  Western  conj- 
partment  is  Introduced  an  assemblage  of  the 
lakes  and  mountaiirs  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  blended  together,  and  forin- 


*  An  ample  memoir  and  a  good  portrait 
of  Mr.Markland  are  given  in  Nichols’s  “  Li¬ 
terary  Anecdotes,”  and  in  Manning  and  Bray’s 
Surrey atKl  accounts  of  him  will  be  found 
in  our  vols.  xLvi.  p.  351 ,  vol.  xi-viii.  p.  309, 
and  his  epitaph,  vol.  XLVii.  p.  433. 


ing  a  landscaj)e  expressive  of  the  most  ma¬ 
jestic  idea  r>f  rural  grandeur.  The  rude 
crags  and  distant  summit  of  Skiddaw  are 
contrasted  with  the  placid  expanse  of  water 
below,  which  seems  genially  heated  hy  the 
rays  of  a  summer’s  setting  Sun,  rendered 
more  brilliant  in  effect  hy  the  tints  of  a  re¬ 
tiring  storm,  shadowing  the  mountain’s  side. 
— The  second  compartment  presents  a  nearer 
view  of  immense  rocks  rising  in  all  tl\e 
frowning  magnificence  which  charactGri/.es 
those  stupendous  works  of  Nature  ;  the  Sun 
here  scarcely  sheds  a  ray  to  cheer  the  gloomy 
scene. — The  fire-place  forms  the  third;  the 
chimney-glass  being  so  let  into  the  wall, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  real  appeamuce  of 
the  hearth,  imagination  would  suggest  the 
entrance  to  an  elegant  arbour, — In  the  fourth 
compartment  the  scene  is  continued,  hut 
with  the  placid  effect  of  evening  serenity : 
here  the  shepherd  is  telling  his  amorous 
tale  to  the  attentive  fair  one.  This  scene 
opens  to  an  organ,  with  a  figure  of  St.  Ce¬ 
cilia  by  Cipriani,  who  painted  the  landscape 
figures,  as  did  Gilpin  the  cattle.  —  The 
ocean,  bounded  on  one  hand  hy  hills  and 
rocks,  with  a  variety  of  characteristic  ac¬ 
companiments,  completes  the  fifth  scene. — 
I'he  ceiling  by  Pastorini  represents  a  corre¬ 
sponding  sky,  seen  through  a  circular  treil- 
lage,  and  the  carpet  resembles  a  new-mown 
lawn,  'fire  whole  is  admirably  connected 
with  the  view  from  the  saloon  windows,  and 
calculated  to  convey  a  vivid  idea  of  a  perfect 
landscaj>e.  Mr.  Lock’s  painted  room  corl- 
sequeutly  soon  became  a  subject  of  much 
conversation  among  the  lovers  of  the  pic¬ 
turesque  ;  and  has  long  been  a  powerful 
object  of  attraction,  especially  as  it  is  the 
only  successful  attempt  of  the  kind  in  this 
country.” 

In  18 IQ  it  was  sold  to  E.  F.  Mait¬ 
land,  esq.  the  present  proprietor. 

At  Denbies,  the  seat  of  \V.  J.  De¬ 
nison,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Surrey,  the  late 
eccentric  Mr.  Jonathan  Tyers*  wlio 
established  Vauxhall  Gardens,  resided ; 
and  here  he  passed  much  of  his  time. 

In  planning  several  theatrical  allusions 
and  devices,  and  in  rendering  this  spot  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  bewitching  routine 
of  gaiety  and  merriment,  with  which  he  elec¬ 
trified  his  metropolitan  votaries.  The  ano¬ 
maly  Is  said  to  have  been  conductetl  with 
strict  adherence  to  that  effect.  Here  ei-cry 
object  tended  to  impress  the  mind  with 
grave  contemplation,  and  led  to  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  friv'olity  of  the  celebrated  resort 
at  Vauxhall,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  suc¬ 
cess.  The  principal  scene  was  a  wood  of 
eight  acres,  denominated  II  Paiseroso,  where 
he  contrived  to  represent,  in  terrific,  simili¬ 
tude,  the  ‘  valley  of  the  sliatlow  of  rleatli.^ 
Here,  instead  of  protracted  vistas  of  festive 
lamps  with  their  rnatchlcss  reflection,  and 
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long  rows  of  boxes  contftining  groups  of 
lively  gallantry,  was  the  stillness  of  the 
inazy  walk!  Instead  of  the  choral  orchestra 
— a  small  temple  on  which  were  numerous 
inscriptions,  calculated  to  produce  the  most 
gloomy  effect  on  their  reader. — Instead  of 
captivating  glees,  airs,  and  ballads,  and  the 
heavenly  harmony  of  instruments, — the  mo¬ 
notonous  solo  of  a  clock  (concealed  from 
view)  broke  the  solemn  silence  at  the  end 
of  every  minute,  and  forcibly  proclaiming 
the  rapid  march  of  Time,  served  as  a  me¬ 
mento  of  its  vast  importance. — Instead  of 
the  spacious  rotunda,  saloons,  and  piazzas, 
a  dismal  alcove,  in  which  were  some  curious 
paintings  by  Hayman,  particularly  the  dy¬ 
ing  Christian  and  the  Unbeliever,  and  a  sta¬ 
tue  of  'Fruth  trampling  on  a  mask,  directed 
the  attention  to  those  awful  objects.  At 
the  termination  of  a  walk  were  two  excel¬ 
lently-carved  pedestals  with  two  human 
skulls,  each  of  which  addressed  the  male  or 
female  visitant  in  verse. 

Such  eccentric  imageries  making  irre¬ 
fragable  appeals  to  the  feelings  of  the  disso¬ 
lute  debauchee,  might  form  a  persuasive  pe¬ 
nitentiary,  and  urge  the  necessity  of  amend¬ 
ment  with  better  effect  than  all  the  farcical 
frenzies  of  mere  formalists  and  fanatics, 
'fhey  were,  however,  entirely  removed  by 
the  Hon.  Peter  King,  who,  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Tyers  in  1767,  purchased  the  estate.” 

Some  neatly-drawn  sketches  of  emi¬ 
nent  living  characters  are  introduced, 
particularly  of  Thomas  Hope,  esq.  of 
Deepdene  (to  whom  the  work  is  dedi¬ 
cated);  Rev.  James  Dallaway,  the  his¬ 
torian  of  Sussex ;  Sir  Lucas  Pepys, 
bart. ;  Madame  D’Arblay,  the  admired 
novelist ;  Jeremiah  Dyson,  esq. ;  S.  W. 
Singer,  esq.  ;  W.  J.  Denison,  esq.  M.P.; 
and  the  venerable  Historian  of  Surrey, 
Wm.  Bray,  of  Shere,  esq.  &c.  &c. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  a 
neat  view  of  Burford  Lodge,  and  with 
numeious  picturesque  vignettes. 

103.  The  Lives  and  Memoirs  of  the  Bishops 
q/'Sherborne,  Wilts,  Old  Sarum,  a?id  Sa¬ 
lisbury,  from  the  dismemherment  of  the 
See  of  Sherborne  from  that  (/Winches¬ 
ter,  by  Ina,  King  of  the  JVest  Saxoyis,  in 
the  year  705,  doivn  to  the  preseid  Time. 
By  the  Rev.  Stephen  Hyde  Cassan,  M.  A. 
Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of  Caleiion,  K.  P. 
and  Curate  of  Mere  and  West  Knoyle, 
Wilts.  81*0.  C.  ami  J.  Rivington. 

NOVELTY  is  always  pleasing,  es¬ 
pecially  in  Literature,  and  the  work 
we  now  announce  has  strong  claims 
;  to  it,  as  we  do  not  possess  one  of  the 
!  same  comprehensive  nature  ;  for  whilst 
•  the  press  is  fertile  in  Travels,  Novels, 
Gent.  Mag.  May,  1824. 
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Poetry,  &c.  it  lias  not  (in  modern 
times  at  least)  produced  a  general  his- 
toiy  of  our  English  liiplscopacy.  We 
have  indeed  many  detached  lives  of 
our  English  Prelates;  but  no  work 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  biography 
of  an  entire  See. 

This  great  desideratum  has  been 
supplied  by  Mr.  Cassan,  in  d.  general 
History  of  the  See  of  Salisbury,  from 
the  earliest  to  the  present  time.;  and  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  very  extensive 
references  to  the  authors  he  has  quoted, 
we  must  commend  those  active  re¬ 
searches  which  have  enabled  him  to 
correct  the  many  errors  of  the  old 
Chroniclers,  God  wyn,  and  many  others, 
who  have  erred,  particularly  in  misquot¬ 
ing  dates. 

Our  Author  has  been  fortunate  in 
selecting  the  See  of  Salisbury,  for  few 
Sees  present  a  greater  vicissitude  of  for¬ 
tune,  or  have  produced  more  illustrious 
Prelates. 

Ill  the  early  period  of  its  history, 
when  the  seat  of  Episcopacy  was  held 
at  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  we  find 
the  illustrious  names  of  Aldhelm,  and 
Asser,  the  tutor  and  contemporary  of  Al¬ 
fred  the  Great,  and  of  Bishop  Osmund. 

The  next  period  presents  to  our  no¬ 
tice  the  names  of  Jewel  and  Seth 
Ward,  whose  lives  have  been  reprint¬ 
ed  from  the  originals,  which  are  now 
become  scarce,  and  merit  considerable 
attention. 

In  more  modern  times  we  greet  the 
names  of  Burnet,  Hoadly,  Sher¬ 
lock,  and  Douglas. 

The  whole  of  this  episcopal  bio¬ 
graphy  is  truly  interesting,  and  abounds 
with  many  pleasing  and  curious  anec¬ 
dotes. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  lar^e  vo¬ 
lume  (840  pages).  Sir  R.  C.  Ploare, 
after  congratulating  the  Author  on  the 
happy  termination  of  his  work,  has 
given  a  short  account  of  the  various 
changes  the  Cathedral  has  undergone; 
and  recommends  most  strongly  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  altar  screeny  which 
was  very  injudiciously  removed  some 
years  ago  from  Its  destined  and  proper 
situation*,  as  from  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  altar,  at  the  East  end  of  the 
Lady  Chapel,  the  voice  of  the  officiat¬ 
ing  minister  is  totally  inaudible  to  the 
congregation  in  the  choir.  He  at  the 

*  On  this  subject,  see  ouv  General  In¬ 
dex,  vol.  iii.  p.  386. 
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lame  time  gives  a  sketch,  by  Mr.  Bnck- 
fer,  ot'  ail  appropriate  screen,  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  style  of  architecture 
(temp.  Hen.  1 1 1.)  in  which  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  13  built. 

104.  Professor  Buckland’s  Reliquiis  Dilu~ 
vimup. 

(Contmuedfrom  voL  xciii.  ii.  528.; 

WE  are  confident  our  readers  will 
be  gratified  by  a  perusal  of  Professor 
Buckland’s  account  of  a  remarkable 
Cave  at  Paviland,  near  Swansea,  con¬ 
taining  the  fossil  bones  of  many  ani¬ 
mals,  a  human  skeleton,  and  various 
British  antiquities.  It  is  irUeresting 
in  an  Antiquarian  as  well  as  in  a  Geo¬ 
logical  point  of  view,  and  has,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  never  yet  been  transferred  from 
his  Religuice  DiluviancE  to  any  more 
appropriate  medium  of  archaological 
information. 

After  describing  six  other  instances 
of  bones  deposited  in  caverns  similarly 
to  those  in  the  cave  at  Kirkdale  in 
Yorkshire,  the  learned  Professor  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  detail,  in  the  following  terms, 
the  circumstances  of 

The  Cave  of  Paviland. 

“The  seventli  and  last  case  that  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  this  country,  is  that  of  another 
discovery  recently  made  in  the  coast  of  Gla¬ 
morganshire,  fifteen  miles  West  of  Swansea, 
between  Oxwich  Bay  and  the  Worm’s  Head, 
on  the  property  of  Earl  Talbot.  It  consists 
of  two  large  caves  facing  the  sea,  in  the 
front  of  a  lofty  cliff  of  limestone,  which  rises 
more  than  100  feet  perpendicularly  above 
the  mouth  of  the  caves,  and  below  them 
slopes  at  an  angle  of  about  40°  to  the  water’s 
edge,  presenting  a  bluff  and  rugged  sliore  to 
the  waves,  which  are  very  violent  along  this 
North  coast  of  the  estuary  of  the  Severn. 
These  caves  are  altogether  invisible  from 
the  knd  side,  and  are  accessible  only  at  low 
water,  except  by  dangerous  climbing  along 
the  face  of  a  nearly  precipitous  cliff,  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  compact  mountain  lime¬ 
stone,  which  <lips  North  at  an  angle  of  about 
45°.  One  of  them  only  (called  Goats’  Hole) 
had  been  nf)ticed  when  I  arrived  there,  and 
I  shall  describe  it  first,  before  I  proceed  to 
•peak  of  the  other.  Its  existence  had  been 
long  known  to  the  farmers  of  the  adjacent 
lands,  os  well  as  the  feet  of  its  containing 
hirge  bones,  but  it  had  been  no  farther  at¬ 
tended  to  till  last  summer,  when  it  was  ex¬ 
plored  by  the  surgeon  and  curate  of  Uie 
nearest  village,  Port  I  non,  who  discovered 
in  it  two  molar  teeth  of  elephants,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  a  large  curved  tusk,  wlvich  latter 
they  buried  again  in  the  earth,  where  it  re- 
'  mainod  till  it  was  extracted  again,  on  a  fur¬ 
ther  examination  of  the  Cave  in  the  end  of 
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December  last  fl829],  bj  L.  W.  Dillwyn, 
esq.  and  Miss  Talbot,  and  removed  to  Feu- 
rice  Castle,  together  with  a  large  part  of  tha 
skull  to  which  it  had  belonged,  and  several 
Imskets-fiill  of  other  teeth  and  bones.  Ou 
the  news  of  this  further  discovery  l)€iDg 
communicated  to  me,  I  went  immediately 
from  Derbyshire  to  Wales,  and  found  the 
position  of  the  Cave  to  he  such  as  I  have 
above  described  ;  and  its  floor  at  the  mouth 
to  be  from  30  to  40  feet  above  high-water 
mark,  so  that  the  waves  of  the  highest 
storms  occasionally  dash  into  it,  and  iiave 
produced  three  or  four  deep  rock  basins  in 
its  very  threshold,  by  the  rolling  on  their 
axis  of  large  stones,  which  still  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  these  basins  ;  around  their  edge, 
and  in  the  outer  part  of  the  Cave  Itself,  are 
strewed  a  considerable  number  of  sea  peb¬ 
bles,  resting  on  the  native  limestone  rock. 
The  floor  of  the  Cave  ascends  rapidly  from 
its  mouth  inwards  to  the  furthest  extrenjity, 
so  that  the  pebbles  have  not  been  drifted  in 
beyond  twenty  feet,  or  about  one-third  of 
its  whole  length ;  in  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  no  disturbance  by  the  waters  of  the 
present  sea  appears  ever  to  have  taken 
place,  and  within  this  point  at  which  the 
pebbles  cease,  the  floor  Is  covered  with  a  mass 
of  diluvial  loam  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour, 
abundantly  mixed  with  angular  fragments  of 
limestone  and  broken  calcareous  spar,  and 
interspersed  with  recent  sea-shells,  and 
with  teeth  and  buues  of  the  following  ani¬ 
mals,  vi/.,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  Irenr,  hyaena, 
wolf,  fox,  horse,  ox,  deer  of  two  or  tlxreo 
species,  water-rats,  sheep,  birds,  and  meu. 
I  found  also  fragments  of  clrarcoal,  and  a 
small  flint,  the  e<lge8  of  wliich  had  been 
chipped  off,  as  if  by  striking  a  light. 

“  The  entire  mass  through  which  the 
bones  are  dispersed,  appears  to  have  been 
disturbed  by  ancient  diggings,  and  its  ante¬ 
diluvian  remains  thereby  to  have  bectutie 
mixed  with  recent  bones  and  shells ;  the 
lattet  of  Mr.  Dlllwyn  has  examinetl,  aud  re¬ 
fers  to  the  following  species  :  budciimm  Ufi- 
daLum,  lurho  lilloreorts,  patella  vulgata,  tro- 
chus  crassusy  neriia  lit  tor  alls ;  tliese  are  all 
common  on  the  adjacent  shore,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  that  inhabit  tlxein  are  all  eatable.  That 
portion  of  the  diluvial  mass  which  lies  on 
the  East  side  of  the  Cave,  adheres  together 
in  a  loose  breccia,  and  has  been  loss  disturb¬ 
ed  than  the  rest,  which  it  overhangs  with 
a  cliff  about  five  feet  high,  aud  extending 
to  the  interior  extremity  of  the  Cave,  where 
it  enters  into  and  covers  the  floor  of  the 
small  hole  that  terminates  the  Cave.  In 
one  place  the  recent  shells  and  bones  of 
birds  are  most  abundant,  and  tbe  earthy 
mass  containing  them  is  cemented  to  a  firm 
brectia  by  stalagmite;  and  this  is  almost 
the  only  point  within  the; Care  at, which  nuy 
stalagmite  or  atalaetjte  occurs,  'Iho  two 
elepliants’  teeth  were  found  in  H  ^n^ll  ohff, 
at  a  distance  from  the  head  and  tusk,  which 

lay 
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lay  close  togetl\er  in  the  loose  earth.  The 
anterior  part  of  the  skull,  and  the  sockets 
of  both  the  tusks  were  found  nearly  entire, 
but  have  been  much  broken  by  removal. 
They  were  but  slightly  covered  with  earth, 
and  very  tender  ;  the  portion  of  tusk  also 
Irelng  about  two  feet  long,  is  so  much  decay¬ 
ed  that  the  whole  of  its  interior  has  crum¬ 
bled  to  small  angular  fragments,  so  soft  as 
to  lie  cut  by  the  nail,  whilst  tho  outer  la¬ 
minae  alone  renmin  entire,  and  if»  the  form 
of  a  hollow  shell,  which  is  preserved  at  Pen- 
rice  ;  so  also  are  the  fragments  that  com¬ 
posed  great  part  of  the  entire  skull,  and 
were  broken  in  extracting  them  ;  and  ano¬ 
ther  portion  of  ivory,  In  which  has  been 
formed  an  Irregular  cavity,  about  two  inches 
in  diameter,  similar  to  those  effects  of  os- 
siflc  inflammation  which  are  produced  in  re¬ 
cent  ivory  by  gun-shot  wounds,  and  encir¬ 
cled  with  concentric  laminae  of  bony  matter, 
placed  obliquely  to  the  grain  of  the  ivory  ; 

It  is  probably  the  effect  of  a  blow  or  punc¬ 
ture  received  whilst  this  part  of  the  tusk 
was  yet  in  its  pulpy  state,  and  within  the 
socket.  No  large  bones  of  the  skeleton 
have  as  yet  been  discovered  entire;  they 
seem  to  have  been  destroyed  and  broken  to 
pieces  by  repeated  diggings. 

“'Phe  other  ancient  bones  also  have  been 
much  broken,  and  appear  generally  in  the 
state  of  fragments  dispersed  irregularly 
through  the  earthy  matrix,  together  with 
ancient  teeth  and  fragments  of  horn,  and 
with  the  modem  bones  and  recent  shells 
above  enumerated.  None  of  these  remains 
have  any  marks  of  having  l)een  gnawed  or 
rolled,  nor  have  the  fragments  of  limestone 
and  of  calcareous  spar  that  occur  with  them, 
lost  much  of  their  angles.  Among  the  horns 
I  noticed  the  base  of  two  that  are  separate 
from  the  skull,  and  appear  to  have  been  cast 
off  by  necrosis  ;  and  among  the  hones  was 
the  entire  skull  of  a  deer,  from  which  the 
horns  had  been  broken  off  by  violence.  In 
the  centre  of  the  Cave,  and  about  two  feet 
deep,  I  found  under  and  among  the  broken 
bones  of  elephant,  bear,  and  other  extinct 
animals,  a  portion  of  the  scapula  apparently 
of  a  sheep,  which  had  been  smoothly  cut 
across  as  if  by  a  butcher’s  saw  ;  and,  from 
its  state  of  preservation,  was  decidedly  not 
antediluvian.  This  mixture  of  ancient  and 
comparatively  modern  bones  must  have  ari¬ 
sen  from  repeated  diggings  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cave. 

In  another  part  I  discovered  beneath  a 
shallow  covering  of  six  inches  of  earth, 
nearly  the  entire  left  side  of  a  human  female 
skeleton.  The  skull  and  vertebrae,  and  ex- 
:  tremities  of  the  right  side  were  wanting  ; 

'  the  remaining  parts  lay  extended  in  the 
I  Usual  p(»sition  of  burial,  and  in  their  natural 
I  order  of  contact,  and  consisted  of  the  hu¬ 
merus,  radius,  and  ulna  of  the  left  arm,  the 
hand  being  wanting;  the  left  leg  and  foot 
■  tntine  to  the  extremity  of  the  toes,  part  of 
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the  right  foot,  the  pelvis,  and  many  ribs  ;  in 
the  middle  of  tlie  bones  of  the  ancle  was  a 
small  quantity  of  yellow  wax-like  substance 
resembling  a  dipocere.  All  these  bones  ap¬ 
peared  not  to  have  been  disturbed  by  tne 
previous  operations  (whatever  they  were) 
that  had  removed  the  other  parts  of  the 
skeleton.  They  were  all  of  them  stained 
superficially  with  a  dark  brick-red  colour, 
and  enveloped  by  a  coating  of  a  kind  of  rud¬ 
dle,  composed  of  red  micaceous  oxyde  of 
iron,  which  stained  tlie  earth,  and  in  some 

fiarts  extended  itself  to  the  distance  of  about 
lalf  an  inch  around  the  surface  of  the  bones. 
The  body  must  have  been  entirely  surroupd- 
ed  or  covered  over  at  the  time  of  its  inter¬ 
ment  with  this  red  substance.  Close  ko  that 
part  of  the  thigh-bone,  where  the  pocket  is 
usually  worn,  I  found  laid  together,  and 
surrounded  also  by  ruddle,  about  twd  hands- 
fuU  of  small  shells  of  the  nerita  liltoralis,  in 
a  state  of  complete  decay,  and  falling  to 
dust  on  the  slightest  pressure.  At  another 
part  of  the  skeleton,  viz.  in  contact  with  the 
ribs,  I  found  forty  or  fifty  fragments  of  small 
ivory  rods  nearly  cylindrical,  and  varying  in 
diameter  from  a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of 
an  inch,  and  from  one  to  four  .inches  in 
length.  Their  external  surface  was  smooth 
in  a  few  which  were  least  decayed  ;  but  the 
greater  number  had  undergone  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  decomposition  with  the  large  frag¬ 
ments  of  tusk  before  mentioned ;  most  of 
them  were  also  split  transversely  by  recent 
fracture  in  digging  them  out,  so  tliat  there 
are  no  means  of  knowing  what  was  their 
original  length,  as  I  found  none  in  which 
both  extremities  were  unbroken;  many  of 
them  also  are  split  longitudinally  by  the  se¬ 
paration  of  their  laminJe,  which  are  evidently 
the  laminae  of  the  large  tusk,  from  a  portion 
of  which  they  have  been  made.  The  sur¬ 
faces  exposed  by  this  splitting,  as  well  as 
the  outer  circumference  where  it  was  smooth, 
were  covered  with  small  clusters  of  minute 
and  extremely  delicate  dendrites;  so  also 
was  the  circumference  of  some  small  frag¬ 
ments  of  rings  marie  of  the  same  ivory,  and 
found  with  the  rods,  being  nearly  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  segments  of  a  small  tea¬ 
cup  handle ;  the  rings  when  complete  were 
probably  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter. 
Both  rods  and  rings,  as  well  as  the  nerite 
shells,  were  stained  superficially  with  red, 
and  lay  in  the  same  red  substance  that  enve¬ 
loped  the  bones ;  they  had  evidently  been 
buried  at  the  same  time  with  the  worpan. 
In  another  place  were  found  three  fragments 
of  the  same  ivory  which  had  been  cut  into 
unmeaning  forms  by  a  rough-edged  instru¬ 
ment,  probably  a  coarse  knife,  the  marks  of 
which  remain  on  all  their  surfaces.  Ope  of 
these  fragments  is  nearly  of  the  shaj)e  and 
size  of  a  human  tongue,  and  its  surface  is 
smooth,  as  if  it  had  been  applied  to  some 
use  in  which  it  became  polished,  and  by 
which  the  scratches  of  the  coarse  kuife 

from 
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from  ivhicli  it  received  its  slmpe  have  been 
nearly  obliteratfcd  :  thei-e  was  found  also  a 
rude  instrument,  resemhlin^  a  short  skewer 
or  chopstick,  and  made  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  a  wolf,  slrarp  and  flattened  to  an 
edge  at  one  end,  and  terminated  at  the  other 
by  the  natural  rounded  condyle  of  the  bone, 
which  the  person  who  cut  it  had  probably 
extracted,  as  well  as  the  ivory  tusk,  from 
the  diluvial  detritus  within  the  Oave.  No 
metallic  instruments  have  as  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered  amongst  these  remains,  which, 
though  clearly  not  coeval  with  tlie  antedi¬ 
luvian  bones  of  the  extinct  species,  appear 
to  have  lain  there  many  centuries. 

“The  charcoal  and  fragments  of  recent 
bone  that  are  apparently  the  remains  of  hu¬ 
man  food,  render  it  probable  that  this  ex¬ 
posed  and  solitary  Cave  has  at  some  time  or 
other  been  the  scene  of  human  habitation, 
if  to  no  otlier  persons,  at  least  to  the  wo¬ 
man  whose  hones  I  have  been  describing. 
The  ivory  rods  and  rings,  and  tongue - 
shaped  fragments,  are  certainly  made  from 
part  of  the  antediluvian  tusks  that  lay  in  the 
same  Cave ;  and  as  they  must  have  been 
cut  to  their  present  shape  at  a  time  when 
the  ivory  was  hard,  and  not  crumbling  to 
pieces  as  it  is  at  present  on  the  slightest 
touch,  we  may  from  this  circumstance  as¬ 
sume  to  them  a  very  high  antiquity,  which 
is  further  confirmed  by  the  decayed  state  of 
the  shells  that  lay  in  contact  with  the  thigh¬ 
bone,  and,  like  the  rods  and  rings,  must 
have  been  buried  with  the  woman.  The 
wolf  s  toe-hone  also  was  probably  reduced  to 
its  present  form,  and  used  by  her  as  a  skewer, 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  being  wholly 
destitute  of  wood. 

“The  circumstance  of  the  remains  of  a 
British  camp  existing  on  the  hill  imme¬ 
diately  above  this  Cave,  seems  to  throw 
nmeh  light  on  the  character  and  date  of 
the  woman  under  cousideration  ;  and  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  her  occupation,  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  a  camp  wotild  afford  a  motive  for 
residence,  as  well  as  the  means  of  a  subsist¬ 
ence,  in  what  is  now  so  exposed  and  unin- 
viring  a  solitude.  The  fragments  of  char¬ 
coal,  and  recent  hones  of  oxen,  sheep,  and 
pigs,  are  probably  the  remains  of  culinary 
o]>erations  *,  the  large  shells  may  have  been 
collected  also  for  food  from  the  adjacent 
shore,  and  the  small  nerite  shells  either 
have  been  kept  in  the  pocket  for  the  beauty 
of  their  yellow  colour,  or  have  been  used, 
as  I  am  informed,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Knight 
of  Newton  Cottage,  they  now  are  in  that 
part  of  Glamorganshire,  in  some  simple  spe¬ 
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cies  of  game.  The  ivory  rods  also  may  Jmr* 
either  been  applicable  to  some  game,  as  w« 
use  chess-men  or  pins  on  a  cribbage-board ; 
or  they  may  be  fragments  of  pins,  such  aa 
Sir  Richard  Hoare  has  found  in  the  barrows 
of  Wilts  and  Dorset,  together  with  large 
bodkins  also  of  ivory,  and  which  were  pro¬ 
bably  used  to  fasten  together  the  coarse  gar-- 
ments  of  the  autient  Britons.  It  is  o  cu¬ 
rious  coincidence  also,  tliat  he  has  found  in 
a  barrow  near  Wurmiustor,  at  Cop  Head 
Hill,  the  shell  of  a  nerite,  and  some  ivory 
beads,  which  were  laid  by  the  skeletons  of 
an  infant  and  an  udult  female,  apparently  ita 
mother  *. 

“  That  ivory  rings  were  at  that  time  used 
as  armlets,  is  probable  from  tlie  circum¬ 
stance  of  similar  rings  having  also  been, 
found  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare  in  these  same 
harrows ;  and  from  a  passage  in  Strabo, 
lib.  4,  which  Mr.  Knight  has  pointed  out 
to  me,  in  whicli,  speaking  of  the  small 
taxes  which  it  was  possible  to  levy  on  the 
Britons,  he  specifies  their  imports  to  be 
very  insignificant,  consisting  chiefly  of  ivory 
armlets  and  necklaces,  Ligurian  stones,  glass 
vessels,  and  other  sucli  like  trifles.  The 
custom  of  burying  with  their  possessors  tba 
ornaments  and  chief  utensils  of  the  deceas¬ 
ed,  is  evident  from  the  remains  of  this  kind 
discovered  every  where  in  the  antient  bar- 
rows  j  and  this  may  explain  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  our  finding  with  the  bones  of  the 
woman  at  Paviland  tlie  ivory  rods  and  rings, 
and  nerite  shells,  whicli  she  had  probably 
made  use  of  during  life,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conjecture  what  could  have  been  the  object 
of  collecting  the  red  oxide  of  iron  that  seems 
to  have  been  thrown  over  the  body  when 
laid  in  the  grave :  it  is  a  substance,  how¬ 
ever,  which  occurs  abundantly  in  the  lime¬ 
stone  rocks  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  disturbed  state  of  the  diluvial  earth 
all  over  the  bottom  of  the  Cave,  and  frac¬ 
tured  condition  of  the  ancient  bones,  may 
liave  been  produced  by  digging  in  search  of 
more  ivory,  or  to  gratify  the  curiosity  which 
the  discovery  of  such  large  and  numerous 
remains  must  naturally  have  excited ;  and  Ixi 
the  course  of  these  diggings  the  antedilu¬ 
vian  bones  would  become  mixed  with  those 
of  modern  animals,  which  had  been  intro¬ 
duced  for  food.  The  preservation  of  so 
large  a  jiart  of  the  elephant’s  tusk  may  pro¬ 
bably  have  arisen  from  the  use  to  which  it 
was  destined,  and  had  been  in  part  apjiro- 
priated  in  the  making  of  rods  and  rings. 

“From  all  these  circumstances  there  is 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  date  of  these 
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*  “A  long  and  rude-shaped  pin  made  of  bone,  of  very  high  antiquity,  being  uf  the  sie« 
and  length  of  a  large  wooden  skewer,  and  very  similar  to  the  smaller  fragments  of  ivory 
from  Paviland,  has  recently  been  found  on  Foxcorab  Hill,  near  Oxford;  and  my  friend  tba 
Rev.  ,1.3.  Conybeare  has  discovered  a  bone  bodkin,  nearly  of  the  same  size,  among  the  re- 
niams  of  the  British  or  Belgtc  settlements  which  he  has  lately  been  tracing  out  with  great 
luccess  on  the  flat  summits  called  Chavny  Down,  Banner  Down,  Salisbury,  and  (Jlaverttm 
Down,  in  tlie  inimfitfiRie  neighbourhood  of  Bath.” 

humaa 
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human  hones  is  coeval  with  that  of  the  mill-  and  anterior  to,  or  coeval  with,  the  Romaa 
Wry  occupation  of  the  adjacent  summits,  invasion  of  this  country.’' 


105.  The  Sacred  Period,  by  Thomas 
Mott,  Esq.  is  a  well-meant,  but  indifferently 
executed  poetical  description  of  the  most 
prominent  and  pathetic  events  that  occurred 
from  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour  to  his  as- 
cension,  as  recorded  by  the  Evangelists ; 
illustrated  with  theological  and  historical 
notes.  The  author  is  a  respectable  solici¬ 
tor  in  Cambridge,  and  has,  for  a  short  time, 
laid  aside  the  larv  for  the  gospel. 

1 06.  A  severe  and  admonitory  Letter  has 
been  addressed  to  the  Archbishop  of  Caater- 
htry,  respecting  the  irreligion  and  immo¬ 
rality  prevalent  in  the  Metropolitan  see. 
If  the  statements  there  adduced  are  true, 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  them,  the 
capital  of  the  Protestant  Hierarchy  is  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  depraved  place  in  the 
United  Empire.  To  what  are  we  to  attri¬ 
bute  this  ?  the  apathy  of  the  dignified 
Clergy,  or  the  negl  ct  of  the  Church¬ 
wardens,  Perhaps  a  little  to  both  par¬ 
ties.  However  the  subject  requires  most 
serious  consideration ;  particularly  when  the 
Establishment  is  so  audaciously  assailed  on 
every  side  by  domestic  enemies.  It  is  a 
peculiar  and  lamentable  circumstance,  that 
nearly  all  the  metropolitan  sees  of  national 
Hierarchies  have  exhibited  the  most  dis¬ 
solute  manners  ;  Papal  Rome,  for  instance, 
prior  to  the  Reformation.  It  is  also  a  so¬ 
lemn  truth,  that  the  inhabitants  most  dis¬ 
tant  are  generally  the  most  moral ;  witness 
Cornwall,  Scotland,  &c.  The  author  of 
this  pamphlet,  who  is  doubtless  a  good  and 
religious  man,  has  certainly  carried  his 
notions  respecting  the  duties  of  the  Sabbath 
day  to  an  unreasonable  length. 

107*  Mr.  Storie’s  Mountain  Rambles 
display  much  poetical  talent.  His  stanzas 
are  smooth  and  harmonious,  and  the  moral 
sentiments  impressive  j  but  as  there  is  no 
plot  or  story  in  the  poem,  little  interest 
can  be  excited  ;  and  few  readers  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  we  apprehend,  will  have  the 
patience  to  wade  through  fifty-eight  pages 
of  sentimental  reflexions.  We  should  re¬ 
commend  Goldsmith’s  ‘‘Edwin  and  Ange¬ 
lina’'  to  the  studious  attention  of  Uiis 
youthful  aspirant  for  poetical  fame.  The 
minor  poems  annexed  we  have  perused  wifh 
considerable  satisfaction. 


108.  A  very  cheap  little  work,  to  be 
published  in  monthly  parts,  has  recently 
appeared,  entitled.  The  Modem  Traveller. 
'I'he  two  first  parts  comprehend  “  Pales¬ 
tine,  or  tlie  Holy  Land,”  and  are  embellished 
with  a  map  and  some  neat  engravings.  The 
information  is  evidently  gleaned  from  the 
most  recent  authorities,  and  from  very  ex¬ 


pensive  works.  We  hope  the  publisher  will 
receive  the  encouragement  which  so  useful 
a  publication  merits. 


10.9,  It  must  be  admitted,  that  during  the 
last  twenty  years  great  pains  have  been  taken 
to  improve  the  class  of  books  for  juvenile 
readers;  but  wdien  “Tom  Thumb,”'  “Blue 
Beard,”  and  “  Cinderella,”  with  all  the 
host  of  fairy  tales,  only  gave  way  to  baby 
novels,  the  improvement  was  but  doubtful. 
The  advantage,  however,  of  the  early  reading 
of  the  present  day  is  more  decided,  as  either 
history,  biography,  or  science,  is  ingeni¬ 
ously  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  a 
moral  tale,  without  which,  perhaps.  It 
would  be  thrown  aside,  at  a  period  of  life 
when  dry  detail  cannot  force  attention. 
Adelaide,  or  the  Intrepid  Daughter,  by  the 
author  of  “Theodore,”  “  Son  of  a  Genius,” 
&c.  is  founded  on  history.  Hofer  the  Tyro^ 
lese,  by  the  author  of  “  Claudine,”  “Always 
Happy,”  &c.  with  very  pretty  engravings, 
gives  an  embellished  and  interesting  life  of 
Hofer,  the  Tyrolese  Chief ;  whilst  Female 
Friendship,  in  a  Tale  for  Sundays,  by  a 
Churchwoman,  is  highly  interesting,  and 
conveys  information  on  points  not  often 
presented  in  a  suflieiently  engaging  form  to 
young  minds.  We  think  this  little  work 
highly  w'orthy  of  recommendation. 

110.  Le  Babellard,  with  its  amusing 
pictures,  may  engage  an  early  scholar  in  the 
French  language  with  success,  and  among 
the  numerous  pretty  books  for  young 
children  deserves  to  be  remembered. 

111.  The  Adventures  of  Congo  in  search 
of  his  Master  well  deserve  a  place  in  the 
juvenile  library,  being  recommended  by 
truth.  Tlie  incidents  are  all  founded  on 
fact,  a  merit  well  appreciated  by  children, 
who,  it  is  well  known,  enjoy  a  story  much 
more  wlien  they  are  assured  it  actually  hap- 
peired. 

112.  The  Little  Historians,  in  3  small 
volumes,  by  Jefeeries  Taylor,  author  of 
“  ./Esop  in  Rhyme,”  “  Harry’s  Holliday,” 
tkc.  may  beguile  the  young  mind  into  an 
early  acquaintance  with  English  History, 
the  distant  periods  of  which  are  more  dis¬ 
cussed  than  we  usually  find  in  such  abridg¬ 
ments  ;  and  the  task  of  rendering  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  engaging  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  is  done  with  great  ability.  'Tlie 
history  is  continued  to  the  end  of  George 
III.  and  is  furnished  with  an  index  at  the 
end  of  each  volume,  with  a  glossary  at  the 
close  of  the  last. 

113.  The  Italian  language  Is  made  so 
much  the  general  object  of  attainment  at 
present,  and  by  our  intercourse  with  the 
continent  brought  so  much  more  than  for¬ 
merly  into  our  notice,'  that  a  knowledge  of 
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it  is  generally  desirable,  and  as  the  pro- 
ntipoiation  forms  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
enjoyment  of  its  beauties,  The  Italian 
Interpreter^  by  S.  A.  Bernardo,  will  be  a 
vweful  assistant  towards  the  acquisition  of 
that  desirable  object. 

114.  Mr.  Timbs’s  Chronicles  of  the  Year 
1,823,  is  an  Annual  Register  in  miniature. 
It  is  divided  into  four  departments  :  1.  Re¬ 
markable  occurrences  ;  2.  Memorabilia  in 


Literature,  &.C. }  3.  Popular  Literature;  W, 
4.  Obituary  of  Eminent  Characters.  TliC 
third  bead  is  not  an  elaborate  critique,  but  a 
simple  outline  i  all  trite  and  extraneous  d<t 
tails  being  studiously  avoided.  It  adverts 
to  the  principal  departments  in  which  Lite¬ 
rature  has  received  assistance,  through,  thq 
medium  of  the  press,  during  the  j^st  year. 
The  idea  is  capable  of  considerable  ImpQve- 
ment. 
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Ready  for  Publication. 

A  Key  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  original  Greek,  and  an  luter- 
lineary  literal  Translation,  upon  the  Hamil¬ 
tonian  System. 

Part  II.  of  Sermons  and  Plans  of  Sermons 
dll  many  of  the  most  important  Texts  of 
Holy  Scripture.  By  the  late  Rev.  Joseph 
Benson. 

No.  I.  of  Civil  and  Military  Costume  of 
the  City  of  London.  Published  in  monthly 
numbers  in  imperial  folio.  By  T.  L.  Busby. 

Physiological  Fragments;  to  which  are 
added,  Supplementary  Observations,  to  show 
that  Vital  and  Chemical  Energies  are  of  the 
same  nature,  and  both  derived  from  Solar 
Light.  By  John  Btwater. 

Tire  Relapse,  or  true  and  false  Morality. 
By  the  author  of  the  Unfortunate  Russian. 

The  first  part  of  Views  in  Australia;  or 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman’s  Land 
Delineated. 

The  Etymologic  Interpreter;  or,  an  Ex¬ 
planatory  and  rronouncing  Dictionary  of 
the  English  I.-anguage.  Part  the  First,  con¬ 
taining  a  full  Developemcnt  of  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Etymology  and  Grammar,  &c.  By 
James  Gilchrist. 

Mornings  at  Bow  Street,  with  twenty 
Illustrative  Drawings.  By  G.  Cruikshank. 

A  Key  to  the  Science  of  Botany,  com- 
rised  in  a  familiar  and  pleasing  conversation 
etween  a  Mother  and  her  Daughter.  By 
Mbs.  Selwyn. 

Typographia;  or  the  Printer’s  Instruc¬ 
tor.  By  J.  Johnson,  Printer.  Dedicated 
by  permission  to  the  Roxburghe  Club.  The 
first  volume  commences  with  a  complete 
history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Typographic  Art. 

Clark’s  Myrlorama,  second  series,  con- 
aist'mg  entirely  of  Italian  Scenery. 

Tlie  Principles  of  Rhythm,  both  in  Speech 
and  Music,  especially  as  exhibited  in  the 
Mechanism  of  English  Verse.  By  the 
Rev.  Richard  Roe. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth, 
•hewing  what  are  the  Natural  Laws  of 
Distribution  as  connected  with  Human 
Happiness derivahle  from  Wealth,  and  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  same  to  the  newly  proposed 


System  of  Voluntary  Equality  of  Wealth. 
By  William  Thompson. 

Letters  between  Amelia  in  London,  and 
her  Mother  in  the  Country.  From  the  pen 
of  the  late  William  Combe,  Esq.  the  po^ 
pulor  author  of  the  Three  Tours  of  Doctor 
Syntax,  &c.  &c. 

A  Diagram  illustrative  of  the  Formation 
of  the  Human  Cliaracter,  suggested  by  Mr. 
Owen’s  Developemcnt  of  a  new  View  of 
Society. 

Preparing;  for  Publication. 

M.  Dupin,  late  his  Britannic  Majesty’s 
Envoy  and  Consul  at  Ashantee,  is  about  to 
publish  a  Journal  of  his  residence  in  that 
kuigdora,  which  is  expected  to  throw  con¬ 
siderable  light  on  the  origin  and  causes  of 
the  present  War.  It  will  comprise  also  his 
notes  and  researches  relative  to  the  Gqlrl 
Coast,  and  the  interior  of  West  Africa. 

A  History  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke. 

The  Works  of  Vicesimus  Knox,  D.D. 
in  seven  vols.  8vo,  with  a  Portrait. 

M  emoirs  of  Painting  ;  containing  a  chro¬ 
nological  history  of  the  different  collections 
of  Pictures  of  importance  which  haVe  been 
brought  to  Great  Britain  since  the  French 
Revolution.  By  W,  BuchaNaN. 

Five  Years’  Residence  in  the  Canadas'; 
including  a  Tour  through  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  1823.  By  E.  A.  Talbot, 
Esq.  of  Talbot  Settlement,  tapper  Canada. 

An  Appendix  to  the  Pharmacopoeias, 
containing  a  critical  examination  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  pharmacopoeia  of  1824.  By  J.  H. 
Sprague.  To  which  is  added,  a  correct 
Translation  of  the  last  Edition  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Pharmacopoeia,  with  explanator)’ Notes. 

Saint  Patrick’s  Mission,  or  EcclesiaSlioal 
Retrospect  of  Hibernia.  * 

The  Oratory,  or  Devotional  Anthology. 

A  new  and  complete  System  of  CoOKcry 
and  Confectionery,  adapted  to  all  capacities, 
and  containing  many  Plates.  By  Conrad 
Cooke. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Pmgine  ;  Histo¬ 
rical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive, 

Farey,  jun.  Engineer. 

The  Princude?  of  Medical  Selene^  ifid 
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Prottlce,  deduced  from  the  Phenomena  oh- 
served  in  Health  and  in  Disease.  By 
Hardwicks  Shute,  M.D.  Pliysician  to  the 
General  Infirmary  and  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Gloucester. 

Memoirs,  Anecdntefs,  Facts,  and  Opinions, 
collected  and  preserved.  By  Miss  L.  M. 
Hawkins. 

JThe  Author  of  “  Conversations  on  Bo¬ 
tany,”  is  about  to  produce  Conversations  on 
Geography  and  Astronomy,  illustrated  with 
Plates,  Wood-cuts,  &:c. 

The  Two  Rectors.  In  Ten  Papers. 

The  Sisters  of  Narsfield.  A  Tale  for 
Young  Women.  By  the  Author  of  the 
“  Stories  of  Old  Danlell,”  8cc. 

An  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture ;  pr  the 
Tlieory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation, 
Transfer,  Improvement,  and  Management 
of  Landed  Property ;  and  the  Cultivation 
and  Economy  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Productions  of  Agriculture.  By  Mr.  Lou*- 
DON. 

The  Emigrant’s  Note  Book,  with  Recol¬ 
lections  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  during 
the  late  War.  By  Lieut.  Morgan. 

An  Essay  on  the  beneficial  direction  of 
Rural  Expenditure.  By  R.  W.  Slaney. 

Testimonies  to  the  Genius  and  Memory 
of  Richard  Wilson,  R.A.  w'ith  some  account 
of  his  Life,  and  remarks  on  his  Landscapes. 
ByT.  Wright,  Esq. 

A  Voyage  to  Cochin  China.  By  Lieut. 
White. 

A  new  Edition  of  the  Guide  to  all  the 
W’aterlng  and  Sea-bathing  Places,  &c. 

Helon’s  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  ;  a  Pic¬ 
ture  of  Judaism  in  the  Century  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  German  of  F.  Strauss,  with 
Notes  and  Illustrations  by  the  Translator. 

A  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man¬ 
chester.  - — 

Mr.  Harris  Nicolas  has  in  the  press 
a  small  work  chiefly  intended  for  the  use  of 
Antiquaries,  Genealogists,  the  Legal  Pro¬ 
fession,  and  others  who  have  occasion  to 
consult  ancient  records.  The  volume  will, 
among  other  articles,  contain  an  extensive 
Table,  shewing  exactly  the  year  which  cor¬ 
responds  to  the  Anno  Regni  of  each  Mo¬ 
narch;  an  alphabetical  and  chronological 
Table  of  Saints  days,  and  other  Festivals  ; 
an  account  of  the  contents  of  all  the  works 
published  by  the  Commission  of  Public  Re¬ 
cords  ;  Tables  exhibiting  the  day  of  the 
month  on  which  each  Moveable  Feast  oc¬ 
curred,  and  also  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  eacli  day  of  the  month  fell  in  every 
year  since  the  Conquest ;  an  account  of  the 
different  Registries  of  Weills  and  Administra¬ 
tions  in  each  Diocese,  with  a  List  of  such 
Parishes  as  are  subject  to  a  peculiar  juris¬ 
diction  ;  the  Nanaes  of  Places  and  Persons 
as  they  occur  in  Charters,  and  other  docu- 
meftts  explairidd  by  the  Tnodem  names,  &c. 
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Egyptian  Antiquities. 

Mr.  J.  Burton,  who  is  employed  by  the 
Pasha  of  Egypt  in  a  geological  examina¬ 
tion  of  his  territories,  has  made  several 
Important  discoveries  in  the  desert  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Nile,  and  along  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea.  In  the  Eastern  Desert, 
and  under  the  parallel  of  Syout,  is  a  moun¬ 
tain  called  Gebel  Dokham  (the  hill  of 
smoke).  'Phe  summit  of  Gebel  Dokham 
is  traversed  by  roads  and  paths  which  termi¬ 
nate  in  large  quarries  of  antique  red  por¬ 
phyry.  Immense  blocks,  coarsely  chiselled, 
lie  about.  Others,  already  squared,  are 
upon  props,  marked  and  numbered.  There 
are  also  an  infinite  number  of  sarcopliagi, 
vases,  and  columns  of  a  large  size.  At  the 
side  are  some  ruins  of  huts,  and  the  remains 
of  forges.  At  Bclet  Kebye,  a  village  in 
ruins,  in  the  valley  on  the  south  side  of  the 
mountain,  Mr.  Burton  found  a  circular  well, 
twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  sixty  feet  deep. 
In  the  same  village  still  stands  a  pretty  little 
temple  of  the  Ionic  order,  on  the  pediment 
of  which  is  the  following  inscription  i  “  For 
the  safety  and  eternal  triumph  of  our  lord 
Ceesar,  the  august  and  absolute,  and  for 
those  of  all  his  house,  this  temple  and  ita 
dependencies  were  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  to 
the  great  Serapls,  and  to  the  other  Divini¬ 
ties,  by  Epaphroditus  -| — j — {-of  Caesar, 
Governor  of  Egypt.  Marcus  Ulpius  Chre- 
sinius,  superintendaut  of  the  mines  under 
Procoluanus.”  Mr.  Burton  has  collected, 
at  Fstiery,  several  inscriptions ;  among  o- 
thers  this  fragment . 

Ann.  XII.  imp.  Nervse  Traiano 
Csesari  Aug.  Germanico 
Dacico 

P.  I.  R.  Solpicium  simium 
Praef,  seg. 

The  quarries  of  vert  antique,  between 
Ghene  and  Cosseir,  have  also  supplied  him 
with  a  great  number  of  inscriptions  :  which 
a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Hieroglyphics  must 
render  very  interesting  to  those  learned  per¬ 
sons  who  employ  themselves  in  interpreting 
the  hieroglyphic  language  of  the  Egyptians. 

London  Mechanic’s  Institution. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  tlie  members  of 
this  Society,  the  first  of  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Chemistry  was  given.  The  lecturer  was 
Mr.  R.  Plilllips,  who  never  had  a  more  de¬ 
lighted  or  more  attentive  audience.  The 
sight  of  eight  or  nine  hundred  artificers  thus 
collecting,  after  their  daily  tolls  are  over,  to 
listen  to  the  voice  of  science,  is  something 
new  in  this  Metropolis,  and  marks  an  era  in 
the  history  of  its  population  that  future  his¬ 
torians  will  dwell  On  with  pride.  Nor  Can 
the  Statesman,  or  the  Chronicler  of  the 
times,  overlook  it.  The  change  which  is 
indicated  in  the  manners  of  our  people,  by 
their  hastening  in  the  evening  to  attend 
scientific  lectures,  must  be  pregnant  "^ith 
great  future  improvement. 
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VERSES 

Recited  at  the  thirty -fjih  Anniversary  of  the 
Literary  Fund  Society,  in  honour  of  his 
most  gracious  Majesty  King  George  the 
Fourth. 

By  Sir  William  Ashburnham,  Bart. 

CAY,  shall  no  Bard  in  animating  strains 
Proclaim  to  Britain’s  Sons  a  Brunswick 
reigns 

Shall  we,  who  feel  his  mild  paternal  sway, 
No  joy  evince,  no  thankfulness  display  ? 
Shall  Erin  deem  herself  supremely  biest, 
Allowed  to  clasp  her  Monarch  to  her  breast.’ 
Shall  Scotia  greet  her  chief  with  loud  acclaim. 
And  blend  her  blessings  with  his  honour’d 
name ; 

And  yet  shall  England  pour  no  votive  strain 
To  him  who  holds  the  trident  of  the  main  .’ 
Will  no  bold  independent  Briton  sing 
The  heart-felt  praises  of  our  Patriot  King  ? 
Shall  Gallic  Bards  their  boasted  Louis  praise, 
And  Horace  chaunt  Augustus’  golden  days  ? 
Yet  shall  no  grateful  lays  to  George  extend. 
The  friend  of  Learning,  and  the  Muses’ 
friend  ? 

Shall  apathy  still  slumber  o’er  the  lyre. 

No  merit  waken,  and  no  virtues  fire  ? 

Shall  charge  of  adulation  still  restrain, 

Shall  fear  unstring  each  harp,  each  tongue 
enchain  ? 

Forbid  it,  gratitude  1  forbid  it,  zeal ! 

A  theme  like  this  must  make  the  coldest  feel ; 
A  theme  like  this  must  every  breast  inspire. 
Tune  every  voice,  and  rouse  each  dormant 
lyre. 

Let  British  Bards  a  bright  example  show, 
Of  the  just  tribute  we  our  Sovereign  owe. 
Fir’d  at  the  thought,  my  ardent  voice  I’ll  raise. 
And  with  the  trumpet’s  clangor  sound  his 
praise. 

Waft  it,  ye  winds.  Oh !  waft  the  glorious  strain 
To  every  clime  that  boasts  our  Sovereign’s 
reign ; 

To  Erin’s  emerald  Isle,  to  India’s  bowers, 
Canadia’s  shore,  and  great  Augusta’s  towers  ! 
To  praise  ere  we  decide  our  Sovereign’s 
claim. 

Think  how  he  acted  in  his  Father’s  name ; 
Think  in  his  Father’s  steps  how  close  he  trod. 
True  to  the  Laws,  his  Country,  and  his  God. 
Say,  did  he  not,  in  peril’s  storm-girt  hour. 
Accept  the  sceptre  of  restricted  power  ? 
Who  can  aflBrm  he  e’er  that  power  abus’d  ? 
By  whom  Is  he  arraign’d of  what  accus’d  ? 
Oh  1  may  he  not  with  righteous  Samuel  say — 
O’er  whom  have  I  e’er  held  oppressive  sway  ? 
Whom  have  I  injur’d  whom  have  I  op¬ 
press’d? 

When  did  I  turn  my  face  from  the  distress’d  ? 
O’er  any  if  my  regal  terrors  wave, 

'Tia  to  protect  them  I  am  bound  to  save. 


If  e’er  coercion’s  cords  I’m  forc’d  to  draw, 
’Tis  to  support  the  Majesty  of  Law. 

Did  not  our  Monarch,  in  his  Father’s  namd, 
Exalt  our  country  to  the  heights  of  fame  ? 
Say,  did  he  not,  with  well-directed  blow. 
Hurl  his  red  bolts  ’ 
tering  foe  ? 

His  arms  victorious  hade  war  to  cease. 

And  British  victory  pav’d  the  path  for  peace. 
Praise  to  the  Heroes  who  on  land  or  sea 
Maintain’d  the  lion’s  proud’s  supremacy ; 
Praise  to  the  Chiefs  who  British  valour  led. 
Conquer’d  with  Wellington — with  Nelson 
bled. 

To  other  scenes  now  let  us  turn  our  eyes* 
To  humbler  valleys,  and  to  milder  skies. 
PhilanthrophyjthatHeaven-descended  guest. 
Has  fix’d  her  mansion  in  a  George’s  breast, 
To  misery  he  gives  unask’d  relief ; 

His  joy  it  is  to  stop  the  source  of  grief; 

To  aid  the  wretched,  hear  the  orphan’s  prayer. 
And  snatch  from  death  the  victim  of  despair; 
Like  Nile,  with  plenty  flood  th’ impoverish’d 
plain. 

And  bid  pale  indigence  to  smile  again  ; 

On  Arts  and  Science  beams  of  favour  shed; 
And  place  the  laurel-wreath  on  Learning’* 
head. 

Such,  such  are  deeds  that  Christian  Virtu# 
owns. 

And  true  to  Christian  Virtue,  Glory  crowns 
No  gems  of  pity  ever  brighter  shone. 

Than  those  which  decorate  the  British 
Throne ; 

Those  gems  that  glisten  in  a  Monarch’s  eye, 
The  tribute  feeling  pays  to  charity. 

Long  may  our  Sovereign  live,  by  Hea¬ 
ven’s  decree. 

To  rule  a  Nation  loyal,  brave,  and  free  ! 

His  people’s  love  his  great,  his  best  reward; 
He  our  Protector,  we  his  faitliful  Guard. 
True  Freedom’s  pillai'S  prop  Britannia’s 
Throne,— 

We  in  a  Brunswick’s  rights  defend  our  own. 
Let  our  glad  voices  make  this  roof  to  ring 
With  a  just  tribute  to  a  Patriot  King. 


THE  SEA  SHORE  BY  MOONLIGHT. 
Bv  Mr.  James  Bird. 

^'JPIS  sweet  to  wander  on  the  lonely  shore. 
When  all  around  is  silent  and  at  rest, 
Save  the  wind’s  whistle  and  the  billow’s  roar. 
Or  sea-bird  screaming  from  her  rocky  nest ; 
While  moon  and  stars  a  flood  of  splendour 
pour,  [white  crest. 

That  gilds  the  rock,  the  shore,  the  wave’s 
And  glittering  bark  that  sails  majestic  by, 
Her  couch  the  wave — her  canopy  the  sky ! 

•  Vide  Butson  on  the  love  of  our  Country. 

re 
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Flere  the  sacred  stillness  of  the  night, 
When  her  fair  Queen  leads  forth  the  host 
of  Heaven  ; 

Then  all  is  peace — the  soul’s  unclouded  light 
Burns  with  ethereal  flame ;  and  then  are 
ffiven 

Thoughts  that  refine  the  spirit,  and  excite 
The  hope  that  is  immortal ;  and  the  leaven 
Of  earth  is  purified  ;  then  joy  and  love 
Beam  forth,  serenely  as  the  orbs  above. 


LINES  ON  STONEHENGE. 
[From  an  unpuLiished  Volume  of  Odes,  (Sfc.j 
^^IGANTIC  pillars  of  colossal  stone, 

That  rear  ’mid  Serum’s  plain  your  de¬ 
sert  throne. 

And  darkly  frowning  with  terrific  brow 
O’er  the  wide  waste  in  lonely  grandeur  show  ! 
Here,  with  fond  lingering  eye,  the  traveller 
sees 

Nor  Doria’s  triglyph — nor  Ionia’s  frieze — 
No  polished  shafts  of  sculptured  marble  rise. 
Such  as  are  seen  beneath  Italian  skies. 

But  rough  and  rude,  as  they  who  placed 
them  here,  [uprear. 

Th’  unchiselled  blocks  their  craggy  fronts 
Year  after  year  hath  fled,  and  age  on  age, 

In  close  battalia,  crowded  History’s  page  j 
And  many  a  change  hath  o’er  the  peopled 
earth 

Spread,  far  and  wide,  a  fairer,  happier  birth. 
Since  first  (fanatic  Zeal)  one  common 
hand —  [mand. 

One  common  cause  fulfill’d  the  high  com- 
And  bade  the  ponderous  pile,  in  awful  state. 
Proudly  uprise,  and  scorn  the  shafts  of  Fate! 
Yet,  though  stern  Fate  bath  failed,  and  still 
we  see 

Thy  pillars  tower  in  lonely  majesty — 

Time — and  what  cannotTirae  — hath  round 
thy  head 

Tire  murky  gloom  of  dark  Conjecture  spread. 
Which,  like  the  storm-cloud’s  flash,  a  me¬ 
teor  light,  [night — 

Shrouds  but  each  object  in  still  deeper 
Serves  but  to  throw  a  mockery  lustre”  o’er. 
And  leave  them  darker  than  they  were  before. 
Sav — was  it  thine  to  aid  the  Briton’s  sword. 
Inspiring  terror  e’en  to  Rome’s  fierce  lord  ; 
Or,  'chance  th’  effect  of  Merlin’s  magic 
power,  [shores 

Ere  Roman  eagles  waved  on  Britain’s 
Ere  Roman  vessels  rode  an  unknown  tide. 

Or  British  chiefs  for  home  and  freedom  died? 
There  are  who  deem  that  blue-eyed  Saxons 
bade 

Thy  pillared  circle  thus  the  air  invade. 

To  tell  the  future  sons  of  Earth  where  rest 
The  warrior-forms  that  once  its  surface 
pressed ; 

And  many  a  knoll  around  of  verdant  green 
Point  where  the  combats  of  those  days  have 
been. 

Others,  and  gifted  with  poetic  mind — 

Souls  by  no  common  bounds  of  thought 
confined — 

Gznt.  Mao.  May,  1824. 
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Have  deemed  that  Superstition  here  hath  held 
Her  oi)en  court,  and  here  her  zealots  kneeled. 
Raised  to  Andates'  name  the  hymn  and 
prayer,  [air. 

Ere  yet  tlie  day-star  breathed  its  freshening 
What  time  the  Druid,  crowned  with  oaken 
wreath,  [tim’s  death. 

Stained  the  curved  stone,  and  sealed  the  vio- 
Bright  bursting  here  on  Fancy’s  visioned  gaze 
Are  seen  the  faded  rites  of  by-gone  days — 
Here,  with  slow  step,  the  white-robed  priest 
appears  [rears — ■ 

With  hallowed  hand  the  golden  chalice 
Lights  with  funereal  torch  the  heaped-up  pyre, 
And  wakes  with  mystic  words  the  slumber¬ 
ing  fire.  [>^ight 

Soon  as  hath  beamed  yon  orb  that  gilds  the 
Her  sixth  fair  crescent  on  th’  expectant  sight. 
In  long  procession,  through  the  dubious 
gloom 

And  shadowy  grove,  the  Druid  elders  come. 
And,  graced  with  choral  song  and  bardic  lay. 
Lead  to  the  sacred  fane  their  long  array. 

And  now,  behold  the  captive  victim  bound 
With  fetters,  panting  on  the  blood-stained 
ground ; 

In  vain  to  heaven  he  lifts  his  pleading  eyes — 
In  vain  alike  his  looks,  his  prayers,  his  sighs. 
Till,  the  sad  rites  performed,  the  fatal  steel 
In  mercy  strikes,  and  checks  his  last  appeal. 
But  Superstition’s  days  of  blood  are  o’er. 
And  human  victims  stain  her  rites  no  more— - 
No  more  fanatic  zeal  and  bigot  pride 
Religion’s  meeker,  milder  gifts  deride — 

A  humbler  path  with  pilgrim  foot  is  trod. 
And  prayer — not  blood — delights  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  God. 

^pril  28th.  H.  B. 


TO  LORD  BYRON. 

On  reading  his  ‘  Stanza  on  the  Silver  Foot 
of  a  Skull  mounted  a  sa  Cup  for  TVine.' 

By  Thomas  Moore,  Esg. 

[From  the  Leeds  hitelligeneer 

^^HY  hast  thou  bound  around,  with  silver 
trim, 

This  once  gay  peopled  palace  of  the  soul  ? 
Look  on  it  now  !  deserted,  bleached,  and  grim. 
Is  this,  thou  feverish  man,  thy  festal  bowl  ? 

Is  this  the  cup  wherein  thou  seek’st  the  balm. 
Each  brighter  chalice  to  thy  lip  denies  ? 

Is  this,  the  oblivious  bowl  whose  floods  be¬ 
calm. 

The  worm  that  will  not  sleep  and  never  dies  ? 

Woe  to  the  lip  to  which  this  cup  is  held  ! 
Tlie  lip  that’s  palled  with  every  purer 
draught ; 

For  which  alone  the  rifled  grave  can  yield 
A  goblet  worthy  to  be  deeply  quaffed. 

Strip,  then,  this  glittering  m.ockery  from  the 
skull. 

Restore  the  relic  to  its  tomb  again  •, 

And  seek  a  healing  balm  within  the  bowl, 
The  blessed  bowl  that  never  flowed  in  vain ! 

HIS- 
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PKOCLlliDINGS  IN  P.^RLIAMENT. 


I  1 


House  or  Lords,  May  4. 

The  Marquis  of  Lmisdmviu-  tiioved  tlio 
committal  of  the  Unitarian’s  Marriage 
— The  BLshoi)  of  Chester  (Law)  op¬ 
posed  the  law,  upon  the  ground  that  It  would 
amount  to  a  surrender  of  the  doctrines  and 
discipline  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
Rt.  Rev.  Prelate  concluded  by  proposing  as 
an  amendment,  that  the  Bill  should  be  read 
that  day  six  months. 

Tlie  Bishop  of  Exeter  supported  the  mo¬ 
tion.  The  Bill  he  thought  but  a  reasonable 
concession  to  the  scruples  of  the  Unitarians. 

The  Bishop  of  St.  David's  expressed  a 
doubt  w'hether  opinions,  repugnant  to  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  were  entitled  to  so 
much  consideration.  So  pernicious  to  soci¬ 
ety,  his  Lordship  observed,  were  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  Unitarians  once  declared  to  be  by 
the  Legislature,  that  persons  professing  them 
were  not,  till  within  these  few  years,  even 
a  tolerated  party  in  the  State.  But  being 
tolerated,  their  conscience  is  now  made  a 
plea  for  privilege.  And  yet  we  are  told  by 
a  very  high  authority,  that  dissent,  seeking 
for  more  than  toleration,  is  not  conscience 
but  ambition.  If  conscience  had  any  share 
in  the  objections  which  Unitarians  make  to 
the  language  of  the  Marriage  Service,  they 
must  equally  object  to  the  Scriptures  them¬ 
selves  ;  for  the  obnoxious  terms  are  the  ex¬ 
press  words  of  the  New  Testament,  and  are 
retained  by  the  Unitarians  in  their  translation 
of  that  Testament ;  and,  incredible  as  such 
inconsistency  may  appear,  they  are  the  very 
words  of  their  own  baptismal  office,  and  are 
there  introduced  as  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  Whatever  meaning  there¬ 
fore  they  may  be  accustomed  to  attach  to 
the  words  in  one  service,  they  may  equally 
retain  in  the  other.  For  the  words,  which 
the  Marriage  Service  requires  them  to  use, 
contain  no  declaration  of  faith,  but  are  slm- 
'  ply  the  conclusion  of  a  mutual  contract,  by 
which  the  contracting  parties  engage  to  ful  • 
fil  their  promise  as  Christians, — on  the  faith 
of  a  Christian, — that  faith,  into  which  they 
were  introduced  by  baptism.  They  call 
themselves  Christians,  and  cannot  reason¬ 
ably  object  to  the  terms  of  their  own  bap¬ 
tism.  But,  continued  his  Lordship,  the  ob¬ 
jections  w’hich  Unitarians  make  to  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Trinity,  arc  objections  to  doc¬ 
trines,  which  are  essential  to  Christianity. 
They  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Tl.ey  hold, 
therefore,  no  other  belief  of  the  Deity,  than 
what  Is  professed  by  Deists  and  Mahometans. 
-  Their  Lordships,  therefore,  could  not  con¬ 


sent  to  the  proj)()sed  indulgence  to  conseieii- 
tlous  scruples  respecting  the  doctrinq  of  the 
Trinity,  without  being  prepared  to  grant  tjlie 
same  or  any  other  Indulgence  to  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples  resjiecting  the  truth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  if  Unitarians  would  at  once  pr^b- 
licly  declare  themselves  to  be  wliat  they  arc, 
not  Christiana, — they  have  the  remedy  in 
their  own  hands,  as  well  os  the  Jews,  and 
need  not  come  to  Parliament  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  relief. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cojitcrhury  supported 
the  motion.  He  professed  to  set  no  value 
upon  the  insincere  and  reluctant  conformity 
extorted  from  Dissenters  by  the  existing 
Marriage  laws. 

The  IMarquess  of  Lansdoivne  defended  the 
Bill  at  great  length.  He  asserted  it  pro¬ 
fessed  nothing  more  than  to  restore  the  Uni¬ 
tarians  to  the  privileges  which  they  enjoyed 
before  Lord  Hardwicke’s  Marriage  Ac^ ; 
which  Dissenters  still  enjoy  in  Ireland,  and 
w'hich  are  now  freely  indulged  to  Quakers 
and  Jews  In  this  kingdom. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  opposed  the  Bill,  as 
inimicaJ  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Established 
Church,  which  Church  he  venerated  not 
only  as  the  purest  In  her  doctrine,  hut  as  the 
great  bulwark  of  civil  liberty,  and  the  only 
security  for  a  permanent  toleration.  The 
details  of  the  Bill,  he  said,  went  to  degrade 
the  Church  to  the  condition  of  handmaid  to 
the  Dissenters  i  and  therefore  he  should 
oppose  it. 

Lord  Holland  supported  the  Bill,  and  ri¬ 
diculed  the  exaggerated  strain  which  he  said 
had  been  used  in  canvassing  a  measure  so  li¬ 
mited  in  its  operation  and  prol^able  influence. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool^  professing  the  most 
devoted  attachment  to  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  nevertheless  supported  the  motion, 
which  he  thought  only  a  reasonable  con¬ 
cession. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  amend¬ 
ment — Contents  105; — Non-Contents  66. 
The  Bill  was  consequently  lost. 


House  of  Commons,  May  6. 

Mr.  Hume  brought  forward  a  motion  to 
institute  an  inquiry,  whether  the  Irish  Church 
establishment  was  not  unnecessarily  numerous  « 
and  expensive,  with  relation  to  the  amount  ■) 
of  the  population  !  The  hon.  member  in¬ 
troduced  his  motion  with  a  speech  of  vast  : 
extent.  He  declared  that  the  chi^nge  w)iich  : 
the  church  of  Ireland  demanded  would  come  i 
by  some  means ;  th^re  wa3  a  point  I'eyond  ; 
which  it  was  not  given  to  human  nature  to 
endure  j  and  njuch  as  he  should  regret  to  see 

that 
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that  change  brought  about  by  violence,  yet 
this  would  arrive  if  it  were  not  prevented  by 
more  conciliatory  measures.  'J'he  increase 
which  had  taken  j)lace  in  the  jmpulation  of 
Ireland  (and  wliich,  in  the  time  of  Bishop 
Jioultcr,  had  been  as  four  catholics  to  one 
protestant)  had  gone  on  increasing,  althouglr 
it  had  had  no  assistance.  'Hie  Protestant  Esta¬ 
blishment,  protected  as  it  was  by  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  wealth  and  power,  seemed  to 
consist  of  1,289  l)enefices,  as  appeared  by 
the  last  returns.  By  the  returns  in  “  The 
Clerical  Guide,”  the  numbers  appeared  to 
be  1  archlnshops,  and  18  bishops,  3.3  de.ins, 
108  dignitaries,  178  prebends,  52  vicars 
choral,  107  rural  deans,  and  512  minor  ca¬ 
nons,  &.C.  Here  was  a  staff  {a  for 

so  small  an  army.  ITe  population  of  Ireland 
consisted  of  seven  millions,  one  million  of 
which  was  Protestant,  half  of  that  nundrer  be- 
Ino-  Dissenters,  and  the  other  six  millions  Ca¬ 
tholics.  According  to  the  best  calculation 
which  could  be  made,  the  valuation  of  church 
property  in  Ireland  was  stated  at  3,200,0001. 
The  hon.  Member  estimated,  that  the  number 
of  benefices  with  cure  of  souls  was  1270; 
churches,  140;  benefices  without  churches, 
192;  unions,  45.3;  glebe-houses,  717  ;  be¬ 
nefices,  without  glebe-houses,  529 ;  bene¬ 
fices,  without  glebe-lands,  343  ;  Incumbents 
resident,  763  ;  incumbents  absent,  507-  He 
would  ask,  why  did  not  the  Bishops  of  the 
Irish  Church  do  their  duty  ?  Wdiy  were 
they  not  obliged  to  be  more  attentive  to  it? 
He  w'ould  assert,  and  he  could  prove  it,  that 

*  they  neglected  it.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  observing,  that  his  object  was 
not  to  injure  the  Established  Church  in  Ire¬ 
land,  or  its  possessions,  but  to  pledge  the 
House  to  an  inquiry.— Mr.  Stanley  opposed 

i  the  motion  in  an  ktremely  eloquent  argu¬ 
ment,  in  which  he  exposed  the  exaggerations 
of  the  wealth  of  the  Irish  Church,  upon 
;  which  all  the  hon.  Mover’s  arguments  rested. 
Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Dominick  Browne  sup¬ 
ported  the  motion.- -Mr.  Robertson  suggested 
the  j>ossibllity  that,  by  mutual  concessions, 

'  it  might  be  found  practicable  to  adopt  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  into  tl»e  Established 
Church;  and  cited  the  examples  of  Prussia 
’  and  some  other  German  states,  in  which  it 
liad  been  found  easy  to  unite  Lutherans  and 
I  Calvinists,  sects  as  repugnant  as  the  Protest¬ 
ants  and  Catholics  of  Ireland.  iMr.  1  inn- 
i  kett  spoke  at  some  length  against  the  nio- 

'  tion. _ Mr. />.  Foster  &nd  Mr.  Daivson -dho 

opposed  it.— Sir  F.  Rurdelt  warmly  support- 
j  ed  tlie  proimsition  for  inquiry. — 'I'he  House 

•  then  divided,  when  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  152  to  79. 

10.  Six  G.  Hill  moved  the  second 
'  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  repairs  of 
D^rry  Cathedral.  He  proceeded  to  justify 
its  provisions  by  analogy  to  other  Bills  which 
haql  received  tlie  sanction  of  the  House. — 
Liishington  disjmtcd  the  fairness  of 


this  analogy.  He  warmly  opposed  the  Bill, 
which,  he  said,  was  merelv  a  scheme  to  tax 
the  people  of  Derry  for  jiurposes  which  were 
amply  provided  for  by  the  funds  in  the  bands 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter ;  he  concluded  by 
moving,  as  an  amendment,  tliat  the  Bill 
should  be  read  a  second  time  on  tlrat  dav  six 
months. — Mr.  5'.  Bourne  opposed  the  Bill; 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  w'ere  bound  to  keep 
their  cathedral  in  repair. — Mr.  Plunkett  pro¬ 
nounced  a  panegyric  upon  ,  the  Bishoj)  of 
Derry,  and  suggested  that  it  might  fie  pru¬ 
dent  to  withdraw  the  Bill. — Mr.  Hume  and 
Mr.  IF.  Smith  took  the  opportunity  to  re- 
j)eat  their  demands  of  an  inquiry  into  th'e 
state  of  the  Established  Church.  The  mo¬ 
tion  w  as  then  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Manning  moved  the  second  reading 
of  tlie  West  India  Co.mpany  Bill. — Mr. 
Sykes,  Mr.  fF.  JFiiiia7)is,Mr.  TFhitmore,'Mx. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  F.  Buxton  opposed  the  Bill, 
as  likely  to  raise  the  price  of  sugar,  by 
giving  a  monopoly  to  the  company  to  be  in¬ 
corporated,  as  holding  out  a  teraptatiori  to 
delusive  speculation,  and  as  threatening  to 
procrastinate  the  period  at  which  the  Ne¬ 
groes  might  he  emancipated.-.— Mr.  IJuskis- 
son,  protesting  that  he  saw  nothing  in  the 
Bill  to  take  it  out  of  the  class, of  legislative 
incorporations,  to  which  he  had  a  general 
dislike,  proceeded  to  answer  the  particular 
objections  to  its  provisions.  He  denied  that 
the  bill  would  give  any  monopoly  of  the  su¬ 
gar-trade,  that  it  was  likely  to  lead  to  any 
delusion,  or  that  it  could  affect  the  condition 
cf  the  Negroes  otherwise  than  favourably. — 
On  a  divivsion,  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Hill  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  1 02  to  30. 

Mr.  Maherly  brought  forward  his  motion 
for  the  Repeal  of  the  House,  Window, 
Servant,  Horsr  and  Carriage  1’axes, 
amounting,  iu  the  whole,  to  three  millions 
and  a  half.  The  general  purpose  of  his 
speech  was  to  shew  that  the  Sinking  Fund 
might  he  abandoned  without  injury,  in  order 
to  set  the  surjilus  revenue  free  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  taxes. — The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  defended  the  Sinking  Fund,  by 
which,  be  said,  thirty-nine  millions  of  debt 
had  been  redeemed  since  1816;  he  professed 
an  unwillingness  to  indulge  iu  anticipations 
of  any  kind. — The  House  divided.  Ayes  78  ; 
Noes  171* 


May  n.  I.K)rd  JUIunp  introduced  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  State  of  Ireland  gene¬ 
rally,  with  relation  to  population,  employ¬ 
ment,  commerce,  the  church,  tithes,  rents, 
the  military  establishment,  the  insurrection 
act,  the  state  of  education,  and  the  Catholic 
question. — Mr.  Gmlbzirn,  at  some  length, 
vindicated  the  conduct  pursued  towards  Ire¬ 
land,  by  Parliament  and  by  Ministers.;  he 
deprecated  engaging  in  so  wide  a, field  of  in- 
quiry  as  that  sixggested  by  thfe  noble  mover. 
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and  proposed  as  np  amendment,  “  That  the 
inquiry  of  the  Committee  be  limited  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  disturbances  that 
have  prevailed  in  those  districts  which  have 
been  subjected  to  the  Insurrection  Act,  that 
is,  to  Cork,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Clare,  and 
Kilkenny.” — Lord  Milton  supported  the  ori¬ 
ginal  motion.  He  thouglit  that  the  w'idest 
scheme  of  inquiry  was  necessary  to  throw 
open  to  the  people  of  England  full  inforina*- 
tion  as  to  the  state  of  the  Sister  Island.  He 
argued  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  called  upon  the  Government  to  discoun¬ 
tenance  the  Orange  system,  by  excluding  all 
Orangemen  from  office. — Mr.  North  sup¬ 
ported  the  amendment  In  a  very  brilliant 
speech.  He  seemed  to  think  that  coloniza*- 
tion  presented  the  only  effectual  remedy  for 
the  evils  which  oppress  Ireland.  He  de¬ 
fended  the  Clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
in  that  country  from  the  attack  which  had 
been  made  upon  them  on  a  former  evening, 
and  declareei  without  hesitation,  that  the 
property  In  their  hands  was  (even  with  a 
view  to  secular  advantages  only)  more  bene- 
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ficlally  bestowtldfor  the  people,  than  it  wbuld 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  lay  gentry.—Sfr 
F.  liurilHt  followed  on  the  other  side  *,  he 
charged  Mr.  North  with  inconsistency,  in 
resisting  the  most  ample  inquiry,  while  he 
acknowledged  the  (Ireadful  evils  to  exist  in 
Ireland  ;  but  concurred  with  that  gentleman 
in  the  opinion  that  colonization  was  the  most 
promising  remedy  for  these  evils  :  of  sufch  a 
bold  and  comprehensive  policy  as  colonrear* 
tion  on  a  proper  scale,  lie  had,  however,  he 
said,  no  hope  from  the  present  ministers.'*-^ 
Mr.  Peel  supported  the  amendment,  and 
pointed  out  the  advantage  which  must  result 
from  limiting  the  Inquiry  to  what  the  Com  • 
mittee  could  effectually  engage  with. — Mr. 
Canning  supported  the  amendment.  Ho 
spoke  less  to  the  question,  than  in  explanaf- 
tion  of  his  own  views  upon  the  subject  rtf 
Catholic  Emancipation. — Mr.  Tierney  sup¬ 
ported  the  motion  in  a  very  humourous  and 
sarcastic  speech.- — On  a  division,  the  num- 
liers  were, — For  the  amendment,  184; 
against  it,  136. 


N  NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The  French  Ministry  are  now  proceexling  in 
the  execution  of  tliree  measures  of  great 
importance.  The  first,  a  law  introduced  to 
the  Peers,  is  for  raising  60,000  men  yearly, 
instead  of  40,000,  as  at  present,  and  extend¬ 
ing  their  time  of  service  to  eight  years  in¬ 
stead  of  four  :  by  this  measure  France  will 
have  an  immense  standing  array  in  time  of 
peace.  The  second  project  relates  to  educa¬ 
tion  ;  by  it  all  professors  and  masters  of 
schools  are  required  to  provide  themselves 
with  licences  from  Government  to  carry  on 
their  establishments.  The  third  measure  is 
that  extending  the  duration  of  the  Chambers 
to  seven  years,  like  that  of  England. 

The  great  financial  operation  of  reducing 
the  interest  on  the  whole  debt  of  France  one 
per  cent,  has  created  a  vast  sensation  In 
Paris,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  excited 
considerable  opposition.  This  measure  is 
intended  to  “  close  the  last  W'ounds  of  the 
Revolution,”  by  enabling  the  Ministry,  with¬ 
out  apparently  entering  into  new  or  addi¬ 
tional  engagements,  to  give  the  emigrants  a 
certain  property  in  the  public  funds,  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  claims  which  they  still  as¬ 
sert  to  the  estates  wrested  from  them  during 
the  I  ranch  Revolution,  and  which  have  been 
BO  long  in  the  possession  of  other  persons. 

SPAIN. 

The  King  of  Spain  issued  a  declaration  oh 
the  6th  of  May,  setting  forth  that  he  never 
would  consent  to  the  independence  of  his 
former  Colonies,  but  that  he  would  appeal  to 
the  judgment  of  a. Congress  of  European 
Monarchs,  and  that  he  would  use  all  the 


means  in  his  power  again  to  reduce  them  to 
subjection. 

Ihe  amnesty  which  has  l>cen  publishetl 
makes  the  following  exceptions  : — ^"rhechle& 
of  the  insurrection  of  the  isla  of  Leon ;  tlio 
members  of  the  Cortes  who  proclaimed  the 
deposition  of  the  King  at  Seville  ;  Uie  chiefs 
of  the  military  insurrections  in  the  different 
parts  of  Spain ;  the  assassins  of  Venucisa, 
the  judges  of  Elio,  and  the  authors  of  the 
massacres  in  the  prisons  of  Grenada.-— It 
will  be  seen  that  the  above  exceptions  ctMn^ 
prise  every  person  of  eminence  ootmected 
with  the  late  Constitutional  Government,  or 
who  may  be  supposed  inimical  to  the  present 
state  of  things. 

PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon  has  been  the  scene  of  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  events,  and  which  liave  caused  an  un¬ 
usual  sensation.  On  the  30th  of  April,  there 
suddenly  appeared  the  following  proclamation 
by  the  Infant  Don  Miguel  : — “  Soldiers  ! 
if  the  day  of  May  27th  1  823  shone  with 
memorable  glory,  that  of  April  30,  1824, 
will  not  obtain  less  celclrrhy.  These  two 
days  will  occupy  a  glorious  place  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Lusitania.  At  the  first'  of  ■tlrese 
epochs  1  left  the  cajiital  to  pnt  down  a  dis¬ 
organizing  faction  ;  I  saved  the  Throne,  the 
King,  the  Royal  Family,  the  whole  nation— 
and  also  set  an  example  of  attachment  to  th^ 
holy  religion  which  we  profess,  as  tlie'  best 
support  of  royalty  and  justice.  This,  day  1 
shall  complete  the  j^reat  work  which  I  havf 
begim,  by  assuring  its  stability,  and  bv  ex¬ 
terminating  the  pestiferous  sect  of  l^reer 
masons,  who,  in  silence  of  treasoo|  were 
planning  the  destruction  and  eiiViriclTon  of 
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the  House  of  Bragatiza.  SoUliCTs!  to  attain 
•his  object  I  now  call  you  to  arms— entirely 
convincetl  of  the  firmness  of  your  character, 
of  your  loyalty,  an<l  of  your  complete  de- 
votetlness  to  the  cause  of  the  Kinpf.  Sol¬ 
diers  !  be  worthy  of  me,  and  the  Infant  Don 
Miguel,  your  commander  in  chief,  shall  he 
worthy  of  you.  Long  live  the  King  our 
Lord  !  live  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  ! 
live  her  Faithful  Majesty  the  Queen  !  live 
the  Royal  Family  !  live  the  generous  Portu- 
guese  Army!  live  the  Nation!  and  perish 
the  infamous  Freemasons. 

“  The  Infant,  Commander  in  Chief. 

,  **  Palace  of  Beml'a<:ta,  /Ipril  .SO  ” 

I'his  proclamation  was  repeated  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  in  the  journals,  with  another  procla¬ 
mation  addressed  to  the  people,  and  a  letter 
to  the  King.  Two  thousand  troops  of  the 
garrison  assembled  April  30th  at  the  Roscio ; 
the  Infant  Don  Miguel  was  at  their  head. 
The  greater  part  of  the  ministers,  several 
military  chiefs,  and  other  persons,  were  ar¬ 
rested  by  orders  of  the  Infant.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Queen  arrived  at  Lisbon.  At  the 
request  of  the  French  ambassador,  the  Corps 
Diplomatique  repaired  to  the  King*  Don 
Miguel  arrived  soon  after,  kneitdown,  kissed 
Ills  father’s  hand,  and  declared  to  the  ani- 
bassarlors  and  ministers  that  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  his  father,  and  against  liis 
own,  had  Ijeen  discovered  ;  and  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  take  the  measures  he  had 
taken  to  prevent  it;  and  that  he  now  came 
to  receive  his  Majesty’s  commands. 

It  appea-'s  that  the  Prince  Don  Miguel 
still  remains  in  the  possession  of  all  the 
substantial  power  of  the  state,  for  the  King 
has  been  induced  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his 
name  to  all  the  steps  that  were  taken  without 
his  concurrence  and  previous  knowledge. 
On  the  8d  instant  the  King  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation,  in  which  he  directed  that  summary 
proceedirvgs  should  be  adopted  throughout 
the  kingdom  towards  tlie  guilty,  that  their 
punishment  might  speedily  take  place ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  pardoned  all 
that  had  been  done  by  his  son,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  urgency  of  the  case  would 
not  allow  of  his  previously  consulting  with 
liis  Majesty  or  his  ministers. 


NETHERLANDS; 

The  Dutch  and  blemish  papers  contain  a 
copy  of  an  important  1  reaty  between  Great- 
Britain  and  the  Netherlands,  in  relation  to 
their  respective  possessions  In  the  Indian 
Seas,  signed  in  London  in  March  last.  Th* 
principal  feature  appears  to  be  a  resignation 
of  islands  by  Great-Brltain,  and  of  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  continent  of  India  by  the 
Netherlands. 

GREECE. 

^  The  Greeks,  on  hearing  of  the  prepara¬ 
tions  at  Constantinople  for  invading  the 
Morea,  dispatched  European  engineers  to 
the  north  of  Corinth,  to  form  an  entrenched 
camp,  for  the  purpose  of  oiferingan  effectual 
resistance.  Engineers  are  occupied  in  raising 
fortifications  on  the  side  of  1  hebes,  and  on 
all  the  principal  mountains.— On  the  receipt 
of  information  that  the  Capitan-Pacha  was 
about  to  sail  from  Constantinople  with  a 
large  body  of  troops  for  tlie  relief  of  Patras, 
the  Greeks  sent  reinforcements  to  the  block¬ 
ading  army,  with  positive  instructions  to 
carry  the  place  by  assault  in  the  event  of  the 
Turkish  Governor  refusing  to  capitulate. 
Among  these  reinforcements  are  several  dis¬ 
tinguished  English,  French,  and  Polish 
officers. 

AFRICA. 

Intelligence  has  arrived,  by  the  Barhacloes 
mail,  that  the  British  force  near  Cape  Coast 
Castle  has  been  defeated  by  the  Ashantees. 
The  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  Sir  Charles 
M ‘Car  thy,  commanded  the  troops  in  person, 
and  was  not  heard  of  after  the  battle.  It  is 
said  that  most  of  the  officers  were  killed, 
and  Sir  Charles  himself  wounded.  Tlie 
Ashantees  came  down  15,000  strong;  Sir 
Charles’s  division  was  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  that  number.  The  battle  was 
fought  on  the  21st  of  January,  nearSicon- 
dee.  There  were  14  officers  with  Sir  Charles 
when  the  action  commenced,  and  only  one, 
a  Lieut.  Erskine,  escaped  to  tell  the  tale  of 
woe.  Among  the  slain  ai'e  some  of  the 
principal  and  oldest  merchants  of  Cape  Coast. 
They  were  expecting  an  attack  at  Cape  Coast, 
by  the  latest  intelligence. 


- 0 - 

DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

Tlie  continued  frequency  of  trials  for  mur¬ 
der  in  Ireland,  is  an  afflicting  evidence  of 
tlie  condition  of  that  country.  At  the  as¬ 
sizes  of  Cork,  four  men  were  tried  ;  and  one, 
named  Linehan,  found  guilty  of  having  deli¬ 
berately  way-laid  and  put  to  death  a  consta¬ 
ble  of  the  name  of  Orpen,  on  the  7th  of  last 
December,  for  no  other  crime  that  appeared 
on  evidence  hut  that  of  belonging  to  the  x->o- 


lice. — “A  scene  of  another  character  toirk 
place  at  the  Derry  assizes,  when  the  trials 
of  several  parties  who  had  been  engaged  in  a 
bloody  riot  at  Maghera  were  about  to  be 
proceeded  in.  The  prisoners,  Orange  and 
Ribband^  having  shaken  hands  in  the  dock, 
the  Counsel  on  both  sides  addressed  the 
Court,  for  the  purjiose  of  inducing  it  to  dis¬ 
charge  them  all,  on  the  assurance  of  their 
going  home  in  peace ;  pledging  tlnemseJves 
to  live  friends. and  neighbours;. keeping  clear 
of  faptious  processions ;  faid,  in  the  event  of 

their 
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their  Immcdl^e  liberation,  abstaining  from 
every  show  arra  symptom  <>f  triumpb.  The 
Judge  felt  it  politic  to  adoj't  this  course, 
the  misguided  men  of  both  parties  gave  the 
required  pledges,  and  apjieared  in  their  in¬ 
tercourse  with  each  other  cordially  disposed 
to  fqrget  and  forgive, 

yiprit  28.  The  excavations  for  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  new  buildings  at  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Cambridge,  were  begun,  and  a  consi- 
deral)le  quantity  of  stone  being  already  landed, 
the  erections  will  be  commenced  immediately. 
Jt  is  expected  that  the  Ilall  and  the  Pro¬ 
vost’s  lodge  will  be  covered  in  by  the  end  of 
October.  The  College,  when  completed, 
will  present  a  pile  of  buildings  unrivalled  in 
this  kingdom,  and  scarcely  equalled  by  any 
(irothic  edifices  in  Europe.  The  architect  is 
W’  illiain  Wilkins,  Esq.  of  Caius  College. 

Alay  5.  As  some  workmen  were  ein- 
jdoyed  in  removing  a  mulberry-tree,  near 
Barton-mill,  at  a  short  distance  from  one  of 
the  entrances  to  Oakley  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Bathurst,  in  the  county  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  they  discovered  some  Tesselated  Pavc- 
mctiL;  and  pursuing  their  search,  by  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  Lordship,  who  immediately 
ordered  a  tent  to  be  erected  over  the  spot  to 
protect  the  pavement  from  the  effects  of  the 
weather,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  curious 
remains  must  liavc  been  the  floor  of  an 
apartment.  The  subject  Is  presumed  to  re¬ 
late  to  Orpheus,  as  the  centre  figure  is  seen 
with  one  hand  resting  on  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment,  and  surrounded,  as  the  classic  legends 
describe  the  great  master  of  song,  by  the 
quadruped  and  bi}>ed  auditors,  the  fierceness 
of  whose  savage  natures  had  been  subdued 
into  gentleness  by  the  magic  charm  of  his 
melody. — Amongst  other  objects  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  seen,  a  lion,  a  panther,  a  peacock,  a 
peahen,  and  various  beasts  and  birds,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  are  in  excellent  pre¬ 
servation,  and  the  colours  vividly  bright. 
The  whole  of  the  tesserae  yet  developed  oc¬ 
cupies  a  space  of  about  12  feet  square,  one 
corner  of  which  was  accidently  mutilated  by 
the  workmen  before  tbe  importance  of  the 
curiosity  was  discovered.  Already  has  this 
vestige  of  Roman  antiquity  attracted  a  vast 
concourse  of  people. 

LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

The  entire  skeleton  of  a  large  Mammoth, 
t.  c.  a  fossil  elephant  of  the  same  species  with 
those  which  occur  in  Siberia,  and  all  over 
Europe,  has  been  very  recently  discovered 
near  London,  at  Ilford,  in  the  county  of  Es¬ 
sex,  near  Stratford  and  Bow.  It  lay  buried 
at  the  depth  of  about  sixteen  feet,  in  a  large 
quarry  of  diluvian  loam  audelay  which  is  ex- 
cavatirxg  for  making  bricks.  l\Ir.  John  Gib¬ 
son,  of  Stratford,  nas  been  diligently  exert¬ 
ing  himself  in  collecting  and  preserving  as 
much  as  possible  of  tills  skeleton  ;  and  a  few 
days  since  he  invited  Professor  Buckland  and 
Air.  ClilF  to  assist  him  in  disinterring  the 


(May, 

remainder  of  the  bones  wdiich  he  hiul  pur- 
j)osely  left  in  tlu/ir  fitituhd  position  in  the 
qnarry.  J'hose  gentlemen  found  a  large  tusk 
and  several  of  the  largest  cylindrical  bones 
of  the  legs,  also  many  ribs  and  vertebra*, 
with  the  smallest  bones  of  the  feet  and  tail 
lying  close  upon  one  another,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  with  those  before  CoL 
lected  by  Air.  Gibson,  they  had  made  up  au 
entire  skeleton,  at  least  fifteen  feet 
they  were  imbedded  In  tenacious  clay  (whicu 
is  dug  for  bricks)  being  part  of  the  great 
superficial  covering  of  diluvian  clay,  sand, 
and  gravel,  which  is  spread  over  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk,  and 
Norfolk,  and  along  the  whole  east  coast  of 
England,  at  irregular  intervals,  and  is  almost 
every  where  occasionally  discovered  to  con¬ 
tain  remains  of  antediluvian  animals  similar' 
to  those  at  Ilford,  viz.  tbe  tusks,  teeth, 
horns,  and  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
horse,  and  stag,  &c.  8:c.  Many  other  tusks 
and  bones  have,  within  these  few  years,  been 
discovered  and  preserved  by  Mr.  Thompson, 
the  proprietor  of  tbe  Ilford  Clay  Pits,  some 
of  which  he  has  presented  to  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons,  whilst  others  are  still  in 
his  own  possession.  Two  enormous  tusks, 
also,  and  a  large  thigh  bone  of  an  elephant, 
from  the  same  place,  have  been  presented  by 
J.  W.  Russell,  Esq.  to  the  Geological  Soci¬ 
ety.  These  bones  at  Ilford,  when  first  un¬ 
covered,  are  usually  entire  and  ])erfect  ih 
their  form,  but  are  so  extremely  tender  whilst 
wet,  that  It  is  almost  impossible  to  extract 
them  unbroken.  On  being  drietl,  however, 
they  acquire  a  considerable  degree  of  firm¬ 
ness.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Gibson  has  preserved  fragments 
of  almost  every  limb  of  the  elephant  in  ques¬ 
tion,  they  are  so  much  broken  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  tbe  skeleton  to  be  restored  and 
mounted,  as  has  been  done  in  tbe  case  of 
the  elephant  of  tbe  same  species,  which  was 
found,  with  even  his  flesh  and  hair  perfectly 
preserved,  in  a  cliff  of  ice  on  tbe  shore  of 
Fungusia,  and  which  is  now  standing,  with 
tbe  dried  flesh  still  adhering  to  the  head,  in 
tbe  Imperial  Aluseum  at  St.  Petersburg. 

May  20.  His  Majesty’s  Drawing-mom, 
which  has  been  postponed  several  times  from 
unavoidable  circumstances,  to  celebrate  the 
King’s  birtli-day,  took  place  at  tbe  King’s 
Palace,  St.  James’s.  It  was  the  first  Court 
that  bad  been  held  there  for  upwards  of  ten 
years.  The  new  rooms  were  both  commo¬ 
dious  and  lofty  :  and  the  fbrone  consists  of 
a  brilliant  canopy,  finished  in  tbe  style  of 
that  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Guard 
Room  was  lined  with  tbe  Yeomen  Guard, 
dressed  in  their  mffs,  Tostttes  in  their  abdes, 
and  red  stocks,  as  they  wore  at  the '(^twona* 
Lion.  J’be  Gentlemen  Peusionem,  under  tbe 
command  of  the  Earl  of  Courtown,  wore  tbe 
costume  in  wliich  they  apj^eawd  at  tJie  C<'- 
rouation.  The  Court  was  most  nurdeidasly 
attended. 
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.  ^  Gazette  Promotions. 

Ifar-o/fice,  April  23.  46'th  reg.  Foot: 

j\laj.  AJexancler  Ogilvie  to  be  Lieut. -col. 
Brev.  Lieut. -col.  T.  \^'iIl.shire,  to  be  Major. 
Lnattav'bed,  lirevet  Maj.  Robert  Ellison, 
l‘o(Vt  Guards,  to  be  Liout.-col.  of  Infantry. 
Maj. -gen.  John  \'incent  to  be  Lieut. -go¬ 
vernor  of  Dumbarton  Castle, 

T)oin2ing-strcetf  April  27.  Major-gen. 
William  Nicolay  to  be  Govprnor  and  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  Island  of  Dominica. 

TVhiteliall,  April  23.  Brabazon  Urm- 
ston,  esq.  President  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  Supercargoes  of  the  United  Company  of 
Merchants  of  England  trading  to  the  East 
Indies  at  Canton,  knighted. 

Rev.  Poyntz  Stewart  Ward,  to  assume  the 
name  and  arms  of  Porter,  in  addition  to 
those  of  Ward,  pursuant  to  the  will  of  his 
great  uncle,  Charles  Porter  Packwood,  esq. 
deceased.  - 

Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

The  Kt.  Rev,  Dr,  G.  H.  Law,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  translated  to  Bath  and  Wells,  mce 
Beadon,  deceased- 

Rev,  R.  J.  Carr,  D.  D.  promoted  to  the 
Bishopric  ofChichester,  nice  Buckner,  dec. 
Rev.  C.  Hawkins,  Preb.  In  York  Cathedral. 
Rev.  E.  Brown,  Sheering  R.  Essex. 

Rev.  W.  Chester,  Walpole  St.  Peter  R.  Norf. 
Rev,  T,  Cooke,  Brigstock  cum  Stanion  V. 
Northamptonshire. 

Rev.  R.  Downes,  Leamington  Priors  V. 
Warwickshire. 

Rev.  J.  Halsted,  Little  Thurlow  R.  Suffolk. 
Rev.  J.  Harvey,  Finningley  R.  Notts. 

Rev,  Robert  Jarratt,  Lockington  cum  He- 
mington  V.  Leicestershire. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Lutwidge,  Othery  V.  Somerset. 
Rev.  T.  Elton  Miller,  Bockleton,  Worcest. 
and  Leysters,  Herefordsh.  Perp.  Curacies. 


Rev.  R.  C,  Pole,  Radbourn  R.  Derhyshlre. 
Rev.  Alex.  Radcliff,  Stodeley  K.  Devon. 
Rev.  R.  Roberts,  Blyton  V.  Cambridgeshire. 
Rev.  S.  Seyer,  Filton  R,  Gloucestershire. 
Rev.  T.  Seymour,  Melbourn  V.  Cambridge. 
Rev.  W.  Spooner,  Acle  R,  Norfolk, 

Rev.  J.  Williams,  Rector  of  the  New  Aca¬ 
demy  in  Edinburgh. 

Rev.  \\\  £.  L.  Faulkner,  Chaplain  to  Duke 
of  Sussex. 

Rev,  Frederick  Calvert,  Chaplain  to  Earl  of 
Tankerville. 


Civil  Promotions. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Hollingworth,  D.  D.  elected 
Norrlsian  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  vice  Lb.  Calvert,  res. 

Rev.  Geo.  Chandler,  D.  C.  L.  appointed 
Canon  Bampton’s  Lecturer  at  Oxford 
for  1825. 

Rev.  Edw.  H,  Dawkins,  admitted  Doctor  of 
Civil  Law. 

Rev.  J.  Thornton,  Rector  of  Wlsborough 
Green  ;  and  Rev.  T.  Prince,  Chaplain  to 
the  British  Residents  at  Brussels,  admitted 
Doctors  of  Divinity. 

Mr.  S,  W.  Cornish,  Head  Master  of  Ottery 
Free  Grammar  School,  Devon. 

Rev.  D.  A.  Williams,  Head  Master  of  Car¬ 
marthen  Grammar  School. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 

Dundalk  Borough. — Sir  R.  H.  Inglis,  bart. 
vice  Hartopp,  dec. 

Lancaster  Borough. — Thomas  Greene,  esq. 
vice  Doveton,  dec. 

Liskeard. — Lord  Eliot. 

Neio  Ross, — John  Doherty,  esq. 

Penryn, — Robert  Stanton,  esq.  vice  Swann, 
dec. 


BIRTHS. 


Lately.  Lady  Doyles,  of  Springwood- 
ark,  a  dau. — At  Rome,  the  wife  of  David 
lolraes,  esq,  a  son. — At  Jersey,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Smith,  of  Sackville-street,  a  dau. — At 
Upton,  Warwickshire,  Mrs.  John  Russell,  * 
of  a  son  and  heir. — At  Lick-hill,  Worces. 
the  wife  of  Win.  Burton,  esq.  of  a  son. 

Feh.  2.  At  Wallington,  the  wife  ofWm. 
Simpson,  esq.  a  son. — At  Dulwich  Common, 

*■  Mrs.  Russell  is  the  only  surviving  issue 
of  the  late  Col.  Cousmaker,  by  the  eldest 
dau.  of  the  Dowager  Lady  de  Clifford,  and 
.  lier  husband  is  nephew  to  the  Duke  of 
;  Bedford  and  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  and  the 
young  stranger  is  presumptive  heir  to  Lord 
V  de  Clifford. 


Mrs.  B.  Allen,  a  son. — At  Sandhurst  Par¬ 
sonage,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Win.  Fred.  Mansel, 
a  dau. — 3.  At  Hastings,  the  wife  of  Rev. 
J.  Gould,  a  dau. — At  East  Coker,  the  wife 
of  Edw.  St.  John  Mildmay,  esq.  a  son. 

April  24.  At  Garholdeshara-hall,  Norf. 
the  Marchioness  of  Blandford,  a  son. — 25. 
In  Upper  Brook-st.  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Carletoh, 
a  dau. — 27-  At  Leamington,  the  wife  of 
Rev.  R.  G.  Jeston,  a  son. — At  Rushall, 
Lady  Poore,  a  still-born  son. — The  lady  of 
Rt.  Hon.  C.  W.  Wynn,  a  still-born  son. — 
2.9.  At  Little  Bound,  near  Tonbridge,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  F,  R.  Spragg,  a  still-born  child. 
— In  Baker-st.  Mrs.  Brahara,  a  son. — ^^30. 
At  Battle,  Mrs.  Birch,  lady  of  the  Dean,  a 
daughter.  .  . 
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B  it  t  hs. — M  arriages.  [  May , 

Mayl.  In  FIlghI)Ui7-i)lace,  Mrs.  John  La<ly  Charlotte,  wife  of  Hon.  Fretlerick 
King,  a  daufr-The  wife  of  Mr.  Turner,  Cnlthorjie,  a  dau.— At  Denmark-hill,  Mrs. 
stationer,  Cheapside,  a  son,  being  tho  24th  Charles  Cradock,  a  son. — 11.  In  liurton- 
child,  of  whom  the  majority  are  still  living,  crescent,  Mrs.  Kdwurd  Treachei,  a  dau. — 
— 8.  In  Grosvenor-place,  Lady  Emily  Har-  18.  1  n  Hlghbury-place,  Mrs.  John  Morgan, 
dinge,  a  dau. — 10.  In  Grosvenor- square,  a  son. 

- ♦ - 

MARRIAGE  S. 


7)ec.  4,  1823.  At  Barbadoes,  Lieut.  C. 
F.  Lardy,  of  the  4th  Keg.  to  Thomasine, 
relict  of  J.  Finder,  esq.  and  dau.  of  General 
Haynes,  of  the  same  place. 

Lately.  P.  F.  Nind,  esq.  E.  1.  C’s  Light 
Cavalry,  Bengal,  to  Caroline,  dau.  of  late 
Wm.  Davis,  esq.  of  Winterbourne  Abbey, 
Dorset. — Philip  Longraore,  esq.  of  Hertford, 
to  Sabine,  dau.  of  J.  Elton,  esq.  of  Bristol, 
and  niece  of  late  Adm.  Sir  W.  Young. — 
Jackson,  esq.  surgeon  K.  N.  to  Isabella, 
dau.  of  Rob.  West,  esq.  of  Edgware-road. — 
At  Kensington,  John  Hurnall,  esq.  of  Em¬ 
manuel  College,  Cambridge,  to  Mary,  daiu 
of  C.  Badham,  M.D.  F.R.S.— At  New¬ 
port,  M.  C.  Bolton,  esq.  of  Queen’s  College, 
to  Gette,  dau.  of  late  M.  Monkhouse,  esq. 
of  Roath-court,  Glamorganshire,  and  Main- 
dee -house,  Monmouthshire.  —  At  Dublin, 
Sir  F.  L.  Blosse,  bart.  to  Elizai)etli,  eldest 
dau.  of  Rt.  Hon.  W.  C.  Plunkett. — John 
Plunkett,  esq.  2d  son  of  Attorney-General, 
to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Bushe. — Major  D.  M'Gregor,  31st  reg.  to 
youngest  dau.  of  late  Sir  W.  Dick,  hart. — 
Rev.  J.  F.  Biddy,  to  Mary-Anne-Morse, 
dan.  of  late  Rev.  R.  Foley,  Rector  of  Huntley. 
— Rev.  John  Peel*  son  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  bart. 
of  Drayton  Manor,  to  Augusta,  dau.  of  J. 
Swinfen,  esq.  of  Swinfen-house. — Rev.  J. 
Hodgkin,  Vicar  of  North  Molton,  to  Char¬ 
lotte,  dau.  of  Rev.  W.M.  Stowell,  of  Soutli 
Molton. — At  Whitby,  Rev.  H.  Taylor,  of 
Catcliffe,  near  Rotherham,  to  Eliza,  dau.  of 
Mr.  Gill,  of  Hull. 

Jan.  29.  John  Ruggles,  esq.  of  Spains- 
hall,  Essex,  and  Clare,  Suffolk,  to  Catha¬ 
rine,  dau.  of  J.  11.  Harrison,  esq.  of  Copford- 

hall. - 31.  At  Cork,  Wm.  Magin,  esq. 

LL.D.  to  Ellen,  dau.  of  late  Rev.  R.  liullen. 

Feb.  3.  At  Marylebone,  Rev.  W.  He- 
berden,  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Heberden,  t/) 
Elvina  Rainier,  2d  dau.  of  J.  Underwood, 
esq.  of  Gloucester-place. — At  Greenwich, 
W.  C.  Taylor,  surgeon,  to  Eliza,  dau.  of  T. 
Brockelbank,  Deptford. 

April  12.  At  Paris,  George  Murray, 
esq.  of  Chichester,  to  Alicia,  dau.  of  T. 
Strickland,  esq.  formerly  of  Elm-grove, 

near  Liverpool. - 16.  John  Small,  esq. 

late  of  Calcutta,  to  Mary-Anne,  youugest 
dau.  ofWm.  Lindesay,  esq.  of  Balraungie, 

CO.  Fife. - 20.  Rich,  Willan,  esq.  of  the 

Hill,  Sedberg,  to  Sarah -Catharine,  dau.  of 

late  F.  Toosey,  esq.  of  London. - 21.  G. 

Wm.  Sutton,  esq.  of  Elton,  to  Olivia,  dau. 
of  H.  Stapylton,  esq.  of  Norton,  both  co. 


Durham. - 22.  Rev.  F.  Swan,  Rector  of 

Swerford,  and  of  Sausthorpe,  to  Susan,  dau. 
of  J.  Linton,  esq.  of  Stirtloe-house,  Hunts, 
and  niece  to  the  late  Sir  J.  Trollope,  bart. 

- 28.  By  special  license,  Lord  Francis 

Conyngham,  to  Lady  Jane  Paget,  dau.  of 
the  Marquess  of  Anglesea. — At  Topsham, 
Rev.  M.  INlundy,  to  Mary,  2d  dau.  of  James 

Patch,  esq. - 24.  At  Bideford,  E.  Simon 

Stephenson,  esq.  of  Great  Queen-st.  West¬ 
minster,  to  Sarah-Anne,  dau.  of  late  T. 
Wild,  esq.  of  St.  Martin’s-lane,  Cannou-st. 
— 24.  At  Milbrook,  Lieut,  Orlando  Orlebar, 
R.  N.  son  of  late  Rich.  O.  esq.  ofHinwick- 
house,  Beds,  to  Helen,  only  dau.  of  late 

Adm.  Aplin. - At  Painswick,  Daniel  H. 

Codings,  esq.  to  Catherine,  dau.  of  late 

Roger  Smith,  of  Walworth. - 26.  Rev. 

R.  H.  Lancaster,  Rector  of  Warnford,  to 
Jane,  dau.  of  T.  L.  O.  Davies,  esq.  of 

Alresford. - 27.  T.  R.  Mimpriss,  esq.  of 

Wands  worth-road,  to  Eliza,  dau.  of  John 
Black,  esq.  of  Sydenham. — T.  Hall,  jun. 
esq.  ofTanshelf,  to  Frances,  dau.  of  late  R. 

Hepworth,  esq.  of  Pontrefract. - 28. 

Louis  Cohen,  esq.  of  New  Broad-street,  to 
Floretta,  dau.  of  late  .Assur  Heyser,  esq.  of 
Finsbury-sq. — Rev.  W.  White,  Vicar  of 
Stradbrooke,  to  Elizabeth,  dau,  of  late  Mr. 
Sergeant  Marshall,  of  Teddington.  —  At 
Harlow,  Rev.  E.  Miller,  Vicar  of  Radway, 
to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  Rev.  C.  Sanderson 

Miller. - 29.  AtSomerford  Keynes,  Rich. 

Waite  Cox,  esq.  of  Lawford,  to  Miss  Mor¬ 
timer. — At  St.  Pancras,  T.  Pilkington,  esq. 
of  Hahberley,  to  Harriet-Alice,  widow  of 
Major  W'atkins,  56th  reg. — At  St.  James’s 
church,  James-Arthur  Wilson,  D.  M.  to 
Jesse-Janet-Shedden,  dan.  of  late  James 

Scrimgeour,  esq. - At  Brighton,  A.  M. 

Greig,  jun.  esq.  of  Grafton-st.  to  daQ.  of 

W.  Woolcombe,  esq,  of  Freeinan’s-ct. - — 

May  1,  At  St,  James’s,  Sig.  Bertloli, 

to  Fiaetta-Caroline  Goff,  of  Hackney. - 

8.  At  Hanover-sq.  E.  Ireland  Clayfield,  eeq. 
40th  reg.  eldest  son  of  E.  Rolle  C'layfield, 
esq.  of  Brislington,  to  ChaTlotte-l.iOuisa, 
grand-dan.  of  late  Major-Gen.  Cox,  1st  foot 

guards. - 4.  Mr.  William  Bentley,  of 

Ely-pJace,  to  Maria,  eldest  dau.  of  late  Mr. 
Botton,  of  Shoe-lane. — At  Portsmouth,  Mr. 
J.  E,  Taylor,  of  Manchester,  to  Sophii#,- 
Hussell,  only  dau.  of  Rev.  Russell  Scott. — 
— 6.  At  St.  Pancras  new  church,  Lieut.  A. 
Davies,  R.N.  to  Elizabeth,  9d.  dau.  of  Geo. 
Matcham,  esq.  and  niece  of  Right  Hon. 
Earl  Nelson. 
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OBITUARY. 


Eugene  Beauharnois. 

Feh.  21.  At  Munich,  Eugene  Beau¬ 
harnois,  Prince  of  Elchstadt.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  Empress  Josephine,  by  her  first 
husband.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with 
Buonaparte,  who  made  him  Viceroy  of 
Italy,  a  situation  which  he  held  until 
the  fall  of  the  Emperor,  Prince  Eugene 
was  married  to  Augusta  Amelia,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
13th  of  Jan.  1806,  and  since  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Bourbons  he  has  resided 
almost  entirely  at  the  Court  of  his  father- 
in-law.  He  was  not  considered  a  man  of 
great  talents,  but  of  an  amiable  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  of  strict  honor  and  integrity. 

His  obsequies  took  place  at  Munich  on 
the  25th  of  February.  The  King  had 
given  orders  that  all  the  honors  due  to 
the  rank  of  his  son-in-law  should  he  paid 
to  him,  and  being  tenderly  attached  to 
him,  was  deeply  affected  by  his  death. 


Marquis  of  TitchfIeld. 

March  5.  At  Portland  House,  in  St. 
James’s  Square,  in  his  28th  year,  the 
Most  Noble  William  Henry  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  Marquis  of  Titchfield,  eldest 
son  of  William  Henry,  present  Duke  of 
Portland,  by  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  the  late  General  Scott 
of  Balcomie,  co.  Fife,  N.  B.  He  was 
born  August  21,  1796,  and  after  a  domes¬ 
tic  education  under  the  ablest  instructors 
was  sent  at  Easter  1 8 1 5,  to  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford,  and  there  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  that  elegant  and  accom¬ 
plished  scholar,  Ur.  Edmund  Goodenough, 
the  present  learned  Head  Master  of  West¬ 
minster  School,  whose  father,  the  vene¬ 
rable  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  had  fulfilled  the 
duties  of  the  same  office  to  the  father 
and  family  of  this  lamented  nobleman. 

At  the  Public  Examinations  atMichael- 
mas,  1818,  tbe  name  of  the  Marquis  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  second  class  of  those  vt'ho 
had  distinguished  themselves  for  supe¬ 
rior  proficiency  in  classical  literature; 
after  this  honorable  tribute  to  his  abili¬ 
ties  and  industry  he  quitted  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  his  correct  and  exemplary  de¬ 
portment  during  a  three  year’s  residence 
gaitted  the  lasting  attachment  of  every 
member  with  whom  he  was  connected, 

!  Respected  by  his  seniors,  beloved  by  his 
I  contemporaries,  few  men  entered  the 
'  “  world’s  great  stage  ”  with  brighter 
j  prospects  before  them.  His  character, 

I  thus  eminent  .and  unsullied  at  the  place 
Gent.  Mag.  May,  1824. 


of  his  education,  was  afterwards  destined 
to  display  itself  with  no  less  brilliancy  in 
the  Senate  of  his  country,  to  which  an 
honorable  ambition  incited  him  to  dis¬ 
play  the  talents,  so  useful  and  conspicu¬ 
ous,  with  which  nature  and  application 
had  endowed  him. 

Accordingly  in  1819  he  was  elected 
M.  P.  for  Blechingley,  in  Surrey,  on  Mat¬ 
thew  Russell,  Esq.  vacating  his  seat  for 
that  Borough  j  and  in  1821  for  King’s 
Lynn,  on  Sir  Martin  Foulkes’s  retirement, 
which  he  continued  to  represent  up  to 
the  period  of  his  decease.  If  his  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Commons  were  not  em¬ 
bellished  with  the  sublimer  flights  of  elo¬ 
quence,  imagination,  and  oratory,  they 
manifested  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
judgment,  accuracy,  and  sense.  With 
a  (liifidence  of  manner  which  conciliated 
his  hearers,  though  nearly  connected  by 
his  mother  with  a  leading  Member  of  Ad¬ 
ministration,  his  opinions  were  perfectly 
independent,  and  the  votes  he  gave 
shewed  sentiments  and  actions  superior 
to  party  or  personal  considerations.  The 
disorder  which  carried  off  thus  prema¬ 
turely  one  of  such  fair  promise  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  an  abscess  on  the  brain,  the 
acute  suffering  of  which  he  bore  with 
manly  fortitude.  His  remains,  on  March 
13,  were  interredin  a  vault  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  family  of  Faucet*  (anci¬ 
ently  Lords  of  Mary-le-bone)  in  the  old 
parish  Church;  where  also  the  late  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Portland,  and  several 
branches  of  the  families  of  Coates,  Gre- 
ville,  and  Bentinck  have  been  likewise 
buried.  The  funeral  procession  was  so¬ 
lemn,  and  appropriate  to  the  station  of 
the  deceased.  The  hearse  drawn  by  six 
horses,  and  the  coffin  splendidly  covered 
with  crimson  velvet  and  gilt  nails  ;  on  a 
gold  plate,  the  arms,  coronet  and  sup¬ 
porters.  In  the  first  coach  were  Lords 
William  and  Frederick  Bentinck  and  the 
Right  Honorable  George  Canning,  his 
uncles,  who  attended  as  the  chief  mour¬ 
ners  ;  followed  by  other  relations  in  a  nu¬ 
merous  train  of  carriages. 


Lord  Coleraine, 

March  31.  Of  a  convulsive  fit  at  his 
house  i»earthe  Regent’s  Park,  aged  73, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Hanger,  4th  Lord 
Coleraine,  of  Coleraine,  co.  Londonderry, 
a  Major  General  in  the  Arnay;  and  bet- 


^  See  vol.  LXiv.  579—80. 
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ter  known  by  the  title  of  Colonel  Hanger, 
or  the  familiar  appellation  of  “  George 
Hanger.” 

He  was  the  third  son  of  Gabriel  first 
Lord  Coleraine,  by  Elizabeth  daughter 
at»d  heir  of  R.  Bond,  Esq.  of  Cow  bury, 
CO.  Hereford ;  and  younger  brother  of 
the  two  preceding  Lords.  He  entered 
young  into  the  army,  and  served  in  Ame¬ 
rica  during  the  whole  of  the  war  with 
that  country,  but  notwithstanding  his 
repeated  solicitations,  was  not  afterwards 
engaged  in  active  service.  His  retire¬ 
ment  on  the  full  pay  of  his  rank  as  Cap¬ 
tain  from  the  Artillery  Drivers  drew  some 
observations  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Military  Enquiry  in  their  17th  Report, 
to  which  Colonel  Hanger  published  an 
answer. 

He  was  formerly  admitted  among  the 
convivial  comj)anions  of  his  present  Ma¬ 
jesty  ;  but  as  the  Prince  advanced  in  life, 
the  eccentric  manners  of  the  Colonel  be¬ 
came  somewhat  too  free  and  coarse  for 
the  Royal  taste,  and  the  broad  vivacity 
of  the  facetious  Humourist  gave  way  to 
associates  of  a  more  refined  description. 
But  though  the  Colonel  was  free  in  his 
manners,  he  never  was  inclined  to  give 
intentional  offence,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  those  manners  precluded  all  idea  of 
resentment,  and  laughter  rather  than 
anger  was  the  result  of  his  most  extrava¬ 
gant  sallies.  He  was  capable  of  serious 
exertions  of  friendship,  not  by  pecuniary 
sacrifices,  for  of  such  his  situation  hardly 
ever  admitted,  but  by  persevering  zeal 
when  he  was  likely  to  effect  a  beneficial 
purpose.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
military  duty,  and  was  never  wanting  in 
courage,  or  the  spirit  of  enterprize.  He 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
a  very  handsome  man  in  early  life,  but 
his  person  was  disguised  by  the  singula¬ 
rity  of  his  dress.  Though  disposed  to 
jvarticipatein  all  thedissipations  of  higher 
life,  he  yet  contrived  to  devote  much  of 
his  time  to  reading,  and  was  generally 
well  provided  with  topics  for  the  usual 
conversations  of  the  table,  even  in  the 
most  convivial  circles.  He  was  so  marked 
a  character  that  he  might  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  prominent  features  of  his  time, 
and  he  was  courted  as  well  for  the  pecu¬ 
liarity,  as  for  the  harmless  tendency  of 
his  humour. 

On  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Win. 
Ld.Coleraine^,Dec.  1 1, 18 14,  he  resolute¬ 
ly  declined  to  assume  the  title,  and  was  al¬ 
ways  somewhat  peevish  when  he  was  .ad¬ 
dressed  by  it.  Upon  the  whole,  if  he  had 
not  the  wit  of  Falstnf  \  he  was  always  en¬ 
tertaining,  and  his  numerous  and  varied 
classes  of  acquaintances  may  well  say  of 


*  See  vol.  Lxxxiv.  ii.  p.  G13. 


him,  as  of  the  facetious  offspring  of  our 
immortal  Bard,  that  they  could  have 
better  spared  a  better  man.” 

He  published  the  following  pamphlets, 
all  containing  information,  expressed 
in  his  own  whimsical  manner,  and  in  one 
of  them  he  introduced  a  portrait  of  him¬ 
self  suspended  on  gibbet.  “Address  to 
the  Army  on  Tarleton’s  History  of  the 
Campaigns  of  1780  &  1781,”  8vo.  17811. 

Anticipation  of  the  Freedom  of  Bra¬ 
bant,”  8vo.  1792.  “  Military  Reflections 
on  the  attack  and  defence  of  the  City  of 
London,”  8vo.  1795,  [this  abounds  with 
disputable  positions.]  “  His  Life,  Adven¬ 
tures  and  Opinions,”  2  vols.  8vo,  1801. 
“  Reflections  on  the  menaced  Invasion, 
and  the  Means  of  protecting  the  Capital.” 
8vo.  1804. 


Dr.  Beadon,  Bp.  or  Bath  and  Wells. 

April  21.  At  his  house  in  the  Circus, 
Bath,  aged  87,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Father  in 
God  Richard  Beadon,  D.  D.  Lord  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  This  prelate  was  a 
native  ofSomersetsbire,  and  was  educated 
at  Tiverton,  whence  he  removed  to  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
nearly  related  to  the  wife  of  Dr.  John 
Newcome,  Master  of  St.  John’s,  a  very 
learned  and  excellent  woman,  who  is  no¬ 
ticed  in  the  “  Literary  Anecdotes,”  vol. 
VII.  p.  286.  Dr.  Newcome,  who  died  in 
1765,  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors, 
and  left  him  a  considerable  part  of  his 
fortune.  In  1758  he  stood  high  among 
the  Wranglers  for  his  Degree,  and  was 
also  a  successful  candidate  for  one  of  the 
prizes  for  the  best  dissertation  in  Latin 
prose.  Having  proceeded  B.  A.  in  1758, 
and  M.  A.  1761,  he  became  a  Fellow  of 
St.  John’s  College,  and  was  appointed 
Orator  of  his  University.  He  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Rectory  of  Stanford  Rivers 
in  Essex;  and  in  1775  appointed  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  London.  He  took  the  De¬ 
grees  of  B.  D.  1769,  andD.D.  1780.  In 
1781,  he  was  elected  Master  of  Jesus  Col¬ 
lege,  which  he  resigned  in  1789.  The 
present  Duke  of  Gloucester  having  been 
sent  to  Cambridge,  and  entrusted  to  Dr. 
Beadon’s  peculiar  care,  his  conduct  se¬ 
cured  tile  Royal  favour,  and  paved  the 
way  to  his  subsequent  high  eminence  in 
the  church.  His  first  dignity  was  that 
of  Archdeacon  of  London  ;  was  nomi¬ 
nated  in  1789  to  the  See  of  Gloucester; 
and  in  1802  was  translated  to  that  of 
Bath  and  Wells.  He  printed  a  Fast  Ser¬ 
mon,  preached  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  April  19,  1793,  4to. 

On  the  30th  of  April  the  Bishop’s  re¬ 
mains  were  conveyed  to  Wells.  The 
body  lay  in  state  at  the  Palace  four 
hours.  At  three  o’clock  the  funer.al 
procession  moved  to  the  Cathedral  in 

grand 
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^raTiil  state.  Major  Breadon,  the  late 
Bishop’s  son,  was  the  chief  mourner. 
The  Rev.  Archdeacon  Trevelyan  read  the 
ceremony ;  and  some  of  Handel's  hest 
pieces  were  performed.  The  throne  and 
pulpit  were  covered  with  fine  cloth  and 
crape  ;  a  mourning  mantle  surmounted 
the  throne.  A  solemn  dirg’e  was  per¬ 
formed  over  the  grave  with  great  effect. 
The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  was  in¬ 
creased  by  the  tolliiig  of  the  great  bell 
of  the  Cathedral  (muflled)  and  by  all  the 
shops  being  closed.  In  Bath,  where  the 
memory  of  his  lordship  will  be  cherished 
with  lasting  affection,  the  bells  of  the 
churches  were  tolled  at  intervals  during 
the  day,  and  on  Sunday  the  pulpits,  &c. 
of  the  different  churches  exhibited  em¬ 
blems  of  mourning. 

Dr.  Buckner,  Bp.  of  Chiciiestf.r. 

May  2.  At  his  Palace  at  Chichester 
the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Buckner,  D. C.  L.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Chichester.  He  was  the  son 
of  Richard  Buckner,  Esq.  Alderman  of 
Chichester,  of  which  place,  or  the  imme- 
inediate  vicinity,  he  was  a  native  ;  born 
1734,  educated  at  the  Charter  House, 
and  at  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
proceeded  B.  A.  1755,  M.  A.  1765.  He 
was  domestic  Chaplain  to  the  late  Duke 
of  Richmond,  in  which  capacity  he  offi¬ 
ciated  with  the  regiment  which  his  Grace 
commanded  at  the  taking  of  Havannah 
in  1762.  In  1771  he  was  appointed  Vicar 
of  Boxgrove,  and  Prebendary  of  Eartham 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Chichester;  Canon 
Residentiary  of  the  same  in  1790;  Rector 
of  Newdigate,  Surrey,  in  1788  ;  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Rectory  of  St.  Giles’s  in  the 
Fields,  in  the  same  year,  by  the  King, 
which  Living  he  held  with  the  Bishoprick 
in  commendatn.  He  succeeded  to  the  Bi¬ 
shopric  on  the  death  of  Sir  W m.  Ashburn- 
ham,  Bt.  1  he  Bp.  had  been  in  a  declin¬ 
ing  state  of  health  for  some  months. 
He  was  a  prelate  who,  for  his  urbanity 
and  zeal  in  the  genuine  principles  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  in  the  bene¬ 
ficial  regulation  of  his  diocese,  sincerely 
merits  the  praise  of  future  Biographers. 

,  He  published  “  A  Sermon,  preached  at 
!St.  Peter’s,  Westminster,  before  the 
i  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  on  the 
! Thanksgiving  Day,  Nov.  29,  1798,”  4to. 

A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  his 
I  Diocese  at  his  primary  Visitation  in 
i  1798,”  4to.  1799.  ‘‘Sermon  before  the 
I  House  of  Lords,  Feb.  5,  1812,”  4to, 


Sir  John  Simeon,  Bart. 

Feb.  4.  Sir  John  Simeon,  Bart,  one 
of  the  Masters  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
He  was  appointed  Recorder  of  Reading 
hi  1779,  and  M.  1*.  for  the  said  Bo¬ 
rough,  on  the  jiresent  Lord  Braybrooke 


succeeding  to  the  Peerage.  He  was 
senior  Master  of  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  ;  and  in  1811  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Commission,  m  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Count  Munster  and  General 
Taylor,  for  putting  His  Majesty’s  real 
and  personal  estates  in  trust  during  his 
melancholy  indisposition,  which  they  ex- 
excuted  without  any  salary.  He  married 
Rebecca,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Corn¬ 
wall,  of  Hendon-House,  co.  Middlesex, 
esq.  and  had  issue  3  sons  and  3  daughters. 
He  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  now 
Sir  Richard  Simeon,  Bart. 

This  family  is  of  French  extraction, 
and  came  over  with  William  the  Con¬ 
queror;  it  had  large  possessions  in  the 
co.  of  Oxford,  and  was  divided  into  two 
branches,  one  of  whom  was  Catholic,  the 
other  Protestant.  The  Catholic  branch 
terminated  by  the  death  of  Sir  Edward 
Simeon,  Bart,  in  1765,  without  issue 
male,  which  baronetage  had  been  grant¬ 
ed  12  Car.  1 1,  to  an  ancestor,  in  conside¬ 
ration  of  military  aid  to  the  crown,  dur¬ 
ing  the  civil  wars;  and  the  property  by 
a  female  heir,  passed  into  the  Weld  fa¬ 
mily,  of  Lullworth  Castle,  co.  Dorset. 
The  Protestant  branch,  which  was  seated 
at  Pipton,  in  the  same  County,  for 
many  centuries,  as  appears  by  family 
inscriptions,  ended  in  the  direct  line 
in  an  only  daughter,  who  married  Mr. 
Hampden.  The  late  Baronet  was  de¬ 
scended  from  a  collateral  branch  of  that 
family  previous  to  1635. 


Sir  Thomas  Bell. 

March  4.  In  Dean  Street,  Soho,  Sir 
Thomas  Bell,  Knt.  He  was  born  Jan. 
16,  1751,  and  served  the  office  of  one 
of  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex 
in  1816.  He  was  eminently  distinguished 
for  bis  private  virtues  and  public  worth 
during  an  active  and  useful  life,  and  his 
memory  will  long  be  remembered  with 
respect,  by  all  who  knew  him. 


Admiral  Bertie. 

Feb.  23.  At  Donnington  Priory,  Berks, 
aged  70,  Admiral  Sir  Albemarle  Bertie, 
Bart.  K.  C.  B.  Admiral  of  the  White. 
He  was  born  Jan.  20,  1755;  and  in  1778 
we  find  him  serving  as  First  Lieutenant 
of  the  Fox,  a  28~gun  frigate,  one  of  the 
repeaters  to  Admiral  Keppel’s  Fleet,  in 
the  action  with  that  of  France  under  M. 
d’  Orvilliers ;  and  on  the  trial  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  for  his  conduct  on  that 
occasion,  Mr.  Bertie  appears  to  have 
been  examined  respecting  the  cheering 
between  the  Fox  and  the  Formidable,  on 
which  so  much  stress  was  laid. 

He  obtained  Post  rank,  March  21, 
1782,  in  the  Crocodile,  of  24  guns,  sta¬ 
tioned 
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tioned  in  the  Channel.  At  the  time  of  nated  a  K.  C.  B.  Jan.  9,  1815.  Sir  Albe- 
the  Spanish  armament  he  was  appointed  marie  Bertie  mar.  July  1,  1783,  Lmma, 
to  the  Latona  frigate;  and  about  the  second  daughter  of  the  late  James  Modi- 
year  1792,  to  the  Edgar  of  74  guns,  in  ford  Heywood,  of  IMarristow-House,  co. 
which  latter  ship  he  assisted  at  the  cap-  Devon,  Esq.  who  died  in  March,  180.5, 
ture  of  le  General  Dumourier,  a  French  by  whom  he  had  issue  3  children.  He  is 
privateer,  and  her  prize  the  St.  lago,  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Lyndsey- 
havin*’-  on  board  upwards  of  two  millions  James,  Lieut.  12lh  Regt.  Dragoons. 

of  dollars,  besides  some  valuable  pack-  - 

a<^es  to  the  amount  of  between  two  and  Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  George  Wood,  K.C.B. 

three  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  March  \.  At  his  house  in  Clifford- 
Captain  Bertie  afterwards  removed  in-  street,  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  George  Wood, 
to  the  Thunderer,  of  74  guns,  and  was  K.C.B.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Com- 
'  present  at  the  defeat  of  the  French  fleet  pany's  service;  second  son  of  the  late 
by  Earl  Howe,  June  1,  1794.  In  1795  Alexander  Wood,  esq.  of  Perth  (lineally 
we  find  him  serving  under  the  orders  of  descended  from  the  ancient  Woods  of 
Sir  John  Borlase  Warren,  on  an  Expedi-  Largo,  co.  Fife),  who  died  in  1778,  and 
tion  to  the  coast  of  France.  next  brother  of  Sir  Mark  Wood,  bart.  of 

He  subsequently  commanded  the  Re-  Gatton  Park,  co.  Surrey,  and  for  many 
nown,74;  Windsor  Castle,  a  second  rate ;  years  M.P.  for  Newark  and  Gatton;  and 
and  Malta,  of  80  guns.  He  joined  the  also  brother  of  Sir  James  Athol  Wood, 
latter  vessel  in  1801,  a  period  when,  in  Rear  Admiral  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and 
consequence  of  the  immense  prepara-  K.C.B. 

tions  made  by  the  enemy  for  the  invasion  - 

of  Great  Britain,  the  government  thought  General  Geo.  Henry  Vansittart. 

it  necessary  to  adopt  every  method  that  Lately.  Lieut.-gen.  George  Henry 

prudence  could  dictate  for  its  defence.  Vansittart.  This  officer  was  appointed 
To  this  end,  among  other  arrangements,  Ensign  in  the  19th  foot  in  1786;  Lieut, 
the  Malta  and  another  ship  of  the  line,  in  the  38th  foot  in  1788,  which  regiment 
were  stationed  at  St.  Helen’s,  for  the  he  joined  at  Plymouth  ;  Captain  in  the 
purpose  of  examining  all  vessels  coming  18th  foot  in  August  1790  ;  Major  in  the 
into  Portsmouth  harbour,  and  preventing  New  South  Wales  corps  in  1793;  and 
any  designs  formed  by  the  enemy  being  Lieutenant-colonel  in  the  then  95th 
carried  into  effect.  During  the  time  the  foot,  Feb.  21,  1794. 

Malta  lay  at  this  anchorage,  a  fire  broke  In  1791  he  joined  his  regiment,  then 
out  in  the  Dispensary.  The  conflagra-  the  18th  foot,  at  Gibraltar,  and  went 
tion  was  spreading  in  a  rapid  and  alarm-  with  it  the  latter  end  of  1793  to  Toulon, 
ii)'^  manner  towards  the  magazine,  when  where  he  remained  until  the  evacuation 
notice  being  given  to  Captain  Bertie,  its  of  that  place.  He  accompanied  the  95th 
further  ravages  were  happily  prevented  in  the  expedition  under  Sir  Alured  Clarke 
by  his  calm  and  collected  presence  of  against  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  con- 
mind,  and  effective  orders  upon  the  oc-  tinued  there  until  1797,  when  the  regi- 
casion.  The  alarm  and  confusion  that  ment  was  reduced.  The  26’th  of  Jan. 
seized  the  crew  was  such  as  induced  1797,  he  had  the  brevet  of  Colonel ;  he 
many  to  attempt  quitting  the  ship ;  but  was  on  half-pay  till  June,  1798,  and 
owing  to  the  spirited  conduct  of  her  served  in  the  Berkshire  militia  till  1800, 
Commander,  the  whole  were  soon  re-  when  he  was  appointed  Brigadier-gene- 
stored  to  their  former  state  of  tranquil-  ral  in  the  West  Indies,  where  be  remain- 
lity,  on  finding  all  danger  was  removed  ed  till  the  year  1803.  He  served  in  St. 
by  the  judicious  orders  he  had  given  for  Vincent’s,  St.  Lucie,  and  Antigua.  The 
the  purpose.  25th  of  September,  of  the  latter  year,  he 

The  Malta  was  paid  off  at  Plymouth  in  had  the  rank  of  Major-general;  in  June 
the  spring  of  1802 ;  and  on  the  23rd  of  1804,  was  placed  on  the  Staff  in  Eng- 
April,  1804,  Capain  Bertie  was  promoted  land;  the  25th  of  Feb.  1805,  appointed 
to  the  rank  of  Rear-Admiral.  After  Colonel  of  the  1st  gart-ison  battalion  ; 
serving  for  some  time  in  the  Channel  in  1806,  nominated  to  the  Staff  in  Ire- 
Fleet,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  com-  land;  and  the  25th  of  July,  1810,  re¬ 
mand  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  ceived  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-general, 
which  station,  and  in  the  Indian  Seas,  In  1821  he  received  the  rank  of  General 
he  continued  several  years,  during  which  in  the  Army. 

the  ships  under  his  orders  were  very  sue-  ■  - - 

cessfully  employed.  Major-Gen.  Wm.  George  Dacres. 

Adm.  Bertie  was  advanced  to  the  rank  Veh.  25.  At  Edinburgh,  Major-gen. 
of  Vice-Admiral  April  28,  1808;  created  Wm.  Geo.  Dacres.  He  was  appointed 
a  Baronet,  Dec.  9,  18i2;  became  a  full  Lieutenant  in  the  26th  foot,  April  24, 
Admiral,  June  4,  1814;  and  was  nomi-  1779;  Captain  in  the  ^6th  foot,  June 

1790; 
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1790  ;  Major  in  the  army,  Jan.  2G,  1797  ; 
Lieut. -col.  in  the  army,  April  29,  1802; 
Major  in  the  26th  foot,  July  9,  1803  ; 
Colonel  in  the  army,  June  4,  1811  ;  and 
Major-general,  June  4,  1814.  He  was 
on  half-pay  several  years  ;  and  last  served 
as  an  Inspecting  Field-Officer  |of  a  Re¬ 
cruiting  District  in  Ireland. 


Colonel  Bingham. 

jfpril  7.  At  his  seat  at  Melcombe 
Bingham,  co,  Dorset,  in  his  83rd  year, 
Richard  Bingham,  Esq.  Colonel  of  the 
Dorset  Regiment  of  Militia,  He  was 
descended  from  a  long  line  of  ancestors*, 
and  was  during  his  life  at  the  head  of  the 
antient  family  of  that  name,  who  can 
hoast  of  an  uninterrupted  male  line  from 
the  time  of  Henry  the  First,  a  period  of 
nearly  7 00  years;  they  were  established 
and  have  lived  in  the  present  mansion 
since  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  when 
Robert  de  Byngham,  second  son  of  Sir 
Ralph  de  Byngham  of  Sutton  Bingham, 
co.  Somerset,  became  possessed  of  the 
Melcombe  property,  by  a  marriage  with 
Lucy,*daughterofSir  Robert  Turberville, 
Knt.  ‘ 

The  late  Colonel  Bingham  was  twice 
married  ;  first,  to  Sophia,  daughter  of 
Charles  Halsey,  esq.  of  Great  Gaddesden, 
co.  Herts  ;  and,  secondly,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heir  of  John  Ridout,  esq. 
of  Dean’s  Leaze,  co.  Dorset,  who  died 
Dec.  30,  1814.  By  each  of  these  ladies 
he  had  a  family. 

He  came  at  an  early  period  of  life  into 
his  property,  his  father  having  died  when 
he  was  14  years  of  age,  so  that  he  had 
been  in  possession  of  his  mansion  and 
estates  nearly  70  years. 

Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war,  he  accepted  a  company  in 
the  County  Regiment  of  Militia,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  Colonel  in  the 
year  1799.  He  was  unremittingly  zeal¬ 
ous,  and  always  attentive  to  the  duties 
of  an  officer,  sacrificing  every  thing  to 
the  benefit  of  the  corps,  and  suffering 
no  private  inclinations  or  interest  to  in¬ 
terfere  in  this  particular.  He  had  the 
singular  good  fortune,  during  the  long 
period  he  commanded  the  regiment,  to 
merit  the  commendation  and  approba¬ 
tion  of  those  above  him,  whilst  he  se¬ 
cured  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  love, 
gratitude,  esteem,  and  affection,  of  every 
rank  submitted  to  bis  orders.  No  man 
ever  enjoyed  a  more  universal  or  deserv¬ 
ed  popularity,  which  extended  not  only 
to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  but  throughout  the  whole  county, 
and  wherever  he  was  known  ;  and  the 


*  See  their  Pedigree  in  Hutchins’s 
History  of  Dorset, 


Officers  having  requested  him  some 
years  since  to  sit  for  his  picture,  an  ex¬ 
cellent  likeness  was  taken  by  Bestland, 
a  print  from  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
house  of  almost  every  gentleman  and 
respectable  yeoman  in  the  county  of 
Dorset. 

He  brought  up  several  of  his  sons  in 
the  service  of  their  King  and  country, 
and  he  had  the  felicity  to  see  his  choice 
justified,  and  their  exertions  crowned 
with  success  in  the  paths  he  had  traced 
out  for  them.  Richard,  bis  eldest  son, 
has  some  time  since  attained  the  rank 
of  Lieutenant-general.  Charles  Cox 
(who  lost  his  arm  in  action  in  St.  Do- 
roingo,  1796),  is  a  Lieut.-colonel  of  Ar¬ 
tillery.  George  Ridout  (who  was  wound¬ 
ed  at  the  Battle  of  Salamanca)  is  a  Ma¬ 
jor-general,  K.C.B.  and  Knight  Compa¬ 
nion  of  the  Portuguese  Military  Order  of 
the  Tower  and  Sword ;  and  John  is  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  whose  hopes 
were  blasted,  and  his  promotion  arrest¬ 
ed,  by  his  capture  and  subsequent  de¬ 
tention  for  seven  years,  as  a  prisoner 
in  France. 

Thus  respected  and  beloved,  full  of 
years,  having  passed  a  long  life  in  the 
enjoyment  of  almost  uninterrupted 
health,  and  in  the  unwearied  practice  of 
“  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by,”  he  is 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  leaving  a  bright 
example  to  those  who  knew  him,  to  fol¬ 
low  his  paths,  if  they  would  wish  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  similar  well-earned  reputation  in 
this  life,  and  a  well-founded  hope  of  a 
better. 


Col.  George  Molle. 

Sept,  9,  1823.  At  Belgaum,  Madras, 
Colonel  George  Molle,  of  the  46th  foot. 
He  was  appointed  Ensign  in  the  94th 
foot  in  1793  ;  Lieut.  12th  May,  1794; 
and  Capt.  1st  July,  1795.  He  served  in 
Gibraltar  one  year ;  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  two ;  in  India  three  ;  in 
Egypt  and  India  a  second  time,  two 
years.  He  was  wounded  at  the  assault 
of  Seringapatam  ;  he  acted  as  Aide-de- 
camp  to  Sir  D.  Baird  in  India  and 
Egypt,  and  returned  to  England  in  1803 
with  despatches  from  the  Marquess  Wel¬ 
lesley,  when  he  was  promoted  3d  Sept, 
in  that  year  to  a  Majority  in  the  8th  bat¬ 
talion  of  Reserve,  from  which  he  was 
removed  to  the  9th  foot  2d  June,  1304, 
and  appointed  Lieut.-col.  2d  Sept.  1808. 
His  next  service  was  in  Germany,  and 
afterwards  in  Portugal.  He  was  severely 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Roleia,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  England  on  sick  certificate. 
He  again  served  on  the  Peninsula,  and 
was  at  the  action  near  Oporto.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  reduced  state  of  his 
corps  he  was  sent  to  Gibraltar  in  June, 

1809. 
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1809.  The  3d  June,  1813,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Lieut.-col.  in  the  46th  foot ;  and 
4th  June,  1814,  obtained  the  brevet  of 
Colonel. 


Mr.  G.  Belzoni. 

Dec.  3,  1823.  It  is  with  sincere  grief 
we  record  the  death  of  Belzoni,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  traveller.  This  event  occurred, 
at  Gate  in  Africa,  when  he  was  at¬ 
tempting  to  reach  Houssa  and  1  iinbuc- 
too  by  way  of  Benin.  He  had  been  a 
considerable  time  a  very  welcome  guest 
on  board  the  brig  Castor,  waiting  for 
the  time  a  Mr.  J.  Houtson  could  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  Benin,  whose  interest  with 
the  King  of  that  place  he  considered 
would  be  serviceable  to  him.  On  the 
night  of  the  24th  of  November,  he  left 
the  brig  with  Mr.  Houtson  for  Gato. 
On  parting  he  seemed  a  little  agitated, 
particularly  when  the  crew,  to  each  of 
whom  he  had  made  a  present,  gave  him 
three  loud  cheers  on  leaving  the  vessel. 
“  God  bless  you,  my  fine  fellows,  and 
send  you  a  happy  sight  of  your  country 
and  friends,”  was  his  answer.  On  the 
3d  of  December,  the  gentleman  who 
communicated  the  account  of  Belzoni’s 
death  to  a  friend  in  this  country,  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Mr.  Houtson,  re¬ 
questing  him  to  come  to  Benin,  as  Mr, 
Belzoni  was  lying  dangerously  ill,  and, 
in  case  of  death,  he  wised  a  second  per¬ 
son  to  be  present.  He  was  prevented 
going,  not  only  by  business,  but  a  severe 
fever,  which  had  then  hold  of  him.  On 
the  5tb,  he  bad  a  second  letter  from  Mr. 
H.  with  the  particulars  of  Mr.  Belzoni’s 
end,  and  one  from  himself,  almost  ille¬ 
gible,  dated  Dec.  2,  requesting  him  to 
assist  in  the  disposal  of  his  effects,  and 
to  remit  the  proceeds  home  to  his 
agents,  Messrs.  Briggs  Brothers  and 
Co.  America-square,  London,  together 
with  a  beautiful  amethyst  ring  he  wore, 
which  he  seemed  particularly  anxious 
should  be  delivered  to  his  wife,  with  the 
assurance  he  died  in  the  fullest  affection 
for  her,  as  he  found  himself  too  weak  to 
write  his  last  wishes  and  adieus.  He 
was  interred  at  Gato  next  day  with  all 
the  respect  possible  j  and  this  gentleman 
furnished  a  large  board  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  inscription,  and  which  was  jdaced 
over  his  grave : 

“  Here  lie  the  remains  of 
G.  BELZONI, 

who  was  attacked  with  dysentery  at 
Benin 

(on  his  way  to  Houssa  and  Timbuctoo), 
on  26  Nov.  and  died  at  this  place 
Dec.  3,  1823.  ' 

The  gentlemen  who  placed  this  inscrip¬ 
tion  over  the  grave  of  this  intrepid  and 
enterprising  traveller,  hope  that  every 
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European  visiting  this  spot  will  causo 
the  ground  to  be  cleared,  and  the  fence 
round  the  grave  repaired,  if  necessary.” 

At  the  time  of  Belzoni’s  death,  Mr. 
Houston  bad  every  thing  arranged  with 
the  King  of  Benin  for  his  departure, 
and,  had  his  health  continued,  there  is 
no  doubt  he  would  have  sticcceded.  Mr. 
Belzoni  passed  at  Benin  as  an  inhabit¬ 
ant,  or  rather  native  of  the  interior, 
who  had  come  to  England  when  a  yooib, 
and  was  now  trying  to  return  to  his 
country.  The  King  and  Emegrands  (or 
nobles)  gave  credit  to  this,  Mr.  l^lzoni 
being  in  a  Moorish  dress,  with  his  beard 
nearly  a  foot  in  length.  There  was, 
however,  some  little  jealousy  amongst 
them,  which  was  removed  by  a  present 
or  two  well  applied;  and  the  King  of 
Benin’s  messenger  was  to  accompany 
Mr.  Bezoni  with  the  King’s  cane,  and 
as  many  men  as  were  considered  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  guard  and  baggage  carriers. 
The  King’s  name  is  respected  as  far  as 
Houssa,  and  he  has  a  Messenger  or  Am¬ 
bassador  stationary  there.  On  Mr.  Hel- 
zoni’s  arrival  at  Houssa,  he  was  to  leave 
his  guard  there,  and  proceed  to  Timbuc¬ 
too,  the  King  not  guaranteeing  bis 
safety  further  than  Houssa,  and  Tim- 
buctuo  not  being  known  at  Benin.  On 
his  return  to  Houssa  be  was  to  have 
made  the  necessary  preparations  for  going 
down  the  Niger,  and  despatch  his  mes¬ 
senger  and  guard  back  with  letters  to 
his  agents  and  to  Mr.  John  Houtson ; 
the  messenger  to  be  rewarded  according 
to  the  account  the  letters  gave  of  his  be¬ 
haviour,  and  the  King  to  receive  a  valu¬ 
able  stated  present. 

The  distance  from  Benin  to  Houssa 
is  not  so  great.  The  King  gave  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  route  ; — From 
Benin  to  Jaboo,  six  days’  journey  ;  Ja- 
boo  to  Eyoo,  three ;  Eyoo  to  Tajipa, 
nine  ;  Tappa  to  Nyffoo,  four  ;  and 
Nyffoo  to  Houssa,  three.  Between 
Nyffoo  and  Houssa,  the  “  Big  Water”  is 
to  be  crossed,  considerably  above  Tan- 
gara,  at  which  place  it  is  tremendously 
rapid  and  wide;  further  down  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Benin  know  nothing  of  it,  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  runs  to  the  Southward. 
Mr.  Belzoni  began  to  waver  in  bis  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  Niger  being  a  branch  of  the 
Nile,  after  having  seen  one  or  two  of 
these  rivers  in  the  bight  of  Benin. 

In  1821  Mr.  Belzoni  published  a 
“  Narrative  of  the  Operations  and  re¬ 
cent  Discoveries  within  the  Pyramids, 
Temjdes,  Tombs,  and  Excavations,  iu 
Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  of  a  Journey  to 
the  Coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  search  of 
the  Antient  Berenice ;  and  another  to 
the  Oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon.”  In  our 
review  of  this  interesting  work  (see  vol. 

OiCl. 
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xci.  i.  p.  41),  we  took  the  opportunity  of 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  intre¬ 
pid  Traveller,  to  which  we  refer  our 
readers  j  as  also  to  our  vol.  LXXxvin. 
477,  for  Nov.  ,1818,  at  which  period  it 
was  reported  that  Mr.  Belzoni  had  died 
at  Great  Cairo.  The  valuable  labours 
of  Mr.  Belzoni  v\i!l  be  found  recorded  in 
many  other  of  our  volumes. 


G.  JH.  F.  Hartopp,  Esq.  M.  P. 

Lately.  At  Mitcham,  George  Henry 
Fleetwood  Hartopp,  esq.  M.  F,  for  Dun¬ 
dalk,  and  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edmund  Cra- 
dock  Hartopp,  bart.  Mr.  Hartopp  was 
born  August  20,  17B5,  and  assumed  the 
name  of  Fleetwood,  in  addition  to  that 
of  Hartopp,  as  a  memorial  of  his  lineal 
descent  from  General  Charles  Fleetwood, 
whose  estates  eventually  vested  in  his 
mother,  who  was  the  only  child  of  Joseph 
Hurlock,  Esq.  by  Sarah,  heiress  of  Sir 
John  Hartopp,  bart.  Mr.  Hartopp  was 
a  student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  June 
20,  1811.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar, 
and  of  a  studious  turn  of  mind.  He 
unfortunately  took  cofd  during  his  par¬ 
liamentary  attendance  this  session,  from 
want  of  attention  to  warm  clothing  ori 
returning  from  the  House.  His  remains 
were  interred  on  the  9th  in  the  family- 
vault  at  Aston  Flamvile,  in  Leicester¬ 
shire.  Several  intimate  friends  of  the 
deceased  attended  the  mournful  solem¬ 
nity,  and  the  procession  from  the.village 
of  Burbage  to  Aston  Church  was  peculi¬ 
arly  interesting.  The  hearse  was  preceded 
by  tenantry  on  horseback,  and  by  the  Rev. 
Jerome  Dyke,  the  officiating  Minister, 
with  Mr.  Miles,  the  family  solicitor,  in  a 
private  carriage  ;  and  was  followed  by 
three  mourning  coaches,  the  first  of  which 
contained  Sir  Edmund  C.  Hartopp,  bart. 
and  the  next  brother  of  the  deceased, 
with  his  brother-in-law,  Edward  Grove, 
esq.  and  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Acland,  bart. 
M.  P.  the  chief  mourners;  in  the  next 
were  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  bart.;  Sir  James 
Riddell,  bart. ;  Thomas  Pares,  esq. ;  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Acland ;  and  in  the  third 
John  Pares,  esq. ;  Thomas  Lister,  esq.  ; 
Thomas  Pares,  jun.  esq.  M.P.;  and  Rev. 
Mr.  James;  and  numerous  private  car¬ 
riages  of  the  relations  and  friends  of 
the  deceased  lengthened  the  cortege. 


Richard  Twining,  Esq. 

April  23.  At  his  house  at  Twicken¬ 
ham,  in  his  75th  year,  Richard  Twining, 
esq.  He  received  his  education  at  Eton, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his 
father,  remained  there  only  till  he  w-as 
sixteen.  This,  however,  was  sufficiently 
long  to  determine  in  a  great  degree  the 
course  and  habits  of  his  subsequent  life; 
for  he  there  imbibed  that  taste  and  love 


Twinhig,  Esq.  463 

for  literature,  which  he  never  ceased  (o 
improve,  and  which  formed  an  essential 
part  of  his  character. 

Equally  skilful  in  the  dispatch  of  bu¬ 
siness,  and  diligent  in  employing  his  lei¬ 
sure  to  advantage,  whenever  he  could 
disengage  himself  from  the  fatigues  of 
London,  he:hastened  to  his  favourite  re. 
treat  at  Twickenham  or  Isle  worth  to  re¬ 
sume  the  study  of  the  best  authors  in 
Latin,  as  well  as  English,  both  in  verse 
and  prose.  Natural  talents  thus  wisely 
improved,  and  heightened  as  they  were 
by  a  lively  and  enlarged  sense  of  moral 
and  religious  obligation,  rendered  him  a 
most  pleasant  companion,  even  to  those 
who  were  more  exclusively  devoted  to 
learned  pursuits.  Jn  whatever  company 
he  appeared,  he  never  failed  to  attract 
attention,  by  the  extent  of  his  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  politent?ss  and  urbanity  of 
his  address. 

He  ever  acknowledged  with  the 
warmest  gratitude  how  much  both  of 
amusement  and  instruction  he  derived 
from  the  affectionate  intercourse  and 
correspondence  which  subsisted  between 
him  and  his  elder  brother,  the  Rev.  Tho¬ 
mas  Twining,  of  Colchester,  the  learned 
and  elegant  translator  of  Aristotle’s  trea¬ 
tise  on  Poetry. 

His  letters  were  highly  interesting 
and  entertaining.  On  serious  subjects 
they  were  forcible  and  affecting ;  on 
lighter  subjects  they  were  humorous 
and  playful.  Even  the  smallest  note 
upon  the  most  trifling  occasion,  receivl 
ed  a  grace  from  some  happy  turn  of 
thought  or  expression.  An  unwearied 
activity  of  mind,  an  uncommon  quick¬ 
ness  of  perception,  a  solidity  of  judo-- 
ment,  and  a  never-failing  readiness  tn 
assist  those  who  stood  in  need  of  hL 
sistance,  involved  him  in  a  multiplicity 
of  business.  His  hours  of  leisure  were 
by  no  means  hours  of  idleness. 

In  the  debates  at  the  East  India 
House  he  often  took  a  prominent  part. 
No  man  better  understood  how  neces¬ 
sary  it  is  that  every  public  speaker 
should  make  himself  master  of  his  sub¬ 
ject.  Those  who  heard  him  perceived 
that  he  spoke  from  cool  and  mature  re¬ 
flection.  He  was  earnest  only  that  truth 
and  honesty  and  justice  should  prevail. 
He  never  went  out  of  his  way  to  attack 
others,  nor  repelled  attacks  with  rude¬ 
ness  or  acrimony.  It  was  his  chief  wish 
and  endeavour  to  sooth,  to  persuade,  to 
conciliate.  In  judicious  choice  and*ar- 
raugement  of  arguments,  perspicuity  of 
expression,  grammatical  accuracy,  free¬ 
dom  from  all  hesitation,  redundancy,  or 
embarrassed  repetition,  and  in  close 
and  harmonious  articulation,  few  have 
surpassed  him  in  anv  assembly. 

Th« 
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The  high  sense  entertained  by  the 
Kast  India  proprietors  of  his  integrity, 
ability,  and  valuable  services,  procured 
for  him,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  gratify¬ 
ing  to  him,  a  seat  in  the  direction.  The 
same  zeal  for  the  honour  and  prosperity 
of  the  Company  which  had  actuated  him 
as  a  proprietor,  still  actuated  him  as  a 
Director,  till  that  fatal  disease,  which 
rendered  him  incapable  of  regular  at¬ 
tendance,  and  nas  now  closed  his  earthly 
labours,  determined  him  to  resign  a  si¬ 
tuation,  the  duties  of  which  he  found 
himself  no  longer  equal  to  discharge. 

To  this  imperfect  but  faithful  sketch, 
be  it  added,  for  the  information  of  those 
who  had  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
him  intimately,  that  he  supported  his 
long-protracted  sufferings  and  decay  of 
strength,  with  that  cheerful  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God,  and  stedfast  hope  in 
Christ,  which  were  the  ruling  principles 
of  bis  active  and  exemplary  life. 


JAMF.S  Gandon,  Esq.  F.S.A.  &  M.R.I.A. 

Ixttely.  At  Canon  Brook,  near  Lu¬ 
can,  at  the  advanced  age  of  83,  J.  Gan¬ 
don,  esq.  ;  having  resided  in  Ireland 
many  years,  during  which  time  he  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  fine  arts,  and  contributed 
much  to  the  improvement  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  to  the  kingdom  at  large,  of 
which  his  various  published  productions 
bear  ample  testimony.  His  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  same  vault  with 
those  of  his  much  respected,  learned, 
and  early  attached  friend,  Francis  Grove, 
esq.  at  the  private  chapel  of  Drumcon- 
dra.  Having  completed  his  studies  un¬ 
der  the  superintendence  of  Sir  William 
Chambers,  he  was  the  first  who  obtained 
a  gold  medal  for  architecture,  given  by 
the  Royal  Academy  at  Somerset  House. 
The  then  President,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
on  presenting  the  medal  to  the  success¬ 
ful  candidate,  expressed  himself  in  the 
most  flattering  terms,  and  in  prophetic 
language  foretold  the  future  eminence 
to  which  Mr.  Gandon  would  arrive  'by 
prosecuting  his  studies.  The  Vitruvius 
Britannicus,  in  3  vols.  folio,  a  most 
splendid  work,  appeared  shortly  after 
this,  with  his  name  annexed,  and  in 
which  he  was  principal.  The  Court¬ 
house  of  Nottingham  was  designed  by 
him,  and  gained  him  the  notice  and 
friendship  of  some  eminent  characters 
in  England,  amongst  whom  were  Sir 
George  Saville  and  Mason  the  poet. 
Soon  after  this,  great  encouragement 
and  large  premiums  were  held  out  by 
public  advertisement  for  erecting  a  Royal 
Exchange  in  Dublin,  then  much  wanted. 
Designs  for  this  purpose  were  called  for, 
and  Mr.  Gandon  obtained  the  second 
premium,  Mr.  Thomas  Sanclby  the  third, 


Mr.  Cooley  being  declared  the  success¬ 
ful  candidate,  and  the  present  Royal 
F^xchange  was  built  on  his  design.  The 
great  utility  and  convenience  connected 
with  the  architectural  beauty  of  Mr. 
Gandon’s  design,  however,  attracted  the 
attention  and  esteem  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Charlemont  and  Portarlington,  Colonel 
Burton  Conynghara,  and  John  Beres- 
ford,  and  bis  connexion  with  those  dis¬ 
tinguished  patrons  of  the  fine  arts  in 
Ireland  only  terminated  with  their 
lives.  He  designed  and  executed  that 
noble  edifice  the  Custom  House  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  which  will  long  remain  a  lasting 
monument  of  taste,  elegance,  and  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty ;  and  also  the  Court¬ 
house  at  Waterford,  at  the  recommend¬ 
ation  of  the  celebrated  Howard.  The 
beautiful  portico  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
now  converted  into  a  national  bank  ; 
that  noble  building  the  Four  Courts  and 
King’s  Inns,  were  designed  and  erected 
under  his  immediate  superintendence, 
and  many  other  works  which  reflect  the 
highest  lustre  on  the  science  and  taste  of 
Mr.  Gandon.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
in  the  discharge  of  duty  in  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  public  money,  his  integrity  was 
ever  unimpeached,  bis  great  independ¬ 
ence  of  mind  always  steered  him  clear 
of  party  or  faction — he  never  contracted 
for  any  works,  nor  became  in  any  man¬ 
ner  interested  in  any  speculation  or  job 
connected  therewith,  but  always  felt  and 
supported  the  dignity  of  his  profession. 
He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  Fellow  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London. 
His  social  qualities,  for  which  he  was 
remarkable,  were  much  obscured  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  by  an  here¬ 
ditary  gout,  which  afflicted  him  for  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  his  retirement,  he  continued 
to  be  honoured  with  the  friendship  and 
correspondence  of  many  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  characters  in  the  United 

Kingdom.  - 

George  Webb  Hall,  Esq. 

Feh.  31.  At  Sneed  Park,  near  Bristol, 
aged  59,  George  Webb  Hall,  esq.  late 
Secretary  to  the  Hon.  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  Chairman  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Agricultural  Associations  of  Great 
Britain,  who  assembled  at  Henderson’s 
Hotel,  during  several  of  the  late  Sessions 
of  Parliament,  to  seek  relief  from  the 
depression  under  whicli  the  Agricultural 
Interest  so  seriously  laboured,  and  of 
which  associations  he  was  the  principal 
founder  and  promoter.  His  earlier  ex¬ 
ertions  were  devoted  to  the  profession 
of  the  law.  He  held  and  executed  an 
appointment  under  the  Corporation  of 
Bristol  for  35  years,  during  about  35  of 

which 
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which  he  was  iheir  solicitor,  or  acting 
legal  adviser.  He  was  principally  in- 
fifrumental  likewise  in  passing  all  the 
Acts  for  the  improvement  of  the  Port 
and  tiarbonr  of  Brist»)l,  and  had  passed 
several  for  large  and  cxtetisive  inclo- 
sores  ;  in  fact.  Parliamentary  business 
was  that  to  which  he  had  particularly 
devoted  his  time,  and  few  were  better 
qualdied  to  surntount  tlujse  numerous 
ohst.aeles  which  are  frequently  opposed 
to  the  ])rogrois  of  such  hills.  At  tlie 
same  time  he  was  otie  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  and  improving  occupiers  of^ land 
in  that  district,  and  at  one  period  was 
tenant  of  nearly  2,300  acres  of  land. 
His  death  was  occasioned  by  bis  Irorse 
falling  with  him,  very  near  his  own 
house,  when  going  Only  a  walking  pace, 
and  in  attempting  to  rise  with  him, 
struck  his  head  against  the  grimiul,  and 
inflicted  a  wound  on  the  top  of  his 
head,  immediately  l>t'hind  the  forehead  ; 
the  wound  itself  was  not  attended  with 
fever,  and  from  the  temperate  and  regu¬ 
lar  habits  of  ^^r.  Hall,  he  was  expected 
to  have  done  well  ;  but  on  the  8th  day, 
symptoms  of  locked  jaw  appeared,  and 
all  the  skill  and  attention  the  first  phy¬ 
sicians  and  surgeons  the  City  of  Bristol 
could  supply,  were  unavailing  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  life  to  his  large  family  ;  and 
although  the  local  symptoms  of  the  jaw 
yiidded  considerably  to  the  means  re¬ 
sorted  to,  he  sunk  under  the  general  de- 
pr(  ssing  influence  of  this  dreadful  malady 


Vice-Admiral  Sir  Edw.  Bullku,  Bart. 

15.  At  his  seat,Treuaut  Park,  in 
f'ornwall.  Sir  Edward  Buller,  Bart.  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  Red,  and  Recorder  of  the 
Iturough  of  East  Looe, 

This  gallant  ofTiccr  was  the  descendant 
of  a  family  which,  from  its  antiquity  and 
alliances,  lias  long  beert  eminent  in  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Rich¬ 
ard  Buller,  the  immediate  ancestor  of  the 
numerous  highly  resf>ectable  indiviiluals 
of  that  name  now  living  in  those  coun¬ 
ties,  was  ayouitgerson  of  a  Somerset- 
sliire  family,  and  settled  at  Tregarrick 
in  Cornwall,  early  in  tlie  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury;  he  married  Margaret  widow  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Courtenay,  of  Landrake,  Esq.  and 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  'I’homas 
Tretlmriffe,of  Trethurift’e  in  that  county, 
hy  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh 
C<mrteuay,  of  Boconnock,  Kut.  sister 
of  Edward,  seventh  Earl  of  Devon,  K.  G. 
(the  lineal  descendant  of  Hugh  t'ourte- 
nay,  second  Earl  of  Devon,  l.»y  Margaret 
•  second  daughter  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun 
I  fourth  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex,  Lord 
i  Higlj  Constable  of  England,  by  Elizabeth 
I  Plantageuel  his  wife,  seventh  daughter  of 
I  King  Edward  I.)  and  gr<‘at  great  aunt, 
i  and  co-hciress  of  Edw.  Courtenay,  2nd 
Geni.  Mag.  Mmjf  1821. 
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Marquess  of  Exeter,  and  10th  and  last 
Earl  of  Devon  of  that  family.  John  Fran¬ 
cis  Buller,  of  Morval,  j«i  Cornwall,  6ih  in 
desocjvt  from  the  said  Richard  and  Marga¬ 
ret  Trelhurille,  marriedin  1716,  IGebecca 
3rd  dau.  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Jonathan 
"I'relawtjy*,  Bart.  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
and  by  her  bad  a  tuimerous  famulyf.  His 
second  son  John  Buller,  Esrp  was  for 
many  years  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  and  Representative  of  East  Looc 
in  several  Parliaments  ;  by  his  first  wife 
Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  John  St.  Aubyti, 
third  Baronet,  he  had  three  sonsj,  of 
whom  Edward  the  second  son,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  memoir,  was  horn  at  the  Ad¬ 
miralty, 

*  His  Lordship  was  descended  from 
John  Trelawney  and  Florence  Courtenay 
his  wile,  another  daughter  of  the  ahove- 
n'ientioiied  Sir  Hugh  Courtenay,  and  co¬ 
heiress  of  Edward,  last  Maiaiuess  of  Ex¬ 
eter  and  Earl  of  Devon. 

b  .lames  the  eldest  son  represented  the 
County  of  Cornwall  in  Parliament,  and 
was  twice  married  ;  by  bis  first  wife  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  daughter  arid  co-heiiess  of  Wn«. 
Gould,  of  J^otvnes,  Devonshire,  he  had 
James  Buller,  Esq.  father  of  the  present 
James  Buller,  of  Downes,  Esej.  M.  P.  fur 
Exeter;  and  by  his  2ud  wife  Jane,  dau. 
of  Allen  1st  Earl  Bathurst,  he  left  eight 
children  ;  of  thesi;  John  the  eldest  son 
was  the  father  of  several  suits,  of  vvhotn, 
John  tlie  ehlest  succeeded  to  the  estate 
of  Morval;  James  is  one  of  the  present 
Clerks  to  the  Privy  Council;  and  Sir  An¬ 
thony  Buller,  (he  youngest  sun,  is  now  a 
Judge  in  India,  SirFraneis,  the  6(h  son  of 
John  Buller,  Es(|.  bvL  idy  Jane  Bathurst, 
became  the  celebrated  Judge,  and  was  ere 
ated  a  Bart,  whose  son,  S>r  Fraweis  Bul¬ 
ler,  is  the  2d  and  present  Bart.  William, 
the  3rd  son  of  John  Francis  Buller  and 
Rebecca  Trelawny,  was  consecrated  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Exeter  in  171)2,  and  died  in  1796, 

ij;  John  Buller,  E>q.  the  eldest  of 
these  SODS  was  many  years  in  India. 
In  1802  he  was  elected  Recorder  of  East 
Looe  (vide  Bond’s  History  of  Looe), 
wliicli  borough  he  represented  in  I’arlia- 
nient  for  some  years  ;  he  married  Au¬ 
gusta  daughter  of  Major  Nixon,  but  died 
in  1807  without  issue.  Henry  the  seeond 
son  was  a  Lieutenant  of  the  Navy,  and 
died  in  the  F7ast  Indies  unntarried.  Mr. 
Buller,  the  father  of  Sir  Ed.  Buller,  mar. 
secondly, Eliz.dau.  of  —  Hunter,  Esij.  and 
by  her  bad  several  children  who  all  died 
unnrar.  excepting  Charlotte,  wife  of  her 
cousin  Wm.  Buller,  Esq.  and  Maj.-Geii, 
Frederick  Buller,  whose  eldest  son  J'ho- 
mas  Frederick  Buller  nrarried  in  1821, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Lady  Agnes  Percy,  daughter 
of  Hugh  2nd  Duke,  and  twin-sister  ot 
Hugh  3ril  and  present  Duke  of  Nuilh- 
umberland,  K.G. 
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niiralty,  December  24th,  176’4,  and  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  at  Westminster  j  at 
the  af'e  of  1?  he  entered  the  Navy  as  a 
Midshipman  under  the  auspices  of  the 
late  Lord  Mulgrave,  with  whom  he  served 
in  the  Cuurageux  in  Admiral  Keppel’s 
engagement  with  the  Count  D’Orvilliers, 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1778.  At  a  very 
early  age  Mr.  Buller  received  his  first 
Commission  as  Lieutenant  of  the  Scep¬ 
tre,  in  which  ship  he  was  in  several  ac¬ 
tions  whilst  she  formed  part  of  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Hughes’s  Fleet,  and  in  one  of  which 
he  was  slightly  wounded.  In  1783  Lt. 
Buller  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Com¬ 
mander,  and  appointed  to  the  Chaser 
Slot)]>,  a)»d  subsequently  to  the  Brisk. 
On  the  I.Oth  of  July  1790  he  obtained  the 
rank  of  Post  Captain  into  the  Dido  Fri¬ 
gate,  on  the  Coast  of  Halifax,  which  ship 
he  brought  to  tlngland,  and  paid  off. 
During  the  peace, in  1792,  he  commanded 
the  Porcupine,  24,  then  on  Channel  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  was  soon  after  removed  to  the 
Adventure  of  44  guns.  Captain  Buller’s 
next  appointment  was  to  the  Crescent,  in 
wl)ich  ship,  accompanied  by  the  Sceptre, 
he  escorted  the  India  Fleet  to  the  Cape  of 
(iood  Hope,  and  was  present  at  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  Dutch  Squadron  in  Saldanha 
Bay  in  1796.  lie  returned  from  that  sta¬ 
tion  in  the  Amrica  <'f  64  guns,  bearing  the 
broad  pendant  of  Commodore  Blanket, 
and  in  1797  was  appointed  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Sea  Fencibles  from  the  river 
Lyme  to  Cawsand-bay,  at  the  time  when 
they  were  first  established  ;  atid  by  bis 
able  arrangements  placed  them  on  a  most 
respectable  footing.  In  1799  Captain 
Buller  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
Edgar  74,  and  soon  afterwards  removed 
into  the  Achille  of  the  same  force  j  in 
these  ships  he  was  constantly  em[)loyed 
in  lljckading  the  Ports  of  Brest  and 
Kochefort  until  the  cessation  of  hostili¬ 
ties  in  1801.  In  March  1803  on  the  day 
that  His  Majesty’s  message  was  com¬ 
municated  to  Parliament  acquainting 
them  that  he  was  obliged  to  augment 
Ilis  naval  force,  this  zealous  officer  was 
ordered  to  command  the  Malta  of  84 
guns,  in  which  ship  he  assisted  at  the 
blockade  of  Brest,  Rochefort,  Cadiz,  Co¬ 
runna  and  Ferrol.  On  the  22nd  of  July, 
1805,  in  Sir  Robt.  Calder’s  action  against 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
(,‘aptain  Buller  displayed  considerable 
courage  atid  ability  ;  in  consequenfe 
of  the  fog,  the  Malta  in  the  heat  of  the 
actioti  was  separated  from  the  fleet,  and 
had  live  sail  of  the  euen)y  upon  her  at 
one  time,  who  were  endeavouring  to  cut 
her  off  j  she  however  gallantly  braved  the 
danger,  and  continued  the  unequal  con¬ 
flict  until  one  of  her  opponents,  the  San 
Ifafacl,  of  84  gmis,  struck  to  her  j  and 
ihortly  after  the  Malta’s  boats  also  took 


possession  of  the  El  Filiiie  of  74  guns, 
which  hud  before  been  engaged  and 
nearly  if  not  entirely  silenced  by  smne  of 
ourslnps.  The  Malta  on  this  occasion 
had  five  men  killed  and  forty  woundect, 
and  her  rigging  and  masts  considerably 
damaged.  F’or  his  gallant  conduct  i  in 
this  action  His  Majesty, as  a  mark  of  His 
Royal  approbation,  was  pleased  to  con¬ 
fer  on  Captain  Buller  a  Colonelcy  of  Ma¬ 
rines.  In  August  1806  be  received  or¬ 
ders  to  place  himself  under  the  command 
of  Rear-.'\dmiral  Sir  Thomas  Louis,  whose 
squadron  was  destined  for  a  secret  ex|)e- 
dition,  but  in  consequence  of  Jerome 
Buonaparte  having  with  several  ships 
put  to  sea,  Sir  Thomas  Louis  was  ordered 
in  pursuit  of  him.  Though  not  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  the  object  of  their 
search,  the  squadron  ca]r)tured  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  fitie  frigate  of  44  guns.  In  1807 
Captain  Buller  sailed  in  the  Afalta  for 
the  Mediterranean,  where  he  put  himself 
under  the  orders  of  Lord  Coliingwood, 
who  gave  bitn  the  command  of  the  in¬ 
shore  squadron.  In  this  service  he  evinc¬ 
ed  great  activity  and  zeal,  particularly 
in  destroying  one  of  our  transports  which 
had  uiifortunateiy  grounded  near  Cadiz, 
Whilst  il)e  Malta  was  refitting  at  Gibral¬ 
tar,  about  this  period,  ('a])tain  Buller 
had  an  opportunity  of  displaving  that  in- 
tredity  and  humanity  wiliioh  were  con¬ 
spicuous  traits  in  his  character,  and 
which  it  is  infinitely  more  gratifying  to 
record  than  even  the  most  splendid  vic¬ 
tories  ;  a  Portugese  frigate  having  been 
wrecked  within  the  Spanish  lines,  Capt. 
Buller  was  instrumental,  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  in  saving  many  of  her  unfor¬ 
tunate  crew  j  and  although  twice  swept 
away  by  the  violence  of  the  surf,  no  en¬ 
treaty  or  consideration  of  persotml  safety 
could  induce  him  to  quit  the  spot  whilst 
even  a  hope  existed  of  rescuing  a  fellow 
creature  from  destruction.  Well  indeed 
has  a  fortner  Biographer  of  Sir  E.  Bul¬ 
ler  observed,  “  Actions  such  as  these 
“  should  be  inscribed  on  brass ;  for  while 
“  they  prove  the  genuine  hero,  they  also 
“  evince  a  full  possession  orf  the  best  vir- 
“  tties  of  humanity.”  His  exertions  how¬ 
ever,  added  to  his  having  been  for  many 
hours  ill  wet  clothes,  threw  him  into  a  vi¬ 
olent  fever,  which  had  nearly  proved  fatal. 
His  recent  illness,  and  the  solicitations 
of  his  friends,  induced  him  to  request  the 
Admiralty  to  supersede  him,  and  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England  in  1007.  On  the 
28th  of  April  1 808  he  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Rear-Admiral  of  the  Blue,  and 
f>n  the  3rd  of  October  following  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  pleased  to  cotifer  on  him  the  chg^ 
nity  of  a  Baronet  of  Great  Britain,  with 
lemaiiulcr  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1809  he 
succeeded  Sir  John  Sutton  as  second  in 
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<;onitTiatul  al  IMvniouth,  where  he  con- 
until  lh«i  autumn  of  1812,  and  on 
the  42th  of  August  in  that  year  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Vice-Admiral. 
FliUDi  this  period  Sir  Edward  Euller  was 
unemploye<i. 

His  zeal,  activity,  and  bravery  have 
often  occasioned  his  numerous  friends- 
to  join  in  the  regjret  expressed  by  his  Bio- 
j?rapher,  whom  we  have  just  cited,  “  that 
“  fortune  should  have  been  more  pro- 
“pitious  in  placing  him  fuore  frequently 
“in  scenes  where  his  acknowledged  me- 
“  rit  must  have  ensured  applause  and 
“commanded  admiration;”  for  though 
the  occasions  for  distinguishing  himself 
were  but  few,  he  eagerly  seised  on  every 
opportunity  which  presented  itself;  and 
his  conduct  in  Sir  Robert  Calder’s  action 
atFords  indisputable  evidence  of  profes¬ 
sional  talent  and  gallantry,  which  alone 
required  opportunity  to  have  placed  him 
amongst  the  most  celebrated  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries. 

In  private  life  Sir  Edward  Buller  was 
distinguished  by  the  warmth  and  good¬ 
ness  of  his  heart,  the  frankness  of  his 
temper,  and  the  generosity  of  his  dis¬ 
position  ;  ever  willing  to  confer  a  kind¬ 
ness,  his  best  exertions  were  uniformly 
used  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  friends, 
and  there  are  few  men  whose  name  will 
be  remembered  with  more  gratitude  and 
afFectiem. 

Sir  Edward  represented  East  Looe 
from  1802  to  1820,  and  on  the.  death  oF 
his  brother  John  Buller,  Esq.  in  180T,  he 
was  elected  Recorder  of  that  Borough. 

He  married  at  Nova  Scotia,  March  15, 
1789,  Gertrude  daughter  of  Colonel  Phi¬ 
lip  Van  Cortlandt,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
John  St.  Aubyn  Buller,  who  died  an  in¬ 
fant,  and  Anna-Maria,  born  November 
3,  1799,  w  ho  married  25th  February  last, 
at  Buloe  in  Cornwall,  Lieut-Col.  James 
Drummond  Eli)hinstone,  younger  son  of 
the  Hon.  William  Fullarton  Elphin- 
stone,  a  Director  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company,  2nd  surviving  son  of  Charles 
tenth  Lord  Elphinstone,  and  great-uncle 
of  John  13th  and  present  Lord.  Colonel 
Elphinstone,  on  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Buller,  obtained  the  Royal  licence  to  as¬ 
sume  the  name  of  Buller  before  that  of 
Elphinstone,  and  to  bear  the  arms  of  that 
family  quarterly  in  the  secotid  quarter 
with  his  paternal  coat. 

In  consequence  of  Sir  Edward  Buller’s 
denuse  without  issue  male  the  Baronetcy 
is  extinct. 

A  Memoir,  with  a  most  faithful  por¬ 
trait  of  this  excellent  officer,  is  given  in 
the  Naval  Chronicle  fur  March  1808, 
tol.  XIX.  p.  177. 


Rev.  Thomas  Maurice. 

March  .'^0.  At  his  apartments  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Museum,  after  a  long  and  painful  ill¬ 
ness,  in  his  70th  year,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Maurice,  M.  A.  Assistant  Keeper  of  the 
MSS.  in  that  Institution  ;  and  Vicar  of 
Cudham,  Kent,  and  Wormleighton,  Wai'- 
wickshire. 

Mr.  Maurice  has  lisonhis  own  Biographer. 
From  his  well-written  and  very  amusing 
Memoirs,  most  of  the  following  jmrticu- 
lurs  of  him  will  be  gleaned ;  with  such 
others  as  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect. 

The  family  of  Maurice  is  of  liigh  Cam¬ 
brian  origin,  and  allied  to  the  ancient 
princes  of  Fowls.  The  pcdigi’ee  of  Mau¬ 
rice  shews  their  descent  in  .a  regular  line 
from  the  celebrated  chief  Elnion,  who  ranks 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  five  royal  tribes  of 
Wales.  That  branch  from  which  our  Au¬ 
thor  descended  settled  at  Whittington  in 
Shropshire.  His  grandfather,  Thomas  Mau¬ 
rice,  esq.  was  the  younger  brother  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Maurice,  esq.  of  Lloran  and  Pen-y-bont. 
This  Thomas  Maurice  having  received  the 
fortune  of  a  younger  brother,  and  having 
increased  it  by  a  marriage  with  the  dau.  of 
John  Trevor,  esq.  of  Oswestry,  towards  the 
close  of  the  17th  century,  settled  as  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  London,  but  was  ruined  in  the 
South  Sea  Bubble  in  1721.  He  had  three 
children,  Thomas  (father  of  our  Author), 
brought  up  to  succeed  him  in  his  own  line ; 
Peter,  and  John. 

Thomas,  (the  father  of  Mr.  M.)  was 
articled  to  a  West  India  merchant,  made 
several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
settled  in  Jamaica.  The  climate  not  agree¬ 
ing  with  him,  after  three  years  he  returned 
to  England ;  and  being  accomplished  in 
mathematical  sciences,  he  opened  an  aca¬ 
demy  at  Clapham,  and  married  an  elderly 
lady  with  some  property. 

In  1737,  by  the  interest  of  Sir  John  Ber¬ 
nard,  then  Lord  Mayor,  he  was  elected  by 
the  Governors  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  Head¬ 
master  of  their  Establishment  at  Hertford  ; 
(whither  he  carried  with  him  his  private  pu¬ 
pils  ;)  and  held  that  situation  26“  years.  His 
character  for  humanity  and  integrity  Is  re¬ 
corded  in  the  annals  of  that  noble  Insti¬ 
tution.  Late  in  life  he  married  a  very  young 
woman,  (who  had  been  the  companion  of  hb 
first  wife,)  by  whom  he  had  six  children ;  the 
eldest  (the  subject  of  this  article),  and  one 
brother,  William  alone  readied  maturity. 
The  father  died  in  1763  ;  leaving  every 
thing  he  possessed  to  his  young  widow. 
She  seems  to  have  been  an  affcctiouato  mo¬ 
ther,  but  was  subject  to  low  spirits,  and  oc¬ 
casional  fits  of  derangement.  Unfortunately 
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able  surgeon  at  Welwyn,  and  died  a  few  years 
since. 
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shfl  got  entangled  with  the  Methodists,  and 
after  some  little  time  was  persuaded  to  marry 
au  Irish  preacher,  named  Joseph  Wright. 
Her  uew  Imsb  ind  used  her  shamefully  ;  she 
was  got  away  from  him  ;  but  the  law  exj^enses 
in  Chancery  swallowed  up  the  little  fortunes 
of  herself  and  her  children. 

On  the  death  of  his  fatlier,  the  subject 
of  this  jNfemoir  was  first  sent  to  Christ’s 
Hospital ;  but  his  health  declining,  he  was 
removed  in  about  a  year  and  a  half,  to  an 
"academy  at  Ealing,  then  kejit  by  Mr.  Pearse, 
''and  now  flourishing  under  the  superintend- 
ance  of  the  Hev.  Dr.  Nicholas.  'Phence 
he  was  removed,  in  consequence  of  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  attachment  to  Methodism,  to  the 
**  Athens  of  Wesleyan  Literature,  in  the 
neighliourhood  of  Bristol.”  His  next  pre¬ 
ceptor  was  Mr.  Bradley,  a  learned  orthodox 
clergyman,  near  London.  His  original  des¬ 
tination,  the  Church,  being  now  considered 
impracticable,  he  was  placed  in  the  chambers 
of  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  the  study  of  the  law.  But  instead 
of  writing  notes  on  Coke  and  I31ackstone, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  Ovid  and 
Tibullus,  or  Shakspeare  and  Milton. 

It  was  about  this  period,”  says  Mr. 
Maurice,  “  that  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parr,  a 
name  that  will  ever  be  dear  to  me  to  the 
last  moment  of  my  existence — having,  with 
glaring  injustice,  been  refused  the  sub¬ 
stantial  claim  which  his  education  on  the 
spot,  his  profound  erudition,  and  the  very 
statutes  of  the  Founder  gave  him  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  his  friend  and  patron  Dr.  Sum¬ 
ner,  in  the  head-mastership  of  Harrow, 
opened  a  school  in  the  neighbouring  hill  of 
Stanmore,  to  which  he  was  followed  by  a 
large  portion  [about  40]  of  the  scholars, 
whose  fathers,  thinking  him  illil>erally  treated 
by  the  governors,  encouraged  him  to  com¬ 
mence  the  hazardous  undertaking.  At  my  re¬ 
quest  he  was  written  to  by  my  guardian,  and 
was  informed  of  the  accumulated  misfortunes 
that  had  overwhelmed  my  youth,  and  had 
obstructed  my  progress  in  literature.  This  did 
not  fail  deeply  to  interest  in  my  favour  a  heart 
warm  and  benevolent  as  his  own,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  friendship  which  now 
for  above  40  years,  I  exult  to  say;  has  sub¬ 
sisted  between  us  with  unimpaired  vigour. 
His  reply  was  in  the  usual  maimer  of  that 
gentleman,  prompt,  ardent,  ami  energetic. 
A  meeting  was  instantly  appointed,  at  which 
I  was  neither  terrified  by  his  quick  pene¬ 
trating  glance,  nor  dismayed  by  the  awful 
magnitude  of  his  overshadowing  wig.  I  felt, 
however,  degraded  In  the  presence  of  so 
great  a  scholar;  I  repeated  the  tale  of  my 
early  calamities ;  and  ingenuously  acknow¬ 
ledged  my  profound  ignorance.  His  an¬ 
swers  were  in  a  high  degree  candid  and  cen- 
soling ;  and  having  been  shown  some  spe¬ 
cimens  of  my  poetic  talent,  he  honoured 
them  with  a  gratifying,  but  guarded  eulogy.” 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the 
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lU>eTaHty  of  Dr.  Parr  on  this  occasion,  who 
beneA’olently  recelveil  Mr.  Maurice  utider 
his  protection,  directed  his  studies,  with 
what  success  will  subsequently  appear,  artd 
supjmrtcd  him,  though  with  slender  dp- 
pearaiices  of  receiving  an  adequate  remu¬ 
neration.  The  affection  between  these  learn¬ 
ed  men  continued  till  death  divided  them. 
Dr.  Parr  ever  considered  T.  Maurice  as  Iris 
admired  pupil  and  highly-esteemed  friend  ; 
and  Mr.  Maurice  ever  entertained  for  tlio 
DwtOr  (as  we  have  above  seen)  the  ilecpest 
gratitude  and  sineerest  affection. 

At  Dr.  Parr’s,  young  Maurice,  though  a 
junior  boy,  associated  with  companions  of 
considerable  talents  and  matured  intellect ; 
this  was  to  advance  in  knowledge.  Pre¬ 
eminent  among  these  worthies  of  Stuc- 
more  were  William  Julius,  the  Captain, 
and  Vv'^alter  Pollard, — excellent  scholars,-^ 
natives  of  the  tropic  —  “  souls  made  of  fire, 
and  children  of  the  sun  ;”  the  latter  of  whom 
was  Mr.  M’s  confidential  friend  thomgh 
life;  Monsey  Alexander,  a  very  go<xl  scho¬ 
lar,  and  Mr.  M’s  most  intimate  friend  at 
Oxford  ;  the  incomparable  scholar,  Joseph 
Geralil;  and  the  two  ingenious  sons  of  Dr. 
Graham  of  Netherby.  These  eminent  young 
men  assisted  Maurice  In  his  studies ;  and  the 
Archdidaskolos  himself  condescended  to  in¬ 
dulge  him  with  private  iustinictlons. 

At  the  age  of  19  Mr.  Maurice  was  en¬ 
tered  at  St.  John’s  college,  Oxford  ;  and  in 
about  a  year  afterwards  removed  to  Uni¬ 
versity  College,  under  the  tuition  of  the 
present  Lord  Stowell. 

Whilst  at  the  University  he  cultivated 
his  poetic  talents : — “  I  liegan  my  career 
in  life,”  says  Mr.  M.  “as  a  Poet,  and  my 
publications  in  that  line  were  honoured  with 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  public  ap¬ 
probation  ;  the  literary  public  I  mean,  as 
of  my  principal  work,  the  Translation  of 
the  noblest  Tragedy  of  Sophocles,  they 
alone  could  bo  comrpetent  judges. — The 
history  of  their  composition  forms,  indetxl, 
an  essential  part  of  the  history  of  iny  own 
life,  with  which,  in  its  early  periods,  they 
are  inseparably  connected.” — “  The  warm 
commendations  of  a  Johnson,  a  Parr,  and 
a  Jones,  with  which  my  translation  of  the 
CEdipus  Tyrunnus  was  honoured,  have  ex¬ 
cited  in  me  hopes  that  it  will  not  wholly 
be  doomed  to  oblivion.” 

Among  the  poems  published  about  this 
time,  besides  his  translation  of  the  (Edi- 
pus  Tyrannus,  were,  “  The  School  Boy,  a 
Poem,  written  in  imitation  of  the  Splemlld 
Shilling,”  4to.  1776;  “The  Oxotiian,”  a 
poem,  which  accurately  described  the  scenes 
then  too  prevalent  in  that  now  refonnedUni- 
versity  ;  “  Netherl)y,”  a  I'oem,  4to.  177G  ; 
“  Hagley,”  a  Poem,  4to.  1777  ;  Monody 
to  the  Alemory  of  the  Duchess  of  Northum¬ 
berland  “  Warley,”  a  Satire,  4to,  1778. 

After  taking  his  degree  of  B.  A.  ho  was 
ordained  by  the  great  and  good  Bp.  Lowth  : 

and 
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and  become  Curate,  at  the  recAmraendution 
yf  Dr.  VVetiierell,  Waster  of  Uuiversity  Cui- 
Ib^e,  to  the  Rev.  Johu  Sliepherd,  rec¬ 
tor  of  Woodford  in  Kssex.  A  short  tiinc 
afterwards.  Dr.  Johnson,  being  then  on  a 
visit  to  his  friend  Dr.  Taylor,  at  liosworth, 
wrote,  unsolicited,  a  warm  and  friendly  let¬ 
ter  to  Dr,  Wethevell,  with  the  proffer  of 
the  Curacy  of  liosworth,  if  Mr.  Maurice 
were  in  orders. 

In  aljout  two  years  after  he  had  settled 
at  Woodford,  a  Mrs.  Trevor,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Maurice,  formerly  of  Oswestry, 
left  Mr.  M.  property  which  amounted  to 
nearly  600l. ;  this  proved  a  seasonable  re¬ 
lief;  and  with  it,  at  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
he  purchased  a  chaplaincy  in  the  ,97th  reg. 
which  regiment  being  reduced  in  1784,  Mr. 
M.  continued  to  receive  half-pay  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

In  1778  he  preached  a  Fast  Sermon  at 
Woodford,  winch  was  the  only  sermon  he 
ever  printed ;  and  dedicated  it  to  Lord  North. 

In  1778  he  also  preached  an  Assize  Ser¬ 
mon  at  Chelmsford  before  Lord  Chief  J  us- 
tlce  Mansfield  and  Justice  Ashhurst.  This 
was  not  printed  ;  but  copious  extracts  from 
it  are  giveu  in  Mr.  Maurice’s  Memoirs,  Part 
UI.  pp.  75— 81. 

In  1779  he  published  by  subscription  a 
volume  of  his  Poems  and  Miscellaneous 
Pieces ;  with  his  Translation  of  the  Qidi- 
pus  Tyrannus  of  Sophockv 

In  1782  his  Muse  seized  a  popular  sub¬ 
ject,  and  composed  “  lerue  Rediviva,”  an 
Ode  addressed  to  the  Volunteers  of  Ireland; 
and  in  1784,  first  appeared  his  Elegiac 
Poem,  “  Westminster  Abbey.”  A  second 
edition  of  this  Work  appeared  in  1813  in 
a  more  splendid  form ;  accompanied  with 
other  occasional  Poems,  and  his  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Qtdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles. 

The  first  idea  of  Mr.  Maurice’s  becoming 
an  histm'ian  (but  of  wlrat  he  had  not  a  con¬ 
ception)  was  suggested  by  the  composition 
of  hvitorical  exercises,  at  the  seminary  of 
Dr.  Parr,  and  the  commendations  bestowed 
on  one  of  those  exercises.  This  spark  was 
fanned  into  a  flame  when  he  attended  the 
incomparable  Lectures  on  History  by  his 
respected  tutor  at  University  College,  the 
present  Lord  Stowell. 

About  1783  he  first  began  to  meditate  a 
History  of  India,  drawn  up  in  a.  popular  way, 
from  the  mra  of  the  invasion  of  that  coun¬ 
try  by  Alexander  down  to  tlie  time  that  Mr. 
Orine’s  work  commences.  To  detail  the  his¬ 
tory  of  2000  years  was  no  trifling  concern  ; 
but  Mr.  M.  applied  himself  resolutely  to  the 
task,  devoting  at  least  three  or  four  hours  a 
day  for  five  years  to  jajrusing,  translating, 
revising,  and  arranging  his  materials. 

In  1785,  finding  that  the  weekly  duty  of 
an  extensive  parish  like  Woodford  incom¬ 
patible  with  his  studies,  he  relinquished 
that  curacy  for  the  Chaj)el  of  Epping,  where 
Daly  attendance  on  Sundays  was  required. 


His  intimacy  with  the  Godfrey  family, 
who  resided  at  Woodford  was  attended  with 
one  circumstance  peculiarly  fortunate,  as 
through  it  he  gained  access  to  the  In¬ 
dian  hooks  and  papers  of  that  family,  who 
had  long  resided  in  the  East.  Mr.  Gwlfrey 
was  the  guardian  of  the  lady  whom  Mr, 
Maurice  married  In  178.6*.  She  was  tho 
daughter  of  Thomas  Pearce,  esq,  a  captain 
in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Comjumv. 
This  amiable  lady  lived  only  four  years  sub¬ 
sequent  to  this  union.  Her  death  was  to 
Mr.  Maurice  of  very  serious  and  lasting 
consequence,  for  it  deprived  him  of  the 
comforts  of  domestic  life,  and  compelled 
him  to  seek  society  abroad,  to  the  indiscri¬ 
minate  enjoyment  of  which  he  was  too  much 
devoted.  He  bewailed  his  loss  in  an  ele¬ 
gant  poetical  Epitaph,  which  possesses  very 
considerable  merit,  and  is  printed  in  his 
Poems'*. 

In  1789  our  author’s  Muse  assumed  a 
bolder  flight,  in  “  Panthea,  or  the  Captive 
Bride,”  a  tragedy  founded  on  a  story  in  Xeno¬ 
phon.  To  which  he  added,  “  An  Elegy  on 
the  Memory  of  the  Duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land.” 

To  revert  to  his  great  work  on  Indian 
Antiquities. 

The  first  public  step  taken  by  him  appeared 
in  1790,  in  a  “  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  East  India  Company,  containing 
Proposals  for  printing  the  History  of  the 
Revolutions  of  the  Empire  of  Hindustan, 
from  the  earliest  Ages  to  the  present,  with 
a  Sketch  of  the  Plan  on  which  the  Work 
will  be  conducted ;  a  concise  Account  of 
the  Authors  who  will  be  consulted ;  and  a 
short  Retrospect  of  the  general  History.” 

Mr.  Maurice  had  nearly  completed  his  ar¬ 
duous  task,  when  the  French  Revolution 
broke  out;  and  neither  Iris  conviction,  the 
result  of  education  and  reflection,  nor  his 
profession,  would  permit  him  to  publish  any 
thing  respecting  India,  without  an  effort  at 
least  to  refute  the  argument  and  subvert  the 
hypothesis  of  the  atheists  of  the  day,  who 
had  taken  their  stand  to  endeavour  to  root 
out  Christianity  and  demoralize  the  world. 
His  nearly-finished  work  was  therefore  laid 
aside,  and  an  ample  field  was  to  be  traversed. 
New  books  were  to  be  procured,  and  toil¬ 
some  vigils  endured.  Three  more  years 
were  therefore  consumed  in  this  investiga¬ 
tion  ;  and  at  length.  In  1791,  his  two  first 
volumes  appeared  under  the  title  of  “Indian 
Antiquities,  or  Dissertations  relative  to  the 
ancient  Geographical  Divisions,  the  pure 

*  The  epitaph  on  his  wife  is  printed,  in 
our  vol.  Lxiii.  260.  Various  other  poems 
by  Mr.  Maurice  are  printed  in  our  volumes ; 
see  General  Index,  vol.  III.  p.  519;  parti¬ 
cularly  his  Ode  to  Mithra,  Lxrn.  556;  his 
Poem  for  the  Literary  Fyiid  in  1 806,  Lxxvr. 
543;  Lines  on  a  Festival  of  the  Philosoplil- 
cal Society  in.l8l4,  jlxxxiv.  ii..470. 
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System  of  primaeval  Theology,  the  grand 
Code  of  Civil  Laws,  tl»e  original  Form  of 
Goveruraeut,  and  tlie  various  and  profound 
Literature  of  Mindostan,  compared  through¬ 
out  with  the  Religion,  Laws,  Government, 
and  Literature  of  Persia,  Egypt,  and  Greece ; 
the  whole  intended  as  introductory  to  the 
History  of  Hindustan,  upon  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  scale  F,”  8vo,  with  plates. — This  work 
was  written  with  great  labour,  perspicuity, 
and  talent,  and  it  embraced  a  multitude  of 
important  objects.  The  various  and  com- 
licated  subjects  in  the  Dissertation  on  the 
ndiau  Theology,  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
Summary  of  their  Contents  prefixed  to  these 
volumes. — A  third  volume  was  produced  in 
the  following  year,  in  which  not  only  the 
rites  practised  within  the  pagodas,  but  the 
singular  style  of  architecture  of  Indian  pa¬ 
godas  themselves,  was  extensively  discussed. 
— A  fourth  appeared  in  1794,  in  which  at 
great  length  he  enforced  and  illustrated  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  from  the  universal 
prevalence  in  Asia  of  the  doctrine  of  divine 
Triads. — A  fifth  volume  followed  shortly 
after,  in  which  that  important  subject  was 
resumed ;  while  the  concluding  portion  of 
it  contained  strictures  relative  to  the  almost 
incredible  excruciating  penances  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  and  the  Indian  Aletempsychosis. — A 
considerable  pause  in  tlie  publication  here 
ensued,  occasioned  by  impaired  health,  and 
exhausted  funds  ;  but  In  1796,  chiefly  thro’ 
the  princely  liberality  of  the  late  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Robert,  fourth  Earl  of  Harborough,  a 
sixth  volume  was  published,  divided  into 
two  parts,  of  which  Part  1.  contained  a  Dis¬ 
sertation  on  the  peculiar  Superstitions  of 
the  Sect  of  Buddha,  compared  with  those 
of  the  Druids  of  Europe,  whose  reverence 
for  rocks  and  stones  of  enormous  dimen¬ 
sions  seems  to  have  been  congenial ;  and 
Part  II.  a  Dissertation  on  the  Co.M merge  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  Phoenicians  and  antient  Greeks 
with  the  British  Islands  for  Tin, — The  se¬ 
venth  and  final  volume  contained  discourses 
on  the  immense  treasures  in  gems  and  bul¬ 
lion  possessed  by  the  antient  Indian  Mo- 
narchsj'and  the  arts  and  manufactures  of 
India,  which  were  in  a  great  degree  the 
sources  of  those  treasures.  An  analysis  of 
the  institutions  of  Menu,  their  celebrated 
law-giver;  and  extensive  strictures  on  the  an¬ 
cient  form  of  government  established  ainqng 
that  celebrated  people,  concluded  the  work. 

On  bidding  adieu  to  this  subject,  he  ex¬ 
presses  a  fervent  hope  that  “  his  humble 
Essays  (as  he  is  pleased  to  call  them)  on  the 
Antiquities  of  India  may  be  the  forerunner 
of  some  grander  effort,  more  fully  and  effec¬ 
tually  to  display  them  ;  since  (adds  he)  my 
mind  is  eternally  impressed  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  every  additional  research  into  their 


early  annals  and  history,  will  uhimntoly  (m(i 
to  Btrengtbeu  and  support  thq  iMosaic  nn»l 
Christian  codes,  and  consequently  the  Iii^h- 
est  and  best  interests  of  man.” 

The  demise  of  Sir  VVm.  Jones,  in  1794, 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  literary  and  philuso-* 
j)hical  world.  After  obtaining  an  immense 
reputation  in  Europe,  he  repaired  to  Asia, 
and  reaped  new  laurels  by  investigating  the 
mythology  and  antiquities  of  that  distant 
quarter  of  the  world.  Mr.  Maurlt^e  was 
known  to  Sir  William  at  Oxford,  had  been 
honoured  with  his  friendship  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  life,  and  had  received  the  most  flat¬ 
tering  encouragement  of  his  work  on  India, 
by  a  letter  from  Sir  Williura,  transmitted 
from  Calcutta.  No  sooner  was  the  loss  of 
this  extraordinary  man  received,  than  Mr. 
Maurice’s  lyre  was  strung  to  his  praise,  in 
“  An  Elegiac  Poem  sacred  to  the  Memory 
and  Virtues  of  the  Hon,  Sir  Wm.  Jones, 
one  of  the  J  udges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Judicature  in  Bengal;  containing  an  hlsto-. 
rical  Retrospect  of  the  Progress  of  Science 
and  Foreign  Conquest  in  Asia,”  1795.  This 
poetical  tribute  met  with  no  common  share 
of  deserved  applause. 

In  June  1795  he  engaged  with  his  wortliy 
friend  Thos.  Hammersley,  esq.  of  Pall  Mall, 
in  carrying  on  a  series  of  biographical  Es¬ 
says,  entitled  “  Records  of  Merit,”  which 
were  inserted  in  the  Morning  Herald.  The 
first  number,  by  Mr.  Maurice,  was  a  detail 
of  the  private  virtues  of  Sir  W.  Jones;  the 
second,  by  I\Ir.  Hammersley,  contained  anec¬ 
dotes  of  his  friend  Mr.  Partington  the  lawy  er; 
and  the  third  article  was  entitled  “Anna,  or 
exalted  Virtue  in  inferior  Station.”  Under 
this  veil  Mr.  IMaurice  describes  the  melan¬ 
choly  history  of  his  own  mother,  to  whom 
he  was  ardently  attached. 

In  the  same  year  (1795)  appeared  the 
first  volume  of  his  “  History  of  Hindos- 
tan^;”  its  Arts  and  its  Sciences,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  other  great, 
empires  of  Asia,  during  the  most  antient 
periods  of  the  world;  with  numerous  illus¬ 
trative  Engravings,”  4to.  In  tliis  volume 
Mr,  Maurice  discusses  the  curious  and  im¬ 
portant  Uipics  of  Indian  Cosmogony ;  the 
four  \  ugs,  or  grand  astronomical  periods ; 
the  longevity  of  the  primitive  race,  &c.- 
The  second  volume  §  of  this  work  followed 
in  1798;  and  the  third  and  final  Part  |1  in 
1799. 

About  ]  796  he  first  became  acquainted 
with  that  truly  benevolent  character,  the 
late  Dr,  John  Coakley  Lettsom.  Under  his 
hospitable  roof  at  Grove  Hill,  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  Ills  Indian  Antiquities  was  written, 
and  some  of  his  hajipiest  hours  were  ]>assed. 
As  a  return  for  the  accumulated  favours  of. 
many  years,  Mr.  M.  coinj)osed  his  descrip- 


i*  A  complete  and  correct  analysis  of  this  ^  Ably  analysed  and  reviewed  in  Hritish 
work  is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Critic  for  Critic  for  1796. 

1793,  1794,  1795,  and  1797.  §  Ibid,  for  1  799.  Hlbid. 
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live  p()om  of  “  Grove  Hill,”  which  he  pub- 
lisheti  in  J7J)y,  atcoinpanied  with  an  Ode 
to  Mithra.” 

In  1798  he  puVdished  “Sanscrit  Frag- 
nwnts,  or  Extracts  from  the  several  iWks 
of  the  Brahmins  on  subjects  important  to 
the  British  Isles,”  Svo. 

His  poem  entitled  “  The  Crisis,”  the  only 
political  one  he  ever  published,  was  com¬ 
posed  at  the  period  of  the  menaced  invasion 
in  1796,  and  was  inscribed  to  that  distin¬ 
guished  corps  the  Light  Horse  Volunteers. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Maurice  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  that  Maecenas  of  literature,  Earl 
Spencer,  to  the  vicarage  of  Wormleighton, 
in  Warwickshire;  and  the  year  following 
received  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Li¬ 
brarian  to  the  British  Museum. 

In  1 800  appeared  a  new  edition  of  his 
“  Poems,  Epistolary,  Lyric,  and  Elegiacal, 
in  three  Parts.” 

In  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  a 
demand  for  particular  portions  of  his  “  In¬ 
dian  Antiquities,”  increased  by  the  warm 
commendation  of  the  work  by  Bishop  Tom- 
lyne,  he  published  those  portions  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  form,  under  the  title  of  “  A  Disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  Oriental  Trinities*,”  8vo. 

About  the  same  time  he  obtained,  by 
tlie  persevering  interest  of  Bp.  Tomline 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  the  pension  that  had  been 
before  bestowed  upon  the  Poet  Cowper. 

In  1802  he  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  “  Modern  History  of  Hindostan  f,” 
and  in  1804  the  second  volume +•  lo 
this  work  Mr.  Maurice  undertook  to 
collect  together,  into  one  body,  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  historical  information  respecting 
India,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  early 
classical,  as  well  as  Moslem  writers,  and  to 
illustrate  both  by  such  additional  documents 
as  are  afforded  by  the  Ayeen  Akbery,  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  and  other  authentic 
publications ;  and  his  intention  was  to  bring 
down  the  Indian  liistory,  collecting,  as  he 
descended,  and  incorporating  together,  the 
various  accounts  given  by  Arabian,  Venetian, 
Portugueze,  and  British  writers,  in  the  suc¬ 
cessive  centuries  in  which  they  flourished, 
to  the  close  of  the  18th  century. 

In  1804,  on  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Sa¬ 
muel  Ayscough,  he  was  presented  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  to  the  vicarage  of  Cud- 
ham,  in  Kent. 

In  1 80.5  Mr.  Maurice  printed  a  “  Vindica¬ 
tion  of  his  Indian  History,  from  the  mis¬ 
representations  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.” 

In  180()  he  published  “  The  Fall  of  the 
Mogul,  a  Tragedy  ;”  and  in  1807,  “  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill,  a  descriptive  and  historical  Poem ; 
illustrative  of  the  principal  Objects  viewed 
from  that  beautiful  Eminence.” 


*  Ably  analysed  in  British  Critic  for 
1801. 

L  I  hid  for  1  802. 

1  Ibid  for  1801. 
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It  was  not  till  1808  that  Mr.  Maurice 
took  his  degree  of  M.  A. 

In  1810  appeared  “  A  Supplement  to  the 
History  of  India,”  4 to. 

In  1812  he  published  Brahminical 
Fraud  Detected,  in  a  series  of  Letters'  to 
the  Episcopal  Bench,”  &c.  in  which  the 
attempts  of  the  Sacerdotal  tribe  of  India, 
to  invest  their  fabulous  deity  Crishna,  with 
the  honour  and  attributes  of  the  Christian 
Messiah,  known  to  them  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  the  Evangelmm  Infantice,  or  what 
is  vulgarly  called  St.  Thomas’s  Gospel,  are 
examined,  exposed,  and  defeated.  This  in¬ 
vestigation  proved  laborious,  extending  over 
a  wide  and  little  explored  field.  The 
pamphlet  traces  to  their  true  source  the 
origin  of  all  the  spurious  Gospels,  as  well  as 
the  mode  by  which  they  reached  India  and 
Persia. 

In  1816  he  published  “Observations 
connected  with  Astronomy  and  Ancient 
History,  sacred  and  profane,  on  the  Ruins 
of  Babylon,  as  recently  visited  and  described 
by  Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq.”  4to;  and  in 
1818,  “  Observations  on  the  Remains  of 
Ancient  Egyptian  Grandeur  and  Supersti¬ 
tion,  as  connected  with  those  of  Assyria ; 
forming  the  Appendix  to  Observations  on 
the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  with  illustrative  En¬ 
gravings,”  4to. 

In  1821  he  reprinted  his  “  History  of 
Antient  India,”  after  it  had  been  many  years 
out  of  print,  with  all  the  original  plates, 
the  Avatars,  Zodiacs,  &c.  IVlany  correc¬ 
tions  and  improvements  distinguish  this 
new  edition.  This  republication  gave  un¬ 
feigned  pleasure  to  the  worthy  author,  as 
being  so  appropriate,  in  his  opinion,  to  that 
period,  when  Anarchy  and  Infidelity  were 
again  endeavouring  to  rear  their  blood¬ 
stained  standards  in  this  country. 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  preface 
shall  here  be  given  as  explanatory  of  Mr. 
Maurice’s  praiseworthy  intentions ; 

“  For  having  allotted  so  considerable  a 
portion  of  these  volumes  to  the  defence  of 
the  Mosaic  history,  if  any  apology  be  neces¬ 
sary,  I  have  this  to  urge  in  my  vindication, 
that,  leaving  out  of  the  question  the  hostile 
attacks  recently  made  on  that  history  and 
its  author  by  Infidelity,  and  urged  with  such 
increased  malignity  at  the  present  momentous 
crisis,  the  writings  of  that  sublime  and  ve¬ 
nerable  legislator  must  necessarily  claim  a 
very  large  share  of  the  attention  of  every 
historian  of  those  antient' periods,  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  which  form  the  principal  subject 
discussed  in  them.  Subordinate  as  is  the 
station  which,  for  many  years,  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  fill  in  that  profession  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  and  in  the  support  of  which 
I  have  exerted  my  most  strenuous  efforts, 
disappointment  and  neglect  have  not  Tet 
shaken  tlie  zeal  of  my  attachment  to  \t : 
nor  could  I  avoid  feeling,  equally  with  my 
brethren  in  the  higher  orders  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment, 
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inent,  sentiments  of  just  indignation  at  the 
insults  offered  to  that  profession,  and  indeed 
to  the  wlK)le  Christian  church,  I)y  the  insi¬ 
nuations  of  M.  VoIncY,  M.  Bailli,  and  other 
professed  infidels  of  the  age,  that  the  noble 
system  of  the  national  Theology  rests  upon 
no  more  substantial  a  basis  than  an  fcgyp" 
tian  AHegory,  relative  to  the  introduction 
of  Evil  iuu)  the  world ;  that  the  fabulous 
Crishna  of  India  should  be  represented, 
both  in  name,  character,  and  the  miracles 
imputed  to  him  by  a  superstitious  people, 
as  the  prototype  of  the  Cihristian  Messiali  j 
that  in  a  fanciful  hypothesis  relative  to  the 
celestial  Virgo,  and  the  Sun  rising  in  that 
sign,  the  immacailate  conception  should  be 
ridiculed,  the  stupendous  event  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  scoffed  at,  and  the  Sun  of  righteous¬ 
ness  be  degraded  to  a  level  with  his  crea¬ 
tures.  1  will  not  propagate  the  contagion, 
by  referring,  at  present,  either  to  the  work, 
or  the  page,  in  which  these  dreadful  blas¬ 
phemies  are  to  be  found.  But  the  fact  is 
notorious,  and  the  result  of  the  continued 
diffusion  of  such  pernicious  doctrines  must 
he  the  disruption  of  all  the  l>and8  of  human 
society,  which  awful  and  recent  experience 
Instructs  us  cannot  exist  without  the  sanc¬ 
tities  of  religion.  I  must  again  assert  my 
perfect  coincidence  with  the  opinion  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  whom  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  mythology  and  history  of 
Oriental  nations  availed  not  to  make  a 
sceptic,  that  if  the  Mosaic  history  be  indeed 
a  fable,  the  whole  fabric  of  the  national  reli¬ 
gion  is  false,  since  the  main  pillar  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  rests  upon  that  important  original 
promise,  tliat  ihe  Seed  of  the  ivoman  shall 
bruise  ihe  head  of  ihe  Serpent. 

“  Let  others  pervert,  if  they  please,  the 
noble  science  of  Astronomy  to  the  subversion 
and  annihilation  of  every  tiling  hitherto  con¬ 
sidered  sacred  among  men;  let  them,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  proving  Christianity  a  system 
etjually  baseless  and  contracted,  with  the 
slender  line  of  human  intellect  gauge  the 
vast  abyss  of  the  heavens  for  innumerable 
worlds,  rolling  through  ages  that  defy  hu¬ 
man  computation,  and  dive  into  the  darkest 
recesses  of  the  Planet  we  inhabit,  for  argu¬ 
ments  of  its  immense  duration,  from  the 
beds  of  granite  entombed  in  its  bowels  ;  it 
has  been  my  incessant  endeavour,  in  this  as 
well  as  in  a  former  jiuhlication,  to  make 
that  exalted  science  subservient  to  nobler 
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purposes  ;  to  collect  into  one  centre  the 
blended  rays  ahetl  by  the  heavenly  orbs,  and 
direct  their  powerful  focal  splendour  to  the 
illustration  of  those  grand  primeval  truths 
which  form  the  basis  of  the  national  Tlier)- 
logy  ;  a  Theohvgy  so  inseparably  connected 
with  the  National  Coveknment.” 

One  of  the  last  literary  occupations  of 
Mr.  Maurice,  was  the  writing  of  his  own 
“  Memoirs  ;  comprehending  the  History  of 
tlie  Progress  of  Indian  Literature,  and  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Llterarv  Characters,  in  Britaiu, 
during  a  j>eriod  of  30  years.”  Part  I.  was 
printed  in  1819,  and  a  second  edition  in 
1821.  I'he  second  |xirt  of  the  “Me¬ 
moirs”  followed  in  1820;  including,  a  Tour 
in  1775,  to  Derbyshire,  Westmoreland,  and 
Cumberland ;  and  the  third  part  was  pub- 
lislied  in  1822.  This  brings  down  Mr. 
Maurice’s  History  to  about  the  year  1796' ; 
but  the  fourth,  or  what  was  to  he  the  final 
part,  we  regret  to  say,  was  never  published. 

This  is  a  most  amusing  piece  of  a\ito- 
biography.  The  author  does  not  conceal 
his  own  indiscretions,  but  the  ])leasant  way 
he  narrates  them,  and  the  evident  goodness 
of  his  heart,  induce  the  reader  to  pity  and 
to  forgive.  But  what  renders  the  work  tridy 
delightful,  are  the  numerous  inteiesting 
anecdotes  of  the  eminent  contemporaries 
with  whose  acquaintance  and  friendshij)  Mr. 
Maurice  was  honoured  *. 

We  have  thirs  taken  a  review  of  Mr. 
Maurice’s  various  publications,  and  it  will 
appear  evident  to  every  one  who  considers 
the  number,  variety,  and  the  extent  of  his 
works,  that  with  much  talent  he  united 
great  industry,  exhibiting,  indeed,  a  per¬ 
severance  seldom  to  be  met  with.  The  re¬ 
wards  he  received  were  not  commensurate 
with  his  deserts,  when  it  is  considered  that 
he  reinforced  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
with  new  auxiliaries,  ami  strengthened  the 
pervading  faith  in  Europe,  by  means  of  facts 
and  arguments  drawn  from  tiie  remotest  pe¬ 
riods  of  the  history,  and  the  most  distant 
regions  of  Hindostan. 

The  death  of  this  learned  and  esteemed 
man  may  lie  considered  as  a  most  desirable 
release  from  helplessness  and  hopeless  misery. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  lively,  in¬ 
structive,  and  good-humoured.  His  talents, 
attainments,  and  virtues,  amply  expiated  his 
singularities  and  his  infirmities. 

He  was  buried  on  the  6th  of  April,  In  the 


*  Amono-  whom  may  be  particularly  noticed  Ahps.  Moore  and  Markham  ;  Bishop* 
Horsley,  Percy,  Bennet,  and  Tomlyne  ;  Marquis  of  Abcrcorn  and  the  Yorke  family ;  Earls  of 
■Mansfield,  Liverpool,  Spencer,  Dartmouth,  and  Harhorough  ;  Viscount  Sidmouth ;  Lord 
Auckland;  Right  Hon.  W.  Pitt;  Sir  W.  Jones;  the  Leviathan  of  Literature,  Dr.  John¬ 
son;  the  deeply-learned  and  benevolent  Dr.  Samuel  Parr;  Rev.  Dr.  Graham  of  Netherhy, 
and  his  two  sons ;  Dr.  John  Wilkinson ;  Dr.  George  Pearson,  the  celebrated  chemist  ; 
Mr.  Burke;  Jacob  Bryant;  Walter  Pollard,  Comptroller  of  the  Exchequer;  Monsey 
Alexander;  W.  Warburton  Lytton,  and  the  Grecian  Club;  that  unfortunate  genius,  but 
indiscreet  democrat,  Joseph  Gerald;  Joseph  Payne,  the  facetious  barrister;  John  Gcaldard 
and  William  Godfrey,  Esqrs.  both  of  Woodford;  .lohn  Smith  of  Cooui’«  Hay,  Esq.  (who 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  Leighj  ;  Rowland  Stephenson,  Esq.  the  hanker,  &.c.  &.c. 

church>aid 
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church jard  of  Woodford  (wlievo  the  re- 
lualns  of  his  beloved  wife  had  been  many 
years  before  deposited)  ;  atteniled  to  the 
grave  by  his  only  nephew,  VVm.Bevill  Mau¬ 
rice,  Esq. ,  by  his  executors  lleni'Y  Ellis, 
and  J.  ii.  Nichols,  Escjrs. ;  and  by  Dr. 
iiadeley,  juii.  Andrew  Caspar  Giese,  Esq.  liis 
Prussian  Alajesty's  Consul ;  Taylor  Combe, 
Esq.;  T.  J.  Pettigrew,  Esq.;  and  W.  ihil- 
mer,  Esq. — In  his  will  he  has  “  strongly 
recommended  to  Ids  nephew  to  reprint  his 
Indian  Antiquities.” 

Rev.  George  Strahan,  1).  D. 

May  18,  At  Islington,  in  his  81st  year, 
the  Rev.  George  Strahan,  D.D.  Prebendary 
of  Rochester,  Rector  of  Kingiklowu,  Kent, 
and  Vicar  of  Islington. 

Dr.  S.  was  the  second  of  tlie  three  sons 
of  the  late  eminent  Printer,  Wni.  Strahan, 
Esq.  M.  P.,  and  eider  brother  to  Andrew 
Strahan,  Esq.  the  present  Printer  to  the 
King,  and  many  years  M.  P. 

He  was  educated  at  University  College, 
Oxford,  wliere  he  was  contemporary  with 
the  two  celebrated  brothers,  the  present 
Lords  Stowell  and  Eord  Chancellor  i'lldon; 
and  through  a  long  life  enjoyed  the  hononr 
of  their  friendship.  He  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A-  April  17,  1771  and  the  degrees  of 
B.  and  D.  D.  as  a  Grand  Oinponnder, 
June  18,  1807.  He  was  presented  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Islington  in  1772  ;  to  the  Rec¬ 
tory  of  Little  Thurrock,  in  Essex,  in  1783 
(which  he  afterwards  resigned)  ;  and  of. 
Crauham  In  the  same  county,  by  disjrensa- 
tion,  in  1730  (also  afterwards  resigned). 
In  1805  be  was  elected  one  of  the  Preben¬ 
daries  of  Rochester ;  by  the  Dean  and  Chap¬ 
ter  of  which  Cathedral  he  was  presented,  in 
18-20,  to  the  Rectory  of  Kingsdown,  in 
Kent. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  events  in  Dr. 
Strahan’s  life,  was  his  close  intimacy  with 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson. 

Between  the  father  of  Dr.  Strahan  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  there  existed  a  long  and  sin¬ 
cere  friendship,  which was  extended  by  the 
good  Doctor  to  the  young  Divine,  to  whom 
in  early  life  he  shewed  tiie  strongest  mark 
of  affection,  and  who  was,  during  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s  last  illness,  his  daily  attendant.  Of 
the  Doctor’s  visits  at  Islington,  Mr.  BoSwell 
thus  speaks. 

“  On  Wednesday,  May  5,  1784,  I  arrived 
in  Loudon ;  and  next  morning  had  the  plea- 
,  sure  to  find  Dr.  Johnson  greatly  recovered. 

,  I  but  Ju.st  saw  him  ;  for  a  coach  was  waiting 
i  to  carry  him  to  Islington,  to  the  house  of 
j  his  friend  the  Rev.  P^Ir.  Strahan,  where  he 
went  sometimes  for  the  benefit  of  good  air, 
which,  notwithstanding  his  liaving  formerly 
laughed  at  the  general  opinion  upon  the 
subject,  be  now  acknowledged  was  con¬ 
ducive  to  health.” 

!  “  The  Rev.  Mr.  Strahan,  who  liad  been 
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always  one  of  his  great  favourites,  hati,  dur¬ 
ing  his  la.st  illness,  the  satisfaction  of  con¬ 
tributing  to  sOoth  and  comfort  him.  That 
gentleman’s  Innisfe  at  Islington  afforded 
Johnson  occasionally  and  easily  an  agreeable 
cliange  of  place  and  fresh  air;  and  ho  also 
attended  on  him  in  town  in  the  discharge  of 
the  sacred  offices  of  his  profession.” 

“  Various  prayers  had  been  composed  by 
Dr.  Johnson  at  different  periods,  which,  in¬ 
termingled  with  pious  reflections  and  some 
short  notes  of  his  life,  were  entitled  hy  him 
*  Prayers  and  Meditations^,’  Tliese  were, 
in  ))ursnance  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  earnest  requi¬ 
sition,  in  the  ho])es  of  doing  good,  publish¬ 
ed  m  1783,  by  Mr.  Strahan,  to  wliom  he 
delivered  them.  This  admirable  collection 
evinces,  beyond  all  his  compositions  for  the 
publick,  and  all  the  eulogies  of  his  friends 
and  admirers,  the  sincere  virtue  and  piety 
of  Johnson.” 

Dr.  Bray’s  associates  were  to  receive  the 
profits  of  the  first  edition,  by  the  Author’s 
appointment;  and  any  farther  advantages 
that  might  accrue,  were  to  be  distributed 
among  Dr.  Johnson’s  relations. 

Mr.  Strahan  was  a  witness  to  Dr.  John-' 
sou’s  will ;  and  in  a  codicil  to  the  same  he 
bequeathed  to  him,  “  Mill’s  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,  Beza’s  Greek  ’I'estametit,  by  Ste¬ 
phens,  all  his  Latin  Bibles,  and  his*  Greek 
Bible,  by  Weehelius.” 

The  remains  of  Dr.  Strahan  were  interred 
on  the  24th  May,  in  IslingtouChurch,  with 
the  respect  which  was  justly  due  to  the  ex¬ 
emplary  discharge  of  his  sacred  duty  for 
more  than  half  a  century.  The  funeral 
ceremony  was  solemn  and  impressive.  The 
hearse,  drawn  by  six  horses,  was  followed  by 
five  mourning  coaches,  in  which  were  the 
immediate  relatives,  and  some  of  tlje  Doc¬ 
tor’s  particular  friends  ;  and  those  were 
followed  by  the  family  carriages,  and  by 
those  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  several 
private,  friends,  anxious  to  shew  their  esteem 
for  so  worthy  a  man.  Both,  the  Parish 
Church  and  the  Chapel  of  Ease  w'ere  hung 
with  black  ;  the.  Children  of  the  Parish 
School  attended  to  sing  a  funeral  hymn  ; 
and  most  of  the  tradesmen  in  the  town  had 
their  shops  entirely  closed ;  as  were  the 
houses  of  many  of  the  other  parishioners. 

Dr.  Strahan  married,  June  25,  1778, 
Miss  Robertson  of  Richmond  ;  and  by  tliat 
accomplished  lady,  who  survives  to  lament 
an  affectionate  husband,  had  two  daughters, 
both  married  on  the  same  day,  July  23, 
1812  (see  vol.  Lxxxii,  part  ii.  p.  82). 


Rev.  Edward  Cooke. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Cooke,  M.  A.  and 
LL.  B.  Rector  of  Haversham  in  Bucks,  died 

*  To  authenticate  tluj  Work,  Mr.  Strahan 
deposited  the  original  MS.  iu  the  library  of 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
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at  hts  parsonage ’■house  I  after  a  lung  and  se- 
Tere  illness,  Fob.  27,  1824. 

He  was  born  at  Wolverton,  near 
Sturi)^  Stratford,  18th  March  1772;  re- 
oieived  tlve  rudiineots  of  his  education  at 
Berkhainpstead-echonl ;  was  admitted  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Nov.  19,  1789; 
t*)ok  the  degree  of  A.  M.  April  19,  1 796 ; 
and  LL.  B.  June  13,  1799.  He  was  or¬ 
dained  Deacon,  May  31,  1795;  and  Priest, 
May  22,  1796 ;  instituterl  to  the  Rectory 
of  Haversham,  April  6’,  1802  ;  on  tlie  pre¬ 
sentation  of  Thomas  Kitelee,  of  Castle- 
thorpe,  CO.  Bucks,  gent,  by  grant,  for  that 
turn  only,  from  Alexander  Small,  esq.  of 
Clifton  Reynes,  Patron  thereof,  the  same 
being  void  by  the  death  of  William  Gardner, 
clerk,  the  last  Incuinlvjnt, 

Mr.  Cooke’s  punctilious  attention  to  his 
clerical  duties  aff(jrded  a  profitable  and  com¬ 
mendable  example ;  darting  the  whole  course 
of  an  incumbency  of  more  than  twent^years, 
there  were  very  few  Sundays  on  which  the 
regular  and  accustomed  services  of  his  pa¬ 
rish  church  were  interrupted ;  and  it  is  cre¬ 
ditable  to  his  memory, .  that  whilst  Secta¬ 
rians  abound  in  most  of  the  neighbouring 
villages  and  towns,  not  more  than  one  single 
instance  of  secession  or  dissent  from  the 
established  religion  has,  for  many  years, 
been  found  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  Ha¬ 
versham. 

He  was  a  man  of  plain  and  unaffected 
manners,  a  diligent  parish  priest,  a  good 
neighbour,  a  cheerful  contributor  to  the 
relief  of  indigence  and  distress,  and  a  libe¬ 
ral  encourager  of  honest  industry.  He 
built,  at  his  own  expence,  a  school,  and 
provided,  at  his  own  cost,  an  instructor  for 
the  poor  children  of  the  village  in  which  he 
resided;  and,  with  indefatigable  exertions, 
was  the  principal  means  of  establishing  a 
most  useful  and  beneficial  friendly  Society 
for  the  mutual  support  and  assistance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  several  parishes  of  Havers¬ 
ham,  Castlethorpe,  Hanslap,  Paulerspury, 
Stony  Stratford,  St.  Giles  and  St.  Mary  Mag¬ 
dalen,  W^olverton,  Shenley,  Lougbton,  Brad- 
well,  Stantonbury,  Great  Linford,  Little  Lin¬ 
ford,  and  Cosgrove,  in  the  counties  of  Buck¬ 
ingham  and  Northampton,  of  which  Institu¬ 
tion  he  personally  superintended  the  ma¬ 
nagement  and  regulation  until  the  year  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  his  death. 

His  attainments,  as  a  scholar,  were  of  the 
first  order.  There  were  few  amongst  the 
most  eminent  literary  characters  who  have 
united  to  great  strength  of  intellect,  and 
remarkable  penetration  and  acuteness,  such 
a  degree  of  zeal  and  industry  as  distin¬ 
guished  his  progress  in  the  pursuits  of 
learning.  His  inclination  led  him  particularly 
to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  he  was  so  intimately  well  versed  in 
evei-y  tiling  winch  related  to  its  History,  An¬ 
tiquities^  and  Jurisprudence,  that  upon  these 


nbjeots  his  mind  might  be  regardatlj[ 
was  osteetnedby  his  friends  nod  acquaintance^ 
as  a  complete  dictionary  of  useful  knowledge, 
ever  accesaihle  to  those  who  desired  his 
vice  or  assistance  ;  and  constantly  and  inva¬ 
riably  devoted  to  their  service  and  advantage 
whenever  resorted  to.  Although  he  passed 
much  of  his  time  in  retirement,  he  not  only 
contributed  largely  to  many  periodical  puUi- 
cations  with  his  own  pen,  hut  afforiled  his 
co-operative  assistance  to  many  distin¬ 
guished  writers,  who  have  been  indebted  to 
him  for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their 
literary  fame.  He  was  an  asskluous  collec¬ 
tor  of  Imoks,  and  possessed  an  extensive  and 
valuable  library,  particularly  rich  in  the  de¬ 
partments  of  Theology,  Law,  Antiquities, 
History,  and  Classloal  Literature.  Besides 
the  History  of  Whaddon  Chase,”  upon 
which  ho  liad  bestowed  great  attention,  and 
the  publication  of  which  was  only  inter¬ 
rupted  by  his  deatli,  it  having  been  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time  at  the  press, 
Mr.  Cooke  has  left  behind  him  very  ample 
collections  towards  a  History  of  Bucking*- 
hamshlre,  combining  copies  of  almost  oH 
the  unpublished  manuscripts  of  Browne 
Willis,  Cole,  Roger  Dodsworth,  ike.  with 
extracts  from  the  Tower  Rolls,  and  other 
public  records,  the  whole  of  which,  proba¬ 
bly,  if  his  life  had  been  spared  a  few  years 
longer,  would  have  been  in  a  state  to  meet 
the  public  eye.  '  Mr.  Cooke  is  not  known  to 
have  been  the  avowed  autlior  of  any  pub¬ 
lished  work,  hut  was  eminently  qnalifi^  tt) 
shine  as  a  writer  by  the  peculiar  strength 
and  simplicity  of  his  stile,  and  the  clearness 
and  nervous  precision  of  his  diction. 


Rev.  William  Madan. 

Apinl  17.  In  the  Close,  Lichfield,  at  tire 
exact  age  of  31  years,  the  Rev,  William 
Madan,  Vicar  of  Polesworth,  co.  Warwick. 

It  would  have  been  attempted  to  describe 
the  high  mental  endowments,  the  intellec¬ 
tual  strength,  the  literary  attainments  of 
this  excellent  young  man  ; — to  describe  the 
lively,  active,  ingmuous  hoy  rising  into  no¬ 
tice  and  favour,  through  the  early  forms  of 
Westminster,  and  passing  through  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  that  school,  the  sccorui  toy  of  his 
election; — to  admire  the  young  Studentof 
Christ  Church,  receiving  his  degree,  as 
Jirst  in  both  classes ; — to  revere  the  diligent 
and  exemplary  parish-priest  (though  the 
whole  span  of  his  precious  life  embraced  only 
31  years  !) — but  even  in  sketching  this  little 
retrospect,  the  most  jxunful  emotions  Imve 
ov’erpowered  the  Writer,  and  lie  submitv  in 
silent  sorrow,  to  the  rod  of  affliction  !  The 
will  of  God  be  done!  Still  may  it  .be 
permitted  to  a  father  to  exclaim,  tliat  his 
lamented  son  has  been,  nniformly,  n,  perfect 
I'lessing  to  his  family  and  his  friendsl 
Am  I  a  Parent?  Do  I  yet  survive? 
VN^ilJiara,  a  darling  son,  hasiccasod  toilivfe! 

'  .*1  i'An'» 


Am  I  a  Christian,  8hed<ling  selfuh  tears  ? 
William  was  ripe  for  Heaven  in  early  years ! 
Fretful  and  weak  the  Parent’s  tears  may  drop ; 
But  firm  the  Christian  in  his  pious  hope  ! 

Spencer  Madan. 


CLERGY  RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

Jan.  At  his  apartments  in  Sion  Col¬ 
lege,  in  his  39th  year,  the  Rev.  John  Ro¬ 
berson,  B.D.  Curate  of  St.  Michael  Bassi- 
sliaw,  Fellow  of  St.John’s  College,  Oxford, 
and  second  under-master  of  Merchant  Tay- 
loi-«’  School.  He  had  received  his  educa¬ 
tion  there,  and  was  thence  elected  to  St. 
John’s  in  1804  by  a  postrelection  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  W.  Porter  ;  where 
he  took  his  degrees  of M.A.  Jan.  29,  1812; 
and  B.D.  1818.  He  was  elected  third  under¬ 
master  in  1819,  on  the  resignation  of  the 
Rev.  Lancelot  Sharpe,  M.A.  F.S.A.  and  se¬ 
cond  under-master  in  1822,  on  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Henry  Bristow  Wilson,  D.D.  the 
autlmr  of  the  History  of  the  School.  Mr. 
Roberson  was  born  Aug.  19,  1785,  and  died 
unmarried. 

Jan.  3.  At  Sheriff  Hutton,  Yorkshire, 
aged  71,  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Tate,  upwards  of 
40  years  Vicar  of  that  place,  being  present¬ 
ed  in  1782  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

Jan.  12.  At  Little  Stoneham,  Suffolk, 
the  Rev.  Ja£.  R.  Fernon,  Morning  Preacher 
at  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden,  and  Evening 
Lecturer  at  Bow  Church. 

Jan.  13.  At  Glyndbourne,  Sussex,  in 
Ids  95th  year,  the  Rev.  Francis  Tutte,  M.A. 
one  of  the  Prebendaries  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral ;  Rector  of  Shering,  and  Vicar  of 
Henham-on-the-Hill.  He  was  of  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his 
degree  of  M.A.  July  21,  1753;  which  Body 
in  1778  presented  him  to  the  Rectory  of 
Shering.  In  1796  he  was  presented  to  the 
Vicarage  of  Henham  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coute ; 
and  in  the  year  following  was  elected  one  of 
the  Prel)endarles  of  Peterborough  Cathedial. 

Joji.  15.  Awfully  sudden,  aged  79,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Lawkland  Settle. 
He  was  for  28  years  Chaplain  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  family  of  Standish,  near 
Wigan,  from  which  place  he  removed,  ele¬ 
ven  years  ago,  and  received  a  liberal  allow¬ 
ance  from  the  same  family. 

Jan.  20.  At  his  house,  York-place,  Clif¬ 
ton,  aged  7G,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Grinfield, 
brother  of  the  late  General  Grinfield. 

In  Park-street,  Westminster,  apd  70,  the 
Rev.  John  Hallam.  He  was  ofTrinlty  College, 

5  Cambridge,  B.  A.  1775,  and  IVI.A.  1778. 

I  He  w'as  Perpetual  Curate  of  Ockwood,  co. 

<  Surrey. 

1  Jan.TLX.  At  Thorpe  Arnold,  near  Mel¬ 
ton  Mowbray,  much  respected,  in  the  74th 
I  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  John  Crt^ts,  late 
■  Incumbent  of  the  united  parishes  of  Hurst 
I  ahd  Ruscomhe,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  of 
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which  he  had  been  Minister  upwards  of  40 
years.  He  was  presented  thereto  by  Sir  T. 
E.  Winnington,  hart. 

Jan.  22.  In  his  7l8tyear,  at  Castle  Do- 
nington,  Leicestershire,  after  a  long  period 
of  acute  suffering,  the  Rev.  Thomas  BosinUe,’ 
M.A.  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  (where 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  Nov.  21,  1777,) 
and  formerly  on  that  foundation,  and  of  Ra- 
venfield  Park,  in  the  county,  of  York.  Ho 
was  the  younger  brother  of  the  late  William 
Parkin  Bosville,  esq.  of  Ravenfield  Park.  To 
both  these  Gentlemen  Mr.  Nichols  acknow¬ 
ledges  his  obligations  under  the  account  of 
Dlvescroft,  which  Liberty  has  long  been  in 
possession  of  the  Bosville  family.  See  an 
account  of  the  family,  with  their  epitaphs,  in 
“  Hist,  of  Leicestershire,”  HI.  1093,  1094. 

Feb.  1 .  At  the  Glebe  House,  Barrow,  in 
his  28th  year,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Raworth,  the 
officiating  Minister  of  that  parish.  He  had 
preached  that  afternoon,  but  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  sermon  his  appearance  in¬ 
dicated  that  he  was  labouring  under  severe 
indisposition.  On  quitting  the  Church,  he 
retired  to  the  house  of  the  Rector,  where, 
notwithstanding  every  practicable  assistance 
was  immediately  afforded,  he  expired. 

Feb.  4.  At  Rome,  of  an  apoplectic  fit, 
Cardinal  Pandolfi. 

Feb.  6.  At  Watlington  Rectory,  Nor¬ 
folk,  in  his  66th  year,  the  Rev.  John  Danis 
Plestoiv.  He  was  of  St.  John  Rapt.  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  proceeded  M.A.  Feb.  26, 
1783;  and  B.D.  April  18,  1788.  He  was 
presented  to  the  Living  of  Watlington  in 
1791  by  T.  B.  Plestow,  esq. 

Feb.  10.  At  Bockleton,  aged  88,  the 
Rev.  Peter  Miller,  Incumbent  of  the  above 
parish,  and  of  Laysters,  Hereford  ;  to  which 
living  he  was  presented  in  1782  by  Thomas 
Etton,  esq. 


DEATHS. 

London  and  its  Environs, 

Lately.  Suddenly,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  J.  Tumour,  M.A.  of  St. 
Mary  Hall,  Oxford.  She  has  left  a  husband 
and  seven  children  to  lament  their  loss. 

In  Walnut-tree  Walk,  Lambeth,  aged 
40,  Wm.  Howell,  esq.  Water  Bailiff  of  the 
City  of  London,  to  ,whlch  valuable  office  he 
was  elected  by  the  Cpmmon  Council  in  1808. 

Feb.  10.  In  Piccadilly,  aged  80,  Sir  Wm. 
Paxton,  knt.  F,S-A.  of  Middleton  Hall,  Car¬ 
marthenshire.  He  was  formerly  a  Banker 
in  London,  and  was  knighted  March  ,16, 
1803. 

March  19,  At  Park -house,  Highgate, 
aged  66,  John  Cooper,  esq.  of  Toddingtou, 
co.  Bedford.  He  served  the  office  of  High 
Sheriff  for  Bedfordshire  a  few  years  siupc* 

March  <20.  Aged  71,  William  Morgan, 
esq.  of  Gower-street,  Bedford-squajre,;;^ 

March  22.  At  Clapham -common,  Bat¬ 
tersea, 
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torsea,  aged  Hannah,  wife  oriMr.  Alder¬ 
man  Scholey. 

March  2;}.  Aged  (>^),  Thos.  Sherwood, 
esq.  of  the  Cumnion  Pleas  Office,  Temple. 

March  24.  'J'lie  wife  of  W.  Hammond, 
esq.  of  C-iueen-street,  liloomshury. 

March  25.  At  Turnham-green,  aged  77, 
George  Frederick  llerljst,  esq. 

Marche').  At  High-row,  Knightsbridge, 
aged  78,  the  relict  of  Thos.  Hammond,  esq. 
formerly  of  the  Ciirsitor’s  Office. 

.  March  28.  Caroline,  dait.  of  Chas.  Green, 
esq.  of  Knightsbridge. 

March  2.9.  At  tlie  British  Museum,  aged 
85,  Mrs.  Bean. 

March  31 .  Mrs.  Oliver,  of  Boston-lane, 
Brentford. 

y4pril  1.  At  Southampton- place,  New- 
road,  Mrs.  Augusta  Schut/.,  only  dau.  of 
the  late  George  Schutz,  esq.  of  Shotover- 
bouse,  CO.  Oxford. 

Jpril  2.  In  Nassau-street,  Solio,  B.  C. 
Cocker,  esq. 

Aged  80,  Mrs.  Mary  Walker,  of  Acton- 
pjade,  Kingslajid-road. 

yipril  3.  In  Grafton-street,  Wm.  Skin¬ 
ner,  esq. 

In  Gloncester-place,  aged  24,  Anne,  v/ife 
of  JosephTasker,  esq.  of  Fit/.walters,  Essex. 

April  4.  in  Penton-place,  Pentonville, 
aged  73,  Richard  Gilford,  esq. 

April  5.  At  Kentish  Town,  aged  6'3, 
Amelia,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Hard- 
cjistle,  formerly  of  Benvick-street,  Soho. 

April  6.  At  Lower  Clapton,  Mr.  Benj. 
Hutt,  late  of  Leadenhall-street. 

In  Edward- street,  Portman- square,  Thos. 
(iartwrigbt,  esq. 

April! .  At  Mount  Pleasant,  Ross,  Frances, 
relict  of  the  late  John  Howell,  esq,  of  Bat¬ 
tersea, 

April  9.  At  Duncroft  House,  near  Staines, 
aged  43,  Samuel  Jerram,  ^sq. 

At  Queen’s-row,  Pimlico,  aged  75, 
George  \Vchster,  esq.  late  of  St.  Alban’s- 
street.  Pall-mall. 

April  11.  At  Finchley,  aged  G7,  T,  II. 
Andrew,  esq. 

Api  a  13.  In  Highbury-place,  aged  75, 
W,  Harryman,  esq. 

April  18.  In  Long  Acre,  of  a  paralytic 
affection,  in  her  7l8t  year,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Hayes. 

April  1,9.  In  King-street,  Bryanstone- 
square,  aged  6'7,  Major  William  Martin, 
late  of  6*0th  Regiment. 

April  IX,  In  Harley-street,  Cavendish- 
square,  aged  71,  John  Dixon,  esq.  of  Gled- 
Ivow,  and  of  Rainliam  Hall,  Norfolk,  Co¬ 
lonel  of  the  I’irst  VV'est  York  Militia. 

April  23.  In  Fitzroy-street,  aged  55, 
John  Cooper,  esq.  son  of  Taylor  Cooper, 
gent,  late  of  God  wick,  Norfolk. 

94pril  24.  In  Winchester-row,  aged  85, 
Jolm  Lack;  esq. 

April  25.  In  'Francis-street,  Bedford-sq. 
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aged  71,  Capt.  Joseph  (iurnault,  Formerly 
Commander  of  the  Ganges  East  Indiaman. 

In  Bernard-street,  Russell-square,  Miss 
Lewis,  the  elder  sister  of  Miss  M.  G.  l.ewis, 
whose  poetical  talents  are  well  known  to  the 
public. 

April  27.  Aged  8.3,  Mr.  John  Barton,  of 
Fort-])lace,  Bermondsey. 

Aged  70,  Reuben  Fletcher,  esq.  of  the 
Royal  Mint. 

April  28.  At  Nine  Elms,  near  Vauxhall, 
aged  SI,  Mrs.  Franck. 

April  29.  At  Stockwcll,  aged  88,  Thos. 
Howard,  esq. 

April  30.  Aged  45,  Mr.  J’homas  Ben¬ 
son,  Proprietor  of  Garraway’s  Coffee-house, 
’Change  Alley,  Cornhill. 

At  Hackney,  aged  29,  Mary- Anne,  wife  of 
H.  Ashley,  esq.  of  Lord  Mayor’s  Court-office. 

May  1.  At  the  house  of  her  son,  Chas. 
Sewell,  esq.  Clarendon-square,  Soiners-towu, 
Mrs.  AHce  Smith,  aged  87. 

May  2.  In  Russell-place,  Archibald  Cul¬ 
len,  esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  Counsel,  and  youngest  son  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Cullen. 

In  Wigmore- street,  Alexander  Strong, 
esq.  of  Lincoln’s-inn. 

May  3.  In  Charles- street,  Berkeley-sq. 
aged  69,  Mary,  wife  of  Abraham  Grimes, 
esq,  of  Coton  House,  Warwickshire. 

JMoy  4.  In  .ludd-street,  aged  74,  John 
Shawe,  esq.  formerly  of  Bath, 

May  5.  In  Park-crescent,  Portland-pl. 
aged  6'4,  John  B.  Cowell,  esq. 

Aged  33,  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Richard 
Jacques,  Tottenham  .Court-Road. 

At  8trand-on-the-Green,  near  Kew,  aged 
82,  Mrs.  Anne  Trimmer. 

Alay  6.  At  Brompton,  aged  84,  Capt. 
Boger,  R.  N. 

.  May  7.  At  Ealing,  aged  85,  Major  Ald¬ 
ridge. 

May  9.  Aged  57»  Fmma,  wife  of  Na¬ 
thaniel  Gnndry,  esq.  of  Richmond. 

John  Walker,  esq,  F.  R.  S.  F.  S.  A.  of 
Arno’s-gtove  Southgate. 

Bedfordshire, — March  23.  AtYelden, 
aged  56',  the  widow  of  Rev.  Edw.  Bunting, 
late  Rector  of  that  parish. 

May  6.  Aged  66,  Sarah,  wife  of  'Phos. 
Sibley,  esq.  of  Chiltern-green. 

Cambridgeshire. — May  2,  At  Swaff- 
ham  Bulbeck,  in  his  71st  year,  Thomas 
Bowyer,  esq.  merchant,  and  one  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Deputy  Lieutenants ;  who,  from 
small  beginnings,  has  added  another  exam¬ 
ple  to  the  many  upon  record  of  what  may 
he  effected  in  this  commercial  country  by 
strict  attention  to  business.  He  has,  by  al¬ 
most  unparalleled  perseverance,  consolidated 
one  of  the  most  considerable  mercantile 
establishments  in  this  jmrt  of  the  Kingdom. 
He  was  endowed  with  strong  natural  powers 
of  mind  ;  of  cheerful  social  habits,  and 
manly  deportment;  always  advocating  the 
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causa  of  the  wank,  defenceless,  and  op¬ 
pressed,  ready  to  assist  and  relieve  the  case 
of  those  who  have  generally  too  few  to 
plead  their  cause.  He  was  a  useful  member 
of  society;  just  and  disiuterested  in  his 
vicMvs.  His  loss  will  he  long  and  deservedly 
lamented  by  many  who  have  enjoved  the 
haj)plness  of  his  friendship,  kind  advice,  and 
l>enevoleat  assistance.  But  most  particu¬ 
larly  amongst  ids  work-people,  and  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  of  the  surrounding  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  VV'^.  H. 

Devonshire, — /Ipril  93.  Of  a  rapid  de¬ 
cline,  at  d'otnes,  where  he  went  a  few  weeks 
since  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  Mr. 
George  Watson  Pritchett,  iron-merchant, 
of  Bristol. 

y4prii29‘  At  Torquay,  Euphemia,  dau. 
of  the  late  Patrick  Ballantine,  esq.  of  Or- 
cliard,  Stirlingshire,  North  Britain. 

Dorset.  — March  26',  At  Gloucester 
Ijodge,  Weymouth,  aged  7b',  William 
Young,  esq. 

Essex. — At  Fordham,  aged  18,  Rose 
D(uld,  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  Moses 
Dodd,  Rector  of  that  parish. 

March,  b.  Aged  74,  Mr.  James  James, 
the  blind  organist  of  South  Bemflect,  who 
for  upwards  of  fifty  years  performed  his 
duty  to  that  parish. 

April  13.  After  a  protracted  illness,  at 
the  house  of  her  father,  the  Rev.  Isaac  Tay¬ 
lor,  of  Ongar,  Miss  Jane  Taylor,  one  of  the 
Contributors  to  the  “  Associate  Minstrels,” 
and  authoress  of  several  works  of  high  re¬ 
putation. 

April  26.  At  Upminster,  John  Janson, 
esq.  formerly  of  Darlington,  in  the  county 
of  Durham. 

Alat/  8.  At  Upton,  aged  80,  Sally  Kit¬ 
chen,  v/idow  of  the  late  H.  Hinde  Pelly,  esq. 

Gloucestershire, — At  Westerbury,  in 
Ids  80th  year,  Mr.  Richard  Bachelor ;  he 
was  the  oldest  Alderman  of  that  borough, 
and  has  several  times  served  the  office  of 
Mayor ;  he  was  much  respected. 

April  9.  —  At  Clifton,  aged  25,  John 
Beale  Browne,  esq.  of  Salperton. 

April  22.  In  Stoke’s-croft,  aged  72, 
CapL  Robert  Shedden,  many  years  in  the 
West  India  trade  in  Bristol, 

AJay  3.  At  his  nephew’s,  Mr.  Win.  Mor¬ 
gan,  Hotw'ells,  aged  75,  Benjamin  Page, 
esq.  of  Bishport  under  Dundry,a  just  man, 
whose  manners  partook  of  the  ancient  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  Avho  has  left  no  enemy  behind 
him.  His  collection  of  fossils  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  minerals,  w'as  very  respect¬ 
able  ;  the  Bristol  jaspers  he  polished  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  possessed  some  of  the  finest 
from  Burrington  Coombe. 

May  8.  At  Cirencester,  in  her  81st  year, 
Eliiiabeth  IMerrick,  widow,  possessing  all  her 
senses  and  understanding  clear  to  her  last 
moments.  She  was  dau.  of  Thomas  and  Anne 
Smith,  of  Much  Dewchurch,  co,  Hereford, 
where  she  was  born,  Oct.  3,  1743  ;  and  was 
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married  at  Thruxton,  same  county,  Dec.  3 1 , 
1772,  to  Arnold,  son  of  Aristarchus*  and 
Mary  Merrick.  She  survived  her  husband 
12  years,  and  her  remains  were  deposited  in 
the  same  grave,  at  Sapperton,  near  Ciren¬ 
cester;  she  was  an  excellent  wife  and 
mother,  a  kind  friend,  and  a  sincere  Christian. 

Hants. — Jan.  18.  At  Stonehouse,  Lieut. - 
Gen.  R.  Williams,  late  Colouel-Command- 
ant  of  the  Portsmouth  Division  of  Royal 
Marines. 

April  2.  At  Southampton,  in  his  75th 
year.  Shearman  Bird,  esq.  late  Senior  Judge 
of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  and  Circuit  of  Dacca. 

Herefordshire. — Feb.  14.  At  King- 
stone,  near  Hereford,  aged  .92,  Susan,  udfe 
of  Mr.  John  Merrick,  and  mother  of  Mrs. 
Garbett,  of  Hereford.  She  was  married 
at  Much  Dewchurch  to  John,  son  of  Aris¬ 
tarchus  and  Mary  Merrick,  April  27,  1768. 

Alarch  16.  At  Thruxton  Court,  near 
Hereford,  William,  youngest  son  of  Aris¬ 
tarchus  and  Mary  Merrick. 

Kent. — March  S\.  At  Ramsgate,  Mrs. 
Eliz.  Wykeham,  relict  of  the  late  Richard 
Fiennes  Wykeham,  esq. 

April  12.  At  Cleve  Court,  Monkton, 
Thanet,  in  her  44th  year,  after  a  long  and 
severe  illness,  Pheebe,  wife  of  Benjamin 
Bushell,  esq.  She  was  dau.  of  W.  Tomlin, 
esq.  late  of  Birchington,  and  closely  allied 
to  several  respectable  families  in  Thanet. 
In  every  relative  duty,  as  a  parent,  a  wife, 
and  a  friend,  her  virtues  were  peculiarly 
conspicuous.  Her  remains  were  deposited 
in  the  family  vault  at  Minster,  on  Monday 
the  19th  of  April,  attended  by  lier  husband 
and  three  brothers,  and  many  of  the  clergy 
of  Thanet. 

April  15.  At  Bromley,  after  a  lingering 
illness,  aged  30,  Mr.  Charles  Henwood,  part¬ 
ner  in  the  hrm  of  M.  T.  Gibson,  and 
Co.  Cheapside,  and  formerly  of  Beverley. 

.  April  24.  At  her  father’s,  John  Dou¬ 
glas,  esq.  Master  Attendant  of  H.M.  Dock¬ 
yard,  Deptford,  Mary,  widow  of  the  late 
Capt.  Robert  Gordon  Thomson,  37th  Reg. 

Lancashire. — Jan.  17.  In  his  60th 
year,  Mr.  Ravald,  solicitor,  Bolton,  He 
was  a  man  of  great  moral  worth.  His  dis¬ 
interestedness,  integrity,  and  honor,  added 
to  the  weight  of  his  professional  character, 
secured  to  him  the  esteem  of  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  circle  of  friends,  by  whom  his  death 
is  sincerely  lamented. 

Norfolk. — Jan.  23.  At  Tottington, 
aged  90,  Ellen,  widow  of  Mr.  Wm.  Kirby. 
She  lived  and  died  greatly  respected  by  all 
who  knew  her,  and  “  came  to  her  grave  in  a 
full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in 
his  season.” 

Lately.  Aged  40,  Ann,  wife  of  Mr.  H. 

.  *  Son  of  Walter  Merrick,  of  Kilpec!^, 
by  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Pye,  gent,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  considerable  estates  in  that  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 


Brooke, 


Obituary. 


[May, 


Brooke,  of  the  White  Hart  Inn,  Thetford, 
She  was  the  mother  of  23  children,  seven 
of  whom  are  left  to  lament  their  loss. 

Northamptonshire.  —  April  27.  At 
Guilsborough,  in  her  25th  year,  Eleanor, 
wife  of  Rev.  Rowland  Bloxham,  and  2d  dan. 
of  Henry  Harpur,  esq.  of  the  Heath,  near 
Alcester,  co.  Warwick.  In  ten  weeks  from 
her  first  attack  she  was  taken  from  her  fond 
relatives,  leaving  a  circle  of  loving  and  be¬ 
loved  friends  to  lament  her  premature  de¬ 
parture.  To  a  natural  sweetness  and  affability 
of  disposition,  she  united  all  that  can  endear 
a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  lived  and  died  with 
the  unaffected  piety  of  a  true  Christian. 

Oxfordshire. — Lately.  At  the  age  of 
102  years,  George  Williams,  a  labouring 
man,  of  Weston-on-the-Green,  formerly  in 
the  service  of  Capt.  Bertie,  and  since  with 
Arthur  Annesley,  esq.  of  Bletchlngdon. 

April  26.  Aged  20,  George  Blagrave, 
esq.  Commoner  of  St-  John’s  College,  and 
youngest  son  of  T.  W.  Blagrave,  esq.  of 
Durham-place,  Chelsea. 

Somersetshire. — April  20.  At  Bath, 
John  Micklethwait,  esq.  of  Tridge-place, 
Sussex. 

Suffolk. — Lately.  At  Long  Melford, 
John  Quanbrough,  esq.  of  the  firm  of 
Quanbrough  and  Almack,  solicitors. 

April  17.  At  Bury,  aged  61,  Mrs.  G. 
Addison,  for  many  years  Librarian  to  the 
Suffolk  library. 

May  8.  In  his  80th  year,  William  Kem- 
ball,  Gent,  of  Bury,  but  formerly  of  Rede. 

Surrey. — March  23.  At  Burstow-park, 
near  Bletchingley,  Mrs.  Dowden. 

April  30.  At  her  son-in-law’s,  William 
Pearson,  esq.  Park-hill,  Tooting,  aged  68, 
Jane,  relict  of  late  John  Lyall,  esq.  of  Fin- 
don,  Sussex. 

Warwickshire. — March  25.  At  Lea¬ 
mington  Spa,  the  wife  of  Charles  Thompson, 
eeq.  of  Swanland,  and  sister  to  l^ady  Plumer, 

April  28.  At  Meriden,  aged  2  months, 
the  Infant  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady  Lucy 
Clive. 

Worcestershire. — Feh.  22.  At  Bewd- 
ley,  aged  y8,  Jonathan  Skey,  esq. 

Yorkshire. — Feh.  29.  Aged  24,  Char¬ 
lotte,  wife  of  Capt.  Henry  Browne  Mason, 
R,N.  and  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  J.R. 
Pease,  esq.  of  Hull. 

March  18.  At  Cottinghara,  John  Tra¬ 
vis,  esq.  Though  at  the  advanced  age  of 
90,  he  enjoyed  all  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

April  17.  At  Ripon,  aged  74,  John 
Stephenson,  esq.  formerly  a  draper  in  that 
place,  and  twice  Mayor  of  that  Corporation. 

April  18.  At  Drypool,  aged  86,  Robt. 
Stanton,  esq.  Ordnance  Store-keeper  at  Hull 
garrison,  after  a  faitliful  service  of  68  years. 

April  24.  At  Bishopton,  Geo.  Coates, 
esq.  B.A.  of  University  College,  Oxford  ; 
only  son  of  Mrs.  Coates. 

At  Thornton,  in  his  78th  year,  Samuel 


Wainewright,  esq,  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  Leeds  Pottery, 

April  26.  In  her  60th  year,  Mary,  wife 
of  the  Rev.  Richard  Forrest,  Sub-Clmnter 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  Vicar  of  St.  JMary’s 
Bishophill  the  Y’ounger. 

April  29.  Aged  55,  James  Saunders, 
esq.  brother-in-law  to  the  present  Lord 
Mayor.  He  served  the  office  of  Chief  Ma¬ 
gistrate  of  York  in  1818,  and  the  same  year 
was  the  Governor  of  the  Merchants’  Com¬ 
pany  in  that  city. 

Wales. — April  17.  In  his  46th  year, 
Wm.  Robbins,  esq.  of  Velindra  House,  near 
Cardiff,  and  late  of  West  Bromwich,  co. 
Stafford.  In  every  relation  of  life,  whether 
as  a  husband,  a  father,  or  a  friend,  the  kind¬ 
ness  and  benevolence  of  his  heart,  the  recti¬ 
tude  and  integrity  of  his  conduct,  and  the 
accomplishments  of  his  cultivated  mind,  en¬ 
deared  him  to  all  who  knew  him. 

Scotland. —  April  10.  At  Dndding- 
stone-house,  near  Edinbu^h,  Lady  Caro" 
line  Macdonald,  wife  of  l^ginald  George 
Macdonald,  esq.  of  Clauroland,  N.  B.  She 
was  the  second  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Mount  Edgcumbe,  by  Sophia  Hobart,  dau. 
of  John,  second  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire, 
who  died  Aug.  17,  1  806  ;  was  horn  Oct.  22, 
1792,  and  married  to  Mr.  Macdonald  on  the 
13th  of  Feb.  1812. — This  lady  was  the  or¬ 
nament  of  the  brilliant  circle  in  which  she 
moved ;  and  in  private  life  the  model  of 
every  virtue. 

Abroad. — Ang.  2,  1823. — At  Biishire, 
Capt.  Fred.  Soilleux,  of  the  iRt  reg.  of  Bom¬ 
bay  Cavalry,  who,  as  a  distinguished  officer, 
and  most  honourable  roan,  .will  long  be  re¬ 
membered  with  affection  by  his  numerous 
friends  abroail,  wliile  by  bis  family  and 
friends  at  home  his  loss  mast  be  for  ever 
deplored. 

Nov.  7.  At  Camp,  near  Deesa,  Ensign 
Philip  Parkhouse,  2J  Reg.  Bombay  Army, 
third  son  of  the  late  John  Pankhouse,  esq. 
formerly  of  Westminster.  The  Bovnl-ay 
Courier  of  the  22d  November  1823,  states 
him  to  be  a  young  officer  of  great  promise, 
sincerely  regretted  by  all  his  acquaintance, 
and  particularly  by  the  whole  of  his  brother 
officers. 

March  Q,  1824.  At  Calais,  Henry  Ca- 
dogan,  esq.  Agent  at  Lloyd’s. 

ApHl  19.  At  Missolonghi,  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Byron.  A  cold  attended  by  inflamma¬ 
tion  was  the  cause  of  his  death.  Ixird  By¬ 
ron  had  perfectly  recovered  from  his  illuesa 
in  February,  which  was  of  quite  a  different 
nature  from  that  under  which  he  died.  I’he 
Greeks  have  requested  and  obtained  the 
heart  of  Lord  Byron,  which  will  he  placed 
in  a  Mausoleum  in  the  country,  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  which  was  his  last  wish.  His  bod,y 
will  he  brought  to  England.  A  Memoir  of 
this  distinguished  Nobleman  sli&ll  appear  In 

our  next.  : 

BILL 
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1S24.]  Bill  of  Morlality. — MarkclSi  &;c. — Canal  Shares. 

BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  April  21,  to  May  is,  V82i, 


Christened. 

Males  -  787l,..„ 

Females  - 


Buried. 
Males  -  757 

Females-  760 


Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old 
Salt  5s.  per  bushel;  l^d.  per  pound. 


} 


1427 

442 


2 

and 

5 

138 

50 

and 

60 

112 

3 

r  ^ 

and 

10 

55 

60 

and 

70 

181 

1  10 

and 

20 

58 

70 

and 

80 

131 

o 

I  20 

and 

.30 

78 

80 

and 

90 

57 

30 

and 

40 

93 

90 

and 

100 

1 

^40 

and 

50 

130 

107 

1 

QUARTERLY  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 

from  the  Returns  ending  May  15. 

Peas. 

s.  d. 

36  8 

PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  May  24,  50.'?.  to  60s. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  May  19,  31s.  4{d.  per  cwt. 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  May  21. 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

62  5 

34  10 

24  2 

44  9 

33  2 

Kent  Bags . 

...  6?. 

15s. 

to 

9?. 

Os. 

Farnham  Pockets.... 

9?. 

Os. 

to 

15?. 

15s. 

Sussex  Ditto  . ... 

...  61. 

6s. 

to 

7?. 

7s. 

Kent . 

7?. 

7s. 

to 

10/. 

10s. 

Yearling . 

...  51. 

5s. 

to 

61. 

15s. 

Sussex . . 

71. 

Os. 

to 

81. 

85* 

Old  ditto . . 

Os. 

to 

Ol. 

Os. 

Yearling . 

61. 

Os. 

to 

81. 

8s. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James’s,  Hay  fiL  6s.  Straw  2Z.  1  Is,  Orf.  Clover  6Z.  6s.  Oc/. — Whitechapel,  Hay6/.0s,0s. 
Straw  21.  8s.  Od.  Clover  61.  1 5s.  Od. — Smithfield,  Hay  0/.  Os.  Straw  Ol.  0's.  Od.  Clover  Ol.  Od. 

SMITHFIELD,  May  24.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  Slbs. 

Lamb .  5s.  4d.  to  6s.  4c?. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  May  15: 

Beasts .  2,637  Calves  24.5. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  18,260  Pigs  230, 

COALS:  Newcastle,  31s.  Od.  to  40s.  Od. — Sunderland,  30s.  6d.  to  41s.  6d. 

TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  37.?.  Od.  Yellow  Russia  36s.  Oc?. 

SOAP,  Yellow  70s.  Mottled  78s.  6d.  Curd  82s. — CANDLES,  8s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  9s.  Gd, 


Beef . 3s.  8d,  to  4s.  4c?. 

Mutton . . . 3s.  10c?.  to  4s,  lOii. 

Veal . 4s.  Gd.  to  5s.  6d. 

Pork . 4s.  2d.  to  5s.  2d. 


THE  PRICES  of  SHARES  in  Canals,  Docks,  Water  Works,  Insurance,  and 
Gas  Light  Companies  (between  the  25th  of  April,  and  25th  of  May,  1824),  at  the 
Office  of  Mr.  M.  Raine  (successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Scott),  Auctioneer,  Canal  and  Dock 
Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  London. — 
Canals.  Grand  Trunk,  75?.  and  bonus,  price  2,300?. — Leeds  and  Liverpool,  15?.;  price 
450Z. — Barnsley,  12?.;  price  230?. — Rochdale,  4?.;  price  110?. — Bolton  and  Bury,  5?.; 
price  120?. — Coventry  44?.  and  bonus;  price  1,200?. — Oxford,  short  shares,  82?. ;  price 
520?. — Birmingham,  12?.  10s.  and  bonus;  price  345?. — Grand  Junction,  10?.;  price  335?. 
—Monmouth,  10?. ;  price  230?. — Brecknock  and  Abergavenny,  5?. ;  price  120?. — Swansea, 
10?. ;  price  230?. — Old  Union,  4?. ;  price  100?. — Ellesmere,  3?. ;  price  90?. — Dudley,  8?. ; 
price  85?. — Worcester  and  Birmingham,  1?.;  price  40?. — Lancaster,  1?.;  price  40?. — 
Kennet  and  Avon,  17s.;  price  29?. — Regent’s,  price  60?. — Wilts  and  Berks,  price  10?.  10s. 
Grand  Union,  price  30?. — Huddersfield,  price  40?. — Stratford-upon-Avon,  price  30?. — 
Thames  and  Medway,  price  32?. — Portsmouth  and  Arundel,  price  25?. — Docks.  West  In¬ 
dia,  10?.;  price  237?.— London,  4?.  10s.;  price  112?. — East  India,  8?.;  price  163?.  ex  div. 
Commercial,  3?.  10s.;  price  90?. — Water  Works,  East  London,  5?.;  price  173?.— -West 
Middlesex,  2?.  10s.;  price  84?.' — Grand  Junction,  2?.  10s.;  price  83?. — Fire  and  Life  In- 
^trance  Companies.  Royal  Exchange,  10?.  and  bonus;  price  816?. — Globe,  7?.;  price  182?. 
—Imperial  5?.;  price  135?. — Albion,  2l.  lOs. ;  price  56?. — Guardian,  10?.  paid;  price  14?. 
prem.— Kent,  2?.  10.s.;  price  80?.— Atlas,  6s.;  price  6?.— Hope  6s.;  price  6?.— Provident, 
9?.  per  cent.;  price  20?.— Rock  2s. ;  price  4l.— Gas  Light  Companies.  Westminster,  8?.; 
1 0s;  mice  70?.— Imperial,  40?.  paid ;  price  1  8?.  prem. — City  of  London,  8?.  per  cent. ;  price 
i?5f.  prdm,— South  London,  7?.  10s.;  price  190?. — London  Institution,  35?. — Russell  Do. 
tot—t-Revefsionary  Interest  Society,  20?.  paid  ;  price  2l.  lOs.  prem.— Hammersmith  Bridge, 
??^,paid;  price  1  OS.  premium. 


METEORO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL  OIAKY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand 

Prom  /IpriL  27,  to  May  26‘,  1824,  htih  inchtsive. 


Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
Morning, 

Noon. 

1 1  o’clo. 

Night. 

1 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

, 

Weather. 

^pr . 

o 

O 

D 

1 

i 

27 

60 

62 

50 

,  29,  94  fair 

28 

50 

56 

55 

,  95  rain 

29 

67 

68 

60 

,  80  fair 

30 

60 

65 

53 

,  75[fair 

My\ 

63 

64 

65 

30,  OOjfair 

o 

52 

66 

47 

29,  89jrain 

3 

47 

46 

45 

,  5oirain 

4 

45 

66 

44 

,  76jShowery 

5 

50 

61 

50 

,  94  cloudy 

6 

50 

64 

51 

,  9o'fair 

'7 

62 

64 

50  i 

,  98 'fair 

'  8 

60 

63 

60 

1  30,  26.  cloudy 

9 

49 

61 

49 

1  ,  3  2,  fair  ,  * 

10 

61 

66 

51 

;  ,  OSjfair  -  , 

11 

60 

53 

47 

i  29,  99  cloudy 

1  .  '  1 

Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


Day  (>f 

Month. 

8  o’clock 

Morning. 

Noon.  . 

1 1  o’clo. 

Night. 

1 

1 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

1 

i _ 

Weather 

May 

12 

0 

48 

C 

50 

0 

44 

j 

!  29,  91 

cloudy 

13 

42 

47 

43 

,  77 

rain 

14 

45 

48 

43 

,  56 

rain 

16 

43 

45 

44 

,  54 

rain 

16 

43 

50 

41 

,  89 

cloudy 

17 

43 

56 

47 

,  30^  02 

fair 

18 

50 

54 

60 

29,  95 

cloudy 

1.9 

45 

55 

43  ' 

,  85 

cloudy 

20 

45 

50 

42 

,  77 

cloudy 

21 

45 

54 

43 

,  92 

fair 

22 

44 

52 

45 

,99 

stormy 

23 

45 

55 

50 

fair 

24 

45 

:  64 

46 

i  , 

cloudy 

25 

‘44 

i  54 

C  50 

'  30, 

cloudy 

26 

55 

64 

C.  c. 

DAILY  PRICE  OF  STOCKS, 

From  y/pril  28,  to  May  22,  1824,  both  mclusive. 


<3li 

a. 


S  o 
c/5 


244 


O 

^  o 

.5 

CO 


95i 
9oi 
243^  95]| 
95| 


Sun. 

243 

244 


95§ 

95| 


243^,955 


28 

29 

30 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6* 

7  243  l95| 

8  242| 95^ 

9  Sun. 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 
16 
16 

17 

18 


Ct. 

Is. 

Ct. 

Ct. 

Is. 

4^ 

4.3 

c 

o 

U  Vi 

QJ  0 

l=H  O 

per 

w 

i/1 

^  O 

-  QJ  u 

2  t. 

CO 

He.* 

H|r* 

CO 

|9G§  i 
l|9Gi^  j 
1 96|  L 
96T  H' 


241^95? 
951 


240^,95 1 

- |95i 

95| 
95i 


240 


Sun. 


19  237 
20'236 
21;235f!95 
221236^  95^ 


Sj96^ 

4  964: 
1,964 
f96i 
i  96’^ 
i96| 

|,96| 
964 
964 
964 
964 
84  964 


1 

4  ! 

i.' 

8i 


il02 

2i - 

4,1024 

i;io24 

jlOl^ 

G  1024 


954 

954 

964 

')64 


i 


964  4 


I0l| 

lOli 


4.964  jioi4 
964  64 1014 

4,954  jlOll 
44954  |101| 


954 


7  . 

S  - 


109  il0l4 
109  1102 

108|  I1014 
- 1014 


1084  :ioi4 

- 1014 

i08|  1014 

- 1014 

lOSf  1014 
103|  102 

I 

1084  1014 
1014  ,1U11{ 

108  jl0l4 

1014 


108| 


J084 


1074  1014 
- 1014 


1074  1014 
1014 


108  1014 

108  1014 

108  10l| 

- ,1014 


1084 


tjo 


i-i  *= 
P 

<: 


234 

234 

234 

23 

234 

23 

23 

23 


1084'23 


I07g  23 


108 


107i  23 


India 

Stock. 

(Ti 

n 

-o 

c 

HH 

Ex.  Bills, 
1000/. 

80  pm. 

50  49  pm. 

298| 

80  pm. 

50  61  pm 

81  pui. 

49  52  pm. 

1 

79  poJ.laO  51  pm. 

Fx.  Bills, 
500/. 


52  50  pm. 
49  52  pm. 


292^]  is  I  pni.!30  49  pm 
2984j81  pin.|52  51  jmi 
—  'so  pin.l  60  pm 

2994 ''' 


- .23 

- 1224 

1074123 
— — '23 


23 

22i 

224 

23 

224 


299 

2994 


85 

75 

80 

82 

80 


uv/  piU* 

pm. ,49  50  pm. '49 
pm.j36  40  pm. 


pm. 

pm. 

pin. 


72  pm. 


2984 

298 


34  39  pm.JaaSPpm. 
42  46  pm.  139  43  pin. 
45  48  J)m.l46  48pm. 
47  49  pm. 

47  38  pm. 

40  38  pm. 


76  pm.  36  46  pm 
78  pm.  87  46  pm 

- 35  33  pm. 

76  pm.  33  39  pm. 
78  pm.  37  34  pm. 
76  pm.  35  37  pm. 


47  38  pm. 


85 .83  pm. 

33  42  pm. 

34  35  pm. 
34  37  pm. 


RICHARDSON,  GOOD  LUCK,  and  Co.  104,  Corner  of  13auk-bullJln'»-9,  CoruhilJ 


JOHN  NICHOLS  AND  SON,  25,  PARLIA.VfENT  STREET. 
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JUNE,  1824. 


01ouce.st€r2-TIants 
Hereford -Hull  3 
Hunts— -Jpswich  2 

Kent  3-LHnt:aster 
Leeds  ‘L.Jjf'icester  2 
Lichfield  Live.rpoolfi 
Macclcsfi.-Maidst.  2 
Manchester  7 
N  ewcastle  on  Tyne  2 
Norfoik-Norwich  2 
N.WaIc.s  Morthamp. 
Nottingham  2-Oxf.  2 
Oswestry  Pottery 
Plymouth  2-Preston 
Read  lag- Roches  ter 
Salisbuiy  -Sheffield  3 
Shrewsbury  "2 
Snei  borne...  .Stafford 
.Stamfoi  d2. Stockport 
SoutI  lampton 
Suff.. Surrey.. .Sussex 
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MINOR  CORRESPONDENCE. 


C.C.  says,  “  one  of  your  Correspondents 
in  your  Magazine  for  December,  1823,  p. 
509,  is  surprised  that  no  mention  is  made 
by  Hayley  in  his  Life,  written  l)y  himself, 
of  Cyril  Jackson,  the  late  learned  and  ex¬ 
cellent  Dean  of  Christ  Church. — The  Dean, 

1  know,  thought  but  little  of  Hayley,  either 
as  a  poet  or  a  scholar.  He  considered  him 
merely  as  a  literary  gossip,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  by  no  means  desirous  ot  cultivating  any 
intimacy  with  him  when  they  became  neigh¬ 
bours.  Hayley,  however,  called  upon  the 
Dean,  and  was  received  with  ordinary  cour¬ 
tesy.  When  the  visitor  rose  to  take  his 
leave,  the  Dean  shook  him  by  the  hand, 
and  said  (with  that  peculiar  voice  and  man¬ 
ner  which  all  who  knew  him  can  never  for¬ 
get)  ‘  Mr.  Hayley y  I  tn{5t  lhai  you  and  I 
may  always  be  very  good Jriends  and  neigh¬ 
bours,  that  is,  1  trust  that  we  may  see  very 
little  (f  one  amdher.* — This  anecdote  is  quite 
consistent  with  your  Correspondent’s  story 
about  the  butter.” 

K.  remarks,  “  I  wish  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  Bench  of 
Bishops,  to  the  objectionable  practice  of 
placing  sprigs  of  holly,  laurel,  &.c.  in  our 
Churches  and  windows  at  the  season  of 
Christmas.  Whether  the  custom  be  of  Pa¬ 
gan  or  Popish  origin,  it  might  be  sufficient 
with  us,  as  Cliristlans,  to  discontinue  it; 
but  it  is  productive  of  much  injury,  as  lead¬ 
ing  to  much  crime.  The  plantatious  of 
these  shrubs  in  every  situation  are  seri¬ 
ously  injured  in  gentlemen’s  and  gar¬ 
dener’s  grounds,  and  fences  broken  down  and 
destroyed  to  get  at  them  ;  and  many  young 
depredators  are  induced  to  commence  with 
this  nefarious  j^ractice  for  the  sake  of  the 
gain  which  attends  it.  Nor  does  it  end 
even  here,  as  those  who  break  Into  grounds 
for  this  purpose,  will  not  scruple  to  take 
any  thing  else  with  them  which  lies  in  their 
way.  If  therefore  a  stop  could  be  put  to 
this  criminality,  by  discontinuing  the  prac¬ 
tice  which  leads  to  it,  it  would,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  lessen  at  least  one  species  of  crime.” 

E.  R.  observes,  “  in  your  Obituary  of  the 
Earl  of  Barrymore,  p.  177,  you  state  that 
as  lie  died  without  issue,  *  all  the  titles  have 
become  extinct,  except  the  ancient  Baro¬ 
nies  of  Barry  and  Olethan,  which  devolve 
on  his  only  sister,  Lady  Caroline  Melfort.' 
Lord  Barrymore’s  sister  did  indeed  many 
Count  Melfort,  and  he  had  an  only  child 
by  her,  a  daughter;  but,  if  I  am  not  misin¬ 
formed,  she  and  her  child  have  both  been 
dead  many  years.  The  heir  to  Earl  Barry¬ 
more’s  second  title  of  Buttevant  is  a  grand¬ 
son  of  the  late  Redmond  Barry,  esq.  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  who  died  in  1748.” 

Mr.  J.  Hambletok  states  that  B  *,  p. 
419,  U  wrong  In  his  supposition  that  the 
Rondeau  which  he  introduced  has  been 


hitherto  utipubllshed.  It  Is  given  as  a  «p#- 
clmen  of  that  species  of  poetrv  in  the  rules 
of  French  versification,  subjoined  to  th« 
justly- esteemed  work  of  ResUut  on  th* 
general  principles  of  French  Grammar. 

1.  F.  would  feel  much  obliged  to  any  of 
our  Bibliographical  readers  who  would  in¬ 
form  him  of  the  name  of  the  author  of  the 
following  little  treatise,  published  by  Wil¬ 
liam  "Weekly,  of  Ipswich,  viz.  “The  Good 
Master’s  Plea,  and  the  Evil  Servant’s  Ca¬ 
vil,”  12mo.  He  is  in  possession  of  a  very 
imperfect  copy  of  the  work,  which  is  with¬ 
out  the  title-page  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  introduction ;  and  from  its  mutilated 
state  is  only  able  to  collect  that  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  after  the  author’s  decease  by  his  three 
friends,  Mattheu'  Laicrence,  Robert  Stansbye, 
and  Isaac  Basil.  He  finds  also  from  MS.  ‘  ‘  Col¬ 
lections  relating  to  the  Town  of  Ipswich,’*^ 
that  Matt.  Lawrence  was  the  Town  Preacher  ; 
Rob.  Stansbye,  Rector  of  St.  Helen  ;  and 
Isaac  Basil,  liector  of  St.  Mary  at  Stoke. 

C.  informs  us,  “  that  there  has  been  lately 
found  an  iron  instrument  under  the  surface 
in  unbaring  the  rock  to  dig  stones  near  Sem- 
pringham  Abbey  Church  in  Lincolnshire,  on 
the  estate  of  Earl  Fortescue.  There  are  seven 
tines  (8§  inc.  long)  springing  from  a  solid 
base,  (of  4§  inches  in  length)  like  those  of 
a  hay-fork.  It  was  no  doubt  fitted  into  a 
wooden  shaft,  as  forks  are  now  used ;  but 
whether  the  points  where  sharp,  like  a  pin, 
or  barbed  as  a  dart,  time  hath  so  corroded 
their  ends,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  tell. 
The  use  of  it,  as  supposed,  was  for  fishing 
for  eels.” 

says,  “in  your  last  Magazine, 
p.  S42,  you  quote  from  Wadd’s  ‘Nugae 
Chirugicae,’  the  following  epigram,  which 
Mr.  W.  attributes  toCordus  : 

Tres  medicus  f^icies  habfi;  unam  quaniio  rogAtur 
Angelicani ;  mox  cst,  tutu  juvat,  ipse  13cua. 

Post  ubi  curalo,  poscit  sua  prteniia,  niorbo, 
Horiidus  appaiet,  icnibilisque  Salhau. 

I  know  not  on  what  authority  this  epigram 
is  given ;  but  in  the  ‘  Nugse  Venales,’  print¬ 
ed  in  1720,  1  find  the  following  among  the 
‘  Crepundia  Poetica,’  p.  820. 

.Slsculapius  Tnfiotis. 
lutr-antis  Medici  facies  Ites  esse  videutur 
.‘Egrolanti  ;  liouiiuis,  Darmonis,  atquc  Dei. 
Quani  pnmum  accessit  Mcdicus  dixilquc  salotum, 
Eu  Deus,  aui  custos  Angelas,  a;gcr  ait ; 

Cum  niorbuui  Mcdiciua  fugaverit,  ecce  homo,  cU- 
met, 

Cum  poscit  Medicus  prsemia,  vade,  Satan. 
Which  of  these  is  the  genuine  Epigram 
P.  449.  The  Lines  to  Lord  Byron  on 
having  converted  a  Human  Skull  to  the 
purpose  of  a  Goblet,  were  not  written  by 
T.  Moore,  esq.  but  by  W.  H.  Sterndale, 
who  is  now  in  Bengal,  and  were  first  in¬ 
serted  anonymously  in  the  Sheffield  “  Iris.’* 
In  the  first  line  of  the  stanzas  alluded  to, 
for  trim  read  rim. 
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Battle  of  Trafalgar. — Bombay  Church, 


Mr.  Urban,  JuneX. 

PRESENT  you  with  a  very  inte¬ 
resting  document;  and  am  of 
opinion,  that  the  respect  and  veneration 
we  bear  our  late,  as  well  as  present 
Sovereign,  will  exj^erience  no  diminu¬ 
tion  from  the  instance  of  Royal  Con¬ 
cern  the  following  Extract  expresses, 
upon  an  event  in  which  the  national 
feeling  and  pride  were  so  deeply  en¬ 
gaged.  A  beautiful  copy  of  this  Ex¬ 
tract  on  vellum  was  made  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Emma  Lady  Hamilton,  for 
the  Queen  of  Napjes.  VV  .  P. 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Sir  Herbert 
Taylor^  to  JVilliam  Marsden,  Esq. 
dated  Windsor^  ’)th  November,  1805. 

**  His  Majesty  has  commanded  me 
to  express  in  the  strongest  terms,  his 
feelings  of  approbation  of  every  part  of 
the  conduct  of  his  gallant  fleet,  whose 
glorious  and  meritorious  exertions  are 
made  yet  more  conspicuous,  if  possible, 
by  the  details  of  the  opjiosition  and 
difficulties  which  it  had  to  encounter, 
both  during  and  subsequent  to  the  glo¬ 
rious  action,  and  by  the  intrepidity  and 
skill  with  which  they  were  overcome. 

**  Every  tribute  of  praise  appears  to 
his  Majesty  due  to  Lord  Nelson,  whose 
loss  lie  never  can  sulRciently  regret. 
But  his  Majesty  considers  it  very  for¬ 
tunate  that  the  command  (under  cir- 
I  cumstances  so  critical)  should  have  de¬ 
volved  upon  an  officer  of  such  consum¬ 
mate  valour,  judgment,  and  skill  as 
Admiral  Collingwood  has  proved  him¬ 
self  to  be ;  every  part  of  w^hose  con- 
■  duct  he  considers  as  deserving  of  his 
i  entire  approbation  and  admiration. 

I  The  feeling  manner  in  which  he  has 
!  described  the  events  of  that  great  cUiy, 

I  and  those  subsequent,  and  the  modesiy 
with  which  he  speaks  of  himself,  whilst 
he  does  justice  in  terms  so  elegant  and 


so  ample  to  the  meritorious  exertions 
ot  the  gallant  olEcers  and  men  under 
his  command,  ha\e  also  proved  ex¬ 
tremely  satisfactory  to  the  King.’^ 

- ^ - 

Church  of  St. Thomas  at  Bombay. 

Dr.  FRYER  in  his  Travels,  pub¬ 
lished  in  folio,  1698,  pp.  66, 
67 ,  has  the  following  passages  respect¬ 
ing  Bombay,  as  it  was  in  the  year  1672 
or  1673. 

“  At  the  end  of  the  town,  looking  into 
the  field,  where  cows  and  buffaloes  graze, 
the  Portugals  have  a  pretty  house  and 
church,  with  orchards  of  Indian  fruit  ad¬ 
joining.  The  English  have  only  a  burying- 
place,  called  Mendam’s  Point,  from  the 
first  man’s  name  there  interred,  where  are 
some  few  tombs  that  make  a  pretty  shttw  at 
entering  the  Haven;  but  neither  Church 
or  Hospital ;  both  which  are  mightily  to  be 
desired.” 

The  earliest  notice  of  the  erection  of 
an  English  Church  is  to  be  found  in 
Hamilton,  (vol.l.  p.  187,)  in  a  passage 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
penned  with  his  usual  candour.  It  is 
as  follows. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  Company  was  at 
much  charge  in  building  of  forts,  they  had 
no  thoughts  of  building  a  church  for  many 
years  after ;  Sir  George  Oxendon  began  to 
build  one,  and  charitable  collections  were 
gathered  for  that  use ;  but  when  Sir  George 
died,  piety  grew  sick,  and  the  building  of 
churches  was  grown  unfashionable.  In¬ 
deed  it  was  a  long  while  before  the  island 
had  people  enough  to  fill  a  chapel  that  was 
in  the  fort,  for  as  fast  as  recruits  came  from 
Britain,  they  died  in  Bombay,  which  got 
the  island  a  bad  name.” 

The  chapel  in  the  fort  here  referred 
to,  was  erected  and  fitted  up  by  the 
East  India  Conipany  about  the  year 
1()6'6,  It  was  not  a  detached  edifice, 

but 
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but  an  apartment  In  the  public  build¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Cobbe  represents  it  as  **  two 
upper-rooms  beat  into  one,  unsuitable 
and  inadequate  in  such  a  place  for  the 
]mblic  worship  of  God,  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England.’’ 
But  the  acknowledged  unhcalihiness 
of  Bombay  furnishes  a  sufKcient  rea¬ 
son  why  the  erection  of  a  Church 
was  not  thought  of  earlier  than  about 
1()74,  in  which  year  President  Aun- 
gier  came  into  possession  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  early  in  the  following 
year  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
edifice. 

This  gentleman  dying  in  lh82,  be¬ 
queathed  a  considerable  legacy  towards 
its  completion  :  but  there  is  great  reason 
to  doubt  whether  it  was  ever  received 
from  the  administrators  of  his  estate. 
Immediately  upon  the  project  being 
niadekuown  to  theCornpany,  they  con¬ 
tributed  1000  rupees,  with  the  promise 
of  a  further  contribution  of  iOOO  ru¬ 
pees,  to  be  paid  upon  the  completion  of 
the  edifice.  Hamilton,  in  vol.  I.  page 
1S7,  has  given  the  following  statement 
of  the  cause  of  the  interruption  of  the 
work,  which  immediately  followed  the 
decease  of  President  Aungier.  “There 
were  reckoned  qbovc  6,000/.  had 
been  gathered  towards  building  the 
church,  but  8jr  John  Child,  when 
he  came  to  reign  in  Bombay  (which 
was  in  the  year  lf)82,)  converted 
the  money  to  his  own  use,  and  ne¬ 
ver  more  was  heard  of  it.  The  walls 
were  built  by  his  predecessor  to  five 
yards  high,  and  so  it  continued  till  the 
year  1715.” 

In  that  year  a  great  and  successful 
effort  was  made  to  perfect  this  work, 
the  execution  of  wliich  had  been  so 
long  delayed  ;  and  it  was  eventually 
accomplished  by  the  exertions  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Cobbe,  the  Company’s 
Chaplain  at  the  Presidency.  From 
his  statement,  furnished  many  years 
afterwards  to  the  “  Society  for  pro¬ 
moting  Christian  Knowledge,”  and 
printed  by  them,  the  following  par¬ 
ticulars  may  be  collected.  Mr.  Cobbe 
preached  a  sermon  before  the  Go¬ 
vernor  and  principal  Pairopeaus  on 
the  morning  of  .lane  ly,  1715,  it 
being  the  first  Sunday  after  Trinity, 
in  which  he  strongly  Inculcated  the 
duty  of  providing  a  suitable  place  for 
tlie  public  worship  of  (iorl.  His  text 
was  2  Samuel  chajK  vii,  verses  1,  2, 
3.  After  sermon  he  waited  on  the 
Governor,  the  Hon.  William  Aisla- 


[June, 

bic,  at  his  lodgings  in  the  fort,  who 
expressed  a  hearty  concurrence  in  the 

object  of  his  morning’s  discourse, 
and  directed  him  to  procure  a  hook,” 
and  open  therein  an  account  of  sub¬ 
scriptions  towards  a  new  (>hurch. 
With  a  view  to  obtain  funds  sulFi- 
ciently  ample,  Mr.  Cobbe  also  address¬ 
ed  letters  to  the  other  presidencies  and 
settlements  of  the  Company,  and  the 
answers  which  he  received  were  in  ge¬ 
neral  so  satisfactory,  that  a  committee 
or  trust  was  immediately  formed,  and 
the  first  stone  towards  the  completion 
of  the  fabric  was  laid  by  the  Worship¬ 
ful  Stephen  Strutt,  esq.  Deputy  (jover- 
nor  oil  the  18lh  Nov.  (17I6.)  The 
trustees  to  whose  care  the  execution  of 
this  woik  was  committed,  were  the 
Governor,  Messrs.  Lawrence  Parker, 
Stephen  Strutt,  John  Clapliam,  Ber¬ 
nard  Wyche,  John  Hope,  and  the  Rev. 
Richard  C’obhe,  the  Ciiaplain. 

On  Christmas-day,  17 18,  the  edifice 
heingcomplcted,and  the  then  President 
and  Governor,  Charles  Booiie,  esq. 
having  given  orders  for  the  opening  of 
the  Church,  they  were  executed  in  the 
following  uiapner  as  narrated  by  Mr. 
Cobbe,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adam,  Chief 
of  Callicut  and  Telhchorry. 

“On  Christmas-day  last,  1718,  the  Go¬ 
vernor  and  (‘puncil,  attended  by  the  free 
Mercliants,  Military,  &c.  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  proceeding  from  the  Fort  in  great 
order  to  the  Church,  ami  apjiroaching  the 
great  door  at  the  West  end,  were  met  by 
the  Chaplain  in  his  proper  habit,  and  in¬ 
troduced  repeating  the  twenty-fourth  psabn 
with  the  Gloria  Patri.  Tlie  Church  was 
dressed  with  palm  branches  and  plan  tin  tree?, 
the  pillars  adorned  with  wreaths  of  greens, 
and  the  double  crosses  over  the  arches 
looked  like  so  many  stars  in  the  firmament. 
Service  began,  as  usual,  on  Christmas-day, 
but  with  this  additional  satisfaction,  the 
making  a  new  Christian  the  same  day  in  our 
new  Church ;  a  good  omen,  I  hope,  of  a 
future  increase.  The  Governor,  Mrs.  Park¬ 
er,  and  Mrs.  Crommelin,  stood  gossips,  who 
came  down  to  the  font  in  time  of  divine  ser¬ 
vice,  where  tlie  child  was  baptised  according 
to  order,  by  the  name  of  Susannah;  a  wholo 
crowd  of  black  people  standing  roundabout, 
Rammagee  and  all  his  caste,  who  were  so  well 
pleased  with  the  decency  and  regularity  of 
our  way  of  worship,  that  they  stood  it  out 
the  whole  service.  Sermon  ended,  Isaiah 
Ixi.  7,  the  Governor,  Stc.  Council  and  La¬ 
dies,  repaired  to  tlie  vestry,  where  having 
drunk  success  to  the  new  Church  in  a  glass 
of  sack,  the  whole  town  returned  to  the 
Governor’s  lodgings  witliin  the  fort,  where 
w’as  a  splendid  entertainment,  wine  and  nm 

sir,' 
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sic,  and  abundance  of  good  cheer.  After 
dinner  the  Governor  began  Church  and 
King,  according  to  custom;  but  upon  this 
occasion  an  additional  compliment  of  21 
great  guns  frovn  the  fort,  which  were  an¬ 
swered  by  the  European  ships  in  the  har¬ 
bour  ;  with  several  other  healths,  drinking 
and  firing  till  about  4  o’clock ;  and  lest  so 
good  an  opportunity  sliould  slip,  by  the  Go¬ 
vernor’s  leave  I  brought  in  the  subscription- 
book,  and  got  above  2,400  rupees  to  our 
Church,  of  which  the  Governor,  for  ex¬ 
ample’s  sake,  launched  out  1,000  rupees 
himself.  We  have  not  yet  quite  finished 
the  tower,  on  which  there  is  a  steeple  de¬ 
signed  to  be  built  and  raised,  in  order  for 
a  sea  mark,  as  liigh  as  we  can  tower  it. 

“As  to  the  Church  itself,  it  is  indeed  a 
structure  deservedly  admired  for  its  strength 
and  beauty,  neatness  and  uniformity,  but  more 
epj)ecially  for  its  echo,  the  roof  of  it  being 
arched  with  tlueo  regular,  arches  of  stone, 
supported  by  two  rows  of  pillars  and  pillasters 
on  each  side,  with  a  largo  semi-dome  at  the 
East  end  to  receive  the  communion-table, 
like  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  London,  ascending 
by  three  steps,  and  a  rail  to  separate  it 
from  the  body  of  the  Church.  Its  situa¬ 
tion  is  very  commodious,  in  the  midst  of 
the  inhabitants,  within  tlie  town-  wall,  and 
at  a  due  distance  from  the  fort, 

“  As  to  its  extent,  it  is  larger  than  either 
of  the  English  Churches  at  Madras  or  Ben¬ 
gal,  or  any  of  the  Portuguese  Churches 
here ;  suitable  in  some  measure  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  our  royal  settlement,  and  big  enough 
for  a  Cathedral.” 

The  total  amount  of  subscriptions 
obtained  towards  the  accomplishment 
of  this  work  between  July  1,  1715, 
and  Whitsunday  1720,  w'as  43,993  rn- 
ees,  or  5,499?.  3  of  which  the  East 
ndia  Company  contributed  10,000 
rupees;  the  Chaplain,  Mr.  Coube, 
1,000  rupees;  Governor  Aungier,  800 
rupees;  Governor  Boone  1,000  rupees, 
and  the  principal  servants  at  Bombay 
and  the  other  settlements,  according 
to  their  respective  means.  The  East  In¬ 
dia  Company,  in  addition  to  their  pe¬ 
cuniary  contributions,  gave  a  good  ring 
of  bells,  a  font,  two  branches  of  brass 
candlesticks,  and  tables  in  brass,  with 
the  Creed,  Lord’s  Prayer,  and  Ten 
Commandments  ^^ngraved  thereon, 
with  two  other  tables  for  lists  of  be¬ 
nefactions  to  the  Church. 

The  scheme  of  daily  service  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Chaplain,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Governor  for  the  Church  of 
Bombay,  was  as  fol low's. 

]\Iornin^  and  Evening  Prayers  at 
8  and  4  o’clock  every  day  throughout 
the  vear, 


^  Sermon  at  Church  every  Sunday, 
Christmas-day,  Ascension-day,  Ash- 
w'ednesday,  Good  Friday,  Fifth  of  No¬ 
vember,  Thirtieth  of  January,  Twenty- 
ninth  of  May,  and  the  King’s  Acces¬ 
sion. 

at  Church.  The  first  Sun¬ 
day  in  every  month,  Christmas-day, 
Easter-day,  and  Whitsunday. 

Catechizing  At  Church.  All  Sundays, 
Holidays,  and  Litany-days  in  the  even- 

ing- 

As  a  part  of  the  daily-service,  it  was 
resolved  to  adopt  the  following  “prayer 
for  the  Honourable  and  united  Com- 

nof  Merchants  of  England  trading 
e  East  Indies,’’  which  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Bishop  of  London  in  1698,  to  be 
used  in  the  Company’s  factories  abroad. 

“  O  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Lord 
God,  thou  art  the  sovereign  preserver  of 
all  that  trust  in  thee,  and  the  autlior  of  all 
spiritual  and  temporal  blessings ;  let  thy 
grace,  we  most  humbly  beseech  thee,  be 
always  present  with  thy  servants  the  United 
Company  of  Merchants  of  England  trading 
to  the  East  Indies.  Compass  them  with 
thy  favour  as  with  a  shield,  prosper  them 
in  all  their  public  undertakings,  and  make 
them  successful  in  all  their  affairs,  both  by 
sea  and  land.  Grant  that  they  may  prove 
a  common  blessing,  by  the  increase  of  ho¬ 
nour,  wealth,  and  power,  to  our  native 
country.  Give  us  and  all  thy  servants,  whom 
thy  Providence  has  placed  in  these  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  grace  to  discharge  our 
several  duties,  with  piety  towards  thee  our 
God,  loyalty  towards  our  King,  fidelity  and 
diligence  towards  them  by  whom  we  are 
employed,  kindness  and  love  towards  one 
another,  and  sincere  charity  towards  all  men. 
That  we,  adorning  the  gospel  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  in  all  things,  these  Indian  na¬ 
tions,  among  whom  we  dwell,  beholding  our 
good  works,  may  be  won  over  thereby  to 
love  our  most  holy  religion,  and  glorify  thee 
our  Father  which  art  in  heaven.  All  this 
we  beg  for  the  sake  of  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  to  whom  with  Thee,  and  the  bless¬ 
ed  Spirit,  be  ascribed  all  honour,  praise, 
and  dominion,  both  now  and  for  evermore. 
Amen.” 

It  was  also  judged  to  be  proper,  as  a 
perpetual  iiieinorial  of  the  liberality  of 
the  benefactors  to  this  edifice,  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  adopt  the  following  clause  as 
a  part  of  the  Litany  to  be  read  in  it. 

“  Finally,  let  us  praise  God  for  the  glorious 
examples  of  the  Apostles,  Prophets,  Saints, 
Martyr.s,  and  Confessors,  and  for  all  other 
holy  persons  departed  this  life  in  the  true 
faith  and  fear  of  Christ.  Men  and  women 

famous 
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famous  in  their  generation,  such  as  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  United  Company  of  Merchants  of 
England  trading  to  the  East  Indies ;  the 
Hon.  Wra.  Alslabie,  esq.  and  the  Hon. 
Chas.  Boone,  esq.  the  late  and  present  Go¬ 
vernors  of  this  place ;  the  Hon.  Robert 
Hedges,  esq.  late  President  of  Bengal  ;  Mr. 
Ephrara  Bcndall ;  the  Worshipful  Stephen 
Strutt,  esq. ;  the  Worshipful  Bernard  Wyche, 
esq.;  Capt.  Jas.  Hanmer;  Mr.  John  Hill; 
Mr.  Michael  Gray;  Mr.  Thomas  Wilsherej 
the  Worshipful  Laurence  Parker,  esq.  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Parker,  his  wife  ;  the  Right  Wor¬ 
shipful  Francis  Coppin,  esq.  ;  the  Right 
Worshipful  Arthur  Beavis,  esq. ;  Mr.  James 
Peachy ;  Mr.  George  Bowcher,  for  his  re¬ 
peated  contributions  ;  Mr.  M.  A.  Cromme- 
lin  ;  Mr.  John  Hope;  Capt.  Daniel  Small ; 
Mr.  Henry  Sheffield ;  Mr.  Samuel  Annes- 
ley  ;  Mr.  Warner  Cuddon  ;  Mr.  John  Clap- 
ham  ;  John  Curtis,  junior;  Mr.  George 
Wyche ;  Mr.  Henry  Frarikland  ;  the  Wor¬ 
shipful  Robert  Adams,  esq. ;  Mr.  Samuel 
John  Bennett;  Mr.  B}acket  Midford;  Mr. 
Chas.  Boddam  ;  Mr,  John  Bernard;  the 
owners  of  the  ship  Sarum ;  the  owners  of 
the  ship  Anne  ;  Mr.  Walter  Brown  ;  Major 
Cornelius  Sodington  ;  Mr,  Richard  Waters; 
Capt.  Wentworth  George  Pitt;  Mr.  John 
Horne;  Capt.  Thomas  Boone ;  and  the  other 
especial  Benefactors  of  this  Church,  for  whom 
ye  ought  to  bless  God,  beseeching  him  to 
give  us  grace  to  follow  their  good  and  pious 
examples,  that  we,  together  with  them,  may 
be  made  partakers  of  his  heavenly  kingdom  ; 
remembering  always  to  conclude  with  the 
Lord’s  Prayer,  after  this  most  perfect  form 
and  manner,  saying,  Our  Father,”  &c. 

The  persons  whose  names  are  s]3eci- 
fied  in  the  above  Litany  w’ere  subscrib¬ 
ers  of  200  rupees  and  upwards ;  those 
whose  contributions  w’ere  of  a  smaller 
amount,  are  included  in  the  general 
designation  “  other  especial  benefac¬ 
tors.’^  Perhaps  it  will  have  appeared 
to  some  of  your  readers  as  not  the 
least  curious  part  of  this  Litany  that  it 
enumerates  among  holy  persons  “  de¬ 
parted  this  life  in  the  true  faith  and 
fear  of  Christ,’  and  for  whose  past 
existence  the  congregation  was  to  bless 
God,  **  the  Honourable  United  Com¬ 
pany  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East 
Indies.’’  And  by  some  it  may  be  deemed 
miraculous  that  long  subsequent  to  the 
introduction  of  this  form,  and  during 
the  years  in  which  it  has  been  from 
time  to  time  gravely  and  audibly  re¬ 
hearsed  in  Bombay  Church,  that  same 
Company  has  added  India  to  the 
British  h>mpire,  and  raised  itself  to  a 
state  of  {)Ower  and  wealth,  not  less 
miraculous. 


[Jun«, 

It  appears  from  the  letters  of  Mr. 
Cobbe,  that  the  population  of  Bom¬ 
bay  amounted  at  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  the  English  Church:  to 
about  16,000  souls,  consisting,  besides 
the  English  Settlers,  of  Mahomedans, 
Hindoos,  Portuguese,  and  Cooley 
Christians.  The  Portuguese  had  five 
Churches  in  Bombay,  and  upheld  the 
public  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith 
with  great  zeal  by  processions  and 
other  demonstrations  of  their  ))eculiar 
tenets,  to  which  their  proximity  to 
Goa  enabled  them  to  give  an  impos¬ 
ing  efiect ;  they  were  of  course  not  a 
little  scandalised  at  ihe  catechisms, 
and  books  of  short  instruction,  hut 
more  particularly  the  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  the  English  Cliap- 
lain  distributed  at  the  opening  of  his 
Church.  The  latter,  as  usual,  they 
would  not  allow  to  be  a  true  version: 
but  the  government  of  the  place  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  all  ex¬ 
pressions  of  dissatisfaction  were  con¬ 
fined,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  many  wise 
and  good  men,  they  ought  ever  to  be, 
to  argument  and  remonstrance,  and 
it  may  be  fairly  assumed,  when  so  re¬ 
stricted,  produced  a  result  favourable 
to  the  interests  of  truth. 

From  several  passages  in  Mr.  Cohbe’s 
Letters,  itappears  thatheconsidered  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  not  only 
as  a  means  of  upholding,  but  of  pro¬ 
pagating  Christianity  in  India.  In 
nis  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London, 
he  apologizes  for  some  want  of  ca¬ 
nonical  order  in  his;  Church,  and  ex¬ 
presses  a  hops 'that  when  it  shall  be 
finished,  “a  greater  door,  and  more  ef¬ 
fectual,  w'ill  be  opened  towards  propa¬ 
gating,  as  well  os  preserving,  the  esta¬ 
blished  doctrine  of  our  faith  and  in 
the  preface  to  his.  sermon  he  observes, 

“  I  ventured  to  propose  the  building  of 
a  Church  for  God’s  honour  and  service;  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  that  all  the  island  might  see  we  had 
some  religion  among  us,  and  that  the  Hea¬ 
thens,  and  Mahometans,  and  Papists  round 
about  us,  might  in  time  be  brought  over  as 
converts  to  our  profession.” 

The  following  is  an  ichnography  of 
the  Church,  copied  from  an  original 
engraving  of  the  year  1766.  It  shews, 
the  mode  of  its  fitting  up,  with  a  view' 
to  the  accommodation  of  the  dlfteyent 
ranks  and  classes  of  the  Company^.s 
vants. 

BOMB.AV  . 
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BOMBAY  CHURCH,  OPENED  CHRISTMAS  171 8. 


(Length  170  feet;  width  70  feet.) 


Pulpit  and  reading-desk.  2.  Clerk.  3.  Governor’s  pew.  4.  Council.  5.  Coun¬ 
cil  Ladles  and  whose  husbands  have  been  of  Council.  6'.  Lieuts.  of  Grabs,  Council  Mates. 
7.  Capts.  of  Grabs,  Council  Capts.  8.  Been  of  Council.  European  Captains.  Supercargoes. 
Free  Merchants.  9.  Factors  aud  Docts.  Mat.  1 0.  Senior  Merchants.  Physician.  11,12. 
Writers.  1.3.  Conamlssioned  Officers,  and  Gunner.  14.  Com.  Officers  Wives,  and 
Gunner’s  Wife.  15.  Senior  Merchants’ Wives.  Supercargoes’ Wives.  Free  Merchants* 
Wives.  16.  Strangers.  17.  Inhabitants.  18.  Housekeepers.  19.  Inferior  Women. 
20.  Troop  and  Guards.  21.  Serjeants.  22.  Corporals.  23,  24.  Soldiers.  25.  Gun¬ 
room  Crew.  26.  Altar.  27,  28.  Rails.  29.  Steps.  SO.  Font.  31,  Vestry,  in  the* 
North-west  angle,  which  was  occasionally  occupied  as  a  school-room  by  the  charity-chil¬ 
dren.  32.  Belfry.  33.  Library,  in  the  South-west  angle.  For  the  supply  of  this  library, 
the  Court  of  Directors  have  made  frequent  presents  of  books. 

This 


468  St.  George  s  Circus. - 

Tills  edifice  underwent  no  material 
change  for  nearly  acenturyafter  its  com¬ 
pletion.  During  that  period  it  remain¬ 
ed  without  episcopal  consecration:  hut 
at  length  ohlained  it  on  the  7th  of  July 
1816,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Calcutta  at  this  settlement,  on 
his  first  triennial  visitation  :  the  site  and 
edifice,  together  with  the  church-vard, 
having  heen  jireviously  enfranchised 
and  put  in  trust  for  public  worship 
according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Itnglish 
Church.  At  its  consecration  it  was 
designated  after  St.  Thomas,  the  Apos¬ 
tle  of  India.  The  rt^f  has  since  heen  co¬ 
vered  w'ith  lead,  instead  of  stucco,  the 
old  pews  and  seats  removed,  and  such 
an  improved  arrangement  of  sittings 
adopted  as  will  afford  accommodation 
for  a  much  larger 'congregation  than 
the  Church  would  jireviously  hold. 
The  church-yard,  or  burying-ground, 
has  still  more  recently  been  enlarged 
and  the  new  ground  consecrated  :  the 
whole  is  now  surrounded  with  a  neat 
iron  railing,  Thos.  Fisher, 


Saint  George’s  Circus. 

Mr.  Urban,  Wtst-sguarCy  June  3. 

HILE  the  Corporation  of  [. on- 
don,  with  a  laudable  exertion 
of  public  spirit,  are  making  various  and 
important  improvements  in  St.  George’s 
Fields,  allow  me  to  suggest  a  hint  re- 
^ectin^  what  is  called  “  St.  George' f> 
Circus.  — The  original  design  of  a 
grand  Circus — as  the  entrance  toward 
the  metrojiolis  from  the  numerous  roads 
in  different  directions,  all  concentring 
at  the  Obelisk — was  certainly  a  noble 
idea;  but,  unfortunately,  the  nature  of 
the  ground  renders  it  at  present  iiojios- 
sible  tojiroducea  conijilete  and  unques¬ 
tionable  Circus,  without  an  extension 
of  the  jilan  upon  wdiich  it  was  originally 
projected,  and  is  now  in  the  couise  of 
execution — The  inlets  are  so  many, 
and  so  wide,  that  the  buildings  must 
bear  a  very  inadequate  proportion  to 
the  vacant  spaces,  which  cannot  fail  to 
impair  the  general  effect,  while  they 
jiresent  little  more  than  the  nanie  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  corners,  to  remind  us 
that  a  Circus  was  actually  intended. — 
But  an  enlargement  of  the  original  de¬ 
sign,  as  1  have  above  hinted — without 
any  alteration  of  what  has  already  been 
acco  III  I  dished — would  jiroduce  a  inag- 
nificentCircus — suchaCircus,as  would 
be  an  honor  to  the  British  Cajdtal — in 
short,  a  perfect  Nomparcil. 

The  addition  which  1  would  pro- 


‘ Free  and  Slave  Labour.  [J.une, 

pose,  is,  to  spread  across  all  the 

entrances  into  the  intended  Circus — 
two,  three,  four,  over  each — or  what¬ 
ever  number  might  come  nearest  to  the 
itlea  of  general  equality — and,  over 
these  arches,  to  construct  two  upper 
stories,  uniform.  In  front,  with  those  of 
the  buildings  already  erected. 

The  coup-d'ceil  through  those  arches 
w'ould,  even  at  present,  jiroducea  pleas¬ 
ing  effect,  which  would  be  still  further 
improved,  when  the  Borough  Road  is 
converted  (as  it  soon  will  be)  into  a 
noble,  continuousstreet:  and  the  Arches 
themselves,  with  their  sujierincumbent 
edifices,  would,  on  the  outside,  in  each 
case,  present  a  striking  imjjressive sjx*c- 
tacle  to  persons  approaching  the  Circus 
by  any  of  the  five  great  roads  which  it 
terminates. — Meahwhile,  an  important 
question  for  consideration,  would  be, 
whether  the  piers  between  the  arches 
should  be  of  such  breadth  as  to  admit, 
in  each,  a  shop,  connected  with  the 
apartments  abovc-^and  yielding  a  rent 
which  would  jjay  ample  interest  for 
the  sums  originally  exjiended  in  tlie 
erection.  ^ 

However  that  fxiint  might  he  deter¬ 
mined,  we  should,  w'hen  the  >vorks 
were  coiiijileled,  enjoy  the  ]>leasure  of 
contemjjlating,  not  a  nominal,  but  a 
real  Circus — a  grand  amphitheatre — 
jterfect  and  unbroken  above,  and  not 
disadvantageously  broken  below. 

Should  this  suggestion  ever  be  adopt¬ 
ed,  we  may  be  allowed  to  hojie  that 
the  Trustees  of  that  benevolent  insti¬ 
tution — the  School  J'or  the  indigent 
Blind — might  be  induced  to  consent 
to  an  alteration  of  its  front,  for  the  de¬ 
sirable  purjiose  of  obtaining  perfect 
uniformity.  I  am,  &g.  John -Carey. 
- 

Mr. Urban,  Jujie  \i). 

ITHOUT  trespassing  ujion  that 
s|)uce  ubich  your  Correspondent 
“  S.  D.”  (j-*.  42U)  has  corw^eciated  to 
Cromlechs  and  Cathedrals,  1  request 
that  you  will  afibrd  me  the  corner  of  a 
jtage  in  your  Magazine,  in  wdiich  1 
mav  rej)Iy  to  his  question,  by  assuring 
him  that  1  have  tricil  “  free-labour,'’ 
(although  jterhajvs  not  in  his  sense  of 
the  term)  and  do  most  decidedly  pre¬ 
fer  and  admire  it ;  and  that  1  hate  had 
not  a  little  acquaintance  with  its  0|>j)0- 
site,  “  the  labour  of  slaves,’’  the  result 
of  which  has  been  an  invincible  dis¬ 
taste  for  it ;  and  that  1  could  fill  one  of 
vour  mnnbers  with  facts  and  quotations 
illustrative  of  my  views-,  and  justifica¬ 
tions  of  mv  decision.  Thos.  Fisher. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  May  22. 

I^OU  have  lately  favoured  your 
JL  readers  with  some  interesting 
extracts  from  Mr.  Clarkson’s  valuable 
“  History  of  Richmond.”  I  now  send 
you  his  account  of  a  Monument  in  St. 
Alary’s  Church,  Richmond,  which  is 
ver)’  remarkable  for  its  antiquated  form, 
and  the  play  upon  the  words,  perpe¬ 
tually  alluding  to  the  name  of  Bowes 
in  the  inscription,  for  which  the  age 
in  which  it  was  erected  was  famous. 
'I'hat  part  of  the  inscription  relative  to 
J^ady  Hutton  w^as  composed  by  her 
husband,  and  the  rest  by  John  Jack- 
son,  the  then  Rector  of  Marske,  for¬ 
merly  Master  of  Richmond  Free 
Grammar  School.  This  illustrious 
couple  both  dying  in  Richmond,  at 
the  Friaragc,  were  buried  near  each 
other  in  the  chancel,  under  their  mo¬ 
nument. 

The  effigies  of  Sir  Timothy  and  his 
lady  are  placed  in  a  recess  in  the  wall, 
kneeling  on  embroidered  cushions, 
with  golden  tassels,  and  both  facing 
the  East,  wdth  hands  conjoined  and 
elevated  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  j  he 
in  the  dress  of  a  knight,  armed,  ex¬ 
cept  his  helmet  and  gauntlets,  a  sword 
by  his  side,  and  gilt  spurs  at  his  heels, 
w’ith  a  peaked  beard  and  lank  hair; 
she  in  a  loose  black  gown  or  mantle 
hanging  down  to  her  feet,  the  sleeves 
close  at  the  wrists,  a  large  quilled  frill 
about  her  neck,  her  hair  combed  back 
over  a  roll,  and  tied  behind  with  a 
golden  fillet ;  at  the  top  of  her  head  is 
a  small  oval  cap  of  lace  turned  over 
her  forehead  from  the  back  part  of  her 
neck.  Over  them  are  painted  the  arms 
of  Hutton;  Gules,  on  a  fess  between 
three  cushions  Argent,  tasseled  Or,  as 
many  fleurs-de-lis*  of  the  first;  impal¬ 
ing  Bowes,  Ermine,  three  long  bows 
bent  in  pale  Gules,  Facing  Sir  Ti¬ 
mothy  are  again  placed  his  arms,  and 


*  The  arms  upon  this  Monument  are 
somewhat  different  from  those  granted  the 
20th  of  July,  1684,  to  Matthew  Hutton, 
D.D.  then  Dean  of  York,  by  Sir  Gilbert 
DethIck,  Garter  King  of  Arms.  These 
were,  Gules,  upon  a  fess  between  three 
cushions,  tasseled  Or,  a  cross  huraettd  be¬ 
tween  two  fleurs-de-lis  of  the  first.  In  the 
grant,  Sir  Gilbert  describes  Dr.  Hutton  as 
descended  from  parents  sufficiently  famous 
or  illustrious  in  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
and  as  related  to  the  Huttons  of  Cambridge¬ 
shire  and  others  of  that  name  in  England. 

Gent,  Mag.  June  .1824. 
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thos<r  of  the  lady  behind  her.  Under 
the  parents  are  engraven  small  figures 
of  their  twelve  children  in  a  row, 
some  lying  in  swaddling  clothes,  and 
others  kneeling,  in  military,  ecclesias¬ 
tical,  and  female  dresses,  peculiar  to 
the  age  in  which  they  lived,  each  over 
its  own  inscri])tion.  Beneath  this  arc 
their  respective  arms,  according  to  the 
connections  which  they  formed  by 
marriage,  &c.  Round  the  whole  are 
placed  in  separate  situations  female 
figures,  emblematical  representations 
of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  with 
Fame  at  the  top  blowing  her  trumpet 
between  two  angels.  The  attitudes  of 
all  the  figures  are  graceful,  and  afford 
fine  specimens  of  monumental' sculp¬ 
ture,  which  reflect  great  credit  on  that 
age.  The  whole  is  in  fine  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  was  erected  by  their  eldest 
son  Matthew,  to  the  memory  of  his 
resj)ected  parents. 

Ihls  monument  is  j>laced  against 
the  South  wall,  near  ihe  Communion¬ 
table,  over  the  seats  where  the  offi¬ 


ciating  priests  sat  at  intervals  during 
the  solemnity  of  high  mass.  Only 
one  of  the  seats  is  remaining,  the  rest 
having  been  walled  up  on  wainscot- 
ting  the  walls  which  surround  the 
Communion-table.  The  inscription 
may  be  read  thus  : 


“Dora.  Timotheus  Hutton,  eques  Aura- 
•  tus  (filius  Reverendiss.  in  X’to  patrls  Mat- 
tbaei  *  Archiepi.  Eborum,  prsesulis  ob  acre 
judicium  et  morura  gravitatem,  inridendo 
hoc  elogio  decorati,  quod  dignus  esset,  ut 
praesideret  consilio  aecumenico)  hie  deposuit 
exuvias  suae  mortalitatis. 


“  Quoad  pietatem  et  religlonem,  uno 
verbo  patrissabat : 

Quoad  f^poau'Kojpixiptocv,  adeo  enituit  in 
blando  vultu  veneranda  raajestas,  ut  vere 
diceres  eum  ad  imaginera  Conditoris  coudi- 
tum  ; 

Quoad  opes,  fuerunt  illae  non  raptae,  im- 
mo  non  partae,  sed  relictae  ; 

Quoad  prolem,  felicissinius  fuit  tarn  iro- 
Xvrixvia  quam  evrtxvia  : 

Quoad  vitam,  beavit  eum  prae  caeteris 
trias  Ista,  hilaris  animus,  facundmn  os,  et 
mensa  hospitalis  ; 

Denique  quoad  mortem,  aBtxvtxaix  decu- 


*  Matthew  Hutton,  translated  from  Dur¬ 
ham  to  York  in  March  1595,  died  at  Bi- 
sbopthorpe,  Jan.  15,  16’05.  Sir  Timothy, 
his  son,  knighted  at  Whitehall,  Feb.  16, 
1605-6,  High  Sheriff  for  Yorkshire,  1606. 
W"e  have  seen  a  letter-  of  his,  as  Sheriff, 
dated  Aug.  8,  1606. 

buit 
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buit  hicsema*  X'ti,  eo  ip«o  die,  quoDom^^ 
nu8  resurrexerat,  anno  ultinwe*  patientia 
saneWrum,  1629. 

TiMOTHEiis  HtrrrON, 

T</M,71  ©tov  OV  T/yOf. 

Memoriae  sacrum  3^.  Ei.17ABETH& 
HuTTOjjf,  quae  habuit  pattern  perillustrem 
virum  D.  Georgium  Bowes  cle  Streatlam, 
rollltem  5  matrem  autem  Janam  Talbot 
praenobili  prosapla,  et  nunc  temporis  coraiti 
Saloplae  amltam,  Marltura  obtinult,  ge- 
nerosum  equltem,  dom.  Timotbeura  Hut¬ 
ton  de  Marske,  Richmondiae  Aldermannum, 
Rererendissimi  patris  I)i.  Mattbaei,  Arcbie- 
piacopi  Eborum,  filium  prlbrem  natn,  per 
quern  reliquit  post  se  speciosam  sane  pro- 
lem. 

Ne  vivara,  lector,  si  unquam  vlderim  fee- 
mlnam  vel  religione  erga  Deum,  vel  obser- 
vantlain  maritum,  vel  indulgentia  in  llberos, 
m^is  flagrantem. 

rlacidissime  in  domino  obdormivit  pridie 

Doralnicae  Palmarum,  anno  salutis  suae  1626. 

1 

Anima  hujus  Elizae  mox  abiit  ad  Elisium. 
Theca  aniroae  hlc  infra  secundum  X’ti  ad- 
ventum  exspectat. 

Coelestem  posoit  Deus  atris  nirbibus  arcuni. 
(Gen.  ix.  3.) 

Et  sic  non  irae  nuncius  Iris  erat  ; 

Siededit  ille  arcum  raihi,  fidum  pectus  Elizae, 
Tempora  si  fuerint  nubila  nostra  malis, 
Estque  pharetra  mihi,  calami  quoque  sunt 
mihi,  me  nam  (Ps.  cxxvli.  5,) 

Quinque  vocant  pueri  et  trina  puella  pa¬ 
ttern. 

Frangitur,  heu,  arcus,  remanent  taraen  octo 
sagittae, 

Quae  cor  transfigunt  patrio  amore  meum. 
Has,  Deus  alme,  bea,  precor,  illam  namque 
beasti. 

Sic  coelum  jungat  nos  societque  simul. 

Sic  defunctam  charam  suam  uxorem  deflevit 
Timotheus  Hutton.” 

At  the  East  side  of  this  part  of  the 
inscription  is  painted  a  bleeding  heart, 
ierced  by  twelve  arrows  and  a  broken 
ow. 

1.  Matthjeus. 

As  careful  mothers  do  to  sleeping  lay 
Tlieir  babes  that  would  too  long  the  wanton 
play, 

So  to  prevent  my  youth  s  approaching 
crimes. 

Nature,  my  nurse,  had  roe  to  bed  betimes. 

Nutricis  msae  felici  incuria, 

Citius  locor  cmlcsti  in  curia, 

Hinc  nulla  mihi  facta  est  injuria. 


*  This  mode  of  dating  was  then  much 
used.  Ben  Jenson  ridicules  it  in  his  Al- 
chymist. 


;  ;  9.  Jana. 

Vix  tibi,  Jana,  duos  concessum  est  oemew 
Janos,  ''ifl 

.Tam  vitae,  cocli  janua  jamque  patet. 

This  I  have  gainM  by  being  no  longer  liv’d. 
Scarce  sooner  set  to  sea  than  safe  arriv’d, 

3.  Eleanoha. 

I  liv’d,  I  dy’d,  yet  one  could  hardly  know 
I  dy’d  so  soon,  whether  I  liv’d  or  no  ; 

O  what  a  happy  thing  it  is  to  lie 
r  th’  nurse’s  arms  a  week  or  two,  and  die,” 

These  three  are  laid  in  swaddling 
clothes  over  their  respective  inscrip¬ 
tions  and  the  arms  of  Hutton.  All 
died  infants. 

4.  Bratrix*. 

Felici  nimium  tu  prole  beata  Beatrix, 

Tam  pia  tu  conjux,  quain  pia  mater  eras.  1 
Vitam  habuit  in  patientia. 

Mortem  In  desiderio.  > 

Arms :  Sable,  three  greyhounds 
courant  in  pale  Argent,  for  Maul(>* 
verer,  impaling  Hutton. 

5.  MATtHflEUSf. 

Num  morum  magis  aut  riummohira  tu  patris 
haeres, 

Clarus  tu  natus  magis,  an  pater  inclytus  ille 
Inclytus  ille  pater,  praeclarus  tu  quoque  na¬ 
tus, 

Pacis  amans,  et  justlciarius  aequus  uterque, 
Charus  et  ille  suis,  charus  et  ipse  tuis. 

Hutton’s  arms  impaling  those  of 
D’Arcy. 

6.  Francisca:!:. 

Pignus  amorls  halves  divini,  pignora  multa, 
Pignora  chara  tibi,  tu  mage  chara  Deo. 

Pes  in  terris, 

Spes  in  coelis. 

Arms :  Argent,  a  chevron  betvveei>- 
three  bugle  horns,  stringed  Sable,  for 
Dodsworth,  impaling  those  of  HuUony\ 

7.  Timotheus  §.  ■ 

Hoc  unura  (non  multa  peto)  da,  Christe, 

roganti. 

Hoc  unum  mihi  da,  Christe,  placere  tibi. 
Honorantes  me  honorabo,  1  Sam.  ii.  30, 

Hutton  impaling  Gules,  a  bezant. 


*  James  Mauleverer  of  Arncliffe,  and 
Beatrix  Hutton,  married  Nov.  27,  1613,  at 
Richmond, 

f  Matthew  Hutton  and  Barbara,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Conyers  D’Arcy,  knt.  Ibord 
Conyers,  married  at  Richmond,  April  22, 
1617. 

+  .I’ohn  Dodsworth  of  Thornton  Watlass 
and  Francisca  Hutton,  married  at  RioKmobd 
Dec.  26,  1615. — Parish  Register.  ,  \ 

§  Tunothy  Hutton  married  Tijfa^ar^#'' 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Benpet  pf  ifiwWy' 
near  Uxbridge,  born  Sepi,  22^  tloi^.hii-, 
ried  June  28,  1628.  '  ^ 

between 
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between  three  deini-lioncels  rampant 
Argent,  a  creaceut  for  difference,  for 
Benucl. 

8.  Philippus* * * §. 

Vixl  dum  volui,  volui  dual,  Christo,  volebas, 
Sic  nec  vita  mihi,  aioranec  acerba  fiiit. 
’Ejaoj  TO  Xpi<TTOt,  KCti  TO  avo^avtiv  Kjp- 

hos,  Phil.  i.  21. 

Hutton’s  arms  impaling  those  of 
Bowes. 

9.  JoHANNES-b. 

Sicut  avn  (praesul  fuit  hie  memoraiidus 
Eborum) 

Sint  et  odor  vitie  biblia  sacra  mihi. 

Praeco  non  praedo. 

Dispensator  non  dissipator. 

Hutton’s  arms  Impaling,  Ardent,  a 
fesse  (lancettde,  compon^,  Gules  and 
Sable,  between  three  mullets  of  the 
third,  for  More;  and  below  it,  a  Bible 
open,  with  “  odor  vilce'’  upon  it,  the 
crest  of  the  family. 

10.  ElizabethaJ. 

I  strive  to  tread  the  steps  my  parents  trod. 
This  is  my  aim,  humbly  to  walk  with  God. 
(]\IIc.  vi.  S.) 

Arms :  Argent,  three  cheveronels 
braced  in  base,  and  a  chief  Sable,  for 
Cliburne,  impaling  those  of  Hutton. 

11.  Thomas  §. 

Da  mihi,  Christe,  fidem,  bona  singula  sunt 
tua  dona, 

Hanc  auge  parlter  tu  mihi,  Christe,  datam, 
Dorainus  mens, 

Et  Deus  mens.  (John,  xx.  28.) 

Hutton’s  arms  only, 

12.  Anna.  • 

Into  this  world  as  strangers  to  an  inn. 

This  infeint  came  guest-wise,  where  when’t 
had  been, 

And  found  no  entertainment  worth  her  stay. 
She  only  broke  her  fast  and  went  away. 

A  child  in  swaddling  clothes,  and 
the  arms  of  Hutton. 

Pietas  Matthaei  Hutton,  Armigeri,  pri- 
mique  farailias,  monumentum  hoc  posult, 
non  in  vanam  gloriam,  sed  in  piam  memo- 
riam  beatorum  parentum  prolisque  eorum. 
Anno  Xfiaroyovias,  1639. 

In  the  parish  Register,  which  com¬ 
mences  in  the  year  1556,  is  this  ho¬ 

*  Philip  Hutton,  married  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Thomas,  fourth  son  of  Sir 
George  Bowes  of  Streatlam,  knt. — Marshal. 

•f  John  married  — ^ —  More  of  Atmore, 
a  Yorkshire  family ;  buried  Aug.  7,16  . 

+  Elizabeth  married  Edward  Cliburne  of 
Chburn,  CO.  Westmorland,  esq. 

§  Thomas  was  in  the  Six  Clerks’  Office, 
I^ndon;  buried  May  7,  164G 


nourable  memorandum  of  Sir  Ti¬ 
mothy:  ‘‘ Dominus  Timotheus  Hut¬ 
ton,  Miles,  cujusque  boni  amicus,  et 
patromis  fidelium  domini  Jesu  Christi 
ministrorum  candidissimus  et  benignis- 
simus,  quoad  corpus  humatus  fuit  sexto 
die  Apriiis,  I629.” 

This  is  not  the  only  complirncnt 
which  has  been  paid  to  him  ;  he  is 
described  by  Adrian  Carew  in  a  letter 
dated  July  27,  16O8,  “  as  a  man  niade 
up  of  d  ivine  wisedomc,  honour,  hu- 
manitie,  charitie,  and  one  in  whose 
rank  it  is  rare  to  find  y®  like  fox  true 
humilitle,  liumilitie  y®  fayre  ornar 
inent  of  all  grace  and  vertue*.” 

Yours,  &c.  Richmondiensis. 


Mr.  Urban-,  Fawley,  March  21. 

SINCE  modern  chemistry  has  made 
us  acquainted  with  pyroligneous 
acid,  may  we  not  presume  that  to 
have  been  the  acetum  with  which 
Hannibal  softened  the  Alps  ?  Is  not 
such  a  conjecture  strengthened  by  the 
first  part  of  the  story,  which  relates  to 
the  burning  of  a  great  pile  of  wood, 
from  which  alone  that  acid  is  formed, 
and  which  in  Petersburg,  when  it  was 
lighted  with  gas  from  wood,  formed 
the  residuum,  as  tar  forms  in  London. 
Supposing  acid  to  have  the  quality 
here  ascribed  to  it,  may  not  this  ac¬ 
count  for  the  quantity? 

The  seventh  verse  of  the  fifth  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  has 
long  been  a  stumbling  block,  and  the 
difficulty  has  been  to  discover  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  righteous  and  good, 
and  ayaSy. 

“  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  naan 
will  one  die,  yet  peradventure  for  a 
good  man  some  would  even  dare  to 
die.’’ 


MoXij  ri?  aTroSavu- 

rai  ya.^  tu  ayccOa  xa* 

roXpoi  aTTodoivciv. 

The  word  which  is  trans¬ 

lated  by  righteous,  can  only  refer  to 
such  righteousness  as  appertained  to 
law.  The  word  ayaOoj,  which  is 
translated  good,  is  a  word  of  most 
comprehensive  meaning;  good  taking 
that  shape  in  each  nation;  nay,  in 
each  class  of  that  nation  which  shall 
appear  to  that  nation  or  class  to  be 
good. 

St.  Paul,  whose  endeavour  was  to  he 


■. 


*  For  a  copy  of  his  will  sae  History  of 
Richmond,  (4to  edit.)  Append,  No.  xxiv. 
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all  things  to  aJl  men,  was  writing  to 
the  Romans,  amongst  whom  goodness 
in  its  most  exalted  sense  was  virtus^  or 
eonroge  of  body  and  mind  ;  and  if  we 
Can  find  ajcstOo?  to  mean  courageous, 
the  Gordian  knot  is  loosened. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Terpsichore 
of  Herodotus,  w’C  find  the  following 
passage ;  totj  ctyaO&Jv  Trf^i  rng 

IXiV^efiV?  yiv'jijxivuiv  ruv  Tlf^tyOiwy.  The 
men  who  were  good  for  liberty  must 
have  been  have  and  hold.  Speaking 
then  to  a  Roman  convert  who  might 
expect  to  suHer  martyrdom,  and  wish 
to  know  why,  St.  Paul  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  mean,  that  for  a  man  who  is 
d^Kaioc,  or  righteous  according  to  the 
law  (which  was  in  his  opinion  an  in¬ 
ferior  excellence'),  scarcely  will  a  Ro¬ 
man  die ;  but  for  one  who  is  ayaGo?, 
brave,  peradventure  such  an  one  will 
dare  to  die;  in  which  latter  sentence 
the  word  dare,  may  add  inten¬ 

sity  to  the  signification.  And  as  /xoXt? 
in  the  first  sentence  evinces  the  reluc¬ 
tance  to  die,  'ra%a  in  the  second  testi¬ 
fies  the  readiness  or  even  willingness 
to  return  courage  for  courage,  bravery 
for  bravery. 

If  this  explanation  can  satisfy  the 
mind  of  any  anxious  and  humble 
reader  of  the  Epistles,  it  will  abun¬ 
dantly  gratify  your  obedient  servant, 

Charles  R.  Fanshawe. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  3. 

Deeply  impressed  as  I  am  with 
the  feeling  that  the  service  of 
God  claims  the  most  serious  regard  of 
all  devout  Christians,  and  sincerely 
desirous  to  witness  a  more  consistent 
display  of  devotional  decorum  in  the 
Established  Church,  to  whose  tenets 
and  forms  I  am  conscientiously  at¬ 
tached,  I  am  induced,  through  the 
medium  of  your  pages,  to  reouest  the 
serious  attention  of  your  readers  to  a 
subject  which  deserves  an  advocate 
more  able  than  myself  to  do  it  justice. 
More  especially  I  would  interest  the 
Clergy  in  a  cause  which  I  should 
dishonour  by  calling  mine;  it  is  in 
their  power,  and  I  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit  it  is  their  province,  to  eradicate 
the  evil  which  I  am  introducing  to 
your  notice  ;  namely,  the  disregard  of 
the  directions  prescribed  for  devotion  in 
the  House  of  God,  when  we  are  assem¬ 
bled  there  Jot  his  public  worship. 

The  author  of  the  “Tales  of  the 
Genii,”  a  work  to  w  hich  I  ni?'y  with- 


I 

out  impropriely  allude,  because,  tho’ 
a  work  of  fiction,  its  end  and  aim  is 
to  advance  the  cadse  of '‘moral  trerth,^*' 
has  j>ut  into  the  mouth  of  Horam,  the 
son  of  Asmar,  a  satire  so  severe,  tiiat 
its  justice  must  be  felt,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  picture  so  faithfdl,  that 
its  truth  must  be  acknowledged. 

“  In  the  East  (says  he)  we  fall  low  l)efore 
Alla;  we  are  earnest  in  our  petitions;  but  in 
Europe  Christians  seem  as  unconcerned  in 
the  temple  as  in  their  houses  of  refresh¬ 
ment,  and  often  as  loquacious  and  familiar. 
But  this  I  have  observed  more  frequent  in 
England  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world. 

“  Indeed  the  English  behave  as  though 
they  were  wiser  than  the  God  they  pretend 
to  worship ;  they  attend  him  with  great  in¬ 
difference  ;  and  if  the  face  is  an  index  of  the 
mind,  a  bye-stander  may  perceive  that  when 
they  meet  together  to  worship  their  Deity, 
they  think  of  every  thing  but  religion. 
Perhaps  a  variety  of  attitudes  is,  amongst 
Christians,  a  mark  of  the  highest  adoration  ; 
if  so,  the  English  are  the  most  meritorious 
devotees  I  ever  beheld:  some  are  sitting, 
some  are  standing,  some  are  lolling,  some 
are  yawning,  some  are  even  sleeping;  and 
all  these  varieties  are  to  be  met  with  in  the 
same  part  of  their  worship;  so  that  a 
stranger  would  imagine  tliat  there  was  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  Chris¬ 
tians,  even  in  the  same  church,  which  was 
the  most  decent  and  becoming  posture  for  a 
sinner  to  use  before  a  God  of  purity.” 

The  author  (the  Rev.  James  Ridley) 
was  a  Clergyman  of  the  Plstablishmeiu, 
and  must  have  deeply  felt  the  evil 
w'hich  he  makes  Horam  the  medimn 
of  exposing.  The  sentiments  so  beau¬ 
tifully  expressed,  so  nearly  coincide 
with  my  own,  that  they  leave  me  rm- 
thing  to  add  to  put  you  in  possession 
of  the  object  of  this  address.  But  it 
remains  for  me  most  earnestly  yet  re¬ 
spectfully  to  call  on  the  Ministers  of 
our  Church,  w'hose  office  it  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  by  every  means  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  purity  of  his  puUic  wor¬ 
ship,  to  enforce,  by  their  exhortations, 
uniform  consistency  and  devotional  pro¬ 
priety,  and  consequently  strict  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Church.  The  directions  when  to 
kneel,  when  to  stand,  &c.  if  persua¬ 
sively  and  frequently  enforced,  would, 
we  might  hope,  be  attended  to :  the 
effect  of  order  is  not  onlj  beautiful, 
but  highly  essential  to  impress  the 
mind  with  sublimity. — How  can  the 
soul’s  aspirations  lie  fervent  in  the 
midst  of  confusion  and  irrcgul^irity  ? 

When 
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When  we  approach  God  iu  supplica¬ 
tion  and  prayer,  can  we  put  on  too 
much  humility?  And  ought  not  a 
spontaneous  feeling  to  actuate  all  the 
congregation?  In  prayer,  then,  all 
ought  to  kneel.  And  when  we  are 
lifting  up  our  voices  in  praise,  does  it 
appear  decent  that  caprice  should  di¬ 
rect  the  choice  of  position?  Should 
sloth  or  enmii  be  suflered  to  invade  the 
temple  of  .Teiiovah?  May  we  so 
serve  an  earthly  master?  Surely  all 
ought  to  arise  and  stand  up  in  his 
presence,  when  we  are  enjoying  such 
a  privilege.  Let  none  presume  to  say 
these  are  trifling  matters; — that  the 
heart  has  no  share  in  them.  I  con¬ 
tend  that  the  fervour  of  devotion  may 
be  very  materially  influenced  by  them; 
and  if  they  are  conscientiously,  and 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  attended  to,  they 
cannot  but  be  acceptable  in  the  sight 
of  God.  On  the  contrary,  a  lax  ob¬ 
servance  of  religious  forms  engenders, 
first  indifference,  next  apathy;  for 
these  there  should  be  no  place  in  the 
House  of  God. — God  alone  can  judge 
of  the  purity  of  the  sacrifice  ;  but  the 
refuge  which  is  now  so  general,  in  a 
sort  of  ad  libitum  observance  of  the 
prescribed  forms  of  external  behaviour, 
would  cease  to  exist. — If  parents  could 
be  induced  to  set  a  proper  example  to 
their  children, — the  rich  to  the  poor, 
— masters  to  servants,  the  effect  would 
be  that  which  all  true  and  sincere 
members  of  the  Church  must  desire. 
The  object  proposed  is  not  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  day,  but  it  may  be  accom¬ 
plished. 

I  now  leave  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  those  whose  duty  to  their 
great  Master  calls  them  to  every  work 
that  may  promote  his  glory,  and  the 
service  of  nis  Temple.  J.  VV. 


Dissertation  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Domestic  Architecture,  iS^c.* 

By  the  late  Bev.  Dr.  T.  D.  Whitaker. 

GENERAL  history  of  English 
ceconomics,  if  executed  with 
taste  and  spirit,  would  be  an  amusing 
and  interesting  work.  The  following 
observations  extend  merely  over  g  re¬ 
mote  Provincial  District,  and  are  ani¬ 
mated  by  little  more  than  an  ardent 
desire  of  investigating  every  appearance 


*  Extracted  from  the  new  edition  of  the 
“  History  of  Whalley,”  p.  499  et  seq. 
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which  can  illustrate  the  manners  of 
our  ancestors. 

Into  what  recesses  of  their  native 
woods  the  inclemency  of  this  climate 
drove  the  Setantii,  .what  caves  they 
scooped  out  of  the  earth,  or  what  ca¬ 
bins  they  framed  for  shelter,  it  were 
now  as  idle  to  inquire,  as  it  would  be 
to  investigate  where  the  foxes  of  those 
days  burrowed,  or  the  ravens  built 
their  nests.  Their  attempts  to  lodge 
or  secure  themselves  were  slight  and 
indolent ;  in  fact,  they  were  careless 
of  self-accommodation,  and  at  a  time 
when  w’hole  tribes  must  have  been 
convoked  to  rear  the  massy  columns  of 
a  temple,  they  seem  to  have  had  no 
conception  for  the  use  of  stone  in  the 
construction  of  dwellings,  or  even  for 
the  purposes  of  fortification.  Super¬ 
stition  is  evidently  the  first  and  most 
active  principle  in  the  mind  of  a  sa¬ 
vage. 

What  was  the  general  style  and  dis¬ 
position  of  Roman  villas,  we  know; 
and  those  which  had  been  extended 
round  the  common  centre  of  Coccium, 
if  any  such  there  were,  would  only 
differ  from  those  of  Italy  as  the  first 
erections  of  a  planter  in  America  vary 
from  the  house  and  offices  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman  at  home. 

The  Saxons  among  us,  without  even 
the  exception  of  churches,  built  uni¬ 
versally  with  wood.  It  is  therefore  no 
wonder,  that  after  the  lapse  of  eight 
centuries,  every  memorial  of  such 
structures  should  have  perished.  Be¬ 
sides,  their  houses,  with  some  excep¬ 
tions,  adapted  to  their  general  habits, 
would  be  rude,  and  low,  and  small. 

After  the  Conquest,  our  native  fo¬ 
rests  remaining  with  little  diminution, 
the  use  of  wood  in  the  construction  of 
houses  continued  to  be  general ;  and 
the  first  deviation  from  this  practice 
was  introduced  by  the  practice  of  ker- 
nelling  and  embattling  manor-houses, 
of  which  more  hereafter.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  assign  with  exactness  the  aera 
of  buildings  which  have  no  inscribed 
dates,  and  of  whose  erection  there  are 
no  records.  But  perhaps  we  may  re¬ 
fer  the  oldest  specimens  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  wood  now  remaining  among 
us,  to  the  time  of  Edward  I.  Instances 
of  this  style  are  found  alike  in  the  halls 
of  someaiuient  manor-houses  and  their 
gigantic  barns,  which  are  little  more 
rude  than  the  other.  The  peculiar 
marks  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
are  these  : — The  whole  structure  has 

been 
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been  qri^inally  a  frame  of  wood-work, 
independent  of  walls,  the  princij>aU 
consisting  of  deep  flat  beams  of  massy 
oak,  na^orally  curved,  and  of  which 
each  pair  seems  to  have  been  sawed 
out  of  the  same  trunk,  These  spring 
from  the  ground,  and  form  a  bold 
Gothic  arch  overhead  ;  the  spars  rest 
upon  a  wall-plate,  as  that  is  again  sus¬ 
tained  by  horizontal  spurs,  grooved  in¬ 
to  the  principals.  It  was  then  of  no 
importance  that  such  erections  coi>- 
surned  great  quantities  of  the  finest 
ship-timoer ;  and  indeed  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  of  these  rooms  is  precisely 
that  of  the  hull  of  a  great  ship  invert¬ 
ed,  and  seen  from  within.  Specimens 
of  this  most  ancient  style,  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  are  the  old  hall  of  the  manor- 
house  at  Samlesbury*,  and  the  Lawsing 
Stedes  Barn,  at  Whalleyt-  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  have  a  speci¬ 
men,  In  the  hall  at  Radcliff,  of  a  devia¬ 
tion  from  this  primitive  model :  there 
the  principals  have  two  springers;  one 
from  the  ground,  another  from  a  rude 
capital  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground ;  but  the  square  of  the  build¬ 
ing  is  considerably  raised,  and  the  arch 
encroaches  less  upon  the  apartment 
within.  The  style  of  architecture  in 
wood  evidently  kept  pace  with  that  in 
stone ;  and  when,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VII.  the  arch  in  stone-work 
became  broader  and  more  depressed  in 
the  centre,  a  correspondent  change 
was  introduced  in  our  antient  timber 
buildings.  Wooden  pasterns,  indeed, 
still  descended  to  the  ground,  but  they 
were  now  become  perpendicular,  and 
square,  and  fluted.  From  the  top  of 
these,  elegant  and  ornamental  springers 
received  norizontal  roof-beams,  while 
all  was  still  open  to  the  roof  above, 
and  the  rafters  continued  to  rest  on  a 
wall-plate.  Thus  the  idea  of  a  com¬ 
plete  frame,  independently  of  the 
walls,  was  still  preserved  ;  but  the 
low  basement  story  of  stone,  some¬ 
times  to  be  observed  in  our  most  an¬ 
cient  buildings,  now  advanced  to  the 
square,  thou^  the  cross-pikes  are  ge¬ 
nerally  of  wood.  This  precisely  de¬ 
scribes  the  hall  of  Little  Mitton,  and 
another  noble  specimen  of  somewhat 
later  date,  the  West  wing  of  Sarales- 
bury  Hall,  built  by  Sir  Thomas  South- 
worth,  A.D.  1532,  of  which  the  outer 

*  The  inside  of  Samblesbury  Hall  is  en¬ 
graved  in  Whitaker’s  Whalley,  Sd  ed.  p.  481 . 

+  Here,  instead  of  walls,  there  are  no¬ 
thing  but  oak  boards,  fixed  diagonally,  like 
a  Veietian  blind. 


wail,  however,  is  of  brick,  aqd  the 
earliest  speciioen  of  that  material.  witii 
which  I  am  acquainted,  in  tltc  cqm-. 
pass  of  tins  work.  The  v\  qori  emplqy- 
qd  in  tlie  construction  of  this  last  n)f]kU:n 
sion,  must  almost  have  laid  prostfuie  a, 
forest;  and  while  the  principal  timb^s 
were  carvc4  with  great  elegance,  and 
the  compariments  of  the  roof  painted 
with  figures  of  saints,  while  the  out¬ 
sides  of  the  building  are  adorned  with 
profile  heads  of  wood,  cut  in  bold  le- 
licT,  within  huge  medallions,  it  is^ cu¬ 
rious  to  observe  that  the  inner  dqors 
are  without  a  panuel  or  a  lock,  and 
have  always  been  opened,  like  tliosjc  of 
modern  cottages,  with  a  latch  and 
string.  I  am  not  sure  that  pannelling 
in  w'ainscot  was  introduced  before  tlie 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  also 
remarkable,  that  in  this  house  the 
boards  of  the  ujrper  floors,  which  are 
indeed  massy  planks,  instead  of  crqssri 
ing,  lie  parallel  to  the  joists,  as  if  disr 
daining  to  be  indebted  to  the  other  for-, 
support. 

immediately  qn  fhe  disuseof  tim)h^r 
buildings,  the  obtuse-arched  roof  wa^ 
exploded,  and  a  flat  rfK)f,  divided  Intq 
square  coippartnienU  by  contignatipn^ 
ol  wood,  was  iutrotluced,  and  ooniir) 
uued  in  halls  more  than  a  century  a-fn 
ter.  Here,  however,  for  a  time,  the 
cross-timbers  were  fluted,  and  the 
light  perforated  sprirrgers  occasioned 
the  transition  tp  be  less  observed- 
These  were  afterwards  succeeded  by 
plain  corbels  of  stone,  and  the  mouki- 
ings  omitted . 

The  general  decay  of  native  woods 
occasioned  an  universal  disuse  of  this 
material,  in  buildings,  about  the  latter 
end  of  Henry  Vlllth’s  time.  The 
first  Instance  of  an  entire  hall-house  of 
brick  and  stone  is  Stubley,  near  Roch¬ 
dale,  unquestionably  of  that  period  ;' 
and  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which 
W’as  a  new  asra  in  domestic  architec¬ 
ture,  numbers  of  old  timber-halls  hav¬ 
ing  gone  to  decay,  were  replaced  by 
strong  and  plain  mansions  of  stone, 
yet  remaining. 

This  may  suffice  to  explain  the  ge¬ 
neral  style  in  which  our  antient  man-: 
sions  were  constructed,  and  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  they  were  composed. 

We  will  now  consider  more  parti- > 
cularly  their  difl’erent  classes  and  ap¬ 
propriate  forms.  ! 

The  mansions  of  our  forefathers  may  ^ 
be  arranged,  according  to  the  desoenn- 
ing  scale  of  society,  m  the  following 
order : 

1.  The" 
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!.  The  castle ;  2.  The  castlet,  peel, 
or  tower;  3.  The  antient  uiiembattled 
manor-house ;  4.  The  greater  and  less 
embattled  mansion  of  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  or  James  I.;  5.  The  ordinary 
hall-house ;  6.  The  farm-house ;  7. 
The  cottage. 

Of  the  first,  enough  has  already 
been  said. 

With  respect  to  the  second,  inde¬ 
pendently  on  the  incursions  of  the 
Scots,  who  frequently  penetrated,  in 
their  marauding  excursions,  to  the 
South  of  Clitheroe  or  Whalley,  in 
times  of  turbulence  and  bloodshed, 
when  family  feuds  often  ended  in 
slaughter,  the  lord  of  a  manor,  or  con¬ 
siderable  land-owner,  would  frequently 
deem  himself  unsafe  in  the  protection 
of  an  ordinary  dwelling-house,  even 
against  a  neighbour.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  castlet,  tower,  or  peel,  of 
which  we  have  several  instances  re¬ 
maining,  as  others  are  preserved  by 
tradition. 

Of  this  kind,  and  erected  unques¬ 
tionably  with  this  view,  is  the  South 
wing  of  Townley,  extremely  strong, 
and  till  lately  furnished  with  the  cor¬ 
bels  of  a  machicolation.  Another  spe¬ 
cimen  was  the  tower,  and  probably  the 
older  castle  of  Hapton.  Another  was 
the  tower  of  Bearnsbaw,  in  Hunders- 
field,  though  near  the  verge  of  Clivi- 

fer,  of  which  there  are  some  remains. 

lellefield  Peel  *,  in  Craven,  w^as  a  com¬ 
plete  specimen  of  this  style ;  such,  in 
short,  were  the  border-houses  in  gene¬ 
ral  :  single  towers,  that  is,  of  several 
stories,  contrived  for  the  reception  of 
cattle  beneath  and  a  family  above,  and 
well  calculated  for  resistance  against  a 
sudden  assault  by  a  small  number  of 
defendants. 

3.  Of  the  ancient  unembattled  ma¬ 
nor-house. — With  whatever  material 
these  mansions  were  constructed,  all 
agreed  in  one  circumstance  ;  that  they 
surrounded  a  quadrangle,  as  they  were 
generally  defended  by  a  moat.  This 
last  precaution  supplied  the  want  of 
strength  in  their  walls  and  gates.  The 
quadrangular  style  of  building,  pro¬ 
bably  derived  from  the  general  form  of 
Roman  villas  in  Britain,  and  adopted 
by  our  Saxon  ancestors,  was  copied  and 
extended  in  the  cloistered  courts  of 
monasteries,  colleges,  and  hospitals ; 
indeed  in  all  erections  of  which  the 
object  was  not  so  much  defence  as  se¬ 
questration  and  partial  confinement. 

— — t — — *  —  — ■' — 
*  Engraved  In  Whitaker’s  Craven,  2d 

(ditivn. 


Domestic  Architecture. 

Mr.  Whitaker  (Hist,  of  Manchester, 
vol.  II.  4to)  has  given  a  w^ell-imagined 
sketch  of  an  early  baronial  mansion, 
which  exactly  coincides  with  this  idea ; 
and  he  has  discovered,  in  the  ancient 
parsonage  of  Manchester,  the  remains 
of  a  similar  structure — “The  quadran¬ 
gular  form  (as  he  truly  observes)  was 
the  unvarving  economy  of  such 
houses:”  and  it  seems  to  have  included, 
with  greater  attention  to  convenience 
than  to  delicacy,  at  least  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  the  barns,  stables,  and  other 
offices. 

Et.  pecus  et  dominos  communi  clauderet 
umbr4. 

The  manor-house  of  Alvetham  ap¬ 
pears,  from  the  foundations,  to  have 
been  quadrangular,  as  it  was  certainly 
moated.  Salesbury  Hall,  constructed 
partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  stone,  has 
been  quadrangular  also.  Radcliffi 
Tower*  has  already  been  considered, 
and  Samlesbury,  of  which  only  two 
sides  now  appear. 

Of  the  same  form  have  been  many 
of  the  most  opulent  parsonage-houses 
in  England,  emulating,  at  an  humble 
distance,  the  monastic  or  collegiate 
style,  to  which  the  taste  and  habits  of 
their  builders  would  naturally  direct 
them. 

The  only  specimen  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  of  a  true  baronial  resi¬ 
dence,  with  an  upper  and  base  court, 
is  Houghton  Tower,  which  crowms 
the  summit  of  its  lofty  ridge,  and  from 
its  extent  appears,  at  a  distance,  almost 
like  a  fortified  town.  Here  the  stables, 
and  other  offices  of  the  farm,  consti¬ 
tute  the  lower  court,  in  exact  confor¬ 
mity  to  Andrew  Horde’s  directions  for 
the  construction  of  great  houses,  1642. 

4th.  Next  is  the  embattled  house  of 
Elizabeth  or  James  I.  This  was  of 
two  kinds,  the  greater  and  the  less : 
one,  an  improvement  upon  the  rude 
quadrangle ;  the  other,  an  expansion 
of  the  ancient  castlet;  one  luminohs 
and  magnificent,  with  deep  projecting 
bow'-windows;  the  other  lofty,  square, 
compact ;  and  both  proving  themselves 
to  be  the  w’orks  of  tranquil  times,  at 
liberty  to  sacrifice  strength  to  conve¬ 
nience,  and  security  to  sunshine.  Of 
such  houses  it  is  a  well-known  com¬ 
plaint  of  Lord  Bacon,  “  that  one 
knows  not  where  to  become,  to  be 
out  of  the  Sun.” 

Stonyhurstf  is  a  noble  specimen  of 

*  These,  indeed,  were  partly  embattled. 

t  Stonyhnrst  is  en^uaved  ia  “  Whalley,” 
3d  edit.  p.  4b‘<l. 
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the  first  kind,  though  it  has  Jiever 
been  completed.  It  is  at  present  ra¬ 
ther  more  than  half  a  quadrangle,  with 
a  inagnificent  gateway,  disgraced  by 
two  heavy  moaern  cupolas ;  a  large 
ball,  with  a  screen,  and  bow-windows 
adorned  with  armorial  bearings  in 
painted  glass;  a  large  ^‘chamber  of 
State* * * §,”  now  a  drawing-room,  a  gal¬ 
lery,  and  chapel,  besides  other  apart¬ 
ments,  all  on  a  large  scale.  The  air 
and  elfect  of  the  whole  is  that  of  some¬ 
thing  between  a  castle  and  a  college. 
Had  the  quadrangle  been  entire,  it 
would  have  been  greatly  superior  to 
the  only  house  I  have  seen  much  re¬ 
sembling  it,  viz.  Hardwickf,  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  built  by  the  famous  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  oera  of  its  erection 
has  been  already  ascertained. 

Another  example  of  this  disposition 
of  apartments,  though  infinitely  infe¬ 
rior,  is  Dunkenhalgh,  of  which  I  as¬ 
cribe  all  the  additions  to  the  old  house 
of  the  Rishtons,  to  Sir  Thomas  Walms- 
ley.  But  the  old  hall,  now  the  kit¬ 
chen,  if  yet  existing,  stands  upon 
crooks,  and  is  of  high  antiquity. 

Of  the  secofid  species,  the  parish 
[Whalley]  affords  a  single  and  perfect 
specimen  in  Gawthorp 

The  characteristic  accompaniments 
of  these  houses  within,  were  huge 
arched  fire-places  in  their  halls  and 
kitchens;  chimney-pieces  in  their 
**  chambers  of  State”  richly  carved, 
and  adorned  with  armorial  bearings  in 
wood,  stone,  or  alabaster,  much  in  the 
style  of  contemporary  monuments, 
raised  hearths,  long  and  massy  tables 
of  oak,  bedsteads  of  the  same,  fre¬ 
quently  inlaye<l§,  and  from  their  bulk 
calculated  to  last  for  centuries ;  jx)r- 
traits  upon  boards;  and,  in  short,  a 
whole  system  of  internal  ornament 
and  accommodation,  intended  to  resist 
the  ravages  of  Time,  without  an  idea  of 
the  revolutions  of  Fashion,  One  apart¬ 
ment,  seldom  omitted  in  houses  of  this 
rank  and  date,  but  never  found  in  those 
of  higher  antiquity,  was  a  long  gallery 
for  music  and  dancing,  sometimes  150 
feet  long ;  a  proof  mat  the  hall  was 
now  beginning  to  be  deserted.  At  all 
events,  the  practice  of  dining  in  these 


*  Andrew  Borde,  ubi  supr. 

t  See  Lysons’s  Derbyshire,  p.  ccxxxviii. 

+  Gawthorp  is  engraved  in  “  Whalley,” 
3d  edit.  p.  338. 

§  Inlaying  oak  with  arms,  cyphers, 
scrolls,  8ic.  in  white  wood,  began  about  the 
end  of  Elizabeth’s  reign. 


great  apartments  at  different  tables,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rank  of  the  guests,  w'as 
*8carcely  continued  below  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  Till  that  lime,  however,  the 
old  train  of  “  Sewers  and  Senescalls” 
were  mostly  kept  np.  But  the  gene¬ 
ral  interruption  of  old  hospitality,  in 
great  houses,  occasioned  by  the  civil 
wars,  and  afterwards  the  introduction 
of  foreign  manners,  in  consequence  of 
the  return  of  the  Royal  Family  and 
their  numerous  dependents,  occasioned 
a  total  revolution  in  domestic  econo¬ 
my,  and  consequently  in  architecture. 
The  great  hall  of  Lambeth  was  indeed 
rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Jiixon,  who 
perhaps  thought  the  old  style  l)cst  be¬ 
came  the  gravity  of  an  archiepiscopal 
palace;  but  it  was  probably  the  Iasi 
specimen  ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  the  sash-window  and  model  of  the 
square  modern  house  were  first  import¬ 
ed  from  Italy.  The  new  taste,  first 
introduced  near  the  capital,  gradually 
spread  into  the  remotest  districts.  As 
our  old  mansions  decayed,  they  were 
rebuilt  after  the  new  form  ;  and  those 
which  remain  have  been  preserved, 
not  so  much  by  the  care  as  by  the  de¬ 
sertion  or  extinction  of  the  families  to 
which  they  belonged.  In  addition  to 
this  change  of  style  without,  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  mahogany,  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  formed  a  new  aera  in  the 
history  of  internal  accommodation, 
f  7b  be  continued. } 

Mr.  Urban,  June  I. 

HAT  “all  things  slioiild  be  done 
decently  and  in  order,’’  was  an 
apostolic  precept  which  prescribed  a 
regular  and  uniform  method  of  con¬ 
ducting  Divine  Service,  becoming  the 
dignity  of  the  theme,  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  occasion.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  end  for  which  Qiristians  as¬ 
semble  together,  “edification  in  their 
most  holy  faith,”  and  know  by. expe¬ 
rience  how  much  a  certain  assemblage 
of  circumstances  contributes  to  that 
end,  we  see  the  wisdom  of  the  above 
injunctions,  and  the  propriety  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  establishea  forms  in  public 
worship. 

Few  who  live  in  the  exercise  of  se¬ 
cret  prayer,  are  insensible  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  time,  ))lace,  and  manner  in 
awakening  associations  favourable  to  a 
devotional  spirit.  It  is  the  sweet 
hour  of  prime  or  fading  Eve,”  which 
soothes  and  exalts  the  mind:  it  is  the 
bended  knee,  the  supplicating  atliUuie, 
which  fixes  the  attention;  and  it  is  the 
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accustomed  retreat  which  seems  to 
bring  us  nearer  to  the  throne  of  Grace. 
What  is  true  of  private  is  equally  so 
of  public  worship.  Deprive  us  of  the 
Sabbath  chimes,  the  venerable  arch, 
the  responses  of  prayer,  and  tiie  music 
of  praise,  we  lose  the  sacredness  of  the 
hour  consecrated  by  the  consentaneous 
prayer  of  millions;  the  sweet  influ¬ 
ence  of  its  services,  and  the  idea  of  a 
sanctuary  is  destroyed.  Not  that  Re¬ 
ligion  is  confined  to  time,  place,  and 
manner,  or  that  the  experience  of  its 
power  depends  absolutely  on  any  cere¬ 
mony  or  circumstance ;  that  were  to 
limit  the  omnipresence  of  Deity,  and 
allow  but  an  occasional  access  to  those 
courts  w'hich  stand  continually  open. 
When  the  appointed  means  of  grace 
are  withheld,  the  blessings  may  yet  be 
imparted;  but  when  these  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  our  reach  are  neglected,  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect  the  promised 
blessing. 

What  the  ceremonial  adopted  by  the 
first  Christians  was.  Scripture  does  not 
inform  us;  but  we  learn  from  the  early 
fathers  and  ecclesiastical  historians  that 
they  used  a  ritual,  consisting  of  short 
prayers  and  portions  of  Scripture ;  that 
the  Psalms  were  sung  in  alternate 
verse,  agreeably  to  St.  Paul’s  direction, 
“  Speaking  to  one  another  in  psalms 
and  hymns,”  &c. ;  and  that  the  Sacra¬ 
ment  was  daily  administered.  We 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
in  a  Liturgy  in  substance  and  ceremo¬ 
nial  similar  to  theirs,  which  had  the 
high  sanction  of  apostolic  times,  we 
retain  their  ordinances  pure  and  un¬ 
corrupt  :  —  our  churches  built  cruci¬ 
form,  and  so  contrived  that  the  con¬ 
gregation  may  face  the  East;  our  altars 
elevated  after  the  manner  of  the  Jewish 
mercy-seat,  and  our  practice  of  bowing 
at  the  name  of  Jesus,  are  not  only  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  purest  ages,  but  serve 
to  remind  us  of  that  cross  in  which 
Christians  should  glory  ;  that  **  Sun  of 
Righteousness  which  hath  risen  upon 
ns,*’  and  that  *‘Name  which  is  above 
every  other.’’  Whatever  checks  the 
wandering  attention,  disposes  the  mind 
to  religious  impressions,  or  assists  de¬ 
vout  recollection,  especially  when 
sanctioned  by  ancient  usage,  ought 
surely  to  be  adopted  and  encouraged. 

It  is  then  sincerely  to  be  regretted 
that  any  sensible  and  well-informed 
men,  and  especially  those  of  our  own 
communion,  should  indulge  themselves 
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in  a  slighting  mention  of  these  cere¬ 
monies,  and  reprobate  them  as  so  many 
vestiges  of  the  popish  ceremonial  law  *. 
It  is  a  very  convenient  way  to  discredit 
them  by,  tracing  them  up  to  papal 
times,  and  no  higher;  but  candour 
demands  a  farther  search,  and  in  the 
prosecution  of  it  is  satisfied.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  we  should  have  many 
customs  and  offices  in  common  with 
the  Church  of  Home,  inasmuch  as  we 
differ  from  her  only  as  she  differs  from 
Scripture,  and  the  practice  of  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Churches;  and  her  departure, 
wide  as  it  is,  has  not  been  so  complete, 
that  she  has  no  truth  remaining.  The 
Puritans,  with  just  the  same  strange 
and  culpable  perverseness  which  led 
to  the  destruction  or  mutilation  of  our 
finest  churches,  would  have  had  us 
reject  each  creed  and  anthem,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  deemed  them  unscriptural, 
but  because  they  W'ere  found  in  the 
Breviary.  Not  so  our  judicious  Re¬ 
formers.  That  only,  as  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor  observes,  was  pared  away  in 
which  the  Romish  Church  had  preva¬ 
ricated  against  the  Word  of  God,  or 
innovated  against  ecclesiastical  tradi¬ 
tion.  If,  then,  the  few  simple  cus¬ 
toms  we  retain  are  ancient,  significant, 
and  edifying,  it  is  as  desirable  that 
the  Minister  should  inform  himself  of 
their  origin  and  design,  as  it  is  his 
duty  to  observe  them;  for  ignorance  of 
the  meaning  and  intent  of  the  rubric 
constantly  leads  to  its  disregard.  How 
often,  especially  in  country  churches, 
is  the  officiating  Minister  seen  preserv¬ 
ing  the  same  lolling  attitude  through¬ 
out  the  service,  as  if  he  knew  no  dif¬ 
ference  of  posture  was  required,  when 
praying  with  the  people,  and  when 
supplicating  God  for  them ;  how  care¬ 
less  of  an  unsullied  vestment,  as  if  he 
forgot  the  Christian  purity  of  which  it 
is  an  emblem  ;  how  inattentive  to  the 
modulation  of  voice,  as  if  prayer  and 
praise  were  the  same  thing;  and  how 
negligent  of  reading  the  Communion 
Service  at  the  altar,  as  if  there  existed 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  read 
elsewhere.  It  was  once  asked  in  a 
large  company  by  a  Dissenter,  why 
the  Clergyman  read  the  Commanef- 
ments  at  the  altar?  and  though  all 
present  were  church-goers,  none  could 
give  him  a  more  satisfactory  reply  than 


*  Mr.  Brand  in  his  Comments  on 
Bourne’s  Antiquitates  Vnlgares. 
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that  they  formed  part  of  the  Commu¬ 
nion  Service;  but  as  there  was  no 
Communion,  the  question  returned, 
why  leave  the  desk,  where  he  stood 
more  prominent,  and  where  his  voice 
was  better  heard  than  in  the  chancel  ? 
Though  all  felt  the  propriety  of  the 
custom,  and  that  there  was  something 
imposing  in  the  Minister  s  appearance 
at  the  distant  altar,  proclaiming  as  from 
a  sanctuary  the  Commandments  of 
God  ;  yet  none  could  tell  him,  “  that 
on  every  Sunday  and  holiday  the 
Church  appoints  the  Sacrament  to  be 
administered  and  that  by  her  direct¬ 
ing  the  whole  service  to  be  performed 
at  the  altar,  she  intimates  that  the 
Minister  is  prepared  to  celebrate  it,  if 
there  be  a  convenient  number  willing 
to  communicate  with  him.  Then  by 
this  reading  the  an/e-communion  ser¬ 
vice  Ihercy  the  people  are  upbraided 
with  the  neglect  of  a  more  frequent 
participation  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
But  iiulependently  of  the  above  solu¬ 
tion  by  Bishop  Beveredge,  it  might 
lie  observed  that  the  chancel  was  an¬ 
ciently  esteemed  the  most  sacred  part 
of  the  Church;  that  according  to  the 
analogies  in  vogue,  it  figured  the 
Church  triumphant,  as  the  nave  did 
the  Church  militant ;  that  the  custom 
of  reading  this  part  of  the  Liturgy 
there,  might  be  traced  up  to  the  third 
century,  as  the  anthem  between  the 
services  called  the  Iniroit,  testifies;  be¬ 
cause,  while  this  was  sung  the  Priest 
made  his  introit  or  entrance  within  the 
Communion  rail.  The  present  inju¬ 
dicious  mode  of  placing  the  pulpit  in 
the  centre  of  the  aile,  has  been  justly 
reprobated  in  the  pages  of  this  Maga¬ 
zine,  as  contrary  to  ancient  practice, 
as  spoiling  the  effect  of  a  church,  and 
intercepting  a  view  of  the  Minister 
during  the  most  solemn  part  of  the 
service. 

If  the  provisions  of  our  Liturgy 
were  carefully  observed,  and  the  mode 
adopted  which  prevailed  at  the  Re¬ 
formation,  we  should  escape  the  te¬ 
dium  and  inconvenience  occasioned  by 
modern  plans.  There  are  few  w-ho 
do  not  complain  of  the  length  of  our 
Morning  Service,  and  not  without 
reason,  for  it  consists  of  three  distinct 
services  blended  into  one;  and  this 
condensation  affords  plausible  grounds 
for  Dissenters  to  charge  us  wdth  vain 
repetitions.  Instead  of  morning  prayer 
being  read  before  breakfast,  as  is  still 
the  custom  at  our  Universities,  the 


hour  of  assembling  for  public  worship 
is  delayed  till  it  is  almost  noon.  A 
Protestant  community,  if  disposed, 
cannot,  like  the  Catholic,  resort  to 
church,  and  there, 

‘*With  early  hymns  of  joy,  prevent  the 
dawning  day.” 

Our  matins  is  so  late,  that  the  day  in 
which  we  pray  God  would  “vouch¬ 
safe  to  preserve  us  from  all  sin,”  is 
half  spent  ere  the  petition  is  preferred, 
and  our  evening  song  so  early,  that  the 
night  whose  darkness  we  beseech  him 
to  illumine,  is  several  hours  ere  it  sets 
in.  We  have  services  w'hose  shortness 
is  calculated  to  relieve  attention,  and 
abounding  with  anthems  tending  to 
animate  devotion ;  but  the  effect  of 
both  is  unhappily  injured  by  the  for¬ 
mer  being  huddled  together,  and  the 
latter  deprived  of  the  sweet  music  to 
which  they  were  anciently  set. 

We  advocate  then  a  degree  of  cere¬ 
mony,  not  as  an  essential,  but  as  a  help 
to  devotion  ;  we  attach  no  inherent 
holiness  to  walls  or  vestments,  but  we 
use  them  as  a  memoria  technicay  which 
connects  ideas  with  objects  and  situa¬ 
tions.  We  plead  not  for  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  novelties,  but  for  those  customs 
which  were  observed  in  primitive 
times,  sempevy  uhiquCy  et  ah  omnihusy 
what  our  Reformers  adopted,  what  our 
rubrics  enjoin,  and  the  utility  of  which 
is  so  evident.  By  “  asking  for  the  old 
paths,  and  walking  therein,”  in  regard 
to  discipline  as  well  as  doctrine,  we 
fulfil  a  bounden  duty,  and  preserve 
another  unanswerable  evidence  for  the 
truth  of  our  holy  Religion. 

Yours,  &c.  Anglicantis. 

Mr.  Urban,  April  10. 

T  has  become  a  source  of  consider¬ 
able  regret,  not  only  to  myself,  but 
also  to  the  many  respectable  families 
in  the  vicinity  of  iny  residence,  that 
what  has  sn  appropriately  been  desig¬ 
nated  “good  old  English  hospitality 
is  rapidly  upon  the  wane ;  so  rapidly 
indeed,  that  should  its  spirit,  or  rathet 
its  practical  effects,  continue  to  lapse 
in  a  ratio  correspondent  to  the  decrease 
during  the  last  century,  the  gentry  of 
England,  at  the  termination  of  the 
present,  to  whom  the  appellation  only 
will  be  bequeathed,  will  have  less  rea¬ 
son  to  deplore  the  absence,  than  the 
more  early  generations  of  the  age. 
With  what  feelings  of  satisfaction,  oc¬ 
casionally  mingled,  1  confess,  with 
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sotiic  degree  of  envy  and  concern,  have 
I  listened  to  aged  and  infirm  persons, 
alas  I  long  since  removed  from  the 
busy  scene  of  the  world,  when  relating 
the  actions  of  hospitality  and  benefi¬ 
cence  displayed  by  families  once  occu- 
jiants  of  the  mansion  houses  in  their 
several  neighbourhoods ;  many  of  whose 
descendants  have  discovered  tastes 
and  dispositions  so  opposite  to  their 
esteemed  forefathers.  In  someinstances 
tlie  sites  only  of  the  residences  are  ex¬ 
tant,  and  the  paternal  estates  have  been 


alienated,  in  too  many  instances  in¬ 
deed  through  necessity,  to  less  worthy 
candidates  for  the  titles  enjoyed  by 
former  purchasers  ;  some  are,  through 
neglect,  fallen  sacrifices  to  Ruin’s 
ploughshare ;  and  not  a  few  fallen 
to  the  low  estate  of  parochial  work- 
houses. 

From  what  principle  of  taste,  I 
should  be  happy  to  be  informed,  can 
this  change  in  our  condition  be  ac¬ 
counted  for?  T.  S. 
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(  Continued  from  p.  410.J 
MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

At  Carshalton  resided  Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton,  the  celebrated  statesman, 
and  Dr.  Ratcliffe,  the  celebrated  physician. — In  the  Church  is  a  beautiful 
tomb  to  Nicholas  Gaynesford  and  his  family,  temp.  Hen.  VI I .  and  is  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  the  dress  of  the  time. — In  the  church-yard  is  a  tomb¬ 
stone  to  one  Humphreys,  a  corpulent  barber,  and  famous  dancer,  who  died  in 
1742,  with  a  whimsical  epitaph  : 

“  Tom  Humphreys  lies  here,  by  death  beguil’d, 

Who  never  did  harm  to  man,  woman,  or  child  j 
And  since  without  foe  no  man  e’er  was  known. 

Poor  Tom  was  nobody’s  foe  but  his  own. 

Lay  light  on  him  earth,  for  none  would  than  he 
(Though  heavy  his  bulk)  trip  it  lighter  on  thee.” 

In  the  parish  of  Cheam  stood  Nonsuch  Palace,  famed  in  Elizabethan  His¬ 
tory;  and  here  the  Earl  of  Essex  first  received  the  frown  of  Elizabeth’s  dis¬ 
pleasure. — Here,  at  a  school  held  in  a  house,  called  the  Council  House,  was 
educated.  Dr.  Charles  Davenant,  son  of  the  poet.  The  school  was  afterwards 
removed  to  another  house,  and  was  kept  for  many  years  by  the  late  very  worthy 
Mr. Gilpin,  Vicar  of  Bold  re,  Hants,  afterwards  by  his  son,  and  is  still  continued. 
— ^T'he  church  burnt  by  lightning  in  I639. — In  the  chapel  are  buried  many 
illustrious  personages,  among  whom  are  Lord  Stourton,  who  died  in  1753; 
and  several  of  the  Lumley  family,  long  resident  here,  particularly  John  Lord 
Lumley,  and  Jane  his  wife,  daughter  of  Henry  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  his  se¬ 
cond  wife,  daughter  of  John  Lord  Darcy  of  Chiche. — It  is  somewhat  singu¬ 
lar,  that  of  six  successive  rectors  of  Cheam,^z;e  should  become  Bishops;  viz. 
Anthony  Watson,  Bp.  of  Chichester,  who  held  Cheam  in  commendam  till 
his  death,  l605,  and  was  buried  here;  Lancelot  Andrews,  then  Bp.  of  Chi¬ 
chester,  resigned  after  his  translation  to  Ely;  George  Mountain,  Bp.  of  Lich¬ 
field  resigned  Cheam  on  his  translation  to  Lincoln  in  l6!7,  he  became  Abp. 
of  York  ;  Ric.  Senhouse  resigned  on  being  made  Bp.  of  Carlisle  in  lt)24; 
John  Hacket,  Bp.  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  16C1,  resigned  Cheam  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  The  following  learned  persons  were  also  rectors,  Thomas  Playfere^ 
Professor  of  Divinity,  institut.  l605;  and  Edward  Barnard,  learned  astrono¬ 
mer,  linguist,  critic,  and  chronologist. 

At  Chertsey,  on  St.  Anne’s  Hill,  resided  the  celebrated  Charles-James  Fox, 
who  spent  much  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  here. — At  Anningsley^  in  this 
parish,  resided  the  eccentric  Thomas  Day,  esq.  who  attempted  to  rear  up  a 
child  of  nature,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau,  but  failed,  he  was  au¬ 
thor  of  “Sand  ford  and  Merton,”  “Little  Jack,’’  &c. — At  Porch  House,  the  seat 
of  R.  Clark,  esq.  the  rcs[>ected  Chamberlain  of  London,  formerly  resided  the 
poet  Cowley,  who  died  here  in  1667.  Mr.  Clark  has  placed  the  following 

inscrip- 
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inscription  against  the  House  :  “The  Porch  of  this  Iloust,  which  pi^ected 
10  feet  into  the  highway,  was  taken  down  in  the  year  178<)  for  the  safety 
and  accommodation  of  the  public. — Here  the  last  accents  flowed  from  Cow¬ 
ley’s  tongue.” — The  Curfew  bell  is  still  tolled  here  in  the  following  manner ; 
from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  clerk 
first  rmgs  up  (as  he  expressed  it,  i.e.  raises  the  bell);  then  rings  a  few 
minutes^;  lowers  the  bell  down,  and,  after  a  short  pause,  he  tolls  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  day  of  the  month ;  but  on  every  Sunday  in  the  morning  at  eight 

o’clock,  this  is  rung  on  the  biggest  bell.  ^  , 

At  Chobham  Park  resided  Abn.  Heath,  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  much  re¬ 
spected  and  visited  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

At  Clapham  resided  Bp.  Gauden,  one  of  the  reputed  authors  of  Charles’s  ce¬ 
lebrated  work  the  EIKQN  BASIAIKH',  and  that  learned  antiquary,  Thomas 
Astle,  es(p  who  died  Dec.  1,  1803. — In  the  remaining  aile  of  the  old  church 
are  some  very  sumptuous  monuments  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Rich.  Atkins,  bart. 
and  his  family ;  and  the  monument  to  Dr.  Lister,  the  well-known  learned 
naturalist,  author  of  the  “  Synopsis  Conchyliuin.’’ — Of  this  parish  were  rec¬ 
tors,  Nicholas  Brady,  the  versifier  of  the  Psalms,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of 
the  first  Protestant  Bn.  of  Meath,  from  1706  to  his  death  in  172f);  and  An¬ 
thony  Blackwall,  well  known  by  his  dissertations  on  the  sacred  classics. 

At  Crovdon  was  a  large  oak,  called  the  Vicar’s  Oak,  at  which  the  parishes  of 
Battersea,  Camberwell,  Streatham,  Croydon,  and  Lambeth  meet  in  a  point. 

_ The  town  suffered  much  by  the  plague  in  different  years.  On  the  25th  of 

May,  1551,  terribly  shaken  by  an  earthquake. — Of  the  park  was  keeper,  temp. 
Ric.  II.  the  famous  Sir  Wm.  Walworth. — Here  resided  Charles  Howard,  the 
famous  Lord  High  Admiral;  and  Alexander  Barkley,  author  of  the  celebrated 
poem,  called  “The'Ship  of  Fools,’’  who  died  1552. — The  palace  was  for  se¬ 
veral  centuries  the  residence  of  the  Abps^  of  Canterbury  ;  it  was  afterwards 
sold,  Oct.  10,  1780;  the  garden  made  a  bleaching-ground  and  the  house  a  calico- 
printing  manufactory.  A  new  palace  was  afterwards  built  on  Park-hill.  In 
the  old  palace  Sir  Christ.  Hatton  was  made  Lord  High  Chancellor,  and  in  it 
died  Abp.  Abbott  in  l633. — In  the  hall  of  Whitgift’s  Hospital  is  a  copy  of 
the  “Dance  of  Death,”  with  coloured  drawings,  muchdamaged.  Therearealso 
three  antique  wooden  goblets;  on  one  of  them,  which  holds  about  three  pints, 
is  the  following  legend:  “What,  Sirrah!  holde  thy  pease ;  thirste  satisfied, 
cease!’’ — Of  Abp.  Whitgift’s  Free-school,  Oldham  tne  Poet  was  Usher  three 
years.  Here  he  wTote  his  satires  upon  the  Jesuits,  and  here  he  was  honoured 
with  a  visit  from  the  Earls  of  Rochester  and  Dorset,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  and 
others  of  distinction. — ^The  church  damaged  in  storms  of  wind  and  rain  in 
1639  and  1728  ;  in  1735  by  fire,  which  broke  out  in  the  chancel,  and  in 
1774  by  lightning.  In  it  are  buried  some  very  eminent  persons,  among  whom 
are  Archbishops  Grindail;  Whitgift;  Sheldon,  whose  monument  is  very  splen¬ 
did,  of  white  marble,  with  his  effigies  on  it;  Potter,  Herring,  and  Wake. — 
Of  this  parish  were  rectors,  Abp.  Wyttleseye;  Bps.  Aungervyle  and  Hor¬ 
ton.  The  celebrated  Rowland  Phillips,  who  foretold  in  a  sermon  that  print¬ 
ing  would  be  the  bane  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  Win.  Clcwer, 
the  disgrace  of  his  profession,  were  vicars. — Here  died,  in  l()33-4,  aged  100, 
Alice  Miles;  in  1714-15,  aged  105,  Margaret  Ford;  in  1717,  a^d  lOl,  John 
Baydon  ;  in  1729,  aged  100,  Eliz.  Giles;  and  in  177L  aged  101,Eli2.  Wilson. 

The  town  of  Dorking  derives  lustre  from  having  been  the  retreat  of  the  learned 
scholar  and  critic,  Jeremiah  Markland,  for  the  last  24  years  of  his  life.  (Sec 
p.  439.) — The  custom  of  Borough  English  prevails  nere. — In  the  church 
lies  entombed  Jeremiah  Markland. 

Dulwich  College,  founded  by  the  **  Proteus  for  shapes,  and  Pnscius  [or 
tongue,”  contains  many  valuable  and  original  pictures  by  celebrated  artists, 
bequeathed  by  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  a  considerable  painter,  who  died 
in  1811,  and  who  also  bequeathed  10,000/.  to  keep  them  in  preservation,  and 
2,000/.  for  preparing  a  gallery  for  their  reception.  Inigo  Jones  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  architect  of  the  college;  July  6,  l()38,  the  steeple  fell  down ; 
and  not  long  after  the  whole  of  one  side  of  tne  college,  and  part  of  another, 
shared  the  same  fate,  as  did  the  porch,  with  the  treasury-chamber,  in  1703. 
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The  picture-gallery  19  77  feet  long,  and  15  feet  6  inches  wide.  In  the  chapel 
of  the  college,  over  the  communion-table,  is  a  valuable  copy  by  Julio  Romano^ 
of  Raphael's  famous  picture  of  the  Transfiguration,  gw«n  to  the  college  in 
179(j  by  Thos.  Mills,  esq.  of  Great  Swaffham,  Suffolk.  On  the  font  is  a 
Creek  Anagram.  Amongst  the  burials  occur  in  1731  Anthony  Boheme, 
“The  famous  Tragedian,’*  and  in  17138  “Old  Bridget,  the  Queen  of  the 
Gypsies.” 

In  the  body  of  Dunsfold  church  are  old  oak  seats,  not  pews. 

At  East  Clandon  resided  the  celebrated  Admiral  Edw.  Boscawen,  third  son 
of  Hugh  Vise.  Falmouth,  who  died  here  of  a  bilious  fever,  Jan.  10,  17(>1. — 
Of  this  parish  was  rector,  Thos.  Gouffe,  the  poet,  who  wrote  five  tragedies, 
some  comedies,  &c.  and  died  July  l62g. 

Of  East  Horsley  was  rector,  Mr.  Jos.  Greenhill,  for  ()1  years,  who  died  in 
1788,  aged  84. 

At  Temple  Grove,  East  Sheen,  resided  the  celebrated  statesman  Sir  Wm. 
Temple;  here  he  indulged  his  taste  for  horticultural  pursuits,  and  here  Dean 
Swift  and  other  literary  characters  employed  their  pens. 

Of  Effingham  was  vicar  Mr.  John  Miller,  who  attributed  the  sufferings  of 
those  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  tortured  by  witches,  to  the 
delusions  of  the  devil. 

At  Egham  resided  the  poet,  Sir  John  Denham. — In  the  church  is  an  ala¬ 
baster  monument  to  Sir  John  Denham,  the  father  of  the  poet,  on  which  he 
is  represented  as  rising  from  the  dead. 

In  Epsom  Church  is  interred  the  Rev.  John  Parkhurst,  author  of  a  Greek  and 
Hebrew  Lexicon. — Malcolm  relates  a  curious  account  of  a  woman  called 
Crazy  Sally,  the  bone  setter,  who  came  here  in  1736,  and  made  no  incon¬ 
siderable  figure. — In  the  church-yard  is  the  following  inscription; 

Here  lleth  the  carcase 
Of  honest  Charles  Parkhurst, 

Who  ne’er  could  dance  or  sing. 

But  always  was  true  to 
His  Sovereign  Lord  the  King 
Charles  the  First. 

Qb.  Dec.  XX.  mdcciv.  eetat.  lxxxvi.” 


At  Esher,  Cardinal  Wolsey  removed  to,  from  York  House,  in  162g,  when  his 
enemies  were  plotting  his  ruin. — Here  is  situated  Claremont  House,  the  seat 
of  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  Leopold,  and  here  his  beloved  consort  breathed 

fier  last.  ,  ^  • 

In  Ewell  Church  are  some  curious  monuments  ot  considerable  antiquity. — 
Of  this  parish  it  is  probable  that  John  Parry,  Bp.  of  Ossory,  was  rector. 

Moor-park,  in  the  parish  of  Farnham,  was  one  of  the  seats  of  Sir  Win. 
Temple,  who  here  breathed  his  last;  and  so  attached  was  he  to  this  retire¬ 
ment,  that  by  his  own  direction  his  heart  was  burled  in  a  silver  box  under 
the  sun-dial  in  the  garden,  opposite  to  the  window  from  vvhich  he  used  to  con¬ 
template  and  admire  the  beauties  of  nature.  Here  also  Swift  first  contracted 
his  intimacy  with  his  beloved  Stella. 

Of  Fecham  was  rector  Bp.  Lisle  in  1726 ;  the  famous  metaphysician  and  de¬ 
fender  of  Revelation,  Dr.  J.  Conybeare,  was  curate,  under  Dr.  Shortrudge. 

In  the  vestry  of  Frensham  Church  hangs  a  huge  cauldron,  hamrnered  out  of 
one  single  piece  of  copper,  supposed  by  Salmon  to  be  the  remain  of  the  an¬ 
cient  parochial  hospitality,  at  the  wedding  of  poor  maids.  Aubrey  supposes 
it  to  have  been  used  for  the  Parish  Church  Ales.  Tradition  reports  it  to 
have  been  brought  from  Borough  Hill,  about  a  mile  from  hence ;  if  any  one 
went  to  this  place  to  borrow  any  thing,  he  might  have  it  for  a  year,  or  longer, 
so  he  kept  his  word  as  to  the  return.  On  this  hill  lies  a  great  stone  about  six 
feet  long.  The  party  went  to  this  stone,  knocked  at  it,  and  declared  what 
they  desired  to  borrow,  and  when  they  would  return  it ;  a  voice  would  an¬ 
swer,  appointing  a  time  to  come,  and  they  would  find  what  they  wanted. 
This^etlle,  with  the  trivet,  was  borrowed  here  in  this  manner,  but  not  re¬ 
turned  at  the  time  fixed,  and  though  it  was  afterwards  carried,  it  would  not 
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be  received,  and  all  subsequent  applications  have  been  fruitless.  Another 
tradition  states  that  it  was  borrowed,  in  partly  the  same  manner,  from  a  good- 
natured  witch  who  lived  at  Mother  Lualoiv's  llolcy  and  all  the  other  circum¬ 
stances  are  similar  to  the  above. 

The  Hamlet  of  Garrett  is  well  known  as  the  scene  of  a  mock  election,  which 
took  place  here  for  many  years  upon  the  meeting  of  every  new  Parliament ; 
but  it  has  now  entirely  subsided. 

In  Godalming  Church  is  a  white  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  tlie  Rev. 
Owen  Manning,  B.D.  F.ll.S.  F.S.  A.  vicar  of  the  parish,  and  historian  of 
the  county,  who  died  Sept.  1801,  aged  81. — In  this  parish  Mary  Toft  prac¬ 
tised  the  imposition  of  being  delivered  of  live  rabbits  In  1726,  celebrated  by 
Hogarth  in  nis  ^‘Cunicularii,’’  Sec.  This  was  one  of  the  grossest  impositions 
ever  practised,  and  which  at  the  time  occasioned  considerable  discussion. 

OiiG  ODSTONE  Green  are  two  small  barrows,  and  in  an  adjoining  field  two 
more. 

At  Bookham,  in  the  Church,  on  a  plate  of  brass,  is  a  poetical  epistle  of  about 
60  lines  to  the  memory  of  Edmund  Slyfeld,  High  Sheriff  of  Surrey,  24.  Eliz. 

In  Guildford  Free  School  were  educated  John  Parkhurst,  Bp.  of  Norwich  ; 
William  Cotton,  Bp.  of  Exeter ;  Henry  Colton,  Bp.  of  Salisbury ;  Robert 
Abbott,  Bp.  of  Salisbury,  successor  to  Cotton  j  George  Abbott,  Abp.  of  Can¬ 
terbury;  Robert  Parkhurst  and  Sir  Maurice  Abbott,  both  Lord  Mayors  of 
London. — In  the  Guildhall  are  portraits  of  James  I.  and  Charles  II.  by  Lely; 
and  William  III.  and  his  cpieen.  In  the  Council-chamber  is  an  antique 
chimney-piece  brought  from  Stoughton,  in  Stoke,  when  that  old  family-seat 
was  pulled  down. — ^in  Trinity  Church  is  a.  beautiful  altar-tomb  to  Archbi¬ 
shop  Abbott,  who  died  l6$3;  the  remains  of  one  to  Sir  Robert  Parkhurst, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  j  and  a  cenotaph  to  the  memory  of  Arthur  Onslow, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  wno  died  1768. — At  Losely  House  are 
portraits  of  Queen  Abne  Boleyn,  and  several  of  the  More  and  Molyneux  fa¬ 
milies. — In  Loseley  Chapel  are  several  memorials  to  the  memory  of  the  More 
and  Molyneux  families,  many  of  whom  were  knights. 

Hambledon.  On  the  top  of  the  pulpit  in  this  Church  Is  the  King’s  Arms, 
painted  on  a  large  shell  of  a  turtle,  the  gift  of  Earl  Radnor.  On  one  of  the 
seats  in  the  chancel  are  the  instruments  of  our  Saviour’s  passion,  cut  in  wood, 
with  the  letters  I.H.S.  and  underneath  the  figures  of  two  religious,  a  man 
and  a  woman,  with  the  name  of  Tumor  at  the  bottom. 

Of  IIascomb,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton,  the  great  disputant  with 
Dr.  Bentley,  was  rector. 

At  Haslemere  the  celebrated  Philip  Carteret  Webb,  esq.  who  was  one  of 
the  counsel  at  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes,  resided.  He  was  also  AI.  P.  for 
this  borough  in  1781. 

Hedley.  Mr.  Aubrey,  vol.  II.  p.  306,  says  ^'the  shepherds  of  these  downs 
use  a  half-horn,  slit  length-way,  nailed  to  the  end  of  a  long  staff  (about  the 
length  of  our  western  sheep-crooks)  with  which  they  can  hurl  a  stone  to  a 
great  distance,  and  so  keep  their  sheep  within  their  bounds,  or  from  straggling 
into  the  corn.’*  They  are  not  used  here  now. — At  Hedley  School  was  edu¬ 
cated  Wm.  Bow’yer,  the  very  learned  printer. 

Of  Horley  was  vicar,  the  learned  Rev.  Peter  Whalley,  who  digested  and  pub¬ 
lished  Bridges’s  MS.  Collections  for  the  county  of  Northampton. 

AtH  ORNE  King  Athelstan  is  said  to  have  had  a  house. — The  notorious  John 
Kidgell  was  rector  of  this  parish. 

Kew  Palace  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  mother  of 
Geo.  III.  and  afterw^ards  of  our  late  revered  Monarch.  Here  resided  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  whose  house  was  called  “  Tlie 
Dairic-house the  Lord  Keeper  Sir  John  Puckering;  the  accomplished 
Lords  Harrington,  of  Exton  ;  Sir  Peter  Lely,  the  celebrated  painter ;  and 
Stephen  Duck,  the  poet  and  preacher. — In  the  gardens  are  temples  of  the 
Sun,  Bcllona,  Pan,  Eolus,  Victory,  and  Arethusa;  the  House  of  Confucius; 
the  Alhambra;  the  Great  Pagoda,  the  Mosque,  erected  176l>  and  Ruin  built 
in  ly*’’!)- — In  the  church-yara  is  the  tomb  of  Gainsborougb,  the  celebrated 
jiainter,  and  near  him  Joshua  Kirby,  the  writer  on  Perspective. — In  the 
church  is  a  tablet  to  Jeremiah  Meyer,  a  celebrated  miniature  painter. 


At 
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At  Kingston  Cat^la^in6of  Arragon  lodged  on  her  journey  to  London. _ Of  the 

Free  Grammar  School,  Wm.  Burton,  the  Commentator  on  Antoninus,  was 
master,died  lh57;  and  hereEnwARDOiBBON,  thecelebrated  historian, received 
the  early  part  of  his  education. — In  1444-6  the  church  damaged  bylightniii"  in 
a  storm.  The  church  was  again  damaged  by  the  memorable  storm,  Nov.  26, 
1703.  Of  the  nuinerous  sepulchral  monuments  in  the  church,  the  most  ancient 
is  that  of  llobt.  Skerne  and  his  wife.  The  curious  inscription  in  Latin  verse 
and  black  letter  is  placed  the  wrong  way  upwards.  Here  is  interred  Dr. 
George  Bate,  physician  to  Chas.  I.  to  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  son  Richard,  and 
to  Chas.  II. — In  St.  Mary’s  chapel  were  formerly  to  be  seen  the  portraits  of 
several  Saxon  kings  crowned  here,  and  also  of  King  John,  who  granted  the  town 
their  first  charter.  Of  this  parish  was  vicar  that  eminent  statesman,  Nicho¬ 
las  West,  Bp.  of  Ely,  instituted  1502. — Here  died  in  1677-8,  aged  110,  Frances 
Phillips;  and  in  I69O,  aged  108,  Winifred  Woodfall. 

At  Lambeth,  in  1750,  an  earthquake  happened. — Here  is  situate  the  palace  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  In  the  guard-roum  is  a  whole-length  of 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales.  In  the  long  gallery  are  many  portraits  of  cele¬ 
brated  Archbishops  and  others,  among  which  is  one  of  Martin  Luther,  and 
in  the  windows  are  coats  of  several  Archbishops.  In  the  dining-room  are 
|X)rtraits  of  all  the  Archbishops,  from  Laud  to  Cornwallis.  In  the  library  is 
a  painting  in  glass  of  Philip  King  of  Spain,  in  very  brilliant  colours,  and  many 
valuable  books  and  manuscripts.  In  the  Lollard’s  Prison^  at  the  very  top  of 
the  Lollard’s  Tower,  are  eight  large  iron  rings  fastened  through  the  wainscot 
an  inch  thick  of  oak,  which  lines  the  walls.  Upon  the  sides  are  various 
scratches,  half-sentences,  and  letters  cut  out  with  a  knife  in  black  letter  by 
some  of  the  unhappy  persons  there  confined.  Here  was  confined  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Earl  of  Essex,  before  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Bp.  Thirleby, 
who  died  here.  Fifteen  Archbishops  died  in  this  palace,  enumerated  m 
‘*Lysons’s  Environs,’’  vol.  1.  p.  269.  Catherine  of  Arragon,  upon  her  first 
arrival  in  England,  lodged  some  days  in  the  Archbishop’s  inne.’’  In  the 
chapel  Abp.  Parker  is  buried,  but  temp.  Chas.  L  was  removed  and  thrown 
into  a  hole  in  one  of  the  out-houses,  and  the  chapel  made  a  dancing-room. 
After  the  restoration  the  corpse  was  re-interred.  In  Lambeth-house  was 
confined  during  the  civil  wars,  the  Earls  of  Chesterfield  and  Derby;  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Armstrong,  executed  for  being  concerned  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s 
rebellion.  Sir  George  Bunkley,  Lieut.-governor  of  Oxford  ;  Doctor  Allestry, 
celebrated  divine ;  and  Richard  Lovelace,  the  poet. — In  Copt-hall,  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Parry’s  mansion,  the  ill-fated  Arbella  Stuart  was  prisoner  for  12  months 
in  his  custody. — In  Fore-street  was  a  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Hereford,  af¬ 
terwards  a  pottery. — The  Bps.  of  Rochester  had  a  palace  in  this  parish,  in 
which  Abp.  Bardwardin  died  in  1348  ;  and  Shepey,  Bp.  of  Rochester,  in 
1360.  In  1531  a  diabolical  deed  was  committed  by  a  cook,  who  by  throwing 
poison  into  some  yeast,  destroyed  not  only  seventeen  persons  of  the  family, 
but  likewise  several  poor  persons  who  were  fed  at  the  gate;  for  which  crime 
he  was  boiled  to  death  in  Smithfield,  pursuant  to  a  law  made  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  palace  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Bps.  of  Carlisle,  who 
leased  it  out.  It  was  afterward?  a  pottery ;  then  a  tavern,  and  a  common 
house  of  ill-fame ;  the  house  afterwards  belonged  to  a  dancing-master,  an^ 
was  at  last  pulled  down. — In  Lambeth  Marsh  the  philosophical  Thos.  Bushell 
concealed  himself  about  the  time  Cromwell  was  made  Protector,  during  which  ’ 
time  he  constantly  lay  in  a  garret  hung  with  black  baize  ;  at  one  end  was 
painted  a  skeleton,  extended  on  a  mattress;  at  the  other  was  a  small  pallet 
bed  ;  and  the  vvalls  were  covered  with  various  emblems  of  mortality.  Here 
he  continued  above  a  year,  till  his  friends  made  his  peace  with  the  Protector. 
Here  Bp.  Bonner  had  a  hunting-seat. — On  the  spot  now  called  Lambeth 
Walk,  was  a  place  of  public  entertainment,  called  Lambeth  Wells,  but  after¬ 
wards  refused  a  licence. — The  site  of  the  laic  premises  of  Messrs.  Beaufoy’s 
distillery  was  in  l636  the  garden  of  Thomas  Howard,  Flarl  of  Arundel.  Af¬ 
terwards  opened  as  a  place  of  public  diversion,  but  suppressed  in  1753. — At 
South  Lambeth  resided  the  Tradescants,  father  and  son,  where  they  had  a 
physic  garden  of  the  greatest  extent.  The  son  gave  his  whole  collection  to 
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JElias  Ashiiiolc,  who  resided  here,  as  did  also  the  learned  Or.  Ouearel,  who 
died  at  his  iiouse  here  in  1785. — In  this  parish  Francis  Moore,  the  author  of 
the  well-known  Almanac  which  still  goes  by  his  name,  resided,  and  practised 
as  an  astrologer;  as  also  Capt.  Bubb,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Napier. — In  the  church 
were  interred  Sir  Noel  Caron,  the  Dutch  Ambassador,  who  built  the  alms- 
liouses  near  Vauxhall-turnpike ;  and  Fornan,  the  astrologer.  Here  are  monu¬ 
ments  to  Archbishops  Parker ;  Bancroft;  Tennlson;  Hutton;  Cornwallis; 
and  Moore;  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  several  of  the  family;  Bi¬ 
shops  Tunstall  and  Thirleby,  and  Elias  Ashmole,  the  antiquary.  In  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  church,  over  the  nave,  is  the  figure  of  a  pedlar,  and  his 
dog,  on  painted  glass,  the  history  of  which  is  well-known. — In  the  church¬ 
yard  is  the  singular  monument  of  the  Tradescants,  much  defaced,  erected  in 
— In  the  passage  which  leads  from  the  church  to  the  palace  was  buried, 
at  his  own  request.  Archbishop  Seeker. — In  the  burial-ground.  High-street, 
are  interred  the  poets  Edw.  Moore,  who  died  March  5,  1757  ;  and  Thomas 
Cooke,  ob.  Jan.  1,  1757.  The  celebrated  Countess  de  la  Motte  was  also  in¬ 
terred  here.  Of  this  parish  w’ere  rectors,  Gilbert  de  Glanville,  Bp.  of  Ro¬ 
chester,  &c. ;  Henry,  Bp.  of  Joppa;  Thos.  Blague,  Dean  of  Rochester ;  Da¬ 
niel  Featley  ;  George  Hooper,  Bp.  of  Bath  and  Wells  j  Edmund  Gibson  and 
Beilby  Porteus  Bps.  of  London  ;  and  Dr.  John  Denne,  Archdeacon  of  Ro¬ 
chester. — Here  died,  in  1704,  aged  104,  Joanna  Keys;  in  1730,  aged  106, 
Thomas  Drayman  ;  in  1738-g,  aged  102,  Elizabeth  Bateman;  in  1743,  aged 
102,  Mr.  Wills  and  Mr.  Horn;  in  1749,  aged  103,  Mrs.  Hellings;  in  1777. 
aged  107,  Margaret  Baise;  and  in  1788,  aged  101,  Wm.  Cobb.  S.  T. 

(To  le  continued.) 


Outline  of  a  Rational  System  of  Edu¬ 
cation. 

N  the  delivery  of  a  child  into  my 
care  for  instruction,  my  first  ob¬ 
ject  would  be  to  ascertain  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  life,  which  by  his  parents  or 
guardians  he  was  intended  to  fill. 

In  the  event  of  his  being  reserved  for 
business,  I  mean  commerce  or  trade, 
an  almost  exclusive  direction  of  his  at¬ 
tention  to  those  branches  of  education 
as  are  useful,  would  be  proper.  If, 
however,  he  was  devoted  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  service,  where  his  abilities  were 
likely  to  be  called  into  conspicuous  ac¬ 
tion,  it  would  then  be  improper  to  li¬ 
mit  his  study  to  what  was  merely  use¬ 
ful  ;  but  that  he  might  be  able  to  com¬ 
pete  with  every  antagonist  that  may  be 
brought  into  the  field,  his  time  should 
be  employed  on  whatever  is  worthy  of 
notice  in  the  whole  range  of  science 
and  literature. 

As  soon  as  the  youth  can  read  his 
own  language  with  tolerable  fluency, 
and  which  may  be  a  sufficient  acqui¬ 
sition  up  to  the  age  of  eight  years,  pen¬ 
manship  may  be  cultivated,  with,  the 
continued  perusal  of  some  selection  of 
miscellaneous  pieces,  so  as  to  render 
him  perfect  in  the  reading  of  any  Eng¬ 
lish  author  whatever. 

After  a  year’s  attention  to  these  stu¬ 
dies,  he  is,  for  the  next  year,  to  leant 
the  grammatical  structure  of  his  lan¬ 


guage,  and  to  read  the  papers  of  Ad¬ 
dison  from  the  Tatler,  Guardian,  and 
Spectator ;  the  essays  of  Bacon  and 
Goldsmith;  the  Economy  of  Human 
Life ;  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  Raa- 
selas ;  a  selection  from  Chesterfield’s 
Letters;  the  papers  of  the  Rambler 
and  Idler ;  Brydone’s  Tour  in  Sicily 
and  Malta  ;  Moore’s  Views  of  Society 
in  Europe: — and  in  poetry,  the  best 
in  our  own  language,  that  is  of  the  de¬ 
scriptive  and  didactic  kind,  as  Thom¬ 
son’s  Seasons ;  Goldsmith’s  Traveller 
and  Deserted  Village;  Milton’s  Co- 
mus,  Allegro,  and  Penseroso ;  Pope’s 
Windsor  Forest,  and  Essay  on  Criti¬ 
cism;  Denham’s  Cooper’s  Hill;  Arm¬ 
strong’s  Art  of  Preserving  Health ; 
Akenside’s  Pleasures  of  the  Imagina¬ 
tion;  and  Cowper’s  Task. 

Supposing  the  study  (for  mere  pe¬ 
rusal  would  not  answer  the  end  in 
view,  which  is  to  form  the  taste,  as 
well  as  to  increase  the  pupil’s  vocabu¬ 
lary)  of  these  to  occupy  attention  for 
the  next  two  years,  along  with  the 
principles  of  the  grammar  of  his  lan¬ 
guage,  and  the  practice  of  composition, 
the  youth  at  the  age  of  eleven  may  be, 
for  the  one  half  of  his  hours  of  his  ap¬ 
plication,  engaged  in  a  course  of  tlW 
Belles  Lettres,  or  a  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  different  species  of  compo¬ 
sition  in  his  language,  according  to 
their  divisions. 
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With  Biography  1  sliould  com- 
ineucej  from  its  being  principally  mat¬ 
ter  of  narration,  and  that  of  the  most 
interesting  kind,  the  attention  is  more 
likely  to  he  kept  awake,  than  on  a 
subject  involved  in  political  subtilty, 
or  moral  discussion. 

As  good  sjyecimens  of  Biographical 
composition,  may  be  recommended 
Burnet’s  Life  of  Kochester  ;  Johnson’s 
Life  of  Savage,  and  such  of  his  Lives 
of  the  Poets  as  the  master  may  think 
proper  to  select;  Middleton’s  Life  of 
Cicero;  Mtirphy’s  Life  of  Garrick; 
Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  ;  Currie’s 
l^ife  of  Burns.  At  the  same  time, 
with  these,  at  a  separate  hour.  Pastoral 
Poetry  may  form  the  subject  of  study  ; 
— as  the  first  of  our  poets,  in  this  line, 
may  be  selected  Pope,  Phillips,  Col¬ 
lins,  and  Shenstone  ;  Shakspeare’s 

As  you  like  it,’’  and  perhaps  Solo¬ 
mon’s  Song. 

The  pupil,  now  thirteen  years  of 
age,  may  have  his  attention  directed 
to  historical  narrative,  as  it  is  found 
in  the  pages  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and 
Gibbon  ;  together  with  the  best  speci¬ 
mens  of  Epic,  Lyric,  and  Dramatic 
Poetry,  in  the  language  of  which 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Otway, 
Rowe,  Collins,  and  Gray,  may  be  cited. 

At  this  period,  the  youth,  if  he  is 
intended  to  be  instructed  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  French,  or  any  other  languages, 
should  commence  their  acquirement, 
and  proceed  in  their  authors,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  I  have  recommended 
to  be  adopted  in  studying  the  English 
Classics. 

From  this  exhibition  of  my  plan, 
it  will  be  perceived,  that  in  matters 
of  taste,  I  have  encumbered  the  youth 
with  but  few  authors,  either  of  poe¬ 
try  or  prose ;  but,  as  far  as  they  go, 
according  to  my  best  judgment,  they 
are  the  first  in  their  several  depart¬ 
ments. 

By  their  assiduous  study,  I  am  mo¬ 
rally  certain  that  the  mind,  at  that 
early  age,  will  receive  a  power  of  just¬ 
ness  of  conception,  and  an  accuracy 
•  of  expression,  which  it  must  be  very 
'untoward  circumstances  in  after-life 
'that  can  ever  obliterate.  Like  the  ha- 
'bits  of  behaviour  contracted  by  mix- 
ling  with  good  company,  which  dis- 
wrimiuate  and  dignify  their  possessor 
iin. situations  otherwise  unfortunate. 

But  however  safe  such  a  one  might 
|be  pronounced  from  the  risk  of  conta- 
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raination,  under  common  circum¬ 
stances,  whose  youth  has  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  study  of  the  best  models 
only,  yet  every  inlet  should  be  stopped 
which  might  admit  the  possibility  of 
infection. 

With  a  similar  view,  there  was 
among  the  French,  at  their  revolution, 
a  national  act  in  agitation,  that  all  the 
models  of  art,  short  of  excellence, 
should  be  destroyed,  that  the  eye  ac¬ 
customed  to  superiority  alone,  would 
find  it  difficult  even  to  err.  So,  while 
the  best  models  of  their  kind  are  re¬ 
commended,  it  is  also  to  be  understood 
that  every  thing  calculated  to  vitiate 
the  taste  should  be  withheld  from  ob¬ 
servation. 

It  would  not,  for  instance,  be  with 
the  view  of  improving  his  taste,  that 
I  should  put  into  the  hands  of  a  youth 
many  of  the  Jonrnals,Magazlnes,  Poets, 
and  Writers  of  the  day;  nor  should  I 
suppose  that  the  run  of  pieces  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  places  of  public  enter¬ 
tainment,  likely  to  add  a  finish  to  the 
course  1  have  been  just  recommending. 
I  have  satisfied  myself  with  little  more 
than  a  hint  on  thfs  part  of  the  subject, 
from  the  conviction  that  its  truth  is  too 
apparent  to  every  sensible  parent,  or 
tutor,  to  stand  in  need  of  any  ampli¬ 
fication. 

After  this  preparation,  from  which 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  taste  has 
been  very  well  formed,  and  the  com¬ 
mand  of  language  considerably  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  pupil  must  now  leave  the 
regions  of  uncertainty,  as  all  matter 
of  taste  is,  and  enter  the  arena  of  truth 
and  demonstration. 

With  the  sciences  of  Geography  and 
Arithmetic  1  should  commence,  and, 
in  my  mode  of  teaching  the  latter,  I 
should  follow  a  plan  different  from 
what  is  usually  pursued,  and  which 
seems  but  calculated  for  wasting  the 
time  and  impeding  the  progress  of  the 
pupil. 

The  arrangement  recommended  here 
would  be,  after  passing  through  the 
primary  rules  of  arithmetic,  addition, 
substraclion,  multiplication,  and  divi¬ 
sion,  those  of  vulgar  and  decimal  frac¬ 
tions,  of  the  square  and  cube  root,  to 
commence, along  with  the  elements  of 
Fhiclid,  a  course  of  Algebra,  which  will 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  calculation 
much  better  than  the  ordinary  arith¬ 
metical  mode. 

After  the  pupil  has  advanced  in  the 
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mixed  matliematics  sufficiently  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  theories  of  Optics,  Pneu¬ 
matics,  Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  and 
Astronomy,  with  advantage,  he  may 
be  shewn  their  nature  and  aj)plication 
by  a  set  of  philosophical  apparatus.  As 
consenuent  to  these,  the  sciences  of 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology, 
follow  in  natural  succession  ;  after 
which  l^otany,  and  the  Physiology 
of  animals  and  vegetables  may  form 
the  subject  of  the  ])upil  s  apphcaliou, 
with  that  part  of  Cbcmislry  which 
relates  to  their  properties  and  compo¬ 
sition.  As  a  finish  to  this  fabric  of 
learning,  historical  facts,  in  the  order 
of  their  succession,  the  subjects  of  le¬ 
gislation,  and  of  the  constitution  of 
his  country,  are  to  be  enumerated. 

In  the  course  of  these  studies  it  Is  to 
be  understood  that  some  portioti  of  the 
day  Is  still  to  be  set  apart  for  the  study 
of  the  best  English  authors,  that  the 
command  of  expression  be  continually 
inculcated,  ancl  the  taste  confirmed 
beyond  the  possibility  of  adulteration. 

The  youth,  now  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  with  the  advantage  of  such  an 
education,  may,  it  is  to  be  believed, 
enter  on  any  walk  of  life  with  cer¬ 
tainty  and  honour,  and  with  views 
very  much  enlarged  to  those  of  him, 
whose  first  and  best  years  were  spent 
chiefly  in  mastering  the  Greek  and 
Latin’  Classics. 

Miscellaneous  Remarks. 

In  teaching  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  it  would  be  part  of  my  plan 
to  use  a  grammar  composed  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  By  the  ])resent  mode  of  enforc¬ 
ing  the  acquisition  of  these  tongues, 
from  Latin  rules,  involved  in  construc¬ 
tion,  and  difficult  of  comprehension, 
it  seems  as  if  a  waste  of  the  pupil’s 
time,  rather  than  his  improvement, 
were  aimed  at.  By  this  method,  I  sup¬ 
pose  that  one  year,  at  least,  must  be 
allowed  him  to  understand  each  gram¬ 
mar  thoroughly.  Whereas,  by  putting 
into  his  hands  some  sensible  treatise, 
containing  the  principles  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  he  is  to  learn,  detailed  in  a 
form  short  and  perspicuous,  three 
months  at  the  very  utmost  would  an¬ 
swer  jireciscly  the  same  end.  By  the 
mode,  however,  generally  adopted,  one 
might  be  led  to  suppose  that  it  is  the 
language  of  its  authors  solely ^  not  their 
intellectual  beauties,  that  are  in  re¬ 
quest,  as  if  all  men  had  either  the  taste 
to  be,  or  were  intended  for,  jffillplo- 
gists..  J’hough,  in  my  plan,  tlie  style 


of  an  ancient  author  would  not  be  neg¬ 
lected,  yet  1  should  spend  neither 
time  in  its  iinltaiion,  nor  in  a  consi¬ 
deration  of  its  minute  excellencies,  hut 
should  grasp  at  the  beauties  of  thought, 
at  the  sources  of  information  which  it 
conveyed  ;  with  the  bee  for  a  model, 

1  should  recommend  attacking  the  ci¬ 
tadel  of  sweets  at  once,  rather  than  in 
imitation  of  the  inglorious  caterpillar, 
suffer  those  to  evaporate  and  glut  upon 
the  leaves. 

Were  the  question  asked  me,  whe¬ 
ther  Drawing  and  Music  should  be 
taught  to  the  youth  entrustetl  to  my 
superintendance,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  withhold  my  permission.  Ijike 
many  other  innocent  and  ornamental 
accomplishments,  these  may  form  a 
branch  of  female  education,  as  well 
adapted  to  engage  the  attention  at  a 
leisure  hour,  and  wdneh  may  or  may 
not  be  called  into  notice  in  after  life, 
as  circumstances  may  admit.  It  wiust 
be  allowed,  however,  that  it  is  in  very 
elevated  situations  indeed,  where  the 
mother  of  a  family  has  the  leisure  to 
cultivate  these,  as  well  as  many  other 
pursuits,  to  which  in  youth  she  had 
directed  her  attention.  Their  neglect, 
nor  the  time  spent  in  their  acquisition, 
in  her  case,  is  no  certain  loss.  With 
the  boy,  the  case  Is  widely  difl'erent. 
There  ought  not  to  be  a  moment  of 
the  years  of  his  instruction  devoted  to 
any  branch  of  study  that  leads  not  to 
the  accomplishment  of  some  useful 
purpose. 

With  the  greatest  justice  it  may  be 
asked,  what  end  is  the  acquisition  of 
imitating  a  landscape,  delineating  a 
face,  of  performing  a  duett  of  Pleyel, 
to  answer,  in  a  youth  destined  for  the 
counting-house,  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
law,  or  for  that  of  any  of  the  learned 
professions?  In  such  situations,  the 
display  of  even  a  superior  skill  in  these 
arts  (wdilch  can  very  seldom  fall  to  the 
lot  of  him  who  has  allotted  but  a  de¬ 
sultory  half  hour  to  their  practice) 
could  turn  to  no  advantageous  account. 
On  the  contrary,  it  might  be  proved, 
without  much  logic,  tliat  ihese  are 
acquirements  which  it  will  be  found 
more  advisable  to  forget  than  to  re¬ 
tain,  as  their  cultivation,  after  an  en¬ 
trance  into  active  life,  may  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  interests  of  their  pos¬ 
sessor,  as  tending  to  abstract  hre  'atten¬ 
tion  from  more  useful  objects  of  ^tudy, 
which  bear  upon  the  great  hasitVCSs  of 
life,  and  which  contribute  to  Veiider 

him 
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him  respectable  among  his  associates, 
aiui  useful  in  society. 

In  these  outlines  of  education,  to 
which  I  have  prefixed  the  name  of  ra¬ 
tional,  tlie  reader  may  have  observed 
that  1  have  reckoned  the  study  of  the 
classical  languages  only  as  secondary 
to  the  main  object,  and  rather  as  con¬ 
tributing  to  its  acquisition  than  fur¬ 
nishing  any  thing  worthy  of  attain¬ 
ment  of  themselves. 

To  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  neg¬ 
lect  so  striking,  and  bearing  an  opposi¬ 
tion  so  dissonant  from  the  common 
usage  of  mankind,  owing?  Is  it  that 
experience  has  been  granted  me 
which  has  been  denied  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  successions  of  ages,  or  penetra¬ 
tion  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  species, 
or  judgment  more  discerning,  or  taste 
more  correct? 

To  such  inquiry  I  would,  in  reply¬ 
ing,  beg  of  my  reader  to  do  me  the 
justice  of  sincerity,  when  I  affirm  that 
no  part  of  my  system,  of  wdiich  the 
above  is  an  outline,  has  been  proposed, 
but  what  has  had  the  conviction  of 
utility  for  its  basis.  And,  although 
to  complete  an  education,  or  to  an¬ 
swer  some  professional  purpose,  the 
ancient  languages  may  be  learned,  yet 
experience  shows,  if  experience  were 
required  in  proof  of  such  an  assertion, 
that  they  must  not  be  learned  either  to 
profit  or  to  astonish  mankind. 

On  this  point  I  am  borne  out,  by 
recurring  to  the  discoveries  in  nature, 
and  to  the  imjirovements  in  the  con¬ 
veniences  of  life,  which  in  no  one  in¬ 
stance  have  been  invented  or  achieved 
by  any  thing  like  deduction  from  the 
sources  of  ancient  wisdom.  1  ask,  if 
it  was  under  the  guidance  of  classic 
sagacity,  that  the  polarity  of  the  nee¬ 
dle,  the  discovery  of  the  Western 
world,  the  invention  of  the  telescope, 
and  the  applications  of  steam,  were 
conceived  and  adopted  ?  Has  it  been 
in  subservience  to  this,  that  in  the  re¬ 
collection  of  the  present  generation, 
the  glory  of  arms  and  of  eloquence 
have  blazed  with  unprecedented  splen¬ 
dour,  that  the  resources  of  man’s  haji- 
piness  have  been  multiplied,  that  the 
secrets  of  the  deep  have  been  inspect¬ 
ed,  and  that  the  heavens  have  been 
disjirmed  of  their  violence? 

In  addition  to  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made,  it  is  throughout  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  that  the  ability  of  the  in¬ 
structor  must  ill  every  case  be  adequate 
to  the  task  which  he  undertakes  3  as 
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in  order  to  teach  with  effect  any  thing 
to  youth,  the  master  must  possess  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  his  pupils  3  and 
these  are  to  be  gained  only  by  a  con¬ 
duct  regulated  on  all  occasions  by  the 
strictest  rules  of  propriety,  by  decision 
of  manner,  ami  by  his  never,  in  their 
jiresence,  discovering  the  least  incapa¬ 
city  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  R. 


Mr.  Urban,  June  3. 

T  may  be  worth  noticing,  to  show 
that  the  early  poetical  essays  of 
Swift  and  Atterbury  were  occasionally 
interchanged,  that  long  after  the  ‘im¬ 
promptu,”  noticed  in  your  last,  p.  405, 
and  which  originally  came  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Morice,  the  Bishop’s  son- 
in-law,  I  received  a  second  copy  of  it 
from  another  branch  of  the  family,  the 
Bishop’s  grandson,  accompanied  by 
the  following  short  Letter.  J.  N. 

“Dear  Sir,  Cork,  Aug.  18,  I7S8. 

“  Since  my  arrival  at  this  jilace,  I 
have  discovered  in  a  late  Irish  Maga¬ 
zine  tlie  enclosed  copy  of  verses,  with 
this  title  :  ‘  The  amiable  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  Bishop  Atterbury,  the  friend  of 
Pope  and  Swift,  being  challenged  by 
Doctor  Garth  to  W'rite  extempore  in 
praise  of  a  goose-quill,  produced  in  a 
few  minutes  the  following  beautiful 
lines.’  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
these  lines  in  your  collection,  nor  can 
I  say  that  I  think  they  are  the  offspring 
of  my  grandfather.  I  leave  every  thing 
to  your  decision,  so  make  what  use 
you  please  of  tliem,  and  believe  me 
your  most  obliged  humble  servant, 

F.  Atteebury. 
- ^ - 

Mr.  Urban,  Dorsetshire,  May  14. 

N  Mr.  Brew'er’s  Introduction  to  the 
Beauties  of  England  and  Wales,” 
I  find  (page  16)  fie  has  placed  Bath 
(A(juce  Solis)  in  the  Celtic  tribe,  the 
“Hajdui,’’  Tliat  this  town  might  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  tribe  at  the 
period  of  the  Roman  invasion  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  I  am  not  jirepared  to  dispute  3 
but  that  it  was  originally  included  in 
its  limits,  I  have  reason  to  doubt,  as, 
from  such  observations  as  I  have  been 
enabled  to  make,  I  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  that  rivers  and  hills  (especially 
wlicn  they  chanced  to  unite)  formed 
the  jirimiiive  boundaries  of  our  Celtic 
ancestors  3  and  this  I  believe  is  the 

opinion 
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opinion  of  our  best  Antiquaries.  Now, 
supposing  the ‘'Avon”  to  have  been 
the  Northern  limit  of  the  “Haedui,’* 
“  Aquae  Solis’’  could  not  liave  been  in 
possession  of  that  tribe,  it  being  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  ; 
and  that  the  river  was  the  extreme  li¬ 
mit  of  the  “Haedui,’’  the  circumstances 
I  am  about  to  state  appear  greatly  to 
favour. 

Chancing  to  be  at  Bath  in  the 
spring  of  1823,  I  observed  one  day  in 
my  walks  about  the  environs  of  that 
elegant  city,  evident  traces  of  a  consi¬ 
derable  British  town  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill  overlooking  the  city  on  its  East 
side,  and  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  river.  This  promontory  is  called 
“  Hampton  Down,"  and  is  divided 
from  that  of  Claverton  by  a  “  Celtic 
Vallum  on  which  a  modern  wall 
has  been  erected.  This  vallum,  with 
its  attendant  fosse,  forms  apparently 
the  only  defence  on  that  side  (the 
South) ;  and  here,  as  being  I  imagine, 
the  most  secure,  were  placed  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  the  inhabitants,  traces  of 
their  folds  being  very  distinguishable, 
and  covering  a  considerable  space  of 
the  enclosure;  these^  as  well  as  the 
stronger  defences,  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  with  stone,  of  which  the 
hill  furnished  an  abundant  supply,  be¬ 
ing  in  fact  one  entire  rock  of  freestone, 
a  circumstance  which  I  regret  to  say 
may  in  time  occasion  the  disappearance 
of  every  trace  of  this  interesting  sta¬ 
tion,  quarries  having  been  lately  open¬ 
ed  within  it  to  some  extent.  The  de¬ 
fences  on  all  sides  (the  South  excepted) 
are  strong  and  numerous;  those  to¬ 
wards  the  river  descending  nearly  to 
the  road  leading  from  Bath  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Hampton,  which  favours  the 
supposition  that  this  was  the  quarter 
from  whence  attack  might  be  expect¬ 
ed.  On  the  West,  which  overlooks 
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Bath +,  a  plantation  of  fir-trees  covers 
these  ancient  works.  A  few  yards 
lower  down,  on  the  same  side,  are 
some  fine  springs  of  water,  which 
must  have  rendered  this  station  of 
great  importance  to  thcGeltaj.  These 
springs  are  now  secured,  and  supjily 
the  lower  part  of  Bath.  A  hill  to  the 
East  of  this,  and  running  in  a  parallel 
direction,  has  its  promontory  likewise 
towards  the  river,  and  apparently  as 
well  defended  as  the  former.  This 
hill  I  did  not  visit :  but  as  It  is  situated 
nearer  one  of  the  fords  of  the  river 
(Bath  Ford),  there  Is  reason  to  suppose 
it  was  of  equal  consequence  as  a  fron¬ 
tier  station.  Immediately  facing  the 
station  on  Hampton  Down,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  an  insu¬ 
lated  hill,  having  a  circular  castrame- 
tation  on  its  summit;  it  is  called 
“  Little  Salisbury',’’  from  its  resem¬ 
blance,  I  presume,  to  Old  Sarum  (Sor- 
biodunum).  The  relative  situation  of 
this  last  place  favours  the  conjecture  of 
its  having  served  as  a  frontier  town  to 
the  adjoining  tribe,  the  “  Dohuni.” 
1  had  not  an  opportunity  to  examine 
the  country,  ciiher  to  the  East  or 
West  of  the  places  1  have  noticed ; 
but  the  impression  left  on  my  mind  by 
the  survey  then  made  was,  that  the 
hills  which  ran  parallel  to  the  Avon  on 
its  South  side,  formed  the  ancient  ram¬ 
parts  of  the  Hcedui,  and  the  river,  the 
boundary  of  their  country. 

Should  these  remarks  excite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  any  one  of  your  Correspond¬ 
ents  residing  now  at  Bath,  and  possess¬ 
ing  taste  and  abilities  for  researches  of 
this  nature,  he  would  be  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  by  viewing  the  spots  1  have  no¬ 
ticed,  how  far  my  conjectures  are  well 
founded,  which  if  he  would  have  the 
goorlness  to  communicate  through  the 
medium  of  your  entertaining  Miscel¬ 
lany,  he  w’ould  oblige,  Y.  J 


*  This  kind  of  vallum  traversing  a  promontory  I  distinguish  by  the  name  CeUic,  lx>- 
cause  I  have  reason  to  think,  from  observation  I  have  made,  that  it  is  the  primitive,  or  (if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  term)  the  Clan  Vallum,  where  the  Belgae  have  encroached  on  tl»e 
country  of  the  Teltse,  and  fortified  their  newly-acquired  territory  j  1  have  remarked  the 
valluni  of  the  former  intersecting  that  of  the  latter,  which  I  may  have  occasion  at  some  fu¬ 
ture  time  to  notice  more  particularly. 

t  This  plantation  was  made  by  the  late  Ralph  Allen,  esq.  who  also  erected  on  the  spot  a 
wall,  which  has  the  appearance  of  a  castle,  a  conspicuous  object  from  Bath  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country. 

I  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  notice  of  the  British  station  on  Hampton  Down  in  any 
History  of  Bath  or  its  antiquities.  Since  my  visit  to  this  place,  a  stone  coffin  has  lieeu 
found  very  near  it,  containing  human  remains  and  coins  of  the  lower  empire  ;  but,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  these  circumstances,  there  is  nothing  to  induce  the  belief  of  its  having  been 
adopted  as  a  station  by  the  Romans ;  though  perhaps  a  more  practised  eye  than  iny  own 
might  detect  the  Castrametation  of  that  people  intermixed  with  the  works  of  the  Celta;* 
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«ji3TOO  lo  noiJBJficIq  c 

efne^  v/ai  A  .ediow  JnsioriB  assril 
31C  ,-3bi8  amfig  od/  no  ,nv/ob  i9//ol 
Hoiflv/  ,i9iev/  lo  Ejjnhqe  9nf)  amoB 
lo  noiJr.la  girli  b.>i9Dn9i  avcd  num 
989dT  .xJlS'J  ‘jHj  oj  9onfc}io(]nji 
ylqqne  bnfi  ,fmir)98  won  oiii  fcgnnqa 
ariJ  oJ  Hid  A  .di£S[  Ho  Jijcq  lawol  9fiJ 
lallBicq  c  ni  §ninnui  bnc  ^feid)  lo  J«b3[ 
38iw9>lil  '^ojnonioiq  «ii  P.cfi  ,tioiJ39iib 
^c  ^Jn‘)7GqqB  bnc  ti97ii  sn)  ebiBv/oJ 
fcirlT  .laxnioH  jdj  eu  ftobnulsb  flaw 
baJGijJfg  «i  Ji  8fi  JifcJ  ;  Jjgi/  Jon  bib  I  Hid 
i9vn  9di  lo  cbv  l  sdi  lo  aao  vjHL^n 
38oqqii8  oJ  noetyi  pa  mariJ  ,(bio'^  riJBfl) 
-noil  f.  2r.  3on9op9isiio9  Ijsupy  lo  eev/  Ji 
3dj  yl'jlBibiifn/nl  ‘  noiJBJg  isiJ 

adj  no  ,nwoG  noiqniGH  no  noiJjiJa 
-Jij'ni  iiG  ,10711  odj  lo  obia 
-ofncilfifio  tr.UioVn  c  gnivud  boini 

at  d  iJifiimiig  ed  no  noiJcJ 
-niacoi  p.u  moil  ’'^{ir/deiiiiS  allii JL  ** 
lOf'.)  rnuTG?,  blO  oJ  ,i»4nrigoiq  I  t^oncld 
lo  nuijGnjia  oviicloi  ofll  .(rnonuboid 
lo  sinloojnoo  odJ  eiuovBl  oo/dq  eidJ 

oJ  nv/oJ  laiJnoil  c  8c  bsvias  eJt 

'SinndoG  **  sdj  ,9diiJ  gaitjioiJm  orlJ 
9(inrii:x3  oi  Y^inoJioqqo  iinJoti  biid  I 
lo  jgfiH  odj  OJ  lOflJio 
;  baoiJon  avcd  ‘I  890fifc{  sdi  ip  JgoW 
yd  briimyrn  no  Jlol  noiggoiq-ni  odJ  Jnd 
oM  ,ecv/  absm  nod)  yo'nng  odi 
«o  tto'iK  o\  ^\V5i\ 

-mm  \«onvM)  !bos«iQ\,oVu  AUto?* 
oA\  tVjyW  b«o  ^usbsjW.  *\o 

isoA^'Xo  mi>bst«oA 

-Jr,  odJ  9jIox3  ^il^v(no^  seoiiJ  ldnori8 
bnoqgonoG  mo?  lo  ano  ync  lo  noijnoj 
-e«328oq  bnc  ,dJ/;^  Jg  v/ori  gnibiaoi  aJno 
lo  BodoiBoeoi  lol  eoiJflidi,  bna  oJscJ  ;«ni 
-13D8B  olde  od  Idoow  sd  tOiuJfin  gidj 
-on  97fid  I  eJoqa  -odj  gni  woiv  yd  ^nifiJ 
Ib'w  aiB  80iulo9(,noo  ym  ib1  v^od  .booij 
orlj  ovfid  bluow  od  li  riai(f’w  ^bobnrjot 
sdl  djsnoidJ  oJcoinnnimoo  OJ  eaorjboog 
-boglM  saini/;Ji3Jno  looy  lo  ninibani 
j  .Y  ^ogildo  bloo  w  sd  tynci 


jWoVI  ..sohujpiJnA  J«od  mo  lo  noiniqo 
rmd  3Yfid  oJ  ’’norA**  adj  sniaoqqo? 
**Jnba;H*  odJ  lo  jimil  msdnoi^  adJ 
nr  nssd  ovaci  Jon  blnoo  ^'ailoS  soup  A** 
-oJid  i^niad  Ji  ,9dnJ  Jed]  lo  noies^esoq 
^lovii  adjlo  dned  adJ  no  bam 

-il  amaiJza  adJ  ?.»m  lovii  aril  Jisdl  bns. 
gaanBJgrnuoiio  adj  ^'JjjbasH  sdj  lo  Jim  ' 
oJ  yljBsijj  maqqc  side  oJ  JnodB  me  I 
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odJ  ni  dJea  In  oJ  6i  gnhacfiO 
ni  ycb  ono  baviaado  I  t€S8J  lo  gniiqe 
Jedi  lo  enoiivna  sdJ  Jnedfi  gjilew  yni 
-ignoo  B  lo  a-joBiJ  Jnabiva  ^yJio  Jnegsb 
jB  lo  woid  adj  no  nwoJ  dziJiiR  olduiob 
JexiH  gJi  YJio  djIj  gnidooliavo  Hid 
yd  byieieq  ;'  ac  Ji  doidwmoil  bne  ^obig 
noH/i:)  gi  yioJuomorq  gidT  .lavii  adj 
babrvib  ai  bne  ’\frw6Q  noJqmeH  *** 
Dijb;.)**  r.  yd  noJisYfilO  lo  Jem  moil 
licvr  075br/n  >  doiriw  no rntjlIpV 
dJiw  ,rauHc/  gidT  .baJoaia  nosd  eBif 
yijnoieqqc  gmiol  ,3geol  JnehnajJe  ail 
adJ)  abre  JedJ  no  aanalab  yino  adj 
^anjgemj  1  gniad  ec  ^aiad  bne  f  (liJuo^ 
edaoHadJ  baardq  aiav/  tainoag  Jeorn  adJ 
lo  gaaeiJ  *gjneJjdcriiii  adi  lo  gbiad  bne 
.^aldfiddiognijgib  yiav  gniad  girlol  liadj 
lo  aacqg  atdeiabfgnoo  c  gniia/oo  boB 
ad  J  cc  Havr  g'e  ^  aiugolana  adi 

naad  aved  oJ  leaqqfi  ^gaonalab  lagnoiJg 
adJ  doidv/  lo  ^anoJg  /IJrw  baJamJenoo 
•  ad  .yfqqirg  JncbnrjdB  nc  badaimul  Mid 
^imoJgaail  lo  iooi  aiiina  ano  Joel  hi  gni 
yes  oJ  Jaigai  I  doidv/  aaneJginnuoiio  n 
aoncifioqqegib  adj  noi?.eooo  aniij  ni  yem 
-nJg  gnugaia.lni  eidJ  lo  aoeiJ  yiava  lo 
-naqo  ylajui  naad  guived  gainenp  ,nolJ 
-ab  adT  JnaJxa  ailfioa  oJ  i’  ahiiiw  ba 
(boitpoxa  dJuoS  adJ)  gabig  He  no  saonal 
-oJ  ogodj  yeuoianiwn  bne  gnoilg  aie 
ot  yhean  gad)naogab  la/ii  adj  gbiew 
-Hv  'adJ  OJ  fheU  moil  gnibea!  heoi  adi 
ariJ  gino/el  doidv/  ^nqJqraiiH  lo  ageF 
laJienp  odJ  eew  zh\i'  mdJ  noiJisoqqos 
-joaqxa  ad  Jrigifo  ibeJia  oonodv/  moil 
edooiia/o  drmiv/  «l8o7/  arij  nO  .ba 


^  umiia  .-dJ  yd  I  yiojriomoiq  o  gnia-reveiJ  nT0!lBV  io  Jiurd  zidf 

in  lo  .aviiitnaq  'nij  hi  Ji  Jfldd  ,abiifa  avad  I  noidsviftedo  moil  oJ  rroiJi&i  avail  I  ajji/aa 

Jh  no  badoao7-.ii3  a/x<d  add  oiadw  add  (nnad  .odd  bavioda  od  yein  I 

odd  bsixaruaT  avad  1  .yiodinad  J.adnpoa-yl'wan  iiodd  babidiol  baa  ,'nd,oJ  odd  lo  yidnitoa 

id  aoioa  da  ooiaaooo  avad  yi^iu  I  doidvi  bAAo  addlo  mtiHav 

.yhaliioidiaq  oToent  ao'dorr  oJ  ara.'d  aiut 

,  10,,  odJ  no  l»«o«  o,!o  o.ln  p»  ,n,IIA  AitnH  sl»l  olfl  =*•«•"  «"  'if  + 

■w,  oil)  bM  dwll  moti  Jt>  pi..  M-ouDiqsooo  ,  ,ol3,63  a  V.  s:,aaK»^,i>  arfl  "ad  lioiriw  ,IU„ 

.yidfiifoo  ynjbnwoT 

»na  ni  naioQ  noJqffiaH  oo  ru:^l^s^  denoR  add  lo  aoidon  yna  ddiw  dam  day  don  avad  I  X 
iaoij  ..ad  nfftoa  9nod^  a  .oaaxq  /.dd  od  .lisiv  ym  aanig  .aaiduipnoF  ed.  lo  ddail  to  yiodaiH 
-abni  Jod  iodqma  lawot  add  ■  .ooa  b(ia  zrdumai  namnd  gnmiadnoo  ,di  taan  yia-/ bnnol 
oaod  4nivad  adi  lo  laifad  adJl  an.ibni  oi  •;jniddon  .i  aiadd  .aaonBJgtntioiio  azadd  io  dnabnaq 
nwo  vm  nadd  avo  baei-laarq  .or  ^  gq^dr^q  rignodd  ^ -mamoH  aild  yd  noidad*  a  iia  badqolia 
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A  THOLUS,  OR  VESriBUU:. 

FKOM  THE  PAINTINGS  OP  IIEUCULANEUM. 
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1S24.]  Painting  from  Herculaneum. — Dalden  Tower. 


An’CIent  Painting  from  Hercu¬ 
laneum. 

H City  of  Herculaneum  was 
destroyed  by  an  eru|)tion  of  V^esu- 
vius,  A.  D.  '/G.  The  antient  history 
of  Herculaneum,  and  description  of 
its  overthrow,  are  fully  given  in  our 
vol.  XXV.  pp.  121  — 124,  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  its  accidental  discovery  about 
17I0,  in  vols.  XIII,  j).  472,  XIX.  p.  31 . 
Many  other  particulars  concerning  it 
may  be  seen  in  our  (General  Indexes, 
i.  213,  214;  iii.  205,  In  vols,  XLI,  and 
XLiii,  are  several  specimens  of  paintings 
discovered  at  Herculaneum,  The  one 
lierewitl'i  given  is  copied  from  Mr.  Fos- 
broke’s  “  Encyclopedia  of  Antiquities,” 
now  in  the  course  of  publication.  ( See 
(he  annexed  Engraving.)  It  represents 
a  presumed  tholus,  or  sort  of  vestibule. 
Tne  columns,  in  the  Ionic  taste,  with¬ 
out  bases,  support  a  roof  and  cornice, 
the  latter  of  wliich,  from  the  triglyphs 
and  modillions,  appears  ornamented  in 
the  Doric  style.  The  garlands  and 
festoons  interwoven  with  red  ribbons, 
as  well  as  the  figure  of  the  lioness,  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  introduced  for  the 
sake  of  ornament  only.  Above  the 
roof  of  the  building  is  placed  a  picture 
representing  a  sea-view. 


Dalden  Tower,  Durham. 

***  I’HE  following  accounts  of 
Dalton -le-dale,  and  Dalden  Tower, 
are  abridged  from  the  first  volume  of 
Mr.  Surtees’s  elaborate  and  very  inte¬ 
resting  History  of  Durham. 

The  parish  of  Dalton-le-dale  * * * * §,  Dur¬ 
ham,  is  bounded  by  the  German  ocean, 
and  is  about  midway  between  Sunder¬ 
land  and  Hartlepool.  It  includes  the 
four  Constableries  of  Dalton,  Dalden, 
Murton  in  the  Whins,  and  Cold  Hes- 
leden. 

The  village  of  Dalton  lies  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  scattered  along  the  side 
of  a  small  brook,  and  almost  hid  in  a 
deep  and  romantic  dell. 

Dalton,  an  appendage  to  South 

earmouth,  was  included  in  the 
grant  of  King  Athelstan  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Cuthbert,  and  the  Church  was 
afterwards  given  by  Bp.  Richard  de 
Marisco  to  the  Convent  of  Durham. 

*  The  etymology  of  Dalton  is  bal  tUn, 
habifatio — sedes  in  valle;  which  becoming 
on  the  decline  of  the  Saxon  tongue  unintel¬ 
ligible,  our  ancestors  added  a  termination 
expressive  of  the  situation,  and  thus  formed 
Dalton-le-Dale. 


After  the  dissolution,  it  was  included 
in  the  endowment  of  the  new  Cathe¬ 
dral  of  Durham  ;  and  the  whole  town¬ 
ship  is  now  held  by  lessees  under  the 
Dean  and  Chapter. 

The  Church*  is  low,  without  a 
tower  or  ailes.  It  is  an  unaltered  spe¬ 
cimen  of  early  English  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  The  East  window  is 
divided  into  three  lancet  lights,  and 
the  windows  in  the  nave  are  also  all 
of  the  lancet  form.  At  the  VFest  are 
two  bells.  There  is  a  piscina  on  the 
right  of  the  altar.  The  font  is  a  cir¬ 
cular  basin,  resting  on  a  plain  round 
pillar ;  the  rim  ornamented  with  qua- 
trefoils.  The  entrance  to  the  South 
is  by  a  porch  under  a  blunt-pointed 
arch  ;  two  shields  of  arms,  within  qua- 
trefoils,  above  the  entrance,  are  en¬ 
tirely  defaced.  In  the  North  wall  is 
a  round  Saxon  arch-f  with  zig-zag 
mouldings,  closed  up. 

A  beautiful  recumbent  effigy  in 
complete  armour,  rests  on  an  altar- 
tomb  within  a  recess  in  the  North 
chancel-wall :  the  surface  of  the  tomb 
is  ornamented  v/ith  blank  shields  with¬ 
in  quatrefoils,  and  .  the  surcoat  of  the 
figure  is  worked  with  the  arms  of 
Bowes  |.  It  is  about  the  age  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Third,  and  probably  repre¬ 
sents  Sir  William  Bowes  of  Dalden 
Tower,  of  which  he  became  possessed 
by  marriage  about  1375. 

Nearer  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  depth 
of  the  dale,  stand  the  ruins  of  Dal¬ 
den  §  Tower,  now  reduced  to  come 
irregular  masses  of  the  outward  wall. 
In  one  of  these  fragments  there  remains 
a  niche  with  a  pointed  canopy  (see 
the  annexed  Engraving)  which  seems 
to  have  decorated  the  interior  of  some 
apartment,  possibly  of  the  chapel. 

The  situation  of  Dalden  Tower,  in 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  vale,  close 
to  the  hill  and  to  the  stream,  but  with 
a  fine  area  of  pasturage  adjoining,  has 
been  evidently  chosen  with  a  view  to 
its  security,  and  to  command  the  pass; 
but  its  strength  can  have  been  only 
calculated  to  resist  a  sudden  attack 
of  the  predatory  bands  who  so  often 

*  A  view  of  It  is  given  in  Surtees’s  Dur- 
hara,  vol.  I.  pi.  5,  where  by  mistake  it  is 
called  Dalden  Church. 

■f  Represented  in  Surtees,  ibid. 

X  Engraved  in  Surtees,  vol.  I.  pi.  1.  fig. 

1  and  2. 

§  The  derivation  is  from  the  Saxon  bal 

or  bale,  vallisy  and  benn,  lustra,  vaWs, 
locus  stjlvesf  ris. 

ravaged 
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ravaged  the  Eastern  coast,  or  of  a  feu¬ 
dal  neighbour.  It  has  plainly  belong¬ 
ed  to  that  class  of  Pceh  or  Castelets, 
so  frequent  on  the  Borders,  consisting 
possibly  of  one  square  oblong  tower, 
with  a  dttngeon,  and  a  \valled  court 
for  the  protection  of  cattle.  After  the 
union  of  the  Crowns,  most  of  these 
castelets  had  modern  mansions  added 
to  them,  and  the  old  towers  were  gra¬ 
dually  suffered  to  fall  into  decay.  A 
domestic  chapel,  or  oratory,  was  a  con¬ 
stant  appendage  to  this  species  of  struc¬ 
ture  ;  and  in  1325  Sir  Jordan  de  Dal- 
den  obtained  a  licence  to  establish  an 
oratory  within  his  manor-house  at 
Dalden,  on  condition  that  no  injury 
should  arise  to  the  parish  church  of 
St.  Andrew  of  Dalton. 

-  In  the  first  ages  after  the  Conquest, 
Dalden  Tower  was  the  seat  of  the  Ba¬ 
ronial*  family  of  Escolland,  who  pro¬ 
bably  afterwards  assumed  the  local 
name  of  Dalden.  The  property  came 
by  marriage,  about  1375,  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Bowes  family*  In  155f) 
Sir  George  Bowes  dying  without  male 
issue,  his  estates  were  divided  between 
his  three  daughters  ;  and  the  manor  of 
Dalden  was  divided  between  John 
Blakiston  and  Sir  Cuthbert  Colling- 
wood,  who  married  two  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  Collingwoods  by  purchase 
afterwards  became  possessed  of  the 
whole,  and  made  it  their  seat.  In 
the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  they 
sold  Dalden  to  Sir  Mark  Milbanke,  of 
Halnaby,  bart.  and  it  is  now  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  descendant,  Sir  Ralph 
Noel  (late  Milbanke),  bart. 

A  part  of  the  manor  house,  which 
has  been  built  adjoining  to  the  Tower 
on  the  East,  possibly  by  the  Colling- 
woods,  about  the  reign  of  James  I.  is 
standing,  and  retains  m  its  heavy  gate¬ 
way,  mossy  slated  roof,  and  grey  or¬ 
chard  walls,  the  traces  of  an  old  ma¬ 
norial  residence.  The  wild  wall¬ 
flower  is  partially  scattered  over  the 
ruins.  Dalden  Dene  affords  several 
other  rare  or  beautiful  plants  ;  spunge- 
laurel,  columbine,  j^rivet,  and  dog- 
w’ood,  are  found  in  several  of  the 
Denes  between  Sunderland  and  Ea- 
sington.  - <j>  — - 

FLY  LEAVES.— No.  XX. 
Literary  Contracts  concluded. 

IIANCIS  LYNCH,  March  17, 
173(3,  was  paid  by  Watts  five 
guineas  for  “a  comedy  entitled  The 
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Independent  Patriot,  or  Musical 
Folly.”  In  the  season  of  l7S5-f),  Lin¬ 
en!  n’s-inn  Fields  'I'heatre  was  open 
occasionally  by  the  “  King  of  France’s 
company  of  rope-dancers,’’  and  a  few 
benefit  nights  by  Gifford’s  company; 
at  one  of  the  latter  it  is  possible  this 
piece  was  performed. 

George  Lillo  sold  the  copyright  of 
(he  History  of  George  Barnwell  to  John 
Gray,  Nov.  25,  1735,  for  one  hun- 
dreef  guineas. 

John  Mnrkland  received  of  Curl! 
two  guineas  “  for  the  I'ryar’s  Tale,  the 
Retaliation,  and  other  poems,  amount¬ 
ing  to  four  sheets  in  print.” 

Benjamin  Martin,  esq.  of  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  Holhorn,  assigned,  Jan.  22, 
1729-30,  to  Watts  “  the  copy  of  a  tra¬ 
gedy  intitled  Timoleon,”  for  seventy 
jaounds.  First  acted  at  Drury-lane 
Theatre  Jan.  26,  and  continued  for 
eleven  nights  more  successively.  On 
the  third  night  pit  and  boxes  were  bs. 
each  for  benefit  of  the  author. 

James  Miller  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  Feb.  20,  1733,  assigned  to 
Watts  for  eighty  pounds,  **  the  copy  of 
a  comedy  intituled  The  Mother-in- 
Law,  or  the  Doctor  the  Disease,  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  said  James  Miller.”  F'irst 
acted  by  the  old  company  (after  seced¬ 
ing  from  Drury-lane)  at  the  Opera 
House,  Haymarket,  on  Feb.  12,  1733, 
and  repeated  17  out  of  18  nights  fol¬ 
lowing,  when  that  company  again  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  Drury-lane  Thea¬ 
tre,  at  which  house  it  was  performed 
only  three  times.  The  Biographia 
Dramatica  supposes  it  to  have  been 
**  acted  with  very  great  success”  there. 

On  7  March,  1735,  for  fifty  jxiunds 
was  assigned  “  the  copy  of  a  comedy, 
intituled  The  Man  of  Taste,  or  the 
Guardians,  written  by  the  said  Janies 
Miller.’’  First  acted  at  Drury-lane 
Theatre,  the  6ih  March,  and  perform¬ 
ed  twenty-seven  nights  in  the  whole, 
during  that  season. 

On  Dec.  16,  1736,  for  fifty-five  gui¬ 
neas  “  the  copy  of  a  comedy  intituled 
Love  the  Universal  Passion,  written 
by  the  said  James  Miller.’’  Acted  at 
Drury-lane  Theatre  Feb.  28,  1737, 
for  the  first  time,  under  the  title  of 
The  Universal  Passion.  Repeated  in 
the  whole  nine  nights. 

On  Jan.  5,  1737*8,  for  eighty  pounds 
he  assiguetl  “  the  copy  of  The  Coffee 
House,  a  dramatic  piece;  and  also  the. 
copy  of  a  comedy  entituled  Art  and 
Nature.”  Both  performed  at  Drury- 
lane  Theatre.  First  after  Measure  for 

Measure 
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Measure  on  26  Jan. ;  the  last  on  the 
l6th  of  Feb.  and  neither  of  them  re¬ 
peated. 

Joseph  Mitchell,  l6th  Feb.  1729, 
assigned  to  Watts  for  thirty  guineas 
“  the  copy  of  an  opera,  intituled  The 
Highland  Fair,  a  Scotch  opera,  or  by 
whatsoever  other  name  it  shall  be 
called  or  distingulsht  by.’’  Acted  at 
Drury-lane  Theatre  20  March,  1731  ; 
again  the  23d  and  27th,  and  on  20th 
of  April,  the  last  two  nights  for  beneht 
of  the  author, 

Charles  Molloy,  23  April,  1718,  re¬ 
ceived  of  Cnrll  five  guineas  and  a  note 
of  hand  for  like  sum,  conditionally 
payable  upon  the  sale  of  nine  hundred 
of  a  play”  called  The  Coquet.  Acted 
at  Lincoln’s-inn  F^ields  Theatre  Aj)ril 
19,  and  two  following  nights. 

John  Mottley,  gent,  of  St.  Marga¬ 
ret’s,  Westminster,  assigned  to  Watts, 
on  23  Feb.  1729,  for  twenty  guineas, 
“  the  copy  of  a  comedy,  intituled  The 
Widow  Bewitched,  or  by  whatsoever 
other  name  it  shall  be  called  or  distin¬ 
guished  by.”  This  appears  to  have 
been  acted  at  Goodman’s-fields  Thea¬ 
tre.  The  author  was  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  compiler  of  the  universally- 
well-known  Joe  Miller’s  Jests. 

Thomas  Odell,  esa.  of  St.  Martyn’s 
in  the  Fields,  on  9  Oct.  1744,  assign¬ 
ed  to  Watts  for  twelve  guineas  “  the 
cony  of  a  comedy  intituled  The  Prodi¬ 
gal,  or  Recruits  for  the  Queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary.’’ 

James  Ralph  received,  1  January, 
1733-4,  of  Watts,  twelve  guineas  in 
full  for  the  “sole  right  of  the  comedy 
call’d  the  Cornish  Squire.”  This  was 
a  revival  of  a  piece  by  Vanbrugh,  Con¬ 
greve,  and  Walsh,  and  acted  at  Drury- 
lane  Theatre  Jan.  3,  1734,  and  about 
five  times  afterwards. 

Nicholas  Rowe,  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1713,  received  of  Lintot  50/.  15j.  for 
the  copy-ri"ht  of  Jane  Shore. 

Robert  Samber  was  paid  by  Curll, 
Feb.  20,  1723,  four  guineas  “  for  the 
sole  right  and  title  to  the  copy  of  a 
book  by  nae  written,  intituled  The 
Praise  of  Drunkenness,”  with  a  re¬ 
served  right  of  twelve  copies  bound. 

George  Sewell,  9  Jan.  1718,  sold  to 
Watts  all  “  right  and  property  in  a 
tragedy  entituled  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,’’ 
for  37/.  18.S.  First  acted  at  Lincoln’s- 
inn  Fields  Theatre  Jan.  16,  17l8-]9i 
and  repeated  eleven  night?  more  in 
that  season. 
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Thomas  Stackhouse,  Sept.  16,  1723, 
received  of  Curll  ten  guineas  “  for 
writing  the  life  of  Bishop  Atterhury.’’ 

Thomas  Stretscr  received  10  Nov. 
1740,  of  Curll  “full  satisfaction  for 
the  sole  right  and  title  to  the  copy  of  a 
book  entitled  A  new  Description  of 
Merryland.’’  No  sum  as  the  consi¬ 
deration  mentioned.  In  like  manner, 
on  17  Oct.  1741,  was  transferred  “the 
copy  of  a  book  entitled  Merryland  dis¬ 
played,  &c.” 

Lewis  Theobald  received,  9  July, 
1735,  of  Watts  six  guineas  “for  the 
copyright  of  a  play  called  The  Fatal 
Secret.”  First  performed  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  April  4,  1763;  on  the 
5th,  “  dismiss  d  Fatal  Secret,’’  and  on 
the  6th  (last  night),  for  benefit  of  the 
author,  produced  money  4?/.  8^.  and 
tickets  30/.  1  \s. 

John  Tracey,  esq.  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holborn,  assigned  on  Dec.  12,  1730, 
to  Walts,  in  consideration  of  fifty  gui¬ 
neas,  “  the  copy  of  a  tragedy  intituled 
Periander.”  First  acted  at  Lincoln’s- 
inn  Fields  Theatre,  Jan.  13,  1731, 
and  repeated  four  times.  Third  night 
for  benefit  of  the  author,  money  4?/. 
5s.  6d.  and  tickets  95/.  3s. 

Thomas  Walker,  gent,  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Clements  Danes,  on  the  18th  of 
Feb.  1729,  for  twenty  guineas,  assign¬ 
ed  to  VVatts  “  a  play  intituled  The 
F'ate  of  Villany,  or  by  whatsoever 
other  title  it  shall  be  called  or  distin-* 
uished  by.”  Acted  at  Goodman’s- 
elds  Theatre. 

Leonard  Welsted,  esq.  of  the  Tower 
of  London,  on  30th  Nov.  1726,  assign¬ 
ed  to  Watts,  for  sixty  guineas,  “  the 
copy  of  a  comedy  intituled  The  Dis¬ 
sembled  Wanton,  or  my  Son  get  mo¬ 
ney.”  First  acted  at  Lincoln’s-inii 
Fields  Tlieatre,  Dec.  14,  1726,  and  re¬ 
peated  four  nights  ;  the  third  produced 
for  the  benefit  of  the  author,  money 
57/.  4$.  tickets  81/.  3^. 

Eu.  Hood. 


Mr.  Urban,  June  12. 

S  your  pages  are  frequently  the 
source  of  genealogical  informa¬ 
tion,  the  following  account  of  a  once 
owerful  and  wealthy  family  may  not 
e  unacceptable  to  that  portion  of 
your  renders  who  are  fond  of  such  re¬ 
searches.  •  • 

The  family  of  Sherburne,  a  name 
long  known  and  still  remembered  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  once  pos¬ 
sessed 
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6H  Atcoiml  of  the  Family  of  Sherburne, 


s€8fleth(iarg«  estates  and  princely  reve¬ 
nues  ia  dial  Paiatinale  ;  but  they  have 
wUhin  this  century  dwindled  into  ob¬ 
scurity,  and  are  supjKXicd  to  be  totally 
exJtinct. 

It  ap})ear8  from  various  records,  that 
this  family  was  of  some  note  before 
the  Conquest;  and  from  its  name, 
wliich  has  undergone  many  changes 
ia_  orthography,  was  undoubtedly  of 
Saxon  origin.  The  first  historical  re¬ 
cord  in  which  it  occurs,  is  that  of  the 
famous  Domesday  Hook,  about  the 
year  lOtiy,  from  which  it  is  natural  to 
conclude  that  it  first  existed  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk  ;  but  when  or 
wherefore  they  passed  into  that  of 
Lancaster,  is  a  circumstance  which 
cannot  now  be  easily  ascertained. 
There  is  in  the  History  of  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  a  case  cited  from 
that  ancient  record  in  the  following 
words ; 

Castle  of  Sherborn,  in  the  county 
6'f  Norfolk^  was  given  Iw  William  the  Con- 
rfueror  to  William  de  Warrenne,  yet  upon 
tbo-  alle^tion  of  Sherborn  tliat  he  never 
did  bear  arms  against  him,  but  was  his  sub¬ 
ject  as  well  as  the  other,  and  held  his  lands 
by  that  law  which  he,  the  King,  had  esta- 
bUahed  among  them,  the  King  gave  judge¬ 
ment  that  he  should  be  restored  to  his 
lapds,  and  hold  them  truly  of  William  de 
Warrenne/* 

What  were  the  arms  to  which  the 
name  was  entitled  at  that  remote  pe¬ 
riod,  must  remain  unknown  ;  nor  in¬ 
deed  can  any  immediate  and  connect¬ 
ed  line  of  descent  be  deduced  until  the 
year  11 89,  the  reign  of  Richard  Cmur 
de  Lion.  In  that  reign,  remarkable 
for  its  spirit  of  chivalrous  and  romantic 
enterprise,  and  during  which  men  of 
note  were  frequently  more  generally 
known  and  designated  by  some  pecu¬ 
liar  feature  of  their  character,  or  from 
their  skill  and  prowess  in  some  parti¬ 
cular  act  of  warfare,  lived  Galfridus 
Ballestrarius,  sometimes  called  Geof- 
ferie  I/Arbalasteir,  or  Geoffrey  the 
Bowman.  From  this  person  an  un¬ 
interrupted  pedigree  can  be  traced  to 
the  present  day,  and  from  its  very  an¬ 
cestor  this  family  appears  to  have  been 
distinguished  in  one  or  more  of  its  per¬ 
sons,  m  almost  every  subsequent  reign, 
until  the  extinction  of  the  main  branch 
Sir  Nicholas  Sherburne  of  Stony- 
"hurst,  hart,  iti  17 18. — ‘Geofiery  the 
Bowman  received  from  John  Lari  of 
Morton,  afterwards  King  of  England, 
a^fanf  of  the  two  lordships  of  Hac- 


eofisal  and  Prish,  but  the  service  for 
'Vvhich  this  grant  was  conferred  is  mH 
recorded,  as  well  as  that  of  a  subset 
quent  one  by  Henry  III.  of  tlm  lord- 
ship  of  Hameldoii.  Geoffery  died  in 
all  probability  about  the  year  ai 
we  find  about  that  period  his  grandson 
Robert  de  Shyreburne  succeeding  him 
in  his  estates.  This  is  the  first  instance 
in  which  the  name  occurs  since  thd 
year  lOCiQ,  and  considerably  changed 
in  orthography,  being  altered  from 
Sherborn  to  Shyreburne,  with  the  de 
affixed.  The  de  may  have  been  as¬ 
sumed  on  the  family,  or  some  part  of 
it  changing  its  residence,  in  order  to 
distinguish  the  stock  from  which  it 
came,  particularly  as  in  some  dotro- 
menls  it  is  styled  Shirburne  of  Shir- 
burn.  The  variation  in  orthography 
in  the  one  instance  can  no  more  he 
accounted  for  than  that  in  the  other, 
in  which  Sir  Nicholas  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  predecessors  wrote  it  Sherburne. 
It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that 
in  all  the  heraldic  documents  either  at 
the  College  of  Arras,  or  at  the  British 
Museum,  the  name  has  been  written 
either  Sherborn  or  Sherborne,  with 
the  exception  of  the  entry  made  by  the 
application  of  Richard,  the  grandfa¬ 
ther  of  the  Baronet,  which  is  signed 
and  attested  by  himself,  and  is  written 
Sherburne.  The  learned  author  of 
the  History  of  Whalley,  in  his  short 
account  of  the  family^  speaking  of  the 
Bowman,  says,  *‘he  b^  a  grandson 
called  Robert  de  Shyreburne,  but  from 
what  place  is  uncertain.*’,  From  this 
it  is  evident  he  looked  upon  the  affixed 
de  as  a  particular  mark  of  designation. 
It  cannot,  however,  he  proved  by  any 
existing  record  where  was  the  actual 
residence  of  the  Sherburnes,  until  their 
intermarrii^e  with  the  family  of  Bay- 
ley  of  Stoneyhurst,  in  1376-7,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  The  fifth  gene- 
ration  of  that  marriage  entirely  dropp¬ 
ed  the  de,  and  were  styled  Sherburne 
of  Stoneyhurst. 

Robert  de  Shyreburne,  the  grand¬ 
son  of  the  Bowman,  died  about  1261, 
the  45  th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
leaving  issue  John  de  Shyreburne,  the 
date  of  whose  decease  is  not  known, 
but  his  name  is  mentioned  in  some  re¬ 
cords  in  12.5(5,  five  years  before  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  death.  The  son  and  heir  of 
John  was  Sir  Robert  de  Shyreburne, 
knt.  Seneschal  of  Ciithero^  and  Bbok- 
bu me,  whose  name  appears  on  netord 
from  1278,  or  bth  of  Edward  L  4o 
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1043,  or  l6lh  of  Kdward  III;  Sir 
Robert  married  Alice,  daughter  of 
John  de  Blackbnrne  of  Wiswall,  and 
had  issue  Sir  John  de  Shireburne,  who 
attended  Edward  III.  at  the  siege  of 
f'alais.  John  de  Klackburncj  whose 
daughter  Sir  Robert  de  Shyreburne 
married,  was  son  of  Sir  Adam  de 
Riackbnrne,  knt.  sometimes  styled 
Dorn.  Adam,  Miles,  de  Wiswall.  John 
dc  Blackbnrne  left  three  daughters  co- 
heinjsses :  Alice,  married  to  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  de  Shyreburne;  Agnes,  who  died 
single;  and  Johanna,  who  married 
Sir  Joiin  dc  Ardcnne,  knt.  but  had  no 
issue.  Agnes,  at  her  death,  devised 
her  third  part  to  the  Sherburnes,  but 
Sir  John  de  Ardenne  appears  to  have 
devised  his  to  the  abbot  and  convent 
of  Whalley.  In  the  38lh  of  Edward 
III.  or  we  find  the  Sherburnes 

in  j)ossession  of  the  manor  of  Wisw’all 
and  by  inquisition  taken  in  that  year, 
before  Godfrey  Eolgam,  Steward,  we 
find  that  they  had  a  free  chace  apper¬ 
taining  to  that  manor,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  I)r.  Whitaker,  still  continues. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  fii- 
mily  appears  to  have  been  in  high  es¬ 
timation,  and  particularly  distinguish¬ 
ed  in  martial  yrrowess,  and  honoured 
with  equestrial  dignity ;  three  of  its 
members.  Sir  Rol>ert  the  grandfather, 
Sir  John  the  father,  and  Sir  Richard 
the  son,  having  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
an  honour  then  conferred  upon  real 
merit  only-  Sir  John  de  Shireburne 
appears  to  have  ranked  high  in  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  victorious  Edward,  as  he 
is  recorded  to  have  assisted  at  the  siege 
of  Calais,  with  one  knight,  three  es- 
r|ulres,  and  the  tike  rrnmirer  of  archers 
on  horseback.  Sir  .lohn  de  Shire¬ 
burne  died  in  135b,  and  was  succeed¬ 
ed  in  his  estates  by  Sir  Richard  de 
Shireburne,  knt.  his  son  and  heir,  who 
by  tiis  marriage  with  Alice,  daughter 
of  Sir  William  de  Plumpton,  knt.  left 
at  his  death  two  daughters,  co-heiresses, 
Margaret  and  Johanna  ;  the  latter  died 
unmarried. 

Until  this  period  the  Sherbonies 
bore  for  their  arms.  Vert  a  lion  ram- 
j)ant,  armed,  langued  (Riles,  on  a  field 
.  Argent;  on  what  occasion,  and  for 
'  what  services  these  arms  were  granted, 

1  is  not  known.  jVIargaret,  daughter 
,  and  CO -heiress  of  Sir  Richard  de 
» Shireburne,  knt.  married  Richard,  son 
I  of  John  de  Bayley,  and  grandson  of 
I  Jordan  de  Bayley,  who  had  Stoney- 


hurst  by  a  deed  of  gift,  without  dale, 
from  Henry  de  Wathe  and  Margaret 
his  wife.  On  this  marriage,  in  137(j-7, 
the  arms  of  the  two  families  were 
blended,  and  their  descendants,  who 
took  the  name  of  Sherborne,  Ixire  them 
quartered,  as  follow,  vi2.  r  1st  and  4th, 
Vert,  a  lion  rampant,  armed,  langued 
Gules,  on  a  field  Argent,  for  Sher¬ 
burne;  2d  and  3d,  Argent,  an  eagle 
displayed  on  a  field  Vert,  for  Bayley. 
Richard  de  Bayley  had  licence  for  an 
oratoryat  Stoneyhurst  in  1372.  When 
and  how  they  became  possessed  of  the 
adjacent  parish  of  Mitton  does  not 
appear,  hut  the  family  have  been  in¬ 
terred  in  that  chapel  for  many  centu¬ 
ries,  and  the  monuments,  which  still 
exist  there  in  high  preservation,  serve 
to  denote  the  wealth  and  splendour  of 
its  former  possessors. —  Dr.  Whitaker 
thus  attempts  to  explain  it.  The  Bay- 
leys  and  the  Mittons  were  radically  the 
same  family ;  the  chantry,  therefore, 
on  seme  division,  followed  the  Bayley 
branch.  Otho  de  Bayley  and  Hugo 
de  M  itton  were  brothers,  both  sons  of 
Jordan,  sometimes  called  de  Bayley, 
and  sometimes  de  Mitton.  Jordan  is 
said  to  have  been  son  of  Ralph  Persona 
de  Mitton.  Of  these  Ralphs,  styling 
themselves  Personfc,  there  were  two 
at  least,  one  of  whom  must  have  lived 
about  the  Conquest.  The  similarity 
of  the  arms  of  Mitton  to  Bayley  con¬ 
firms  this  hypothesis,  viz-  Per  pale 
Azure  and  Purpure,  an  eagle  displayed 
with  two  heads  Argent. 

Richard  de  Bayley,  by  Margaret  de 
Shireburne  his  wife,  had  issue  one 
son,  Richard,  and  died  in  1379-80. 
This  Richard  was  born  at  Stoney¬ 
hurst  on  the  feast  of  St.  Wilfred,  1380, 
and  christened  in  the  church  at  Mitton. 
He  assumed  the  name  of  Sherburne, 
and  married  Agnes,  daughter  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Stanley  of  Hooton,  com.  Cest. 
esq.;  he  died  in  the  IQth  of  Henry 
VI.  or  1441.  He  had  issue  one  son 
Richard,  who  died  before  his  father, 
on  Ascension  Day  of  the  same  year, 
and  was  buried  at  Mitton,  leaving  is¬ 
sue  by  his  marriage  with  Maude  or 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Laurence  Ilan- 
inerton,  esq.  one  son  Robert.  By 
this  marriage,  the  family  acquired  tlie 
manor  of  Wick  I  is  worth  or  Wiggles- 
worth.  Robert  de  Shireburne  married 
.loan,  or  Johanna,  daughter  to  Sir 
Thomas  de  Radclifte  of  Wimmersley, 
knt.  ancestor  of  the  unfortunate  house 
of  Derwenlwatcr,  and  dying  29  Aug. 
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14^,  left  ieeue  Richard  his  spn  and 
heir,  Roger,  Thomas,  Isabella,  and 
Catharine.  Richard  de  Sherburne  was 
khlgbted  for  some  riiilitary  service  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  lie  was 
born,  about  1449-50,  and  marrying 
•Jane,  daughter  of  Henry  Langlon  of 
Walton,  esq.  died  intestate  in  1513, 
or  4th  of  Henry  VIII.  and  was  inter¬ 
red  in  the  little  choir  of  Saint  Nicholas 
at  Milton.  He  left  issue  Hugh,  his 
son  and  heir,  Elizabeth,  Grace,  and 
J^ne.  Hugh  Sherburne,  esq.  (here 
the  de  is  dropped)  was  the  founder  of 
the  chantry  of  Mitton;  lie  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Talbot, 
of  Bashall,  knt.  and  dying  in  1528, 
left  issue  J'homas,  his  son  and  heir, 
Richard,  Grace,  Elizabeth,  and  Jane. 
Thomas  Sherburne,  esq.  married  Jane, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Townley  of 
Townley,  knt.  and  dying  22  Sept. 
1537,  left  issue  Richard  Slierbume  of  t 
Stoneyhurst,  his  son  and  heir,  John, 
who  settled  at  Rebbledon  or  Rebches- 
ter,  Robert,  a  lawyer  at  Little  Mitton, 
and  Grace,  who  married  Roger  Sher¬ 
burne  of  Wesicaate,  co.  Lancaster, 
gent,  Richard  Sherburne,  esq.  of  Sto- 
ntiyhurst,  with  other  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  county  of  Lancaster, 
was  called  upon,  about  the  year  1543, 
to  furnish  their  quo,ta  of  men  and  arms  . 
for  an  expedition  then  forming  against 
the  Scotch.  This  expedition,  under 
tile  command  of  Edward  Lord  Sey¬ 
mour,  Earl  of  Hertford  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Somerset  and  Protector  to 
Edward  VI.),  Richard  accompanied 
in  person,  and  for  his  signal  military 
service  on  that  occasion,  was  knighted 
under  the  Banner  Royal  of  England, 
by  that  nobleman,  -when  only  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  on  the  1  Ith  of  May, 
1544.  Sir  Richard  Sherburne  appears 
to  have  been  of  equal  eminence  In  court 
and  camp,  until  his  death,  on  the  2Gth 
of  July,  1594.  He  married,  when  con¬ 
siderably  under  age,  toMatildaor  Maud, 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Bold,  of  Bold, 
knt.  and  by  her  had  issue  Thomas,  who 
died  a  minor,  Richard,  Captain  of  the 
Isle  of  Man,  Henry,  Dorothea,  Catha¬ 
rine,  Margaret,  and  Mary.  Richard 
Sherburne,  esq.  succeeded  his  father 
in  his  estates,  and  marrying  Catharine, 
daughter  to  Charles  Lord  Stourton, 
and  grand-daughter  to  Henry  Earl  of 
Derby,  had  issue  Henry  (who  married 
Aunc,,  daughter  to  Francis  Lord  Dacre, 
hut  died  without  children  in  If)  12), 
Richard,  Catharine,  and  Eleanor,  and 


died  Aprd  i7»  16^8^  Richard  Sher¬ 
burne,  esq.  marrierl  twice;  by  his  first 
marriage  with  Hilzabeth,  daughter  of 
Sir  Ricliard  Molvneux  of  Scfion,  ban. 
he  had  one  daughter  Elizabeth,  who 
died  an  infant;  by  his  second  marriage 
with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Walmsley,  of  Dunkenhaigh,  he  left  r 
issue  Richard,. his  son  and  heir,  Anne, 
and  Elizabeth.  He  died  on  the  1  Ith 
of  Feb.  16()7,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Richard.  Richard  Sherburne, 
esq.  was  born  about  l(i2(),  as  by  the 
account  of  Dr.  Whitaker  he  was 
christened  at  Mitton  July  3d  in  that 
year.  He  appears  to  have  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  but  on  what 
occasion  is  not  know'ii.  About  this^. 
time  the  troubles  of  this  once  fiourish- 
ing  family  conjinenced,  and  by  the  re^^ 
cords  in  the  Harlelan  Mi.s’cellany  we 
find  the  mansion  of  Stoneyhurst  re¬ 
peatedly  searched  for  concealed  Roman 
Cathohe  priests,  and  Its  inmates  on 
every  occasion  subject  to  the  grossMt 
insults.  Sir  Richard  Sherburne,  knt. 
married  Isabella,  daughter  to  Johniln- 
gelby  of  Lawkland,  esq.;  and  haxl. is¬ 
sue  Richard,  Nicholas  created  Baro¬ 
net  4th  February,  lf>85,  and  Elizabeth, 
who  married  William,  son  and  heir  to 
Sir  John  Weld,  of  LuUwortlt  Castle, 
co.  Dorset,  Knight.  Sir  Richard  Sher¬ 
burne  died  in  prison,  where  he  had  I 
been  confined  for  his  firm  adherence 
to  his  Sovereign  .Tames  H.  on  the  (kb 
of  August,  1689,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Richard,  of  Wigglesworth, 
esq.  Richard  Sherburne  married  Aime, 
daughter  of  John  Cansfield,  esq.  jiand  . 
dying  without  issue,  169O,  the  princely  ' 
mansion  of  Stoneyhurst,  and  the  many 
manors  and  lordships  appertaining  to  * 
it,  devolved  to  his  brother  Sir  Nicholas 
Sherburne,  hart.  Sir  Nicholas  ntar-' 
ried  Catharine,  daughter  and  coheiress 
of  Sir  Edward  Chariton,  of  Heslcy 
Side,  co.  Northumberland,  bart.  and 
had  issue,  Catharine,  who  died  an  in¬ 
fant;  Richard  Francis,  born  1(K)3,  died 
1703  ;  and  Mary  Winifrida  Francesca, 
w'ho  married  Thomas  the  eighth  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and,  at  his  death)  the  Ho¬ 
norable  Peregrine  Widdrington,  hut 
had  no  issue  by  either  marriage.  Sir 
Nicholas  Sherburne,  bart.  died  in  1718, 
bequeathing  his  property  to  his  only 
surviving  child  Mary,  Duchess  of  Nor¬ 
folk;  wno  dying  in  17-54,  25  Septem¬ 
ber,  these  estates  were  hequeathetl  con¬ 
ditionally  to  theissueofFJizabcthWcIdv 
her  aunt,  sister  to  the  deceased  baroi)iet,>- 
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Sir*  Nicholas  Sherburue  appears  to 
ha^'c  been  a  man  of  very  amiable  his- 

j 

poaiiion,  and  much  respected  and  be¬ 
loved  by  those  about  him  for  urbanity 
and  hospitality,  and  for  his  humane 
and  charitable  disposition.  What  part 
he  took  in  the  troubles  of  1687-8  does 
not  aj)pear,  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
he  forsook  that  side  of  the  question  for 
which  his  father  had  sutfered,  and 
abandoned  the  cause  of  a  royal  and  le¬ 
gitimate  master  for  the  smiles  of  a  fo¬ 
reigner.  He  died  a  rigid  catholic,  and 
with  him  ended  the  elder  branch  of 
this  once  powerful  and  highly  distin¬ 
guished  family. 

The  history  of  the  collateral  branches 
is  somewhat  involved  in  darkness  and 
confusion.  Persecuted  for  their  reli¬ 
gion,  which  was  Roman  catholic, 
and  envied  for  their  riches,  they  found 
it  necessary,  for  the  peaceful  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  one,  and  the  timely  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  other,  to  disperse  into 
different  parts,  each  carrying  his  ail 
with  him.  The  history  of  those  event¬ 
ful  times  de^•elopes  scenes  at  which 
humanity  shudders.  Their  only  safety, 
lay  either  in  the  abjuration  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  their  forefathers,  or  a  conceal¬ 
ment  of  it:,  ill  the  latter  alternative, 
danger  still  attended  them  ;  for  to  be  sus¬ 
pected. of  being.a  Roman  Catholic,  was 
Ictoked  upon  ns  tantamount  to  a  public 
avowal  of  their  religion.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  embraced  the  faith  of  their  perse¬ 
cutors,  and  separating  from  the  others, 
dispersed  into  different  parts  of  England 
and  Wales;  and  part  ev'en  sought  for 
that  peacef^ol  security  in  the  unculti¬ 
vated  wilds  of  America  which  was 
denied  them  here,  chusing  rather  to 
trust  themselves  among  the  wild  and 
uncivilised  inhabitants  of  that  region, 
than  among  their  own  countrymen. 
What  particular  branch  of  the 
family  of  Sherburne  emigrated  to  the 
new  world  is  not  exactly  known,  but 
their  descendants  are  still  existing 
in  that  country,  and  some  of  them 
ranked  high  in  the  revolutionary  army 
during  the  struggle  for  liberty  and  in¬ 
dependence.  The  emigration  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.;  and 
on  that  occasion  they  resolved  to  sepa¬ 
rate  themselves  entirely  from  that  p^t 
which  remained  in  England.  VViih 
this  view  they  abandoned  the  final  e 
of  the  name,  and  as  a  mark  of  distinc¬ 
tion  and  separation,  wrote  it  Sherburn, 
and  not  Sherburne,  which  their  de¬ 
scendants  coutlriue  to  do.  A  branch 


of  them  have  large  estates 
neighbourhood  of  Boston. 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  Supplement.) 
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Mr,  Urban,  Brunswick  Home, 

*  April  10. 

WHAT  is  the  reason  why  emanci¬ 
pation  should  be  withheld  from 
the  slaves  in  the  British  West  India 
islands  ?  Why  should  they  be  under 
the  command  of  masters  who  enforce 
an  arbitrary  rule  over  them?  Why 
should  they  not  taste  of  that  freedom 
which  Englishmen  so  highly  prize  ? 
Wherefore  should  they  be  under  the 
galling  yoke  of  oppression,  which  our 
ancestors  fought  and  bled  to  do  away 
with,  which  they  strained  every  nerve 
to  overcome,  to  transmit  freedom  to 
posterity,  and  place  one  man  beyond 
the  arbitrary  controul  of  another ;  for, 
under  hardships  more  appalling  and 
distressing  to  the  mind,  the  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies  are  represented  to  la¬ 
bour  ?  We  are  told  they  are  slaves, 
they  are  bondmen,  subservient  to  the 
wills  of  tyrannic  masters,  and  every 
species  of  cruelty  is  inflicted  on  them 
human  genius  can  devise,  or  the  hand 
of  man  can  execute. 

To  such  it  is  wished  emancipation 
should  be  extended,  to  alleviate  their 
sufferings.  This  is  the  definition  of 
the  word  slavery,  and  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  those  above-mentioned 
the  friends  to  emancipation  represent 
it. 


If  such  be  true,  and  from  emancipa¬ 
tion  any  benefit  can  be  derived  to  alle¬ 
viate  their  wretched  i  state,  in  a  moral 
sense,  and  for  the  good  of  all  parties, 
let  it  be  granted  ;  but  ere  such  be  at¬ 
tempted,  due  reflection  must  be  be¬ 
stowed  on  every  part  of  the  subject,  and 
rash  and  hasty  determination  cautiously 
avoided;  lest,  under  the  semblance  of 
good,  the  remedy  proposed  should  in¬ 
crease  rather  than  diminish  the  evil 
complained  of,  or  cure  one  disorder  by 
occasioning  another  still  worse;  for  the 
subject  is  not  one  of  trifling  import ;  H 
applies  not  to  this  or  that  class  of  per¬ 
sons,  but  to  the  community  at  large. 

The  definition  of  the  word  slavery 
by  those  of  the  opposite  p,arty  (than 
whom,  it  is  truly  observed,  “  where  is 
there  a  class  of  men  more  shamefully 
vilified  and  ti'aduced  in  his  Majesty’s 
dominions?’’)  is  quite  the  reverse;  and 
they  maintain  that  no  benefit  whatso¬ 
ever  is  derivable  from  emancipation  at 
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the  present  time.  They  say,  that  aU 
though  the  slave  Is  under  the  dominion 
of  his  master,  his  state  is  ameliorated 
on  principles  which  divest  him  of  the 
hardships  complained  of,  if  such  exist 
anywhere  but  in  the  disordered  brains 
of  those  whose  minds  seem  to  be  di¬ 
vested  of  all  sound  reasoning,  and  whose 
oratorical  abilities  are  applied  solely  to 
rouse  the  passions,  and  ad  caplandum 
vvlgus^^^nwrt,  who  think  they  see  the 
mote  in  another’s  eye,  but  consider  mot 
the  beam  in  their  own.  Is  emancipa¬ 
tion  to  be  pven  for  a  detriment  or  a 
"00<1? — Doubtless  for  the  latter.  Will 
it  then  have  the  desired  effect? — Let 
\i8  pause  to  consider.  Let  the  voice  of 
freedom,  destitute  of  any  restriction,  he 
echoed  amongst  them  ;  let  the  sound 
sink  deep  into  their  ears,  and  then  wit¬ 
ness  the  resulting  consequences.  No' 
longer  under  the  dominion  of  a  master 
whose  interest  was  entirely  centered  in 
iheir  welfare,  should  they  by  neglect  and 
ill-treatment  be  incapable  of  labour,  his 
estates  must  remain  uncultivated  ;  des¬ 
titute  of  the  home  which  interest  had 
jjrovided  for  their  welfare  ;  no  hospital 
to  receive  the  sick  ;  away  from  the  care 
of  him  who  saw  the  necessity  of  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  whatever  nature  re¬ 
quired  to  render  the  fatigues  of  the  day 
supportable,  whatever  the  infirm  or  the 
sick  might  require,  and  moreover  bound 
by  law  to  perform  these  things,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  interest,  how  will  their  state 
be  amelior.ited  ? 

If  the  field  be  left  uncultivated  and 
the  seeds  never  sown  whose  produce  we 
would  reap,  in  vain  may  we  look ;  the 
plentiful  earing  will  never  delight  the 
eyes,  the  joyful  time  of  harvest  will 
never  come,*  for  what  a  man  soweth 
that  will  he  also  reap.  Confined  to 
the  population  of  slaves  on  the  islands 
as  the  proprietors  have  been  since  the 
slave  trade  ceased,  without  the  most 
remote  hope  of  increasing  it  by  addi¬ 
tional  imports,  it  requires  not  the  nice 
discernment  of  a  skilful  philosopher  to 
perceive  that,  by  ill-treatment  and  ne¬ 
glect,  every  hope  of  a  rising  generation 
must  have  been  blasted,  and  every 
prospect  of  success  in  cultivation  cut 
off;,  nnless  the  hand  of  kindness  bad 
l>een  extended  to  cherish,  the  bud  of 
the  future  blossom  must  have  been 
nipped,  and  every  hope  sacrificed.  How 
then,  if  it  be  true  that  they  have  lived 
ami 'Still  do  Iwe  under  an  accumulated 
mass  of  misery,  harulship,  and  rqqircs- 
sion-^how,  it  may  be  askeil,'has  there 


lived  and  prosjicred,  and  doce  still 
and  prosper,  a  sufficient  population  to 
keep  in  cultivation  the  whole  of  those 
Islands?— Left  then  emancipated;  they 
must  labour  to  support  a  family,  for¬ 
merly  maintained  by  the  proprietor;'  to 
seek  a  dwelling,  formerly  allowed 
them;  to  obtain  from  the  price  of  their 
labour  these  amcl  csH*ry  other  necessary’ 
of  life ;  even  sickness  allayed  by  no 
skilful  hand,  ready  to  afl'ord  the  desired 
remedy;  every  thing  must  be  pur¬ 
chased,  where  it  was  wont  to  be  given. 

Exclusive  of  these  considerations, 
are  those  to  whom  etnancipation  would 
be  given  fit  to  receive  it?  will  they  irsq 
it  as  a  blessing  or  a  curse  ?  Alas !  they 
are  ignorant  of  the  bonds  which  ce¬ 
ment  human  society;  illiterate,  uncivi¬ 
lized,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
more  inclined  to  spend  their  time  in 
indolence,  lasciviousness,  and  hebatreh- 
cry,  rather  than  apjdy  themselves  to 
industrious  pursuits;  they  are  suscep-* 
tible  of  every  impression  which  carries 
in  it  a  spirit  of  rebellion;  their  dispo¬ 
sitions  are  cruel  in  the  extreme,  and 
when  their  savage  minds  are  bent  prt 
bloody  deeds,  of  which  we  have  exam-' 
pies  too  numerous,  their  ieroeify  tm 
wards  the  Whites  knows  no  liountkt'p' 
there  is  no  species  of  barbarity  so  hori^ 
rid  that  they  will  not  ^practise  on  theif  ' 
unfortunate  victims.  The  blood  which 
circulates  in  <heiT  veins,  flows  ks  it 
were  from  a  poisoned  source,  bearing 
with  it  whatever  savours  of  comtpiion ; 
and  these  are  the  men  whomtheKvelL) 
dissembled  itwce  of  philanthropy  arguBfr 
as  charity  to  emancipate.  HowrWipd 
are  those  that  cannot  see  the  evil  that 
must  accrue  from  such  a  step.  V" 

The  observation  made  by  S..D.  hi 
p.  224,  that,  by  the  colonial  system), 
all  the  industry  of  the  inliabitants  of 
the  West  India  colonies  is  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  interests  of  the  Mother 
Country,  and  all  their  prosperity  is  re¬ 
flected  by  her  upon  them,  is  perfectly 
easy  of  conception,  and  from  which  it 
may  he  inferred,  that  if  by  any  act  of 
the  Mother  Country,  or  by  any  nthcr 
cause,  that  prosperity  is  lessenedy  she 
must  feel  the  evil  as  well  as  tht  pro- 
jirictors.  is  then  the  treasure  yearly 
derived  by  Government  from  tiiese 
islands,  the  encouragement  whirh  they 
cannot  choose  hut  must  give  to  the 
manufactures  of  this  country,  that  ex¬ 
cellent  nursery  which  Urey  afford  1o- 
seamen,  for  supporting  the  Irrmmir  ofr 
the  British  ffag,  and  Hcareri  forbid'itr 

should 
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s<U«uM  over  ticYolvc  on  otlverfi,-*— arc  all 
tLsie^o  lijiinga  to  be  consul  erecl  of  so  little 
value,  that  their  loss,  or  a  serious  iit* 
jtny  tq  them,  should  be  risked,  and  for 
nothing,  save  the  gratification  which  a 
few  misled  and  dissembling  philan¬ 
thropists  may  derive  from  it?  To  ex¬ 
cite  the  passions  of  men  is  an  easy 
tusk,  when  compared  witli  that  of 
planting  sober  reason  in  the  mind,  U 
task  which  it  seems  neither  Mr.  VVil- 
herforce,  nor  Mr.  Buxton,  is  fit  to 
undertake. 

Before  concluding,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  a  few  words  on  behalf  of 
the  j)roprietors ;  for,  although  not  one 
myself,  yet  it  appears  to  me  they  are 
not  fairly  dealt  vvitli. 

The  English  Government  held  out 
encouragement,  at  no  very  remote  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  to  such  as  would  im{x)rt 
slaves  into  these  islands,  then  useless 
appendages  of  the  British  Empire,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  them  useful 
by  cultivation  ;  and  a  bounty  was  given 
for  every  slave  so  imported.  Now, 
that  these  islands  are  become  a  source 
of  profit  to  the  Mother  Country,  more 
tltarr :  to  the  proprietors.  Government 
seek  to  take  from  them  that  property 
which  their  ancestors  purchased  ;>  and 
are  they  not  to 'be  remunerated  ?  If 
hypocritical  cant  is  to  he  attended 
to,  under  the  ma^k  of  mistaken  zeal 
and.  friendship,  instead  of  truth  and 
reason,  at  least  let  the  value  of  the 
slaves  be  repaid  to  the  owners,  and 
then  let  the  sacrifice  be  made  at  the 
shrine  of  popular  applause,  or  rather 
of  popular  clamour.  Juvenis. 

Mr.  Uroan,  June  10. 

LTHOUGH  I  cannot  entirely 
agree  with  Mr.  A.C.  Hutchinson, 
p.  4 13,  in  all  his  hints  oft’ered  for  facili¬ 
tating  the  admission  of  the  poor  to  hos¬ 
pitals  and  dispensaries,  yet  1  think  them 
worthy  of  general  notice.  It  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  has  constantly  engaged  my 
own  attention,  and  I  have  endeavoured, 
in  the  administration  of  those  institu¬ 
tions  to  which  I  am  attached,  to  meet 
the  obvious  dilBculties  which  arise  from 
any  other  plan  than  that  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  subscribers  them¬ 
selves.  Sometimes  it  has  been  urged, 
that  they  are  peculiarly  interested  for 
the  patient  wliom  they  recommend; 
others  maintain,  that  at  the  time  of 
thciil  .contribution,  they  purchased  a 
right  of  relieving  a  certain  number  of 
diBCressed  persons  within  that  year; 
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others  claim  a  just  right  to  exjxjct  tliat 
their  own  and  every  otlier  patient  have 
been  taken  care  of  according  to  t lie  re¬ 
gulations;  that  unless  tliey  were  ap^. 
plied  to  for  letters,  tliey  would  become 
of  little  use,  and  would  therefore  witlj- 
draw  their  subscription,  if  it  be  annual ; 
and  many  conceive,  that  if  patients 
were  admitted  in  any  other  manner, 
the  funds  of  the  Charity  would  be  soon 
exhausted,  or  administered  contrary  to 
their  own  design. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  some  litr 
tie  prejudice  prevails  inall  this  tenacity, 
and  it  operates  to  the  closing  the  doors 
of  many  Institutions  against  doing  all 
the  good  which  their  accommodations 
and  their  funds  are  capable  of  em¬ 
bracing; — and  if  subscribers  could  once 
be  brought  to  reflect  that  their  contri¬ 
butions  are  all  meant  for  one  design,  it 
surely  would  become  obvious  to  them, 
that  though  they  have  purchased  a  cer¬ 
tain  privilege  of  recommendation,  yet 
it  really  matters  little  to  them,'  how 
much  and  by  which  of  them  that  good 
is  done,  so  as  it  be  done,i  for  the  poor 
and  afflicted.  It  is  a  fact,  that  scarcely 
any  governor  fills  up  the  privilege  which 
he  has  acquired,  but  all  the  annual 
subscribers  rather  exceed  it^  and  if 
every  one  did  fill  up  that  privilege;  the 
funds  would  not  siipportall  the  patients 
and  the  Establishment.^  j  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  true,  that  Institutions  depending 
upon  voluntary  contribution  are  carried 
on  upon  the  calculation;  that  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  subscribers  will 
recommend  to  the  extent  of  their  privi¬ 
lege  (the  fact  is,  that  they  are  generally 
much  fewer) ;  hence  it  is,  that  all  the 
two-thirds  are  content  to  consider,  that 
it  matters  little  to  them  who  does  the 
good  intended,  so  as  it  be  done;  and 
they  contribute  upon  this  liberal  prin¬ 
ciple.  I  have  koown  many  very  opu¬ 
lent  and  tolerably  accessible  subscribers, 
who  have  recommended  very  sparingly, 
or  perhaps  never  any  patient  at  all. 
Now,  if  the  one-third  who  recom¬ 
mend,  and  are  at  all  tenacious  of  their 
number,  would  entertain  the  same  opi¬ 
nion  as  their  brethren  of  the  two-thirds, 
the  poor  may  be  instantly  taken  into 
hospitals  by  mere  personal  application, 
without  the  fatigue,  loss  of  time,  and 
previous  difficulty  of  procuring  a  letter 
of  recommendation.  This  I  do  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  a  much  better  method  than 
that  now  proposed  by  Mr.  Hutchin¬ 
son;  for  the  publication  of  names  of 
subscribers  to  allhospitals  and  dispensa¬ 
ries 
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ries  in  London  at  every  church-door, 
would,  if  practicable,  be  a  very  obnoxi¬ 
ous  measure  to  those  subscribers;  an 
ostentatious  display  of  theiralms-deeds; 
and  a  total  prevention  of  hundreds  oi 
well-disposed  but  modest  persons,  male 
and  female,  from  contributing  at  all, 
if  this  publicity  of  their  names  and 
abodes  were  to  be  the  consequence  ! — 
not  to  say  that  it  might  be  also  pro¬ 
ductive  of  other  serious  evils,  which 
need  not  be  enumerated.  Besides, 
there  are  33  hospitals  and  40  dispensa¬ 
ries  within  the  circuit  of  the  metropo¬ 
lis,  each  of  them  having  a  list  of  con¬ 
tributors  of  about  500  in  number.  All 
these  lists  vary  in  the  names  and  abodes 
continually  through  the  year;  the  la¬ 
bour  and  time  of  any  person  to  arrange 
all  these  lists  and  their  alterations,  and 
his  daily  attendance  in  the  vestry, 
would  involve  a  considerable  salary, 
and  the  comfort  of  fire  at  least,  and 
withal  keep  the  vestry  and  church  and 
church-yard  open  during  the  day,  which 
might  subject  them  to  depredations 
and  other  misdemeanors.  Besides, 
there  are  few  church-doors  large 
enough  to  contain  so  extensive  a  list, 
unless  it  were  written  in  a  book,  and 
then  the  poor  would  never  understand 
how  to  examine  it.  I  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  but  see  this  proposal  as  abortive 
in  its  birth.  Still  I  am  very  anxious  to 
meet  the  difficulties  which  prevail. 
The  ignorance  of  many  of  the  poor, 
where  and  how  to  apphj  in  cases  of 
sickness  and  accident,  is  first  to  be 
overcome.  For  this  purpose  I  caused, 
during  the  last  year,  a  small  Tract  to 
be  freely  circulated  amongst  them, 
stating  ill  columns,  **  Diseases,  Chari¬ 
ties,  Places,  and  Hours  but  it  was 
impossible  to  add  a  list  of  subscribers 
to  each  of  them,  from  their  extensive 
numbers.  Nor  have  I  been  able  yet  to 
contrive  any  method  so  practicable  for 
them  as  that  of  free  admission,  without 
a  recommendation,  but  still  subject  to 
enquiry  into  their  qualifications  on  the 
general  day  appointed.  Against  this 

{)lan  some  subscriber  would,  if  the 
louse  were  full,  complain  that  he  was 
defeated  of  his  privilege  ;  to  which  he 
should  be  desired  to  reflect,  that  the 
same  fact  would  occur  if  all  the  other 
contributors  had  recommended  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  present  mode,  at  the  same 
time;  and  that  his  case  would  not  then 
he  worse  than  it  could  even  be  now ; 
and  though  his  good  design  for  one 
patient  would  be  frustrated  for  a  short 


space  of  time  till  a  vacancy  hnppeneil, 
yet  the  general  good  to  which  he  be¬ 
came  a  benefactor,  was  carrying  on  to 
its  full  extent.  But  the  general  ad¬ 
mission  here  suggested  would  not  afl'ect 
the  rights  of  subscribers  in  all  other 
respects;  they  might  still  be  attended 
by,  and  recommend,  or  send  their 
own  patients,  and  probably  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  their  claim  ;  they  might  still 
inspect  and  govern  the  institution;  in¬ 
deed,  this  would  he  the  more  requisite, 
if  this  j)lan  should  increase  the  num¬ 
bers  to  be  provided  for ;  there  would 
be  less  reason  for  withdrawing  their 
subscription,  if  they  saw  their  charily 
more  resorted  to,  and  much  more  for 
their  patronage  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  and 
meet  its  increased  utility,  and  also  to 
preserve  its  administration  in  all  the 
benevolent  purposes  of  its  original  foun¬ 
dation  with  any  extended  improve¬ 
ments.  Under  these  impressions,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  any  injury 
could  arise  to  any  of  the  subscribers 
by  opening  the  door  of  these  houses  of 
refuge,  in  regard  to  their  own  privilege, 
or  to  the  funds  of  the  charity,  for  its 
greater  publicity  would  force  itself  up¬ 
on  tile  zeal  of  the  public  patronage  ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  well  known  in  England, 
and  on  which  the  poor  may  safely  rely, 
that  wherever  any  institution  or  cha¬ 
rity  fulfils  its  engagement  to  the  poor, 
and  they  press  more  urgently  for  its  re¬ 
lief  and  comfort,  she  may  freely  venture 
to  inscribe  upon  her  portal — “Knock, 
and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.” 

Mr.  Urban,  Northampton,  June  1, 

{PRESUME  to  resort  to  you  for  in¬ 
formation  on  a  point  of  much  im¬ 
portance  to  the  feelings  of  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  deceased  Clergymen. 

Is  an  Incumbent  entitled  to  demand 
and  receive  a  sum  of  money  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  monument  in  memory  of  his 
predecessor,  which  monument  was  put 
up  previously  to  the  time  ofhis  institu¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  knowledge  and  im¬ 
plied  concurrence  of  the  Cnurchwar- 
dens  of  the  parish,  at  the  time,  in  whose 
hands  the  profits  of  the  living  were  then 
sequestered,  by  the  usual  archidiacoiial 
mandate  ? 

If  he  have  such  right,  can  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  it  be  deemed  legal  before  such 
Incumbent  has  complied  with  the  di¬ 
rections  incident  to  the  obtaining  full 
possession  of  the  rights  of  his  church, 
under  the  several  canons  and  statue.s? 
Vours, 
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1 1  5.  The  JJ'bndcrs  f^Elora;  or  the  Narra¬ 
tive  of  a  Jourhey  to  the  Temples  and  Divell- 
inps  excavated  out  of  a  Mountain  of  Gra- 
nitCf  and  extending  vpivarcLt  of  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  at  Elora,  in  the  East  Indies,  (5^c. 
By  Capt.  John  B,  Seely.  8fo,  pp.  559. 

Shall  then  this  glory  of  the  antique  age, 
The  pride  of  men,  be  lost  among  mankind 

Akenside. 

[  JFilk  a  View  of  the  Fortress  of 
Dowlutabad. — See  p.  o26\] 

HE  incidental  notices  which  Tra¬ 
vellers  have  given  of  the  many 
wonderful  monuments  of  antient  art 
in  the  East  Indies,  and  particularly  of 
those  in  the  Isle  of  Salsette  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  have  been  so  scanty  and 
im})erfect,  that  the  caverned  Temples 
of  Elora  were  'known  but  to  a  very 
few,  previous  to  the  production  of 
Captain  Seely’s  volume.  This  arises 
j)artly  from  their  being  noticed  in  large 
ex  pensive  works  solely  devoted  to  Orien¬ 
tal  Literature,  unknown  by  name  even 
to  many  readers,  and  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  majority.  Another  cause  arises 
from  India  not  having  received  that 
due  portion  of  attention  from  Travellers, 
sufficient  to  place  her  on  a  level  with 
countries  infinitely  less  attractive.  In¬ 
numerable  are  the  works  which  have 
been  published,  in  all  languages,  on 
the  antiquities  of  Greece,  Rome,  and 
Egypt ;  but  with  the  exception  of  two 
or  three  imperfect,  and  in  many  re¬ 
spects  inaccurate  notices,  the  noble 
temples  at  Elora,  which  yield  not  the 
palm  to  the  far-famed  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  were  scarcely  ever  brought 
to  our  view.  Tw'O  works  have  been 
w'ritten  of  late  years,  professedly  on 
the  antiquities  of  India,  and  although 
both  the  authors  were  within  150  miles 
of  Elora,  with  every  facility  at  their 
command,  neither  of  them  proceeded 
thither,  notwithstanding  Indian  anti¬ 
quities  and  researches  occupied  their 
time  at  the  very  moment. 

To  the  eternal  honour  of  Captain 
Seely  be  it  recorded,  that  unpatronized 
and  unaided,  he  undertook  a  journey 
of  near  300  miles,  at  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  and  hazard,  for  the  express  pur- 
;|K)sc  of  investigating  the  interesting 
i remains  of  Elora.  lie  was  then  young 
lin  the  service,  holding  the  rank  of  an 
lEusign  only.  While  at  Elora,  where 
Gent.  Mag.  June,  1824. 
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he  remained  for  fourteen  days.  Captain 
Seely  spared  no  pains  in  acquiring  the 
information  which  he  has  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  publick  in  the  present  vo¬ 
lume. 

The  author  has  not  confined  himself 
to  the  Temples  of  Elora  alone;  for 
the  work  is  interspersed  with  some  in¬ 
teresting  notices  of  the  country,  and 
state  ol  society  in  India.  It  contains 
also  many  valuable  hints  to  gentlemen 
educating  for  the  East. 

Captain  Seely  visited  India  when 
very  young,  and  (he  justly  observes), 

an  active  life  in  that  country  is  not 
very  favourable  to  study,  or  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  science his  remarks,  how¬ 
ever,  are  written  in  an  easy  and 
agreeable  style.  He  had  resided  long  at 
Bombay,  in  friendly  intercourse  with 
his  fellow  officers,  when  he  obtained 
leave  of  absence  to  visit  Elora.  On 
arriving  at  Butcher’s  Island,  he  saw 
some  memorials  to  British  seamen ; 
two  of  which,  in  p.  ig,  are  tran¬ 
scribed  for  their  simplicity,”  and  being 
“  the  honest  effusions  of  a  brave  and 
noble  class  of  men.”  One  of  these 
may  be  met  with  in  almost  every 
country  church-yard.  On  quilting 
Butcher’s  Island,  not  far  up  the 
bay,  is  Elephanta,  a  ‘‘  mountain  isle, 
with  a  double  top  wooded  to  the  sum¬ 
mit;’’  and  celebrated  for  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  caves,  which  are  considerably  in¬ 
jured  by  time. 

“  These  caves  are  very  much  injured  by 
the  action  of  the  sea-breeze,  and  from  not 
having  drains  cut  on  the  top  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  to  carry  off  the  rain  water ;  nor  has  any 
care  been  taken  to  have  trenches  made  at 
the  foundation;  so  that  in  the  periodical 
rains  they  are  often  inundated,  and  abound 
with  reptiles,  particularly  snakes.  From 
their  vicinity  to  Bombay  they  are  frequently 
visited  by  parties  of  pleasure ;  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  from  wilful  injury  by  casual 
visitors,  a  wall  with  a  gate  has  been  lately 
erected  in  front,  and  left  in  charge  of  an 
invalid  serjeant,  with  a  few  invalid  siphauees, 
to  protect  them.  The  old  man  has  a  good 
house  adjoining,  and  has  a  comfortable  sine¬ 
cure  of  it,  as  most  visitors  do  not  forget  his 
long  stories  and  the  accommodation  for  re¬ 
freshment  which  his  house  affords.  The 
view  from  the  caves  is  very  fine,  as  they  are 
situated  about  350  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Here  is  the  famous  colossal  figure 

of 
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of  the  Trimurti,  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and  Siva, 
the  creating,  preserving,  and  destroyitig 
powers  of  the'  Hindoo  mythology,  'I'he 
cave  IS  large,  hut  hy  no  means  equal  to  the 
large  temples  of  Karli,  or  the  far-famed  ones 
at  Elora. 

“  'J'he  guard  and  wall  alluded  to  were 
pladed  for  the  protection  of  these  caves  ;  for 
Europeans  (shall  1  say  gentlemen  .^)  were 
found  not  only  sufficiently  vicious  to  try  to 
Injure  the  figures  and  ornaments,  hut  were 
actually  so  depraved  as  to  indecently  disfi¬ 
gure  the  deities  with  a  variety  of  disgusting 
ornaments  and  appendages,  so  that  a  re¬ 
spectable  female  could  not,  without  having 
her  feelings  outraged,  visit  these  wonderful 
caverns.  It  is  seldom  that  men  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  mischievous  without  cause,  and  still 
less  frequently  do  they  assimilate  vice  with 
mischief ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  these  debasing 
acts  did  not  originate  with  persons  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  ap|>ellation  of  gentlemen  ;  if 
they  did,  these  observations  will  convey  to 
their  minds  that  the  whole  result  of  their 
wit  and  mischief  excited  the  contempt  and 
disgust  of  the  better  part  of  society.” 

In  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Ar- 
chacologla  are  descriptions  of  these 
caves  by  William  Hunter,  Esq.  and 
Governor  Pyke ;  and  in  vol.  viii.  a 
further  description  by  Mr.  Hector 
Macnell.  In  1786  the  late  R,  Gough, 
Esq.  F.S.A.  published  a  collection  of 
descriptions  of  them  hy  different  tra¬ 
vellers ;  (the  earliest  of  which  is  in  Lin- 
sehoteii’s  Voyage,  ecT.  1598,)  accom¬ 
panied  with  ten  engrarings  illustrative 
of  their  antiquities  and  situations. 
Mrs.  Graham,  lu  her  Journal  of  a  Re¬ 
sidence  in  India,  gives  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  account  of  her  visit  to  Elephanta, 
to  which  she  has  prefixed  a  brief  but 
very  good  sketch  of  the  Hindoo  my¬ 
thology,  and  enters  very  minutely  into 
its  antiquities.  It  is  reviewed  in  vol. 
Lxxxiii.  ii.  p.  348. 

After  passing  Elephanta  and  the  fort 
of  Billapore,  Captain  Seely  arrived  at 
Pan  well,  where  is  a  large  mosque  and 
a  Hindoo  temple  dedicated  to  Siva. 
At  their  next  stage,  the  small  rural 
village  of  Chokee,  they  found  the  best 
lodgings  that  are  to  be  met  with  be¬ 
tween  it  and  Aurungabad.  It  is  a 
Hindoo  pagoda  built  of  stone,  standing 
on  a  terrace.  At  Ekverah  stands  the 
great  arched  temple  of  Karli,  with  its 
noble  vestibule  and  entrance,  and  the 
sitting  figure  of  Budha. 

<<  On  looking  into  the  temple,  an  object 
of  wonder  presents  itself :  a  ponderous 
arched  roof  of  solid  stone,  supporied  by  two 
rows  of  pillars  j  the  capitals  of  each  sur- 
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mounted  by  a  well -sculptured  male  and 
female  figure,  seated,  with  their  arms  en¬ 
circling  each  other,  on  the  t)ack  of  ele¬ 
phants,  enmehing,  ns  it  were,  under  the 
weight  they  sustain.  At  the  further  end  of 
the  temple  is  an  immense  hemispherical 
altar,  of  stone,  with  a  kind  of  wooden  um¬ 
brella  spreading  over  the  top.” 

“  To  show  the  degeneracy  of  the  present 
race  of  Hindoos,  and  their  indifference  to 
the  glorious  works  of  their  forefathers,  it, 
will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  in  this  fine 
and  wonderful  temple,  suspended  from  the 
pillars  r'lght  across,  were  wet  clothes  hang- 
ing  up  to  dry  !” 

Poona  is  a  crowded  city,  consisting 
of  large  heavy  houses  built  of  stone, 
and  many  of  them  painted  with  repre¬ 
sentations  of  peacocks,  figures  of  Ga- 
nesa  and  Hamiman.  The  following 
extract  will  show  the  superstition  of 
the  Peishwa  at  this  jdace. 

“  He  Intended  having  a  palace  built  under 
the  direction  of  a  British  engineer  officer  : 
it  w'as  to  cost  160,OOOZ,  The  iron  rail-work 
was  contracted  for,  the  ground  was  marked 
out  and  cocf^ecrated  hy  being  profusely  jilas- 
tered  with  cow-dung,  and  some  of  the 
stones  for  the  edifice  had  actually  arrived, 
when,  in  a  conclave  of  Brahmans,  an  Eng- 
hsh-built  palace  vms  objected  to  ;  the  reason 
urged  being  that  their  gods  could  not  reside 
in  it.  To  effectually  carry  their  point,  it 
was  firmly  asserted  that  the  English  meant 
to  sacrifice  some  children,  and  bury  their 
hones  under  the  foundivtlon  of  the  princifm! 
pillars  *.  This  was  believed  by  the  Peishwa ; 
and  several  children  having  been  made  to 
disappear  by  the  wily  and  interested  Brah^ 
mans,  a  loud  outcry  was  raised  against  us  by 
the  people,  and  the  palace  scheme  was  at 
once  given  up  by  the  fanatical  and  timid 
Peishwa.” 

After  passing  Poona,  Captain  Seely 
arrived  at  Corvgaurn,  where  they  cross¬ 
ed  the  river  Rhema  in  boats,  made, 
of  split  bamboos  formed  like  wicker¬ 
work,  of  a  circular  form  and  flat-bot¬ 
tomed,  covered  with  tanned  hides.” 
Many  of  our  readers  will  recognize  in 
this  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Coracle, 
which,  according  to  Mr,  Shaw,  in  his 
History  of  Staflbrdshire,  were  in  gene- 


*  “  There  is  an  anecdote  of  a  Mussulraap 
of  rank  and  affluence,  who,  having  had 
room  particularly  embellished,  found  that 
the  English  brush,  with  which  the  paint 
had  been  laid  on,  was  made  of  hogs’  bristles; 
consequently,  in  his  eyes,  it  was  impure; 
and  this  so  incensed  the  pious  Mooslim,  tfiat 
he  had  the  building  razed  to  the  ground. 
Many  of  these  ridiculous  notions  are  fast 
wearing  awav.” 
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Tal  use  aniouf;  the  Celtic  nations,  and 
■were  the  boats  used  by  the  ancient 
Irish.  Mr,  iiuct  assures  us  tliat  the 
Persians  traded  up  the  luiphrates  in 
such  kind  of  vessels,  as  high  as  Ba¬ 
bylon.  They  were  used  by  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  as  they  are  now  by  fishermen  in 
Wa!  es,  and  at  Over  Areley,  co,  Stafford, 
Ca|)tain  Seely  having  arri\cd  at  Se- 
roor  in  the  morning,  proceeded  in  the 
evening  to  Ciaross,  intending  to  arrive 
at  Ahmed-Nuggur  the  following  day. 
Passing  Chin-Choora  (the  aborle  of 
thieves),  he  arrived  at  Toka,  only  33 
miles  off  the  grand  object  of  his  fa¬ 
tiguing  journey  :  here  is  a  very  hand¬ 
some  ijagoda. 

At  length  our  adventurous  traveller 
reached  the  place  of  his  destination, 
but  “  not  without  emotion.”  It  is  a 
little  rural  village,  embosomed  in  a 
grove  of  trees;  inhabited  by  Brah¬ 
mans;  and  on  account  of  the  holiness 
of  the  spot,  the  troops  stationed  there 
were  Rajpoots,  (’aptain  Seely  thus 
describes  the  entrance  to  Keylas 
temple  : 

“  Couceive  the  burst  of  surprise  at  sud¬ 
denly  eomiug  upon  a  stupendous  temple, 
within  a  large  open  court,  hewn  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  with  all  its  jmrts  perfect  and 
beautiful,  standing  proudly  alone  upon  its 
native  bed,  an<l  detached  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mtmntain  by  a  spacious  area  all 
round,  nearly  250  feet  deep,  and  150  feet 
broad  :  this  unrivalled  fane  rearing  its  rocky 
head  to  a  height  of  nearly  ]  00  feet — its 
length  about  145  feet,  hy  (r2  broad — having 
well-formed  door-ways,  windows,  staircases 
to  its  upper  floor,  containing  fine  large 
rooms  of  a  smooth  and  jmlished  surface,  re¬ 
gularly  divided  by  rows  of  pillars  :  the  whole 
hulk  of  this  immense  block  of  isolated  ex^ 
cavation  being  upwards  of  500  feet  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and,  extraordinary  as  it  may 
aj)jK>ar,  having  beyond  its  areas  tliree  hand¬ 
some  figure  galleries,  or  virandas,  supported 
by  regular  pillars,  with  compartments  hewn 
out  of  the  boundary  scarp,  containing  42 
'curious  gigantic  figures  of  the  Hindoo  my¬ 
thology — the  whole  three  galleries  in  con¬ 
tinuity,  enclosing  the  areas,  and  occupying 
the  almost  incredible  space  of  nearly  420 
'  feet  of  excavated  rock ;  i^elng,  upon  tlie 
^average,  about  13  feet  2  inches  broad  all 
'jround,  and  in  height  14  feet  and  a  half; 
»jwhile,  positively,  alove  these  again  are  ex- 
ifcavated  fine  large  rooms.  Within  the  court, 
4and  opposite  tbese  galleries,  or  virandas, 
■♦stands  Keylas  thei’roud,  wonderfully  tower- 
liitig  in  hoary  Inajesty — a  mighty  fabric  of 
}  rock,  surpassed  hy  no  relic  of  anti(juity  in 
the  known  world.” 


“  I  think  the  caverned  temples  of  Elora* 
far  surpass,  in  labour,  design,  &c.  any  of 
the  ancient  buildings  that  have  impressed 
our  minds  with  admiration;  nor  do  I  think 
they  yield  the  palm  of  superiority  to  any 
thing  we  are  told  of  in  Egypt ;  but  that  is  a 
point  I  leave  to  better  judges,  antiquaries, 
and  critics,” 

At  this  temple  are  two  beautiful 
obelisks  larger  at  the  base  than  Cleo¬ 
patra’s  needle  in  E^Vjit.  They  alone 
would  excite  Curiosity  were  there  no 
other  objects  near.  Here  they  arc 
merely  an  ornament  to  the  front 
area. 

“  Originally  the  representation  of  some 
animal  has  been  placed  on  their  top,  most 
probably  a  lion,  at  least  so  my  attendants 
supposed.  We  had  much  difficulty  in  ascer¬ 
taining  the  height  of  these  obelisks ;  but  I 
believe,  within  a  few  inches  either  way, 
they  are  forty-one  feet  high.” 

Captain  Seely  proceeds  to  notice  the 
sculjjtures  minutely.  Though  so  inte¬ 
resting  and  curious,  they  have  been 
subject  to  constant  injury.  The  bi¬ 
gotry  of  the  Portuguese  was  intolerable. 
They  wantonly  destroyed  the  gods  and 
temples  of  India.  Many  of  these  in¬ 
juries  have  been  attributed  to  the  mus- 
selmen  under  Aurengzebe,  while  others 
are  occasioned  by  the  impiety  of  the 
modern  Brahmans,  who  light  their 
fires  within  the  sacred  walls.  On  en¬ 
tering  the  great  halb  which  was  the 
residence  of  Captain  Seely  while  he 
remained  here,  a  magnificent  scene 
presents  itself,  “  that  for  some  seconds 
rivets  the  beholder  to  the  spot;  massive 
and  elegantly  scLiIjitured  pillars,  placed 
in  equi-distant  ranges,  supporting  a 
well -cut  and  smooth  roof  of  solid 
fock,  having  tlieir  l.ascs  in  the  primi¬ 
tive  bed  of  rock,  which  forms  the  floor 
of  the  room,  equally  well  wrought 
witli  the  other  parts,  and  having  a  mucll 
finer  polish;  every  part  faithfully  and 
acccurately  finished,  and  all  cut  into 
this  form  out  of  its  native  granite. 
These  are  the  ohjeets  ih.at  arrest  the 
ravished  sight,  do  give  an  additional 
grandeur  to  the  scene,  the  entrance  is 
guarded  by  two  gigantic  figures,  ChAb^ 


*  “It  must  be  recollected  that  Keylas  is 
hut  one  out  of  about  a  dozen  that  are  hewti 
out  of  this  mountain.  A  range  of  distinct 
habitations  and  temples  extend  along  the 
line,  to  the  right  and  left,  for  more  than  a 
mile  and  a  quarter,  in  u -direction  nearly 
North  and  South.” 

dars. 
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dars*,  which  are  placed  in  hif^h  relief 
near  the  door ;  the  height  of  the  door, 
or  entrance,  is  twelve  feet,  and  the 
breadth  exactly  half  of  the  length.” 

It  is  perhaps  too  low  for  its  dimen¬ 
sions.  d'aken  by  itself,  without  its 
adjoining  porticoes,  it  has  that  ap¬ 
pearance;  the  ceiling  is  only  seventeen 
feet  ten  inches. 

“  The  whole  of  this  noble  hall  is  divided 
l)y  four  ranges  of  square  pillars,  leaving 
ailes  or  passages.  In  the  centre  of  the 
hall  the  Intermission  of  an  entire  row 
leaves  a  larger  passage ;  the  space  where 
the  range  is  wanting  is  fourteen  feet 
])road,  as  the  rows  of  pillars  are  placed 
nearly  uniform  ;  the  sections,  either  across, 
or  down  the  length  of  the  room,  are  cor¬ 
rectly  preserved  ;  each  row  consists  of  four 
pillars,  the  circumference  of  which,  at  the 
shaft,  is  eleven  feet;  the  four  centre  ones 
have  a  capital,  not  unlike  a  well  stuffed, 
round  cushion,  pressed  heavily  down,  with 
the  outer  edge  fluted  and  full,  as  if  forced 
out  by  a  heavy  weight,  resting  on  its  capital ; 
this  may  be  an  uncouth  simile,  but  it  ap¬ 
proaches  nearer  to  it  than  any  thing  else  to 
which  it  can  be  likened.  The  others  are 
divested  of  an  ornamented  architrave,  or 
capital. 

Tlie  rock  above  is  excavated  a  few 
inches  thick,  in  imitation  of  beams  support¬ 
ing  the  roof,  and  resting  on  the  heads  of 
the  pillars,  and  crossing  their  capitals  at 
right  angles  :  it  is,  I  conjecture,  merely  a 
fanciful  imitation  of  rafters,  as  It  is  too 
small  to  afford  any  security  to  the  enormous 
weight  of  rock  roof  above ;  but  the  imita¬ 
tion  conveys  a  meaning  of  what  the  artificers 
thought  when  working  here.  In  the  centre 
of  the  celling  are  carved  a  male  and  two 
females ;  the  inner  row  of  pillars,  or  those 
nearest  to  the  wail,  have,  opposite  to  them, 
pilasters  adorning  the  sides  of  the  hall,  and 
likewise  four  beautiful  figures  of  females, 
whose  heads  reach  to  the  cornice,  nearlv 
twelve  feet  high.” 

“  The  principal  figures,  in  point  of  rank, 
in  the  great  hall,  are  easily  recognized. 
Lakshmi  (the  wife  of  Vishnu,  a  god  of  the 
Hindoo  triad)  ;  she  presides  over  marriages 
and  prosperity.  My  Brahman  called  the 
next  figure  represented  Raj  Janekas,  a  fa¬ 
mous  hero  of  old,  who  had  the  good  f  ortune 
to  be  succoured  by  the  goddess  Sila,  when 
an  Infant,  being  found  in  a  box  in  a  field. 
Another  is  the  figure  of  Gutturdass  ;  but 
,  some  of  the  Brahmans,  who  were  present  at 
the  time,  called  him  Raj  Booj. — These  are 

*  “  Literally,  ‘  keepers  of  silence:’  they 
arc  usually  stationed  as  a  kind  of  guard  or 
door-keepers,  in  state  apartments,  to  pre¬ 
serve  order  and  silence,  as  the  criers  are  in 
courts  of  justice  in  England  j  they  have 
USuaWy  a  club  or  a  chouree  iu  their  hands.” 


larger  than  life,  and  are  well  executed. 
The  two  warlike  brothers,  Bundoo  and 
Couroo,  are  displayed  here  ;  their  feats  are 
fully  descrihed  in  the  holy  war  in  the  Mhah- 
barit  (or  Mahabarat),  and  fully  detailed  in 
tbe  epic  poem  of  that  name.” 

“  On  the  top  of  the  portico  are  tbe  re¬ 
mains  of  a  lion ;  and,  in  tbe  inside,  two 
figures  of  sphinxes.  This  is  a  curious  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  the  only  place  where  I  saw 
them  represented  in  the  whole  range  of 
temples :  the  serpent,  the  bull,  and  the 
turtle  are  common  enough.” 

“  The  portico,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  is  of  a  fine  polish,  proportionately 
finished  ;  tbe  roof  has  been  originally  chu- 
TUtmed,  or  stuccoed,  and  painted.  Few  pa¬ 
laces  can  boast  of  a  larger  or  finer  portico 
than  this,  and  not  one  of  similar  materials  ; 
and  yet  it  is,  comparatively  speaking,  but  a 
very  inferior  part  of  this  grand  structure.” 

Visvcicarma,  1o  v.7hom  a  temple  is 
(letlicated,  aiul  of  wh.ich  an  interesting 
plate  is  given,  was  considered  the  arti¬ 
ficer  of  the  gods,  and  a  workman  of 
great  renown,  who  excavated  tlie  whole 
of  these  works  under  ^’ishnu  and  the 
Pandoos.  His  labours  at  Elora  are  r/o 
very  insignificant  s^)ecimen3  of  his 
workmanship.  HfS  image  is  supposed 
to  be  that  in  the  front  of  the  altar  in 
his  temple,  and  is  supported  on  his 
right  and  left  two  figures  of  Bhuma 
and  Ranga.  The  small  figures  repre¬ 
sented  over  the  entablature  of  the  pil¬ 
lars  are  the  favourite  servants  of  Visva- 
carina,  whom  he  thus  honoured  by 
giving  them  a  station  from  which  they 
might  view  the  place  they  themselves 
had  assisted  in  forming. 

“  If  this  temple  is  singular  in  figure,  it 
yields  nothing  in  beauty  or  finishing  to 
proud  Keylas  itself,  whose  majestic  eleva¬ 
tion  and  insulated  position  alone  give  it  tbe 
palm  of  pre-eminence.” 

No  excavation,  on  the  whole,  is 
more  richly  or  variously  carved  than 
the  temple  of  .lagernaut.  The  pillars 
are  beautifully  fluted  and  tastefully  de¬ 
corated  with  wreaths  and  garlands  of 
flowers. 

“  Surely  the  ingenuity  of  the  workmen 
who  hultniced  out.  these  temples  was  only 
equalled  by  their  unwearied  industry,  both 
impelled  by  an  invincible  spirit  of  religious 
enthusiasm ;  for  every  step  wg  go,  and  every 
inch  of  rock  we  see,  has  some  beauty  or 
curiosity  to  attract  attention  and  fix  admira¬ 
tion.” 

'^I’he  Viranda  at  this  temple  is  an 
apattmciu  unrivalled  by  any  pf  otir 
frail  modern  tenements  of  Kurppe. 
Aurungzebe  Nviliully  eudefi^o^'ft^d 

destroy 
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destroy  this  excavation  by  trying  to 
blow  It  up  with  gunpowder;  but  Tail¬ 
ing  in  his  monstrous  purpose,  had  re¬ 
course  to  the  vile  profanation  of  slaugh¬ 
tering  a  cojn,  the  mf)st  sacred  of  ani¬ 
mals,  within  the  walls  of  this  holyfane. 
Adjoining  this  temple  is  another  beau¬ 
tiful  little  one  dedicated  to  Adnaut. 

“  The  ceiling  is  supported  by  four  qua¬ 
drangular  pillars,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
square,  nearly  In  the  centre  of  the  shaft,  is 
tastefully  carved,  in  high  relief,  a  tiger’s 
head,  with  the  mouth  extended,  having  a 
scroll  of  flowers  passing  through  it,  and 
waving  gracefully  from  the  lips  of  the  animal. 
£ven  this  comparatively  small  excavation 
has  not  escaped  the  artist’s  taste  and  talent ; 
nor  has  his  superstitious  ardour  and  fear 
been  less  active  in  this  than  in  the  adjacent 
temples.” 

The  next  excavation  is  the  temple 
of  Indra,  an  assemblage  of  habitations 
which  for  grandeur  and  size  surpass  all 
ihe  other  temples;  and  considering  the 
infinite  variety  of  s.culptural  ornaments, 
is  second  only  to  Keylas,  to  which  it 
has  a  considerable  resemblance  in  de¬ 
sign.  At  p.  241  is  a  very  neat  engrav¬ 
ing  of  Indra  and  his  wife  Indranee, 
on  tlieir  different  beasts,  accompanied 
by  their  attendants.  In  the  temple 
chilled  after  Parusa-Rama,  a  name  of 
Vishnu,  is  a  remarkably  well-executed 
figure  of  Vira  Budra  having  eight  hands. 

One  holds  np  the  slain  body  of  Diriiz 
Rnj  ;  the  second,  with  a  spear,  piercing  the 
liody  of  Dyta.seer ;  the  third,  extended, 
holding  a  snake  ;  two  hands  sustaining  a 
canopy  of  loose  drapery  ;  one  striking  Era- 
vntli  (the  elephant  of  Iddra)  on  the  head ; 
one  holding  a  vessel,  bell-shaped,  to  receive 
the  blood  of  the  victims  ; — the  eighth  hand 
Is  wanting.  The  countenance  of  this  san¬ 
guinary  and  popular  hero  is  wild  and  threat¬ 
ening  ;  the  whole  very  well  expressed.” 

In  M.  Nieubhr’s  Voyage,  poiblished 
at  Amsterdam  1780,  and  translated 
by  Mr.  Gough,  who  also  copied  the 
plates,  is  a  representation  of  a  fierce- 
looking  monstrous  figure,  at  Elephanta, 
with  eight  arms.  In  his  second  right 
hand  is  a  two-edged  sword,  and  in  the 
third,  a  child,  held  by  the  legs  ;  in  the 
second  left  hand  a  bason,  in  the  third 
a  little  bell ;  and  in  the  two  hinder- 
most  hands  a  great  cloth.  The  two 
first  arms  are  broken  off.  Some  tra¬ 
vellers  have  fancied  this  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Judgment  of  Solomon  ;  but 
an  Indian  told  M.  Nienbhr  it  must 
tCprescnt  Kos  or  Kaun  a  powerful 
king,  but  a  greatdestroycr  of  children  ; 
ih^re  Tqtrescnlcd  by  a  chaijo  of  heads. 

' ,  I  j  - 


The  dish  may  signify  that  in  it  he  re¬ 
ceived  their  blood,  and  proclaimed  his 
coining  by  the  hell.  Round  the  second 
left  arm  hangs  a  snake.  Hisconscience 
was  so  harrowed  at  his  deeds,  that  he 
endeavoured  to  conceal  himself  from 
the  world  by  the  cloth  in  his  two  hiu- 
dermost  hands. 

There  is  a  temple  to  Hymen  or  Ju- 
nnwasse ;  contiguous  to  which  is  an¬ 
other  to  Sri  Gimnees,  or  Ganesa,  and 
Kumari  and  Wahiri.  Here  is  a  nest 
of  rooms  resembling  Hindoo  huts, 
called  Ghana,  or  oil-shops. 

“  In  the  temple  of  Rama  Warra,  the 
gods  have  unbent  from  their  heavenly  pur¬ 
suits,  and  condescend  to  enjoy  themselves 
like  mortals.  Instead  of  the  tiara  (ralgut), 
or  curled  heads  of  hair,  or  the  plaited  hair 
entwined  round  the  head,  ahd  rising  in  a 
pyramidal  shape,  as  before  seen,  now,  as 
befitting  the  nuptial  ceremony  and  festivities 
going  on,  or  where  Ganesa  and  Vishnu  ap¬ 
pear,  the  figures  have  high  head-dresses 
curiously  ornamented.  Misery  has,  how¬ 
ever,  found  its  way  Into  this  gay  party.  On 
the  right  hand  side  of  the  large  recess  is  a 
singular  group  of  poor,  emaciated,  skeleton¬ 
looking  figures,  in  the  last  stage  of  ex¬ 
haustion,  so  well  executed,  that  the  bones 
are  seen  through  their  \vretched  covering  of 
parched  skin.  We  could  almost  suppose 
the  artist  must  have  had  a  living  subject  to 
copy  from.  The  group  consists  of  a  rriiser, 
his  wife,  son  and  daughter,  holding  out 
their  hands,  supplicating  either  for  food  or 
some  property,  which  two  thieves  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  act  of  carrying  off.  The 
Brahmans  explained  to  me  that  the  family 
were  very  wicked  ;  that  they  had  plundered 
the  temples  and  people,  and  hoarded  the  ill- 
gotten  wealth ;  that  the  misers  were  after¬ 
wards  deprived  of  food,  and,  to  perfect  their 
wretchedness,  in  their  helpless  state  people 
were  ordered  to  carry  away  their  substance 
before  their  eyes.  This,  if  true,  was  a  re¬ 
finement  in  cruelty.” 

“  In  the  Hall  is  a  group  of  Maha  Deo 
and  his  wife  Parvati,  playing  at  choosure, 
very  prettily  explained  by  the  sculptor. 
Parvati,  by  the  motion  of  her  right  hand, 
appears  to  be  inclined  for  a  ‘  row,’  whilst 
Nareda,  son  of  Brahma,  a  kind  of  Mercury 
or  messenger  of  the  gods,  who  sits  near 
them,  is  doing  his  best  to  accelerate  a  fray 
by  his  look  and  motion,  and  which  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in,  for  a  very  unconnublal  scene  is 
sculptured  below ;  and,  as  if  in  derision  of 
the  earthly  folly  in  these  two  gods,  a  gro¬ 
tesque-looking  figure  is  ludicrously  exposing 
to  view,  in  the  most  irreverent  manner,  his 
bare  posteriors.” 

On  the  24th  of  October,  Captain 
Seely  bade  “  a  fmiai  adieu  to  the  tran- 
(tuil  and  beautiful  scenery  at  Edora, 

again 
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again  to  seek  the  busy  hinr.its  of  men 
ami  returned  via.  Aurungubad  ;  which 
may  be  seen  from  the  town  of  Rosa. 
Theastonisiiing  fortress  of  Dowlutabad 
also  appears  in  view’,  rising  with  its 
scarped  face  nearly  pyramidally  to  a 
great  altitude.  [77/e  accoyupauyifip^ 
view  *  is  taken  from  the  inner  or  third 
Quitting  Roza,  they  arrived  at 
this  celebrated  fortress,  to  which  the 
people  about  h-Iora  atlirm  there  is  a 
subterranean  communication  from  the 
temples  there. 

“  The  summit  is  a  little  pointed.  From 
the  base  upwards,  to  a  height  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet,  the  lock  is  soarped, 
and  presents  a  perpndicular  naked  wall. 
Its  insulated  position  and  its  scarped  sides 
offer  as  singular  a  specimen  of  human  inge¬ 
nuity  and  labour  as  I  ever  met  with.  I 
have  heard  it  likened  in  appearance  to  the 
small  temjde  in  front  of  Indra,  and  likewise 
to  a  compressed  bee-hive.  It  is  defended 
by  four  walls  w'ithin  each  other,  and  has  a 
ditch.  The  town  is  within  the  walls.  These 
>valls  in  themselves  are  a  good  defence 
against  native  troops  in  approaching  the 
citadel  :  but  the  most  singular  thing  in  this 
extraordinary  fortress  is  the  passage  to  the 
upper  works,  being  hewn  out  of  the  very 
heart  of  the  mountain,  winding  and  ascend¬ 
ing  to  the  top  of  the  hilL  The  first  part  of 
the  ascent  is  easy.  The  height  of  the  gal¬ 
lery  winding  through  the  mountain  averages 
from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  and  nearly  the  same 
in  breadth ;  and  torches  are  used  by  those 
who  have  occasion  to  pass  to  and  fro.  In 
case  this  subterranean  passage  should  be 
forced,  there  are  small  trap-doors,  with 
flights  of  steps  communicating  with  the 
outer  ditch. 

.  “  Allowing  that  this  very  difficult  gallery 
was  carried  by  the  assailants,  destruction 
would  Iretide  those  wdiose  temerity  led  them 
on  to  find  an  egress.  There  is  an  0])ening 
in  a  hollow  of  the  rock  nearly  nineteen  feet 
square  ;  but  this,  in  caSfe  of  danger,  is  co¬ 
vered  over  by  an  immense  plate  of  iron,  on 
which  a  large  fire  is  kindled  ;  apd,  that  the 
fire  shall  burn  fiercely,  a  hole,  tluee  feet  in 
diameter,  is  perforated  through  the  rock, 
out  of  >^liich  rushes  a  constant  breeze,  act¬ 
ing  the  part  of  a  bellows.  Above  and  beyond 
this  the  road  to  the  summit  is  very  steej), 
and  on  the  top  Is  some  scattered  and  stunted 
brushwood. 

The  house  of  the  klllahdar  is  said  to 
be  a  handsome  building,  enclosed  by  a  large 
vlranda.  On  the  very  top  is  a  brass  twenty- 
four  pounder,  and  near  it  is  the  flag  of  the 
Ni/am.  At  a  distance  of  about  three  thou¬ 
sand  yards  from  the  insulated  hill  are  two 
ranges  of  hills.  Within  the  subterrancau 
])as.sage  mentioned  arc  recesses  excavated  as 


store-rooms.  The  fortress  at  present  mounts 
but  few  guns.  Dowlutabad  has  always  been 
thought  by  the  natives  unj)regtiahlc,  and 
doubtless  it  is  against  the  Asiatic  mode  of 
warfare.  Our  system  of  military  tactics  and 
operations  has  put  these  hill-forts  out  of 
fashion.” 

“  The  fortress  of  Dowlutabad,  and  the 
surrounding  country,  belonged  to  the  Hin¬ 
doos  until  (in  12f)4)  the  invasion  of  Alla,  a 
general  in  the  imperial  service.  It  was 
then  left  in  charge  of  U1  MuHick  Kafer,  an 
Abyssinian  slave.  Shortly  after  Ram  Deo, 
an  Indian  prince,  and  his  son  became  victims 
to  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  of  the  invaders, 
and,  after  four  years’  persecution,  he  was 
finally  stripped  of  his  dominions,  and  his 
son,  to  prevent  further  trouble,  put  to 
death :  this  was  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira 
711.  In  73.9  Hegira,  or  1338  A.  D.  Ma¬ 
homed,  third  son  of  tlm  emperor  Tuglick, 
got  possession  of  it  in  his  conquests  in  the 
Deccan,  gave  it  the  jneseut  name,  and  made 
it  an  imperial  city.  When  the  Mussulmans 
were  driven  out  of  the  Deccan  by  the  princes 
of  Arankel  and  the  Carnatic,  the  latter  got 
possession  of  Dowlutabad.  In  the  year 
16'33,  Ahmed  Shah  Nizam  became  master 
of  it.  When  his  dynasty  ended,  it  fell  to 
another  Abyssinian  slave,  MuIIiek  Amber, 
whose  son  again  sold  it  to  one  of  Sliah 
Jehan’s  generals,  as  mentioned  in  another 
place.  Some  years  after  this,  it  fell  to  the 
Mahrattas,  whose  victories  and  successes  at 
this  period  sliook  the  very  throne  of  Delhi. 
In  the  Hegira  1176’  it  was  ceded  by  treaty 
by  Ragonaut  Row  to  the  Ni/>am,  in  whose 
possession  it  has  since  remained.  Morand 
Khan,  a  general  of  the  Ni/am’s,  had  made 
prisoner  Maha  Ram  ;  and  tlie  cession  of  the 
fortress  was  a  ransom  for  his  person.  A  t 
this  period  the  revenue  of  the  Souhah  was 
estimated  at  fifty  lakhs  of  mpees.  Owing 
to  the  protection  and  friendship  the  Nizam 
has  experienced  from  the  Jiritish,  which  he 
has  well  requited  by  cordial  co-operation 
when  required,  or  a  strict  neutrality  when 
his  auxiliary  aid  has  uot  been  demanded,  he 
still  retains  his  ])ossession.  ’I'hese  are  the 
principal  events  connected  with  its  occupa¬ 
tion  by  contending  parties. 

“  The  circumference  of  the  outer  vi'all  is 
said  to  he  five  thousand  yards,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  at  the  foundation 
fifteen  feet;  the  height  of  the  wall  forty- 
eight  feet.  The  space  within  is  divided  into 
nine  fortifications,  separated  by  strong  walls 
rising  gradually  above  one  another  towards 
the  centre,  by  which  means  each  commands 
that  which  is  next  to  it  beneath.” 

“  In  1758  the  Frencli  officer,  M.  Bussy, 
became  possessed  of  the  fortress.  By  some 
imprudent  measures  of  M.  IjaWy,  and  the 
recall  of  Bussy,  Dowlutabad  fell  again  to 
the  Nizam.  Though  French  Influence  vras 
still  very  ])Owerful  at  the  Nizam’s  court, 
and  French  partisans  possessing  skill  and 
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experience,  very  numerous,  and  their  ser¬ 
vices  in  high  repute,  the  surrender  of  tliis 
dace  was  fatal  to  their  power  in  the  Deccan, 
r.  is  said  Dally  heciune  jealous  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  possessed  by  Bussy.  Whatever 
might  liave  been  the  cause  of  Daily’s  pro¬ 
ceeding,  it  was  a  most  fatal  and  imprudent 
step.  In  a  country  like  India,  rich  in  every 
thing,  and  where  power  or  j)ossession  gives 
the  ackmicL'dged  right  of  collecting  the  re¬ 
venue — a  jiartizan  like  JDissy,  of  talents  and 
ambition,  was  a  formidable  object  in  the 
sight  of  the  French  party.” 

“  Deaving  Dowlutabad  to  tire  right,  its 
bluff,  perpendicular,  and  rounded  face  has  a 
singular  ajipearance ;  while  its  height,  and 
the  Impossibility  of  scaling  its  mural  sides, 
and  the  outward  and  distant  defences  of  em¬ 
battled  wall,  succeeding  at  intervals  each 
other,  give  an  appearance  of  impregnable 
strength  to  the  place.” 

At  Auruugahad  is  the  mausoletrm 
and  mosfjues  of  Rabea  Doorany,  wife 
of  Aurnngzche. 

“  It  was  built  nearly  after  the  model  of 
the  celebrated  Taj-Mhal  at  Agra,  which 
staicture,  although  a  part  of  the  stone  was 
a  present  from  a  Rajpoot  prince,  cost  the 
amazing  sum  of  700,000Z.  sterling.  The 
Taj  is  built  of  the  most  costly  materials  ; 
the  whole  is  of  white  marble,  with  the 
richest  mosaic  work  formed  of  precious 
stones,  and  as  far  as  possible,  I  believe,  all 
of  a  different  colour  and  shape,  consisting 
of  agate,  cornelian,  pure  coral,  moss-stone, 
blood-stone,  fkc.  It  was  built  by  the  father 
of  Aurungzebe,  Shah  Jehan,  and  is  a  most 
magnificent  structure.” 

This  edifice,  of  which  a  view  is 
given,  is  most  magnificent,  and  the 
tomb  of  Rabea  Doorany,  in  the  in¬ 
side,  is  equally  imposing.  Over  the 
tomb  was  thrown  a  covering  of  scarlet 
velvet,  with  a  deep  rich  gold  fringe, 
and  held  down  by  eight  large  knobs  of 
marble.  The  description  of  the  city, 
by  Captain  Seely,  is  peculiarly  interest¬ 
ing.  It  contains  many  remarks  highly 
worthy  of  consideration,  on  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Hindoos.  The  town  of 
Ahmed-Nuggur  is  also  well  described. 
In  Chapters  XXII.  and  XXIII.  are 
many  curious  particulars  of  the  Bheels 
or  tribes  of  banditti,  and  their  weapons. 

Our  extracts  having  been  principally 
relating  to  the  antiquities,  we  now 
give  a  few  miscellaneous  extracts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  country.  On  the  morta¬ 
lity  in  India  we  have  the  following 
sensible  remark : 

Of  late  the  mortality  in  India  has  l>een 
so  "teat  and  unusual,  that  it  excites  little 
OF  no  surprise  on  hearing  of  the  death  of 
many  a  respected  friend  in  the  prime  of  life. 


Det  those  in  health  l)e  thankful ;  let  the 
strong  bear  in  mind  that  they  may  be  made 
weak;  but,  whether  weak  or  strong,  be  pre¬ 
pared  ;  for  iu  India  death  is  often  the  work 
of  only  a  few  hours.  Had  not  I  a  constitu¬ 
tion  of  iron  I  must  long  before  this  have 
I)een  with  those  I  am  lamenting ;  and  were 
I  to  relate  the  quantity  of  medicine  1  have 
taken,  the  operations  1  have  undergone,  and 
the  torture  1  have  suffered  in  the  space  of 
twenty-four  hours,  my  statement  would  be 
disbelieved.  I  allude  to  the  time  when  I 
w.as  labouring  under  tire  agonizing  pangs  of 
ophthalmia,  with  raging  fever,  and  an  alter¬ 
nate  ague,  disorders  that  raged  in  Guzerat, 
and  which  equally  affected  Kuropeans  and 
natives.” 

‘‘  Mahratla  Baals. — They  are  built  sharp 
at  both  ends,  have  a  very  broad  beam,  and 
about  a  tliird  of  the  keel-piece  is  deep,  but 
slightly  hollowed  out  in  the  centre  ;  the 
latfeen  sail  appears  disproportlonally  large, 
and  it  is  a  good  deal  peaked;  the  foot  of  the 
sail  is  almost  fore  and  aft,  as  the  tack  is 
made  fast  to  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and  the, 
sheet  in  the  centre  abaft  the  midships ; 
while  the  extreme  point  of  the  sail  at  the 
upper  part  projects  far  aft,  there  being 
nearly  four  times  more  canvas  abaft  than 
forward.  It  will  be  easily  seen  how  close 
these  vessels  must  lay  to  the  wind;  they  do 
not  tack,  hut  dip  the  sail  in  wearing.  ■  Dike 
the  Hindoo  houses  and  forts,  they  are 
strongly  built,  of  substantial  materials  ;  du- 
rabilicy  being  by  them  more  considered  than 
beauty.” 

As  the  manner  of  carrying  a  pipe  of 
wine  up  a  steep,  narrow,  and  rugged 
path,  by  a  class  of  porters  called  Nii- 
gunnees,  is  not  generally  known,  wc 
transcribe  (laptain  Seely’s  description. 

“  A  strong  pole  is  used,  to  which  is 
firmly  lashed  three  stout  slings,  passing 
round  the  ends  and  centre  of  the  cask. 
Across  the  long  pole,  which  is  placed 
lengthwise,  are  seven  short  poles,  lashed  on 
the  top  of  the  longer  one.  To  each  of 
these  short  poles  are  tw'o  men,  who  receive 
the  end  of  the  short  pole  on  the  back  of 
their  necks,  where  a  large  fold  of  cloth  is 
placed.  They  move  on,  two  and  two, 
obliquely.  When  they  require  to  relieve 
their  shoulders,  they  move  on,  right  or  left, 
in  front  alternately.  When  the  cask,  or 
gun,  is  suspended,  and  the  men  walking, 
tlie  cross  poles  are  about  three  inches  dis¬ 
tant  and  above  the  large  one,  which  latter  la 
about  twenty-two  inches  above  the  article 
carried.  They  can  easily  rest  by  merely 
stooping  and  laying  their  load  on  the  ground, 
and  which  is  just  as  easily  taken  up  again.” 

“  Post  Carriers. — These  men,  for  a  pmall 
pay,  go  in  the  most  inclement  weather 
through  the  wildest  parts  day  and  night  at  a 
quick  trot.  In  the  dry  season,  though  the 
distance  may  be  800  miles,  such  is  their  re¬ 
gularity. 
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gularlty,  that  tl\ere  is  seldom  half  an  hour’s 
difference  in  the  time  of  tlieir  arrival. 
Should  they  he  carried  off  by  a  tiger,  or  fall 
sick,  which  frequently  happens,  the  hag  is 
generally  found  and  brought  on  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  dak-hearer.  They  stop  travellers  on 
the  road,  that  they  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  Inspecting  the  bag.  It  is  usual  to  direct 
letters  or  newspapers  for  travellers  outside 
the  dak,  that  is,  in  the  bag  loose,'  but  not 
in  the  packet.  Not  a  word  is  exchanged; 
you  may  take  what  packets  you  please,  and 
on  trots  the  poor  solitary  fellow  with  his 
flambeau  and  dirk,  at  midnight,  through  a 
wilderness  the  horrors  of  which  would  aj)pal 
many  a  stout  English  heart.  In  the  rainy 
season  it  is  a  dreadful  employ.  A  bag,  thus 
open  and  exposed,  would  not  go  quite  so 
safely  in  England.  I  am  compelled,  from 
the  nature  of  my  work,  to  condense  many 
remarks  and  incidents  that  would  possibly  be 
acceptable  to  the  English  reader  if  given 
more  at  full.” 

In  p.  187  Captain  Seely  remarks, 
**  had  I  said  on  each  subject,  and  on 
others  bearing  or  connected  therewith, 
all  that  I  have  obtained  from  extensive 
oriental  studies,  personal  observation  in 
various  parts  of  India,  and  local  en¬ 
quiries,  half  a  dozen  4tos.  would  not 
suffice.’’  We  think,  however,  that  he 
is  mistaken  in  the  exclamation  that 
follows;  for  if  they  are  equally  inte¬ 
resting  with  what  he  has  presented  us, 
the  critic  would  exclaim  “  Heaven  be 
praised!’’  instead  of  “Heaven  fore- 
lend.’’  We  doubt  not  Captain  Seely 
would  as  willingly  say  “  Amen’’  to 
this. 

116.  Odes,  original  and  translated,  with 

other  Poems.  Foolscap  8vo.  '  London. 

1824.  Underwood. 

THIS  little  volume  was  first  printed 
for  private  circulation  ;  and  whilst  it 
ranked  amongst  the  “  not-published ” 
works,  we  were  permitted  to  copy  from 
it  the  “  Lines  on  Stonehenge,’’  given 
in  our  last,  p.  449.  The  kind  approval 
of  many  of  the  Author’s  friends,  has 
now  occasioned  its  regidar  publica¬ 
tion. 

Modesty  is  a  redeeming  virtue,  well 
calculated  to  soften  the  asperity  of  criti¬ 
cism  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  what  the 
author  says : — 

Tis  more  to  while  away  life’s  tedious  hours, 
And  smooth  the  path  that  leads  us  on  to 
death,  [fleeting  breath 

Tlian  court  ephemeral  praise,  or  fame’s  as 

we  are  too  conversant  in  the  wily  dis¬ 
guises  self  assumes,  to  give  unqualified 
credit  to  such  assertions.  To  speak 
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the  truth,  the  author  takes  rather  a 
lofty  aim.  Odes  demand  a  splendour 
of  diction,  o  felicity  of  illustration,  and 
a  sustained  power,  to  which  we  deem 
this  writer  unequal ;  but  we  cheerfully 
award  to  his  minor  Poems  the  merit 
of  correct  elegance,  and  consider  them 
the  undoubted  effusions  of  a  superior 
intellect.  We  must  seriously  warn  him 
against  the  recurrence  of  such  prosaic 
lines  as  these  :  — 

“  He’s  gone  from  where  lately  he  shone  in 
the  dance,  [France.” 

“  To  oppose  by  his  prowess  the  forces  of 

The  task  of  censure,  however,  is  pain¬ 
ful,  and  we  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to 
“  Lines  on  Morning,’’  for  its  j)leasing 
and  unaffected  sentiments  ;  and  con¬ 
clude  by  quoting  a  speciinun,  indicat¬ 
ing,  as  we  think,  a  graceful  fancy,  and 
a  mind  strongly  imbued  with  classical 
associations. 

The  Origin  of  the  Dimple, 

One  day  as  Love’s  Queen  was  on  Ida  re¬ 
clining,  [clue 

The  soft  God  of  sleep  spread  his  opiate 
O’er  her  love-beaming  eyes,  and  a  garland 
entwining, 

Wreath’d  with  it  her  hair,  and  as  softly 
withdrew. 

Not  long  ere  she  dream’d  that  Adonis,  her 
lover,  ,  [ing  kiss; 

Impress’d  on  her  cheek  the  soul-concjuer- 
She  dreamed  that  she  saw  his  dark  ringlets 
light  hover 

Around  his  fair  face,  blushing  beauty  and 
bliss. 

Soon  Cupid  espied  her  so  calmly  reposing ; 
“  Why  sleep'st  thou,  my  mother.^  T’is 
Cuj)id,  oh  speak  1  [closing, 

Bright  Phoebus  is  set,  and  night’s  curtains  are 
Awake!” — and  his  fingers  imprinted  her 
cheek  ! 

“  Befits  it  a  goddess,  so  fair  and  enchanting, 
On  earth’s  lowly  couch  among  mortals  to 
rest !  [yet  wanting, 

The  Moon  curbs  her  steeds,  for  thy  star  is 
And  Vesper  awaits  thee  to  shine  in  the 
west.” 

As  soft  as  the  peach-down,  it  sunk  to  the 
fingers,  [awhile, 

•  And  kept,  like  that  fruit,  the  impression 
’Till,  unwilling  to  part,  though  forbidden  to 
linger, 

It  fled  with  her  frown,  but  returned  with 
her  smile. 

And  hence  it  is  said,  a  sweet  dimple  enhances 
The  cheek  of  our  virgins,  so  soft  and  so 
fair ;  [to  their  glances. 

Adds  charms  to  their  smiles,  and  fresh  fire 
And  shows  the  young  god  has  been  revel¬ 
ling  there. 


117.  The- 
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117.  The  History  (^Chesterfield  and  its 
Charities,  u'ith  an  account  of  the  Chapelries 
and  Hamlets  in  the  Parish;  to  which  is 
added,  an  Historical  Description  of  Chats- 
worth,  Hardwick,  and  Bolsover,  co.  Der¬ 
by.  By  the  Rev.  George  Hall.  8vo,  pp. 
132.  Harding  and  Co. 

THE  manor  of  Chesterfield  was 
given  by  William  the  hirst  to  his  na¬ 
tural  son  William  Peverell,  who  died 
in  1142;  and  whom  the  Scotch  No- 
vellist  has  called  up  to  the  notice  of 
the  present  aQ.e,  under  the  title  of 
Peverel  of  the  Peak.  This  family  had, 
for  about  half  a  century,  considerable 
possessions,  and  w^ere  in  high  repute 
in  Derbyshire.  But  William  Peverell 
the  younger,  in  1153,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  poisoned  Ranulph  Earl  of 
Chester,  for  which  he  fled  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  Henry  the  Second  seized  his 
estates.  Thus  the  family  was  at  once 
stripped  of  its  possessions  and  reputa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Hall  gives  an  account  of  the 
first  planning  of  the  great  Revolution 
in  1088.  The  scheme  was  laid  in  the 
beginning  of  that  year  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  Earl  of  Danby  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Leeds),  Lord  Delamere,  and 
Mr.  John  Darcy,  son  and  heir  of 
Conyers  Earl  of  Holderness,  who  met 
by  appointment  on  Whittington  Moor 
near  Chesterfield  *. 

The  parish  of  Chesterfield  contains 
2  Chapelries  and  5  Hamlets,  and  in 
1821,  1836  houses  and  8p06  inha¬ 
bitants,  of  which  the  borough  contain¬ 
ed  1048  houses,  and  5077  inhabitants. 
The  annual  average  number  of  bap¬ 
tisms  of  late  years  has  been  281,  bu¬ 
rials  160,  marriages  71- 

The  author  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  so  much  use  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  of  our  Correspondents  as  he  might 
have  done ;  for  we  are  proud  to  say 
our  volumes  contain  valuable  materials 
for  such  a  publication.  Two  views  of 
Chesterfield  Church  have  appeared  in 
vols.  Lxiii.  p.  977>  and  lxxxix.  ii.  p. 
497,  with  descriptions  of  the  town  and 
Church.  In  the  former  volume  is  the 


*  Views  of  the  Revolution  House  at 
Whittington  may.  be  seen  in  our  volumes 
Lix.  p.  124  ;  Lxxx.  ii.  p.  609  ;  and  narra¬ 
tives  of  what  occurred  there  in  1688,  in 
Tols.  LIX.  p.  125 ;  Lxvi.  p.  609.  A  particu¬ 
lar  account  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
Anniversary  of  the  Revolution,  at  Whitting¬ 
ton  and  Chesterfield,  is  in  vol.  LVIII.  p-  1020. 

Gint.  Mag,  June,  1324. 


original  Latin  inscription,  of  which 
there  is  a  translation  in  p.  27  of  Mr. 
Hall’s  History ;  and  a  Latin  inscrip¬ 
tion,  and  some  particulars  of  another 
old  monument,  both  unnoticed  by 
Mr.  Hall.  In  vols.  lxiv.  p.  17,  and 
LX VI I.  p.  280,  are  engravings  of  some 
curious  monuments  in  the  Church ; 
and  additional  particulars.  In  the  for¬ 
mer  volume  are  the  Church  notes  of 
the  late  celebrated  antiquary  R.  Gough, 
Eso.  An  account  and  engraving  of  a 
Seal  found  at  Chesterfield  will  be  found 
in  vol.  Lxx.  p.  121. 

The  following  statement  contains 
something  in  it  well  calculated  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Chesterfield. 

“  lu  1820  the  Church-yard  was  measured, 
and  was  found  to  contain  5077  square  yards. 
Hence,  if  it  be  assumed  that  a  grave  takes 
up  square  yard,  that  is,  6  feet  long,  and 
2  feet  3  inches  wide,  which  on  an  average 
may  be  called  about  the  truth,  it  follows 
that  the  Church-yard  is  dug  through  every 
21  years;  there  being  160  funerals  in  a 
year,  which  consume,  at  this  rate,  240  yards 
yearly.” 

This  practice  of  disturbing  the  ashes 
of  the  dead  every  few  years,  as  of  ne¬ 
cessity  is  done  at  Chesterfield,  is,  we 
believe,  done  at  many  other  towns  in 
the  kingdom.  Only  here,  Mr.  H.  has 
brought  it  home  to  our  feelings  in  a 
tangible  and  comprensive  shape. 

Both  the  present  generation  and 
posterity  at  Chesterfield,  will  feel  obliged 
to  Mr.  Hall  for  the  record  he  has  given 
of  the  donations  and  bequests  to  the 
Church,  schools,  and  poor  of  tlie  place, 
which  are  indeed  both  numerous  and 
large. 

We  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Hall, 

that  the  best  security  for  the  just  and 
faithful  appropriation  of  charities,  is 
to  make  th«  property  from  which  they 
arise,  and  the  amount  and  purport 
public.’’ 

If  the  Trustees  of  all  Charities  were 
compelled  to  pass  their  accounts  an¬ 
nually  at  a  Town  Hall,  Parish  Vestry, 
or  some  public  place,  and  in  some 
public  manner,  and  then  publish  such 
accounts,  it  would  be  impossible  for  any 
fraud  or  abuse  .of  a  charity  to  be  prac¬ 
tised.  In  some  Quakers’  charities  we 
know  this  plan  is  adopted.  Publicity 
would  at  once  be  both  a  detector  and  a 
terror. 

The  account  of  Chatswortb  and 
Hardwick,  seats  of  the  Duke  of  De¬ 
vonshire, 
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vonshire,  and  of  Holaover  Castle  *,  a  seat 
of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  are  interest¬ 
ing  appendages  to  the  History  of  Ches¬ 
terfield.  The  Cavendishes  are  of  Nor¬ 
man  origin,  and  have  been  a  distin¬ 
guished  family  since  the  time  of  the 
Conquest. 

118.  Dunkln’s  CoUcclions  for  Oxfordshire. 

Fol.  11.  (^Continued from  p.  427j. 

ONE  object  of  course,  in  works  of 
this  kind,  is  the  discovery  of  novelties, 
tending  to  illustrate  ancient  manners 
and  customs.  In  these  all  readers 
take  an  interest. 

In  p.  52  we  find  gentlemen  ruined 
by  the  expenses  attached  to  a  propen¬ 
sity  for  bell-ringing,  and  taking  about 
the  country  with  them  sets  of  silken 
bell-ropes  and  parties  of  dissolute  com¬ 
panions.  This  is  a  good  addition  to 
what  Hentzner  and  Wood  have  said 
upon  the  subject. 

In  the  Church  of  Middleton  Stoney 
is  an  arch  in  the  wall,  which,  says 
our  author,  p.  62,  was  originally  open 
for  the  descent  of  the  bell-rope,  which 
rung  the  Saint’s  bell,  when  the  host 
was  elevated. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  the 
country  derived  rather  injury  than  be¬ 
nefit  from  the  numerous  castles  which 
formed  the  seats  of  our  nobility  and 
gentry.  The  contrary  is  the  fact.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  our  author,  the  castles 
erected  during  the  reign  of  Stephen 
were  not  built  from  views  merely  hos¬ 
tile,  but  to  preserve  the  country  from 
greater  devastations  than  would  have 
otherwise  ensued. 

‘‘  The  strength  of  the  new  fortress  [the 
castle  of  Middleton  Stoney]  is  believed  to 
have  preserved  this  neighbourhood  from 
those  scenes  of  war  and  desolation,  which 
afflicted  almost  every  other  corner  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  greater  part  of  this 
monarch’s  [Stephen’s]  reign.”  P.  6'8. 

In  MS.  Bodl.  n.  648,  is  a  catalogue, 
it  seems,  of  all  the  castles  of  England, 
existing  before  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Second.  A  copy  of  this  list  would,  in 
our  judgment,  be  a  valuable  accession 
to  the  Archaeologia. 

In  p<96  we  have  an  excellent  wood- 
cut  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  pa¬ 
lace  of  Woodstock.  It  was  a  castel¬ 
lated  mansion;  in  appearance,  half  a 

*  A  History  of  Bolsover  and  Peak  Castles, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pegge,  forms  the  xxiid. 
Number  of  the  “  Bibliotheca  Topographica 
Britannica.” 


monastery,  half  a  castle.  Rosamond’s 
bower  consisted  in  part  of  a  room  over 
the  bath.  It  was,  probably,  a  pretty 
tasteful  adjunct  to  the  palace. 

By  an  old  instrument,  dated  34  Ed. 
III.  we  find  that  the  villans  of  the 
manor  of  Piddington  were  on  the 
second  day  of  the  harvest,  “  to  come 
to  the  dinner  of  the  Lord,  they  and 
their  wives,  with  cloths,  plates,  plat¬ 
ters,  cups,  and  other  necessaries.” 

Thus  they  brought  their  own  furni¬ 
ture  (p.  134).  The  deed  also  says  (p. 
135), 

“  If  any  villan  die  on  the  fee  of  the  Lord, 
he  shall  yield  to  the  Lord  his  licst  ox  ;  and 
thus  because  he  (the  Lord)  shall  support 
his  wife  in  house  and  land,  as  long  as  she 
shall  live,  provided  she  keep  herself  a  widow.” 

Of  this  humane  and  liberal  provi¬ 
sion,  modern  times  know  nothing. 

In  the  15th  century,  w^e  find  that 
woodcocks  were  choice  presents,  as 
they  are  now.  P.156. 

A  woman  and  her  daughter  held  the 
office  of  parish-clerk  of  Stoke,  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.” 
P.  160. 

Other  instances  elsewhere  might  be 
quoted. 

In  the  old  Roman  station  of  Alches- 
ter,  at  Wendlebury,  we  find  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  villa,  which  ivas  erected 
upon  the  prcelorium.'*  P.  174. 

In  the  register  of  the  parish  of  Wen¬ 
dlebury,  is  the  following  entry,  and 
remark  of  the  incumbent. 

“  Dawson,  Richard,  son  of  Richard,  Feb. 
26,  1667.  Mem.  Richard  Daicson  s  grave¬ 
stone  is  said  to  be  the  first  that  teas  ever  set 
up  in  the  Church-yard  of  TJendlebury.”  P. 
184. 

From  this  circumstance,  says  Mr. 
Dunkin,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  grave¬ 
stones  generally  did  not  exist  much 
before  the  seventeenth  century.  P. 
184  note. 

The  incumbent,  who  made  the  first 
remark,  took  the  singular  pains  of  ar¬ 
ranging,  alphabetically,  all  the  names 
in  the  parish  register ;  and  added  to 
thein  such  biographical  notices  con¬ 
cerning  the  parties,  as  the  knowledge 
of  the  inhabitants  could  afibrd.  Under 
various  circumstances  such  a  document 
might  prove  eminently  useful.  The 
Clergy  in  general  could  not  undertake 
the  task  ;  but  registers  of  such  a  kind 
mi^ht  be  kept  in  the  College  of  Arms; 
and  be  as  useful  to  the  piiblick  as  pro¬ 
fitable  to  the  officers.  It  has  often 
astonished  us,  that  the  extension  and 
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improvement  of  the  Institution  to  this 
and  other  useful  purposes,  have  never 
occurred  to  the  members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege,  of  which,  no  doubt,  Government 
would  gladly  enlarge  the  powers. 
Lawyers  and  descendants  would  be 
perpetually  purchasing  information 
from  such  registers,  and  the  fees  soon  be¬ 
come  a  matter  of  considerable  revenue. 

In  the  Appendix  are  computuses  of 
the  Priory  of  Bicester.  In  one  dated 
29  Edward  [III.  we  presume],  are  the 
following  items,  as  translated  ; 

“  In  one  saddle  bought  there  [at  Oxford] 
for  the  use  of  the  Prior,  6s.  1  d.  and  in  one 
bridle  for  the  same  14d.  Also  in  a  pair  of 
spurs  2(/.  Also  in  one  pair  of  start-ups  22d. 
Also  in  woollen  buskins  for  the  same  12d. 
Also  in  reparation  of  the  Prior’s  start-ups  Gd. 
And  in  one  utensil  for  the  Prior’s  bed  ^d.” 
Pp.  221,  222. 

The  cheapness  of  the  spurs,  and 
article  of  pottery,  compared  with  the 
saddlery,  will  be  evident.  Start-ups 
were  gaiters  laced  down  before.  Dray¬ 
ton  says.  Eel.  ix. 

“  When  not  a  shepherd  any  thing  that  could. 
But  greaz’d  his  start-ups,  black  as  autumn 
sloe.” 

It  appears,  however,  that  they  were 
worn  over  boot-stockings. 

In  another  computus  of  the  IQth 
Ric.  II.  we  find  forms  covered  with 
mats  ;  and  “  in  assenek  empt’  ad  ne- 
cand.  rac’ones  1  Arseneck  to  poison 
rats,  as  now. 

Sailors  have  a  cant  phrase,  I'll 
give  you  a  salt  eel  for  your  supper." 

One  item  has 

“  Et  in  j  stikke  anguillaru’  empt.  ad 
salsand’  iib.  vid.”  P.  232. 

In  two  other  items, 

“  Et  in  anguiir  empt’  ad  salsand’  pro 
stauro  ij5.” 

And  again  ; 

“  In  anguiir  empt’  ad  staur’  pro  adve- 
nientibus.”  P.  233. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  guests  of  some 
kind  or  other  were  treated  with  salt 
eels  ;  })robably  very  unpalatable  fare, 
and  adopted  as  a  preventive  of  too 
great  encroachment  upon  the  hospita¬ 
lity  of  the  house. 

Horse-bread,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Ims- 
broke  (Encycl.  of  Antiq.  p.  304)  as 
the  common  food  of  horses;  and  the 
receipt  for  making  which,  is  given  by 
Archdeacon  Nares  in  his  Glossary,  suh 
"  voccy  occurs  in  this  computus. 

“  In  pane  cquino  empt’  de  ux’  Galfridi 


Cadsfeld,  p’  eqms  D’ni  le  Straunge  iid.”  P. 
233. 

In  p.  236  we  meet  with  an  officer 
called  an  Under-sheriff  of  a  Castle: 

“  Et  dat’  Willo’  Som’ton  swbvici  comiti 
Castr’  Oxon.  iij5.  iiijd.”  P.  236. 

In  a  fourth  computus  of  the  20th 
Edward  IV.  the  celebrity  of  Oxford 
for  brawn  is  noticed. 

“  Et  in  den’iis  solutis  pro  uno  collar,  de 
apre  empt’  apud  Oxon.  pro  hospitio  D’ni xiid.” 

A  whole  boar  cost  4^.  P.  245. 

Brawn  is  mentioned  by  Apicius. 
Fosbroke,  362. 

The  Lawyer’s  fee  of  6s.  Sd.  also 
occurs. 

“  Et  in  dat’  M’ro  Lower  pro  suo  bono 
consilio  per  vie’  vis.  viiid.”  P.  248. 

Whatever  may  be  the  misfortunes 
which  have  attended  Sir  G.  Osborne 
Page  Turner,  every  honourable  mind 
will  feel  sincere  regret  that  his  pa¬ 
triotic  liberality  has  been  useful  to 
the  publick  and  individuals,  and  not  of 
fortunate  result  to  himself.  To  wish 
to  patronize  every  thing,  is  an  excellent 
principle;  and  we  feel  pleasure  in  re¬ 
recording  one  happy  consequence  of 
such  a  princijde. 

1821.  The  practice  of  employing 
roundsmen  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
making  up  tbeir  wages  in  proportion  to  tbeir 
families,  from  the  parish  rates,  having 
totally  destroyed  the  inducement  to  industry 
among  the  labouring  poor,  and  swelled  the 
assessment  to  an  enormous  extent,  a  special 
vestry  is  appointed  ;  and  the  farmers  under¬ 
take  to  find  piece-work  at  a  fair  price  for  a 
certain  number  of  men,  in  consideration  of 
Sir  G.  O.  P.  Turner,  Bart,  agreeing  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  works,  and  employ  the  remainder 
of  the  labourers  belonging  to  Bicester  pa¬ 
rish  in  a  similar  way  on  Blackthorn-hill. 
The  result  is,  the  rates  are  immediately  re¬ 
duced  one  half,  and  a  letter  of  thanks, 
signed  by  the  overseer  and  churchwardens, 
transmitted  to  the  Baronet,  with  whom  the 
plau  originated.”  P.  260. 

It  is  further  plain,  that  if  this  work 
did  not  originate  in  the  patronage  of 
the  Baronet  mentioned,  it  has  at  least 
derived  great  aid  from  him.  Peace  to 
his  ashes  we  do  not  wish  to  say,  but 
peace  to  the  tongues  of  his  unfeeling 
calumniators,  we  heartily  desire. 

Here  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Mr. 
Dunkin.  We  are  sorry  for  his  anti¬ 
pathy  to  the  regular  Clergy,  on  his 
own  account,  because  it  implies  a 
wrong  view  of  life,  and  may  injure  his 
book,  which  has  no  other  blemish. 

The  plates  are  numerous  and  good, 

and 
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and  the  whole  compilation  satisfactory 
and  elaborate.  Only  seventy  copies 
are  intended  for  sale  ;  and  we  hope 
that  Mr.  Donkin  will  enjoy  some  re¬ 
muneration  ofhis  useful  toil  by  a  speedy 
disposal  of  them. 

119.  Speech  of  the  Rifiht  Hon.  F.  J.  Robin¬ 
son,  Chancellor  oj  the  Exchequer^  on  the 
Financial  situation  of  the  Country,  deli¬ 
vered  in  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
on  the  Four  per  Cent.  Acts,  on  Monday, 
Feb.  23,  1824,  to  which  is  added  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  C07itaining  various  Accounts  re¬ 
ferred  to.  Svo,  pp.  59.  Hatchard. 

WE  have  never  heard  any  person  of 
either  party  speak  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
in  any  other  than  a  high  form,  as  to 
statesman-like  qualifications.  This  is 
no  small  praise,  where  to  satisfy  is  im¬ 
possible,  except  where  the  possession 
of  large  incomes  renders  such  trifling 
sums  as  Tax  assessments  indifferent. 
Such  assessments,  however,  are  found¬ 
ed  On  very  simple  principles.  Govern¬ 
ment  must  have  money.  This  is  the 
absolute  necessity.  The  assessment  is, 
of  course,  to  be  levied  in  that  form 
which  bears  least  unequally,  and  which 
least  impedes  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  because  that  consequence  di¬ 
minishes  the  revenue  in  the  means  of 
paying  other  taxes  by  the  payer, 
through  defalcation  of  profits. 

Upon  such  a  wise  principle,  we 
conceive  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer  to  have  acted ;  and  in  this  view 
of  the  subject  w'e  do  not  see  how  the 
abolition  of  the  Assessed  Taxes  would 
have  been  equally  prudent.  If  we 
correctly  understand  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  his  policy  is,  that  Go¬ 
vernment  and  the  jiayers  should  both 
be  gainers. 

The  light  in  which  we  view  a  tax  is 
this ; — does  it  obstruct  profit,  for  then 
it  becomes  a  tax  double  or  treble  the 
direct  amount  by  its  operation  ;  and 
what  is  worse,  it  is  a  compulsory  thing. 
A  currier  or  shoemaker  must  pay  the 
Leather  Tax,  let  his  trade  fail  ever  so 
much  ;  and  the  payment  falls  heavier 
as  his  customers  decrease.  The  Excise 
and  Assessed  Taxes  he  can  modify  to 
his  income.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  of  opinion,  that  when  luxuries  be¬ 
come  necessaries.  Government  gains 
more  by  moderate  than  by  heavy  duties. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  severe  im¬ 
port  on  port  wine  returns  so  much  as 
would  a  lower  ratio.  However,  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  a  deduction 


from  income  is  far  more  eligible,  than 
prevention  of  profit,  at  least  as  a  choice 
of  evils;  for  no  tax  is  a  convenience  to 
the  publick,  except  the  post-letters. 
Not,  by  the  way,  that  taxation  is  the 
cause  of  the  dearness  of  living  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  the  extent  of  luxury  and 
consumption,  which  raises  the  price  of 
articles.  Taxation  may  oppress ;  but 
tlie  prime  cost  and  demand  for  com¬ 
modities  can  alone  affect  their  saleable 
prices;  duties  amounting  to  prohibi¬ 
tion  (an  extreme  case)  excepted.  The 
late  agricultural  distress  proves  clearly, 
that  the  cost  of  necessaries,  i.  e.  means 
of  subsistence,  is  absolutely  independent 
of  Government. 

Such  is  the  light  in  which  we  view 
the  financial  science  of  Mr.  Robinson, 
and  in  our  opinion,  as  w’e  think  it  to 
be  his  meaning,  it  is  better  to  enable  a 
man  to  gain  100/.  and  to  pay  20/.  than 
for  him  to  pay  bl.  and  not  to  gain 
more  than  20/. :  for  what  Government 
gains  in  the  direct  duty,  they  lose  in 
the  Excise  and  Assessed  Taxes. 

The  substance  of  Mr.  Robinson’s 
pamphlet  has  been  exhausted  in  the 
newspapers.  It  contains  great  sound¬ 
ness  of  argument,  proper  business 
thinking;  i.  e.  the  matncmaticks  of 
talent,  or  Euclidian  modes  of  deduc¬ 
tion,  from  simple  premises  to  infallible 
conclusions. 

The  Appendix  contains  five  very  va¬ 
luable  tables. 

120.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  JVritings  of 
Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan, MoMer  of  the  late 
Rt.  Hon.  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  and 
Author  of  **  Sidney  Biddulph,”  “  Nour- 
jahad,”  and  “  The  DUcovery  with  Re¬ 
marks  upon  a  late  Life  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
R.  B.  Sheridan ;  also  Criticisms  and  Se¬ 
lections  from  the  fFbrks  of  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
and  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  her  Family 
and  Contemporaries,  with  a  Portrait.  By 
her  Grand- Daughter,  Alicia  Lefanu.  8uo. 
pp.  43 1 . 

THE  subject  of  these  interesting 
Memoirs,  born  A. D.  1724,  w^as  daugh¬ 
ter  of  an  Irish  Dignitary,  Dr.  Philip 
Chamberlaine,  and  grand-daughter  of 
Sir  Oliver  Chamberlaine,  an  English 
Baronet.  Her  father  was  with  diffi¬ 
culty  prevailed  on  to  allow  his  daughter 
to  learn  to  read  ;  but  writing  he  consi¬ 
dered  superfluous  in  the  education  of  a 
female,  as  tending  to  nothing  but  the 
multiplication  of  lovt> letters.”  Of 
course  he  thought  that  the  life  of  a  fe¬ 
male  ought  only  to  be  that  of  a  cook 

and 
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and  house-keeper,  with  the  brevet  rank 
of  silting  in  the  parlour,  and  title  of 
My  dear/’  Her  brothers,  however, 
privately  instructed  her,  and  added 
some  knowledge  of  Latin,  the  basis  in 
general  of  the  languages  of  all  nations 
subjected  by  the  Homans,  and  in  its 
leading  authors  a  standard  of  the  best 
forms  of  thinking  and  composition. 
To  this  was  added  Botany.  Of  her 
other  acquisitions  we  hear  nothing. 
She  was,  however,  of  a  noble  nature, 
and  had  an  intellectual  organization  as 
fine  as  that  of  her  celebrated  son.  In 
novels  or  poetry,  young  intellectuals 
generally  make  their  dehuis.  Accord¬ 
ingly  she  composed  a  Romance,  called 
“  Eugenia  and  Adelaide,”  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen,  “  full  of  Spanish  imbro- 
glia,  and  highly  susceptible  of  comic 
heightening  (p.  8).  It  was  carefully 
concealed  from  her  father,  who  consi¬ 
dered  any  signs  of  blood  in  females  to 
be  incompatible  with  those  coach-horse 
qualifications  for  which  he  believed 
that  nature  intended  them.  What  he 
would  have  said  to  the  two  Sermons, 
which  she  composed  next,  we  can  only 
imagine,  viz.  that  he  would  have  lec¬ 
tured  her  for  not  having  devoted  the 
time  lost  to  the  stewing-pan.  Now 
eating  is  one  of  those  pleasures  which 
augment  with  the  advance  of  life;  and 
without  the  smallest  disrespect  for  ta¬ 
lents  intellectually  displayed,  we  do 
not  think  that  authorship  does  lead 
to  culinary  perfection  ;  an  acquisition, 
where  residence  is  in  the  country,  of 
no  small  addition  to  our  comforts ;  for 
it  is  so  rare,  that  we  can  only  recollect 
out  of  London  one  house,  where  plain 
cookery  was  made  the  most  of.  Salting 
beef  and  perfectionated  roasting  are 
almost  lost  arts.  To  return,  she  had 
now  to  become  nurse  to  her  father, 
when  in  a  state  of  mental  imbecility, 
and  thus  sometimes  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  going  with  her  brothers  to  a 
play  ;  for  Dr.  Charnberlaine  objected 
to  the  drama  as  much  as  to  female  lite¬ 
rature.  Here  she  first  saw  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan,  then  manager  of  the  Dublin  thea¬ 
tre.  Mr.  S.  is  known  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Swift’s  Dr.  Sheridan  ;  was 
educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
Dublin  University,  honorary  M.A.  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  &c.  but  adopted 
the  profession  of  the  Stage.  Many 
circumstances  easily  conceived  render 
young  players  of  both  sexes  objects  of 
attraction ;  an^  Sheridan,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  or  twenty-six,  was  enthusi¬ 


astically  admired  by  Miss  Chamber- 
laine  (p.  18).  People  in  love  surmount 
all  difficulties;  and  we  believe,  that 
w’ere  Captain  Parry’s  ship  navigated  by 
lovers,  and  the  fair  ones  not  to  be 
reached  but  through  the  North-West 
Passage,  the  discovery  would  be  soon 
effected.  Accordingly,  introduction, 
ac(iuaintance,  and  latterly  matrimony, 
followed.  The  remainder  of  the  Bio¬ 
graphy  consists  of  the  various  struggles 
to  live,  which  most  professional  per¬ 
sons,  who  have  not  independence, 
commonly  experience,  and  which  are 
not  to  be  overcome  but  by  unremitting 
parsimony  in  youth.  Now  this,  in  cer¬ 
tain  stations,  where  appearances  are 
indispensable,  and  the  means  of  aug¬ 
menting  income  definite,  may  become 
an  absolute  impossibility.  Beneficial 
jobs  may  be  all  which  can  be  gained  ; 
and  these,  except  a  pension  from  his 
late  Majesty,  appear  only  to  have  at¬ 
tended  the  pecuniary  fortune  of  the 
Sheridans.  As  an  actor  and  a  lecturer 
on  Elocution,  Sheridan  had  an  eminent 
reputation,  and  in  authorship  he  took 
a  new  direction.  We  mean  his  Pro¬ 
nouncing  Dictionary;  and  it  has  been 
often  noted,  that  not  one  of  these  Dic¬ 
tionaries  for  correct  articulation  of  the 
English  Tongue,  has  been  written  by  a 
native,  properly  so  called,  but  by  an 
Irishman  (Sheridan),  a  Scotchman 
(Walker),  and  a  Welchman  (Jones). 
Of  teaching  pronunciation  by  book,  we 
have  not  much  opinion,  but  the  benefit 
of  such  a  work  we  conceive  to  rest 
in  its  awakening  the  attention  to  the 
barbarism  of  bad  accentuation  and  mo¬ 
notonous  reading.  These  no  persons 
are  so  well  qualified  to  correct  as  Play¬ 
ers,  for  their  recitation  is  a  sort  of  mu¬ 
sic,  where  every  word,  like  every  note, 
must  have  its  intended  effect.  As  to 
Mrs.  Sheridan,  she  seems  to  have  been 
a  wise  and  excellent  matron,  and  supe¬ 
rior  authoress.  Her  Sidney  Bid- 
dulph”  is  a  well-written  novel,  but  of 
very  vexatious  operation  upon  the  nerves 
of  readers.  The  parties  are  miserable, 
like  many  other  characters  in  novels, 
for  want  of  common  sense.  People 
are  drawn  into  foolish  things,  which 
bring  on  scrapes,  and  they  do  not  get 
out  of  them  again,  like  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  hero  is  a  dupe,  and  the  he¬ 
roine  a  victim  :  the  first,  because  he 
had  been  taken  in  by  an  artful  hussey ; 
the  latter,  because  she  married  a  man 
unworthy  of  her.  Both  the  sufferers 
are,  however,  honourable  and  conscien¬ 
tious 
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tiou3  people;  and  it  is  a  real  mortifica¬ 
tion,  when  the  unworthy  thrive  by 
means  of  such  virtues.  Sidney  Bid- 
dulph  is  not,  therefore,  to  us  a  pleasant 
novel;  and  though  the  unpleasant  ones 
may  be  good  medicines,  yet  who  likes 
taking  physic  ?  Such  novels  are  often 
inappropriate  sermons,  gravely  delivered 
at  balls  and  masquerades,  of  which  the 
greatest  treat  is  “  happy  faces.”*— 1  he 
jiraise  of  good  writing  and  interesting 
episodes  we,  however,  willingly  con¬ 
cede  to  Mrs.  Sheridan. 

Though  we  should  have  liked  to 
have  seen  far  more  of  Richard  Brinsley 
Sheridan,  in  the  form  of  anecdote,  re¬ 
partee,  and  dialogue,  because  we  con¬ 
ceive  he  must  have  slione  in  these 
qualities,  yet  we  have  a  rich  treat  of  all 
other  nice  things;  an  ample  dessert  and 
rich  wines  from  the  London  Tavern  of 
wit  and  genius.  Mr.  Sheridan,  sen. 
was  a  liberal-minded,  generous-hearted 
fellow;  and  sounded  the  trumpet  of 
.Tohnson’s  fame  so  loudly,  as  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  his  subsequent  pension. 
When,  however,  the  latter  found  tlvat 
a  pension  had  also  been  conferred  upon 
Sheridan,  he  exclaimed: — “  What  I 
have  they  given  hwi  a  pension  ?  then 
it  is  time  for  me  to  give  up  mine’*  P. 
324).  For  this,  Sheridan  very  properly 
cut  Johnson.  It  was  base  ;  and  yet  it  is 
surprising,  that  a  lofty,  dignified  feeling 
of  superiority  cannotcheck  the  littleness 
of  envying  others  the  humble  possession 
of  a  provision  for  food  and  raiment.  I  fa 
‘  man  happens  to  be  clever,  he  must,  to 
gratify  iny  bad  feelings,  be  doomed  to  a 
state  of  poverty.  We  could  mention 
moving  instances  where,  though  it  is 
not  practicable  to  ruin  their  reputation, 
yet  it  is  thought  right  to  impoverish 
their  families,  though  it  can  answer  no 
one  purpose  whatever  of  the  oppressors. 
Merit  is  not  commonly  rewarded,  be¬ 
cause  it  can  offer  no  return ;  but  in 
professions,  which  derive  their  remu¬ 
neration  from  the  public  alone,  the 
encouragement  of  merit  is  the  road  to 
greater  profit.  Though  popular  actors 
evidently  fill  the  houses,  yet  such  'vvas 
the  meanness,  and  indeed  want  of  in¬ 
tegrity  as  to  his  managerial  office,  in 
Garrick,  that  the  following  anecdote  is 
told  of  him: — “  In  1775,  a  young  lady 
ofhigh  promise  w'as  engaged  by  Garrick 
at  Drury- Lane,  but  purposely  placed 
in  parts  where  display  of  her  powers 
was  impracticable.  Garrick  was  not 
insensible  of  her  pretensions,  for  in  a 
dispute  with  Miss  Younge,  he  said. 
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**  You  had  better  not  give  yourself  airs, 
for  there  is  a  woman  in  the  housCy  who, 
if  I  chose  to  bring  her  forw'ard,  would 
eclipse  you  all,  in  vouth,  beauty,  and 
talent  (p.  379)*”  young  actress 

was  in  consequence  of  this  contemptu¬ 
ously  denominated  the  “  Green-room 
Goddess  but  at  the  end  of  the  season 
discharged.  A  few  years  after,  when 
11.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq.  succeeded  to  the 
direction  of  the  theatre,  his  father  was 
induced  to  go  to  the  play  at  Bath,  to  see 
a  much-applauded  young  actress.  To 
his  great  astonishment,  it  was  Garrick’s 
rejected  Green-room  Goddess.”  She¬ 
ridan,  in  his  honest  heart,  re-introduced 
her  on  the  London  stage.  Her  name 
is  SiDDONS. 

Now  we  solicit  the  noble  and  the 
rich.,  w’ho  are  the  patrons  of  Literature 
and  the  Arts,  to  exhibit  the  high  hand 
of  pow’er,  whenever  mean  jealousy  is 
engaged  in  unworthy  attempts  at  op¬ 
pression.  Their  own  gratification,  and 
that  of  the  public;  every  noble  and 
generous  feeling  connected  with  the 
high*mindedness  of  station,  requires 
such  an  exercise  of  authority.  All  that 
the  oppressed  unfortunates  ask  is,  pro¬ 
vision  against  the  wants  of  the  day  ; 
and  no  man,  possessed  of  a  horse  capa¬ 
ble  of  running  a  match  with  liiclipse, 
w'ould  endure  a  jirohlbition  of  his  ap¬ 
pearing  on  the  course;  and  yet  a  hu¬ 
man  animal  may  be  so  treated  with 
impunity. 

The  merited  popularity  of  this  en¬ 
tertaining  book  nas  occasioned  it  to  be 
so  much  quoted,  that  we  are  obliged  to 
stop  here.  In  every  respect,  it  w'ell 
merits  the  public  favour. 


121.  Additional  Reports  on  the  Effects  of  a 
peculiar  Regimaim  Cases  of  Cancer  y  Scro- 
fidoy  Consumption,  Asthma,  and  other 
Chronic  Diseases.  By  William  Lambe, 
M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians.  Svo.  London. 

IT  will  be  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  our  medical  readers,  that  about  ten 
years  ago  Dr.  Lambe  published  some 
novel  and  interesting  observations  on 
the  constitutional  origin  of  Cancer  and 
Consumptions,  and  that  he  imputed 
their  prevalence  In  Great  Britain,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  free  use  of  animal 
food.  These  opinions,  at  the  time  they 
were  first  broached,  divided  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  the  dav,  some 
advocating  the  cause  of  Dr.  Lambe, 
and  declaring  from  their  own  expe¬ 
rience  their  concurrence  in  his  views; 

while 
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while  others  treated  the  notion  as  ridi¬ 
culous,  and  even  refused  to  examine 
the  question,  and  shewed  syin|)toms  of 
anger  against  the  author.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  this,  the  opinions  of 
Dr.  Lambe  respecting  the  unvvhole- 
someness  ot  animal  food  gained  consi¬ 
derable  ground,  and  there  are  now  at 
this  time  sixty  or  seventy  intelligent 
persons  in  London  only  who  feed  en¬ 
tirely  on  herbaceous  and  vegetable  j)ro- 
ductions,  and  enjoy  most  remarkable 
good  health,  and  great  comparative 
freedom  from  disease.  The  volume 
under  our  present  consideration  con¬ 
tains  the  result  of  above  thirty  years 
experience  of  the  intelligent  author,  in 
cases  of  Cancer,  Gout,  Scrofula,  Con¬ 
sumption,  and  other  terrible  diseases ; 
and  though  we  do  not  feel  justified  in 
hastily  adopting  his  opinions  of  their 
real  origin,  yet  we  are  far  from  think¬ 
ing  them  chimerical,  as  they  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  vast  multitude  of  corres¬ 
ponding  facts. 

In  page  95,  the  author  passes  some 
very  severe  censures  on  the  general  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  medical  profession;  and  in 
various  other  parts  of  his  work  alludes 
very  happily  to  the  great  difference  of 
opinion  and  practice  which  prevails 
amongst  Physicians  respecting  both  diet 
and  medicine,  and  points  out  the  high 
probability,  that  the  vis  medicatrix  na~ 
tura:  more  frequently  performed  the 
cures  under  regimens  and  practices  so 
directly  the  reverse  of  each  other.  In 
pp.  402,  104,  are  some  very  curious 
calculations  respecting  the  longevity  of 
the  antient  hermits  and  anchorites,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  diff'erent  longevi¬ 
ties  of  persons  who  did  and  of  those 
who  did  not  eat  the  flesh  of  animals. 
The  results  are,  that  the  vegetable  feed¬ 
ers  on  an  average  live  longer  than  those 
who  eat  meat,  in  the  proportion  of  76 
to  6g.  It  would  be  impossible,  in  the 
narrow  compass  of  a  Review,  to  enter 
farther  into  the  details  of  this  interest¬ 
ing  subject,  but  we  shall  be  glad  to  see 
it  pursued  and  fully  investigated  by 
,  those  who  have  time  and  opportunity. 
One  circumstance  ought  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  here,  newly  discovered,  which 
seems  very  forcibly  to  corroborate  the 
:  opinions  of  Dr.  Lambe.  A  medical 
gentleman  near  East  Grinstead,  who 
has  been  investigating  the  endemic 
diseases  of  Sussex,  has  ascertained  that 
in  certain  districts  where  the  poor  feed 
a  great  deal  on  bacon,  pork,  and  hog’s- 
flesh  in  general,  the  number  of  cancer¬ 


ous  cases  is  prodigiously  great ;  while 
in  other  counties,  where  the  poor  live 
chiefly  on  vegetables,  that  dreadful  ma¬ 
lady  is  almost  unknown.  In  the  small 
village  of  Hartficld  alone,  eight  persons 
have  died  of  direct  cancer  within  the 
last  six  years,  besides  anomalous  cases 
of  indirector  doubtful  cancers ;  while  in 
a  village  in  the  potatoe  countries  of 
Essex,  of  nearly  the  same  size,  there  has 
not  been  one  case  for  ten  years.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  England  where 
the  poor  are  in  worse  circumstances,  or 
worse  attended  to,  than  in  the  district 
about  Hartfield,  Witham,  and  the 
neighbouring  villages;  and  instead  of 
cultivating  the  potatoe,  as,  under  proper 
directions,  they  might  do,  the  constant 
practice  of  keeping  hogs,  and  living, 
the  whole  winter,  almost  entirely  on 
bacon,  prevails  to  a  great  degree ;  and 
it  is  in  these  districts  where  the  Cancer 
so  much  prevails.  The  above  facts  de¬ 
serve  future  investigation  ;  and  we  can 
safely  recommend  to  our  medical  readers 
the  volume  of  Dr.  Lambe,  as  contain¬ 
ing  many  valuable  facts,  which  are  im- 
ortant  in  themselves,  whatever  may 
e  the  hypothesis  they  are  adduced  to 
support,  as  they  have  been  industriously 
collected  during  nearly  thirty  years 
practice  of  a  gentleman  well  known  to 
his  professional  friends  for  his  acute¬ 
ness  and  sagacity. 

122.  The  History  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
by  Quintus  Curtius  Rufus,  translated  from 
the  Latin.  With  Original  Notes,  critical 
and  corroborative;  including  Illustrations 
from  recent  Travels,  and  from  remains  ex^ 
tant  in  Persia  and  India,  of  the  ancient 
Native  Literature.  By  Peter  Pratt,  of 
the  East  India  House.  Revised  Edit. 
8uo,  2  vols.  Vbl,  I.  pp.  560.  Vbl.  11. 
pp.  598.  Map  and  Portrait, 

THIS  book,  though  published  in 
1821,  has  but  recently  fallen  into  our 
hands.  Though  calipash  and  calipee 
are  in  their  way  exquisite  originals, 
yet  good  mock-turtle  is  a  very  gratify¬ 
ing  luxury ;  and  we  would  parody  the 
old  proverb  of  love  me  love  my  dog,” 
by  “  love  real  turtle,  love  mock  turtle,” 
love  good  classical  historians,  love  good 
translations  of  them.  We  have  just 
grounds  for  thus  introducing  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Madame  de  Stael  says  (Essay  on 
Literature,  i.  180),  that  historians 
among  the  Romans  are  so  correct,  as 
never  to  have  been  equalled  by  the 
moderns.”  With  regard  to  Quintus 
Curtius,  Mr.  Pratt  (i.  p.  7  seq.)  gives 
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the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  accu* 
rate  description  from  various  modern 
travellers  ;  and  although  we  believe 
that  translations  of  poets  can  very  often 
give  the  matter  only,  not  the  character 
of  the  originals,  the  latter  is  an  affair 
of  taste,  often  of  literary  epicurism, 
which  does  not  apply  to  history  ;  for 
that  may  be  desirable  only  for  an  acqui¬ 
sition  of  facts,  not  as  an  exemplar  of 
style,  or  an  ice-cream  for  fastidious 
appetite.  Ileal  history  is  always  an 
improving  study;  and  if  a  man  cannot 
draw  from  original  paintings,  he  may 
consult  good  copies ;  and  in  books,  if 
we  can  refer  to  the  originals,  a  trans¬ 
lator  may  yet  give  us  the  right  sense 
of  dubious  passages. 

Mr.  Pratt,  with  the  natural  partiality 
of  an  admirer,  has  said  more  of  the 
style  of  Quintus  Curtius  than  in  our 
opinion  it  merits.  He  has  not,  gene¬ 
rally  speaking,  the  real  romanity  of 
diction,  laconick  grandeur.  At  the 
time  when  Curtius  wrote,  Greek 
teachers  and  professors  were  in  vogue ; 
and  it  would  be  highly  unjust  to  ques¬ 
tion  various  improvements  derived  from 
them.  But  their  historical  style  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  Romans. 
They  leave  nothing  to  be  inferred. 
They  indulge  in  pleonasm.  A  Roman 
would  say,  a  man  went  out  without 
his  purse)"  a  Greek  would  add,  “  hav- 
ing  left  it  at  home.*^ 

The  Greeks  were  garrulous ;  and 
talkers  always  act  under  the  idea  that 
a  multiplicity  of  words  make  greater 
impression.  A  good  historian,  how¬ 
ever,  gives  only  a  clear  narrative,  com¬ 
posed  of  ideas  of  effect  and  impression, 
natural,  but  not  poetical.  We  shall, 
however,  show  where  Quintus  Cur¬ 
tius  is  purely  Roman,  namely,  in  the 
specimen  following : 

“  Sed  Macedonum  acies  torva  san^  et  in- 
culta,  clypeis  hastisque  immobllis,  cuneos  et 
conserta  robora  virorum  tegit.  Ipsi  pha- 
langem  vocant  peditum  stabile  agtnen.  Vir 
viro,  armis  arma  conserta  sunt  [man  to  man, 
and  horse  to  horse — Gray']  ad  nutum  mo- 
rentis  intenti,  sequi  signa,  ordlnes  servare 
didicere.  Quod  imperatur  omnes  exau- 
diunt ;  obsbtere,  circuire,  discurrere  in 
cornu,  mutare  pugnam,  non  duces  magis 
quam  milites  cal  lent.  Et  ne  aurl  argentique 
studio  teneri  putes,  adhuc  ilia  disciplina 
paupertate  roagistrA  stetit :  fatigatis  humus 
cubile  est ;  cibus  quern  occupant  satiat ; 
tempora  somni  arctiora  quam  noctis  sunt.*' 
L.  iii.  p.  25.  Ed.  Elzev. 

The  following  is  the  version  of  this 


fiassage  by  Mr.  Pratt,  by  which  it  will 
>e  seen  tnat  his  work  is  a  paraphrase  ; 
evidently  because  he  would  insulate  it 
froin  a  scliQol-book,  and  make  it  one 
also  of  bachelor  character;  not  like  a 
man  and  his  wife,  two  persons  one  flesh, 
both  arm  in  arm,  Latin  on  one  side 
and  English  on  the  other.  Compres¬ 
sion  is  a  forte  of  the  Romans ;  and  a 
classick  does  not  like  Mr.  Pratt’s  mode ; 
but  an  Englishman,  who  does  not  un¬ 
derstand  the  original,  would  never  read 
precise  literal  translation,  except  for 
reference  as  a  dictionary;  or  for  learn¬ 
ing  to  construe. 

‘‘  The  Macedonian  army,  however  re¬ 
pulsive  to  the  eye  and  unadorned,  is  a  chain 
of  columns  covered  with  bucklers,  and 
pointed  with  spears,  rendered  immoveable 
through  the  united  powers  of  the  men. 
Their  phalanx  is  a  firm  body  of  foot ;  the 
combatants  and  their  arms  being  articulated 
in  the  closest  order,  every  Individual  con¬ 
tributes  to  support  the  whole.  They  are 
disciplined  to  follow  the  colours,  and  fall 
into  the  ranks  at  a  signal.  All  obeying  the 
word  of  command  at  the  same  moment,  the 
common  soldiers  expect  as  the  officers,  halt, 
w  heel,  extend  the  wings,  or  change  the  order 
of  battle.  That  you  may  not  suppose  they 
are  to  he  seduced  either  by  silver  or  gold,  I 
will  describe  their  discipline  in  the  school  of 
poverty  j  when  fatigued,  the  ground  is  their 
bed  j  with  whatever  food  they  are  supplied, 
they  are  contented ;  they  sleep  not  after  the 
approach  of  day.”  Vol.  I.  p.  279. 

It  is  equally  diflicult  to  approve  or 
to  blame  the  freedom  of  this  transla¬ 
tion  ;  but  in  justice  to  Mr.  Pratt,  it  is 
fit  to  observe,  that  there  is  very  often 
so  much  of  the  journal  and  diary  style 
in  Quintus  Curtius,  that  the  variations 
which  we  have  before  alleged  in  Mr. 
Pratt’s  favour,  though  pend  according 
to  statute,  come  under  benefit  of  clergy. 

The  victories  of  disciplined  troops 
over  barbarians,  are  matters  of  course. 
They  have  only  to  bring  the  latter  to 
regular  action.  But  tlie  LaceJaDmo- 
nians,  and  the  bravery  of  Agis,  were 
only  conquered  by  veterans  and  num¬ 
bers.  From  the  account  of  this  battle, 
we  take  the  opportunity  of  correcting 
a  seeming  mistake  in  Mr.  Hope’s  taste¬ 
ful  and  elegant  “  Costumes  of  the  An¬ 
cients’^  (vol.  i.  pi.  6b).  We  have  there 
a  Greek  warrior  skulking  (as  it  is  there 
said)  behind  his  shield.  In  the  ac¬ 
count  of  Agis,  we  are  told,  that  having 
tried  his  limbs  whether  they  would 
obey  the  Impulse  of  his  mind,  after  he 
found  them  fail,  he  rested  himself  on 
his  hams,  fixed  his  helmet  firm,  pro¬ 
tected 
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tectecl  his  l)0<ly  with  his  shield,  and 
brandished  his  Spear  with  his  right 
hand.  (L.  vi.  c.  1 .  p.  138.  lid.  Hlzeo.) 
We  therefore  tliink,  that  the  Greek 
warrior  rather  represented  a  wounded 
man  thus  defending  himself,  than  a 
coward. 

That  Quintus  Gurlius  should  adopt 
such  a  ])opular  subject  as  that  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  is  natural.  Many  of  the  Greeks 
worshipped  him  as  a  deity(Suet.  Delj)h. 
edit.  1()4,  note).  His  example  evi¬ 
dently  led  Caesar  to  his  conquest  from 
emulation  (Id.  Cacs.  vii).  He  was  en¬ 
titled  in  that  acra  Magnus  Alexan¬ 
der  (Id.  Aug.  xciv).  Augustus  had 
his  body  taken  out  of  the  tomb  (Id. 
Aug.  xviii.);  and  Xiphiline  says,  that 
in  touching  and  handling  the  corpse, 
he  broke  the  nose  (Hist.  August,  iii. 
196).  Caligula  had  his  thorax  taken 
out  of  the  tomb,  and  occasionally  wore 
it,  in  order  to  induce  a  persuasion  that 
he  was  another  Alexander  (Suet.  Calig. 
liii.  Hist.  Aug.  iii.  249).  Trajan  per¬ 
formed  his  obsequies  to  his  memory  in 
the  house  where  he  died  (Id.  348,  349). 
Severus  shut  up  his  tomb,  that  his 
body  should  no  more  be  exhibited  (Id. 
348,  349) ;  but  notwithstanding,  Ca- 
racalla,  who  was  Alexander-mad^  vi¬ 
sited  it,  and  placed  in  it  his  paluda- 
mentum,  rings,  belt,  and  every  thing 
valuable  which  he  had  about  his  per¬ 
son  (Id.  549).  Lastly,  the  family  of 
Macrianus  had  a  figure  of  Alexander, 
embroidered  and  engraved  on  their 
cloaths,  trinkets,  plates,  &c. ;  which 
fact,  Trebellius  Pollio  says,  he  re¬ 
cords,  because  it  was  a  lucky  thing. 
“  Quod  idcirco  posui,  quia  dicuntur 
juvari  in  omni  actu  suo,  qui  Alexan¬ 
drian  expressum  vel  auro  gestitant  vel 
argenlo.'’  (Id.  ii.  260).  Inlhe  MIddle 
Age,  his  history  was  a  favourite  subject 
of  Romance  (Warlon’s  Poetry,  i.  128), 
and  his  memory  is  still  indirectly  re¬ 
corded^  in  the  Life  Guards,  for  he 
and  the  Macedonian  Kings  had  picked 
cohorts  or  legions  of  very  tall  men. 
(Sueton.  Delph.  p.  420). 

All  this  is  perfectly  natural  5  for  his 
history  is  romantick  in  all  its  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  was  a  hero,  philoso¬ 
pher,  man  of  letters,  man  of  pleasure  j 
a  good  soldier,  very  high-minded,  but 
subject  to  passion  ;  very  wdse  in  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  very  foolish  in  prosperity. 


*  Add  the  Sarcophagus,  perhaps  his,  in 
the  British  Museum. 

Gekt.  Mag.  Jane,  1924. 
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but  not  a  man  of  high  reason  or  feli¬ 
citous  management  of  things.  He 
overdid  every  thing,  and  was  always  in 
extremes.  No  history,  however,  can 
contain  more  instruction  and  more  in¬ 
terest. 

Mr.  Pratt,  therefore,  having  made 
the  History  of  Quintus  Curtius  a  re¬ 
gular  English  book,  we  conceive  that 
he  has  rendered  both  amusement  and 
benefit  to  the  reading  publick.  The 
notes  are  often  curious,  always  im¬ 
portant.  We  have  turned  with  avidity 
to  the  subject  of  Persepolis  (vol.  ii.  p. 
528),  and  the  varying  accounts  only 
strengthen  an  opinion  which  we  have 
entertained,  that  the  pretended  palace 
of  Persepolis,  or  the  forty  columns, 
might  not  have  existed  in  the  days  of 
Alexander.  The  style  of  architecture 
appears  to  us  of  an  Indian  or  Arabian 
character,  of  later  date.  They  who 
must  have  known,  say  that  the  city 
was  existing  in  splendour  under  the 
reign  of  Julian.  “  From  all  which  it 
is  to  be  inferred,  that  its  total  destruc¬ 
tion  is  only  to  be  assigned  to  the  first 
ages  of  Mahometanism”  (p.  531),  i.  e. 
A.  1>.  982. 

123.  The  Characters  of  Theophrastus  ; 
translated  from  the  Greek,  and  illustrated 
by  Physiognomical  Sketches.  To  which 
are  subjoined  the  Greek  Text,  with  Notes, 
and  Hints  on  the  Individual  Varieties  <f 
Human  Nature.  By  Francis  Howell. 
8vo,  pp.  261.  Jos.  Taylor. 

THIS  work  of  Theophrastus  is  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  productions  of 
antiquity.  Thougii  repeated  transla¬ 
tions  of  it  have  appeared,  it  has  never 
before  been  made  accessible  to  the 
English  reader  in  so  perfect  a  form  as 
the  present.  La  Bruyere’s  imitations 
of  the  Greek  Moralist  are  w^ell  known; 
and  from  these  many  persops  derive  all 
their  acquaintance  with  the  ethic  por¬ 
traits  of  Theophrastus.  But  the  lively 
Frenchman  used  the  characters 
**  merely  as  the  ground-work  of  his 
own  edifice,  which  differs  as  much 
from  the  original,  in  style  and  manner, 
as  the  architecture  or  costume  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  differed  from  the  modes 
of  building  and  dress  which  prevail  in 
modern  France.” 

Mr.  How^ell  has  performed  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  service  to  the  publick,  in  giv*- 
ing  a  useful  and  elegant  edition  of  this 
interesting  relic  of  Grecian  literature. 
His  translation,  which  stands  first  in 

the 
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the  volume,  is  upon  the  whole  respect¬ 
ably  executed.  The  energetic,  yet 
compressed  phraseology  of  the  original 
is,  indeed,  sonietlmes  lost  in  tlie  ver¬ 
sion  ;  luit  for  this  defect,  justice  de¬ 
mands  that  llie  translator  sliould  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  make  his  own  apology.  He 
says, 

“  In  rendering  the  initial  sentences,  or 
definitions,  i  sliould  liave  felt  myself  em¬ 
barrassed,  unless  1  had  used  a  much  greater 
paraplirastic  liberty  than  in  translating  any 
other  {lart  of  the  text :  yet  I  have  always 
endeavoured  fairly  to  comprehend  the  sense 
of  the  original  in  the  jiaraplirase.  The  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  the  Greek  and  the  Engllsli, 
which  may  strike  the  reader  at  first  sight, 
will,  I  believtj,  generally  appear  to  belong 
rather  to  the  structure  of  the  sentence  than 
to  the  substance  of  the  thought.”  (Notes, 
p.  108.) 

The  Greek  text  of  Theophrastus  is 
neatly  printed.  Jn  preparing  it  for  the 
press,  Mr.  Howell  informs  us  that  he 
“  collated  all  the  principal  editions 
with  no  little  diligence  and  that  he 
in  general  adoj)ied  those  readings 
which  were  sanctioned  by  the  best 
authorities. 

As  to  the  specific  nature  of  his  criti¬ 
cal  labours,  the  editor  affords  us  no  in¬ 
formation  ;  his  notes  being  almost 
wholly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
questions  relative  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  mind.  They  contain  many  va¬ 
luable  remarks  on  this  science;  among 
w’hich  we  may  mention,  as  peculiarly 
deserving  of  attention,  those  which  are 
addressed  to  Cranlologists,  the  imper¬ 
fections  of  whose  theory  is  well  de¬ 
monstrated. 

We  must  not  forget  to  notice  the 
wood-cuts  with  which  this  volume  is 
decorated.  They  are  boldly  and  skil¬ 
fully  designed,  and  as  neatly  engraved; 
and  form  pleasing  illustrations  of  the 
work  to  wliich  they  are  appended. 
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Century.  By  the  ‘‘  jduthor  o/Waverley.” 

3  vols.  Hurst,  Robinson,  and  Co. 

THE  Author  of  Waverley  has  here 
presented  us  with  another  historical 
Novel,  well  calculated  to  support  the 
fame  he  has  already  acquired.  This 
story  is  laid  between  the  years  1/65 
and  1770,  when  the  Pretender  was 
framing  fresh  plots  to  regain  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors.  The  name  of 
Redgauntlet  is  given  to  an  old  Scottish 
family,  whose  chief  lost  his  life,  at 
Carlisle,  in  the  rebellion  of  1745. 


Theophrastus.  [June, 

The  first  volume  fs  entirely  occu¬ 
pied  with  a  correspondence  between 
two  young  friends,  the  one  Alan  Fair- 
ford,  the  son  of  an  Edinburgh  WTiter 
to  the  Signet,  and  an  embryo  barrister 
to  boot,  and  the  other  Datsie  Latimer, 
an  orphan  (as  It  turns  out  in  the  event) 
of  Sir  Arthur  Redgauntlet.  The  two 
youths  had,  it  appears,  been  fellow 
chums  at  the  High-School  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  W  hilst  Alan  Fairford  is  plod¬ 
ding  through  the  dry  sinuosities  of  the 
law,  and  preparing  himself,  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  his  honoured  father’s 
wishes,  for  a  call  to  the  Bar,  Darsie 
Latimer  is  idling,  first  at  Dumfries 
and  next  among  the  rocks  on  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  Solway  Frith.  The  first 
scene  worth  mentioning  to  which  our 
young  hero  was  witness,  was  a  salmon 
hunt,  to  which  we  only  recur  in  this 
place  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  to 
our  readers  a  personage  who  afterwards 
becomes  a  very  conspicuous  character 
in  the  dramatis  persones  of  the  history. 
This  individual,  who  seemed  to  have 
the  command  of  the  fishermen  engaged 
in  the  salmon  Imnt,  was  a  tall  man, 
well-mounted  on  a  strong  black  horse, 
which  he  caused  to  turn  and  wind  like 
a  bird  in  the  air,  carried  a  longer  spear 
than  any  of  the  others,  and  wore  a 
sort  of  fur  cap  or  bonnet,  with  a  short 
feather  in  it,  which  gave  him  on  the 
whole  an  air  of  superiority  over  his 
companions.  The  young  enthusiast 
ot  the  High-School,  after  the  sport 
was  concluded  and  the  riders  had  re¬ 
tired,  was  lingering  on  the  sands 
watching  the  Sun’s  decline  in  the 
most  approved  manner,  when  he  was 
abruptly  accosted  by  the  person  who 
had  previously  roused  so  much  of  his 
curiosity,  and  reminded  by  him  that  if 
he  delayed  his  retreat  much  longer, 
the  returning  tide  would  cut  off  all 
possibility  of  escape.  The  youth  obeys 
the  hint,  and  is  toiling  through  the 
already  softening  bed  of  the  Solway 
with  considerable  haste  and  apprehen¬ 
sion,  when  he  is  once  more  overtaken 
by  the  horseman,  who  foreseeing  hi* 
danger,  recommends  him  to  get  up 
behind  him,  a  proposal  which  he  is  of 
course  in  no  condition  to  refuse.  He 
accordingly  gets  up,  and 

“  Tramp  tramp  along  the  sanda  tli«y  rod«. 
Splash  (plash  along  the  sea." 

Finding  the  young  man  extremely 
uninformed  as  to  the  country  in  which 
he  was  sojourning,  the  stranger,  to 

shield 
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shield  him  from  a  storm  now  gnthcr- 
iiig  in  the  horizon,  lakes  him  home 
to  tus  collage,  where  many  ihings  con¬ 
firmed  Darsie  in  his  opinion,  lhat  his 
host  was  not  “  what  he  seemed.’’ 
Tlie  next  morning,  however,  he  es¬ 
corts  him  on  his  way,  and  finally  con¬ 
signs  him  10  the  guidance  of  a  worthy 
Quaker,  the  proprietor  of  some  salmon 
fisheries,  who  happens  to  overtake 
them  on  the  road,  and  into  whose 
mouth  (.for  want  of  knowing  more  of 
his  subject)  our  author  contrives  to 
put  some  very  strange  and  very  un- 
(juaker-like  language.  Joshua  Geddes, 
for  such  is  the  name  of  this  respecta¬ 
ble  individual,  invites  the  “  young 
man’’  to  pass  a  day  at  his  residence, 
very  gravely  entitled  Mount  Sharon  ; 
where  the  host  and  his  })lacid  sister 
are  made  to  commit  not  a  few  most 
erratic  and  uncharacteristic  speeches. 

Meanwhile  theyonngspecial-pleader, 
Alan  Fairford,  is  called  to  the  bar,  al¬ 
though  he  nevertheless  contrives  to 
continue  a  very  prolix  correspondence 
with  his  friend,  and  at  the  instance  of 
a  certain  young  lady,  who  afterw^ards 
figures  in  the  story  at  some  length, 
)ersuades  Darsie  to  return  from  Eng- 
and  to  the  “gude  town,’’  but  before 
the  youth  has  an  opportunity  of  at¬ 
tending  to  his  suggestion,  he  is  tre¬ 
panned  (in  a  disturbance,  said  to  liave 
peen  fomented  with  that  view)  by  the 
mysterious  personage  who  rescued  him 
from  the  gathering  tide  of  the  Solway. 
I’hls  individual,  who  is  one  of  the 
faithful  but  infatuated  followers  of  the 
Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  is  of  the 
Iledgauntlet  family,  and  uncle  to  Dar¬ 
sie.  He  pursues  this  measure  with  a 
view  either  to  persuade  or  coerce  his 
nephew  into  joining  in  a  desperate  ad¬ 
venture  to  olptain  the  British  Crown 
for  the  Chevalier.  His  uncle  assumes 
the  right  of  his  legal  guardian,  and 
carries  him  about  from  place  to  place 
in  a  manner,  and  with  imputed  objects, 
that  set  all  probability  at  defiance. 
Alan  Fairford,  his  friend,  of  course, 
goes  in  search  of  him,  and  thus  w'c 
have  a  brace  of  heroes  alternately  re¬ 
lating  their  sufferings  and  exploits  to 
each  other.  Under  the  protection  of 
Redgauntlet,  Darsie  finds  a  young 
lady,  who,  besides  claiming  him  for 
her  brother,  relates  all  she  knows  of 
their  family.  To  the  earnest  instances 
jof  his  uncle  to  join  him  in  his  insane 
scheme  to  depose  Kinji  George  and 
crown  the  Pretender,  Darsie  neither 


consents  nor  refuses,  aware  of  the  dis¬ 
advantages  likely  to  result  from  openly 
doing  violence  to  the  fiery  prejudices 
of  his  relation. — The  following  de¬ 
scription  of  Charles  FMward,  who,  on 
the  invitation  of  Redgauntlet  and  a 
few  of  the  most  zealous  of  his  parti- 
zans,  had  been  induced  to  visit  Eng¬ 
land,  and  who  is,  at  one  period  of  this 
narrative,  concealed  in  the  house  of 
two  Catholic  ladies  in  the  disguise  of 
a  priest,  is  worthy  of  being  quoted  : 

“  He  was  a  man  of  middle  life,  about 
forty,  or  upwards ;  but  either  care,  or  fa¬ 
tigue,  or  indulgence,  bad  brought  on  tho 
appearance  of  premature  old  age,  and  given 
to  his  fine  features  a  cast  of  seriousness  or 
even  sadness.  A  noble  countenance,  how¬ 
ever,  still  remained  ;  and  though  his  com¬ 
plexion  was  altered,  and  wrinkles  stamped 
upon  his  brow  in  many  a  melancholy  fold, 
still  the  lofty  forehead,  the  full  and  well- 
opened  eye,  and  the  well-formed  nose, 
showed  how  handsome  in  better  days  he 
must  have  been.  He  was  tall,  but  lost  the 
advantage  of  his  height  by  stooping;  and 
the  cane  which  he  wore  always  in  his  hand, 
and  occasionally  used,  as  well  as  his  slow 
though  majestic  gait,  seemed  to  intimate 
that  his  fine  form  and  limbs  felt  already 
some  touch  of  Infirmity.  The  colour  of  his 
hair  could  not  be  discovered,  as,  according 
to  the  fashion,  he  wore  a  periwig.  He  was 
handsomely  though  gravely  dressed  in  a  se¬ 
cular  liabit,  and  had  a  cockade  in  his  hat ; 
circumstances  which  did  not  surprise  J'air- 
ford,  who  knew  that  a  military  disguise  was 
very  often  assumed  by  the  seminary  priests, 
whose  visits  to  England,  or  residence  there, 
subjected  them  to  legal  penalties.” 

The  description  of  Westminster  Ab¬ 
bey,  and  a  circumstance  which  occur¬ 
red  at  the  Coronation  of  George  III. 
we  lay  before  our  readers,  as  one  of  the 
passages  the  most  easily  detached  from 
us  context : 

“  It  was  illuminated  by  ten  thousand 
wax  lights,  whose  splendour  at  first  dazzled 
my  eyes,  coming  as  we  did  from  these  dark 
and  secret  avenues.  But  when  my  sight 
began  to  become  steady,  how  shall  I  de¬ 
scribe  what  I  beheld  ?  Beneath  were  huge 
ranges  of  tables,  occupied  by  princes  and 
nobles  in  their  robes  of  state — high  officers 
of  the  crown,  wearing  their  dresses  and 
badges  of  authority — reverend  prelates  and 
judges,  the  sages  of  the  church  and  law,  in 
their  more  sombre  yet  not  less  awful  robes-— 
witli  others  whose  antique  and  striking,' cos¬ 
tume  announced  their  importance,  thougli  I 
could  not  even  guess  who  they  might' b6. 
But  at  length  the  truth  burst  on  me  at  dnefe 
- — it  was,  and  the  murmurs  around  confirfif'- 
ed  it,  the  (ffirouationj  Feast.’’  At- a  taWe 

above 
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above  the  rest,  and  extending  across  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  hall,  sat  enthroned  the  youth¬ 
ful  Sovereign  himself,  surrounded  by  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  (ithcr  dignitaries, 
and  receiving  the  suit  and  homage  of  his 
subjects,  heralds  and  pursuivants,  blazing 
in  their  fantastic  yet  splendid  armorial  ha¬ 
bits,  and  pages  of  honour,  gorgeously  ar¬ 
rayed  in  the  garb  of  other  days,  waited  upon 
the  princely  banquetters.  In  the  galleries 
with  which  the  spacious  hall  was  surround¬ 
ed,  shone  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  my 
poor  imagination  could  conceive  of  what 
was  brilliant  in  riches,  or  captivating  in 
beauty.  Countless  rows  of  ladies,  whose 
diamonds,  jewels,  and  splendid  attire  were 
their  least  powerful  charms,  looked  down 
from  their  lofty  scats  on  the  rich  scene  be¬ 
neath,  themselves  forming  a  show  as  daz¬ 
zling  and  as  beautiful  as  that  of  which  they 
were  spectators.  Under  these  galleries,  and 
behind  the  banquetting  tables,  were  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  gentlemen,  dressed  as  if  to  attend  a 
court,  but  whose  garb,  although  rich  enough 
to  have  adorned  a  Royal  drawing-room, 
could  not  distinguish  them  in  such  a  scene 
as  this.  Amongst  these  we  wandered  for  a 
few  minutes,  undistinguished  and  unregard¬ 
ed.  I  saw  several  young  persons  dressed  as 
I  was,  so  was  under  no  embarrassment  from 
the  singularity  of  my  habit,  and  only  re¬ 
joiced,  as  I  hung  on  my  uncle’s  arm,  at  the 
magical  splendour  of  such  a  scene,  and  at 
his  goodness  for  procuring  me  the  pleasure 
of  beholding  it.  By  and  by,  I  perceived 
that  my  uncle  had  acquaintances  among 
those  who  %vere  under  the  galleries,  and 
seemed,  like  ourselves,  to  be  mere  specta¬ 
tors  of  the  solemnity.  They  recognised 
each  other  with  a  single  word,  sometimes 
only  with  a  gripe  of  the  hand — exchanged 
some  private  signs,  doubtless — and  gradually 
formed  a  little  group,  in  the  centre  of  which 
we  were  placed.  ‘  Is  it  not  a  grand  sight, 
Lilias (said  my  uncle.)  All  the  noble, 
and  all  the  wise,  and  all  the  wealthy  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  are  there  assembled.’  *  It  is,  indeed,' 
said  I,  *  all  that  my  mind  could  have  fancied 
of  regal  power  and  splendour.’  ‘  Girl,’  he 
whispered, — and  my  uncle  can  make  his 
whispers  as  terribly  emphatic  as  his  thun¬ 
dering  voice, — ‘all  that  is  noble  and  worthy 
in  this  fair  land  are  there  assembled — but  it 
is  to  bend  like  slaves  and  sycoj)hants  before 
the  throne  of  a  new  u8urj>er.’  I  looked  at 
him,  and  the  dark  hereditary  frown  of  our 
unhappy  ancestor  was  black  upon  his  brow. 
‘  For  God’s  sake,’  I  whispered,  ‘  consider, 
sir,  where  we  are.’  ‘  Fear  nothing,’  he 
said  ;  ‘  we  are  surrounded  by  friends.’ — As 
lie  proceeded,  his  strong  and  muscular  frame 
shook  with  suppressed  agitation — ‘  See,’  he 
said,  ‘yonder  bends  Norfolk,  renegade  to 
his  Catholic  faith  ;  there  stoops  the  Bishop 

of - ,  traitor  to  the  Church  of  England  ; 

and,  shame  of  shames  ! — yonder  the  gigantic 
forni  of  Errol  bows  his  head  before  the 


grandson  of  his  father’s  raurthcrer !  But  « 
sign  shall  be  seen  this  night  amongst  them : 

— -‘Mene,  Mem,  Tekel,  Uptiarsin,*  shall  be 
read  on  these  walls,  as  distinctly  as  the  spec¬ 
tral  hand-writing  marie  them  visible  on  those 
of  Belshazzar  !’  ‘  For  God’s  sake,’  said  I, 

dreadfully  alarmed,  it  is  impossible  you  can 
meditate  violence  in  such  a  presence!’ — 

‘  None  is  intended,  fool,’  he  answered,  ‘  nor 
can  the  slightest  mischance  happen,  provid¬ 
ing  you  will  rally  your  boasted  courage,  and 
obey  my  direction.  But  do  it  coolly  and 
quickly,  for  there  are  an  hundred  lives  at 
stake.’  ‘  Alas  !  what  can  I  do  ?’  I  asked  in 
the  utmost  terror.  ‘  Only  be  prompt  to 
execute  my  bidding,’  said  he  ;  ‘  it  is  but  to 
lift  a  glove — Here,  hold  this  in  your  hand 
— throw  the  train  of  your  dress  over  it,  be 
firm,  composed,  and  ready — or,  at  all  events, 

1  step  forward  myself.’  ‘If there  is  no  vio¬ 
lence  designed,’  I  said,  taking  meclianically 
the  iron  glove  he  put  into  my  hand.  1 
could  not  conceive  his  meaning;  but,  in  the 
exalted  state  of  mind  in  which  I  beheld  him, 

I  was  convinced  that  disoljedience  on  my 
part  would  lead  to  some  wild  explosion.  I 
felt,  from  the  emergency  of  the  occasion, 
a  sudden  presence  of  mind,  and  resolved  to 
do  any  thing  that  might  avert  violence  and 
bloodshed.  I  was  not  long  held  in  suspense. 
A  loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  the  voice  of 
heralds,  were  mixed  with  the  clattering  of 
horses’  hoofs,  while  a  champion,  armed  at 
all  points,  like  those  I  had  read  of  in  ro¬ 
mances,  attended  by  squires,  pages,  and  the 
whole  retinue  of  chivalry,  pranced  forward, 
mounted  upon  a  barbed  steed.  His  chal¬ 
lenge,  in  defiance  of  all  who  dared  impeach 
the  title  of  the  new  Sovereign,  was  recited 
aloud — once,  and  again.  ‘  Rush  in  at  the 
third  sounding,’  said  my  uncle  to  me ; 

‘  bring  me  the  parader’s  gage,  and  leave 
mine  in  lieu  of  it.’  I  could  not  see  how 
this  was  to  be  done,  as  we  were  surrounded 
by  people  on  all  sides.  But,  at  the  third 
sounding  of  the  trumpets  a  lane  opened,  ns 
if  by  word  of  command,  betwixt  me  and  the 
champion,  and  my  uncle’s  voice  said,  ‘  Now, 
Lilias,  NOW  !’  With  a  swift  and  yet  steady 
step,  and  with  a  presence  of  mind  for  which 
I  have  never  since  been  able  to  account,  I 
discharged  the  perilous  comnjission.  I  was 
hardly  seen,  I  believe,  as  I  exchanged  the 
pledges  of  battle,  and  in  an  instant  retired. 
‘  Nobly  done,  my  girl !’  said  my  uncle,  at 
whose  side  I  found  mvself,  shrouded  as  I 
was  before,  by  the  interj)osition  of  the  bye- 
standers.  ‘  Cover  our  retreat,  gentlemen,' 
he  whispered  to  those  around  him.  Room 
was  made  for  us  to  approach  the  wall,  which 
seemed  to  open,  and  we  w'ere  again  involved 
in  the  dark  passages  through  which  we  had 
formerly  passed.  In  a  small  anti-room  my 
uncle  stopped,  and  hastily  muffling  me  in  a 
mantle  which  was  lying  there,  we  passed  the 
guards — threaded  the  labyrinth  of  empty 
streets  and 'courts,  and  reached  our  retired 

lodgings 
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lodgings  without  attractuag  the  least  atten 
tion.” 


There  is  sometihng  powerfully  inte¬ 
resting  in  the  description  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  lield  between  Redgamnlet  and  the 
disa Reeled  noblemen  whosiood  pledged 
to  further  the  desperate  designs  of  the 
Pretender.  The  smallness  of  their 
numbers  —  the  fate  of  tlieir  friends  in 
1745,  yet  fresh  in  their  memories,  as 
well  as  the  supineness  of  those  to 
whom  they  looked  for  support  and  co¬ 
operation,  utterly  dam|)ed  tlic  feeling 
of  enthusiasm  which  bad  at  first  in¬ 
duced  them  to  embark  in  this  hazardous 
enterprize.  lledgauntlet  was  the  only 
partisan  really  fervent  in  the  cause. 
After  excuses  for  not  joining  hand  and 
heart  in  the  cause  of  the  Pretender, 
one  of  the  noblemen  observed,  that 
the  absence  of  the  Prince  would  alto¬ 
gether  cripple  their  exertions,  as  no  in¬ 
surrection  which  had  not  Charles 
Stuart  at  its  head,  would  ever  answer 
any  purpose.  What  Avas  their  asto¬ 
nishment  when  lledgauntlet  informed 
them  that  Charles  Edward  was  not 
only  in  England,  but  actually  in  that 
house. 


There  was  a  deep  pause,  'fliose  among 
the  conspirators  whom  mere  habit,  or  a  de¬ 
sire  of  preserving  consistency,  had  engaged 
in  the  atfair,  now  saw  with  terror  tlreir  re¬ 
treat  cut  off ;  and  others,  who  at  a  distance 
had  regarded  the  proposed  enterprize  as 
hopeful,  trembled  when  the  moment  of  ac¬ 
tually  embarking  in  it  was  thus  unexpectedly 
and  almost  inevitably  precipitated.  ^ 

“  ‘  How  now,  my  lords  and  gentlemen!’ 
said  Redgauntlet ;  ‘  Is  it  delight  and  rapture 
that  keeps  you  thus  silent  ?  where  are  the 
eager  welcomes  that  should  b'e  paid  your 
rightful  King,  who  a  second  time  confides 
his  person  to  the  care  of  his  subjects,  unde¬ 
terred  by  the  hair-breadth  escapes  and  se¬ 
vere,  privations  of  his  former  expedition  ?  I 
liope  there  is  no  gentleman  here  that  is  not 
ready  to  redeem,  in  his  Prince’s  presence, 
the  pledge  of  fidelity  which  he  offered  in  his 
absence.^’  ‘I,  at  least,’  said  the  young 
roblemen,  resolutely,  and  laying  bis  hand 
on  his  sword,  ‘  will  not  be  that  coward.  If 
Charles  is  come  to  these  shores,  I  will  he 
the  first  to  give  him  welcome,  and  to  devote 
my  life  and  fortune  to  his  service.’  ‘  Be¬ 
fore  Cot,’  said  Mr.  Meredith,  ‘  I  do  not  see 
that  Mr.  lledgauntlet  has  left  us  anything 
else  to  do.’  ‘  Stay,’  said  Summertrees, 

*  there  is  yet  one  other  question.  Has  he 
brought  any  of  those  Irish  rapparees  with 
him,  who  broke  the  neek  of  our  last  glorious 
affair?'  ‘  Not  a  man  of  them,’  said  Red- 
gauutiet.  ‘I  trust,’  said  Dr.  _  Grumball, 

♦  that  there  arc  no  Catholic  priests  in  his 


company.  I  would  not  intrude  on  the  pri¬ 
vate  conscience  of  my  sovereign,  but,  aa  an 
unworthy  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  it 
is  my  duty  to  consider  her  security.’  ‘  Not 
a  Popish  dog  or  cat  Is  tliere,  to  bark  or  mew 
about  bis  Majesty,’  said  Redgauntlet.  ‘  Old 
Shaftesbury  himself  could  not  wish  a  prince’s 
person  mure  secure  from  Popery — which 
may  not  be  the  worst  religion  in  the  world, 
notwithstanding. — Any  more  doubts,  gen¬ 
tlemen  ?  can  no  more  plausible  reasons  be 
discovered  for  postponing  the  payment  of 
our  duty,  and  discharge  of  our  oaths  and 
engagements  ?  Meantime  your  King  waits 
your  declaration  —  by  my  faith  he  hath  but 
a  frozen  reception’!” 

The  following  can,  from  its  histori¬ 
cal  interest,  hardly  fall  of  being  ac¬ 
ceptable  : — 

“A  short  passage,  and  a  few  steps, 
brought  them  to  the  door  of  the  temporary 
presence-chamber,  in  which  the  Royal 
Wanderer  was  to  receive  their  homage.  It 
was  the  upper  loft  of  one  of  those  cottages 
which  made  additions  to  the  Old  Inn, 
poorly  furnished,  dusty,  and  in  disorder  ;  for 
rash  as  the  enterprise  might  be  considered, 
they  bad  been  still  careful  not  to  draw  the 
attention  of  strangers  by  any  particular  at¬ 
tentions  to  the  personal  accommodation  of 
the  Prince.  He  w'as  seated,  when  the  de¬ 
puties,  as  they  might  be  termed,  of  his  re¬ 
maining  adherents  entered ;  and  as  be  rose, 
and  came  forward  and  bowed,  in  acceptance 
of  their  salutation,  it  was  with  a  dignified 
courtesy  which  at  once  supplied  whatever 
was  deficient  in  external  pomp,  and  convert¬ 
ed  the  wretched  garret  into  a  saloon  worthy 
of  the  occasion. 

“  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  he  was  the 
same  personage  already  introduced  in  the 
character  of  Father  Buonaventure,  by  which 
name  he  was  distinguished  at  Fairladies. 
His  dress  was  not  different  from  what  he 
then  wore,  excepting  that  he  had  a  loose 
riding-coat  of  camlet,  under  which  he  carried 
an  efficient  cut-and-thrust  sword,  Instead  of 
his  walking  rapier,  and  also  a  pair  of  pis¬ 
tols.” 

From  a  paper  which  falls  accidentally 
into  their  hands,  they  find  they  are  be¬ 
trayed  : — 

“  Redgauntlet  read — and,  dropping  It  on 
the  ground,  continued  to  stare  upon  the 
spot  where  it  fell,  with  raised  hands  and  fixed 
eyes.  Sir  Richard  Glendale  lifted  the  fatal 
paper,  read  it,  and  saying,  ‘  Now  all  is  in¬ 
deed  over,’  handed  it  to  Maxwell,  who  said 
aloud,  ‘  Black  Colin  Campbell,  by  G — d  I  I 
heard  he  had  come  post  from  London  last 
night.’ 

“As  if  in  echo  to  his  thoughts,  the 
violin  of  the  blind  man  was  heard,  playing 
with  5j)irlt  a  celebrated  clan- march. 

“  ‘  The. Campbells  are  coming  in  e^irnest,* 

said 
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wxicl  Mac  Kellar;  *  they  are  upon  us  with 
the  whole  battalion  from  Carlisle.' 

There  was  a  silence  of  dismay,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  company  began  to  drop  out 
of  the  room. 

“  Lord  -  spoke  with  the  generous 

spirit  of  a  young  English  nobleman.  *  If 
we  have  been  fools,  do  not  let  us  be  cowards. 
— We  have  one  here  more  precious  than  us 
all,  and  come  hither  on  our  warranty — let 
us  save  him  at  least.'  ‘  True,  most  true, 
answered  Sir  Richard  Glendale.  ‘  Let  the 
King  be  first  cared  for.'  ‘  That  shall  be 
my  business,'  said  Redgauntlet  ;  ‘  if  we 
have  but  time  to  bring  back  the  brig,  all 
will  be  well — I  will  instantly  dispatch  a  party 
in  a  fishing  skiff  to  bring  her  to.' — He  gave 
his  commands  to  two  or  three  of  the  most 
active  among  his  followers. — ‘  Let  him  be 
once  on  board,’  he  said,  ‘  and  there  are 
enough  of  us  to  stand  to  arms  and  cover  his 
retreat.’  ‘  Right,  right,’  said  Sir  Richard, 

*  and  I  will  look  to  points  which  can  be 
made  defensible;  and  the  old  powder-plot 
boys  could  not  have  made  a  more  desperate 
resistance  than  we  shall.  —  Redgauntlet,’ 
continued  he,  ‘  I  see  some  of  our  friends 
are  looking  pale;  but  methinks  your  nephew 
has  more  mettle  in  his  eye  now  than  when  we 
were  in  cold  deliberation,  with  danger  at  a  dis¬ 
tance.’  ‘  It  is  the  way  of  our  house,’  said 
Redgauntlet  ;  ‘  our  courage  ever  kindles 
highest  on  the  losing  side.  I,  too,  feel 
that  the  catastrophe  I  have  brought  on  must 
not  be  survived  by  its  author.  Let  mo 
first,’  he  said,’  addressing  Charles,  ‘  see 
your  Majesty’s  sacred  person  in  such  safety 
as  can  now  be  provided  for  it,  and  then — ’ 
‘  You  may  spare  all  considerations  concern¬ 
ing  me,  gentlemen,’  again  repeated  Charles  ; 

*  yon  mountain  of  Criffol  shall  fly  as  soon  as 
I  will.’ 

“  Most  threw  themselves  at  his  feet  with 
weeping  and  entreaty ;  some  one  or  two 
slunk  in  confusion  from  the  apartment,  and 
were  heard  riding  off.  Unnoticed  in  such  a 
scene,  Darsie,  his  sister,  and  Redgauntlet, 
drew  together,  and  held  each  other  by  the 
hands,  as  those  who,  when  a  vessel  is  about 
to  founder  in  the  storm,  determine  to  take 
their  chance  of  life  and  death  together. 

“  Amid  this  scene  of  confusion,  a  gentle¬ 
man,  plainly  dressed  in  a  riding  habit,  with 
a  blat;k  cockade  in  his  hat,  but  without  any 
arms  except  a  couteau-de-ckassCy  walked  into 
their  apartment  without  ceremony.  He  was 
a  tall,  thin,  gentlemanly  man,  with  a  look 
and  bearing  decidedly  military.  He  had 
passed  through  their  guards,  if  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  they  now  maintained  any,  without 
stop  or  question,  and  now  stood,  almost 
unarmed,  among  armed  men,  who,  never¬ 
theless,  gazed  on  him  as  the  angel  of  de¬ 
struction. 

“  ‘  You  look  coldly  on  me,  gentlemen,’ 
he  said.  ‘  Sir  Richard  Glendale — My  Lord, 
we  were  not  always  such  strangers.  Ha, 


Pate-in-Peril,  how  k  it  with  you  }  and  you, 
too,  Ingoldsby — I  must  not  call  you  by  any 
other  name — why  do  you  receive  an  old 
friend  so  coldly  ?  But  you  guess  my  errand. 

‘  And  are  prepared  for  it,  General, ’  said 
Redgauntlet ;  ‘  we  are  not  men  to  be  penned 
up  like  sheep  for  the  slaughter.’  ‘  Pshaw  ! 
you  take  it  too  seriously — let  me  sjMjak  but 
one  word  with  you.’  ‘No  words  can  shake 
our  purpose,’  said  Redgauntlet,  ‘  were  your 
whole  command,  as  I  suppose  is  the  case, 
drawn  round  the  house.’  ‘  I  am  certainly 
not  unsupported,’  said  the  General ;  ‘  but  if 

you  would  hear  me - ’  ‘  Hear  mCy  Sir,’ 

said  the  VV’anderer,  stepping  forward  ;  ‘  I 
suppose  I  am  the  mark  you  aim  at — I  sur¬ 
render  myself  willingly,  to  save  these  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  danger — let  this  at  least  avail  in 
their  favour.’ 

“  An  exclamation  of  ‘  Never,  never'.’ 
broke  from  the  little  body  of  partizans  who 
threw  themselves  round  the  unfortunate 
Prince,  and  would  have  seized  or  struck 
down  Campbell,  had  it  not  been  that  he  re¬ 
mained  with  his  arms  folded,  and  a  look 
rather  indicating  impatience  because  they 
would  not  hear  him,  than  the  least  appre¬ 
hension  of  violence  at  their  hand. 

“  At  length  he  obtained  a  moment’s 
silence.  ‘  I  do  not,’  said  he,  ‘  know  this 
gentleman' — (making  a  profound  bow  to 
the  unfortunate  Prince) — ‘  I  do  not  wish  to 
know  him  ;  it  is  a  knowledge  which  would 
suit  neither  of  us.’  ‘  Our  ancestors,  never¬ 
theless,  liave  been  well  acquainted,’  said 
Charles,  unable  to  suppress,  even  in  that 
hour  of  dread  and  danger,  the  painful  recol¬ 
lections  of  fallen  royalty.  ‘  In  one  word, 
General  Campbell,’  said  Redgauntlet,  ‘  is  it 
to  be  peace  or  war  } — You  are  a  man  of  ho¬ 
nour,  and  we  can  trust  you.’  ‘  I  thank 
you,  Sir,’  said  the  General ;  ‘  and  I  reply, 
that  the  answer  to  your  question  rests  with 
yourself.  Come,  do  not  be  fools,  gentle¬ 
men  ;  there  was  perhaps  no  great  harm 
meant  or  intended  by  your  gathering  to¬ 
gether  in  this  obscure  comer,  for  a  bear- 
baiting,  or  a  cock-fighting,  or  whatever 
other  amusement  you  may  have  intended  ; 
but  it  was  a  little  imprudent,  considering 
how  you  stand  with  Government,  and  it  has 
occasioned  some  anxiety.  Exaggerated  ac¬ 
counts  of  your  purpose  have  been  laid  }>e- 
fore  Government  by  the  information  of  a 
traitor  in  your  own  counsels;  and  I  was  sent 
down  post  to  take  the  command  of  a  sufii- 
cieut  number  of  troops,  in  case  these  ca¬ 
lumnies  should  be  found  to  have  any  real 
foundation.  I  have  come  here,  of  course, 
sufficiently  supported  both  with  cavalry  and 
infantry,  to  do  whatever  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  ;  but  my  commands  are — and  I  am' 
sure  they  agree  with  my  inclination — to 
make  no  arrests,  nay,  to  make  no  farther 
inquiries  of  any  kind,  if  this  good  assembly 
will  consider  their  own  interest  so  far  as  to 
give  up  their  immediate  purpose,  and  re¬ 
turn 
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tarn  quietly  homo  to  their  own  houses.’ 

‘  What!  —  all?'  exclaimed  Sir  Richard 
Glendale — ‘  all,  without  exception  ?  ’  ‘  All, 

without  one  single  exception,’  said  the  Ge¬ 
neral  ;  ‘  such  are  my  orders.  If  you  accept 
iny  terms,  say  so,  and  make  haste ;  for 
things  may  happen  to  Interfere  with  Ills 
Majesty’s  kind  purposes  towards  you  all.’ 
‘  His  Majesty’s  kind  purposes !’  said  the 
Wanderer.  ‘  Do  I  hear  you  aright.  Sir  ?’ 

‘  I  speak  the  King’s  very  words,  from  his 
very  lips,’  replied  the  General.  ‘  I  will,’ 
said  his  Majesty,  ‘  deserve  the  confidence  of 
my  subjects,  by  reposing  my  security  in  the 
fidelity  of  the  millions  who  acknowledge  my 
title — in  the  good  sense  and  prudence  of 
the  few  who  continue,  from  the  errors  of 
education,  to  disown  it. —  His  Majesty 
will  not  even  believe  that  the  most  zealous 
Jacobites  who  yet  remain  can  nourish  a 
thought  of  exciting  a  civil  war,  which  must 
be  fatal  to  their  families  and  themselves, 
besides  spreading  bloodshed  and  ruin  through 
a  peaceful  land.  He  cannot  even  believe  of 
his  kinsman,  that  he  would  engage  brave 
and  generous,  though  mistaken  men.  In  an 
attempt  which  must  ruin  all  who  have 
escaped  former  calamities ;  and  he  is  con¬ 
vinced,  that,  did  curiosity  or  any  other 
motive  lead  that  person  to  visit  this  coun¬ 
try,  he  would  soon  see  It  was  his  wisest 
course  to  return  to  the  continent ;  and  his 
Majesty  compassionates  his  situation  too 
much  to  offer  any  obstacles  to  his  doing  so.’ 
‘  Is  this  real  ?’  said  Redgauntlet.  ‘  Can 
you  mean  this  ? — Am  I — are  all,  or  any,  of 
these  gentlemen  at  liberty,  without  inter¬ 
ruption,  to  embark  in  yonder  brig,  which  T 
see  is  now  again  approaching  the  shore  ?’ 
‘  You,  Sir — all — any  of  the  gentlemen  pre¬ 
sent,’  said  the  General, — ‘  all  whom  the 
vessel  can  contain,  are  at  liberty  to  embark 
uninternipted  by  me ;  but  I  advise  none  to 
go  off  who  have  not  powerful  reasons  un¬ 
connected  with  the  present  meeting ;  for 
this  will  be  remembered  against  no  one.’ 
*  Then,  gentlemen,’  said  Redgauntlet,  clasp¬ 
ing  his  hands  together  as  the  words  burst 
from  him,  ^  the  cause  is  lost  for  ever’ !” 

The  Pretender  and  Redgauntlet  leave 
the  country  together.  Alan  Fairford 
marries  Lilias,  the  sister  of  Darsie,  or, 
as  he  is  now  called,  having  retrieved 
the  possessions  and  titles  of  his  father. 
Sir  Arthur  Darsie  Redgauntlet,  and 
with  a  letter  from  Dr.  Dryasdust,  nar¬ 
rating  these  particulars,  the  3d  volume 
closes. 


125.  Account  of  the  Royal  Hospital  and 
Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Katharine,  near 
the  Tower  o/ London.  By  J.  B.  Nichols, 
F.S.A.F.L.S.  4to,pp.6‘2. 

THIS  publication  owes  its  origin  to 
the  interest  excited  in  consequence  of 


the  application  to  Parliament  fbr  a  Bill 
to  make  New  Docks  on  the  site  of  the 
Precinct  and  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Katharine  ;  whicli  application  has 
been  for  the  present  withdrawn,  to  be 
brought  forward  next  session. 

“  Though  every  Lover  of  his  Country 
must  rejoice  at  the  Commercial  Prosperity 
which  requires  this  additional  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  the  Port  of  London — the  Antiquary, 
alive  to  the  venerable  reanains  of  distant 
years,  cannot  but  regret  the  anticipated  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St. 
Katharine.  It  is  attached  to  the  oldest 
Ecclesiastical  Community  existing  in  Eng¬ 
land,  which  survived  the  shocks  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  and  the  puritanical  phreusy  of 
the  succeeding  age.” 

This  volume  is  chiefly  compiled  from 
Dr.  Ducarel’s  History,  published  about 
forty  years  ago  (which  in  consequence 
of  a  destructive  fire  in  Feb.  1808,  is 
now  a  liber  rarissimus).  It  is  com¬ 
pendious  but  accurate,  preserving  copies 
of  the  epitaphs  placed  in  the  Church 
since  Dr.  Ducarel’s  time,  as  well  as 
an  alphabetical  list  of  those  printed  in 
Dr.  Ducarel’s  work. 

The  table  monument,  described  p. 
20,  was  probably  erected  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Dr.  Thomas  Wilson,  Master 
of  the  Hospital,  who  died  in  1581, 
and  was  buried  within  this  Church. 
Tradition  gives  it  to  a  Countess  of 
Huntingdon,  and  the  period  of  its  erec¬ 
tion  in  1429.  This  is  however  unsup¬ 
ported  by  facts ;  for  the  erection  of 
the  monument  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
any  period  earlier  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.;  and  the  Countess  of 
Fluntingdon,  to  whom  it  is  supposed 
to  be  erected,  was  the  wife  of  the  Duke 
of  Exeter,  whose  monument  is  imme-» 
diately  opposite. 

We  notice  the  following  error  in  p. 
3 1  :  for  a  crown  crenellby  read  a  mural 
crown. 

The  volume  is  embellished  with  six 
plates,  representing — 1.  Inside  View  of 
the  Church  by  Carter,  in  178O;  2. 
Ground  Plot  of  the  Hospital  and  Church 
in  1781  ;  3.  Hollar’s  view  of  the 
Church  1C6O,  &c.  &c.;  4.  N.E.  View 
of  the  Church  by  Pouncey,  in  1779; 
5.  Altar  Piece,  and  Monuments  of 
Duke  of  Exeter  and  Hon.  E.  Monta¬ 
gue;  6.  Carvings  under  the  Stalls  and 
on  the  Pulpit,  &c.  ^ 


126.  Morning  Communions  with  God;  or 
Devotiotial  Meditations  for  every  Day  in  the 
Year.  By  Christopher  Christian  Sturm, 

Author 
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Author  qf  RefUcliom  on  th&  fVorks  of 
God,  traiisiated  from  ih^  Getui&n.-.  lit/ 
W.  Johnstone,  A.  M.  8t'o.  2  vol. 

'  PIETY  is  a  sublime ])rinci pic,  which 
inspires  atve  and  admiration  in  culti¬ 
vated  minds  ;  an  awe  and  admiration 
which  are  inwardly  felt,  and  display 
themselves  in  a  reverence  that  recoils 
from  the  remotest  decree  of  approxima¬ 
tion  with  Deity  5  and  conceives,  that  it 
was  his  paternal  and  benevolent  inten¬ 
tion  for  man  to  be  good  and  to  be  happy. 
But  the  vulgar,however  able  they  may  be 
as  mechanics,  arc  no  judges,  beyond  ob¬ 
vious  and  superficial  points,  of  abstract 
and  intellectual  subjects,  and  attribute 
to  divine  ])erfection  the  little-minded 
feelings  of  a  des|rot,  an  executioner,  or 
a  wild  beast  over  his  prey.  Through 
literal  interpretations  of  the  prophetic 
language  of  the  Old  Testament,  kno%yn 
by  theologians  to  be  figurative,  they 
become  slaves  to  an  imaginary  tyrant, 
and  substitute  flattery  for  service.  Un¬ 
der  this  proneness  of  the  vulgar  to  mis¬ 
conception,  zealots,  often  with  good 
meaning,  excite  enthusiasm,  an  evil 
(say  the  Quarterly  Reviewers,  xlvii. 
p.  39.)  of  no  common  magnitude,  be¬ 
cause  it  directs  the  attention  less  to  ac¬ 
tion  than  to  feeling.  But  history  shevvs 
the  result  of  exciting  ultraism  on  rcli- 
ious  subjects  to  be  faction  only.  Un- 
er  these  impressions,  we  entertain  a 
salutary  fear  of  many  publications, 
deemed  pious  and  praiseworthy,  merely 
because  the  subject  is  religious,  but  too 
often  only  rhapsodical  jargon,  delirious 
ejaculation.  With  such  prepossessions 
we  opened  the  work  before  us,  and 


■  128.  Concerning  the  on  Lil-eraZwnj, 

we  have  to  observe,  that  in  struggles  for 
prejKjnderancy  of  power,  success,  and  not 
rectitude,  is  the  object  sought,  and  we  see 
no  satisfactory  termination  but  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  constitutional  monarchies,  and 
representative  legislatorial  institutions.  With 
our  author,  in  p.  1.96,  we  perfectly  agree, 
viz.  that  let  knowledge  proceed,  these  desir¬ 
able  results  may  ensue  of  themselves,  while 
violence  will  only  throw  the  whole  power 
into  the  hands  of  military  banditti.  A  mi¬ 
litary  government  must  be,  in  se,  a  despotic 
one ;  and,  wherever  it  has  an  intimate  concern 
with  the  civil  government,  it  must  be  the 
'sole  arbiter  of  events  ;  because  an  army, 
from  views  of  promotion,  will  do  every  thing 
for  him  who  bril^es  it  most. 

129.  Mr.  Molesworth’s  PassoV&r  is  an 
elal>on.tc  explanatory  sermon,  and  fevour- 
abJyiexhihits  his  theological  acquisitions. 
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were  agreeably  surprised  at  finding  ge¬ 
nius  and  taste  in  arctmpaniment  with 
warjntli  of  soul,  (icrmun  sentimenia- 
lity  is  justly  condemned,  because  it  en¬ 
dows  vice  and  fully  with  heroic  or 
amiable  qualities ;  l)Ut  no  man  can  ex¬ 
tend  this  condemnation  to  the  Messiah 
of  Klopstock,  or  the  Death  of  Abel 
by  Gessner.  In  pemsing  them,  we 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  the  blessed  ; 
and  feel  that  holiness  is  the  essence  of 
a  perfect  felicity.  It  is  the  soul  of 
these  w’orks  which  renders  them  so 
delightful ;  and  in  a  similar  spirit  are 
written  these  Communlous  w’ith 
God,’’ — these  effusions  of  unembodied 
nature.  They  are  very  frccjuenlly  sub¬ 
lime;  always  dignified  ;  not  huzzumg 
of  Christ,  as  if  he  was  a  demagogue  or 
a  conqueror  ;  hut  the  grand  and  silent 
adoration  of  the  uplifted  eyes  of  a 
martyr. 

127.  IToh/ Living  anrl  Dying.  Together  ivilh 
Prayers,  containing  the  Uniole  Dufy  of  a 
Christian.  Py  Jeremy  Taylor, /J.D.  To 
rvhich  is  prejlxed  a  Memoir  of  the  Atilhor's 
Life.  Complete  in  1  vol.  limo.pp.  688. 
Bddwya. 

THIS  elegant  edition  of  a  standard 
Work  is  deserving  of  commendation. 
The  beautiful  Discourses  of  Taylor  are 
printed  in  a  clear  Lyjje,  and  an  useful 
table  of  contents  is  prefixed.  Indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  some  display  of 
learriing  towards  the  end,  we  prefer  this 
Work  to  the  JVhole  Duty  of  Man.  A 
fine  Portrait  by  Cooper,  and  new  Me¬ 
moir,  containing  the  substance  of  Mr. 
Heber’s,  arc  prefixed. 


130.  Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gurney’s 
Letter  to  Mr.  Braml,  concerning  a  Review 
of  his  Lectures  on  Chemical  Science,  com¬ 
plains  (p. 5),  that  the  Review  was  got  up 
with  a  premeditated  intention  of  putting  him 
down  (for  which  he  quotes  a  conversation 
held  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Institution), 
because  his  (Mr.  Gurney's)  oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe  went  nigh  to  prove  that  wire 
gauze  is  totally  Insecure  as  a  guard  against 
the  inflammation  of  explosive  mixture  of  the 
gases  (p.  21).  We  think  that  l)efore  this 
sweeping  position  had  been  advanced,  a  pri¬ 
vate  communicatiou  should  have  been  rtiade 
to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  pro  and  con 
have  both  appeared  together  in  Mr.  Gur¬ 
ney's  work.  Then  all  this  vexirtion  would 
have  been  avoided. 

,  I  r  -  '  ► 

181.  Wilkins’s  Voyage  to  the  Motjn  it 
the  review  ofaj^rojet  t  once  treated  aS"sCfiou3* 
and  now  with  SDiBC'buuiour  Ly:  the  critic. 
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LiTCRARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


OiFORn,  June  S. 

The  Chancellor’s  Prizea  for  this  year  h^ve 
been  adjudged  as  follows  : 

Latin  Essay — Coloniarum  apud  Grae- 
cos  et  Romanos  inter  se  comparatio” — ^To 
Edward  Bouverie  Pusey,  B.  A.  of  Christ 
Church,  now  Fellow  of  Oriel  College. 

English  Essay — “Athens  in  the  time  of 
Pericles,  and  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augus¬ 
tus” —  William  Ralph  Churton,  B.  A.  of 
Queen’s  College,  now  Fellow  of  Oriel. 

Latin  Verses — “Babylon” — To  Robert- 
William  Mackay,  Commoner  of  Brasennose 
College. 

Sir  Roger  Newdigate’s  Prize :  English 
Verse — “The  Arch  of  Titus”  —  To  John- 
Thomas  Hope,  Commoner  of  Christ  Church. 

Ready  for  Publication. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  Modern  History 
of  Wiltshire;  containing  the  Hundred  of 
Heystesbnry.  By  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  Bart. 

The  Second  Part  of  Vol.  XX.  of  Archae- 
ologla  of  tile  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  19th  Number  of  Fosbroke’s  Ency¬ 
clopedia  of  Antiquities. 

The  V^llth  Number  of  the  Progresses  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Tlie  10th  Number  of  Monumental  Ef¬ 
figies  of  Great  Britain.  By  the  late  Chas. 
A,  Stothard,  F.S.A.  published  by  his  Wi¬ 
dow. — Two  more  Numbers  will  complete 
the  Work. 

The  Mohammedan  System  of  Theology ; 
or  a  compendious  view  of  the  origin,  es¬ 
tablishment,  apparent  causes  of  success  of 
Mohammedlsra  ;  Doctrines  and  Literary 
Character  of  the  Koran,  with  appropriate 
Extracts  ;  a  Refutation  of  the  Charge 
brought  against  the  Jews  and  Christians  of 
Corrupting  the  Scriptures  ;  a  Summary 
Exposition  of  Errors,  Defects,  and  other 
particulars  relating  to  the  Grand  Eastern 
Apostacy.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Neale,  M.A. 

Christian  Instructions  ;  consisting  of  Ser¬ 
mons,  Essays,  Addresses,  Tales,  Anecdotes, 
and  Hymns,  for  the  use  of  Families,  Schools, 
&c.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Morgan,  B.  D.  of 
Bradford. 

The  Remains  of  Robert  Bloomfield,  con¬ 
sisting  of  unedited  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry, 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  his  family. 

A  Tour  on  the  Continent,  through  part 
of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  in  the 
years  1817  and  1818.  By  Roger  Hog, 
Esq.  Author  of  “Adelaide  de  Grammont, 
and  other  Poems.” 

Richmond  and  its  Vicinity,  with  a  glance 
at  Twickenham,  Strawberry  Hill,  and  Hamp¬ 
ton  Court.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Evans  of 
Islington. 

Gint,  Mao.  June,  1824. 
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Selections  from  Horace,  with  English 
notes. 

No.  I.  of  the  Costume  of  the  City  of 
Loudon,  with  a  fine  coloured  Portrait  of  Sir 
W.  Curtis,  bart.  M.  P.  By  T.  L.  Busby. 

The  Silent  River,  and  Faithful  and  For¬ 
saken,  Dramatic  Poems.  By  Robert  Su- 

LIVAN. 

Tales  from  afar,  by  a  Clergyman  lately 
resident  abroad. 

Theodore,  or  the  Gamester’s  Progress,  a 
Poetic  Tale. 

Zoology  of  Mexico,  containing  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  animals  collected  there  by  Mr. 
Bullock,  and  intended  as  an  Appendix  to  the 
Travels  of  the  latter  in  that  country.  By 
Mr.  SwAiNSON. 

A  series  of  Lithographic  Prints  of  Scenery 
in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  from  drawings  by  Bos- 
si,  a  Roman  artist.  Executed  by  Messrs. 
Harding  and  Westall. 

A  series  of  Monographs  of  Genera  of 
Mollusca,  illustrated  with  plates  of  each 
section  and  of  all  the  new  species.  By  Mr. 
John  Edward  Gray. 

An  Excursion  through  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  in  1822  and  1823.  By  an 
English  Gentleman. 

An  Essay  on  the  beneficial  Direction  of 
Rural  Expenditure.  By  Robert  A.  Slaney, 
Esq. 


Preparing  for  Publication. 

Bibliotheca  Biblica,  a  select  List  of  Books 
on  Sacred  Literature ;  with  notices,  biogra¬ 
phical,  critical,  and  bibliographical.  By 
William  Orme,  author  of  the  “Life  of 
John  Owen,  D.D.” 

A  Life  of  Law  of  Lauriston,  projector  of 
the  Mississippi  Scheme.  By  J.  P.  Wood. 
Containing  a  detailed  account  of  the  nature, 
rise,  and  progress,  of  this  extraordinary 
Joint  Stock  Company. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Duties  and  Perplexi¬ 
ties  of  Medical  Men,  as  Witnesses  in  Courts 
of  Justice  ;  with  Cautions  and  Directions 
for  their  Guidance.  By  J.  G.  Smith,  M.D. 

The  Rev. T.  Arnold,  M.A.  has  been  for 
many  years  preparing  a  History  of  Rome, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius. — The  first  vo¬ 
lume,  from  the  Rise  of  the  Roman  State  to 
the  Formation  of  the  Second  Triumvirate, 
will  soon  be  published. 

Mr.  Basil  Montague  intends  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  complete  and  correct  edition  of  Lord 
Bacon’s  Works,  —  a  work  that  has  never 
yet  been  completely  done,  though  so  great  a 
desideratum  in  English  letters. 

Mr.  Lambert,  Vice-President  of  the 
Linnaean  Society,  has  been  a  long  time  eu- 
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gaged  on  the  second  volume  t*f  his  splendid 
work,  u  Description  of  the  (Jenus  Piiius. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rose,  comprising  Bota¬ 
nical,  Poetical,  and  Miscellaneous  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  that  celebrated  Flower.  In  a  series 
of  Letters  to  a  Lady. 

Translation  of  Avenbrugger,  and  a  Series 
of  original  Cases  and  Dissections,  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  utility  of  the  Stethoscope  and  Per¬ 
cussion.  By  Dr.  1‘orbes,  of  Chichester. 

The  Meclianic’s  Oracle,  or  Artisan’s 
complete  Laboratory  and  Workshop. 

The  Two  Rectors,  in  ten  papers,  illus¬ 
trating  the  sentiments  of  the  two  parties  in 
the  Church  of  England. 

Royal  Society  of  Literature. 

The  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was 
held  May  The  President,  the  Bishop  of 
St.  David’s,  took  the  Chair.  The  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  R.  Cattermole,  brought  forw-ard 
the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society’s  proceed¬ 
ings.  It  announces  the  election  of  the  ten 
Royal  Associates ;  the  names  of  whom  will 
be  found  in  p.  356.  Ihese  ten  have  been 
presented  with  His  Majesty's  annual  bounty 
of  100  guineas  each.  His  Majesty  has  also 
placed  two  medals,  of  the  value  of  50  guineas 
each,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society,  which 
for  tlie  present  year  have  been  adjudged  to 
W.  Mitford,  Esq.  for  his  History  of  Greece, 
and  to  Signor  Angelo  Mai,  for  his  literary 
discoveries  in  the  libraries  of  Milan  and  the 
Vatican.  The  Flonorary  Associates  of  the 
First  Class,  elected  for  “  their  eminence  in 
the  pursuit  of  literature,”  who  remain  on 
the  Society’s  list,  after  the  nomination  of 
those  noticed  in  p.  356,  are  as  follows : 
Bernard  Barton  — R.  Duppa,  Esq.  LL.B. — 
Rev.  T.  D.  Fosbroke,  M.  A.  F.  S.  A.— W. 
Jacob,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. — Rev.  S.  L.ee,  M.  A. 
Prof.  Arab.  Univ.  Camb. — Rev.  J.  Lingard, 
D.  D.— Rev.  G.  Miller,  D.D.—T. Mitchell, 
Esq.  M.  A. — J.  Montgomery,  Esq. — Rev. 
J.  Parsons,  B.D. — Rev.  PL  Polwhele,  M.A. 
—Rev.  A.  Rees,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  F.  L.  S.— 
P.  F.  Tytler,  Esq.  Sec.  Litt.  Class.  R.  S.  E. 

I. — The  iMrst  Paper  read  before  the  So¬ 
ciety,  was  communicated  by  Granville  Penn, 
Esq.  entitled,  Account  of  an  unknown 
Manuscript  of  1422;  illustrating  the  last 
Declaration  of  Henry  V.”  &c.  The  Decla¬ 
ration  alludes  to  a  project  of  Henry,  made 
public  by  the  Monarch  himself  during  his 
last  illness.  It  was  his  fixed  intention,  he 
said,  had  God  spared  his  life,  “  after  having 
settled  the  Kingdom  of  France  in  peace,  to 
proceed  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  make  war  upon 
the  Infidels,  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  out 
of  their  hands.”  After  shewing,  by  argu¬ 
ments  resting  on  Historical  Authority,  that 
this  Resolution  had  been  formed  long  be¬ 
fore  the  occurrence  of  the  circumstance 
which  led  to  its  publicity ;  and  that  it  was 
consistent  with  Henry’s  character,  not  to 
have  before  revealed  it ;  Mr.  Penn  proceeds 
to  authenticate  the  fact,  by  an  account  of 
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the  discovery  and  contents  of  a  curious 
Black  Letter  MS.  in  Old  P'rench,  found  at 
Lisle,  in  the  year  18iy  ;  which  proves  to  l>e 
a  Memoir  of  an  actual  “  Military  Survey  of 
the  Coasts  and  Defences  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
from  Alexandria  round  to  Gallipoli,  made 
by  the  command  of  Henry;”  and  clearly 
intended  to  be  made  use  of  in  planning  and 
conducting  the  projected  Expedition.  The 
Author  of  this  Survey  was  Gilbert  de  Lan- 
noi,  a  Knight  of  a  noble  P'rench  family,  and 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy’s  Ambassador  to 
King  Henry. 

II. — The  Second  and  Third  Papers  were 
the  first  two  of  a  series  of  four,  communi¬ 
cated  by  Sharon  Turner,  Esq.  “  on  the 
mutual  flesemblances  discoverable  in  tlie 
Languages  of  Nations,  not  related  to  eacli 
other  by  known  origin  or  by  any  geographi¬ 
cal  contiguity.”  Mr.  Turner  pursues  his 
object,  with  much  research,  through  this 
First  Paper,  by  a  comparison  and  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  terms,  both  simple  and  com¬ 
pound,  made  use  of  by  various  ancient  and 
modern  nations,  to  express  the  numeral 
One. — III.  In  his  Second  Paper,  Mr.  Tur¬ 
ner  traces  the  relations  that  exist  among 
nearly  all  the  known  languages  of  the  world» 
as  exemplified  in  the  instance  of  words  em¬ 
ployed  to  express  the  numeral  Two. 

IV.  — The  Fourth  Paper  read,  was  entitled 
“  Observations  on  the  Counterfeit  Madnesi 
of  Hamlet,  and  the  motive  which  induced 
him  to  assume  the  appearance  of  Distrac¬ 
tion.”  Jly  Thomas  Bowdler,  Esq.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  Author  is,  to  prove,  that  the 
mental  aberration  of  Hamlet  is,  throughout, 
assumed,  as  the  only  cloak  under  which  he 
could,  at  once,  conceal  the  purpose  of  mur¬ 
dering  his  uncle,  to  which  he  had  been  in¬ 
stigated  by  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  King, 
and  escape  the  odious  character  of  a  traitor 
and  assassin,  which,  he  dreaded,  would  fol¬ 
low  its  accomplishment. 

V.  — The  Fifth  Paper,  by  Sir  W.  Ouseley, 

was  entitled  “  Observations  on  the  River 
Euphrates.”  The  Etymology  of  the  name 
of  this  celebrated  river  is  traced  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  through  various  Autliors  —  Latin, 
Greek,  Arabic,  Persian,  and  finally,  Arme¬ 
nian —  to  the  Hebrew  Perath,  Frat,  or 
Phrath,  adopted  by  the  Greeks  in  the  form 
Euphrates,  as  now  written.  He  notices  the 
agreement  of  European  Writers,  respecting 
its  source,  which  they  place  in  Armenia ; 
quotes,  from  the  Persian  Geographer  Ham- 
dallah,  a  passage  descriptive  of  its  course 
thence,  through  an  extent  of  about  1,500 
miles,  to  the  Persian  Gulph  ;  and  gives  an 
account  of  its  appearance  and  geological 
phenomena,  as  seen  by  himself  iu  the  year 
1812.  1  he  whole  Dissertation  is  authenti¬ 

cated  by  many  references ;  and  concludes 
with  a  collection  of  the  various  opinions 
concerning  the  Site  of  Paradise,  which  the 
learned  have  sought  to  discover  along  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates. 


VI. 
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VI. — The  sixth  Paper  read,  was  “An 
Historical  Account  of  the  Discoveries  tliat 
have  been  made  in  Palimpsest”  (or  Rescript) 
Manuscripts.”  By  Archdeacon  Nares,  a 
V.  P.  of  this  Society. 

This  treatise  is  divided  into  tw'o  parts,  of 
which  the  first  comprises  notices  of  the 
principal  discoveries  of  this  class,  made  pre¬ 
viously  to  those  of  Angelo  Mai.  Those 
enumerated  are — 1.  Parts  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  recovered  by  Kusher  and  Wetstein, 
from  a  MS.  of  tlie  Sixth  or  Seventh  Cen¬ 
tury,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris. — 2. 
Portions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
translated  by  Ulphilas,  Bishop  of  Gothland, 
in  the  Fourth  Century,  found,  with  other 
Fragments,  by  Francis  Augustus  Knittell, 
in  1755. — 3.  A  Part  of  the  Ninth  Book  of 
Livy,  discovered  in  the  Vatican  Library,  in 
1773,  by  Paul  James  Bruns. — 4.  The  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew,  recovered  from  a  Rescript 
MS.  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  in  1801,  by  the  Rev.  John  Barrett, 
D.D.  Vice  Provost,  and  Senior  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College. 

The  second  part  of  the  Archdeacon’s 
Communication  is  devoted  to  the  extensive 
discoveries  of  the  Abbate  Angelo  Ma'i,  Li¬ 
brarian  to  the  Vatican,  and  an  Honorary 
Member  of  this  Society.  It  includes  a  par¬ 
ticular  notice  of  Eight  Articles;  viz. — 1. 
Fragments,  hitherto  inedited,  of  Three  Ora¬ 
tions  of  Cicero,  from  a  MS.  of  the  Second 
or  Third  Century. — 2.  Three  other  Orations 
of  Cicero,  with  some  ancient  Commentaries, 
not  before  published. — Date,  Eighth  Cen¬ 
tury. — 3.  Parts  of  Eight  Compositions  of 
the  Orator  Syinmachus. — Date,  Seventh  or 
Eighth  Century. — 4.  Several  Inedited  Frag¬ 
ments  of  Plautus. — 5.  Very  extensive  Re¬ 
mains  of  the  celebrated  Orator  Fronto,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Epistles,  Orations,  &c. — 6'.  Frag¬ 
ments,  hitherto  inedited,  of  various  ancient 
Commentators  upon  Virgil. — 7.  An  Edition, 
to  which  many  new  Fragments  are  added, 
of  the  Gothic  Version  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  by  Ulphilas,  discovered  by  Knittell. 
— 8.  Very  considerable  Portions  of  the  long- 
lost  Books  of  Cicero,  “  De  Republica.” 
t  These  valuable  discoveries  were  all  given  to 
the  public,  by  this  indefatigable  Scholar, 
i  between  1815  and  1820. 

I  VII. — The  seventh  Paper  contained  an 

*  “  Account  of  the  Discovery  of  some  Greek 
!  Sculptures,  in  the  Ruins  of  the  Temples  at 

Selinus :  in  a  Letter  to  W.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

:  a  Fellow  of  this  Society;  His  Majesty’s 
^  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Naples.”  By  Mr. 
I  Angell,  Architect;  transmitted  to  the  So- 
I  clety  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  In  the  researches 

•  which  were  rewarded  by  the  discoveries  he 
I  communicates  in  this  Letter,  the  writer  was 
!  assisted  by  Mr.  Harris,  a  gentleman  of  tlie 
I  same  professional  pursuits  ;  who,  through 

his  ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  them,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  vmC  aria.  The  Temples  at 
Selinus  are  Six  in  number — Ihree  on  the 
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Eastern,  and  Three  on  the  Western  Hill, 
between  which  the  city  stood  :  their  magni¬ 
ficent  remains  are  described  at  length,  by 
Mr.  AngelL  Amongst  the  ruins  were  dis¬ 
covered  the  fragments  of  several  sculptured 
metopce^  in  a  very  antique  style  of  art. 

VIII. — ^The  Eighth  and  last  Communica¬ 
tion  read  before  the  Society,  was  a  third 
Paper,  by  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  consecutive 
to  his  two  former ;  in  which  the  Author 
further  elucidates  the  proofs  he  before  ad¬ 
duced,  of  a  common  origin,  or  mutual  con¬ 
sanguinity,  in  the  languages  of  countries 
wholly  disconnected  from  each  other.  He 
here  brings  forward  a  collection  of  350 
words,  used  in  various  languages  to  express 
the  relation  of  “  Mother the  majority  of 
which  rank  under  two  divisions,  the  first 
having  M,  the  second  N,  as  the  predomi¬ 
nating  sound.  In  this  paper  is  involved  a 
discussion  of  the  question.  Whether  any 
particular  sound  be  exclusively  natural  to 
the  organic  tendencies  of  all  Infants;  which, 
Mr.  Turner  contends,  is  not  the  case.  The 
origin  of  the  coincidence  of  such  sounds,  in 
so  many  languages,  must  be  sought  for  in 
other  sources.  The  two  classes,  into  which 
Mr.  Turner  divides  the  words  he  has  col¬ 
lected,  are  nearly  equal  in  number ;  and 
since  he  shews  that  they  originate  in  utter¬ 
ances  entirely  dissimilar,  he  infers  that 
neither  class  can  be  peculiarly  natural  to 
the  infantine  organ.  Mr.  Turner’s  notion 
of  a  common  origin  of  languages,  as  thus 
far  developed  by  him,  has  therefore,  the 
support  of  these  two  facts,  irreconcileable, 
in  his  opinion,  upon  any  other  hypothesis, 
viz.  that  the  most  striking  coincidences  are 
found  to  exist  between  nations  which  are 
not  related  to  each  other  by  any  local  affi¬ 
nities  whatsoever  ;  and,  that  nature  inclines 
the  organ  of  language,  in  infancy,  to  no  yne 
alphabetical  enunciation  in  preference  to 
another. 

Sir  M.  M.  Sykes’s  Library  and  Pictures. 

The  sale,  by  Mr.  Evans,  of  the  first  part 
of  this  splendid,  curious,  and  extensive  Li¬ 
brary,  continued  eleven  days,  and  the  pro¬ 
duce  was  nearly  10,000/.  The  Duke  of 
Sussex,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Earl 
Spencer,  Mr.  Thomas  Grenville,  Mr.  Heber, 
Mr.  George  Hibbert,  Mr.  Barclay,  Mr. 
Dent,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rice,  of  Brighton,  and 
most  of  the  opulent  London  Bibliopolists, 
have  enriched  their  collections  by  the  dis¬ 
persion  of  the  literary  treasures  contained  in 
this  magnificent  Library.  The  books,  espe¬ 
cially  those  printed  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
sold  at  higher  prices  than  we  ever  remember, 
'riie  copies,  however,  were,  In  general, 
matchless,  in  point  of  condition,  and  many 
of  them  printed  upon  vellum.  Old  English 
Poetry  was,  in  some  instances,  more  highly 
appreciated  than  even  in  the  Roxburgh  sale. 
The  Archives  at  Hodnet,  where  there  scai  cely 
remained  an  hiatus  in  this  branch  of  Litera¬ 
ture, 
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ture,  has  been  enriched  by  an  accession  of  centuries.  The  composition  is  beautifully 
many  rare  gems  ;  and  the  Editvmes  Pr'in-  executed  in  small  ^uares,  and  may,  we  un- 
dpesy  both  at  the  Duke  of  Sussex’s  at  Ken-  derstand,  be  read  in  a  connected  manner  in 
sington  Palace,  Lord  Spencer’s  at  Althorpe,  any  direction.  Altogether  it  does  not  occupy 
andMr.T. Grenville’s, inCleveland-row, have  more  than  a  square  space  of  two  inches; 
received  valuable  additions,  which  the  royal  while  the  Cingalese  interpretation  fills  eight 
and  noble  owners  had  despaired  of  ever  ob-  leaves,  each  of  which  measures  fifteen  inches 
taining.  Tlie  original  Report  of  the  Convo-  by  two. 

cation  to  Henry  VIII.  on  the  legality  of  his  Painted  Glass  in  Salisbury  Cathedral. 
proposed  divorce  from  Anne  of  Cleves,  sub-  The  great  West  window  in  Salisbury 
scribed  with  the  autograph  signatures  of  the  Cathedral  is  completed.  It  is  composed  of 
Archbishops,  and  all  the  Bishops  and  Clergy,  various  portions  of  ancient  stained  glass, 


ishops 

assembled  in  Convocation,  a  manuscript,  on 
vellum,  was  bought  for  the  State  Paper  Of¬ 
fice,  bv  order  of  Mr.  Secretary  Peel,  for  215Z. 

At  the  sale  of  the  second  portion  of  Sir 
Mark  Sykes’s  splendid  Library,  the  cele¬ 
brated  edition  of  Livijy  printed  by  Sweyn- 
heym  and  Pannartz  upon  vellum,  in  146’9, 
sold  for  450  guineas.  Erasmus’s  far-famed 


some  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  Ca¬ 
thedral,  and  other  parts  wers  purchased  in 
London,  having  been  collected  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent. 

Hydrophobia. 

A  peasant  in  the  Ukraine,  in  1813,  cured 
many  persons  who  had  been  bitten  by  a  mad 
dog,  by  giving  them  a  strong  decoction  of 


Greek  Testament  on  vellum,  printed  at  Basil,  Sumac  Rhus  folio  ulmi, ’Tournef.  CRhus  co^ 
1519,  in  which  edition  Erasmus  omitted  the  Tiaria,  Linn.),  and  of  the  flowers  of  the 
celebrated  verse  in  St.  John’s  Epistles,  re-  genista  latce  tinctorice.  He  examined  under 
specting  the  three  heavenly  witnesses,  was  the  tongue  of  his  patients  twice  a  day  for 
purchased  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  small  pustules  which  commonly  form  there, 


for  140h  Sir  Mark  Sykes  bought  this 
book  in  Holland  for  30Z. ;  there  is  but  one 
other  copy  of  it  known  to  exist  on  vellum, 
and  that  is  in  the  Cathedral  at  York.  Sir 
Mark  Sykes  manifested  so  ardent  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  possess  this  volume,  that  previously 


between  the  third  and  ninth  day  after  the 
bite.  These  he  immediately  opened  and 
cauterized  with  a  hot  iron.  If  they  are  not 
opened  within  twenty-four  hours  after  their 
appearing,  the  patient  is  lost  irrecoverably. 
The  patient  afterwards  gargles  with  a  decoc- 


to  his  fortunate  purchase  abroad,  he  is  said  tion  of  genista.  Dr.  Marochetti,  of  Mos- 

to  have  offered  the  Archbishop  and  Dean  cow,  lias  followed  this  practice  with  corti- 

and  Chapter  of  York,  one  thousand  guineas  plete  success.  He  recommends  a  careful 

for  their  copy,  which  they  refused.  examination  of  the  mouth  every  day,  for  six 

Sir  Mark  Sykes’s  Italian  Pictures  and  weeks,  and  gives  the  patient  during  that 

Bronzes  were  sold  by  Mr.  Christie,  at  his  time  a  decoction  of  the  genista  (or  the  pow- 

rooms  in  King-street.  The  pictures  were  der  of  this  plant)  four  times  a  day,  a  grain 


not  numerous ;  many  of  them,  however, 
were  of  the  first  class.  The  magnificent 
Landscape,  by  Salvator  Rofea,  was  purchased 
by  Mr.  Larabton,  aften  a  severe  contest,  for 
2100  guineas.  Lord  Damley  purchased  a 
delightful  and  most  interesting  picture, 
painted  by  Rubens  ;  the  subject,  Two  naked 
Boys  blowing  bubbles.  Noah’s  Sacrifice, 
by  N.  Poussin,  was  purchased,  we  under¬ 
stand,  by  the  Marquis  of  Stafford,  for  300 
guineas.  All  the  good  pictures  sold  at  high 
prices. 

Poem  in  the  Eloo  Language. 

A  curious  gift  was  lately  presented  to  the 
Sheffield  Literary  Society,  a  prize  Poem 
written  in  the  Eloo  or  ancient  language  of 
Ceylon,  with  a  Cingalese  interpretation  by 
the  present  High  Priest  of  Ceylon,  delivered 
in  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Candy  and 
his  Court,  on  the  day  on  which  the  writer 
installed  into  the  High  Priesthood, 


weight  for  every  dose. 


was 


wliich  office  the  Poem  obtained  for  him. 
This  curiosity  was  given  by  the  High  Priest 
to  Mr.  B.  Clough,  missionary  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon  ;  and  by  the  latter  presented  to 
James  Ray,  esq.  of  Sheffield,  for  the  Lite¬ 
rary  Society  of  that  place.  The  Poem  is 
writttn  on  the  leaf  of  the  Talipot- tree, 
whieh,  if  kept  dry,  may  be  preserved  for 


A  Smokeless  Fuel. 

With  much  pleasure  we  have  learned,  that 
the  extensive  Collieries  of  Stone-coal  and 
Culm  at  Pembrey,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
river  Bnrry,  South  Wales,  are  at  length 
brought  into  active  operation,  and  the  com¬ 
munication  between  these  works  and  the  im¬ 
portant  and  commodious  harbour  at  that 
place  completed,  after  a  very  considerable 
expenditure  of  capital  and  labour.  As  the 
generality  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware 
of  the  peculiarities  of  these  minerals,  and  of 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of 
them  as  fuel,  we  shall  briefly  point  them  out. 

Stone-coal,  of  which  Culm  is  an  inferior 
variety,  is,  in  appearance,  a  clean  and  hand¬ 
some  jet-black  substance  ;  it  may  be  touched 
without  soiling  the  fingers,  and  placed  on 
clean  linen  without  communicating  the  least 
taint.  Being  composed  principally  of  Car- 
bon.  It  will  burn  one-third  of  time  longer, 
and  generate  one-third  of  steam  more  in  the 
same  period  than  an  equal  quantity  of  ordi¬ 
nary,  or  bituminous  coal.  It  is  generally 
free  from  sulphur,  and  always  from  bitumen  ; 
for  which  reason,  during  combustion,  it  does 
not  emit  a  single  particle  of  smoke. 

•-  SELECT 
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REGULUS, 

A  Prize  Poem  recited  at  Rugby  School,  on 
Wednesday  in  Easter  Week,  1824. 

By  John  Frederick  Christie. 

^FT  'mid  the  doubtful  battle's  fierce  alarms, 
^  Alternate  conquest  crown’d  each  rival’s 
arms, 

And  Nations  view’d  the  strife,  while  War 
unfurl’d  [world, — 

Her  blood-stain’d  flag,  the  victor’s  prize  a 
Yet  might  that  pomp,  that  solemn  train  who 
wait 

Proud  Rome’s  imperious  answer  at  her  gate, 
Declare  how  well  in  fight  the  eagle  sped. 

Since  Carthage  waves  the  olive  o’er  her  head. 
But  wherefore  rests  the  loit’rer’s  wan- 
d’ring  eye 

That  erst  had  pass’d  the  group  unheeded  by. 
On  yon  sad  form  in  Slavery’s  emblems  drest 
By  thrilling  grief  and  conscious  shame  op¬ 
press’d  ? 

That  eagle  glance,  that  blush  which  warms 
the  cheek,  [speak : 

Those  stifled  groans,  no  common  slave  be- 
For  proudly  throbs  the  life-blood  in  his  veins. 
And  "lows  that  soul  unmov’d  by  Punic  chains, 
Whire  as  his  Rome’s  own  tow’rs  he  views  at 
last 

His  aching  memory  glances  o’er  the  past. 

And  slowly  sadly  turns  the  patriot  s  ken 
From  what  he  is  to  what  he  once  had  been. 
Tlio’  now  no  trumpet’s  brazen  notes  de¬ 
clare  [there  ; 

Proud  Regulus,  Rome’s  firmest  bulwark 
Tho’  now  for  him  no  blooming  laurels  wave. 
No  shouts  of  triumph  hail  the  conscious 
slave ; 

Yet  was  he  honour'd  once,  the  joyful  throng 
Proclaim’d  him  Victor  as  he  pass  d  along. 
When  by  his  force,  ’mid  prostrate  heaps  of 
slain,  ^  [plain, 

Brundusium’s  walls  were  levell  d  with  the 
He  spoke — and  nations  bow’d  them  at  the 
word,—  ^  [sword. 

He  fought,  and  Victory  hover’d  o’er  his 
Tell,  Adis,  for  thou  heard’st  the  battle  roar. 
How  were  thy  heights  bedew’d  with  Punic 
gore. 

When  Regulus  one  purple  carnage  spread. 
And  trampling  o’er  the  dying  and  the  dead  ; 
K’en  the  huge  elephant  reluctant  fled. 

Yet  short  his  triumph — e’en  the  well- 
earn’d  bay  [decay. 

That  shades  his  patriot  brow  must  know 
Fleeting  as  oft  the  rainbow  in  the  Sun, 

Or  as  some  dream  that  glimmers  and  is  gone  ; 
For  as  he  rais’d  in  transport  to  his  lip 
The  cup  with  glory  crown’d,  and  stoop’d  to 

Fortune,  blind  fickle  goddess,  sternly  frown’d. 
And  dash’dlii’  untasted  goblet  t6  the  ground  I 


Ah  !  little  knew  they  of  that  soul  of  flame 
Who  deem’d  he  lov’d  e’en  freedom  more 
than  fame, 

And  lightly  thought  the  patriot’s  soul  sub¬ 
dued,  [good. 

Would  weigh  his  own  against  his  country’s 
With  other  views  he  pledg’d  his  sacred  oath. 
Plighted  his  word,  his  honour,  and  his  troth. 
That  Ocean’s  wave  should  waft  him  back 
once  more 


A  willin"  captive  to  the  Lyblan  shore. 

If  Rome’ s  assembled  Senate  dare  refuse 
The  proffer’d  terms  of  ignominious  truce. 

Methinks  I  now  e’en  see  them  as  they  sat. 
Those  awful  fathers  met  in  close  debate, 
Nestors  with  all  the  grace  that  youth  reveres. 
And  elder  still  in  wisdom  than  in  years. 

Yet  can  bright  Fancy’s  ken  but  dimly  trace 
The  godlike  features  of  that  manly  face. 

The  cheek  suffus’d  with  anger’s  gen’rous 
glow. 

The  frown  that  sits  enthron’d  upon  his  brow. 
The  noble  mien,  the  eye  of  fire  that  well 
Express’d  the  passions  which  his  soul  could 
tell. 

“  Fathers !  (he  cried)  this  form  were  fall’n 
indeed. 

If  at  ray  Country’s  call  I  fear’d  to  bleed ; 

Let  Carthage  do  her  worst ;  the  veteran’s  eye 
Views  death  in  all  her  pangs,  nor  fears  to  die. 
This  palsied  hand  no  more  as  erst  can  wield 
The  bick’ring  faulchion,  or  the  gleaming 
shield. 

Ill  waves  the  sword  that  arm  which  wore 
the  chain. 

And  captives  freed  brave  not  the  fight  again ; 
As  soon  the  stag  once  caught  shall  tempt 
the  snare,  [dare. 

The  boor,  once  stung,  the  serpent’s  venom 
Reject  the  proffer’d  peace — strike  home  the 
blow 

That  lays  in  dust  Rome’s  hated  rival  low.” 
The  patriot  spoke,  nor  tears  nor  prayers 
could  move 

A  breast  devoted  to  its  country’s  love. 
Firmly  his  cheek  repell’d  a  Marcia’s  kiss 
That  told  of  days  gone  by,  and  long-lost  bliss ; 
Firmly  he  view’d  his  children  clasp  each  knee 
In  all  the  winning  charms  of  infancy, — 
Endearing  ties  !  in  vain  you  claim  your  part, 
Rome  reigns  unrlvall’d  in  a  Roman’s  heart ; 
’Gainst  Duty’s  stern  resolves  no  longer  plead. 
He  bends  his  course  where  Truth  and  Ho¬ 
nour  lead. 

Too  well  he  knew  that  Carthage  hatred 
nurs’d  [worst. 

For  him  whate’er  in  death  could  pain  the 
Yet  recks  he  nought,  by  rack  or  slow  decay. 
Whether  the  life  be  wrench’d  or  pine  away  ; 
Death  is  the  soldier’s  meed,  come  when  and 
how  it  may. 

But 
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But  at  those  pangs,  ns  o’er  the  soul  they 
nish,  [blush, 

E’en  malice  self  might  heave  a  groan,  or 
And  foes  might  weeping  view  that  burning 
eye, 

Whose  ev’ry  sense  was  tenfold  agony ; 
Scorch’d  by  fierce  Afric’s  Sun,  no  lid  be¬ 
tween  [screen  ; 

To  catch  his  mid-day  wrath  with  gentle 
Night  comes  at  length,  and  yet  for  him  can 
bring 

No  soothing  solace  on  her  dewy  wing  ; 

That  form  must  still  its  painful  vigils  keep ; 
Those  eyes  must  ne’er  be  clos’d  in  balmy 
sleep  ! 

’Tis  not  enough  ;  for  eager  Hate  must  wake 
Pangs  keener  still  her  fiei7  wrath  to  stake. 
Exhaust  each  bleeding  vein,  and  bid  him  feel 
The  torturing  rage  that  points  the  deadly 
steel ; 

Pent  in  the, narrow  prison  of  the  chest, 
Where’er  he  turns  the  iron  meets  his  breast; 
A  thousand  daggers  make  that  heart  their 
sheath,  [death. 

And  ev’ry  dagger’s  point  is  arm’d  with 
Yet  ’midst  the  pangs,  the  sorrows  of  that 
hour. 

His  darling  passion  held  its  wonted  power; 
His  wife,  his  home — all,  all  forgot,  he  sigh’d 
For  Rome  ;  then  breath’d  a  patriot’s  prayer, 
and  died  ! 

What,  tho’  thy  mangled  corse  unhonour’d 
lay,  ^  [prey; 

And  hov’ring  vultures  mark’d  thee  for  their 
What,  tho’  no  urn  of  brightest  gold  confin’d 
'Phose  sacred  relics,  toss’d  by  ev’ry  wind ; 
Yet  in  the  bosoms  of  the  brave  and  free 
Was  rais’d  a  lasting  cenotaph  for  thee, — 
Rome,  mourning,  shed  (’twas  richly  due)  a 
tear 

In  grateful  memory  of  thy  bright  career. 

And  round  thy  bust  Fame’s  choicest  laurels 
hung. 

Prais’d  by  a  Tully,  by  a  Horace  sung. 

The  follou'ing  Jeu  <T  Esprit  was  addressed  to 
A.  Highmore,  Esq.  by  the  late  W.  Jack- 
son  of  Canterbury.,  of  whom  an  Account 
is  given  in  vol.  LIX.  p.  377. 

THE  CRITIQUE. 

piRST,  thanks  for  your  I^ays, 

And  now,  mal  a  mon  aise, 

Behold  me  sit  down 

Like  a  King  on  his  Throne, 

With  a  stiff  solemn  air. 

In  old  Aristarch’s  chair. 

Which  is  now  fill’d  by  few  men 
Of  critic  acumen. 

To  exert  all  my  vigour, 

And  punish  with  rigour 
Each  fault  in  each  poem, 

I  resolve  in  my  proem  ; 

Such  as  rhymes  that  agree  not. 

Great  faults  tho’  they  be  not ; 

Lines  too  short  or  too  long. 

Or  a  comma  plac’d  w  rong. 


Which  comes  first?  let  me  »ce,— 
The  Lines  on  Miss  G — 

(Which  I’d  steal  if  I  durst) 

Now  in  stan/a  the  first 
A  nominative  case 
Is  wanting  to  Grace  ; 

And  then  “unsuffus’d”  « 

Is  entirely  unus’d  > 

To  rhyme  to  “  refus’d  * 

Though,  unblush’mg  elf, 

I  make  it  myself : 

You  must  not  think  me  nice, 

Tho’  I  have  carp’d  at  them  twice  ; 

To  their  charms  I’m  not  blind, 

For  they’re  much  to  my  mind; 

Yet  I  prefer  rather 
I’he  Lines  to  your  Father, 

Which  flow  sweet  and  clear 
To  the  heart  and  the  ear, 

Without  spot  or  turmoil. 

Like  a  cascade  of  oil, 

Which  might  flow  Pont  y  prldd  doAvn. 
And  all  smoothly  I  slid  down, 

Quam  suaviter  passus  ! 

’Till  I  came  to  “  Parnassus  * 

And  I  own  I’ve  no  patience 
With  such  abbreviations  ; 

And  the  same  rule  holds  true 
With  “  happiness*”  too. 

For  my  feelings  you  torture 
By  making  it  shorter  ; 

I  wish  longer  it  were 
For  friends  here  and  there. 

By  which,  Sir,  is  meant 
Friends  in  London  and  Kent. 

Now  to  sum  up  the  cause. 

Like  a  Judge  of  the  laws. 

What  the  IMuse  now  rehearses 
In  these  asthmatic  verses. 

Must  on  no  account  pique. 

And  so  ends  “  The  Critique.” 

These  rhymes  I  indite 
At  eleven  at  night. 

Whilst  sleep  half  shuts  my  eyes. 

In  my  mansion  which  lies 
In  the  worst  of  all  lanes. 

Which  the  Muse  sometimes  feigns. 

In  a  fanciful  hour. 

To  be  a  fair  bower 
On  the  banks  of  the  Stour 
These,  I  say,  I  endite 
At  eleven  at  night. 

In  hopes  to  make  merry 
My  good  friend  in  Bury. 

Jan.  23,  1782.  W.  J. 

LINES 

Prefixed  to  the.  Draining  of  an  Old  Cross. 

\YHERE  is  the  voice  of  wailing  ?  the  loud 
prayer 

Of  sorrowing  bosoms  with  keeu  anguish 
riven. 

And  the  shrill  cry  of  agoniz’d  despair 

That  once  the  flitting  winds  had  borne  to 
heaven 

•  *  Parnassus  abbreviated  to  Parnass  ;  and 

happiness  to  happ’aess. 


Which 
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Which  moaning  round  the  fretwork,  kiss 
the  scar  [awakiiig 

And  wither’d'  herh  that  graces  thee, 
A  kindly  feeling,  while  the  raptur’d  ear 
Lists  to  the  music  which  those  winds  are 
making  ?  [knee  ? 

Where  are  th’  uplifted  hand? — the  bended 
And  the  low  breathing  sounds  of  soothing 
minstrelsy  ? 

Where  is  the  mournful  pageantry  that  stay'd 
In  darker  day  its  stately  course  awhile 
Around  thee,  when  the  clay-cold  corpse, 
array’d 

In  funeral  honours,  linger’d  near  thy  pile. 
E’er  yet  consign’d  to  earth  ? — the  dissonant 
cry 

“Peace  to  his  soul” — where  is  it?  — 
which  ascended 

From  hundred  tongues  to  that  untroubl’d  sky 
Where  feuds,  and  strife,  and  worldly 
cares  are  ended  ? 

Where  is  the  pealing  anthem  and  the  song 
That  burst  with  one  accord  from  all  the 
motley  throng  ? 

D.  A.  Britok. 


LINES 

On  the  lamented  Death  of  the 
Marquis  of  Titchfield. 

('See  our  Obituary ^  p.  457 -J 

T^HEN  the  grave  closes  o’er  some  ho¬ 
nour’d  name,  [fame; 

Mature  in  age,  and  fraught  with  well-earn’d 


Sounds  of 


regret 


from 


grateful  crowds  will 


The  vigorous  powers  of  thine  upright  mind, 
Thy  judgment  cool,  thy  feelings  warm  and 
kind ; 

Severe  but  when  Corruption  rear’d  her  head. 
Slow  to  decide,  yet  spurning  to  be  led; 
Whene’er  thou  rais’d  thy  voice,  with  loud 
acclaim 

Th'  admiring  Senate  hail’d  thy  growing  fame ; 
Fond  of  such  fruit,  the  ripening  to  foresee. 
To  trace  the  Patriot-Statesman  rise  in  thee — 
Vain  hope  !  if  Virtue’s  talents  we  could  save. 
Thine  might  have  screen’d  thee  from  th' 
untimely  grave ! 

But,  O  ye  drooping  kindred,  who  sustain 
Heart-rending  sorrow’s  agonizing  pain. 

Pour  forth  to  him  the  consecrated  tear. 

But  deck  with  honest  pride  your  Titch- 
field’s  bier. 

He  ne’er  has  crimson’d  with  one  blush  your 
brow,  [world  might  know  ; 

Ne’er  breath’d  one  thought  but  what  the 
Ne’er  gave  one  fault,  one  error  to  deplore. 
Nor  caus’d,  what  few  can  boast,  one  tear 
before. 

Time,  which  to  all  our  cares  affords  relief. 
Will  dry  our  tears,  and  soothe  our  poignant 
grief ; 

But  cold  my  heart,  and  dull  my  mind  must 
be,  [thee. 

When  I  retrace  unmov’d  one  thought  of 
By  Friendship’s  earliest,  truest  ties  endear’d. 
Admir’d,  belov’d,  respected,  and  rever’d  ; 

So  shalt  thou  live,  till  this  brief  pageant  o’er 
My  frame  dissolv’d,  regard  such  ties  no 


more 


rise, 


And  mourning  thousands  grace  his  obsequies. 
But  still  they  feel  ’tis  Nature’s  fix’d  decree. 
The  wisest,  greatest,  all  must  bow  the  knee  : 
Rest  in  due  season  waits  him,  as  the  Sun 
Sinks  to  repose  his  race  of  glory  run — 

But  when  invidious  Death,  as  if  to  show 
Its  ruthless  power  o’er  all  that’s  priz’d  below ; 
Stretches  remorseless  forth  his  withering 
hand, 

To  blast  the  best,  the  noblest  of  the  land  ; 
Ere  yet  the  nation  view’d  the  ripened  man 
Fulfil  the  hopes  his  earliest  years  began. 
Dismay’d,  appall’d,  she  downward  bends 
her  eyes  [field  lies. 

To  wash  the  funeral  couch  where  Titch- 
Illustrious  youth !  if  thousands  mourn  thy 
doom. 

So  early  gather’d  to  th’  oblivious  tomb ; 
Thousands,  who  but  admir’d  thy  rising  fame, 
Not  knew  thy  private  worth’s  endearing 
claim  ; 

How  must  they  feel  whom  Friendship’s  smile 
decoy’d 

To  weave  those  social  ties  so  soon  destroy’d : 
How  must  they  now  that  vacant  space  de¬ 
plore,  [more  ! 

Which  thou,  belov’d,  rever’d,  must  fill  no 


Y 


es 


let  him  tell  to  whom  that  theme  is 
dear, 

Thy  heart  unsullied,  generous,  and  sincere  ; 
Thy  noble  soul,  yet  nobler  than  thy  birth. 
Thy  manly  virtues,  and  thine  honest  worth ; 


A  PICTURE. 

STREAM, — and  yet  ’twill  scarce  sustain 
Its  title,  gently  glides  along, — 

And  there  the  moss-deck’d  stones  restrain 
Its  mimic  force,  and  strive  in  vain 
To  still  its  ceaseless  song  ; 

But  babbling  yet  it  winds  its  way. 

Hid  from  the  peering  eye  of  Day 
By  woods  that  o’er  its  margent  bending, 

A  holy  calm  and  quiet  lending. 

Wanton  on  ev’ry  breeze,  and  throw 
Their  shadows  in  the  flood  below. 

And  there  an  aged  whitethorn  grows 

O’ersnow’d  by  time,  and  bare  and  grey,— 
And  hark,  to  break  the  still  repose. 

The  piping  wren  from  spray  to  spray 
On  restless  wing  for  ever  springi^jg. 

Twitters  throughout  the  livelong  day. 
Amidst  its  scanty  foliage  winging. 

Scar’d  by  the  traveller’s  tread,  its  way. 
And  there  the  opening  woods  disclose. 
Unstain’d  by  clouds,  the  azure  sky; 

There  tree  and  tower  and  rock  compose 
A  scene  of  rich  variety. 

And  fair  on  yonder  distant  hill, 

Ceaseless  revolves  the  busy  mill. 

High  cliflFs  of  chalk  o’ertopp’d  with  wood. 
Teeming  with  clara’rous  daws,  are  here. 
And  sinuous  there  the  silver  flood. 

Calm  and  serene. 

The  hills  between. 

And  the  wide-waving  fields  appear. 

D.  A.  Briton. 
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HISTORICAL  CHRONICLE. 


rROCEEPINGS  IN  PA  RT.Ix\MENT. 


House  of  Lords,  May  17. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  obtained  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  dis¬ 
turbed  districts  in  Ireland. —  The  Marquis 
of  Lansdown  complained  of  the  local  and 
limited  field  of  inquiry  suggested  to  the 
Committee,  and  contended  that  the  state 
of  the  whole  kingdom  should  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  investigation,  challeng¬ 
ing  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  to  name  any  one 
county  which  might  nc^t  he  the  scene  of 
disturbance  before  the  termination  of  the 
year  ;  and  comparing  the  conduct  of  Minis¬ 
ters  to  that  of  a  Turkish  physician  in  a  ha¬ 
rem,  who  is  required  to  fix  the  pathology  of 
every  disease  by  a  single  symptom — the 
state  of  the  pulse. — Lord  King  called  Mi¬ 
nisters  empirics,  quacks,  &c. — On  a  divi¬ 
sion,  the  motion  for  a  Committee  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  majority  of  50  to  20. 


In  the  House  of  Commons  the  same 
day,  Mr.  Huskisson  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Warehoused  Wheat  Export¬ 
ation  Bill.  Its  sole  object,  he  said,  was  to 
permit  the  holders  of  bonded  foreign  grain, 
to  the  amount  of  two  millions  value  (all  in 
danger  too  of  perishing),  to  supplant  the 
Continental  exporter  in  the  supply  of  the 
West  India  Islands  ;  and  its  only  effect  up¬ 
on  English  agriculture,  he  affirmed,  would 
be  to  throw  about  ten  thousand  quarters  of 
com  into  the  market.  He  ridiculed  the 
alarm  which  had  been  excited  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  a  time  when  there  was  every  rea.son 
to  anticipate  that  the  high  prices  of  grain 
were  on  a  rapid  advance  to  that  point  which 
would  open  the  ports. — In  the  end  the  Bill 
was  committed. 

House  of  Lords,  May  21. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  moved  the  third 
reading  of  the  Spitalfields  Acts  Repeal  Bill. 
— The  Lord  Chancellor  opposed  the  motion. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the 
principle  of  the  Spitalfields  Acts  ;  and  that 
were  they  now  proposed,  he  should  vote 
against  them  ;  but  he  thought  some  delay 
due  to  the  apprehensions  of  the  weavers. 
The  Bill  (repealing  the  Spitalfields  Acts) 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  61  to  55. 

May  26.  The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  bills  for  the  re¬ 
storation,  in  blood,  of  the  representatives  of 
the  attainted  Scotch  Lords ;  and  for  the  re¬ 
versal  of  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Staf¬ 


ford. — The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  matle  some 
objections  to  the  form  of  the  bill  relating 
to  the  Scotch  Lords ;  and  Lord  Redcsdale 
intimated  an  opinion,  that  the  gentlemen 
in  whose  favour  the  measure  was  intended 
to  operate,  ought  to  have  been  called  upon 
to  prove  their  right  of  succession  in  the 
first  place. — The  Lord  Chancellor  explained 
that  the  King’s  sign  manual,  recommend¬ 
ing  a  bill  of  the  nature  of  those  liefore  the 
House,  had  always  been  held  equivalent  to 
any  proof  of  facts;  because,  in  trutl),  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Constitution,  the  King,  by 
the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  did  always 
determine  questions  of  succession  by  the 
mere  Issuing  a  writ  of  summons,  which  was 
never  withheld  but  in  a  case  of  manifest  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  doubt. — A  conversation  of  some 
length  followed,  the  final  result  of  which 
was,  that  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  tinre. 


House  of  Co.mmons,  May  27. 

The  Beer  Duties  Bill  was  read  a  third 
time  and  passed,  with  the  addition  of  a 
clause,  by  way  of  rider,  reserving  to  the 
Vice  Chancellors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
the  exclusive  right  of  granting  licence* 
within  their  respective  districts. 

On  the  third  reading  of  the  Irish  Cleroy 
Residence  Bill,  Mr.  Hume  proposed  a 
clause  disabling  every  beneficed  Clergyman 
from  the  recovery  by  action  or  otherwise  of 
tithe  for  any  year  during  nine  months  of 
which  he  had  not  resided  upon  his  benefice. 
— Sir  J.  Newport  seconded  the  motion. — 
M.x.GouLhurn  opposed  it  as  imposing  a  pecu¬ 
niary  penal  restriction  upon  a  body  of  men 
who  were  entitled  to  admiration  and  sup¬ 
port. — The  motion  was  rejected  without  a 
division,  and  the  Bill  passed. 

May  3 1 .  Mr.  Brownlow  presented  a  pe¬ 
tition,  signed  by  a  number  of  freemen  and 
freeholders  of  Dublin,  complaining  of  the 
seditious  and  inflammatory  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  Association.  The  Honourable 
Member  then  entered  into  a  detail  of  the 
proceedings  by  which  this  body  had  labour¬ 
ed  to  exasperate  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
against  their  Protestant  fellow  subjects, 
against  the  Cliurch,  the  Magistracy,  and 
even  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and  alluded 
somewhat  pointedly  to  a  very  prevalent  opi¬ 
nion  among  the  best-informed  persons  in 
Ireland,  that  this  Association  confided  in 
the  favour  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  connivance  of  tha 
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Attorney  General,  who,  though  he  had 
been  found  so  prompt  to  visit  with  the 
tluinders  of  the  prerogative  the  “  bottle 
throwers"  in  tire  theatre,  had  patiently 
looked  on  for  months  at  the  illegal  and  in¬ 
cendiary  practices  of  this  association. — Mr. 
Plunkett  defenrled  his  forbearance  towards 
the  Catholic  Association,  of  the  legality  of 
whose  proceedings  he  refused  to  say  any 
thing.  He  was,  he  said,  an  enemy  to  left- 
handed  justice  ;  and  having  refused  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  the  legality  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  he  at  once  pronounced  the 
Orange  Society  illegal ;  and  promised  to 
prosecute  Mr.  Brownlow,  if  he  were  satis¬ 
fied  of  that  gentleman’s  connection  with  it. 
— Mr.  Canning  also  defended  Mr,  Plun- 
kett’s  special  forbearance  towards  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  Association  as  consistent  with  the 
strictest  impartiality. — Sir  Thos.  Lethbridge 
and  Col.  Trench  supported  the  prayer  of  the 
petition. — Referred,  on  a  subsequent  mo¬ 
tion,  to  the  Irisli  Committee. 


June  1.  Brougham  introduced  a  mo¬ 
tion  for  presenting  an  Address  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  relative  to  the  proceedings  at  Deme- 
rara  against  the  late  Missionary,  the  Rev. 
John  Smith,  who  was  tried  and  convlctedhy 
a  Court  Martial  for  exciting  insurrection 
among  the  slaves  of  that  Colony.  The  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  House  was  commensurate 
with  the  prodigious  interest  which  this  case 
has  excited.  Mr,  Brougham  opened  the 
subject  in  a  masterly  speech. — Mr.  Wilmot 
Horton  defended  the  proceedings  of  the  Go¬ 
vernor  and  Military  Tribunal  of  Demerara, 
by  a  rej)etition  of  the  charges  alleged  against 
the  deceased  Missionary. — Sir  J.  Macin¬ 
tosh  followed  with  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  convincing  exhibitions  of  eloquence  ever 
witnessed  in  the  House  of  Commons. — Mr. 
Scarlett  defended  the  authorities  at  Deme¬ 
rara,  and  remonstrated  against  the  arraign¬ 
ment  of  absent  and  undefended  men. — Upon 
a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Canningy  the  debate 
was  adjourned. 


June  4.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  the  New  Churches  Bill  should  be 
brought  up. — Col.  Davies  and  Mr.  Leyccs- 
ter  opposed  the  grant  as  a  wanton  waste  of 
the  public  money. — Mr.  B.  Cooper  animad¬ 
verted,  with  becoming  indignation,  upon 
the  offensive  style  in  which  sectarians, 
whom  the  courtesy  of  the  English  laws  ad¬ 
mitted  into  that  House,  allowed  themselves 
to  speak  of  the  Church  of  England. — This 
observation  called  up  Mr.  Hume.  He  re¬ 
proved  the  last  speaker  for  maintaining  opi¬ 
nions  unsuited  to  an  age  so  enlightened  as 
the  present;  and  repeated  all  the  imputa¬ 
tions  of  profligacy,  rapacity,  &.c.  wliich  he 
is  accustomed  to  fling  upon  our  National 
Establishment ;  contending,  that  it  was  es¬ 
pecially  Ixicoming  In  those  wiio  were  fleeced 
Gent.  Mao.  June,  1824. 
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by  the  Church,  to  use  foul  language  against 
her, — Some  other  members  spoke  shortly, 
and  the  motion  was  carried  by  a  majority  of 
42  to  9. 

House  of  Lords,  June  lO. 

The  Irish  Insurrection  Act  was  read 
the  third  time;  Earl  Damley  and  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdoum  admitting  its  necessity, 
while  they  lamented  and  deprecated  the  po¬ 
licy  which  rendered  such  a  measure  neces¬ 
sary. — Lord  Holland  opposed  the  measure 
altogether,  but  did  not  divide  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Irish  Tithes  Bill. — The 
Earl  of  Kingston  opposed  it  as  unduly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Clergy. — The  Blshoj)  of 
Limerick  vindicated  the  Irish  Church  in  a 
long  and  very  able  speech.  He  exposed  the 
exaggeration  of  its  wealth  which  had  been 
put  forth,  advisedly  asserting  that  no  Bi¬ 
shop  in  the  South  of  Ireland  (the  only  part 
with  which  he  was  acquainted),  enjoyed  an 
income  of  5,000i.  a  year,  while  the  average 
of  their  emoluments  was  below  3,000/.  He 
denied  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
one  non-resident  Clergyman,  possessed  of  a 
living  in  the  arch-diocese  of  Cashel ;  point¬ 
ed  out  the  fallacious  appearance  of  plurali¬ 
ties,  of  which  so  much  had  been  said,  by 
showing  that  in  one  case  the  pluralist  in¬ 
cumbent  of  an  union  of  six  parishes,  derived 
but  260/.  a-year  from  them  all.  He  tben 
proceeded  to  contrast  the  advantage  which 
the  country  derived  from  the  residence  and 
expenditure  of  the  Clergy,  with  the  evils 
produced  by  the  almost  universal  absence  of 
the  Lay  Proprietors. 


House  of  Commons,  June  H. 

Dr.  Lushington  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  debate  on 
the  Address  to  his  Majesty  relative  to  the 
proceedings  at  Demerara  against  the  late 
Missionary  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  Dr. 
Lushington  opened  the  discussion  with  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  evidence,  which  he  analysed  with 
great  skill.  He  contended,  that  it  clearly 
proved  Mr.  Smith  to  have  had  no  idea  of  an 
intended  revolt,  and  consequently  to  have 
been  guilty  of  no  misprision  of  treason.  He 
showed  that  the  unfortunate  missionary  was 
not  the  cause  of  the  disturbance  which  took 
place  among  the  Negroes,  but  that  the  real 
causes  were  these — the  exacting  from  them 
excessive  labour — the  subjecting  them  to 
severe  punishments — the  restraining  them 
from  religious  worship — and  the  withhold¬ 
ing  from  them  a  knowledge  of  his  Majesty's 
benevolent  instructions  for  their  good.  He 
concluded  with  a  spirited  peroration,  claim¬ 
ing  for  all  classes  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects 
in  Demerara  the  protection, of  English  jus¬ 
tice. — Mr.  Tindaly  on  the  other  hand,  dell-. 
vexed  an  able  argument  on  the  Dutch  Law, 
by  which  he  stated  misprision  to  be  equal 
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in  guilt  to  treason,  and  observed  that  under 
that  law  the  planters  would  have  been  Mr. 
Smith’s  judges  ;  from  which  considerations 
he  inferred  that  the  trying  of  the  prisoner 
by  Martial  Law  was  favourable,  and  not  pre¬ 
judicial  to  l>Im. — Mr.  t7.  JPilliams  main¬ 
tained  that  Martial  Law  was  in  truth  no  kw 
at  all;  and  deprecated  the  sanction  of  the 
House  being  given  to  an  act  of  gross  injus¬ 
tice,  under  colour  of  whatever  law  it  might 
have  been  perpetrated. — Attorney  Gc- 
neral  said,  that  be  himself  might  not  have 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Court  Martial,  but  that  there 
was  no  ground  to  think  their  judgment  mali¬ 
cious  or  corrupt;  and  without  some  such 
motive,  they  would  not  deserve  the  strong 
censure  conveyed  in  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Brougham. — Mr.  TPiWerforce  defended  the 
character  of  Mr.  Smith,  whom  he  said  he 
must  ever  regard  as  a  martyr  to  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  Cliristian 
teacher. — Mr.  Cannhig  professed  not  to  be 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  Dutch  Colonial 
Law  to  know  how  far  it  might  justify  the 
sentence  passed  on  Mr.  Smith,  but  he 
thought  the  conduct  of  that  iudividual,  If 
not  highly  criminal,  yet  certainly  blame- 
able,  in  not  revealing  to  the  Local  Authori¬ 
ties  all  he  knew  of  the  intentions  of  the 
slaves.  He  disclaimed  on  the  part  of  Go¬ 
vernment  all  Indifference  towards  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  Religion,  and  gave  full  credit  to  Mr. 
Brougham  for  the  manner  in  which  he  liad 
brought  the  subject  before  the  House ; 
though  he  thought  the  censure  which  was 
called  for  by  Mr.  Brougham’s  motion  not 
justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
—  Mr.  Brougham  then  replied,  and  the 
House  divided,  when  there  appeared — Lor 
the  motion  147 — Against  it  193 — Majority 
against  the  motion  40*. 

A  gross  Breach  of  Privilege  was  com¬ 
mitted  this  day  in  the  lobby  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  by  an  assault  upon  Mr. 
Brougham.  ’^Flie  offender  was  an  individual 
of  the  name  of  Gourlay,  who  lias  already 
been  frequently  before  the  public.  He  was 
taken  into  custody,  but  reported  by  medical 
gentlemen  to  be  insane. 


June  15.  Sir  t/nmes  Macintosh  present¬ 
ed,  according  to  a  notice  which  he  had 
given,  a  Petition,  signed  by  more  than  one 
hundred  of  the  first  mercantile  houses  in 
London,  praying  for  the  recognition  of  the 
{50UTH  American  States.  The  Hon.  and 
Learned  Baronet  introduced  the  Petition 
with  a  speech  of  extraordinary  length,  tem¬ 
per,  and  eloquence,  in  which  he  gave  a  per¬ 
spicuous  and  striking  view  of  all  the  States 
of  the  South  American  Continent. — Mr. 
Gaining  expressed  his  gratification  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  Petition  was  intro¬ 
duced,  but  felt  himself  bound  to  abstain 
from  any  explicit  declaration  upon  tho  sub¬ 
ject  of  it.  He  explained,  however,  that 


England  was  now  free  to  act  as  she  might 
think  proper. 

House  of  Lords,  Jime  18. 

Lord  Holland  brought  in  a  bill  to  enable 
tbe  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  Deputy  to  exe¬ 
cute  the  offices  of  Earl  Marshal  and  l)e])uty 
Earl  Marshal  of  England  without  taking  th« 
oath  of  supremacy. 

Prorogation  of  Parliament. 

June  25.  This  day  Parliament  was  pro¬ 
rogued  by  the  King  in  persCn,  to  the  24th 
day  of  August  next.  His  Majestv  delivereii 
tbe  following  most  gracious  Speech  from 
the  Throne  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

“  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

**  I  cannot  close  this  Session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  without  returning  to  you  my  warme>st 
acknowledgments  for  the  diligence  and  assi¬ 
duity  with  which  you  have  applied  yourselves 
to  the  several  objects  of  public  interest  that 
have  been  submitted  to  your  consideration. 
I  deeply  regret  the  painful  necessity  under 
which  you  have  found  yourselves  of  renew¬ 
ing,  for  a  further  period,  measures  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  precaution  in  Ireland.  1  entirely 
approve  of  the  inquiries  which  you  have 
thought  proper  to  institute  as  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  evils  unhappily  existing  in 
the  disturbed  districts  of  that  Country  ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  see  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  pursuing  your  inquiries  ip  anotlier 
Session.  I  continue  to  receive  from  all  Fo¬ 
reign  Pow'ers  the  strongest  assurances  of 
their  friendly  disposition  towards  this  Coun¬ 
try  ;  and  you  may  rely  on  my  endeavours 
being  invariably  directed  to  the  lualutenance 
of  general  Peace,  and  to  the  protection  of 
the  interests,  and  the  extension  of  the 
commerce,  of  my  subjects. 

“  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

“I  thank  you  for  the  Supplies  wliich  you 
have  provided  for  the  service  of  the  present 
year,  and  especially  for  the  Grants  which 
you  have  so  lilierally  made,  in  furtherance 
of  the  interests  of  Religion,  and  in  support 
of  the  splendour  of  the  Crown.  I  am  fully 
sensible  of  the  advantages  w  hich  may  be  ex 
pected  to  arise  from  the  relief  you  have  af¬ 
forded  to  sxnue  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  the  national  industry. 

“My  Lords  a?ul  Gentlcmeni 
“  I  have  the  greatest  satisfaction  In  re¬ 
peating  to  you  my  congratulations  upon  tbe 
general  and  increasing  prosperity  of  the 
Country.  I  am  persuaded  that  you  will 
carry  with  you  into  your  res(>ective  Coun¬ 
ties  the  same  spirit  of  harmony  which  has 
distinguished  your  deliberations  during  the 
present  Session  ;  and  that  you  will  cultivate 
among  all  classes  of  my  subjects  those  feel¬ 
ings  of  content,  and  of  attachment  to  the 
Constitution,  upon  the  continuance  and 
diffusion  of  which,  under  Providence,  main¬ 
ly  depends,  not  only  individual  happineas, 
but  the  high  station  which  this  Kingdom 
holds  among  the  nations  of  the  world.” 

FOREIGN 
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FRANCE. 

The  Finance  Minister,  M.  de  Villele,  has 
l)een  defeated  in  his  great  plan  for  reducing 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  intelligence,  the  English 
Funds  fell  one  half  per  cent. — Perhaps  no 
measure  ever  excited  more  general  hostility 
— ^probably  no  defeat  was  ever  followed  with 
more  popular  satis^-tion. 

M.  rle  Chateaubriand  has  retired  from  the 
French  Ministry,  and  M.  de  Villele  haa  the 
Portfolio  for  P’oreign  Affairs,  ad  intenm., 
until  the  King  appoints  a  successor  to  M. 
de  Chateaubriand. 

PORTUGAL. 

In  our  last  Magazine  we  stated  the  insur¬ 
rectionary  movements  against  the  King  ;  at 
the  head  of  which  was  his  son  Don  Miguel. 
It  appears  that  his  Majesty,  considering  his 
life  in  danger,  clandestinely  went  on  board 
the  English  ship  of  war  the  Windsor  Castle, 
accompanied  by  his  suite.  All  possibility  of 
doubting  the  nature  of  the  late  attempt  is 
now  removed  by  the  King  himself,  who  in  a 
Proclamation  issued  Immediately  after  his 
escape  on  board'  the  Windsor  Castle,  de¬ 
clares  himself  to  have  been  a  prisoner, 
charges  his  son  with  acts  amounting  to 
declared  rebellion,”  deprives  him  of  the 
commandment  in  chief  of  the  army,  which 
he  had  abused,”  and  ordered  all  the  in¬ 
nocent  persons  arrested  by  his  arbitrary 
mandates  to  be  set  immediately  at  liberty. 
It  appears  that  the  King  had  made  two  ef¬ 
forts  to  escape  before  the  one  which  proved 
successful,  and  that  it  was  only  on  the  9th 
that  having  deceived  those  who  guarded 


him,  by  pretending  to  retire  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  found  means  to  steal  on  board  the 
British  ship,  with  the  two  Princesses,  his 
daughters,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
honours  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  where  he 
constituted  for  a  time  his  seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  From  thence  he  summoned  Prince 
Miguel  to  appear  before  him,  when  a  long 
interview  took  place,  in  which  the  Prince 
acknowledged  his  recent  errors.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  order  from  the  King  to  that 
effect,  the  Prince,  on  the  12th,  went  on 
board  a  vessel  in  the  Tagus,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  proceeding  to  France,  where  he  had 
been  recommended  to  pass  some  time  in 
travelling  for  his  Improvement.  Another 
order  was  Issued  by  the  King,  prohibiting  the 
Queen  from  again  appearing  at  Court,  and 
directing  her  to  remain  at  one  of  the  Royal 
palaces,  under  surveillance.  His  Majesty 
remained  tliree  or  four  days  an  inmate  of 
the  Windsor  Castle.  It  is  said  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  owing  to  the  perfect  harmony  subsist¬ 
ing  among  the  members  of  the  diplomatic 
body,  that  order  was  restored,  and  the  ener¬ 
getic  measures  above  described  adopted. 

GREECE  AND  TURKEY, 

The  Turkish  fleet  sailed  for  the  Darda¬ 
nelles  on  the  28d  of  April.  Tlie  fleet  was 
said  to  be  manned  with  a  levy  of  3000  Ja¬ 
nissaries,  and  was  accompanied  some  dis¬ 
tance  by  the  Sultan,  who  had  given  100 
purses,  and  many  valuables,  to  the  Capitan 
Pacha’s  encouragement.  Notwithstanding 
all  these  preparations,  the  present  campaign 
against  the  Christians  will  more  than  pro¬ 
bably  have  the  same  result  as  the  last. 


DOMESTIC  OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  be¬ 
fore  our  Readers  the  following  tribute  of  affec¬ 
tionate  regard  to  a  Prelate  of  whose  conduct  in 
the  discharge  of  his  high  Episcopal  functions 
•we  have,  on  many  occasions,  expressed  our 
admiration.  His  Lordship’s  Reply  must 
have  been  equally  gratifying  to  the  respect¬ 
able  Body  of  Clergy  to  whom  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed. 

To  the  Right  Rev.  George  Henry  Law,  D.D. 

Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 

My  Lord, — We,  the  Clergy  of  the  Dea¬ 
neries  of  Richmond  and  Catterick,  respect¬ 
fully  offer  to  your  Ix)rd8hip  the  sincere  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  regret  on  your  Lordship’s 
removal  from  the  See  of  Chester. 

The  indefatigable  activity  and  zeal  with 


which  you  have  discharged  for  many  years 
tlie  important  duties  of  your  high  station; 
the  energy  and  judgment  with  which  you 
have  on  all  occasions  defended  the  doctrines 
and  interests  of  the  Church  of  England  ; 
the  enlightened  benevolence  with  which 
you  have  stood  forward  as  the  advocate  and 
patron  of  all  public  charities  ;  the  unwea¬ 
ried  labour  with  which  you  visited  every  pa¬ 
rish  in  your  widely  extended  diocese,  and 
conferred  the  greatest  advantages  upon  the 
Church,  by  the  improvement  of  all  paro¬ 
chial  buildings,  have  commanded  universal 
approbation  and  respect ;  and  the  kindness 
and  attention  which  you  have  uniformly 
shewn  to  the  Clergy  of  every  rank  under 
vour.  pastoral  care,  demands  from  us  per¬ 
sonally  the  assurance  of  our  dutiful  affec¬ 
tion  for  your  episcojial  character. 

Altliough  these  sentiments  occasion  re- 
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grft  on  your  I^)r(lship's  separation  from  us, 
we  are  yet  fully  aware  that  after  twelve 
years  of  most  laborious  exertion  in  this  ex¬ 
tensive  and  jjopulous  diocese,  it  is  but  due 
to  your  Lordship  that  you  should  be  trans¬ 
lated  to  a  see  of  ampler  revenue  and  less 
toilsome  duty ;  and  we  most  respectfully 
congratulate  your  Lordship  on  having  re¬ 
ceived  from  your  Sovereign  this  testimony 
of  his  Majesty’s  approbation  of  your  meri¬ 
torious  services. — You  leave  the  See  of 
('hester  with  the  aflFectionnte  good  wishes 
of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese,  and  we  pray 
to  God  that  he  will  long  preserve  to  your 
Lordship  that  valnable  life,  and  those  fa¬ 
culties  of  mind  wliich  have  hitherto  been 
employed,  under  the  divine  blessing,  with 
such  good  effect  for  the  interest  of  virtue 
and  religion,  and  the  maintenance  and  sup¬ 
port  of  our  Established  Church. 

Signed  in  the  name  and  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  request  of  a  numerous  meeting  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Deaneries  of  Richmond  and 
Cnttenck,  assembled  at  Richmond  by  pub¬ 
lic  advertisement,  June  7th,  1824. 

John  Headlam, 
Chairman  of  the  Meeting. 

To  the  Clergy  of  the  Deaneries  of  Richmond 
ami  Catterick. 

My  Rev.  Brethren, —  I  have  read  your 
“Valedictory  Address”  with  the  warmest 
feelings  of  affectionate  regret.  The  as¬ 
surance  that  I  bear  away  with  me  the  es¬ 
teem  and  good  wishes  of  the  Clergy  of  my 
late  Diocese,  is  the  most  gratifying  return 
I  could  have  received  for  all  my  anxiety 
and  endeavours  to  promote  the  interest  of 
themselves,  and  of  those  committed  to  their 
care. 

I  feel  most  sensibly,  at  this  moment  of 
separation,  that  the  tie  which  binds  toge- 
gether  a  Bishop  and  his  Clergy,  is  of  a 
peculiar  and  a  hallowed  nature.  For  twelve 
years  we  have  been  fellow-labourers  in  the 
vineyard  of  our  Lord.  After  such  an  in¬ 
tercourse,  it  is  with  the  most  painful  effort 
that  I  now  say — Farewell. 

But  before  we  part,  accept  my  gratitude 
— my  affection — my  respect :  and  be  as¬ 
sured,  that  whilst  memory  holds  its  seat 
within  me,  I  shall  never  cease  to  pray  for 
the  happiness,  temporal  and  eternal,  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester. 

Geo.  H.  Bath  and  Wells. 
Lajigham-plaee,  June  12,  1824, 

Steam  Navigation. — The  advantages 
which  steam  navigation  affords  to  travel¬ 
lers  will  be  shortly  extended  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  degree  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
A  steam-boat,  very  superior  in  her  size, 
construction,  and  accommodation,  will  be 
established  in  the  month  of  July  between 
Loch  Tarbert,  Isla,  Staffa,  Iona,  and  even 
the  Giant’s  Causeway,  and  thus,  with  but  a 
trifling  intermission,  there  will  be  a  com¬ 


munication  by  steam  between  London  and 
the  above  places,  the  route  l>eing  as  fol¬ 
lows.  h’rom  London  to  Edinburgh  per 
steam ;  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  40 
miles,  by  a  good  road,  or  a  pleasant  water 
conveyance  in  track-boats  ;  from  Glasgow  to 
Loch  Tarbert, /)t*r  steam;  and  from  tlie  lat¬ 
ter  place  the  new  steam-boat  will  convey 
passengers  three  times  per  week  to  Isla, 
Staffa,  and  the  Giant’s  Causeway. — It  is 
needless  to  point  out  the  advantages  which 
travellers  in  general,  but  more  particularly 
the  curious,  will  now  enjoy,  of  being  thus 
enabled,  by  means  of  this  pleasant  and 
expeditious  conveyance,  to  visit  these  parts 
of  the  North,  so  celebrated  both  for  tho 
remains  of  antiquity  as  the  wonders  of  Na¬ 
ture  there  displayed  in  so  remarkable  a 
manner. 

Mr.  W.  Sears,  of  Leeds,  has  made  an  im¬ 
provement  upon  the  safety-valve  of  steam- 
engine  boilers,  which  appears  well  calculated 
to  prevent  those  explosions  wliich  have  so 
often  proved  fatal.  The  principle  of  this 
invention  is  to  take  the  controul  of  the 
safety-valve  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
engineer,  and  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  a 
self^-regulator,  acting  by  the  pressure  of 
steam,  and  which  does  not  admit  of  being 
weighted. 

A  valuable  yeln  of  clay  has  been  recently 
discovered  in  the  mounta'ms  of  North  Wales, 
which  has  been  introduced  into  our  potteries 
with  great  success,  producing  an  improved 
article  (appropriately  termed  Celtic  chinaj, 
combining  the  durability  and  other  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  ironstone  china  with  the  beauti¬ 
ful  surface  of  the  finest  French  porcelain. 

June  10.  A  great  explosion  and  dis¬ 
charging  of  rockets,  shells,  &.c.  took  place 
at  the  factory  of  Sir  W.  Congreve,  at 
Tlam,  Essex.  The  roof  of  the  building  was 
forced  off,  and  two  or  three  workmen  se¬ 
verely  injured,  and  two  lives  lost. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

Tunnel  under  the  Thames.  —  'Fhe  ap¬ 
proaches  of  this  stupendous  work  on  the 
Surrey  side  will  be  near  Swan-lane,  Rother- 
hithe,  and  about  400  feet  from  the  Thames, 
whilst  that  on  the  Wapping  side  will  come 
out  near  King  Edward-street,  and  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  only  200  feet  from  the  river.  The 
distance  under  the  water  will  be  about  1,100 
yards,  and  including  the  extent  of  ground 
from  the  respective  approaches,  the  entire 
distance  will  not  exceed  one  mile.  The 
body  of  the  tunnel  is  to  be  formed  of  a  dou¬ 
ble  archway  or  gallery.  Each  galleiw  is  to 
be  13  feet  G  inches  wide,  and  l.l  feet  high  in 
,the  clear.  The  structure  is  to  be  entirely 
of  brick  and  Roman  cement ;  the  external 
dimensions  are  35  feet  in  width,  and  ^0  feet 
liigh. 

At  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  eight  of  the 
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ihopmea  of  Rlolmrdi  Cswlilu  have  been  tried 
for  selling  at  his  shop  in  Fleet-street,  the 
works  usually  disposed  of  there,  viz.  “  dhe 
Moralist,”  “  Palmer’s  Prluciple,s  of  Nature,” 
“The  Kepublican,”  and  “Paine’s  Age  of 
Reason.”  Three  of  them,  VVm.  Campion, 
James  Clarke,  and  VV’m.  Hayley,  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  three  years  imprisonment  each  in 
Newgate,  and  to  enter  into  recognizances  of 
100/.  each  to  keep  the  peace  for  their  natu¬ 
ral  lives;  and  Richard  Hassall,  and  Mr.  J. 
C’Connor,  to  two  years;  Thos.  Jclfreys  to 
1  8  months  ;  and  W.  Cochrane  and  J.  Chris¬ 
topher  to  six  months  imprisonment  each. 

May  25.  Mr.  Harris,  the  companion  of 
Mr.  Gmham  in  his  aerial  voyage  from  Ber- 
wick-street,  Soho,  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rochester,  Kent,  ascended  in  a  balloon, 
from  the  Gardens  of  the  Eagle  Tavern, 
('ity-road,  London.  A  young  lady,  named 
Stocks,  about  18  years  of  age,  ascended 
with  Mr.  Harris.  The  balloon  took  a  South¬ 
westerly  direction,  and  pursued  its  course 
steadily  for  about  seven  or  eight  minutes, 
when  it  entered  a  thick  cloud  and  was  lost 
to  the  view.  The  balloon  proceeded  in  a 
South-westerly  direction  over  Surrey,  and 
after  being  about  two  miles  from  the  earth, 
Mr.  Harris  prepared  to  descend,  and  pulled 
the  valve  line,  when,  from  some  cause  or 
otlier,  too  much  gas  evaporated.  Tire  con- 
serjuence  was,  the  balloon  descended  about 
a  mile,  coming  perpendicularly  to  the  earth 
with  great  swiftness,  and  the  ear  fell  in  the 
park  contiguous  to  the  mansion  of  Lady 
Gee.  The  game-keeper,  and  many  other 
persons,  ran  to  the  car,  when,  shocking  to 
relate,  they  found  Mr.  Harris  a  corpse,  and 
Miss  Stocks  nearly  on  the  point  of  death. 
Both  the  unfortunate  persons  were  carried 
with  all  possible  haste  to  the  Plough  Inn, 
Beddington,  where  every  surgical  assistance 
was  procured  for  Miss  S.  and  in  the  course 
of  an  hour  she  recovered  her  senses,  and 
is  now  re-  stored  to  health. 

Since  the  above  unfortunate  event,  Mr. 
Graham  has  made  two  fine  and  successful 
ascents  from  the  Gardens  of  White  Conduit 
House.  The  first  time  he  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Mrs.  Graham,  the  second  by  Capt. 
Beaufoy.  The  following  particulars,  given 
by  the  Captain,  are  worth  recording. 

“  Just  before  ascending,  the  barometer 
stood  at  26  inches  8  lOths,  thermometer 
66  degrees,  the  hygrometer  17  dry;  tirne 
of  starting  precisely  five  minutes  past  six 
o’clock.  The  balloon  rose  most  majestically, 
and  we  were  directly  above  Waterloo  Bridge 
at  eight  minutes  and  a  half  past  six.  At 
this  moment  the  barometer  was  at  27  inches 
4-lOths,  and  we  could  observe  every  street 
of  the  Metropolis  from  Blackwall  to  Ken¬ 
sington.  'file  scene  of  the  environs  was 
beautiful  beyond  description,  and  every 
thing  could  be  seen  distinctly;  every  ob¬ 
ject  appearing  as  flat  as  on  a  map — even 


the  hills  seemed  to  be  sunk  on  the  same 
level  with  the  valleys.  At  16  minutes  j>ast 
six  the  barometer  was  at  23  inches  3-lOths, 
and  when  the  thermometer  was  at  3*)  de¬ 
grees,  hygrometer  20  dry,  we  passed  through 
the  clouds,  and  getting  into  another  cur¬ 
rent  of  air,  the  balloon  revolved  gently, 
which  caused  a  slight  feeling  of  sickness; 
the  clouds  while  we  were  passing  through 
apjjeared  like  a  mist,  and  the  hygrometer 
still  shewed  three  degrees  drier  than  when 
on  the  earth.  We  experienced  now  a  dis¬ 
agreeable  noise  in  the  ear,  what  is  com¬ 
monly  calleil  a  “  singing,”  which  continued 
the  whole  time  after,  and  did  not  leave  me 
till  this  morning. — On  ascending  above  the 
clouds,  they  appeared  like  a  sea  of  frozen 
snow,  with  dark  fissures  between,  and  in 
some  places  the  clouds  opened,  and  gave 
us  a  distinct  view  of  the  City  and  Metro¬ 
polis,  and  its  environs.  The  sky  above  was 
beautifully  blue,  and  the  sun  shone  bril¬ 
liantly,  tinging  with  a  silvery  hue  the  tops 
of  the  wide  expanse  of  clouds,  and  particu¬ 
larly  those  that  rose  like  mountains  above 
the  others.  There  were  still  a  few  white 
clouds  at  a  distance  above  us.  The  car 
again  revolved  in  a  current  of  air.  Baro¬ 
meter  at  21  in.  5-lOths.  The  highest 
point  we  attained  was,  by  the  barometer, 
19  in.  2-lOths;  the  hygrometer,  32  dry; 
thermometer,  82  deg. ;  time,  twenty  mi¬ 
nutes  to  seven  o’clock.  We  now  heard  a 
report  of  a  gun,  which  we  had  heard  once 
or  twice  before.  We  now  let  off  a  pigeon 
from  a  basket,  having  first  fastened  a  label 
to  it,  on  which  we  wrote  “  clouds.”  The 
pigeon,  after  making  two  or  three  circles, 
darted  through  the  clouds  towards  the  earth. 
Whenever  we  caught  glimpses  of  the  coun¬ 
try  through  the  clouds,  the  view  was  beau¬ 
tiful  and  interesting,  but  the  sight  of  the 
silvery  sea  of  clouds  to  the  very  verge  of 
the  horizon,  was  truly  magnificent ;  the 
sun  shone  on  some  parts  of  the  Thames, 
which  were  visible  to  us,  and  was  reflected 
beautifully  ;  the  river  Itself  seemed  dwindled 
to  a  small  stream — so  much  so,  that  we 
could  not  distinguish  any  object  on  it.  The 
barometer  now  stood  at  19  inches  3-lOths  ; 
thermometer  31  deg.,  time  18  minutes  to 
7.  The  balloon  had  not  hitherto  appeared 
to  make  much  progress  except  in  elevation, 
but  now  it  wafted  rapidly  to  the  South,  and 
a  small  portion  of  gas  being  let  out,  we  gra¬ 
dually  commenced  our  descent.  On  repass¬ 
ing  the  clouds  the  barometer  was  22  inches, 
,3-lOths;  thermometer,  38  degrees;  hygro¬ 
meter,  28  dry;  time,  3  minutes  to  7.  The 
sensation  in  the  ears  still  continued.  We 
now  descended  rapidly,  which  gave  a  disa¬ 
greeable  impression  of  space  without  any 
object  to  rest  the  eye  on.  The  voice  seem¬ 
ed  weaker  and  lower  than  either  above  or 
below  the  clouds.  The  balloon  again  re¬ 
volved,  and  at  seven  o’clock  every  object 

became 
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Ijecame  perfectly  distinct — tbo  sheep  ap¬ 
peared  like  dots,  and  the  trees  like  bushes. 
In  three  minutes  after  Mr.  Graham  threw 
out  his  grappling  irons  and  the  balloon  de¬ 
scended  with  surprising  rapidity,  and  we 
could  see  the  people  running  to  meet  ns. 
The  grappliug  irons  caught  a  hedge  first, 
and  tjejct  a  large  oak  tree,  which  brought 
us  in  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  M.  Wilks,  in 
the  ymrlsh  of  Tonbridge,  one  mile  from 
Godstone,  where  we  safely  arrived,  without 
the  least  injury  being  done  to  the  balloon 
or  car.” 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  ofthelnsti" 
tution  for  Building  of  Churches  and  Chapels, 
was  held  June  2,  at  the  Freemason’s  Ta¬ 
vern,  when  a  most  numerous  and  respectable 
company  attended.  His  Grace  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  was  called  to  the 
Chair  at  one  o’clock,  on  which  he  suggest¬ 
ed  that  the  Report  be  read.  Tlie  Rev.  Dr. 
Barrett  read  the  Report,  which  stated, 
that  during  the  last  year  182  applications 
had  been  received  for  assistance,  some  of 
which  are  still  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee,  and  grants  have  been  made  in 
62  cases,  amounting  to  13,755Z.  and  by  the 
aid  of  that  sum  additional  accommodation 
will  be  obtained  for  17,630  persons.  ’Flie 
number  of  free  and  inappropriated  sittings 
will  be  13,088.  ’Fhe  whole  number  of  ap¬ 
plications  made  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Society  is  556 ;  that  316  grants  have 
been  made ;  that  in  36  cases.  In  consequence 
of  increased  offers  of  accommodation,  the 
original  sums  voted  have  been  increased  ; 
and  that  the  total  of  grants  amounts  to 
76‘,880h;  but  21  grants,  amounting  to 
4,955Z.,  have,  from  different  causes,  been 
relinquished ;  and  that  in  five  instances  the 
works  have  been  completed  without  claiming 
the  sums  which  have  been  voted,  amounting 
to  53 Oh  The  total  amount  of  grants  is 
71y39Sl.  At  Beddington,  Kingsbury,  Ci¬ 
rencester,  and  Southend,  increased  accom¬ 
modation  was  effected,  and  the  grants  rated 
by  the  Society  were  not  claimed  by  the  par¬ 
ties,  havk^  found  their  own  resources  ade¬ 
quate  to  tlie  work,  leaving  the  grants  to  be 
appropriated  to  more  urgent  purposes.  'The 
Society  has  lent  its  aid  towards  producing 
additional  accommodation  for  fifty,  forty,  or 
thirty-five  persons,  where  only  that  number 
was  required,  and  contributed  to  provide 
church  room  for  much  greater  numbers  at 
Bath,  Wresdiam,  Walsall,  Coventry,  and 
other  places  ;  and  by  the  grants  which  have 
been  made,  additional  accommodation  will 
be  provided  for  92,655  persons ;  and  that 
of  this  number  the  free  and  unappropriated 
sittings  amount  to  69,295;  but  still  there 
were  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  for  whom 
church  accommodation  remains  yet  to  be 
provided,  and  the  Society,  to  continue  their 
work,  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  public. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  donations  received, 


and  which  has  been  invested  in  the  public 
famis,  is  6],20Dh  1*85.  iCki.  and  that  of  an¬ 
nual  subscriptions,  300/.  The  amount  of 
money  actually  paid,  and  of  grants,  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  which  the  Society  have  jdedged 
themselves,  is  71,394/.  ;  and  tine  disposable 
balance  at  present  is  reduced  to  a  sum  less 
than  the  expenditure  of  last  year  by  one- 
lialf.  The  number  of  free  and  unappro¬ 
priated  sittings  will  be  69,295,  where  the 
poor  may  have  the  Gospel  preached  to 
them.  Tlie  annual  statement,  from  March 
31,  1823,  to  1824,  of  donations,  subscrip¬ 
tions  received,  to  dividends  on  stock  in 
public  funds,  to  sale  of  consolidated  8  per 
cent,  annuities,  to  sale  of  3  per  cent,  ditto, 
and  to  sale  of  finrnlture,  amounts  to 
24,733/.  7s.  9d. ;  and  by  the  grants  paid,  by 
charge  and  disbursements,  ike.  amounts  to 
the  same  sum.  A  most  munificent  sub¬ 
scription  was  made  by  the  company,  amount¬ 
ing  to  upwards  of  2000/. 

Jime  9.  The  first  stone  of  a  handsome 
building  in  the  Gothic  style,  for  the  Paro¬ 
chial  Schools  at  Chelsea,  was  laid  tliis  day 
by  the  Rev.  Gerald  Valerian  Wellesley,  D.D» 
Rector,  in  the  presence  of  Thomas  Biyan, 
Esq.  Treasurer,  the  Rev’ds  H.  Blunt,  W. 
Butler,  H.  Owen,  and  C.  Davies,  and  at  least 
4000  spectators.  Dr.  Wellesley  addressed 
the  spectators  in  an  elegant  and  appropriate 
speech,  stating  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  his  parishioners,  and  enforcing 
the  necessity  of  a  correspondent  increase  in 
the  support  of  the  Schools.  ’Hie  cereifiouy 
taking  place  on  the  anniversary  of  the  victory 
ofWaterloo,  gained  by  his  illustrious  brother, 
the  Doctor  delicately  adverted  to  the  glories 
of  his  countrymen i  and  batle  his  auditors 
rejoice  with  gratitude  for  the  tranquilliU 
which  valour  unparalleled  had  secureef.  He 
concluded  by  imploring  the  Divine  blessing 
on  their  present  undertaking. 


THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

Netv  Pieces. 

CovENT  Garden. 

May  27.  A  Comedy,  in  three  acts,  en¬ 
titled  Charles  the  Second^  or  the  Merry  Mo¬ 
narch.  It  was  well  received. 

June  16.  A  Farce,  called  My  ouat  Many 
the  chief  incident  of  which  was  copied  from 
the  Lying  Valet.  It  was  a  miserable  produc¬ 
tion,  and  received  the  contempt  it  merited. 

Haymarket  Theatre. 

June  14.  A  new  Prelude,  called  Come  if 
you  Can.  Being  a  very  meagre  production, 
it  was  justly  condemned. 

King’s  Theatre. 

June  15.  A  Ballet,  entitled  Le  Page  In¬ 
constant.  It  was  full  of  amorous  bustle,  and 
excited  considerable  aj)probation.  'The  de¬ 
corations  and  scenic  effect  were  admirable. 

PRO- 
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Gazette  Promotions, 

Cwrllnn  Unuse,  Dec.  4.  'J'lie  King  was 
tills  day  ))leased  to  confer  the  honour  of 
Knighthood  upon  Lieut. -col,  Janies  Henry 
Reynett,  Knight  Commander  of  the  Royal 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order,  Military  Se¬ 
cretary  and  Equerry  to  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  Colonel  upon 
the  Continent  of  Europe. 

UhT-oJJlce,  March  22.  The  40th  reg. 
of  Foot  to  bear  on  its  colours  and  appoint¬ 
ments  the  words  “  Monte  Video,”  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  distinguished  gallantry 
displayed  by  the  Corps  at  the  siege  and  cap¬ 
ture  of  that  town  in  Jan.  and  Feb.  1807. 

JVar-oJfice,  May  14.  The  40th  Foot  to 
bear  on  its  colours  and  appointments  the 
words  “  Roleia,”  “  Vhniera,”  “  Talavera,” 

Badajos,”  Salamanca,”  Vittoria,” 

Pyrennees,”  “  Nivelle,^’  Orthes,” 
“Toulouse,”  in  commemoration  of  the 
distinguished  conduct  of  the  Regiment  at 
the  Battle  of  Roleia,  on  Aug.  17,  1808  ; 
at  Vimiera,  Aug.  21,  1808;  at  Talavera, 
July  27  and  28,  1809;  at  Badajoz,  March 
1812;  at  Salamanca,  July  22,  1812;  at 
Vittoria,  June  21,  1813;  at  the  Pyrenees, 
July  1813;  at  INivelle,  Nov.  10,  1813;  at 
Orthes,  Feb.  27,  1814  ;  and  in  the  attack  of 
the  position  covering  Toulouse,  on  April  10, 
1814. 

May  14.  2d  reg.  Life  Guards,  Capt. 
Lord  G.  Bentinck  to  be  Capt. — 29th  Foot, 
Capt,  R.  Stannus  to  be  Major. — 36th  ditto, 
Lieut.-col.  G,  Hewett  to  be  Lieut.-col. — 
44th  ditto.  Brevet  Maj.  A.  Brugh  to  be  Maj. 

May  17.  Memorandum. — The  name  of 
Ensign  William  Battler,  on  the  half- pay  of 
the  35th  reg.  of  Foot,  is  erased  from  the 
Half-pay  List  of  the  Army. 

8th  reg.  Light  Dragoons,  Brevet  Major 
G.  Brown  to  be  Major. — 14th  reg.  of  Foot, 
Brevet  Lieut.-col,  J.  Gvraplrell  to  be  Major. 
— ^Unattached,  Major  Sir  H.  Floyd,  bart.  to 
be  Lieut.-col.  of  Infantry. 

Doicning-street,  May  22.  Lieut.-col.  J. 
Ready  to  be  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Prince 
Edward’s  Island. 

fVhUehall,  June  2.  George,  Earl  of 
Morton,  K.  T.  to  be  Lieutenant  and  Sheriff 
Principal  of  the  Shire  of  Mid-Lothian,  vice 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  dec. 

John  William  Robert,  Marquis  of  Lo¬ 
thian,  to  be  Lieutenant  and  Sheriff  Princi- 
1  of  the  Shire  of  Roxburgh,  vice  William, 
arquis  of  Lothian,  dec. 

Colonial-office,  June  8.  Lieut.-col.  Sir 
j  T,  Reaiie,  C.  B.  to  be  Agent  and  Consul- 
[  General  at  Tunis. 

j  June  9.  Sir  J.  Oswald  invested  with  the 
Order  of  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath, 
in  the  room  of  tiie  late  Sir  T.  Maitland. 


War-offjice,  June  11.  1st  reg.  Dragoons, 
Major  James  Delancey  to  be  Major.— 1  at 
or  Grenadier  reg.  Foot  Guards,  Lieut,  col. 
Rob.  Ellison  from  the  half  pay  to  l>e  Capt. 
and  Lieut.-col. — 96‘th  Foot,  Major  Henry 
White  from  half  pay  24th  Foot,  to  be  Ma¬ 
jor,  nice  Thos.  Samuel  Nicolls. 

Brevet. — Capt.  John  Bowen  Colthurst, 
97th  Foot,  to  be  Major  in  the  Army.  , 

JVhitehall,  June  15.  Lord  Marcus  Flill 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  Legation  at  Tus¬ 
cany  ;  and  C.  T.  Barnard,  esq.  appointed  to 
the  like  office  at  the  Court  of  Saxony. 

JVar-offlce,  June  18.  18th  Foot,  Brevet 
Lieut.-col.  G.  Gorrequer  to  be  Major. —  Ist 
West  India  reg.  Lieut.-col.  F.  F.  Browne  to 
be  Lieut. -colonel. 

H  on,  Marraaduke  Dawney,  of  Wykeham 
Abbey,  Yorkshire,  third  son  of  John  Vise. 
Downe,  to  take  the  surname,  and  bear  the 
arms  of  Langley  only,  in  compliance  with 
the  will  of  R.  Langley,  late  of  Wykelram 
Abbey  aforesaid,  esq. 

T.  James  Birch,  of  Ravenfield  Park, 
Yorkshire,  esq.  late  Lieut, -colonel  of  Life 
Guards,  only  son  of  T.  Birch,  late  ofTliorpe 
Hall,  CO.  Lincoln,  esq.  and  grandson  of  Jas. 
Birch,  esq.  by  Margaret,  eldest  dau.  and  co¬ 
heir  of  Rev.  T,  Bosville,  Rector  of  Ufford, 
co.  Northampton,  to  assume  the  surname 
of  Bosville  only. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Blomfield,  D.  D.  to  be  Bp.  of 
Chester,  vice  Dr.  Law,  Bp.  of  Bath  and 
Wells. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Somers  Cocks,  M.  A. 
a  Prebendary  of  Hereford, 

Rev.  Mr.  Vansittart,  Prebendary  of  Carlisle, 
vice  Bp.  Law. 

Rev.  Edw.  Fane,  M.A.  a  Prebendary  of  Sa¬ 
lisbury,  vice  Bp.  Carr. 

Rev,  C.  Benson,  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields  R. 
Middlesex. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sherlock  Cacey,  Peter  Javy  R. 
Devon. 

Rev.  Augustus  Campbell,  Child  wall  V.  Lan¬ 
cashire. 

Rev.  James  Donne,  jun.  M.A.  St.  Paul’s  V, 
Bedford. 

Rev.  Chas.  Drury,  M.  A.  second  portion  of 
Pontesbury  R.  Salop. 

Rev.  Dr.  French,  Master  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge,  Creetingham  V.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Gilly,  one  of  the  Preachers  to 
the  Philanthropic  Socle^,  London. 

Rev.  Henry  Gipps,  B.  C.  L.  St.  Peter’s  V- 
and  St.  Owen’s  R.  Hereford. 

Rev.  T.  S.  Gossett,  Old  Windsor  V. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Grant,  Butlerlagh  R.  Devon. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Liddell,  Kenaldkirk  R.  Yorksh. 

Rev. 
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Rflv.  Cornellui  Pitt,  Hasleton  R.  witU  Ea- 
-worth  Chap.  co.  Gloucester. 

Rev.  Alex.  Stewart  to  the  Church  and 
Parish  of  Cromarty. 

Rev.  Robt.  Tredcroft,  West  Itchnor  R. 

Rev.  Hen.  Michael  Wa-ner,  Brighton  V. 
Sussex. 

Rev.  W.  E.  L.  Faulkner,  Domestic  Chap¬ 
lain  to  Duke  of  Sussex. 

Distensation. 

Rev,  J.  S.  Hewett,  D.  D.  to  hold  Ew- 
hurst  R.  with  Rotherhithe  R.  Surrey. 

Civil  Promotions. 

The  University  of  Halle  has  conferred  on 
Rev.  S.  l^e,  Professor  of  Arabic  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  the  degree  of  D.D. 


Rev.  D.  G.  Wait,  Rector  of  Blagdon,  So¬ 
merset,  a<lmitted  D,  C.  L.  Grand  Com" 
])ounder. 

Rev.  W.  Hart  Coleridge,  Bp.  of  Barba- 
does;  Rev.  Michael  De  Courcy,  Rev.  J. 
Stedham,  and  Rev.  T.  Morgan,  admitted 
Doctors  in  Divinity. 

Rev.  J.  Buckland,  Head  Master  of  Upping¬ 
ham  School,  Rutland,  vice  Rol>erts,  res. 
Rev.  W.  K.  Hett,  Master  of  Heighingtou 
School,  near  Lincoln. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Cornish,  Head  Master  of  Otteiy 
Free  Grammar  School,  Devon. 

Members  returned  to  Parliament. 
Northallerton. — Marcus  Beresford,  es(j.  of 
21st  Foot,  vice  Peirse,  dec. 

Okehampton. — W.  H.  Trant,  of  Portland- 
place,  esq.  vice  Lord  Dunally. 


BIRTHS. 


Lately,  At  Westwood,  near  Southamp¬ 
ton,  the  wife  of  Rear-adm.  Otway,  a  son. — 
In  -Chapel-street,  Grosvenor-square,  Hon. 
Mrs.  C.  Boulton,  a  son. — At  Radway,  co. 
Warwick,  the  wife  of  Lieut.-col.  Miller, 
C.  B.  a  dan.— In  Wimpole-street,  Lady  B. 
Cooke,  a  dau. — At  Calcutta,  the  lady  of  Dr. 
Heber,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  a  son. 

April  24.  At  Margate,  the  wife  of  Josh. 
Waddington,  esq.  a  son. 

May  8.  At  his  Lordship’s  seat,  Seri  by, 
Nottinghamshire,  the  Viscountess  Galway, 
^  50U. — 1 1.  At  Braumont  Rectory,  the  wife 
of  Rev.  H.  Hutton,  jun.  a  dau. — 13.  At 


Ibornden,  the  wife  of  C.  Tyldcn  Pattenson, 
esq.  a  son.— 20.  The  lady  of  Major-gen. 
Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  a  dau. — 22.  At  Brant- 
inghamthorpe,  the  wife  of  Rev.  E.  W.  Bar¬ 
nard,  a  dau. — 23.  At  Howden,  the  wife  of 
R.  A.  Worsop,  esq.  a  dau. — 24.  At  Pradoe, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  a  son. 

June  8.  At  Wing  Rectory,  Rutland,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  R.  Rocke,  a  son.-* — 0.  At  Mr. 
Justice  Park’s,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Jas,  Allan 
Park,  a  dau. — 1 0.  In  Seijeant’s-inn,  the  wift 
of  W.  Elias  Taunton,  esq.  a  dau. — 1  5.  Mrs. 
T.  Boys,  of  Ludgate-hill,  a  dau. — Wife  of  Dr. 
Seymour,  of  George-st.  Hanover-sq.  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Lately.  Rev.  James  Slade,  Vicar  of  Bol¬ 
ton,  and  Prebendary  of  Chester,  to  Mary, 

dau.  of  late  E.  Bolleroy,  esq.  of  Bolton. - 

Rev.  R.  A.  St.  Leger,  of  Star  Cross,^  near 
Exeter,  to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  Sir  J.  Frede¬ 
rick. - Rev.  R.  W.  Blackmore,  Cliaplain 

to  the  Russian  Company  at  Cronstadt,  to 
the  relict  of  J.  Heuhry,  esq.  of  Archangel, 
and  dau.  of  late  Admiral  Elliott."  At  Sa- 
rum.  Rev.  Henry  Playsted  Jeston,  son  of 
Rev.  H.  Jeston,  Rector  of  Avon  Dassett,  to 
Elizabeth  Purvis,  dau.  of  late  W.  Eyre,  esq. 

of  New-house,  Wilts. - ^Rev.  H.  Walter 

to  Emily -Anne,  dau.  of  late  W.  Baker,  esq. 

of  Bayfordbury. - Sir  Francis  Vincent, 

hart,  to  the  dau.  of  Hon.  Mrs.  Herbert,  of 
G  rosvenor-street. 

March  4.  Frederick  I^ock,  esq.  son  of 
Rear-adm.  Lock,  to  Mary-Fielder,  only  dau. 
of  Edw.  Grose  Smith,  esq. 

May  \9,.  -  At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-sq. 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter  to  Isabella,  dau.  of 

W.  S.  Poyntz,  esq.  of  Cowdray,  Sussex. - 

17.  At  St.  Pancras,  Capt.  Caulfeild,  eldest 
son  of  Col.  Caulfeild,  of  Benown,  Ireland, 
to  Anne  Lovell,  dau.  of  Jas.  Bury,  esq.  of 
St,  Leonard’s  Nazing,  Essex. - 31.  At 


Walcot  Church,  Bath,  Capt.  Rob.  Hunter 
Brown,  formerly  Commander  of  die  Dorset^ 
shire  East  Indiaman,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  late 
Caleb  Blanchard,  esq.  of  London,  merchant. 

June  1 .  At  Paris,  Prince  Polignac,  Am¬ 
bassador  from  the  Court  of  France  to  this 
country,  to  Madame  le  Marquise  de  Choi- 
seul,  sister  to  the  present  Lord  Rancliffc. 
The  marriage  ceremony  was  jierfonned  in 
great  state,  and  the  bride  was  presented  in 

form  at  the  Tuilleries. - 9.  At  Rognt^, 

Sussex,  Mr.  Ingram,  surgeon,  of  Dorset" 
street,  Portman-square,  to  Louisa-Sarah, 
dau.  of  late  F.  Gardner,  esq.  of  the  same 

place. - 12.  At  Newington,  Surrey,  Mr. 

Greenway  Robins,  of  Walworth,  to  Corde¬ 
lia,  dau.  of  G.  Ware,  esq.  of  Southwark. 

- 16'.  Rev.  Joseph  Hewlett,  of  Pejipard, 

near  Henley,  to  Charlotte-Eli/.abeth,  dau.  of 

Mr.  Hewlett. - 17.  At  Newington,  Al- 

mon  Hill,  esq.  of  Forest  Ixidge,  Layton,  to 

Mary,  dau.  of  Thos.  Halford,  esq. - At  St. 

George’s,  Bloomsbury,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  Bayiy, 
Vicar  of  St.  Merin,  in  Cornwall,  and  Rect(»r 
of  Chiltbome  Dorncr,  Somerset,  to  Mary, 
dau.  of  Thomas  Valcutiuc  Cooke,  esq-. 
Hertford-street,  May-fair. 
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OBITUARY. 


Loro  Bvron. 

The  Lite  Lord  Byron,  wlu)5e  death 
we  noticed  in  our  last,  p.  478,  was  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  John  By¬ 
ron  (grandson  of  Wm.  4th  Lord  Byron) 
by  his  second  wife  Catharine  Gordon 
(lineally  descended  from  the  Earl  of 
Huntley,  and  the  Princess  Jane,  dau. 
of  James  If.  of  Scotlaiid),  and  was  born 
about  30  miles  from  Aberdeen,  Jan.  22, 
1788.  His  father  died  at  Valenciennes 
Soon  after  the  birth  of  the  late  Peer, 
Aug,  2,  1791*  leaving  his  widow  in  no 
very  flourishing  circumstances.  Her 
conduct,  however,  was  most  exemplary, 
and  if  his  Lordship  intended  to  depict 
his  mother  as  Donna  Inez,  in  his  “Don 
Juan,”  as  has  been  said  by  one  of  our 
contemporaries,  and,  indeed,  generally 
understood,  it  appears  to  us  that  he  has 
dealt  with  undue  severity  with  his  pa¬ 
rent.  In  Aberdeen  his  mother  lived  in 
almost  perfect  seclusion,  on  account  of 
the  great  deterioration  of  her  property 
by  the  extravagance  of  her  deceased 
husband  ;  for  her  high  spirit  would  not 
suffer  her  to  apply  to  his  family  for  the 
slightest  allowance,  although  her  own 
was  scanty  indeed.  She  kept  no  com¬ 
pany,  but  was  regarded  and  esteenied 
by  all  who  knew  her,  and  her  amiable 
disposition  and  manners  were  particu¬ 
larly  shown  towards  all  those  whom  she 
thought  fit  to  associate  in  reading  or  in 
sports  with  her  son.  He  was,  indeed, 
her  darling  child,  for  when  he  only 
went  out  for  an  ordinary  walk,  she 
would  entreat  him,  with  the  tear 
glistening  in  her  eye,  to  take  care  of 
himself,  as  “  she  had  nothing  on  earth 
hut  hiju  to  live  for;”  a  circumstance 
not  at  all  pleasing  to  his  adventurous 
spirit  ;  the  more  especially  as  some  of 
bis  companions,  who  witnessed  the  af¬ 
fectionate  scene,  would,  at  school,  or  at 
their  sports,  make  light  of  it,  and  ridi¬ 
cule  him  about  it. 

George  Byron  Gordon  was  the  appel¬ 
lation  by  which  he  was  known  to  l»is 
schoolfellows  in  Aberdeen,  and  if  any  of 
them  by  accident  or  design  reversed  the 
latler  words,  he  was  very  indignant  at 
it,  on  account  of  the  neglect  with  which 
his  father’s  family  had  all  along  treated 
bis  mother. 

At  the  age  of  seven  years  his  Lord- 
ship,  whose  previous  instruction  in  the 
English  language  had  been  his  mother’s 
sole  task,  was  sent  to  the  Grammar 
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School  at  Aberdeen,  where  he  continued 
till  his  removal  to  Harrow,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  intervals  of  absence, 
winch  were  deemed  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  his  health,  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  removal  to  the  Highlands  of 
Aberdeenshire,  his  constitution  being 
always  (while  a  boy)  uncommonly  de¬ 
licate,  his  mind  painfully  sensitive,  but 
his  heart  transcendantly  warm  arid  kind. 
Here  it  was  he  delighted  in  “  the  moun¬ 
tain  and  the  flood,’’  and  here  it  w'as 
that  he  imbibed  that  sj)jrit  of  freedom, 
and  that  love  for  “  the  land  of  his  Scot¬ 
tish  sires,’’  which  nothing  could  tear 
Irom  his  heart.  Here  it  was  that  he 
felt  himself  without  restraint,  even  in 
dress  ;  and  on  his  return  to  school, 
which,  by  the  bye,  he  always  did  with 
the  utmost  willingness,  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  his  mother  could 
induce  him  to  quit  the  kilt  and  the 
plaid,  in  compliance  with  the  manners 
of  the  town  ;  but  the  bonnet  he  would 
never  leave  off,  until  it  could  be  no 
longer  worn. 

At  school  his  progress  never  was 
so  distinguished  above  that  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  run  of  his  class-fellows,  as  after 
occasional  intervals  of  absence,  when 
he  would,  in  a  few  days,  run  through 
(and  well  too)  exercises,  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  school  routine,  had  taken  weeks 
to  accomplish.  But  vvhen  he  had  over¬ 
taken  the  rest  of  the  class,  he  content¬ 
ed  himself  with  being  considered  a  to¬ 
lerable  scholar,  without  making  any 
violent  exertion  to  be  pladed  at  the  head 
of  the  first  form.  It  was  out  of  schoPl 
that  he  asj)ired  to  be  the  leader  of  every 
thing.  In  all  the  boyish  sports  and 
amusements  he  would  be  first,  if  pos¬ 
sible.  For  this  he  was  eminently  cal¬ 
culated.  Candid,  sincere ;  a  lover  of 
stern  and  inflexible  truth;  quick,  en¬ 
terprising,  and  daring,  his  mind  was 
capable  of  overcoming  those  impedi¬ 
ments  which  Nature  had  brown  in  his 
way,  by  making  his  constitution  and 
body  weak,  and  by  a  mal-formation 
of  one  of  his  feet.  Nevertheless,  no  boy 
could  outstrip  him  iii  the  race,  or  iu 
swimming.  Even  at  that  early  period 
(from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age)  all  his 
sports  were  of  a  manly  character  j  fish¬ 
ing,  shooting,  swimming,  and  managing 
a  horse,  or  steering  and  trimming  the. 
sails  of  a  boat,  constituted  his  chief  de¬ 
lights  ;  and  to  the  superficial  observer 
seemed  his  sole  occupation. 


On 
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On  ihe  death  of  hi<}  g^reat  uncle  Wil¬ 
liam,  r)th  Lord  Byron,  May  19,  1798,  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  ;  beina:  then  only 
ten  years  of  Towanls  the  close  of 

this  year  he  was  removed  to  Marrow, 
bpeaking  of  his  studies  there,  his  Lurd- 
shi)>  says,  in  a  note  t.o  the  fourth  Caitto 
of  Childe  Harold,  “  In  some  parts  of  the 
Contitieiit,  young  persons  are  taught 
from  mere  common  authors,  and  do  not 
read  the  best  Classics  till  their  matu¬ 
rity.  I  certainly  tio  not  sjieak  on  this 
point  from  any  pitiue  or  aversion  to¬ 
wards  the  plan  of  my  education.  I  was 
not  a  slow  though  an  idle  boy;  and  1 
believe  no  one  could  be  more  attached 
to  Harrow  than  I  have  always  been,  and 
with  reason  : — a  part  of  the  time  passed 
there  was  the  happiest  of  my  life;  and 
my  preceptor  (the  Rev.  Dr,  Josejdi 
Drury)  was  the  best  and  worthiest  friend 
I  ever  possessed,  whose  warnings  I  have 
remembered  but  loo  well,  but  too  late 
when  I  have  erred,”  &c. 

At  the  age  of  little  more  than  six¬ 
teen,  he  removed  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  be  became  a  student 
of  Trinity  College. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  left  the 
University  for  Newstead  Abbey,  and 
the  same  year  gave  to  the  world  his 
“  Hours  of  Idleness,”  1807.  (see  vol. 
Lxxvii.  p.  1217). 

In  his  ac]uatic  exercises  near  New'- 
Etead  Abbey,  he  had  seldom  any  other 
companion  than  a  large  Newfoundland 
dog,  to  try  whose  sagacity  and  fidelity 
he  would  sometimes  fall  out  of  the  boat, 
as  if  by  accident,  when  the  dog  would 
seize  him  and  drag  him  ashere.  C)ii 
losing  this  dog,  in  the  autumn  of  1808, 
his  Lordship  caused  a  monument  to  be 
erected,  commemorative  of  its  attach¬ 
ment,  with  an  inscription.,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  lines  : 

“Ye  who,  perchance, behold thissimple  urn. 
Pass  on — it  honours  none  you  wish  to  mourn  ! 
To  mark  afriend’s  remains  these  stones  arise ; 

I  never  knew  but  one,  and  here  he  lies. 

On  arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood. 
Lord  Byron  embarked  at  Faimoutb  for 
Lisbon,’  and  from  thence  proceeded 
across  the  Peninsula  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  in  company  with  J.  C.  Ilobhouse, 
esq.  M.P.  In  1809  Mr.  Hobhouse  pub¬ 
lished  “  Imitations  and  Translations,” 
&c.  several  beautiful  pieces  of  which 
were  written  by  Lord  Byron.  Tbe  same 
year  Lord  Byron  produced  his  “English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,”  a  sati¬ 
rical  poem.  This  production  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  rough  treatment  he  met 
from  tbe  Criticks  on  the  publication  of 
his  “  Hours  of  Idleness.”  It  evinced  a 
spirit  not  to  be  repressed,  and  talents 


that  excited  greater  expectations.  Tbe 
travels  of  his  Lordship  are  described  in 
the  notes  to  his  “  (JhiUle  llandJ.”  Jt 
is  somewhat  singular  that  his  Lordship 
siiould  have  then  had  a  narrow  escape 
from  a  lever  in  the  vicinity  of  the  place 
where  be  has  just  ended  his  life; 

“When,  in  1810,”  he  says,  “after 
the  departure  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  for  England,  I  was  seized  with 
a  severe  fever  in  the  Morea  ;  tliese  men 
(Albanians)  saved  my  life,  by  frighten¬ 
ing  away  my  physician,  whose  throat 
they  threatened  to  cut,  if  I  was  not 
cured  within  a  given  time.  To  this  con¬ 
solatory  assurance  of  posthumous  retri¬ 
bution,  and  a  resolute  refusal  of  Dr. 
Romanelli’s  prescriptions,  1  attribute 
my  recovery.  I  bad  left  my  last  re¬ 
maining  English  servatit  at  Athens  ; 
my  dragoman  or  interpreter  was  as  ill 
as  myself,  and  my  poor  Arnaouls  tiursed 
me  with  an  attention  which  would  have 
done  honour  to  civilization.” 

While  the  .Salsette  frigate,  in  which 
Lord  Byron  was  a  jiassenger  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  lay  in  the  Dardanelles,  a 
discourse  arose  among  some  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  respecting  the  practicability  of 
swimming  across  the  Hellespont.  Lord 
Byron  aitd  Lieut,  Ekenhead  agreed  to 
make  the  trial  —  they  accordingly  at- 
t4mpted  this  enterprise  on  the  3d  of 
May,  1810.  Tbe  following  is  the  ac¬ 
count  given  of  it  by  his  Lordship: 

“  The  whole  distance  from  Abydos, 
the  place  whence  we  started,  to  our 
landiiig  at  Sestos  on  the  other  side,  in¬ 
cluding  the  length  we  were  carried  by 
the  current,  was  computed  by  those  on 
board  the  frigate  at  upwards  of  four 
English  miles  ;  though  the  actual 
breadth  is  barely  one.  The  rapidity 
of  the  current  is  such,  that  no,  boat 
can  row  directly  across  ;  and  it  may  in 
some  measure  be  estimated,  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  whole  distance 
being  accomplished  by  one  of  the  par¬ 
ties  in  an  hour  and  five,  and  by  tbe 
other,  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  The 
water  was  extremely  cold,  from  the 
melting  of  the  mountain  snows.  About 
three  weeks  before,  we  bad  made  an 
attempt  ;  but  having  ridden  all  the  way 
from  the  Troad  the  same  morning,  and 
the  water  being  of  an  icy  chillness,  we 
found  it  necessary  to  postpone  the  com¬ 
pletion  till  the  frigate  anchored  below 
the  castles,  when  we  swam  the  Straits, 
as  just  stated,  entering  a  considerable 
way  above  the  European,  and  landing 
below  the  Asiatic,  fort.  Chevalier  says 
that  a  young  Jew  swam  tbe  same  dis¬ 
tance  for  his  mist  ress  ;  and  Olivier  men¬ 
tions  its  having  been  done  by  a  Ne.apo- 
litan  j  but  our  Consul  at  Tarragona 
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i'pmetiihPiY'fi  neither  of  those  circum¬ 
stances,  and  tried  to  dissuade  ns  from 
the  attempt.  A  iitiinber  of  tlie  Sal- 
sette’s  crew  were  known  to  have  ac¬ 
complished  a  {greater  distance;  and  the 
only  thin^  that  siirprised  me  was,  tli.at 
as  doubts  had  been  erttertained  of  the 
truth  of  Leander’s  story,  tio  traveller 
had  ever  endeavoured  to  ascertain  its 
pra<*ticability.” 

This  notable  adventure  was,  however, 
followed  hy  a  lit  of  the  ague. 

He  returned  to  lingland  in  1811,  af¬ 
ter  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years, 
and  the  two  first  Cantos  of  “Childe 
Harold’s  Pilgjrimaje,”  (see  vol.  LXXXii. 
}.  p.448)  made  their  appearance  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1812.  To  this  poem  in  succes¬ 
sion,  followed  the  “  Giaour,’*  and  the 
“  Bride  of  Abydos,”  (see  vol.  i.xxxiv.  i. 
51)  two  Turkish  stories,  and  while  the 
world  was  yet  divided  it»  opinion  as  to 
which  of  these  three  pieces  the  palm 
was  due,  he  produced  his  beautiful 
poems  of  the  “  (Jorsair”  and  “  Lara.” 

In  1812  his  Lordship  disposed  of  New- 
stead  Abbey,  which  he  has  commemo¬ 
rated  in  one  of  liis  early  compositions, 
for  about  150,000/.;  and  in  1814  betook 
possessirm  of  it  a^ain  through  a  condi¬ 
tion  not  beii»g  fulfilled. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1815,  his  Lord- 
ship  married,  at  ?eaham,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  Anne-Isabella,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Raljdi  .Millhank  Noel,  Baro¬ 
net,  and  on  the  10th  of  Dec.  of  the 
same  year,  his  f^ady  brought  him  a 
daughter.  V/ithiii  a  few  weeks,  how¬ 
ever,  after  that  event  a  separatroti  took 
place,  for  which  various  causes  liave 
been  stated.  'J'his  difference  excited  a 
strong  sensation  at  the  time.  His 
Lordship,  while  the  public  anxiety  as 
to  the  course  be  would  adopt  was  at 
its  height,  suddenly  left  the  kingdom 
with  the  resolution  never  to  return. 

He  crossed  over  to  France,  through 
which  he  passed  rapidly  to  Brussels, 
taking  in  his  way  a  survey  of  the  field 
of  Waterloo.  He  proceeded  to  Coh- 
lentz,  and  thence  up  the  Rhine  as  far 
as  Basle.  After  visiting  sonte  of  the 
most  remarkable  scenes  in  Switzerland, 
lie  proceeded  to  the  North  ol  Italy.  He 
Took  up  his  abode  for  some  time  at 
Venice,  where  he  was  joined  by  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  who  accompanied  him  in 
an  excursion  to'  Rome,  where  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  “  Childe  Harold.” 

At  Venice,  Lord  Byron  avoided  as 
much  as  possible  all  intercourse  with 
his  countrymen.  He  cjuitted  that  city, 
and  took  ttp  his  residence  in  other  parts 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  in  Italy, 
which  he  rpiitted  for  Tuscany.  He  was 
joined  hy  the  late  Mr.  Shelley  (>)ee  vol. 


XCM.  ii.383.)  and  afterwards  by  Air.  Leigli 
Hunt  ;  and  they  jointly  produced  a  peri¬ 
odical  entitled  “The  Liberal,”  a  work 
now  defunct.  (See  vol.  xcii.  ii.  p.  348). 

In  181.5  he  published  24  “  Hebrew 
Melodies,”  “  written  at  the  request  of 
the  author’s  friend,  the  Hon.  D.  Kin- 
naird,  for  a  selection  of  Hebrew  Me¬ 
lodies  and  they  were  also  published, 
with  the  Musick  arranged  by  Mr.  Bra- 
ham  and  Mr. Nathan.  (See  vol.  lxxxv.  i. 
p.  533.  ii.  p.  141).  The  following  year 
produced  his  “  Siege  of  Corinth,”  the 
third  Canto  of  “  Childe  Harold,”  and 
a  little  Collection  of  “  Poems,”  amongst 
which  is  the  “Farewell,”  inserted  in  vol, 
Lxxxvi.  i.  p.  357.  By  an  affidavit  made 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  appears  that 
Mr. Murray  had  paid  Lord  Byron  5,000/. 
for  the  copyright  of  various  I’oems, 
of  which  2,000/.  were  for  the  3d  Canto  - 
of  Childe  Harold,  and  for  “The  Pri¬ 
soner  of  Chillon, — A  Dream — and  Other 
Poems”  (see  vol.  lxxxvii.  i.  p. 41).  The 
“Childe  Harold”  consists  of  118  stan¬ 
zas,  wliich  were  paid  for  at  more  than 
10/.  a  stanza,  and  more  than  a  guinea 
a  line  !  I  In  the  European  Magazine  for 
1814  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  R.  C.  Dallas, 
in  answer  to  an  assertion  contained  in 
an  evening  paper,  that  Lord  Byron  re¬ 
ceived  and  pocketed  large  sums  for  his 
book,  who  states  “  that  Lord  Byron 
never  received  a  shilling  for  any  of  his 
works.  “  To  my  certain  ktiowledge,  the 
profits  of  the  ‘Satire’  wme  left  entirely 
to  the  publisher  of  it.  The  gift  of  the 
copyright  of  *  Childe  Harold’s  Pilgri¬ 
mage  ’  1  have  already  publicly  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  I  now  add  my  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  that  of  the  ‘  Corsair.’  With 
respect  to  his  two  other  Poems,  the 
‘  Giaotir’  and  the  ‘Bride  of  Abydos,' 
Air.  Murray  can  truly  attest  that  no  part 
of  the  sale  of  those  have  ever  touched 
his  Lordship’s  hands,  or  been  disposed 
of  for  his  own  use.”  By  the  affidavit 
noticed  above,  it  appears  that  Lord  By¬ 
ron  Aas  received  sums  of  money,  and 
those  very  considerable,  from  Mr.  Murray, 
for  his  productions;  but  “  neither  rank 
nor  fortune,”  says  Mr.  Dallas,  “seems 
to  me  to  place  any  man  above  this  ;  for 
what  difference  does  it  make  in  honour 
and  noble  feelings,  whether  a  cojiyright 
be  bestowed,  or  its  value  employed  in 
beneficent  j)urpose6  ?” 

'I’he  publication  of  his  “  Siege  of  Co¬ 
rinth,”  &c.  was  inferior  to  all  his  for¬ 
mer  productions,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
following  critique.  “  Having  once  gain¬ 
ed  the  title  of  fortune,  he  may  have  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  Jnveni  portam — sj)es  et  fortu- 
na,  valete,’ — but  let  him  ‘  take  heed  lest 
he  fall his  laurels,  like  those  of  the  sol¬ 
dier,  or  the  actor,  may  not  for  ever 
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bloom.  A  well -fought  and  «ucces6fnl 
rnterprize  may  to  day  entwine  them 
hncuriantly  on  their  brows,  but  the  less 
fortunate  attempt  of  to-morrow  soil 
them  with  disgrace.  VVe  look  with  re¬ 
gret  on  those  scenes  of  our  childhood 
which  nature  and  art  had  united  in  em¬ 
bellishing,  if  the  hand  of  assiduity  has 
in  latter  days  neglected  their  culture  j 
and  though  some  of  the  w'ell-known 
haunts,  and  many  of  their  flowers  may 
still  mark  the  spot,  they  are  the  less 
valued,  if  among  them  are  found  the 
tares  of  bad  culture,  and  the  weeds  of 
Carelessness."  The  justice  of  applying 
this  remark  to  Lord  Byron’s  later  ])ro“ 
ductlons,  will  be  acknowledged  by  even 
every  devoted  friend  to  his  muse. 

In  1817  he  published  “  Manfred,  a 
Dramatic  Poem,”  and  “The  Lament 
of  Tasso."  The  former  of  these  pieces 
exhibit  “  palpable  indications  of  faded 
faculty,”  and  is  decidedly  one  of  the 
wildest  and  worst  of  its  author’s  ;  while 
the  latter  is  highly  creditable  to  his 
talents.  (See  vol.  lxxxvii.  ii.  pp.  45, 
150). 

About  1818  Lord  Byron  resided  at 
Abydos  for  some  time;  from  whence 
he  went  to  Tenedos ;  where  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  be  wrote  “  The  Bride  of  Ahy- 
dos.”  His  house  stood  facing  the  Hel¬ 
lespont,  and  had  a  full  view  of  the  en- 
t  ranee  to  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  cas¬ 
tles  and  shores  of  the  Dardanelles.  He 
embarked  in  his  felucca  from  Tenedos 
to  the  Island  of  Scio,  where  his  land¬ 
ing  was  hailed  with  joy  hy  the  natives  : 
he  had  before  been  there,  and  was  well 
known.  He  took  np  his  residence  in 
a  small  cottage  on  the  top  of  the  high 
mountain  of  Sopriano;  and  during  the 
three  months  which  he  resided  n])on 
this  island,  never  once  entered  tlie  ca¬ 
pital,  but  visited  every  classical  scene, 
frequently  sleeping  at  the  peasant’s 
cottages,  where  he  was  sure  to  be  well 
received  on  account  of  his  liberality  j 
many  instances  of  which  might  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Lord  Byron’s  departure  from 
Scio  was  marked  by  much  regret  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks,  to  whom  he  had 
been  a  sincere  friend.  His  felucca  ar¬ 
rived  at  Point  Sombro,  where  he  was 
received  by  a  salute  of  /our  guns,  which 
he  returned  by  eight  as  he  left  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Scio,  and  made  to  Miiylene. 
Lord  Byron  never  visited  any  island 
upon  which  he  did  not  leave  some 
marks  of  his  goodness.  To  the  Greek 
Church  at  Mitylene  he  gave  40/. ;  to  the 
Hospital  60/. ;  ami  in  private  charity  con¬ 
siderably  more.  P'rom  Mitylene  be  went 
to  Cog,  where  he  was  attacked  with  a 
painful  disorder,  from  which  he  gr.adu- 
ally  recovered,  and  departed  to  Athens, 


of  the  scenes  of  “  Cbilde  Harold. 

In  1818  was  published  Beppo,  a 
Venetian  Story.”  It  wanders  on  from 
digression  to  digression  ;  occasionally 
pointed  or  even  sour  and  satiric,  but 
chiefly  in  the  listless  style  in  which  verse  is 
alloweil  to  fashion  sentiment,  when  the 
writer  has  thrown  the  reins  on  the  neck 
of  imagination.  (See  vol.  Lxxxviii,  ii. 
p.  144.) 

In  1819  he  published  “  Mazeppa,  a 
Poem,”  and  “Don  Juan;”  the  latter 
announced  and  published  in  a  very  mys¬ 
terious  manner,  no  bookseller’s  name 
being  affixed.  (See  vol.  lxxxix.  ii.  p.  43, 
152).  This  work  was  attacked  in  a 
pamphlet  intituled,  “  Remarks  Critical 
and  Moral  on  the  talents  of  Lord  By¬ 
ron,  and  the  tendencies  of  *  Don  Juan.’ 
By  the  Author  of  ‘Hypocrisy,’  a  Sa¬ 
tire,”  (see  vol.  xc.  i.  p.  344).  In  1820 
was  published  his  “  Doge  of  Venice,” 
at  the  end  of  which  is  “The  Proplie- 
cies  of  Dante.” 

In  1821  Lord  Byron  entered  the  field 
with  the  Rev.  Wm.  Lisle  Bowles,  by 
jinblishing  a  letter  on  “Strictures  on 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  Pope,” 
which  was  answered  by  the  Rev.  Au¬ 
thor  (.see  vol.  XC!.  i.  p.  291,  534). 

In  this  year  he  published  “  Sarda- 
napalus,  a  Tragedy  the  “  Three  Fos- 
cari,  a  Tragedy;”  “Cain,  a  Mystery.” 
(See  vol.  xci.  ii.  537,  613,  and  vol.  xcn. 
i.  p.  60.)  The  subsequent  productions 
of  Lord  Byron  have  all  consisted  of  im¬ 
moral  and  infidel  sentiments.  His  “  Vi¬ 
sion  of  Judgment,”  a  parody  on  that  of 
Southey,  is  justly  censured  in  our  vol. 
xcir.  ii.  348.  In  1822  he  published 
“Werner,  a  Tragedy,”  founded  on  a 
German  tale.  His  “  Heavei!  and  Earth, 
a  Mystery,”  was  published  in  1823  (see 
vol  xciii.  i.  p.  43).  In  this  year  he  also 
added  six  Cantos  to  his  “Don  Juan,” 
which  have  since  received  an  increase 
of  three  more. 

His  patrimonial  estate  recei%'ed  lately 
a  large  increase  by  the  death  of  Lady 
Byron’s  mother ;  and  a  vahiable  coal 
mine,  said  to  be  worth  50,000/.  had 
been  discovered  on  his  Rochdale  estate 
before  he  left  England  ;  so  that  at  bis 
death  he  must  have  been  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  large  income. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  Lord  Byron,  who 
had  been  living  very  low,  exposed  him¬ 
self  in  a  violent  rain  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was  a  severe  cold,  and  he  was 
immediately  confmed  to  bis  bed.  The 
low  state  to  which  he  had  been  reduced 
by  his  abstinence,  and  probably  by  some 
of  the  remaining  elTects  of  previous  ill¬ 
ness,  from  which  he  hafl  recently  re¬ 
covered,  made  him  unwilling — at  least 
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he  rcfuse^i] — to  be  bled.  It  is  to  be  la¬ 
mented  that  no  one  was  near  his  Lord¬ 
ship  who  had  sufficient  influence  over 
his  mind,  or  who  was  himself  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to 
induce  him  to  submit  to  that  remedy, 
which,  in  all  human  probability,  would 
have  saved  a  life  so  valuable  to  Greece, 
'rhe  inflammatory  action,  unchecked, 
terminated  fatally  on  the  Iflth  of  April. 
The  friends  who  were  near  him  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  ifi  addition  to  Prince 
Mavrocordato,  were  Mr.  Parry,  who  had 
organized  the  artillery  and  engineer 
corps  for  the  Greeks  at  iVlissoiong:hi,  Mr. 
Bourke,  and  Count  Gamba.  The  let¬ 
ters  from  the  last-named  gentleman  first 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  Lord 
Sidney  Osborne,  who  forwarded  it  with 
the  kindest  attention  to  the  friends  of 
Lord  Byron  in  England,  and  proceeded 
from  Corfu  to  Zante,  to  make  whatever 
arrangements  might  be  necessary  re¬ 
specting  his  remains. 

Lord  Byron  had  succeeded,  his  friends 
are  informed,  in  stirring  up  among  the 
people  of  the  part  of  Greece  in  which 
he  had  resided,  ati  almost  inconceivable 
enthusiasm.  His  exertions  were  inces¬ 
sant  in  their  cause,  and  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  was  proportioned  to  them. 
His  influence  was  not  lessened  by  being 
employed  often  to  procure  humane,  even 
kind  treatment  towards  the  Turkish  cap¬ 
tives.  On  the  (lay  of  Lord  Byron’s  death, 
and  w’nen  he  appeared  in  imminent  dan¬ 
ger,  the  Prince  Mavrocordato  wrote  to 
his  Lordship's  friend  and  companion, 
Count  Gamba,  rerjuesting  that  a  Com¬ 
mittee  might  be  immediately  appointed 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
security  of  his  property;  in  consequence 
of  which,  four  Gentlemen  have  been  no¬ 
minated  to  act  until  other  arrangerrients 
can  be  made. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1824,  Prince 
Mavrocordato  addressed  a  letter  to  J. 
Bowring,  escp  Secretary  to  the  Greek 
Committ(?e,  informing  him  of  the  awful 
event. 

He  says,  “  Our  loss  is  irreparable,  and 
it  is  with  justice  that  we  abandon  our¬ 
selves  to  inconsolable  sorrow.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  difficult  circumstances  in 
which  I  an»  placed,  I  shall  attempt  to 
perform  my  duty  towards  this  great 
nian  :  the  eternal  gratitude  of  my  coun¬ 
try  will  perhaps  be  the  only  true  tri¬ 
bute  to  his  memory.  The  Deputies  will 
communicate  to  you  the  details  of  this 
melancholy  event,  on  which  the  grief 
which  1  fee!  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell 
longer.  You  will  excuse — you  will  jus¬ 
tify,  my  being  overwhelmed  with  sor¬ 
row.” 

I’he  following  is  a  translation  of  the 


Proclamation  which  was  issued  by  the 
Greek  Authorities  at  Missolonghi,  tp 
the  grief  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were 
thus  arrested  in  the  celebration  of  their 
Easter  festivities: 

“  Provisional  Government  of  Greece. 

The  present  days  of  festivity  are 
converted  into  days  of  bitter  lamenta¬ 
tion  for  all — Lorii  Byron  departed  this 
life  to-day,  about  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  in  consequence  of  a  rheuma¬ 
tic  inflammatory  fever,  which  had  last¬ 
ed  for  ten  days.  During  the  time  of 
his  illness  your  geiieral  anxiety  evinced 
the  profound  sorrow  that  pervaded  your 
hearts.  All  classes,  without  distinction 
of  sex  or  age,  oppressed  by  grief,  en¬ 
tirely  forgot  the  days  of  Easter.  The 
death  of  this  illustrious  personage  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  most  calamitous  event  for  all 
Greece,  and  still  more  lamentable  for 
this  city,  to  which  he  was  eminently 
partial,  of  which  he  became  a  citizen, 
and  of  the  dangers  of  which  he  was  de¬ 
termined  personally  to  partake  when 
circumstances  should  require  it.  His 
munificent  donations  to  this  community 
are  before  the  eyes  of  every  one,  and 
no  one  amongst  us  ever  ceased,  or  ever 
will  cease,  to  consider  him,  with  the 
purest  and  most  grateful  sentiments, 
our  benefactor.  Until  the  dispositions 
of  the  National  Government  regarding 
this  most  calamitous  event  be  known, 
by  virtue  of  the  Decree  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  No.  314,  of  date  the  13th  of  Oc¬ 
tober, 

**  If  is  ordained^ — 1.  To-morrow,  by 
sun-rise,  thirty-seven  minute  guns  shall 
be  fired  from  the  batteries  of  this  town, 
equal  to  the  number  of  years  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  personage. 

“  2.  All  public  offices,  including  all 
Courts  of  Justice,  shall  be  shut  for  three 
following  days. 

“3.  All  shops,  except  those  for  pro¬ 
visions  and  medicines,  shall  also  be  kept 
shut  ;  and  all  sorts  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  all  dances  customary  in  these 
days,  all  sorts  of  festivities  and  merri- 
nient  in  the  public  taverns,  and  every 
other  sort  of  jiublic  amusement,  shall 
cease  during  the  above-named  period. 

“  4.  A  general  mourning  shall  take 
place  for  twenty-one  days. 

”  5.  Funeral  ceremonies  shall  be  per¬ 
formed  in  all  the  churches. 

“A.  Mavrocordato. 

“  Giorgio  Praidi,  Secretary, 
Missolonghi,  \dth  April,  1824.” 

We  understand  that  at  Missolonghi 
the  grief  that  pervaded  the  inhabitants 
did  not  require  this  notification  from 
the  Government:  mourning  was  deep 
and  universal. 
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Thus  has  perished,  in  the  flower  of 
his  ajje,  in  the  noblest  of  causes,  one 
of  t’ne  greatest  Poets  England  ever  pro¬ 
duced.  ilis  death,  at  this  moment,  is, 
no  doubt,  a  severe  misfortune  to  the 
struggling  people  for  whotn  he  has  so 
generously  devoted  himself.  He  had 
virtues  and  he  had  failings ;  the  latter 
were  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of 
the  means  of  indulgence  which  were 
y)laced  within  Ins  reach  at  so  early  a 
period  of  his  life,  “thve  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,”  said  an  inspired 
writer,  and  certaiidy  it  may  be  saiil 
that  the  gift  of  riches  is  an  unfcrtu- 
nate  one  for  the  possessor.  The  aim 
which  meii,  who  are  not  born  to  wealth, 
have  constantly  before  them,  gives  a 
relish  to  existence  to  which  the  here¬ 
ditary  opulent  must  ever  be  strangers. 
Gratifications  of  every  kitul  soon  lose 
their  attraction ;  the  game  of  life  is 
played  without  interest ;  for  that  which 
can  be  obtained  without  effort  is  never 
highly  prized. 

It  is  fortunate  for  the  great  when 
they  can  escape  from  themselves  into 
some  pursuit,  which,  by  firing  their 
ambition,  gives  a  stimulus  to  their  ac¬ 
tive  powers. — VVe  rejoiced  to  see  Lord 
}»yron  engaged  in  a  cause  which  afforded 
such  motives  for  exertions,  and  we  an¬ 
ticipated  from  him  many  clays  of  glory  ; 
but  it  has  been  otherwise  decreed. 

In  every  publication  of  this  noble 
Bard,  the  same  delight  in  the  terrible 
pervades  ;  the  sante  dark  shades  of  cha¬ 
racter  are  constantly  delineated.  Bold 
imagery  and  beautiful  description  are 
to  be  found  in  every  ])age  ;  yet  the 
whole  corivey  but  a  transietU  pleasure, 
and  very  little  morality.  He  supplied 
the  corrupt  with  excuses  for  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  the  infidel  with  sneers  against 
religion.  Whether  Lord  Byron  was 
guilty  of  })lagiarism  has  been  a  matter 
of  cot»troversy.  Some  remarks  on  tliis 
point  may  be  seen  in  vol.  Lxxxvni.  i. 
])p.  121.389.  390.  It)  the  subseciucnt  vo¬ 
lumes  of  our  Magazine  will  l)e  fomul 
many  notices  of  Lord  Byron  and  his 
productions. 

The  following  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  Noble  Bard  is  said  to  be  written 
by  Sir  Waller  Scott. 

Amidst  the  general  calmness  of  the 
political  atmosphere,  we  have  been  stun¬ 
ned,  from  another  cjuarter,  by  one  of 
those  death  notes,  wliich  are  peeled  at 
intervals,  as  from  an  Archatigel's  trum¬ 
pet,  to  awaken  the  soul  of  a  whole  jteo- 
ple  at  once.  Lord  Byron,  who  has  so 
long  and  so  amply  filled  the  highest 
place  in  the  public  eye,  has  shared  the 
lot  of  hun)anity.  That  mighty  genius, 
which  walked  aiuujigst  men  as  some¬ 


thing  superior  to  ordinary  tnnrt.ality, 
and  whose  powers  were  behe  1(1  with 
wonder,  and  soniething  approaching  to 
terror,  as  if  we  knew  not  whether  they 
were  of  good  or  of  evil,  is  laid  as  sontidly 
to  rest  as  the  poor  peasant  whose  ideas 
never  went  beyotid  bis  daily  task.  'J'he 
voice  of  just  blame,  and  of  malignatit 
censure,  are  at  once  silenced  ;  and  we 
feel  almost  as  if  the  great  Luminary  of 
heaven  had  suddenly  disappeared  from 
the  sky,  at  the  moment  witen  every  te¬ 
lescope  was  levelled  for  the  c‘xamination 
of  the  spots  which  dimmed  its  bright¬ 
ness.  It  is  not  now  the  (|nestion,  what 
were  Byron’s  faults,  what  his  mistakes; 
but,  how  is  the  blank  which  he  has  left 
in  British  Literature  to  be  filled  up? 
Not,  we  fear,  in  one  generation,  which, 
among  many  highly  gifted  persons,  has 
produced  none  who  approached  Lord 
Byron  in  originality,  the  first  attri¬ 
bute  of  genius.  Only  thirty-seven  years 
old — so  much  already  done  for  irnmor.^ 
tality — so  much  time  remaining,  as  it 
seemed  to  us  short-sighted  mortals,  to 
maintain  and  to  extend  his  fame,  and  to 
atone  for  errors  in  conduct,  and  levities 
in  composition, — who  will  not  grieve 
that  such  a  race  has  been  shortened, 
though  not  alw'ays  keej)ing  the  straight 
})ath  ;  sucli  a  light  extinguished,  though 
sometimes  flaming  to  dazzle  and  to  Ijt*- 
wilder?  One  word  on  this  ungrateful 
8ul)ject  ere  we  (piit  it  for  ever. 

“  The  errors  of  Lord  Byron  arose  nei¬ 
ther  from  depravity  of  heart, — for  Na¬ 
ture  liad  not  committed  the  anomaly  of 
uniting  to  such  extraordinary  talents  an 
imperfect  moral  sense, — nor  from  feel¬ 
ings  dead  to  the  admiration  of  virtue. 
No  man  had  ever  a  kinder  heart  for 
sympathy,  or  a  more  open  hand  for  the 
relief  of  distress  ;  and  no  mind  was  ever 
more  formed  for  the  enthusiastic  ad¬ 
miration  of  noble  actions,  providing  be 
was  convinced  that  the  actors  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  disinterested  principles.  Lurtl 
Byron  was  totally  free  from  the  curse 
and  degradation  of  literature,  its  jea¬ 
lousies  we  mean,  and  its  envy.  But  his 
wonderful  genius  was  of  a  nature  which 
disdained  restraii:t,  even  when  restraint 
was  most  wholesome.  When  at  school, 
the  tasks  in  which  he  excelled  were 
those  only  which  he  undertook  volun¬ 
tarily  ;  and  his  situation  as  a  young 
man  of  ratik,  will)  strong  passions,  and 
in  the  uncontrolled  enjoyment  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  fortune,  addetJ  to  that  irnpa*- 
tience  of  strictures  or  coercion  which 
was  natural  to  him.  As  an  author  he 
refused  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  (.'riticism  ; 
as  a  man,  he  would  not  submit  to  be 
morally  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion.  Remonstrances  from  a 
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■  friend,  nf  whose  intentions  and  kind¬ 
ness  he  was  secure,  had  often  great 
weight  with  him;  but  there  were  few 
v\ho  could  venture  on  a  task  so  difficult. 
Reproof  he  endured  with  impatience, 
and  reproach  hardened  him  in  his  er¬ 
ror;  so  that  he  often  resembled  the  gal¬ 
lant  war-steed,  who  rushes  forward  on 
the  steel  that  wounds  him.  In  the  most 
painful  crisis  of  his  private  life,  he 
evinced  this  irritability  and  impatience 
of  censure  in  such  a  degree  as  almost  to 
resemble  th^  noble  victim  of  the  bull- 
light,  which  is  more  maddened  by  the 
s(juibs,  darts,  and  petty  annoyances,  of 
the  unworthy  crowds  beyond  the  lists, 
than  by  the  lance  of  his  nobler  and,  so 
to  speak,  his  more  legitimate  antago¬ 
nist.  In  a  word,  much  of  that  in  w  hich 
he  erred,  was  in  bravado  and  scorn  of 
his  censors,  and  was  done  witli  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  Dryden’s  despot,  ‘  to  shew  his 
arbitrary  power.’  It  is  needless  to  say, 
that  his  was  a  false  and  prejudiced  view 
of  such  a  conte-it ;  and  that  if  the  no¬ 
ble  Bard  gained  a  sort  of  triumph,  by 
compelling  the  world  to  read  poetry, 
though  mixed  with  baser  matter,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  his,  he  gave  in  return,  an 
unworthy  triumph  to  the  unworthy,  be- 
•sides  deep  sorrow  to  those  whose  applause 
in  his  cooler  moments  he  most  valued. 

It  was  the  same  with  his  politics, 
which  on  several  occasions  assumed  a 
tone  metiacing  and  contenjptuous  to 
the  Constitution  of  his  country  :  while, 
in  fact.  Lord  I5yron  was  in  his  own 
heart  sufliciently  sensible,  not  only  of 
his  privileges  as  a  Briton,  but  of  the 
distitiction  attending  his  high  birth  and 
rank,  atid  was  peculiarly  sensitive  of 
those  shades  which  constitute  what  is 
termed  the  manners  of  a  gentleman. 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  his  having  em¬ 
ployed  epigrams,  and  all  the  petty  war 
of  wit,  when  such  would  have  been 
much  better  abstained  from,  he  would 
have  been  found,  had  a  collision  taken 
place  between  the  aristocratic  and  de¬ 
mocratic  parties  in  the  state,  exerting 
-  all  his  energies  in  defence  of  that  to 
i  which  he  naturally  belonged.  His  own 
'  feeling  on  these  subjects  be  has  explain- 
j  ed  in  the  very  last  canto  of  “  Don  J uan 
i  and  they  are  in  entire  harmony  with  the 
I  opinions  which  we  have  seen  expressed 
t  in  his  correspondence,  at  a  moment 
when  matters  appeared  to  approach  to 
a  serious  struggle  in  bis  native  coun¬ 
try  ; 

He  was  Independent — ay,  much  more, 

Than  those  who  were  not  paid  for  inde¬ 
pendence  ; 

As  common  soldiers,  or  a  common - Shore, 

Have  in  their  several  arts  or  parts  as- 
cendence 


O’er  the  Irregulars  in  lust  or  gore, 

Who  do  not  give  professional  attendance. 
Thus  on  the  moh  all  statesmen  are  as  eager 
To  prove  their  pride,  as  footmen  to  a  beggar. 

“  We  are  not,  however,  Byron’s  apo¬ 
logists,  for  710W,  alas!  he  needs  none. 
His  excellencies  will  7ww  be  universally 
acknowledged,  and  his  faults  (let  u* 
hope  and  believe)  not  remembered  in 
his  e))itaph.  It  will  be  recollected  what 
part  iie  has  sustained  in  British  Litera¬ 
ture  since  the  first  appearance  of‘Childe 
Harold,’  a  space  of  nearly  sixteen  years. 
There  has  been  no  reposing  under  the 
shade  of  his  laurels,  no  living  upon  the 
resource  of  past  reputation,  none  of  that 
coddling  and  petty  precaution,  which 
little  authors  call  ‘  taking  care  of  their 
fame.’  Byron  let  his  fame  take  care  of 
itself.  His  foot  was  always  in  the  are¬ 
na,  his  shield  hung  always  in  the  lists  ; 
and  although  his  own  gigantic  renown 
increased  the  ilifliculty  of  the  struggle, 
since  he  could  produce  nothing,  liow- 
ever  great,  which  exceeded  the  public 
estimate  of  his  genius,  yet  he  advanced 
to  the  honourable  contest  again  and 
again,  and  came  always  off  with  dis¬ 
tinction,  almost  always  with  complete 
triumph.  As  various  in  composition  as 
Shakspeare  himself  (this  will  be  admit¬ 
ted  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his 
‘  Don  Juan  ’),  he  has  embraced  every 
topic  of  human  life,  and  sounded  every 
string  on  the  divine  harp,  from  its  slight¬ 
est  to  its  most  powerful  and  heart-as¬ 
tounding  tones.  There  is  scarce  a  pas¬ 
sion,  or  a  situation,  which  has  escaped  his 
pen;  and  he  might  bedrawn,likeGarrick, 
between  the  weeping  and  the  laughing 
Muse,  although  his  most  powerful  efforts 
have  certainly  been  dedicated  to  Mel¬ 
pomene.  His  genius  seemed  as  prolific 
as  various.  The  most  prodigal  use  did 
not  exhaust  his  powers,  nay,  seemed  ra¬ 
ther  to  increase  their  vigour.  Neither 
‘  Childe  Harold,’  nor  any  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Byron’s  earlier  tales,  con¬ 
tain  more  exquisitive  morsels  of  poetry 
than  are  to  be  found  scattered  through 
the  cantos  of  ‘  Don  Juan,’  amidst  verses 
which  the  author  appears  to  have  thrown 
off  with  an  effort  as  spontaneous  as  that, 
of  a  tree  resigning  its  leaves  to  the  wind. 
— But  that  noble  tree  will  never  more 
bear  fruit  or  blossom  !  It  has  been  cut 
down  in  its  strength,  and  the  past  is  all 
that  remains  to  us  of  Byron.  We  can 
scarce  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  idea — 
scarce  think  that  the  voice  is  silent  for 
ever,  which,  bursting  so  often  on  our 
ear,  was  often  heard  with  rapturous  ad¬ 
miration,  sometimes  with  regret,  but 
always  with  the  deepest  interest. 

All  that ’s  bright  must  fade. 

The  brightest  still  the  fleetest ! 


‘‘With 
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“  With  a  strong  feeling  nf  awful  sor¬ 
row,  we  take  leave  of  the  subject. 
Death  creeps  upon  our  most  serious  as 
well  as  upon  our  most  idle  employ¬ 
ments  ;  and  it  is  a  reflection  solemn 
and  gratifying,  that  he  foun'd  our  Byron 
in  no  moment  of  levity,  hut  contribut¬ 
ing  his  fortune,  and  hazarding  his  life, 
in  behalf  of  a  people  only  endeared  to 
him  by  their  past  glories,  and  as  fellow- 
creatures  suffering  under  the  yoke  of  a 
heathen  oppressor.  To  have  fallen  in 
a  crusade  for  freedom  and  humanity,  as 
in  olden  times  it  would  have  been  an 
atonement  fur  the  blackest  crimes,  may 
in  the  present  be  allowed  to  expiate 
greater  follies  than  even  exaggerating 
calumny  has  propagated  against  By¬ 
ron.” 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Memoirs  of 
Lord  Byron,  written  by  himself,  had 
been  deposited  in  the  keeping  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore,  and  desigtted  as  a  legacy 
for  his  benefit.  This  gentleman,  with 
the  consent  and  at  the  desire  of  Lord 
Byron,  had  long  ago  sold  the  manu¬ 
script  to  Mr.  Murray  for  the  large  sum 
of  2,000  guineas.  These  Memoirs  are 
however  lost  to  the  world  ;  the  leading 
facts  relating  to  which  are  related  as 
follows  by  Mr.  Moore. 

Without  entering  into  the  respec¬ 
tive  claims  of  Mr.  Murray  and  myself 
to  the  property  in  these  Memoirs  (a 
question  which,  now  that  they  are  de¬ 
stroyed,  can  be  but  of  little  moment 
to  any  one),  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that, 
believing  the  manuscript  still  to  be 
mine,  I  placed  it  at  the  disposal  of 
Lord  Byron’s  sister,  Mrs.  Leigh,  with 
the  sole  reservation  of  a  protest  against 
its  total  destruction — at  least  without 
previous  perusal  and  consultation  among 
the  parties.  The  majority  of  the  per¬ 
sons  present  disagreed  with  this  opisuon, 
and  it  was  the  only  point  upon  which 
there  did  exist  any  difference  between 
us.  The  manuscript  was  accordingly 
torn  and  burnt  before  our  eyes ;  and 
1  immediately  paid  to  Mr.  Murray,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Gentlemen  assem¬ 
bled,  2,000  guineas,  with  iiiterest,  &c. 
being  the  amount  of  wbat  I  owed  him 
upon  the  security  of  my  bond,  and  for 
which  1  now  stand  indebted  to  my  pub¬ 
lishers,  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 

“  Since  then  the  family  of  Lord  By¬ 
ron  have,  in  a  manner  highly  honour¬ 
able  to  themselves,  proposed  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  by  which  the  sum  thus  paid  to 
Mr.  Murray  might  be  reimbursed  roe; 
but,  from  feelings  and  considerations, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  explain, 
I  have  respectfully,  but  peremptorily, 
declined  their  offer.” 


Dowager  Diichess  of  Devo.’^shire. 

March  30.  At  Rome,  aged  G4,  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Duchess  Dowager  of  Devonshire, 
a  lady  much  celebrated  by  the  patronage 
she  bestowed  on  the  Arts.  She  had  made 
Rome  her  abode  for  several  years  past, 
and  expended  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  in  clearing  out  the  ruins  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ancient  temples,  and  in  dragging 
the  Tiber  for  antiquities. 

She  was  the  2d  daughter  of  Frederick- 
Augustus  Hervcy,  4th  Earl  of  Bristol, 
and  Bp.  of  Derry,  by  Elizabeth,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Jermyn  Danvers,  hart.  In 
1776  she  married,  first,  John -Thomas 
Foster,  esq.  nejdiew  of  the  Right  Hon. 
A.  Foster,  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Irish 
Exchequer.  He  died  in  1796,  leaving  is¬ 
sue  two  sons.  On  the  19th  of  October, 
1809,  she  married,  secondly,  William 
."ith  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.B.  by  whom 
(who  died,  July  29,  1811,)  she  had  no 
issue. 


Marquis  of  Lothian. 

Aprill'l.  At  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  at  Richmond,  Win.  Kerr, 
Marquis  and  Earl  of  Lothian,  Earl  of 
Ancram,  Baron  Kerr  of  Newbottle  and 
Jedburgh,  K.  T.  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Roxburgh  and  county  of 
Mid-Lothian.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Wm.  John,  .5th  Marquis,  by  Eliza¬ 
beth,  only  daughter  of  Chichester  For- 
tescue,  of  Dromisken,  co.  Louth  (by 
Elizabeth,  eldest  dau.  of  Rich.  1st  Lord 
Mornington,  grandfather  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Marquis  Wellesley); 
was  married,  first,  April  14,  1793,  to 
Henrietta  Hobart,  eldest  dau.  of  John, 
2d  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  (whose 
former  marriage  with  the  1st  Earl  Bel- 
more  was  dissolved  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment),  and  by  her  had  issue  the  pre¬ 
sent  Marcjuis  ;  two  other  sons,  and  one 
daughter. 

His  first  wife  dying  August  1805,  his 
Lordship  married,  Dec.  1806,  Henrietta 
Scott,  youngest  dau.  of  Henry,  3d  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  K.G.  by  Elizabeth,  dau. 
of  George  Duke  of  Montague  ;  and  had 
issue  five  children.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  Jan.  4,  1815,  be  succeeded  to 
the  titles. 


The  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

March~i.  At  his  seat,  the  Grove,  near 
Watford,  Herts,  Thomas  Villiers,  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  Lord  Hyde,  of  Hindoo,  a 
Count  in  the  Kingdom  of  Russia,  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Harrow  School.  His  Lord- 
ship  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas,  1st 
Earl,  by  Charlotte  Capel,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  William,  3d  Earl  of  Essex,  (by 
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hU  first  wife  Jane,  dau.  and  coheir  of 
Henry  Hyde,  the  last  Eirl  of  Claroti- 
don  and  Roohestcr,)  whs  born  Dec-  £5, 
1753.  On  tlie  death  of  his  faiiier,  Dec. 
11,  ITBd,  he  succeifcded  to  the  title.  His 
Lordsiiip,  who  was  never  married,  is  snc- 
ceeiled  by  his  brother  John  Cijarles. 

His  remains  were  ijiterred  at  Watford 
the  ITth  of  March,  with  considerable 
pomp.  ’’I'he  hearse  was  preceded  by 
‘jeiitlemen,  farmers,  and  tradesmen, 
on  foot,  and  on  horseback ;  a  plume 
f>f  feathers  ;  state  hearse,  bearing  tl»e 
Coronet  on  a  Cushion  ;  and  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  mourners  and  pall-bearers, 
in  six  roaches,  drawn  by  six  horses  ;  his 
Lordship’s  household,  in  two  roaches 
and  four  ;  four  sons  of  Mr,  J.  Leach, 
his  Lordship’s  steward;  labourers;  and 
gentlemen’s  carriages. 

Baron-  Maseres. 

May  1.0.  At  Reigate,  Surrey,  in  his 
.03d  year,  Trancis  Maseres,  eP(|.  M,  A. 
F,  R.S.  F,  S.  A.  Cnrsitor  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
cherjuer.  This  literary  veteran  was  horn 
in  London,  15  Dec.  1731,  of  a  family 
originally  French,  hut  settled  here  on 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
His  grandiather  w.as  one  of  five  brothers, 
wlio  were  unequally  divided,  when  the 
call  was  made  on  them  for  an  avowal  of 
their  religious  principles,  three  of  them 
adhering  to  lire  Protestant  faith,  the 
other  two,  the  bead  of  the  family  and 
the  physician,  quitting  it  for  the  doc¬ 
trines  established  by  law  :  and  what  is  re- 
ma'-kahle,  i he  three  who  thus  distinguish¬ 
ed  themselves  were  officers  in  the  i'rench 
king’s  service.  The  Baron’s  grandfather 
was  well-received  by  William  the  1  bird, 
served  uitder  him  in  Ireland,  and  was 
employed  by  him  in  important  services 
in  Portugal  ;  but  he  attained  no  higher 
rank  than  that  of  Coloitel.  His  father 
was  a  physician  in  Broad-street,  Soho, 
which  resiflence  he  (putted  for  one  in 
Rathbone-place,  occupied  by  his  widow 
after  his  decease,  then  by  his  son  John, 
at  whose  death  it  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Baron,  who  out  Of  term- 
time  used  to  dine,  though  he  never 
slept  there.  He  received  his  education 
at  King«ton-upon-Thames,  under  the 
Rev.  Mr.  WooddesOn,  after  which  he  be¬ 
came  a  member  of  Clare  Hall,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where  he  took  bis  degrees  of  B  A. 
175£,  and  M.A.  1755. 

In  17.52  he  obtained  the  first  classi¬ 
cal  medal  at  the  first  institution  by  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Chancellor  of 
the  University,  which  he  received  from 
the  Chan(?ellor  in  person  ;  the  second 
being  conferred  on  Porteus,  then  ^of 
Christ’s,  afterwards  Esquire  Bedell  of 
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the  University,  and  latterly  Bishop  of 
London. 

While  fellow  of  his  college  in  1758, 
he  published  “  A  Dissertation  on  the 
Negative  Sign  in  Algebra;  containing 
a  Demonstration  of  the  Rules  concern¬ 
ing  it  the  design  of  which  is,  to  re¬ 
move  the  difficulties  that  deter  begin¬ 
ners  in  Algebra  in  the  use  of  this  sign, 
which  is  considered  by  the  Baron  in  no 
other  light  than  as  the  mark  of  the 
subtraction  of  a  lesser  number  from  a 
greater.  Hence  he  denied  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  such  expressions  as  negative 
roots,  impossible  roots,  generation  of 
equations,  Sic.  Sic.  and  would  never  read 
those  works  iri  which  they  were  intnv 
duced.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Waring  found 
him  tenacious  on  this  point;  for  having 
preseiited  to  him  his  “  Miscellanea  Ana- 
lytioa  and  call^  on  him  at  a  suitable 
time  afterwards,  he  found  that  the  Ba¬ 
ron  had  not  got  to  the  second  page  of 
bis  work.  The  difficulty  of  understand¬ 
ing  it  was  stated  as  the  excuse,  and  tfie 
Doctor  attempting  to  remove  it,  was 
stopped  by  the  simple  remark,  that  in 
the  first  page  an  expression  occurred 
implying  that  the  greater  nund)er  should 
be  taken  from  the  less.  This  was  assent¬ 
ed  to  by  the  Doctor,  and  the  Baron  not 
allowing  that  such  a  process  could  ever 
lake  place,  there  was  an  end  to  all  far¬ 
ther  discussion. — The  first  part  of  the 
work  contains  the  Demonstrations  of  the 
several  operations  of  Addition,  &c.  in  the 
way  of  u.sing  the  rtegative  sign  ;  the  se¬ 
cond  part,  the  doctrine  of  quadratic  and 
cubic  equations. 

From  the  University  Mr.  Maseres  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Temple,  where,  in  due 
course,  he  was  called  to  the  liar,  and  went 
the  Western  Circuit  with  little  success. 
His  first  appointment  was  that  of  Attor¬ 
ney  General  of  Quebec,  where  he  distiu- 
guislsed  himself  by  his  loyalty  during 
the  American  contest,  and  his  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  the  province.  On  his 
return  to  England  he  was  made  Cursitor 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  in  .August  1773, 
which  office  he  filled  with  great  reputa¬ 
tion  till  his  death.  He  was  also  on  bis  re¬ 
turn  from  Quebec,  agent  to  the  protestant 
settlers  there,  in  whicl)  capacity  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  expressing  the 
sincere  and  hearty  thanks  of  the  settlers 
for  the  City’s  mark  of  their  fraternal  re¬ 
gard,  testified  towards  them  by  their  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  King  in  their  behalf,  and 
requesting  the  Lord  Mayor,  &e.  once 
more  to  exert  themselves,  in  order  to 
recover  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  a 
no  inconsiderable  number  of  honest  and 
enterprising  subjects  of  the  crown,  &c. 

In  1779  the  Recorder  of  London  ap¬ 
pointed 
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pointed  Mr.  Maseres  his  Deputy,  and  in 
1780  the  Court  of  Common  Council  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Senior  Jud^e  of  the  Sheri  It’s 
Court  in  the  City  of  London;  which 
office  be  resi'^ned  in  1822. 

In  1784  he  took  an  active  part  with 
Bishop  Horsley  and  others  in  the  con¬ 
test  in  the  Royal  Society,  occasioned  by 
displacing  Dr.  Hutton  (see  vol.  xcni.  i. 
p.  280.) 

In  1800  the  Karon  published  tracts  on 
the  Resolution  of  Affected  Algebraic 
Kcpiations,  by  Dr.  Halley,  Mr,  Raphson, 
and  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  This  volume  also 
contains  Col. Titus’s  Arithmetical  Pro¬ 
blem;  and  another  Solution,  by  Wm. 
Frend,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Jesus  College  5 
with  the  Baron's  Observations  on  Mr. 
Rapbsoa’s  Method  of  solving  affected 
E<iuations  of  all  degrees  by  Approxi¬ 
mation. 

It  was  to  the  liberal  and  ejilightened 
patronage  of  Baron  Maseres  that  the 
public  are  indebted  for  the  Rev.  John 
Ilellins’  valuable  translation  of  Donna 
Agnesi’s  “  Institutioni  Analytiche.”  It 
had  been  translated  many  years  before 
by  the  then  late  Professor  Colson,  the 
ingenious  commentator  on  the  Flux¬ 
ions  of  Newton.  Baron  Maseres,  w'ho  in 
early  life  had  known  Colsoti,  and  had 
reason  to  infer  from  his  conversation  that 
he  had  written  a  treatise  on  the  higher 
geometry,  which  he  had  never  published, 
was  desirous  of  discovering  this  MS.  and 
of  giving  it  to  the  world.  In  his  search 
he  found,  not  the  work  he  looked  for, 
but  Colson’s  translation  just  mentioned  ; 
and  after  removing  some  pecuniary  dif¬ 
ficulties,  which  without  such  generous 
assistance  would  probably  have  for  ever 
withheld  it  from  the  world,  he  obtained 
a  copy  of  it,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hellins,  who  undertook  to  become 
its  editor,  and  under  whose  inspection 
it  was  published  in  8  vols.  4t().  I8i)2. 

Besides  the  publications  of  the  Baron, 
noticed  above,  he  is  either  the  Author  or 
Editor  of  the  following: 

“The  Elements  of  Plane  Trigonome¬ 
try,  with  a  Dissertation  on  the  Nature 
and  Use  of  Logarithtns,’’  1760,  8vo. — 
“  Au  Account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
British  and  other  Protestant  Inhabitants 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  House  of  Assembly,”  177.5,  8vo. 
— “The  Catiadian  Freeholder,  consisting 
of  Dialogues  between  ati  Englishman 
and  a  Frenchman  settled  in  Canada,” 
\170-,  3  vols.  8vo.  —  “Montesquieu's 
View  of  the  English  Constitution  trans¬ 
lated,  with  notes,"  1781,  Bvo. — “The 
Principles  of  (he  Doctrirje  of  Life  An¬ 
nuities,”  17B3,  I  vol.  4t(). — “  I’he  Mo¬ 
derate  Reformer;  or  a  proposal  to  cor- 
rtrt  some  abuses  iti  the  present  estab¬ 


lishment  of  the  Church  of  England,” 
1791,  8vu. — “  Enquiry  Into  the  extent 
of  Power  of  Juries,  on  trials  for  Crimi¬ 
nal  Writings,”  1792,  8vo.—*‘ Scriptures 
Logarilhmici,”  1791-1807,  6  vols.  4to. 
(See  vols.  i.xiv.  p.  447.  LXXi.  p.  9f)7.)— 

“  James  Bernoulli'.s  Doctrine  of  Permu¬ 
tations  and  Combinations,  with  some 
other  useful  MathematicalTracts,”  1795, 
8vo. — “Appendix  to  Frend’s  Principles 
of  Algebra,”  1799,  8vo. — “  Historiae  An- 
glicanoe  Monnmenta,”  4to.”“Occasional 
Essays  on  various  subjects,  chiefly  His¬ 
torical  and  Political,”! 809, 8vo. — “  May's 
History  of  the  Parliament  of  Eoglaml 
which  began  3  Nov.  1640,  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  with  a  preface,”  1813,4fo. — “Three 
Tracts  published  at  Amsterdam  in  I69I, 
and  two  under  the  name  of  Letters  of 
General  Ludlow  to  Edmund  Seymour, 
and  other  persotis,  a  new  edition,  with 
a  preface,”  1813,  4io,— “  The  Irish  Re¬ 
bellion  ;  or  a  History  of  tlie  Attempts 
of  the  Irish  Papists  to  extirpate  the  Pro¬ 
testants,  by  Sir  John  Temple,  a  new 
edition,  with  a  preface,”  1813,  4to.— 

“  The  Curse  of  Popery  and  Popish  Pains 
to  (he  Civil  Government  and  Protestant 
Church  of  England  j”  reprinted  in  8v«. 
I8O7. —  lo  1820  he  published  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  James  Welwood’s  “  Memoirs 
of  the  most  inater’al  Transactions  in 
England,  for  100  years  preceding  the 
Revolntif)n  in  1688,”  8vo. 

In  1815  he  published  a  collection  of 

Select  Tracts  relating  to  the  Civil 
Wars  in  England,  temp.  Chas.  1.  and 
Cromwell’s  Usurpation,”  2  vols.  Bvo. 

The  Baron  also  wrote  numerous  arti¬ 
cles  ir)  the  Philosophical  Tran«actious, 
and  the  following  jiaper  in  vol.  H.  of 
the  Archteologia ;  View  of  the  Ancient 
Constitution  of  the  English  Parliament; 
which  produced  some  observations  from 
Charles  Mellish,  esq.  F.S.A.  in  the  same 
v(dume. 

From  the  above  list  of  publicatioKs 
will  be  seen  the  general  tenour  of  the 
Barotj’s  studies,  in  which  he  was  assi- 
diion.sly  engaged  from  the  time  that  he 
left  the  University.  His  great  work,  the 
“Scriptores  Logarithmici,”  is  of  a  na¬ 
ture  fr(»m  which  no  pecuniary  advantage 
was  to  he  expected,  and  his  liberality  in 
presenting  a  copy  of  it  to  various  public 
bodies,  and  to  individuals,  was  such,  that 
he  was  very  much  out  of  pocket  by  the 
publication.  But  be  never  regarded  ex¬ 
pence  either  as  to  his  own  works  or 
those  which  he  patronised  of  others,  and 
he  was  never  wanting  iri  assisting  au- 
thors  whose  works  he  deemed  worthy  of 
being  submitted  to  the  press.  In  this 
ease  it  was  common  with  him  to  take 
upon  himself  the  whole expcnce  of  prittt- 
irjg  and  paper,  leaving  the  author  to  re- 
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pay  him  wh?n  it  suited  his  convenience, 
or  he  gave  him  the  printing  and  pa]>er. 
In  one  case  he  advanced  above  fifteen 
luindred  pounds,  of  which  lie  did  not 
receive  a  farthing  in  return  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  But  perhaps  there  never 
was  a  man  so  little  attentive  to  the  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  property,  and  yet  at  his 
death  it  was  much  greater  than  he  him¬ 
self  was  aware  of.  His  otily  guide  was 
his  banker’s  books,  and  after  defraying 
the  expences  of  his  chambers  and  his 
houses  at  Reigate  and  Rathboue-place, 
and  the  generally  heavy  article  of  print¬ 
ing  and  paper  for  himself  and  others,  the 
surplus  of  his  revenue,  was  invested  in 
the  three  per  cents,  without  regard  to 
price,  and  he  thought  nothing  more  of 
the  matter. 

His  maiiP-er  of  life  was  uniform  ;  a 
great  part  of  the  year  was  spent  in 
oUambers,  dining  in  the  Temple-hall 
1  .term  time,  and  at  his  house  in  Rath- 
bone-place  out  of  term,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  year  he  passed  at  Rei¬ 
gate,  where  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  his 
time,  and  generally  had  a  friend  or  two 
with  him.  Three  or  four  years  ago  he 
vested  money  in  the  3  per  cents,  in  the 
names  of  the  incumbents  of  lour  parishes 
adjoining  Reigate,  in  trust  to  pay  half 
a  guinea  to  the  Clergyman  who  should 
preach  an  afternoon  sermon  on  Suntlays, 
and  if  there  was  not  a  sermon,  the  half 
guinea  for  that  day  was  to  be  applied  by 
the  Trustees  to  the  benefit  of  the  poor  of 
their  own  parishes.  The  occasion  of  his 
benefaction  was  this:  the  late  Vicar  of 
Reigate  kept  a  Curate,  and  many  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  larse  parish  wished  to 
have  a  sermon  on  Sundays  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  there  being  many  farmers  whose 
servants  could  not  attend  Church  iu  the 
morning;  they  raised  a  subscription  for 
the  Curate,  who  accordingly  preached  an 
afternoon  sermon.  The  present  Vicar 
did  not  keep  a  Curate,  and  claimed  the 
benefit  of  the  subscription,  but  the  sub¬ 
scribers  would  not  agree  to  bis  having 
it,  and  the  afternoon  sermon  was  dis¬ 
continued.  'I  be  Trustees  have  had  se¬ 
veral  opportunities  of  giving  unclaimed 
half  guineas  to  their  poor.  He  kept  a  very 
hospitable  table,  at  which  mo.st  of  the 
eminent  mathematicians  who  visited  the 
metropolis  were  at  one  time  or  other 
to  be  found.  His  great  delight  was  to 
have  three  or  four  friends  with  him, 
wh*"re  every  subject  of  science,  litera¬ 
ture  and  common  topics  of  the  day  was 
Treated  of  with  the  utmost  freedom  of 
discussion..  When  his  faculties  were  in 
full  vigour,  his  conversation  was  replete 
with  anecdote  and  information.  No  one 
was  better  acriuainted  with  the  history 
Of  his  country,  from  the  invasion  of  du- 
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lius  Ctpsar  to  the  present  times ;  and 
when  this  has  been  mentioned  to  him, 
he  used  frequently  to  attribute  it  to  the 
task  he  set  himself  early  in  life,  to  read 
through  with  the  utmost  attentiou  Ra- 
pin’s  History,  and  to  make  occasional 
use  of  the  authorities  referred  to  iu  that 
work.  The  period  between  the  years 
1640  and  1660  was  particularly  impress¬ 
ed  on  his  memory,  and  when  he  began 
to  complain  of  ks  failure,  by  referring 
back  to  any  distant  event,  the  power  of 
it  was  seen  in  its  fullest  extent.  In  his 
latter  days  this  was  remarkably  ob¬ 
served  ;  for  though  passing  events  left 
no  impression  on  his  mind,  so  much  so 
that  in  the  evening  he  forgot  that  he 
had  had  a  party  at  dinner,  yet  by  leadr 
irig  bis  mind  properly  back  to  a  distant 
period,  it  seemed  to  renew  its  pristine 
energy. 

In  his  profession  of  the  law  the  Baron 
did  not  make  a  great  figure,  and  he  used 
to  relate  with  great  good  humour  his 
want  of  success  in  the  Western  Circuit  : 
hut  Government  was  sensible  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  as  Attorney  General  in  Canada — an 
office  which  he  filled  up  with  great  dig¬ 
nity,  and  in  a  manner  highly  beneficial 
to  that  jirovince.  They  were  rewarded 
by  an  appointment  to  the  office  of  Cur- 
sitor  Baron,  more  honorary  than  profit¬ 
able,  but  as  it  made  no  great  inroads  on 
bis  titne,  and  is  occupied  chiefly  in  a 
routine  of  technical  details,  he  was  more 
at  leisure  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies. 
Few,  however,  possessed  in  so  high  a 
<legree  a  ktiowledge  of  the  laws  of  Eng¬ 
land,  considered  as  a  science  ;  and  in 
questions  of  great  moment  the  members 
of  both  bouses  have  frequently  availed 
themselves  of  his  judgment  and  sujierior 
information. 

In  politics  he  was  a  staunch  Whig, 
bordering  more  on  the  Reformer  than 
is  supposed  to  be  suited  to  the  present 
principles  of  that  party.  For  the  con¬ 
stitution  as  settled  at  the  revolution, 
and  the  principles  which  placed  the 
present  family  on  the  throne,  he  was 
a  strenuous  advocate.  But  every  thing 
that  led  to  the  domination  of  the  mob, 
was  his  utmost  abhorrence  j  and  for  this 
reason  he  looked  with  horror  on  the  ex¬ 
travagances  committed  by  the  French 
in  their  revolutionary  career.  In  all  his 
views  of  reform,  he  respected  the  rights 
of  the  present  generation,  conceiving 
that,  what  it  derived  from  its  predeces¬ 
sors  was  not  to  be  wantonly  sacrificed 
for  adventurers,  and  imaginary  good  to 
successors,  and  too  frequently  for  imme¬ 
diate  gain  to  those  who  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  no  other  light  than  robbers 
and  pluiiderer.s.  The  Government,  by 
Parliament,  appeared  lo  him  in  the 
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highest  dtjjree  lavojirahlo  to  Bound  li* 
berty,  l)Ut  the  iimovatioii  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VllI,  iii  his  estimation  intro¬ 
ducing  sessions  by  prorogations  was  an 
injudicious  measure.  He  would  liave 
Parliament  tueet  on  a  fixed  day,  conti¬ 
nuing  to  ait^till  all  the  business  brought 
before  it  was  finished,  or  it  was  dissolved 
by  iho  Crown.  And  tlie  elections  for 
members  of  Parliament  were  to  be  also 
on  pne  fix.e<l  day,  to  bo  concluded  in  a 
lew  hours  in  that  day,  by  the  persons 
asseiBhiing  for  that  purpose  at  a  con¬ 
venient  d’stance  from  their  habitations. 
The  jiresent  confusion  at  elections  seem¬ 
ed  disposed  only  to  promote  the  interest 
of  agents,  and  ale-housekeepers,  and  to 
destroy  the  morals  of  the  electors  and 
the  elected.  So  different  were  his  feel¬ 
ings  from  those  of  the  House  of  Cotn- 
nious  in  (he  case  of  libel,  tliat  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  courts  of  law  as  (he  only 
places  in  which  it  could  be  tried;  that  a 
member  was  respoasible  to  the  House 
only  for  tlic  language  he  used  within  it ; 
and  he  commissioned  a  common  friend 
to  exp  ess  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett  his  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  pamphlet  which  occa¬ 
sioned  his  cotifitienient  in  the.  Tower, 
and  his  sorrow  for  the  measures  which 
it  h.ad  produced. 

His  moderate  reform  shews  him  not 
to  be  inimical  to  a  church  establishment, 
on  which  he  was  strenuous  for  one  iui- 
provemenf,  namely,  that  no  clergyman 
should  have  more  than  one  cure  of  souls  ; 
.and  he  could  scarcely  be  brought  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  a  Bishop  could  have  placed  a 
clergyman  in  possession  of  a  living,  to 
hold  it  till  liis  own  son  was  of  age  to 
take  it,  as  he  considered  the  prefer¬ 
ments  vested  in  them  as  sacred  trusts 
to  be  admlnisterc'd  with  a  view  not  to 
their  private  interest,  but  the  advance- 
in^-nt  of  pious  and  learned  clergymen. 

With  the  most  liberal  views  of  tole¬ 
ration  on  religious  opinions,  not  exclud¬ 
ing  (he  Deist  or  Atheist  from  civil  em¬ 
ployments,  the  Baron  was  an  Anti-ca¬ 
tholic,  and  this  sentiment  he  used  to 
justify  in  few  words.  It  is  a  tenet  of  the 
catholic  religion  to  burn  heretics ;  and 
they,  who  will  not  tolerate  others,  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  possess  civil  em¬ 
ployments.  which  may  gradually  give 
them  an  inQueiice  in  the  state.  But  his 
abhorrence  of  these  intolerant  senti¬ 
ments,  which  he  attributed  to  them,  did 
not  exte<\d  to  the  persons  of  the  Romish 
persuasion  :  for  his  house  was  open  to 
the  refugees  from  France,  where  were  to 
he  seen  archbishops  and  bishops,  and  num¬ 
bers  of  distinguished  clergymen,  driven 
from  their  homes  by  the  atheistical  bi¬ 
gotry  of  the  limes.  His  pur.se  and  his 
houic  were  open  to  them,  and  a  member 
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of  the  Parlementde  Paris,  who  had  been 
banished  by  JLouis  the  Fifteenth  with 
his  brethren,  for  refusing  to  ratify  the 
edict  of  that  monarch,  and  who,  not¬ 
withstanding,  was  one  of  the  must  zea¬ 
lous  adherents  to  his  successors,  was 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and 
had  the  use  at  all  times  of  his  country 
house  for  himself  and  family. 

His  religious  creed  was  contained  in 
a  very  narrow  compass,  and  his  surviv¬ 
ing  friends  will  never  forget  the  solemn 
manner  in  which  he  used  very  frequent¬ 
ly  to  introduce  it.  There  are  three 
creeds,  he  would  say,  that  are  generally 
acknowledged  in  the  Christian  world, 
contradictory  in  several  respects  to  each 
other,  and  two  of  them  composed  by 
nobody  knows  Avhoin,  and  nobody 
knows  where.  My  creed  is  derived 
from  my  Saviour,  and  the  time  w^en 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ut¬ 
tered,  gives  it  a  title  to  pre-eminence. 
A  few  hours  before  his  death,  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  his  father,  Christ  says,  this  is 
eternal  life,  to  know  thee  the  only  true 
God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  thou  hast 
sent.  This  is  my  creed,  and  happy 
would  it  Iwe  for  the  Christian  world  if  it 
had  been  content  with  it,  and  never  laid 
down  any  other  aiticles  for  a  common 
faith.  Hence  all  the  disputes  almost, 
which  set  Cbristiatis  at  variance  with 
each  other,  and  arise  chiefly  from  scho¬ 
lastic  terms,  misunderstood  and  misap¬ 
plied,  he  would  confine  to  the  closet  of 
the  learned,  convinced  that  the  Gospel 
was  proclaimed  to  the  poor  originally, 
and  was  never  intended  for  learned 
themes  of  discussion  in  the  pulpit.  Un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  this  creed  he  was 
animated  with  a  sincere  piety  towards 
his  maker,  whom  he  served  as  a  kind 
and  benevolent  father,  and  with  un¬ 
feigned  charily  for  all  his  fellow  crea¬ 
tures,  whom  he  considered  as  equal  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  love  and  care  of  the  great 
Supreme. 

The  mathematical  principles  ofSirlsaac 
Newton  were  not  to  his  taste,  and  he 
thought  them  very  improper  for  academi¬ 
cal  studies.  The  positions  of  this  great 
author,  that  quantities  are  some  greater, 
and  others  less  than  nothing,  and  the  ul¬ 
timate  equality  of  quantities,  which  in 
no  one  period  of  their  existence  are 
equal,  appeared  to  him  the  acme  of 
absurdity.  To  these  he  attributed  the 
wildness  that  now  prevails  in  wh.at  may 
be  called  the  French  school,  which  aims 
at  generalizations,  and,  however  advan¬ 
tageous  it  may  sometimes  Jje  to  the 
mere  artisan,  is  very  unfit  to  lead  the 
mind  to  true  science  and  philosophy. 
Huygens  and  Galileo  were,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  better  models  for  imitation,  tl>e. 
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ojie  for  purity  of  <ieinou.sti'atioi>,  the 
other  for  explaining  |)hilosophioai  sub¬ 
jects  in  a  popular  uianner. 

'I'he  classical  studies  of  his  early  5'ears 
continued  to  dclip^ht  him  to  the  latest 
period  of  his  intellecttial  career,  and  be 
mif^ht  be  said  to  know  Homer  hy  heart. 
Next  to  him,  Lucan  was  his  favourite 
author,  and  Horace  was  of  course  at 
his  fingers  ends.  Among  the  moderns, 
Milton  held  the  highest  place,  and  from 
the  three  poets,  Homer,  Lucan,  and 
Milton,  lie  to  a  very  late  }>eriod  repeat¬ 
ed  long  passages  occasionally  with  the 
utmost  propriety  and  emphasis.  With 
the  works  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmes¬ 
bury  he  was  particularly  conversant,  and 
many  of  the  reproaches  on  his  memory 
he  considered  entirely  without  founda¬ 
tion.  French  was  the  language  of  his 
paternal  roof,  and  he  spoke  it  with  the 
utmost  fluency  and  propriety,  but  it  was 
the  French  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  not 
of  modern  times,  and  it  was  amusing  to 
contrast  his  pronunciation  with  that  of 
the  refugees.  He  himself  used  to  mi¬ 
mic  with  great  success  the  Parisian  dia¬ 
lect,  which  disfigures  a  language  tliat 
in  itself  is  meagre,  and  is  made  worse  bj' 
modern  corruptions. 

Hut  of  the  intellectual  attainments  of 
the  Baron  sufficient  proofs  are  before  the 
puldick  ;  his  .private  excellences  were 
oofifined  to  a  much  narrower  circle,  and 
the  cheerfulness  of  his  disposition,  his 
inflexible  integrity,  the  equanimity  of 
his  temper,  his  sincere  piety,  will  long 
live  in  the  memory  of  his  surviving 
friends.  Not  a  particle  of  pride  entered 
into  his  coinpositioti,  and  a  dogmatis¬ 
ing  spirit  was  his  aversion.  In  this  lat¬ 
ter  respect  he  was  a  complete  contrast 
to  the  celebrated  Ur.  Johnson.  Their 
common  printer  brought  the  two  au¬ 
thors  together  at  his  liouse  tf)  spend  the 
evening,  when  the  Doctor  fulminated 
one  of  his  severities  against  Hume  and 
Voltaire,  and  created  such  a  disgust  in 
the  Baron’s  mind,  that  he  declared  he 
would  never  willingly  be  again  in  that 
man’s  company,  atid  they  never  met 
afterwards.  On  the  equanimity  of  his 
temper  a  celebrated  chess-player  used  to 
say  of  the  Baron,  who  was  very  fond  of 
that  game,  that  be  was  the  only  person 
of  hi*  acquaintance,  from  whose  coun¬ 
tenance  it  could  not  be  discovered  whe¬ 
ther  he  had  won  or  lost  the  game. 

In  stature  the  Baron  was  rather  be¬ 
low  the  average  height.  His  dress  w'as 
uniformly  plain  and  neat,  and  be  re¬ 
tained  to  the  last  the  three-cornered 
hat,  tye-wig,  and  ruffles,  and  his  manners 
were  in  correspondence  with  those  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  last  age.  At  his  ta¬ 
ble  he  always  said  grace  with  his  hands 
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clasped  together,  and  a  voice  and  coun¬ 
tenance  denoting  thankfulness  for  all 
the  blessings  he  received.  The  table¬ 
cloth  was  not  removed,  and  on  retiring 
<0  coffee  he  in  the  same  manner  re¬ 
turned  thanks  to  the  great  Supreme, 
of  whom  he  never  spoke  but  with  the 
utmost  reverence. 

His  friends  will  rejoice  in  hearing, 
that  the  latter  days  of  their  revered 
friend  were  attended  to  with  the  utmost 
solicitude  by  his  nearest  relatives,  Mr. 
and  the  two  Miss  Whitakers.  It  was 
too  clearly  seen  that  chambers  were  an 
improper  place  for  a  person  of  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  and  in  the  summer  be  re¬ 
moved  to  Reigate,  where  he  had  the 
advantage  of  the  best  medical  advice 
from  a  friend  acquainted  with  his  con¬ 
stitution  and  habits  for  many  years.  As 
long  as  his  recollection  lasted,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  before  it  occurred,  he 
earnestly  wished  fur  that  event  which  is 
so  a})palling  to  many  ;  for  death  brought 
with  it  no  terrors  to  his  mind,  as  he 
looked  upon  it  merely  as  the  transition 
to  a  better  existence. 

f)uando  ullum  inveniani  parem  ? 

An  excellent  Portrait  of  Baron  Mas- 
seres  was  engraved  in  1815  by  Mr.  Au- 
dinet,  front  a  painting  by  Hayter. 

- 

CLERGY  RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

Lately,  Rev.  Thomas  Butler^  B.D,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  West  Tisted  and  Vicar  of  Warlehamj 
East  Hants,  and  Rector  of  Empshot.  He 
was  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
proceeded  M.A.  May  20,  1791,  and  B.D. 
Feb.  3,  1803.  He  was  presented  to  the 
Living  of  Empshot  in  1801  by  J.  Butler, 
Esq.  and  to  those  of  Tisted  and  Warleham 
in  1810,  by  his  College. 

At  South  Willingham,  aged  67,  the  Rev. 
Rowland  Cwtois,  Rector  of  that  parish,  and 
Vicar  of  Luddlngton,  both  co,  Lincoln.  He 
was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  LL.  B. 
in  1782;  was  presented  to  the  Living  of 
Luddington  in  1788  by  Mrs.  Lister;  and 
to  that  of  Willingham  in  1791  by  Lord 
Middleton. 

Rev.  John  Dunderdale,  Curate  of  Fulford, 
co.  Stafford. 

Rev.  E.  Evans,  of  Nether  Green,  Not¬ 
tinghamshire. 

Rev.  C.  Farish,  B.D.  Fellow  of,Queen’vS 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded 
B.A.  1788;  M.A.  1791;  and  B.D.  1799. 
Fie  was  formerly  Lecturer  of  St.  Cpthbert’s, 
Carlisle.  He  published  “  Toleration  of 
Marriage  in  the  Universities  recommended,” 
8vo.  1  807  ;  “  The  Minstrels  of  Winaader- 
mere,”  8vo.  1811. 

At  Ilford,  the  Rev.  Richard  Glover. 

At  Leghorn,  in  Italy,  aged  78,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Hall,  who  had  been  Chaplain  to  th^ 
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British  Factory  at  tlmt  place  upwards  of  45 
years. 

At  Clay  Hill,  near  Enfield,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Harrison,  M.A.  Morning  Preacher 
at  Brompton,  and  joint  Lecturer  at  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields,  and  at  St.  Botolph, 
Bishopsgate.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Richard  Harrison,  the  deservedly  j)opular 
Preacher  at  the  Magdalen  Hos])ital,  and 
Rector  of  St.  Johns,  Clerkcnwell  j  who 
died  Dec.  23,  1793  (seevol.  LXiii.  p.  1167.) 
The  son,  who  inherited  the  talents  and  the 
many  good  qualities  of  his  father,  was  en¬ 
tered  at  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  1781  ; 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1786' 
He  sueceeded  his  father  as  Minister  of  Bronap- 
ton  Chapel,  and  in  the  joint  Lectureship  of 
St.  Martln’s-in-the-Ficlds j  and  >vas  after¬ 
wards  chosen  joint  Lecturer  of  St.  I^otolph, 
Bishopsgate  ;  but,  though  highly  deserving 
of  it,  obtained  no  other  preferment.  He 
published,  in  1799,  “  The  Anniversary  Ser¬ 
mon  of  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  preached 
at  Grosvenor  Chapel,  on  Sunday  April  16', 
and  at  Mitcham  June  30,  1799,”  8vo. 

In  Paris,  the  Rev.  Richard  Hayes. 

At  Gloucester,  aged  85,  the  Rev.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Hemming.  He  was  of  Pembroke  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford;  M.A.  March  26',  1764. 

Aged  84,  the  Rev.  G.  Hogarth,  Vicar  of 
Mumby  and  Hogsthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  to 
which  Livings  he  was  presented  in  1776  by 
the  Bp.  of  Lincoln.  He  was  of  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  De¬ 
grees  of  B.A.  1777,  and  M.A.  1780. 

At  Kegwortli,  aged  86  years,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Jones,  B.A.  many  years  Curate  of 
that  place.  He  was  an  excellent  Greek 
scholar. 

Rev.  Charles  Kearney,  Doctor  of  the 
House  of  Sorbonne,  Administrator  General 
of  the  British  Establishments  and  Colleges 
in  France,  and  Superior  6f  the  Irish  Se¬ 
minary  at  Paris.  He  departed  this  life 
after  a  short  illness  of  five  days’  continu¬ 
ance,  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  80  years. 

At  Limehouse,  aged  89,  the  Rev.  Talbot 
Keene,  Rector  of  Tadmerton,  co.  Oxford, 
and  Vicar  of  Brigst(>ck,  co.  Northampton. 
He  was  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  B.A. 
17G’l,  and  M.A.  1770;  was  presented  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Brigstock  in  1773  by  J. 
Newport,  esq.  and  to  the  Rectory  of  'I'ad- 
merton  in  1788  by  the  Rev.  M.  VVoodford, 
esq.  He  was  the  oldest  incumbent  in  the 
Deanery;  and  during  the  last  seven  years 
was  blind,  which  grievous  calamity  he  bore 
with  great  resignation. 

Rev.  Hilliatn  Paris,  many  years  Minister 
of  Crofton,  co.  Worcester. 

Aged  26,  the  Rev.  fV.  Peel,  B.A.  of 
Brasenose  College. 

At  Chew  Magna,  co.  Somerset,  the  Rev. 
Raicland  Phillips. 

Aged  48,  the  Rev.  D.  H.  Saunders,  M.A. 
of  Ambleston,  co.  Pembroke,  and  Curate  of 
Stainton  Church,  near  Milford. 


At  Umberlorno,  co.  Gloucester,  the  Rev. 
,7.  R.  Senior. 

Rev.  Rob.  Smith,  Minister  of  Cromarty. 

At-heltwell,  ^ed81,  R.e.v .  Jiichard  Ste- 
yj/jCTiso/i,  Vicar  of  Wichford,  co.  Cambridge, 
to  which  he  was  presented  in  1810  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely. 

At  the  Rectory,  Rayleigh,  Essex,  the 
Rev.  Neville  Syer,  sixteen  years  Curate  of 
that  [>arish. 

On  the  Continent,  the  Rev.  Harry  Hal¬ 
ler,  B.C.L.  of  Hall  Barn,  near  Beaconsfield, 
Bucks,  Rector  of  Farmington,  Gloucester¬ 
shire.  He  was  of  Christchurch,  Oxford; 
B.C.L.  J  une  6,  1787.  In  1786  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Rectory  of  Farmington  by  E. 
Waller,  esq. 


DEATHS. 


London  and  its  Environs. 

Lately.  At  Kenwood,  aged  71.  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Hunter,  F.L.  S.  He  had  been  almost 
60  years  in  the  confidential  employ  of  “the 
great,”  the  late,  and  the  present  Earls  of 
Mansfield. 

Mr.  Henry  Condell,  many  years  a  perfor¬ 
mer  in  the  band  at  the  King’s  Theatre,  and 
at  Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden. 

On  a  visit  at  Mrs.  Horne's,  Russell- 
square,  Hajinah,  wife  of  Joseph  James,  esq.  I 
of  Esher,  Surrey.  :  ‘ 

Feb.  12.  In  Hill-street,  aged  86,  Lady^ 
Jane  Strachey,  relict  of  Sir  Henry  Strachey,  ■ 
hart.  She  was  daughter  of  John  Kelsall  of 
Greenwich,  co.  Kent,  esq.  relict  of  Tliomas 
Latham,  esq.  Captain  R.  N.;  was  married  to 
Sir  Henry  Strachey,  hart.  May  23,  1770, 
by  whom  she  had  issue  the  present  barouet, . 
two  other  sons,  and  tw'o  daughters. 

March  26.  Aged  .68,  Kitty  Alderson 
Stow,  relict  of  the  late  James  Stow,  esq.  of 
Homerton.  ' 

At  Peckham  Rye,  aged  68,  Wm.  Pearce,  ■ 
esq.  of  St.  Swithin’s-lane.  " 

March  29.  At  Brompton,  James  Tho-  ' 
mas,  esq.  '  ' 

March  30.  At  Cheyne-walk,  Chelsea,  on  ; 
his  86th  birth* day,  John  Mitchell,  esq. 
formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  one  of  the  few 
surviving  Officers  who  sailed  round  the 
world  with  Admiral  Byron. 

April  1.  At  Hillingdon,  aged  78,  'flios. 
Hussey,  esq.  of  Gattrim,  co.  Meath,  for¬ 
merly  M.P.  for  Aylesbury. 

April  8.  At  his  father’s  house,  in  South  ' 
Audley-street,  Thos.  (lore,  jun.  esq.  Lieut.- 
col.  of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Ensign  30th  Foot,  June  1,  1797  ; 
Lieut.  20th  Foot,  Nov.  4,  1799;  Lieut,  and 
Ca))t.  2d  Foot  Guards,  July  4,  1805  ;  and 
Capt.  and  Lieut.- col.  Dec.  25,  '1818. 

At  Clayton -place,  Kennington,  aged  69, 
C.  Powis,  esq. 

\jrhe  Provincial  Deaths  nill  he  gir-en  in 
our  Supplement .~\ 

BILL 


Males 

i  Females  - 


1S24.]  mu  of  Mortality, -^Markets,  &;c.— Canal  Shares.  575 


Christened 
-  .94  () 

980 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  May  19,  to  June  22,  1824. 


1926' 


Burled 
Males  -  85 

Females  -  770 


a 


Whereof  have  died  under  two  years  old 
Salt  5s.  per  bushel ;  1  \d.  per  pound. 
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100 
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^40 

and 

50 

139 

103 
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AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  of  BRITISH  CORN  which  governs  Importation, 


from  the  Returns  endlnsr  June  12. 

O 


Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

5.  d. 

s.  fZ. 

s.  fZ. 

s.  d. 

s.  cZ. 

63  7 

38  9 

26  11 

38  0 

39  1 

Peas. 
s.  (1. 
39  1 


PRICE  OF  FLOUR,  per  Sack,  June  21,  50s.  to  60s. 

AVERAGE  PRICE  of  SUGAR,  June  16‘,  29s.  6|;£Z.  per  cwt. 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  IN  THE  BOROUGH  MARKET,  June  18. 

Farnham  Pockets....  12Z.  Os.  to  15/.  Os. 


Kent  Bags .  6Z.  10s.  to  8/.  Os. 

Sussex  Ditto .  61.  Os.  to  7Z.  Os. 

Yearling .  5Z.  Os.  to  61.  10s. 

Old  ditto .  OZ.  Os.  to  OZ.  Os. 


Kent .  7Z.  Os.  to  9/.  Os, 

Sussex .  6l.  10s.  to  7I.  15,5. 

Yearling .  6Z.  Os.  to  8Z.  Os. 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW. 

St.  James’s,  Hay  61. 1  Os.  Straw  2Z.  14s.  OcZ.  Clover  6l.  6s.  OcZ. — Whitechapel,  Hay  5Z.  1 5s.  Os. 

Straw  2Z.  10s.  OfZ.  Clover  6’Z.  10s.  OrZ. 

SMITHFLELD,  June  21.  To  sink  the  Offal — per  stone  of  Slbs. 

Lamb . . .  5s.  OfZ.  to  6s.  Od. 

Head  of  Cattle  at  Market  June  21  ; 

Beasts .  2,426  Calves  315. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  18,880  Pigs  100. 

CO.'VLS  :  Newcastle,  31s,  OcZ.  to  35s.  6d. — Sunderland,  35s.  OfZ.  to  40s.  9d. 

TALLOW,  per  Cwt.  Town  Tallow  37s.  OfZ.  Yellow  Russia  36s.  OcZ. 

1SOAP,  Yellow  70s.  Mottled  78s.  6d.  Curd  82s. — CANDLES,  8s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  9s.  6d. 


Beef . . 

6d. 

to 

4  s. 

6d. 

Mutton . 

lOd. 

to 

4s. 

6d. 

Veal . 

Od. 

to 

5  s. 

6d. 

Pork . 

Od. 

to 

5s. 

Od. 

THE  PRICES  of  SHARES  in  Canals,  Docks,  Water  Works,  Insurance,  and 
Gas  Light  Companies  (between  the  25th  of  May,  and  25th  of  June,  1824),  at  the 
Ojfice  of  Mr.  M.  Raine  (successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Scott),  Auctioneer,  Canal  and  Dock 

Share,  and  Estate  Broker,  No.  2,  Great  Winchester-street,  Old  Broad-street,  London. _ 

Canals.  Grand  Trunk,  75Z.  and  bonus,  price  2,350Z. — Barnsley,  lOZ.  and  two  bonuses 
of  iZ.  each,  making  12Z. ;  price  260Z. — Rochdale,  4Z. ;  price  130Z. — Bolton  and  Bury,  5Z. ; 
price  130Z. — Coventry  44Z.  and  bonus;  price  1,230Z. — Oxford,  short  shares,  32Z. ;  price 
820Z. — Birmingham,  12Z.  lOs.  and  bonus;  price  350Z. — Grand  Junction,  lOZ.  and  bonus; 
price  345Z. — Monmouth,  lOZ. ;  price  235Z. — Old  Union,  4Z. ;  price  lOOZ. — Ellesmere,  3Z. ; 
price  8OZ. — Worcester  and  Birmingham,  iZ. ;  price  40Z. — Lancaster,  IZ. ;  price  40Z. — 
Kennet  and  Avon,  175.;  price  29Z. — Regent’s,  price  601. — Wilts  and  Berks,  price  lOZ.  5s. 
Grand  Union,  price  28Z. — Huddersfield,  price  40Z. — Stratford-upon-Avon,  price  36Z.-— 
'Thames  and  Medway,  price  35Z. — Portsmouth  and  Arundel,  price  25Z. — Docks.  West  In- 
idia,  lOZ. ;  price  239Z. — London,  4Z.  IO5. ;  price  120Z. — East  India,  8Z. ;  price  153Z. — 
•  Commercial,  3Z.  10s. ;  price  90Z. —  Water  Works,  East  London,  5Z.;  price  170Z. — West 
•Middlesex,  2Z.  105.;  price  86Z.- — Grand  Junction,  3Z. ;  price  90Z.  —  Fire  and  Life  In- 
isuRANCE  Companies.  Royal  Exchange,  lOZ.  and  bonus;  price  316Z. — Globe,  7Z.;  price 
I8OZ. — Imperial  SZ.;  price  130Z. — Albion,  2Z.  IO5. ;  price  58Z. — Guardian,  lOZ.  paid;  price 
14Z.  prem. — Kent,  2Z.  10s.;  price  8OZ. — Atlas,  6s.;  price  7l. — Hope  6s.;  price  61. — Pro¬ 
vident,  9Z.  per  cent.;  price  20Z. — Rock  2s.;  price  4Z. — Gas  Light  Companies.  West- 
iininster,  8Z.  10s. ;.  price  70Z. — Imperial,  40Z.  paid  on  the  Old,  and  lOZ.  paid  on  the  New; 
jprices  24Z.  and  17Z.  prem. — Phoenix,  2Z.  paid;  price  16Z.  10s.  prem. — London  Institution, 
Lrice  35Z. — Russell  Do.  price  lOZ. — Reversionary  Interest  Society,  20Z.  paid;  price  2Z.  lOs. 
trein. — Vauxhall  Bridge,  IZ. ;  price  3 6Z. 


METEO- 


[  576  ] 


METEOROLOGICAL  DIARY,  by  W.  CARY,  Strand. 

From  Maij  27,  to  Jum  26',  1824,  loth  inclusive^ 
Fahrenheit’s  Therm. 


Day  of  1 
Month.  1 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

Noon. 
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I 
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1 

\ 
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O 
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o 

1 
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0 

0 

0 
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1 

27 

47 

69 

56 
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12 

47 

59 
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28 

57 

69 

63 
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13 

46 

64 

51 
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29 

60 

65 

55 
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14 

56 

61 

63 
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16 

52 
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51 

60 

60 
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58 

53 
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Fahrenheit’s  Tlierm. 


DAILY  PRICE  OF  Sl'OCKS, 

From  May  24,  to  June  26,  1824,  hoik  inclusive. 
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RICHARDSON,  GOOD  LUCK,  and  Co.  104,  Corner  of  Bank-buildings,  Cornhlll. 


JOHN  NICHOLS  AND  SON,  25,  PAKLlA.MKNT  STREET. 
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VOL  XCIV.  PART  I. 

Embellished  with  a  View  of  Prestbury  Church,  Gloucestershire;  and  Stone 

Coffins,  &c.  found  at  Rotherfield. 


Account  of  Prestbury,  Glouces^* 

TERSHIRE. 

Mr.  Urban,  Cheltenham,  June  £0. 

S  the  time  is  now  arrived  when 
the  fashionable  town  of  Cheltcn-» 
ham  draws  from  the  Metropolis  the 
wealthy  and  the  gay,  I  have  sent  the 
annexed  view  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
the  village  of  Prestbury,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  ( in  hopes  that  being 
mentioned  in  your  widely  circulated 
Magazine,  may  induce  some  of  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  its  fortunate  neighbour  to  visit 
it,  as  it  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  excursive  traveller,  owing  to  the 
romantic  beauty  of  its  situation,  and 
the  almost  unequalled  prospect  it  com¬ 
mands  of  the  neighbouring  country. 

It  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
north-east  of  Cheltenham,  and  is  so 
embosomed  in  orchards,  that  it  is  not 
discovered  until  you  come  immediately 
to  the  spot.  The  Church  is  an  ancient 
edifice,  but  appears  to  have  been  built 
at  different  periods;  is  rather  low,  has  a 
liandsome  embattled  tower,  with  three 
chapels  adjoining  it.  On  the  left  en- 
tranceof  the  village  stands  the  Vicarage- 
house,  beautifully  surrounded  by  trees, 
and  looking  for  shelter  from  the  terrors 
of  the  storm  to  the  bold  fronts  of 
Prestbury-hill  and  Cleave  Cloud.  On 
the  right,  the  spectator  is  arrested  by 
the  beautiful  and  classic  seat  of  James 
Agg,  esq.  who  has  been  many  years  an 
active  magistrate  of  the  town  of  Chel¬ 
tenham.  Your^,  &:c,  E.  J.  S. 


To  our  Correspondent’s  communica¬ 
tion  we  shall  add  some  further  particu- 
j  lars concerning  Prestbury,  from  lludge’s 
land  Fosbroke’s  Histories  of  GloucCs- 
i  tershire. 

The  interesting  parish  of  Prestbury, 
Icontaining  .3000  acres,  is  in  the  lower 
'  Gkxt.  Mag,  Si/ppl.  XCIV.  Part  I. 
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division  of  the  Hundred  ofDeerhurst, 
though  locally  situate  in  the  Hundred 
of  Cheltenham.*  Its  population,  in 
1801,  was  48o;  in  1811,  007;  and  by 
the  last  census  in  1821,  appears  to  have 
increased  to  QOO.  Its  chief  support  is 
agriculture,  which  now  employs  above 
110  families. 

This  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  by 
a  fire  which  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  Some  efforts  were  made 
in  the  preceding  rejgn  to  recover  the 
market  granted  by  Hen.  III.;  for  Le- 
land  says :  “  It  is  now  made  a  market- 
town  again  a  20  years  syns.’’  Its  near 
neighbourhood  to  Winchcomb  and 
Cheltenham,  probably  prevented  its 
flourishingasa  market-town.  It  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  years,  only  a  village. 

^  During  the  civil  wars.  Colonel  Mas- 
sle,  governor  of  Gloucester,  placed  a 
garrison  here^  to  protect  the  market  pf 
that  city,  which  served  also  to  preserve 
g  commnnication  between  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  garrisons  at  Warwick  and 
Gloucester,  and  to  check  the  King’s  in 
Sudeley  Castle, 

The  termination  of  the  name  seems  to 
shew  that  it  hasanciently  been  thescene 
of  military  transactipns;  but  sometimes 
a  hurg  or  i'cry  signifies  merely  a  town. 

In  this  parish  are  two  manors,  the 
principal  of  which  belonged  to  the 
Eishops  of  Hereford  in  the  time  of 
Wm.  I.  together  wfith  Levenhaiuone. 

Soon  after  the  Norman  Survey,  the 
Earls  of  Gloucester  by  usurpation,  pos¬ 
sessed  themselves  of  it,  but  Gilbert  de 
Clare  restored  it.  Peter  Bishop  of  He¬ 
reford,  then  lord  of  the  manor,  obtained 
for  Prestbury  a  charter  for  a  w^eekly 
tnarketon  Tuesday,  and  an  annual  fair 
to  continue  for  three  days  from  the  eve 
of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  which  privi- 

*■  Tt  was  considorej  in  this  Hundred  in 
the  time  of  Wm.  I. 

leges 
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leges  were  afiei  wards  confirmetl  twice 
by  Richard  II. 

By  inquisition  12  Edw.  IV.  John 
Stanbury,  Bn.  of  Hereford,  is  certified 
as  holding  tnis  manor '  in  right  ofliis 
See,  and  worth  24  marks  per  annum. 

In  17th  Elizabeth,  Rich.  Rates  was 
steward  of  the  manor;  and  a  supervi¬ 
sion,  in  which  the  customs  of  it  were 
written  in  English,  in  a  very  neat  and 
legible  hand,  was  enrolled.  It  was  in 
the  Crown  24  Eliz.  and  granted  in 
lease  to  Reginald  Nicholas,  who  held 
it  in  l6()8.  He  was  a  servant  of  Sir  J. 
son  of  Thomas  Chamberlaine,  wlio 
had  a  long  lease  of  the  manor,  and 
supplanted  his  master.  The  site  of 
the  manor  and  lands  called  Middle- 
Breach  were  granted  to  Robert  Earl  of 
l.eicester,  1674,  and  regranted  to  Hen. 
Chilman  and  Robert  Knight,  in  ibOli. 
Before  l637  it  formed  part  of  the 
large  purchases  of  the  Craven  family 
in  that  neighbourhood,  in  which  it 
continues.  When  the  Inclosurc  Act 
took  place,  4  Geo.  II.  an  allotment  was 
made  to  Wm.  Lord  Craven,  as  lord  of 
the  manor ;  and  of  6  acres  3  roods, 
to  Edmund  Chamberlaine,  for  the 
**  manor  court,  or  site  of  the  manor.” 

The  other  manor  belonged  to  the 
Priory  of  Lanthony,*  who  had  free 
warren  ;  and  the  farm  of  this  manor 
was  granted,  for  60  years,  to  Robert 
Atwell,  and  his  heirs,  for  the  reserved 
rent  of  4/.  6s.  and  12f?.  for  view  of 
-frank  -  pledge ;  and  again  was  granted 
toThomasGatwick,and  Anselm  Lamb, 
6  Mary.  Thomas  Doughty  held  it  in 
1651 ;  and  Mary  Talbot,  and  William 
her  son,  in  1657,  soon  after  which  it 
was  alienated  to  the  Baghott  family,  in 
which  it  now  remains.  The  family 
of  Baghott  resided  in  this  village 
upw’ards  of  400  years.  The  ancient 
name  was  Baghots  ;  but  by  some  mis¬ 
take,  in  a  grantof  James  1.  it  was  called 
Badget,  alias  Badger.  They  possessed 
the  property  anil  house  called  Hewlets, 
partly  in  this  parish  and  partly  in  Chel¬ 
tenham,  which  waspurenased  ofThos. 
Baghot,  esq.  by  the  Agg  family- 

Phil,  de  Sinetelf  had  half  a  moiety 
of  Prestbury  Muscroft,  3d  partGosin’s 
Croft,  Suthdune-lanc,  Be  rgwolhe  Land, 


*  Lanthony  Priory  was  founded  by  Milo, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  In  for  the  Monks 

driven  from  Lanthonv  Ahbev,  In  Monmouth- 
shire,  by  the  Welsh.  Some  of  the  Bohnns 
his  successors  were  hurled  here.  Its  revenue 
was  7*18/.  per  annum. 
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Bergferlong  Land,  Brech  at  Chalde- 
wel  1,  Grencdich  Duul,  Oxendich Ivuud, 
in  the.  2d  year  of  King  John,  Reui- 
nald  Foliott  held  two  virgates  in  the 
8th  John.  Peter  de  Eggeworth  held 
a  carrucate  and  4i)s.  rent  of  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  hy  O.s.  per  annum,  2g 
Edw.  HI.  wliich  in  the  preceding 
reign  had,  perhaps,  been  the  estate  (tf 
Rob.  de  Prestbury,  who  conveyed  v«v 
rioua  lands  here,  &c.  to  Thomas  de 
Hatlierley,  18  Edw.  II.  ^ 

On  Prestbury-hill,  Sir  R.  Atkins  no¬ 
tices  a  Roman  camp,  which  Mr.  Snell’s 
AISS.  place  in  Cleevp  parish. 

An  estate  here  called  the  Hydcy  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Craven  family.  Some 
attempts  were  made,  about  1760,  to 
supplant  Cbeltenham  in  its  reputation, 
and  a  treatise  was  written  by  l)r.  Lin¬ 
den,  to  prove  that  tlie  waters  rising 
from  aspring  on  this  estate  were  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  other ;  but  the  attempt 
failed,  probably  from  the  too  great  zeal 
of  the  Doctor,  who  made  the  experi¬ 
ment,  and  his  suspected  prejudice. 

The  Benefice  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
diocese  and  archddaconry  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  and  tlie  deanery  of  Winchcomb. 
The  impropriation  formerly  belonged 
to  Lanthony,  and  was  appropriated  to 
that  monastery  in  1398,  21  Ric.  II. 
Edward  Baghot  presented  to  the  vicar¬ 
age  in  1687,  and,  with  one  exception, 
his  descendants  have  continued  so  to  do 
to  the  present  time.  The  Barton  de¬ 
mesnes,, once  belonging  to  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford,  now  to  the  Chapter  of  the 
same  Church,  pay  two-thirds  tythes  to 
them,  and  the  remainder  to  the  impro¬ 
priator,  who  has  the  whole  tythes  of 
the  farm-lands ;  but  all  other  tythes, 
great  and  small,  are  divided  between 
him  and  the  Vicar.  Mortuaries  are 
due  to  the  Impropriator  and  Vicar,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  property  of  the  deceased. 

In  1795,  Thomas  Baghot  de  laBere, 
esq.  presented  the  Rev.  Thomas  Welles, 
D.  D.  the  present  Incumbent,  who  was 
of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  proceeded  M.  A.  May  28,  1787; 
B.  D.  July  12,  1788  ;  and  D.  D.  Nov. 
26,  I8O6. 

'Fhe  Church,  in  Pope  Nicholas’s  Va¬ 
lor,  is  valued  at  6/.  135.4fil. ;  portion  of 
the  Vicar,  4/.  6s.  Sd. :  portion  of  the 
Dean  of  Hereford,  1/.  \3s.4d.;  portion 
of  the  Precentor  of  Hereford,  1/.  13«.  4d. 
In  the  King’s  Books  it  is  rated  at  ill. 
It  is  dedicated  toSt.  Mary,  and  consists 
of  a  nave,  with  two  ailes,  of  unequal 
dimensions.  A  strong  embattled  tower 
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at  the  west  end.  The  windows  wete 
formerly  ornamented  with  painted 
glass,  but  only  iItc  letters  J.  W.,  the 
initials  of  John  VVich,  Prior  of  Lan- 
thony,  arc  now'  risible. 


Family  of  Wellesley. 

N  Southey’s  Life  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wesley,  there  is  a  passage  relating 
to  the  noble  familyof  Wellesley,  whicli 
with  much  amj)litication  has  been  fre- 
j  quently  of  late  brought  forward  in  the 
public  journals.  Mr.  Southey’s  high 
reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  forbids  the  supposition  that  he 
knowingly  stated  an  untruth,  but  he 
I  has  been  unquestionably  misled  or  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  some  idle  tale.  The 
following  is  the  anecdote,  as  related  by 
i  Southey,  contrasted  with  one  of  those 
^  improved  versions,  which,  if  suffered  to 
pass  uncontradicted,  will,  by  frequent 
repetition,  at  length  attain  a  semblance 
I  to  truth. 


The  Story  as  related  ly  Mr.  Southey 
(Life  of  Wesley,  vol.  i.  p.  44). 

While  Charles  Wesley  was  at  W’^cst- 
minster  under  his  brother,  a  gentleman 
of  large  fortune  in  Ireland  wrote  to  the 
father,  and  inquired  of  him  if  he  had  a 
son  named  Charles ;  for  if  so,  he  would 
make  him  his  heir.  Accordingly  his 
school-bills,  during  several  years,  were 
discharged  by  his  unseen  namesake. 
At  length  a  gentleman,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  this  Mr.  Wesley,  called 
upon  him,  and,  after  much  conversa¬ 
tion,  asked  if  he  was  willing  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  to  Ireland.  The  youth  de¬ 
sired  to  write  to  his  father  before  he 
could  make  answer ;  the  father  left  it 
to  his  own  decision,  and  he,  who  was 
satisfied  wdth  the  fair  prospects  which 
Christ  Church  opened  to  him,  chose  to 
stay  in  England.  John  Wesley,  in  his 
account  of  his  brother,  calls  this  a  fair 
escape.  The  fact  is  more  remarkable 
than  he  w'as  aware  of ;  for  the  person 
who  inherited  the  property  intended 
for  Charles  Wesley,  and  who  took  the 
name  of  Wesley,  or  Wellesley,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  was  the  first  Earl  of  Morning- 
ton,  grandfather  of  Marquis  W^ellesley 
and  tile  Duke  of  Wellington.  Had 
Charles  made  a  different  choice,  there 
might  have  been  no  methodists,  the 
British  Empire  in  India  might  still 
have  been  menaced  fromScringupatam, 
and  the  undisputed  Tyrant  of  Europe 
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might  at  this  time  have  insulted  and 
endangered  us  on  our  own  shores. 


The  Same  as  told  in  the  Newspapers. 

About  the  year  1718,  a  Mr.  Wesley, 
of  Dangan,  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
wrote  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Wes  ley, - 
Rector  of  the  united  parishes  of  E{>- 
vvorlh  and  Morte,  in  the  county  of 
Lincoln, England,  stating,  that  if  hohad 
a  son  called  Charles,  he  would  adopt  him 
and  make  him  his  heir.  At  the  ex- 
penseof  thisfriend,  Charles  Wesley  was 
jiut  to  Westminster  School,  and  after 
the'  usual  time  past  ihere,  was  removed 
to  Oxford,  and  all  his  expenses  paid  by 
his  unknown  friend.  At  a  proper  age 
he  wished  him  to  come  over  to  Ire¬ 
land  ;  but  about  this  period  he  became 
decidedly  religious,  and  joined  his  bro¬ 
ther,  the  late  eminent  John  Wesley 
(then  Fellow  of  Lincoln  College,  Ox¬ 
ford)  in  })roclaiming  to  perishing  sin¬ 
ners  the  salvation  of  God,  through 
Christ  Je.sus,  declining  all  riches  and 
honour,  lest  they  should  in  any  wise 
retard  him  in  the  pursuit  of  the  glori¬ 
ous  object  he  had  in  view.  Upon  tliis 
Mr.  Wesley  adopted  Richard  Colley, 
of  the  city  of  Dublin,  who  took  the 
name  of  W’^esley,  became  first  Earl  of 
Mornington,  and  was  grandfather  to 
the  present  Marquis.  The  present 
Marquis,  at  the  time  of  his  creation  to 
the  present  title  in  1797)  changed  his 
name  from  the  simple  and  more  ele¬ 
gant  name  of  Wesley  to  that  of  Welles¬ 
ley.  The  High  Church  principles  ami 
constitutional  loyalty  of  the  English 
W’esleys  have  been  a  theme  for  the 
poet,  and  a  subject  for  the  historian  to 
dwell  upon.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Wes¬ 
ley,  alluded  to  above,  was  the  chaplain 
in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  James,  and 
King  Will  iam.  On  James’s  accession 
to  the  throne,  he  was  attached  to  him  ; 
but,  as  he  states,  “  When  1  heard  him 
say  to  the  Master  and  Fellows  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  College,  lifting  up  his  lean  arm, 
if  you  refuse  to  obey  me,  you  shall  feel 
the  weight  of  a  King’s  right  hand  ! 
1  saw  he  was  an  arbitrary  Popish 
tyrant and  from  that  moment  he 
aided,  and  in  no  small  degree  jrrop-vo, ted, 
the  Revolution  under  King  William, 
to  whom  he  v/as  airpointcd  chtiplain. 
A  remarkable  fact  is,  that  some  of 
King  James’s  friends  solicited  him  to 
read  the  Declaration  :  he  peremptorily 
refused,  and,  although  surrounded  by 
courtiers,  soldiers,  and  informers, 

preached 
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preached  a  bold  discourse  against  it^ 
from  Daniel,  3d  chap.  1?  verse,  “  If  it 
be  so,  our  God  whom  Ave  serve  is  able 
to  deliver  us  from  the  burning  fiery  fur¬ 
nace,  and  he  will  deliver  us  out  of  thy 
hand,  O  Kin^l  Jlut  if  not,  be  it 
known  unto  thce,0  King,  that  we  will 
not  serve  thy  god,  nor  w'orship  the 
golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up.  ’ 
This  was  the  nlan,  the  family,  and  the 
name,  of  which  the  posterity  of  Richard 
Colley,  the  present  noble  Marquis,  was 
ashamed. 


A  very  few  remarks  will  serve  to 
shew  that  the  Story  as  told  by  Southey 
is  void  of  all  probable  foundation,  and 
that  the  addenda  are  absolutely  false. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  strongest 
reason  to  believe  that  the  proprietor  of 
Dangen,  in  1718,  could  riot  indulge  a 
predilectidn  for  the  nahie  of  Charles, 
inasmuch  as  h  was  not  his  own  name, 
nor  the  namC  of  any  one  of  his  family, 
nor  of  any  one  of  his  ancestors;  the 
name  of  ('harles  does  not  once  appear 
in  the  pedigree  of  the  Wellesleys  of 
Dangen  :  the  only  male  names  in  the 
family,  from  1400  to  1727,  are  Vale¬ 
rian,  William,  Gerald,  Walter,  Ed¬ 
ward,  Colley,  Dudley,  Christopher, 
Patrick,  Peter,  and  Joseph.  In  the 
next  place,  how  Stands  the  truth  re¬ 
garding  the  assertion  “  that  Mr.  V/es- 
ley,  of  Dangen,  ado-pted  a  M  r.  Colley, 
of  Dublin,  on  the  refusal  of  Charles 
Wesley,  &:c.?”  The  fact  is  simply  this: 
Mr.  Wesley,  of  Dangen  (who  after  all, 
according  to  Mr.  Southey,  is  only  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  offer  to  Charles  Wesley),  by 
his  will,  dated  I3th  March,  1727,  a 
few  months  before  his  death,  devised 
his  property,  not  to  any  child  of  his 
adoption,  but  to  his  immediate  and 
near  relatives,  of  whom  he  had  many 
then  alive.  Although  a  married  man, 
he  was  childless ;  and  therefore,  as  was 
most  natural,  he  devised  his  property 
among  the  members  of  his  own  family, 
beginning  with  his  cousin-german, 
Richard  Colley,  the  son  of  his  (the 
testator’s)  uncle,  with  an  injunction 
that  he  should  take  the  name  of  Wes¬ 
ley  ;  upon  failure  of  issue  to  this  Ri¬ 
chard,  he  devised  the  property  upon 
like  conditions  to  his  nephew,  Wesley 
Harman,  ivitk  successive  remainders  io 
other  relatives.  So  that  the  difficulty 
with  Mr.  Wesley  seems  to  have  been, 
not  where  be  should  look  abroad  among 
strangers  ffir  an  heir,  but  to  wbicli 


among  his  own  numerous  relatives  he 
should  give  the  preference.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  particular  observation,  that 
at  th&  time  of  the  alleged  offer  to 
Charles  Wesley  in  1718,  Mr.  W.  of 
Dangen  was  a  married  man,  with  a 
prospect  of  having  children  of  his  own, 
and  therefore  most  unlikely,  even  if  he 
had  no  relations,  to  travel  into  a  foreign 
country  to  select  an  heir  among  aliens 
to  his  blood.  With  regard  to  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  Mr.  W.  of  Dangen  sup¬ 
ported  Charles  Wesley  at  College,  it 
appears  by  Mr.  Southey’s  book,  that 
John  Wesley  was  not  elected  a  Fellow 
of  Lincoln  College  until  17^?^,  and' 
that  Charles  did  not  enter  College  until 
some  time  after  that  John  ht'Came  a 
Fellow.  Now,  Mr.  W.  of  Dangen 
died  early  in  1728,  much  about  the 
same  period  that  Chafles  entered  Col¬ 
lege  ;  so  tiiat  he?  could  not  have  been 
supporteel  there  by  that  gentleman’s 
bounty,  and  the  assertion  that  he  was 
so  supported  is  therefore  untrue.  Equal¬ 
ly  erroneous  Is  the  assertion,  that  the 
^Marquess,  at  the  time  of  his  creation 
to  his  present  title,  changed  his  name 
from  Wesley  to  Vl^ellesley;  to  prove 
which,  no  more  is  necessary  than  to 
mention,  that  so  far  was  the  noble 
Marquess  from  making  the  alleged' 
change  at  the  time  of  his  elevation  in 
the  peerage,  that  he  was  actually  called' 
and  known  for  one-and-twcnty  years, 
during  his  father’s  life,  by  no  other  ap¬ 
pellation  than  that  of  V’iscount  Welles¬ 
ley,  as  appears  incontestably  by  his 
recorded  speeches  at  Eton  in  1778,  and 
priy.e-recitation  at  Oxford  in  1780. 

With  regard  to  the  different  mode  of 
spelling  the  name  at  dlffi^rent  times,  a 
few  words  of  explanation  may  not  be 
amiss.  The  original  name  was  un¬ 
questionably  W  ELLESLEY,  for  SO  it  is 
invariably  written  in  the  numerous 
antient  records  where  it  appears,  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  lOth  century, 
when  it  is  indiscriminately  written 
Wellesley,  Wellsly,  We’sly,  and  Wes¬ 
ley  ;  the  full  and  the  contracted  mode 
sometimes  occurring  in  the  same  docu¬ 
ment.  'I'hose  versed  in  the  perusal  of 
antient  wiitings,  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  loose  and  unsettled  orthogra¬ 
phy  of  former  times.  The  will  of 
Shakspeare  is  a  remarkable  instance : 
it  is  written  on  three  sheets  of  paper, 
each  of  which  bears  his  signature ;  yet 
of  the  three  autographs,  written  on  the 
same  day,  probably  in  the  same  hour, 
no  two  are  alike,  difl'eting  from  each 
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other  both  in  the  character  of  the 
writing  aiid  the  manner  of  the  spelling. 

That  the  present  possessors  of  the 
name  of  Wellesley  should  prefer  the 
original  mode  of  s))elling  it  to  any  cor¬ 
rupted  mode  which  by  carelessness  or 
abbreviation  had  crept  into  use,  so  far 
from  being  censurable,  is  a  proof  of 
their  good  taste;  .and  the  renown  which 
in  tiieir  possession  it  has  achieved,  jus-- 
tlfles  the  hope  that  .it  will  be  transmit¬ 
ted  honoured  and  unchanged  to  the 
latest  posterity*. 


Mr.  Urban,  May  14. 

Allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  readers  to  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  a  letter. signed  Merlin, 
m  which  the  author  appears  to  me  to 
speck  with  undue  severity  of  the  Ro-r 
man  liistorian  Tacitus.  He  says:  “No 
credit  is  due  to  this  historian’s  base  and 
unfounded  calumny,  viz.  the  Druidical 
sacrifice  of  human  victims,  &c.  &c.’’ 
From. the  mode  of  expression  here  used, 
the  unlearned  will  be  led  to  suppose 
that  the  ancient  Druids  have  been  ac¬ 
cused  of  offering  human  sacrifices  by 
Tacitus  only.  But  surely  Merlin  can¬ 
not  be  ignorant  that  all  accounts  of 
the  Druidical  rites  confirm  that  of  the 
Roman  historian.  He  must  be  aw’are 
thatTacllus  is  fully  borne  out  by  other 
contemporary  authors.  Suetonius,  in 
his  Life  of  Claudius,  makes  the  same 
declaration.  Pliny  tells  us  of  the 
Druids,  that  among  them,  “  Homlnem 
occidere,  religiosissimum  erat;*’  and 
Caesar  expressly  declares  them  to  have 
held,  that  “  pro  vita  hominis,  nisi  vita 
hominis  reddatum,  non  posse  numina 
placari.”  If  then  the  same  thing  has 
been  asserted  by  so  many,  why  is  the 

*  Although  the  Colley  and  Wellesley  fa¬ 
milies  were  so  nearly  allied,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  yet  the  connexion  between  them  was 
strengthened  by  former  alliances ;  and  the 
inducement,  therefore,  the  stronger  for  the 
disposition  of  the  Daiigen  property  as  men¬ 
tioned  above :  in  fact,  Lord  Mornington  was 
himself  descended  from  the  Wellesleys  of 
Dangen,  for  his  great-great-grandfather  Sir 
Henry  Colley  (who  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  Adam  Loftus,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and 
one  of  the  Lords  Justices  of  Ireland)  was 
the  son  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Henry 
Colley,  Privy  Councillor  and  Governor  of 
Opbaley  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
by  his  wife  Catharine  Cusack,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Cusack,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  whose  mother  was 
Alson  Wellesley,  daughter  of  William  Wel¬ 
lesley,  of  Dangen,  Esq. 


blame  of  having  made  a  false  assertion 
laid  on  Tacitus  only  ?  w  hy  is  he  only 
accused  of  base  and  unfounded  ca¬ 
lumny  P’  In  truth,  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  reasonable  suspicion  tliat  the 
assertion  is  false ;  for  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  but  that  human  sacrifices  formed 
a  part  of  the  Druidical  rites.  It  would 
be  a  more  interesting  question,  to  as¬ 
certain  whence  the  practice  arose ;  to 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  human, 
sacrifice,  not  only  in  our  own  country 
among  the  Druids,  but  in  almost  every 
country  antient  and  modern  under  hea¬ 
ven.  For  my  part,  I  feel  confident 
that  the  Christian  may  see  here  a  por¬ 
trait  of  the  great  and  all-sufficient  Sa¬ 
crifice  offered  for  the  sins  of  men  upon 
the  cross ;  and  tho’  the  custom  is  de¬ 
servedly  abominated  by  us,  as  beyond 
measure  barbarous,  yet  it  is  a  shadow 
of  the  plan  adopted  by  God  for  the  re¬ 
conciling  of  sinners  to  hims<jlffrom  the 
foundation  of  the  world.  The  reason 
why  there  could  be  no  remission, 
without  shedding  of  blood,  was  proba¬ 
bly  revealed  to  Noah,  tho’  it  became 
obscured  in  process  of  time  among 
his  unenlightened  posterity;  sufficient 
traces,  however,  of  the  true  doctrine 
still  remained  to  occasion  those  san¬ 
guinary  rites,  which  stained  the  altars 
of  so  many  nations,  and  of  our  own 
amongst  others,  with  human  blood. 
This  supposition  alone  can  account  for 
the  very  existence  of  sacrifices  in  hea¬ 
then  countries  ;  man  never  could  have 
himself  imagined  that  blood-shedding 
would  atone  for  crime,  if  it  had  not 
been  originally  revealed  to  him;  and 
the  circumstance  that  pi acular sacrifices 
did  prevail  so  universally,  tends  strongly 
to  confirm  the  most  important  of  all 
Christian  doctrines,  viz.  that  of  atoncr 
ment  for  sin  through  the  blood  of  Je¬ 
sus  Christ. 

Yours,  &c.  E.  W.  E.  N . 


Mr.  Urban,  Spettishun/,  June  3. 
“  ]\/fOMUS  turn’d  Fabulist,  or 
LVJL  Vulcan’s  Wedding”,  men-: 
tioned  in  p.  410  of  your  Magazine  for 
May,  printed  w'ith  the  music  to  the 
songs,  like  the  Beggar’s  Opera,  was 
written  by  Ebenezer  Forrest,  the  father 
of  Theodosius,  who,  as  is  truly  stated, 
died  in  the  year  1784,  aged  about  56; 
consequently  could  not  nave  been  the 
author  of  the  Opera. 

Ebenezer  Forrest  was  a  respectable 
attorney,  whom  I  remember  living  in 
George- street,  York-buiklings,  a^ut 
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the  year  1774.  He  was  the  intimate 
friend  of  Rich,  and  of  Hogarth,  whom 
he  accom^^anied  on  the  “  Five  Days 
Peregrination”,  and  wrote  the  account 
of  it,  which  has  been  published.  ^ 

I  think  his  son  told  me  that  “  blora” 
was  taken  by  him  from  “  Hob,  or  a 
Country  Wake,’’  by  Dogget ;  and  this 
receives  some  confirmation  by  its  having 
been  added  to  **  Momus,”  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  author. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  of 
paying  a  tribute  of  regard  to  the  rne- 
inory  of  Theodosius  Forrest*,  with 
whom  I  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy 
from  my  earliest  years,  from  whom 
1  derived  much  useful  knowledge 
and  information,  and  in  whose  so¬ 
ciety  I  passed  some  of  the  pleasantest 
hours  of  my  life.  He  was  a  man  of 
strict  integrity,  and  of  a  most  benevo¬ 
lent  disposition,  indefatigable  in  the 
service  of  his  clients  and  his  friends. 
He  was  an  acute  observer  of  human 
nature,  and  character ;  and  possessed  a 
happy  facility  of  writing  songs  and  bal¬ 
lads,  and  adapting  them  to  popular 
airsf,  which  (as  was  then  not  unusual) 
he  used  to  sing  at  table,  some  of  them 
with  considerable  humour,  a  faculty 
which  rendered  him  a  most  agreeable 
and  entertaining  companion.  He  had 
a  correct  and  sound  judgment  in  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  art,  and  was  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  na¬ 
ture.  Ever  ready  to  assist  me  in  my 
pursuits,  he  excited  and  encouraged  a 
taste  for  the  Arts,  which  has  afforded 
me  a  constant  and  never-failing  source 
of  amusement.  He  drew  from  nature 
w'ith  great  truth,  freedom,  and  spirit ; 
and  to  his  early  and  friendly  instruc¬ 
tions  I  am  indebted  for  the  gratification 
of  occasionally  contributing  a  topogra¬ 
phical  illustration  with  my  pencil  to 
your  valuable  Miscellany. 

Thomas  Rackett. 


Mr.  Urban,  May  26. 

IN  a  mixed  company,  the  other  even¬ 
ing,  the  subject  of  the  great  Bed 
at  Ware  became  the  topic  ol  conversa- 


*  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  him, 
see  a  biographical  sketch,  by  the  late  Tho¬ 
mas  Tycrs,  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
for  November  1784. 

■f  He  was  the  author  of  the  popular  song 
introduced  into  the  “  Jovial  Crew,”— I 
made  love  to  Kate,’’ — for  which  and  other 
contributions  of  a  similar  kind,  Rich  gave 
him  the  privilege  of  writing  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  orders  for  the  theatre. 


tion  ;  every  one  had  heard  of  or  seen 
this  curiosity,  but  no  one  was  able  to 
give  a  clear  account  of  it.  It  was 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  an  elucidation 
of  this  subject,  and  a  distinct  history  of 
it,  might  be  satisfactorily  obtained  from 
some  of  the  numerous  correspondents 
of  your  most  excellent  Miscellany, 
where  every  thing  that  is  curious  in 
antiquity,  or  useful  in  science,  is  com- 

«  investigated,  and  ably  solved. 

name,  therefore,  of  those  present 
on  the  above  occasion,  allow  me  10  re¬ 
quest  a  solution  of  the  above  que.stion 
ffom  some  of  your  correspondents  who 
are  conversant  in  such  recondite  topics, 
and  the  rcjdy  will  give  pleasure  to  the 
inquiring  parties,  and  perhaps  also 
amuse  your  general  and  very  numerous 
readers.  1  am,  8:c.  Qu.¥:stor. 


The  following  article,  written  by  the 
late  W.  Chambbrlaine, 
surgeon,  of  Aylesbnry-street,  Clcrken- 
well,  was  sent  some  years  since  to  the 
Editor  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
with  a  rcciuest  that  it  might  “  he 
brought  to  light,  in  case  Miss  Eefanu 
(daughter  of  Mrs.  Lefanu,  of  Klngs- 
bridge,  in  Devonshire,  and  niece  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan),  now  aged 
13  years,  should  ever  in  process  of  time 
arrive  at  celebrity  as  an  authoress.” 
Miss  Lefanu  having  lately  published  an 
interesting  volume  of  Memoirs  of  her 
Grandmother,  Mrs.  Frances  Sheridan, 
with  Anecdotes  of  her  distinguisheri 
son,  the  late  R.  B.  Sheridan  (see  onr 
last  Number,  p.  .032),  wc  think  the 
time  is  now  arrived,  when  the  late 
worthy  writer*  of  the  article,  wliom  we 
much  esteemed,  Avould  have  wished  it 
to  liave  met  the  public  eye. 

Editor. 


Anecdotes  of  Miss  Lefanu  and  of 
Mrs.  Jordan, 

IN  my  literary  pursuits,  or  on  some 
other  occasion,  it  may  so  happen, 
that  it  may  fall  to  ray  lot  to  l>e  the  j)a- 
negyrist  of  Miss  Lefanu.  But,  in  cusp 
it  should  so  turn  out,  that  in  process  of 
time  she  may  arrive  at  a  piten  of  cele¬ 
brity  as  a  Avriter,  I  think  it  Avoukl  be  a 
pity  her  mother’s  prognostic  of  her 
should  be  totally  lost.  Mrs.  Lclanu's 
judgment  is  unquestionable,  and  setting 

*  Mr.  Chamberlaine  died  Aug.  .I,  1  8‘2g. 
His  father  was  maternal  uncle  of  R.  B.  She¬ 
ridan,  Esq.  IM.  P. — See  an  account  of  Mr. 
Chamberlaine,  in  vol.xcii.  ii.  p.  o(>7. 

aside 
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aside  the  partiality  of  a  mother,  tire 
elegant  authoress  o^^^Lucy  Osmond,'^ 
and  The  India  Voyage y'  \\ou\^  not 
hazard  an  opinion  wliich  should  have 
j  nothing  hut  maternal  affection  for  its 
I  support.  Perhaps  I  may  one  day  or 
j  other  have  occasion  to  mention  our  cor- 
!  respondence ;  but,  in  case  of  my  death, 
{or  that  of  Mrs.  Lefanu,  I  wish  that 
i  the  prediction  may  not  be  lost,  espe- 
jcially  as  on  a  former  occasion  Mrs. 

I  Lefanu  shewed  herself  to  be  a  true 
'  irropbetess.  The  occasion  was  this  : 

In  the  year  1 7S2, 1  dined  at  the  house 
of  Charles  Sheridan;  and  his  sister, 
then  Betsy  Sheridan,  after  dinner  pro¬ 
posed  going  to  the  play.  She  took  me 
with  her  to  her  own  private  box  in 
Smock-alley  Theatre.  During  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  farce  (I  forget  what), 
in  one  part  it  was  necessary  that  a 
great  number  of  performers  should  be 
on  the  stage.  She  directed  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  one  young  lady :  “  Do  you  ob¬ 
serve,”  said  she,  “  that  young  lady 
standing  by  the  wing,  nearest  the 
stage-door?’’ — “  That  Nit/e  young  lass 
do  you  mean?” — “Yes,”  said  she  ; 
“  that  little  girl,  if  she  lives,  will  be 
sometime  or  other  the  first  comic  ac¬ 
tress  in  England  or  Ireland.  She  is  a 
Miss  Francis.  She  has  not  been  long 
on  the  stage ;  but  for  chastity  of  acting, 
na’ivet^,  and  bewg  the  character  she 
represents,  young  as  she  is,  she  sur¬ 
passes  what  could  have  been  expected 
in  so  young  a  performer;  but,  mark 
my  words,  she  will  one  day  or  other  be 
a  favourite,  and  the  first  in  her  line  of 
acting.’’  This  was  twenty-two  years 
ago,  and  every  one  has  now  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  knowing  how  far  Mrs.  Jordan 
lias  verified  Mrs.  Lefanu’s  prognostic. 

I  hope  her  words  will  prove  equally 
true,  in  process  of  time,  with  respect  to 
lier  own  daughter,  of  whom  she  thus 
speaks,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  writer 
of  this,  dated  December  25th,  1804  : 

“  Thinking  as  1  do  on  the  subject  of 
female  authorship,  you  will  be  surprised 
at  my  encouraging  my  daughter  in  the 
pursuit;  but  the  fact  is,  1  think  her 
natural  abilities  much  superior  to  niy 
own, and  she  has  had  advantages  which 
1  never  had,  at  least,  that  of  the  unin¬ 
terrupted  attention  of  an  attaciied  and 
rational  mother.  Her  memory  was 
early  exercised  on  subjects  generally 
'  tending  to  some  useful  object ;  her 
taste  for  reading  has  been  constantly 
i  indulged,  yet  no  book  has  ever  met  her 
j  eye,  that  could  injure  her  principles,  or 


lessen  that  delicacy  of  mind  which, 
next  to  religious  principles,  I  consider 
as  the  surest  protection  to  a  woman  ; 
and  I  have  been  at  pains  to  procure  for 
her  works  of  taste  and  information, 
Cowjier’s  Letters,  the  Life  of  Chaucer, 
&c.  are  more  delightful  to  her  than  the 
most  highly  wrought  Romance  would 
be  to  most  girls  of  her  age.  She  reads 
history  with  pleasure  and  interest;  and 
always  writes  extracts  for  me  from  any 
book  of  that  kind  we  have  read  toge¬ 
ther,  with  a  precision  that  proves  the 
attention  she  bestows  on  what  she  reads. 

“  From  these  circumstances  I  am 
induced  to  think  she  may  one  day  rise 
to  some  degree  of  literary  eminence, 
and  in  that  case  the  object  may  be 
worth  pursuing;  for  it  is  in  that  line, 
as  with  the  stage,  nothing  but  a  degree 
of  excellence  can  make  it  an  eligible 
pursuit  for  a  female. 

“  So  now  having  tired  your  patience 
with  this  account  of  my  little  girl,  I 
must  descend  to  mere  matter  of  busi¬ 
ness,  &c.” 


Mr.  Urbaij-,  March '22. 

HE  following  observations  on  the 
efficacy  of  White  Mustard  Seed, 
taken  internally,  are  the  result  of  nearly 
two  years  attendance  on  a  numerous 
class  of  poor  people,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  facts. 

Yours,  &c.  T.  E. 


In  the  month  of  June  1822,  I  made 
a  trial  of  the  White  Mustard  Seed 
merely  as  an  aperient :  when  the  gene¬ 
rally  improved  state  of  my  feelings, 
which  soon  followed,  inclined  me  to 
give  it  credit  for  medicinal  properties 
of  a  very  beneficial  nature,  besides  that 
for  which  I  took  it.  Under  this  im¬ 
pression,  I  gave  it  to  some  of  the  sick 
poor  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  with  a 
success  which  excited  my  astonish¬ 
ment.  I  have  since  recommended  it  in 
many  cases,  of  which  several  were  very 
distressing;  and  the  result  is  such  aes 
to  authorize  a  persuasion,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  are  not  aware  of  its  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers,  nor  of  the  very  great  va¬ 
riety  of  cases  to  which  it  is  applicable. 

The  Mustard  Seed  appears  to  act 
not  only  on  the  bowels,  but  on  the 
skin  and  kidneys  also.  It  is  likewise 
found  to  strengthen  and  invigorate,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  whole  line  of 
the  alimentary  canal;  and  consequent¬ 
ly,  to  improve  digestion' and  assimila- 
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tion,  a4icl  with  that,  appetite,  sleep,  and 
general  health.  In  diseases,  iherelore, 
arising  from  a  disordered  state  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  it  is  probably  «  very 
general  remedy  :  and  such  in  reality  ap¬ 
pears  to  be.  It  has  succeeded  in  cases  of 
asthma,  shortness  of  breath,  cough, and 
otlier  distressing  affections  of  the  chest ; 
in  cases  of  uneasiness,  pairi,  and  sense 
of  tenderness  and  soreness  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  and  particularly  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach;  in  pain  aVising  from  gravel, 
in  partial  an<l  general  dropsy,  in  para- 
lysis,  in  rheumatic  alTections,  in  occa¬ 
sional  and  habitual  costiveness,  in  pain 
in  the  head,  and  coldness  in  the  limbs 
and  feet.  It  is  found  to  expel  worms 
both  in  children  and  adults,  and  not 
only  the  long  round  worms,  but  the 
small  white  ones  alsp.  It  has  been 
successful  in  a  case  of  ague.  A  poor 
woman,  of  the  age  of  77,  had  been 
suffering  from  a  quotidian  ague  of  at 
kast  a  fortnight’s  -standing,  when  she 
began  the  Mustard  Seed,  taken  two 
small  tea-spoonfuls  every  three  hours. 
The  disease  abated  almost  immediately, 
and  in  two  days  was  entirely  subdued. 
She  had  also  for  some  years  laboured 
under  the  consequences  of  a  very  weak 
interior,  and  had  suffered  greatly  from 
habitual  costiveness,  and  exl|-eme  cold- 
jiess  in  the  extxemities  and  in  the  sto¬ 
mach  and  bowels.  Such  was  the  sense 
of  coldness  in  the  interior,  that  warm 
tea  and  broth  afforded  no  relief.  After 
taking.the  Seed  for  a  fortnight,  all  these 
uneasy  symptoms,  with  some  others, 
disappeared  ;  and  she  is  now  enjoying 
as  good  a  state  of  health  as  is  compati¬ 
ble  with  her  advanced  years.  It  is 
proper  to  add,  that  after  the  ague  had 
been  subdued,  the  Seed  was  taken  only 
three  times  in  the  day. 

When  the  Seed  is  used  as  a  remedy 
for  occasional  costiveness,  it  should  be 
taken  fasting,  about  an  hour  before 
breakfast;  and,  generally  speaking,  a 
small  table-spoonful  is  the  proper  dose. 
With  some  constitutions  a  tea-spoonful 
in  the  morning  is  sufficient,  while 
Others  require  a  second  large  dose  to  be 
taken  at  night.  When  it  is  used  as  a 
remedy  for  the  se\’eral  diseases  before 
,  enumerated,  it  should  be  taken  twice, 
thrice,  and  sometimes,  iho’  very  rarely, 
ftjuT  times  in  the  day.  The  patient 
should  begin  with  two  doses,  taking 
the  first  about  an  hour  before  break¬ 
fast,  and  the  second  about  the  same 
time  after  dinner;  after  the  second  or 
third  dav,  a  third  dose  should  be  added. 


and  taken  at  bed-lime.  The  quantity 
iu  each  dose  must  dej>enti  in  some  de¬ 
gree  on  the  effect  protluced  on  the 
bowels,  wtiich  shoukl  not  be  purged, 
but  should  be  kept  moderately  and  uni¬ 
formly  open.  Ko  certain  iixetl  rule 
can  be* prescribed  on  this  head.  Gene¬ 
rally  speaJcing,  three  doses  in  the  day, 
eacn  containing  two  tea-spoon  luls  or  a 
desssrt-epounfuT,  are  found  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient;  while,  with  some  constitutions, 
a  single  tea-spoonful  in  each  dose  will 
be  too  much,  and  with  others  a  dessert- 
sj)Oonful  in  each  dose  will  be  too  little. 
When  the  Seed  is  given  for  the  expul¬ 
sion  of  worms,  four  doses  should  b« 
taken  iu  the  day,  each  contaiuii>c 
two  tea-spoonfuls,  or  as  much  as  will 
moderately  purge  the  bowels.  Tlie 
Seed  is  to  be  taken  whole,  and  either 
aJone,or  in  a  little  water  or  otherliquid, 
warm  or  cold,  and  it  should  be  taken 
every  day  without  intermission,  until 
the  morbid  symptoms  disappear,  or,  in 
other  words,  until  health  is  restored, 
as  far  as  the  age  and  circumstances  of 
the  patient  will  admit. 

The  Mustard  Seed  is  valuable  not 
only  as  a  remedy  for  disease,  but  as  a 
means  of  preventing  it-  Of  its  power 
as  a  preventive,  a  very  extraordinary 
instance  has  occured.  A  friend  of 
mine  had  for  five  or  si.x  years  previous 
to  the  last,  been  regularly  attacked  witli 
Ivay-asthma  in  the.  months  qf  June  or 
July  in  each  of  those  years.  The  at¬ 
tacks  were  always  violent,  and  for  the 
most  part  accompanied  with  somedan- 
ger;  and  such  was  the  impression 
made  on  his  constitution  by  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  the  remedies  resorted  to,  (of 
which  bleeding  and  blistering  were  the 
chief)  that  each  illness  led  to  a  long 
confinement  to  the  house,  extending  to 
a  period  of  nearly  three  months.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  last  year,  be  re¬ 
solved  to  make  a  trial  of  the  seed,  in 
order  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  recur¬ 
rence  of  tne  asthma ;  and  in  the  month 
of  March  in  that  year  he  began  the 
use  of  it,  and  thenceforward  took  it 
regularly  every  day  without  inter- 
missicn ;  and  the  result  was  that  he 
escaped  the  disease.  In  November, 
last  he  informed  me,  that  from  the 
time  when  he  first  took  the  Seed,  his 
health  had  not  only  never  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  illness  of  any  kind,  but  had 
been  progressively  iinprovirvg;  and  be 
further  assured  me  that  he  did  not  re¬ 
collect  that  he  had  ever  enjoyed  so 
gootl  a  state  of  health  as  at  that  time. 


PART  I.] 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  favour  of  the 
Mustard  Seed,  that  it  always  produces 
some,  and  very  frequently  a  ronsi- 
derable  degree  of  relief  a  very  short 
time,  even  in  the  coarse  of  a  week, 
and  in  many  instances  in  two  or 
three  days;  and  since  it  has  not  been 
necessary  to  increase  theqnantity  token, 
it  is  presumed  that  the  Seed  does  not 
lose  its  efficacy  by  familiarity  with  the 
constitution.  A  circumstance  also 
which  stamps  a  particular  value  upon 
it  is,  that  generally  speaking,  it  ap})ears 
to  obviate  the  effects  of  sudden  ex  posure 
to  cold,  and  is  thus  probably  in  no 
small  degree  a  protection  against  that 
host  of  evils  which  flow  from  our  very 
variable  and  uncertain  climate.  It 
seems  peculiarly  adapted  both  to  in¬ 
fancy  and  old  age.  It  enables  the 
young  to  contend  with  the  morbid  de¬ 
bility  frequently  attaching  to  their  ten¬ 
der  years,  and  it  supports  the  aged  un¬ 
der  the  pressure  of  infirmities  generally 
annexed  to  declining  life.  When  taken 
by  the  former,  it  occasionally  throws 
out  a  considerable  eruption  on  the 
skin ;  a  result  which  has  never  failed 
to  promote  the  general  health  of  the 
child.  Perhaps  it  may  be  serviceable 
as  an  antiscorbutic  and  general  purifier 
of  the  blood;  and  it  may  reasonably  be 
questioned  whether  there  exists  a  safer 
or  more  effectual  means  of  regaining 
strength,  after  the  loss  of  it  from  severe 
illness. 

To  the  poor  it  is  invaluable  in  every 
point  of  view.  It  is  peculiarly  calcu¬ 
lated  to  meet  the  numerous  and  formi¬ 
dable  bodily  evils  with  which  they 
have  to  contend,  and  to  which  they  are 
so  remarkably  exposed.  The  labouring 
classes  of  society  are  almost  universally 
destined  to  hard  work,  and  have  scanty 
means  of  support.  With  them,  there¬ 
fore,  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  very 
apt  to  lose  their  tone,  and  to  fail  in 
the  due  discharge  of  their  important 
functions.  Hence  they  very  commonly 
complain  of  weak  digestion,  shortness 
of  breath,  sense  of  soreness  and  weight 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  a  general 
debility  in  the  interior,  wornas,  pain 
in  the  kidneys,  habitual  costiveness, 
flatulence,  cold  feet,  rheumatism,  and 
depression  of  spirits.  For  these  disor¬ 
ders  the  seed  appears  to  be  an  almost 
certain  remedy  ;  and  to  the  poor  it  is 
further  recommended,  as  a  medicine 
extremely  cheap,  taken  with  equal  ease 
at  home  or  in  the  field,  and  requiring 
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neither  confinement  to  the  house,  nor 
any  alteration  of  diet. 

li  is  U)  be  observed  that  there  are 
constitutions  which  forbid  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  remedy.  7\vo  instances 
have  occurred  in  which  the  highly 
inflammatory  disposition  of  the  patients 
would  not  admit  of  a  trial  of  it,  al¬ 
though  it  was  given  in  very  small 
quantities.  In  one  of  these,  a  dose  of 
only  ten  Seeds  produced  an  irritation 
and  degree  of  heat  so  as  to  preclude 
the  trial  of  a  second*  Generally  speak¬ 
ing,  however,  it  excites  no  other  sen¬ 
sation  than  that  of  comfortable  warmth, 
and  in  some  cases  no  particular  sensa¬ 
tion  whatever. 

1  will  close  these  observations  by 
remarking,  that  there  are  peculiarities 
belonging  to  the  Mustard  Seed,  which 
may  perhaps  in  some  measure  account 
for  its  extraordinary  powers.  It  dis¬ 
charges  a  sort  of  mucilage,  which  serves 
as  a  vehicle  for  its  stimulating  and  other 
medicinal  properties ;  and  that  this  dis¬ 
charge  is  slow  and  gradual,  may  be 
perceived  by  retaining  a  portion  of  the 
Seed  in  the  mouth  for  ten  or  twelve  or 
a  greater  number  of  hours,  during 
which,  a  sort  of  mucilage  is  found  to 
be  incessantly  flowing  from  it.  When, 
therefore,  the  Seed  is  taken  whole, 
there  is  some  ground  for  supposing  that 
its  virtues  are  not  exhausted  in  the 
stomach  and  primee  vice,  but  that  they 
reach  every  part  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  that  by  direct  communication,  as 
the  Seed  passes  through  it;  and  it  is 
also  very  probable  that  the  bowels  are 
assisted  in  the  propulsion  of  their  con¬ 
tents  by  the  mere  mechanical  action  of 
the  Seed,  thus  taken  in  an  entire  anff 
unbroken  state. 

The  White  Mustard  Seed  is  sold  by 
Seedsmen  at  one  shilling  per  pound. 
Those  who  may  be  disposed  to  give  it 
to  the  poor,  are  informed  that,  in 
Mark-lane,  the  average  price  per  bushel. 
Containing  at  least  fitly  pounds,  is  al>out 
fifteen  shillings. 

Mr.  Urbaist,  Ibstocky  June  17* 
EFERRING  to  your  Obituary,  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
Mav,  1824,  p.  474,  I  trust  that  you 
will  indulge  me  with  the  insertion  of 
an  interesting  anecdote,  which  I  offer 
not  merely  as  a  matter  of  credit  to  my 
late  lamented  son,  William  Madan, 
who  was  Vicar  of  Polesworth,  in  War¬ 
wickshire,  but  also,  and  principally,  as 

an 
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an  act  of  justice  due  to  the  inhabitants 
of  that  parish. 

In  the  first  instance,  the  parishion¬ 
ers,  of  their  own  accord,  actually  in¬ 
curred  the  whole  expense  of  covering 
the  pulpit,  the  desk,  and  the  Vicar’s 
pew,  with  superfine  black  cloth;  and 
further,  they  are  now  erecting,  at  their 
own  expense,  a  handsome  BTural  Tablet 
to  the  memory  of  their  dear  deceased 
Vicar,  within  the  wallsof  their  church ! 
Such  j  is  the  result  of  their  liberal  and 
w’arm  feelings,  in  token  of  respect  and 
regard  for  the  memory  of  my  son  ;  and 
such  is  the  very  rare  and  honourable 
example  which  they  hold  out  to  all 
other  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
in  proof  of  thataflfectionatc  attachment 
which  ought  always  to  subsist  between 
minister  and  people,  from  the  happy 
influence  of  pastoral  exertions  on  tne 
well-disposed  minds  of  a  Christian  con- 
grefiation !  Sp.  M. 

This  Tablet  is  of  white  marble,  5 
feet  by  3,  from  the  skilful  hands  of 
Mr.  Brown,  of  Derby;  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inscription : — 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
The  Rev.  William  Madan,  M.  A. 
late  Vicar  of  this  Parish, 
and  formerly  Student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford, 

(where  he  was  admitted  B.A.  with  the  highest 
Academical  Distinction). 

This  Tablet  is  erected  by  his  grateful  Pa¬ 
rishioners, 

To  whom  he  was  not  less  endeared 
By  hisTalents,  his  Integrity,  his  Benevolence, 
His  unassuming  Manners,  and  Christian 
Humility, 

than  by  the  faithful,  zealous,  and  exemplary 
discharge  of  all  his  Parochial  Duties,  and 
the  fervent  Piety  with  which  he  inculcated 
the  pure  and  Apostolic  Doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

He  died  April  17,  1824.  Aged  31  years. 
“  An  unspotted  Life  is  Old  Age.” 

Wisd.  IV.  9. 


,,  tt  Colombo .  Ceylon, 

Mr.  Urban,  Dcc.30,\izT 

AS  you  have  expressed  a  disposition 
to  perpetuate,  in  your  excellent 
Thesaurus,  the  records  of  deceased  Bri¬ 
tons  to  be  found  in  distant  countries, 
I  send  you  copies  of  three  inscriptions 
from  the  church  of  Colombo,  which 
you  will  probably  think  intcrestino;. 

The  first  is  a  plain  mural  tablet  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  I.ady  Louisa 
Rodney,  wife  of  the  Honourable  John 
Rodney,  Chief  Secretary  of  this  island. 
It  consists  principally  of  an  extract 
from  her  funeral  sermon,  preached  by 


the  Jion.  and  Ibev.  Thomas  Jarnea 
T'wislcton  (now  o.ur  worthy  and  re¬ 
spected  Archdeacon).  Never  was  auy- 
tliing  more  powerful  than  its  eBect 
when  pronounced  ;  not  a  dry  eye,  or  an 
heart  which  was  not  deeply  atfected, 
WAS  found  in  the  crowd  which  fillnl 
our  church  on  that  melancholy  occa¬ 
sion:  the  truth  of  her  character,  thus 
depicted,  came  home  to  the  retollection 
and  the  feelings  of  all,  and  tVie  burst  of 
sorrow  was  uncontroulable,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  preacher  had  reached  the  con¬ 
cluding  sentence. 

The  second  is  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  William  Tolfrey.  It  is  a  mural 
monument,  erected  by  subscription,  to 
a  gentleman  of  great  acf|ulrcments,  and 
universal  excellence  of  character.  T  he 
design  (which  was  executed  at  Ma¬ 
dras  in  very  durable  stone)  represents 
an  altar  composed  of  a  pile  of  manu¬ 
scripts,  one  laying  on  the  top  unrolled, 
and  cut  short  by  a  scythe  proceeding 
(from  the  back  of  the  altar)  at  the  pas¬ 
sage  referred  to  in  the  monument.  A 
lamp,  a  cock,  an  hour-glass,  and  a  rising 
sun,  emblematic  of  his  unwearied  la¬ 
bours  for  the  diffusion  of  the  light  of 
religion  in  the  East,  ornament  the  an¬ 
gles  of  the  tablet. 

The  third  is  engraved  upon  a  fine 
slab  of  red  granite,  forming  a  mural 
monument  to  the  late  Sir  William 
Coke,  many  years  an  ornament  of  the 
Judicial  Bench  in  Ceylon.  Sir  William 
was  a  brother  of  D’Evers  Coke,  esq. 
of  Brookhill-hall,  in  Derbyshire,  had 
received  his  education  at  Westminster, 
and  been  a  student  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  His  kind  manners  and  gene¬ 
rous  hospitality  had  rendered  him  highly 
popular  with  all  classes;  his  strong 
mind,  and  sound  constitutional  princi¬ 
ples  as  a  British  lawyer,  although  they 
threw  him  (as  it  too  often  happens)- 
into  collision  with  the  practices  of  a  mi¬ 
litary  government,  established  for  him' 
the  lionourable  character  of  a  fearless 
Judge,  defending  the  weak  and  helpless 
against  the  harsh  violence  of  authority. 

Normanku3. 


1.  In  God  Is  my  Hope. 

Here  lie  deposited 
The  mortal  remains  of 
The  Right  Honourable  Lady  Louisa  Rodney, 
Daughter  of  John  Earl  of  Aldhorough. 
She  was  born  December  3d,  1778; 
Married  October  the  19th,  1799, 

The  Honourable  John  Rodney. 

She  departed  this  Life 
December  2,  1014. 


A  few 
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1  A  few  days  before  her  death,  she  was  seen 
In  this  place,  apparently  in  health,  joining 
|with  an  unaffected  piety  in  the  public  wor¬ 
ship  of  her  Maker  ;  one,  who  was  felt  to  be 
Ithe  life,  the  ornament  of  the  limited  so- 
fciety  of  Colombo.  The  pious  daughter,  the 
{faithful  wife,  the  affectionate  mother,  had 
koo  well  discharged  her  various  duties  not 
to  feel  a  firm  rellauce  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
Creator.  To  those  with  whom  these  rela¬ 
tions  existed,  who  shall  speak  earthly  com¬ 
port  ^  who  shall  replace  to  her  parents  the 
[pride  of  their  noble  house  }  who  shall  soften 
the  affliction  of  the  beloved  partner  of  so 
many  of  her  happiest  years  ?  who  shall  cal¬ 
culate  the  loss  of  such  a  mother  to  the  poor 
I  infants  surrounding  their  sorrowing  father, 
unconscious  of  their  common  calamity,  and 
•wondering  at  the  change  which  has  con¬ 
verted  the  happiest  dwelling  into  the  house 
of  mourning :  Before  her  native  dignity 
and  easy  condescension,  restraint  and  cere¬ 
mony  alike  retired;  and  while  our  social  cir¬ 
cles  were  enlivened  by  her  cheerful  temper, 
the  sorrows  of  the  unfortunate  were  soothed 
by  her  prompt  bounty. — Such  was  the  kind, 
the  good,  the  warm-hearted  friend  whom  all 
deplore, — such  was  she  who  has  left  a  void 
in  our  society  not  to  be  filled  np  ;  and  now 
is  her  earthly  form,  which  beam’d  the  very 
spirit  of  benevolence,  the  tenant  of  a  cold 
and  silent  grave.  For  such  a  loss  it  is  fair 
to  indulge  in  the  grief  which  we  feel  to  be 
universal ;  the  best  affections  of  om  hearts 
demand  it;  and  cold  must  be  that  heart, 
which  knowing,  as  wc  know,  would  not  sor¬ 
row  for  the  amiable  Lady  Louisa  Rodney  ! 
And  now,  O  God,  in  whose  hands  are 
the  issues  of  life  and  death,  not  my  will, 
but  thine,  be  done! — 

2.  In  Memory  of 
William  Tolfrey,  Esquire, 

Of  his  Majesty’s  Civil  Service, 

Who  devoted  his  Oriental  Learning  to  the 
Tropagation  of  the  Gospel,  by  rendering  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  the  Singhalese  and 
Pali  Languages.  He  had,  with  intense  ap¬ 
plication,  nearly  completed  a  translation  of 
'  the  New  Testament,  and  the  last  labour  of 
bis  hand  well  describes,  in  the  language  of 
Saint  Paul,  his  benignant  character,  and  the 
■  great  object  of  his  pious  zeal : — “  And  the 
j  “  servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive:  hut 
:  “  be  gentle  unto  all  men,  apt  to  teach, 
i  “  patient,  in  meekness  instructing  those 
)  “  that  oppose  themselves  ;  if  God,  perad- 
:  “  venture,  will  give  them  repentance  to  the 
>  acknowledging  of  the  truth,  and  that  they 
i  “  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the  snares 
of  the  Devil,  who  are  taken  captive  by  him 
at  his  will,” — 2  Timothy,  ii.  24,  25,  26. 
He  was  called  from  his  unfinished  task 
January  4th,  1817,  aged  89  years. 

This  Monument  is  erected  by 
the  grateful  Public  of  Colombo. 


3.  Memorise  Positum 
GuLiELMl  Coke,  Equitis, 

iEdis  Christl  Oxon :  Alumni  Studentis, 

Qui  per  annos  decern, 

In  h4c  Insul4, 

Rem  juridicam  administravlt. 

J  uris  Consul  tus  liegius,  Socius  J  udex,Prseses; 

Llteris  humanloribus  ornatissimus, 
Ingenio  dulcls,  Judicio  sincerus ; 

Suis  benignus,  omnibus  facilis  et  urbanus ; 

Justitlse  et  Propositi 
Impavidiis,  sed  placide,  Vindex, 

Bonos  omnes  slbi  conciliavit: 
Conclvlbus  dilectus,  Indigenis  veneratus. 
Quilm  earns  vixit,  quam  flebilis  occidit, 
Nobis  et  Posteris, 

Hoc  Marmor 
Testetur. 

Natus  Anglia  in  Agro  Dervlensi,  Decessit 
Trincomalae, 

Kal.  Septembris  1818, 

./Etat.  43, 

Mr.  Urban,  Retford^  June 3. 

MUSING  myself  the  other  day 
with  the  perusal  of  the  first  part 
of  the  Catalogue  of  that  princely  Li¬ 
brary  of  Sir  M.  M.  Sykes  (lately  sold 
by  Mr.  Evans),  and  observing  that  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a  few 
of  the  curious  articles  enumerated  in 
that  choice  collection,  I  was  induced 
tQ  look  into  one  of  my  black  letter  vo¬ 
lumes  more  particularly  than  I  had 
ever  done  before,  and  thereby  disco¬ 
vered  a  piece  of  pleasantry,  where  I 
least  of  all  expected  to  find  it. 

The  book  is  marked  No.  445,  of 
the  third  day’s  sale,  and  was  written 
by  one  Andrew  Horde,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Haller,  was  horn  at  Pevensey 
in  Sussex,  in  the  early  part  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  took  the  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  in  medicine  at  Montpellier  in  1342, 
was  afterwards  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  jmd  one  of  the 
physicians  of  Llenry  VIII.  practising 
at  Winchester. 

The  well-known  poetic  satire  upon 
Englishmen,  which  appears  in  the  first 
chapter  of  his  “Introduction  of  Know¬ 
ledge”  (art.  444  of  the  same  sale).  Dr. 
Aikin  says  was  not  tiie  Doctor’s  own, 
but  I  do  not  find  another  owner  for 
the  description,  cause,  and  remedy  of 
the  disease  which  occupies  the  151st 
chapter  of  the  book  now  under  consi¬ 
deration,  entitled  “The  Breviary  of 
Health,  for  all  manner  of  Sycknesscs 
and  Diseases,  the  which  may  be  in 
man  or  woman,  doth  followe, — ex- 
pressynge  the  obscure  termes  of  Greke, 
Araby,  Latyn,  and  Barbary,  in  Eng- 
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lish,  concerning  Phisicke  and  Chirur- 
gerie.  Compyled  by  Andrew  Boorde, 
of  Physicke  Doctonre,  an  Knglish- 
raan.”  The  volume  contains  384 
chapters  Chcsides  those  contained  in 
the  second  part  called  the  Extrava- 
gantes),  each  describing  very  seriously 
a  disorder,  its  cause  and  remedy.  In 
the  1 35th  chapter,  and  so  on  to  chap. 
150,  are  the  accounts  of  various  real 
fevers  to  which  the  human  body  is 
liable;  but  chap.  151  is  as  follows, 
verbatim  ; 

♦‘T7ie  151  Chapitre  doth  shewe  of  an  ertyll 

Fever  the  xvkich  doth  comher  yonge  Per¬ 
sons,  named  the  Fever  lurden. 

“  Araonge  all  the  fevers  1  had  almoste 
forgotten  the  fever  lurden,  with  the  whiche 
manye  yonge  men,  yonge  women,  maydens 
and  other  yonge  persons  bee  sore  infected 
nowe  a  dayes. 

“  The  Cause  of  this  Jnfrmitie. 

“This  fever  doth  come  naturally,  or  els 
by  euyll  and  slouthfall  bryngyng  up.  If  it 
do  come  by  nature,  then  this  fever  is  un- 
curable,  for  It  can  never  out  of  the  fleshe 
that  is  bred  in  the  bone,  yf  it  come  by 
slouthfull  bryngying  up,  it  may  be  holpen 
by  diligent  labour. 

A  Remedy. 

“There  is  nothyng  so  good  for  the  fever 
lurden  as  is  unguentura  baculinum,  that  is 
to  say,  take  a  sticke  or  wan  of  a  yerd  of 
length  and  more,  and  let  it  be  as  great  as  a 
mans  lynger,  and  with  it  anonyut  the  back 
and  the  shulders  well  mornyng  and  evenyng, 
and  do  this  xxi  dayes;  and  if  this  fever  wyl 
not  be  holpen  in  that  tyme,  let  them  beware 
of  waggynge  in  the  galowes,  and  whyles 
they  do  take  theyr  medicine,  put  no  lubber- 
wore  into  their  potage,  and  beare  of  knaver- 
ynge  about  theyr  here,  and  if  this  wyl  not 
helpe,  send  them  than  to  Newegate,  for  yf 
you  wyll  not,  they  wyll  brynge  them  selfe 
thyther  at  length.” 

To  some  few  of  your  readers,  it  may 
be  necessary  (although  the  remedy 
prescribed  by  Dr.  Borde  may  be 
thought  by  others  to  have  sufficiently 
indicated  the  disease)  to  give  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  the  word  lurden.  Know, 
then,  that  Ash  explains  the  word  (call¬ 
ing  it  an  old  word)  from  lordane,  a 
'lazy  fellow.  Blount  and  Skinner  both 
derive  it  from  the  French.  Douglas 
(Bishop  of  Dunkeld)  uses  the  w’ord  as 
a  synonyme  for  blockhead  and  sot. 
Heylin  derives  it  likewise  from  the 
French  word  lourd,  i.  e.  blockish,  lazy. 
And  Menage  from  the  Greek  "Ko^.oq, 
Jiutnilis,  simple.x,  incurvus.  There  is  a 
passage  in  a  book  called  Jhesus,  or 


the  Floure  of  the  Gommaundemdnts/’ 
printed  by  Wynkyude  VVonlein  164l, 
which,  however,  classes  lutdens  with 
a  host  of  wicked  doers,  of  vt  hich  mere 
laziness,  in  our  understanding^  of  Uie 
word,  gives  us  no  notion.  The  pas¬ 
sage  I  allude  to  is  thb  :  “  O  my  Lordc 
or  Ky  nge,  ne  may  love  his  servaunt, 
whan  he  dysobeyelh  unto  his  Cotn- 
maundements,  no  more  doth  God,  how 
may  he  love  ydolatres,  blasphematours* 
chyldren  unnatural,  inobedyentes, mur- 
drers,  thevys,  Inrdcns,  and  false  wvt- 
nesses.”  fob  103,  b.  Investigator. 
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Of  the  branches  which  remained  in 
England,  the  trace  is  almost  impofifii- 
ble.  Driven  into  concealment,  and 
not  sufi'ered  openly  to  exercise  the  rites 
of  their  religion,  the  ceremonies  of 
marriage  and  baptism  were  performed 
among  themselves  in  private,  and'  of 
course  are  not  recorded  in  the  churth 
books  where  they  resided.  By  tliesc 
unfortunate  circumstances  research  is 
at  once  baffled,  and  the  ndffies  'of 
whole  generations  are  lost.  The  next 
records  to  which  we  naturally  look, 
are  the  books  of  Heraldic  Visitations  of 
the  different  counties  ;  but  here  nearly 
the  same  obstacles  present  themselves : 
those  that  would  be  afraid  of  publicly 
recording  their  names  in  the  one  in¬ 
stance,  would  be  naturally  so  in  the 
other ;  and  either  for  that  or  some 
other  unknown  reason,  there  appear 
but  three  of  the  collateral  branches 
among  these  records;  viz.  tlu>se  of 
John  of  Ribbledon  or  Kibchester, 
Robert  of  Little  Mitton,  and  Henry  of 
Oxford.  The  elder  collateral  branch 
of  Roger  Sherburne  of  Westcoate,  co. 
Lancaster,  Thomas,  his  brother,  and 
of  Richard,  the  second  son  of  Hugh 
Sherburne,  esq.  of  Stoneyhurst,  appear 
to  be  lost.  A  grandson  of  the  Hrst, 
however,  appears  by  the  Harleian  MS.S. 
No.  890 — 1,  to  have  married  back  in¬ 
to  the  family  of  Stoneyhurst,  as  in  the 
pedigree  contained  in  those  numbers 
IS  the  marriage  of  Grace,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Sherburne  of  Stoneyhurst,  esq. 
with  Roger  Sherburne  of  Westcoate, 
co.  Lancaster,  gent.  This  Grace  vvas 
sister  to  John  of  Ribbledon  or  Hib- 
chester,  and  10  Robert  of  Little  Mit¬ 
ton.  Of  the  others,  Thomas  and  Ri¬ 
chard,  no  records  exist. 


John, 
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John,  second  son  of  Thomas  Sher¬ 
burne  of  Stoiieyhurst,  esq.  appears  to 
have  settled  at  Kibbledon  or  Ribches- 
ter,  CO.  Lancaster^  and  marrying  Ca- 
tiiarine,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of 
Evan  Browne,  and  the  widow  of 
Elston,  had  issue  one  son,  called  Tho¬ 
mas,  after  his  grandfather.  Thonias 
Sherburne  of  Ribbledon^  gent,  by  his 
wife  Jane,  daughter  to  Edmund  Par¬ 
ker  of  Browsholme,  co.  York,  had  is¬ 
sue  one  son  John.  John  Sherburne  of 
Rtbbledon,  gent,  married  Jane,  daugh¬ 
ter  to  George  Dudale  of  Sawtick,  and 
by  her  had  issue  Henry,  his  son  and 
heir,  Thomas,  John,  Robert,  Richard, 
Catharine,  Grace, and  Holcrofte.  Hen¬ 
ry,  his  eldest  son,  was  twelve  years  of 
age  in  l(jl3,  the  year  in  w'hich  the  Vi¬ 
sitation  which  records  this  pedigree 
w^as  made.  From  this  date  there  ap¬ 
pears  no  other  account  of  this  branch 
upon  public  record. 

Robert  Sherburne  of  Little  Mitton 
and  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  esq.  third  son  of 
Thomas  of  Stoneyhurst,  esq.  and  bro¬ 
ther  to  John  of  Ribbledon  or  Ribches- 
ter,  married  Dorothea,  daughter  and 
co-heiress  of  Thomas  Catterall  of  Lit¬ 
tle  Wilton,  and  had  issue  Thomas. 
Thomas  Sherburne  married  Margaret, 
daughter  to  Francis  Tnnstall  of  An- 
cliffe,  and  had  issue  Francis,  who  died 
without  issue,  Robert,  Thomas,  Ri¬ 
chard,  Matthew,  Anne^  and  Jane. 
Robert  Sherburne  married  Catharine, 
daughter  to  Richard  Latham  of  Par- 
bold,  and  by  her  had  issue  Thomas, 
Richard,  Margaret,  and  Elizabeth. 
Thomas  married,  but  dying  childless 
and  intestate,  his  wife  appears  to  have 
surrendered  Mitton  to  Richard  his 
brother.  Rich.  Sherburne  of  VVheetly 
cum  Salisbury,  co.  Lancaster,  married 
Frances,  daughterofChristopherTown- 
ley  of  Patric  Brompton,  com,  Ebor. 
but  what  issue  he  had  does  not  appear. 
H  is  father  was  living  in  the  year  l6'51, 
and  than  this  there  is  no  further  re¬ 
cord. 

Henry,  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sherburne 
of  Stoneyhurst,  knight  banner'd,  by 
Matilda  nis  wife,  daughter  to  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Bold  of  Bold,  knt.  appears,  by 
Wood’s  Athena?,  to  have  gone  to  the 
University  of  Oxford,  where  he  be¬ 
came  a  retainer.  Of  the  marriage  of 
Henry  Sherburne  we  have  no  record, 
neither  is  the  time  of  his  decease 
known.  By  Wood’s  Fasti,  II.  18, 
where  his  grandson  Sir  Edward  Sher¬ 
burne,  knt.  has  a  copious  article,  he 
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appears  to  have  ha<l  only  one  son  Ed- 
w'ard  Sherburne,  who  was  secretary 
to  the  first  East  India  Company  esta¬ 
blished  by  charter  in  the  reign  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  and  afterwards,  in  1013,  clerk 
to  the  Ordnance,  for  which  office  he 
obtained  a  reversionary  grant.  He  Was 
knighted  by  Charles  1.  but  on  what 
occasion  is  not  known.  He  married 
Frances,  second  daughter  of  John 
Stanley  of  Roydon  Hall,  Essex,  a 
branch  of  the  Stanleys  of  Hooton,  com. 
Cest.  and  had  issue  Edward  and  Fran¬ 
cis,  twins,  the  latter  died  in  infancy, 
Justinian,  Henry,  James,  John,  arid 
Frances.  He  died  about  1639-40. 

Edward  Sherburne,  his  eldest  son, 
well  known  to  the  learned  and  polite 
vvorld  by  his  writings,  was  born  at 
Goldsmith’s-rents  in  Londofi,  about 
the  year  I6l5.  At  a  proper  age  he 
went  to  Oxford,  where  he  imbibed  a 
taste  for  literature;  and  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  accompanied  a  nobleman  of  the 
first  rank  to  the  Continent,  and  tra¬ 
velled  through  Italy.  On  his  return 
to  England,  his  father  procured  for 
him  a  reversionary  grant  of  his  own 
office,  that  of  Clerk  to  the  Ordnance, 
to  which  at  his  death  he  succeeded. 
During  the  troubles  of  the  unfortunate 
Charles,  he  was  a  zealous  adherent  of 
that  Monarch,  and  even  sacrificed  his 
private  fortune  and  his  patrimony  in 
nis  service.  He  was  a  Commissary  of 
Artillery  to  the  Royal  Army,  and  dis¬ 
played  great  skill  as  well  as  personal 
bravery  in  that  capaci^  at  the  battle 
of  Edgehill,  On  the  final  overthrow 
of  his  Royal  Master,  he  was,  wdth 
others  of  nis  followers,  thrown  into 
prison,  and  deprived  of  all  his  offices  ; 
the  remainder  of  his  patrimony  was 
seouestered,  and  after  suffering  many 
indignities,  he  was  at  last  liberated 
from  confinement,  and  set  loose  upon 
the  w'orld  in  absolute  beggary.  In 
this  condition  he  found  protection  in 
the  person  of  his  maternal  cousin  Ed¬ 
ward  Stanley,  who  had  not  suffered  to 
equal  extent,  and  was  therefore  able 
to  render  him  some,  though  not  great 
assistance.  He  was  not,  however, 
long  permitted  to  remain  quiet,  hav¬ 
ing  been  discovered  by  a  party  who 
searched  the  house  where  he  resided 
for  Malignants,  as  the  Royalists  were 
called  ;  he  was  recognized  and  banish¬ 
ed  from  London  by  Cromwell’s  order. 
He  returned,  however,  in  disguise, 
and  remained  concealed  in  his  rela¬ 
tion’s  chambers  in  the  Temple.  Duf- 
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ing  this  interval  he  employed  his  time 
ill  collecting  together  various  little 

{)ieccs  of  fugitive  poetr}’',  which  he 
lad  from  time  to  time  written  to  be¬ 
guile  his  leisure  hours,  and  published 
them  In  one  volume,  dedicated  to  his 
friend  and  protector,  in  l65l.  He  also 
translated  some  of  the  tragedies  of  Se¬ 
neca,  which  he  published  singly,  and 
the  elaborate  poem  of  Manilius.  A 
Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  also  came 
from  his  pen,  but  in  what  year  is  not 
known.  At  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
the  Second,  he  was  reinstated  in  office, 
and  in  1 682  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  in  the  private  bed-cham¬ 
ber  of  that  Monarch  at  Whitehall ;  an 
em))ty  honour,  and  the  only  reward 
which  the  heartless  Charles  bestowed 
upon  him  for  his  faithful  services  to 
liis  Royal  father,  and  his  losses  and 
sufferings  in  his  behalf. 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.  Sir 
Edward  Sherburne  was  continued  in 
othce,  but  the  King’s  flight  and  abdi¬ 
cation  once  more  plunged  him  into 
misfortune.  On  that  event,  scrupling 
from  motives  of  conscience  to  take  the 
oaths  required  by  the  new  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  was  turned  out  of  his  sitna- 
tioii,  and  compelled  to  leave  his  house 
in  the  Tower.  From  this  time  we 
find  a  chasm  in  his  history  until  I696, 
when  by  the  Sloane  MSS.  836 — 2, 
and  1059 — 9,  we  find  him  presenting 
a  memorial  to  the  Earl  of  Romney, 
then  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance, 
and  another  to  King  William.  In 
these  he  represents  with  extreme  ear¬ 
nestness  and  modesty  of  language,  his 
long  and  faithful  services,  his  total 
loss  of  private  fortune  and  patrimony 
in  the  cause  of  Royalty,  his  extreme 
indigence,  and  his  very  advanced  age, 
being  then  eighty-one,  and  humbly  im¬ 
plores  that  an  annual  stipend  might  be 
allowed  for  his  support  upon  the  quar¬ 
ter  books  of  the  ofiice.  This  request 
never  appears  to  have  been  complied 
with,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  cavalier  until  1702,  when 
we  find  him  publishing  his  Transla¬ 
tion  of  the  Tragedies  of  Seneca,  col¬ 
lected  into  one  volume,  and  dedicated 
to  his  kinsman  Sir  ISicholas  Sher¬ 
burne  of  Stoneyhurst,  bart.  What  as¬ 
sistance  he  received  from  the  Baronet 
is  not  recorded  ■,  but  the  character 
which  he  bore  for  benevolence  and 
humanity  naturally  leads  us  to  con¬ 
clude  that  he  did  not  neglect  his  cou¬ 
sin,  for  that  was  the  degree  of  kindred 
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between  them,  in  his  extreme  old  age 
and  misery.  This  was  the  last  effort 
of  his  genius  as  well  as  of  his  life;  for 
he  died  at  the  close  of  that  year,  Nov. 

4,  1702  ;  but  where  that  event  took 
place,  or  where  he  was  buried,  is  un¬ 
known,  and  his  remains  have  cither 
long  ere  this  been  routed  up  to  make 
room  for  others,  or  else  they  rejrose  in 
some  corner  too  obscure  even  for  tlic 
obsequies  of  a  pauper. 

Of  all  bis  brothers,  Justinian  alone 
appears  to  have  married.  Henry  was 
killed  by  a  mob  at  Oxford  wliile  act¬ 
ing  as  engineer  to  the  Royal  army  in 
that  city.  James  died  when  a  youth. 
John  was  of  a  poetical  turn,  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  Translation  of  Ovid’s  Epistles 
in  English  verse,  in  the  year  1639. 
He  went  to  sea,  but  what  became  of 
him  does  not  appear. 

Justinian  Sherburne  married  Phikv- 
delphia,  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Mi¬ 
chael  Lilly,  arid  by  her  had  issue  Jns- 
tiuian  Sherburne,  born  1656,  living  a 
bachelor  1716;  Stanley  and  Edward, 
who  both  died  infants ;  Edward  Sher¬ 
burne,  born  1672,  living  a  bachelor  in 
1716;  Philadelphia,  Phyllis,  Frances,  , 
Elizabeth,  and  Anne. 

So  far  by  heraldic  and  other  docu-  / 
ments  we  have  been  able  to  trace  these 
collateral  branches  of  the  family  of  j 
Sherburne  ;  and  here  for  w'ant  ol  fur¬ 
ther  evidence,  we  are  obliged  to  stop. 
Why  the  good  and  proper  custom  of 
heraldic  visitations,  and  the  register¬ 
ing  the  arms  and  pedigrees  of  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  of  the  different  coun¬ 
ties,  should  be  discontinued,  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  discover,  and  more  so,  when 
we  find  that  the  officers  of  the  College 
of  Arms  not  only  receive  greater  sa¬ 
laries,  but  that  the  fees  for  examining 
records  are  nearly  double.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  their  duty  to  visit  every  county 
once  in  three  years,  and  to  take  note 
of  every  new  family  that  should  have 
settled  therein,  and  examine  into  their 
armorial  bearings,  and  the  particular 
right  which  they  had  thereto,  and  not 
to  permit  any  one  to  hear  such  unless 
they  proved  a  clear  and  sufficient  title. 
In  former  years  we  could  trace  whole 
families  by  their  arms,  and  tell  the  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  by  the  distinctive  he¬ 
raldic  emblems;  but  now  every  one' 
who  bears  the  same  name,  thinks  him¬ 
self  entitled  to  bear  the  same  arms. 

In  Collins’s  Baronetage,  published 
about  17‘12,  are  the  following  occur¬ 
rences 
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rences  of  tlie  name,  but  they  afford  no 
cine  to  any  collritcral  branch.  In  the 
pedigree  of  Bradshatv  or  Bradshaigh, 
of  Ilaigh,  CO.  Lancaster,  occurs  the 
intermarriage  of  Sir  Thomas  Brad- 
shatgh,  knt.  witli  the  daughter  of 
i  \Villiam  Sherburne,  esq.  of  Stoney- 
hurst.  Who  this  William  Sherburne 
was  is  a  mystery.  The  only  Sherburne 
then  existing  was  Richard  de  Baylcy 
I  dc  Sherburne,  the  sole  issue  of  the 
marriage  of  Margaret  de  Sherburne 
with  Richard  de  Bayley,  who,  by  the 
Heralds’  books,  had  but  one  son  Ri¬ 
chard,  dead  before  his  father,  in  1441. 
The  father  w'as  not  born  until  1378-9, 
and  therefore  not  marriageable  before 
1399  or  1400.  His  son  Richard,  sup¬ 
posing  his  father  to  have  married  the 
earliest  possible  time  after  becoming  of 
age,  would  not  be  marriageable  until 
1422,  and  consequently  his  eldest  son, 
not  until  twenty-one  years  after,  and 
the  younger  much  later;  and  as  Henry 
IV.  in  whose  reign  this  intermarriage 
occurs,  died  in  1413,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  younger  son  could  have  a  daugh¬ 
ter  marriageable  in  that  reign. 

In  the  pedigree  of  Tempest  occurs 
the  marriage  of  John  Sherburne,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  with  Mary¬ 
an  or  Mary-i\nn,  daughter  to  Sir  John 
Tempest,  by  Alice  his  wife,  daughter 
to  Richard  Sherburne,  esq.  of  Stoney- 
hurst.  Who  this  John  Sherburne  can 
be  is  a  complete  puzzle.  He  might 
have  been  the  son  of  either  Roger 


Sherburne,  or  of  Thomas  his  brother, 
both  sons  of  Robert  Sherburne,  to 
whpm  this  Alice  was  aunt,  but  that 
appears  scarcely  possible  from  the  dis¬ 
parity  in  their  ages. 

In  the  pedigree  of  Barlow,  of  Sle- 
betch,  Pembrokeshire,  occurs  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  John  Barlow  with  Maryan, 
daughter  to  Sir  Thomas  Sherburne, 
knt.  Who  this  Sir  Thomas  Sher¬ 
burne  was,  unless  the  son  of  the 
above-mentioned  Robert,  is  not  known. 
If  he  was,  and  from  the  reign  in 
which  the  marriage  occurs,  such  is 
not  improbable,  we  trace  one  collate¬ 
ral  branch  more,  as  he  must  have  been 
the  ancestor  of  the  Sherburnes  of  Pem- 
bridge,  Herefordshire,  which  family 
became  extinct  in  the  son  of  Essex 
Sherburne,  esq.  who  died  without  is¬ 
sue  in  1745.  The  arms  of  this  family 
are  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Sher¬ 
burnes  of  Stoneyhurst  in  the  He¬ 
ralds’  books,  w'hich  in  some  measure 
strengthens  this  conjecture.  Htt. 


Mr.  Urban,  Greys,  June 

According  to  promise,  i  send 

you  some  particulars  respecting 
the  family  of  Knollys,  as  connected 
with  my  parish,  accompanied  with  a 
drawing  of  some  curious  leaden  cof¬ 
fins  lately  discovered  in  a  vault  in 
Greys  Church,  Oxon,  1823,  formerly 
appropriated  to  the  above  family,  and 
now  belonging  to  Lady  Stapleton  of 
Greys  Court. 


!  The  first  entry  in  the  parish  register 
I  relates  to  the  baptism  of  Henry,  the 
son  of  Richard  Knollys,  20  January, 
1386;  Christopher  Alnutt,  or  Alnott 
(Ethelnoth ) ,  being  then  R  ector ;  whose 
admission  to  the  Church  of  Rother- 
ficld  Greys  on  the  death  of  Alexander 
Clarke,  and  on  the  presentation  of  Sir 
Francis  Knollys,  is  recorded  6  June 
1363.  There  are  several  other  entries 
relating  to  this  family  in  the  Register  of 
Baptisms  ;  and  in  the  Register  of  Bu¬ 
rials  not  less  than  seventeen  illustrious 
individ\ials  belonging  to  it  are  recorded 
as  deposited  in  this  church,  perhaps  in 


this  identical  vault,  though  not  a  sin¬ 
gle  inscription  remains  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  them.  The  initials  T.  K.  in 
brass  nails  were  Indeed  legible  on  some 
decayed  fragments  of  an  oak  coffin, 
which  soon  mouldered  into  dust  on 
exposure  to  the  air  ;  and  there  is  men¬ 
tion  made  in  the  register  of  two  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Sir  Thomas  Knollys,  brother  of 
Sir  Francis,  baptized  in  159 1  and  I593. 
Sir  Francis  himself,  who  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  head  of  the  /amily,  is 
thus  recorded  :  The  18th  day  of  Au- 
ust,  was  buried  the  Right  Honourable 
ir  Francis  Knoulis,  treasurer  of  his 
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Maisties  household,  one  of  his  Illgh- 
nes  privic  counsell,  and  Knight  of  the 
most  nobell  Order  of  the  Garter,  in 
anno  The  entry  of  the  burial 

of  William,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  bran¬ 
ds,  created  Karl  of  Banbury  in  l62f), 
is  very  remarkable;  as  if  it  were  in¬ 
tended  as  an  epitaph  : 

1632.  Gulielmus  Knowles,  honoratis- 
slmus  Bainburlie  conies,  sacrie  Maiestati  a 
concUlis  secretioribus,  iiobilissiini  Ordinis 
Garterii,  nec  non  superioribus  annis  war- 
dorum  et  pupillorum  Magister  fidelissiraus, 
8*  die  Junii  IN  HOC  tumulo  — sepult.” 

That  I  may  not  trespass  too  much 
on  the  patience  of  your  readers,  Mr. 
Urban,  I  will  now  conclude  with  two 
additional  extracts  from  the  Register  of 
this  parish,  w’hich  may  illustrate  the 
subject  of  the  drawing  sent  herewith  : 

‘*1631.  Lettice  Knowles,  fil’a  Rlchardi 
Knowles  de  Stanford  generosi,  4°  August! 
h,ic — sepult.” 

“1681.  Joli'a  Wlnchcomb,  mater  Let¬ 
tice  Knowles,  vidua,  et  dum  vixit,  secundis 
nuptiis  iuneta  M'ro  Winchcomb  de  Bnckle- 
l>erry,  sed  prlmo  et  magis  foelici  connubio 
iuneta  fuit  M’ro  Richardo  Knowles,  pilssi- 
mo  filio  Francisci  Knowles  equitis  aurati,re- 
giiq’  hospitii  Thesaurarii  fidelissimi,  de  villa 
Stanfordiie  in  comitatu  Berks,  post  mortem 
traqsportata  et  decimo  die  Octobris  hie — 
sepult.” 

Yours,  &c.  J.  I. 

The  following  is  an  Autograph  of 
Sir  Francis  Knollys,  knt.  Chamber- 
lain  and  Treasurer  of  the  Household 
to  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  an  original 
letter  in  his  own  hand,  directed  to  Se¬ 
cretary  Cecil,  from  Portsmouth,  26 
July,  1663. 


Difserfntion  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Domestic  Architecture,  ^ c. 

By  thelaie  Hey.  Br.T,  D.Whitakbr. 

(Concluded  from  p.  40GJ 

NEXT  Is  the  ordinary  Hall-house  : 
A  cla^s  of  building?,  of  which  tlio 
specimens  ate  as  numerous  as  the  mid- 
dlcor  lowcf  rank  ofgentry  two  centuries 
ago,  and  as  substantial  as  their  old  iix- 


[xem 

habitants  were  robust.  This  form  is 
of  very  high  antiquity  ;  consisting  of  a 
thorough  lobby,  an  hall,  with  a  jiarlour 
beyond  it  on  one  side,  and  kitchens  and 
oflices  oa  the  other.  In  this  respect, 
no  change  took  place  upon  the  general 
erection  of  stone  houses  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  ;  and  whoever  wishes  to  see 
in  what  manner  the  inferior  gemry 
w'ere  lodged,  three  or  four  centuries 
ago,  will  inform  and  congratulate  him¬ 
self  at  once,  by  studying  the  Grange  of 
Whalley.  This  is  a  valuable  specimen; 
for,  though  we  know  pretty  well  hovV 
tlie  peer,  the  monk,  the  knight,  the 
lord  of  the  manor,  were  lodged  at  that 
period,  we  should,  by  no  other  instance 
that  1  know  of,  have  been  able  to  form 
a  guess,  at  the  accommodations  of  the 
next  inferior  rank.  The  general  ar¬ 
rangement,  therefore,  of  this  building, 
is  what  hath  been  already  described. 
The  whole  rested  upon  crooks  of  the 
oldest  form  ;  the  windows  were  aper¬ 
tures  about  six  inches  wide,  not  origi¬ 
nally  intended  for  glass ;  the  floors  of 
clay,  the  chimney  wide  and  open,  the 
partitions  of  rude  oak  ;  the  apartments, 
one  only  excepted,  low  and  narrow.  So 
lived  our  yeomanry  and  smaller  gentry 
of  old  !  and  such,  probably,  their  houses 
continued,  down  to  the  beginning  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  forests  and  the 
old  houses  being  generally  decayed  to¬ 
gether,  and  a  period  of  great  tranquillity 
commencing,  a  general  spirit  of  stone¬ 
building.  in  this  rank,  began,  especially 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burnley,  Ful- 
ledge,  Rowley,  Ormerod;  Hurstwood, 
and  part  of  Holme,  having  certainly 
been  built  during  this  reign,  as  was 
Banktop  a  little  earlier,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  Barcroft  somewhat  later. 
In  all  these  the  original  form  was  re¬ 
tained,  though  with  great  enlargements. 
On  the  right  of  the  entrance  was  the 
ball,  lighted  usually  by  one  great  range 
window,  a  massy  table  beneath ;  at  the 
lower  end  a  gallery  for  music,  or  to 
connect  the  apartments  above ;  and  a 
fire-place,  embracing  in  its  ample  span 
almost  all  the  widtli  of  the  room,  the 
Christmas  scene  of  rude  and  boisterous 
festivity:  beyond  was  uniformly  a  par¬ 
lour,  where,  till  the  days  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers,  on  a  ground-floor  paved  with 
stone,  disdaining,  or  unacquainted 
with,  the  accommodation  of  carpets, 
and  in  an  oaken  bedstead,  massy  as  the 
timbers  of  a  modern  house,  slept  the 
ha^dy  master  and  mistress.  Here  their 
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offspring  first  saw  light;  and  here  too, 
without  a  ^vish  to  change  llieir  habits, 
fathers  and  sons  in  succession  resigned 
their  breath.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see 
one  of  these  aj)artnients  transformed 
into  a  modern  drawing-rooni,  where  a 
tlioughtfid  mind  can  scarcely  forbear 
comparing  tlte  present  and  the  ])ast ; 
the  spindled  fripper>^  of  modern  furni¬ 
ture,  the  frail  but  elegant  apparatus  of 
a  tea-table,  the  general  decorum,  the 
equal  absence  of  every  thing  to  afflict 
or  to  transport,  with  what  has  been 
heard  or  seen  or  felt  ^vithin  the  same 
walls,  the  logs  of  oak,  the  clumsy  uten¬ 
sils,  and  above  all,  the  tumultuous 
scenes  of  joy  or  sorrow,  called  forth 
perhaps  by  the  birth  of  an  heir,  or  the 
death  of  an  husband,  in  minds  little 
accustomed  to  restrain  the  ebullitions 
of  passion. 

In  the  windows  of  such  houses,  and 
their  contemporary  mansions  of  the 
rank  immediately  above  them,  are  often 
found  remains  of  painted  glass,  in  a 
stvle  which  seems  to  have  been  fasliion- 
able  al>out  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century.  They  consist  of  arms,  cy¬ 
phers,  figures  of  animals,  personifica¬ 
tions,  &rc.  of  which  the  drawing  is  ex¬ 
tremely  correct,  but  the  colours  faint 
and  dingy,  very  unlike  the  deep  and 
glowing  lints  of  the  foregoing  centu- 
riefe.  These  were  probably  of  Flemish 
manufacture. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  these 
ancient  and  interesting  mansions,  we 
are  to  add  huge  barns,  long  and  low, 
with  bending  roofs;  high  stone  walls, 
grey  with  mosses  and  lichens;  courts 
and  gardens,  adorned  with  yews  or 
other  venerable  evergreens  ;  and  back¬ 
grounds  formetl  of  aged  oaks,  ashes, 
and  sycamores,  frequently  overhanging 
deep  glens,  and  inhabited  by  colonies 
of  rooks. 

•  Let  it  not  be  thought  a  trifling  or 
imj)ertincnt  digression,  if  we  now  take 
a  view  of  the  interior  economy  of  the 
families  who  inhabited  these  houses 
from  the  reign  of  Flizabeth  down  to 
the  civil  wars  in  the  last  century,  or  a 
little  later.  They  were  precisely  in 
that  station  of  life  which  dames  1. 
])ronounced  to  be  the  happiest  in  hu¬ 
man  society,  i.  c.  beneath  the  rank  of 
a  sherifl  and  above  that  of  a  constable. 
Their  system  of  life  w^as  that  of  domes¬ 
tic  economy  in  perfection.  Occupying 
large  portions  of  his  own  domains, 
working  his  land  by  oxen,  fattening 
the  aged,  and  rearing  a  constant  supply 
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of  young  ones  ;  growing  his  own’ oats, 
barley,  and  sometimes  wdieat;  making 
his  own  malt,  and  furnished  often  with 
kilns  for  the  drying  of  corn  at  home, 
the  master  had  constant  and  pleasing 
occupation  in  his  farm,  and  his  cot¬ 
tagers  regular  employment  under  him. 
To  these  operations  the  high  troughs, 
greatgarners,  and  chests,  yet  remaining, 
bear  faithful  wdlness.  Within,  (he 
mistress,  her  maid-servants,  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  were  occupied  in  spinning  flax  for 
the  linen  of  the  family,  which  was 
woven  at  home.  Cloth,  if  not  always 
manufactured  out  of  their  own  wool, 
was  purchased  by  wholesale,  and  made 
up  into  clothes  at  home  also.  They 
had  much  plate  and  few  books,  but 
those,  generally  theological.  Yet  the 
grammar-schools,  not  then  perverted 
from  their  original  purpose,  diffused  a 
general  tincture  of  classical  literature. 
Their  simple  way  of  life  required  little 
arithmetic  ;  but  they  kept  a  rude  kind 
of  day-books  (from  some  of  which,  ac¬ 
companied  with  ancient  inventories, 
this  account  has  been  collected),  and 
in  the  old  figures,  Arabic  numerals  not 
having  yet  been  generally  introduced. 

The  fortunes  of  daughters  were  part¬ 
ly  paid  in  cattle,  or  even  oatmeal ;  and 
the  wardrobe  of  a  wife,  which  was  to 
last  for  life,  was  conveyed  by  oxen  in  a 
bride-wain,  much  adorned,  and  a  chest 
enriehed  with  carving. 

This  is  the  pleasing  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture. — On  the  other  hand,  the  men 
were  rough  and  boisterous,  and  quar¬ 
relsome  :  their  feasts,  though  generally 
regulated  by  the  festivals  of  the  church, 
were  banquets  of  Lapithas  and  Cen¬ 
taurs  ;  but  it  required  the  economy  of 
half  a  life  to  enable  men  in  this  rank 
to  afford  to  die;  for  their  funerals  were 
scenes  of  prodigality  not  to  be  described. 
1  have  seen  the  accounts  of  an  execu¬ 
tor,  in  the  “  sober’^  times  of  the  Com¬ 
mon-wealth,  from  which  it  appears, 
that  at  the  funeral  of  an  ordinary  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  the  chapelry  of  Burnley, 
47/.  (more  than  treble  that  sum  at  pre¬ 
sent)  were  conshmed  almost  entirely 
in  meat  and  drink:  10s.  indeed,  were 
allowed  to  the  preacher  for  a  sermon; 
by  which  his  congregation,  no  doubt, 
were  well  prepared  to  edify  in  the 
evening;  and  5s.  to  the  scholars  for 
verses  on  the  deceased.  So  low  had 
this  species  of  flattery  (which  is  still 
continued,  and  sometimes  brings  out 
very  elegant  compositions  in  the  Uni¬ 
versities)  then  descended.  Still  their 
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intemperance,  though  enormous  at 
some  seasons,  was  rather  periodical 
than  constant:  their  farming  opera¬ 
tions  would  ordinarily  keep  them  em¬ 
ployed.  They  had  however  no  plant¬ 
ing,  gardening,  or  music  ;  some  one  of 
which,  at  least,  a  coutitry  gentleman 
now  requires j  for  fishing  they  had  few 
opportunities;  shooting  flying  was  un¬ 
known,  though  nets  were  much  in 
use  ;  if  they  addicted  themselves  to 
hunting,  which  is  always  a  social  diver¬ 
sion,  they  grew  idle  and  sottish,  and 
their  estates,  not  of  magnitude  enough 
to  bear  neglect,  always  went  to  ruin. 

Next  in  the  scale  is  the  old  Farm¬ 
house,  of  which  1  could  point  out 
some  specimens  from  three  to  four 
centuries  old,  supported  on  crooks,  low, 
dark,  and  picturesque.  But  great  num- 
hers  of  these,  from  dates  and  other 
circumstances,  appear  to  have  been  re¬ 
built  early  in  the  17th  century,  and 
they  were  evidently  abridgments  of  the 
hall;  for  in  these  the  lower  wing  is 
completely  cut  ofi',  the  hall  is  become 
an  “  house,’’  the  screen  contracted  to  a 
“  speere,’’  and  the  grcatarch  supplanted 
by  an  oaken  mantle-tree;  but  the  par¬ 
lour  still  maintains  its  relative  situation 
and  ancient  use.  In  these  dwellings, 
driven  as  to  their  last  retreat,  are  seen 
many  remains  of  ancient  furniture, 
which  have  seen  better  houses  and 
better  days ;  the  long  table,  the  carved 
“  armery,”  the  dated  wardrobe,  all, 
when  under  the  hands  of  a  good  house¬ 
wife,  bright  and  clean  ;  and  here  the 
“  smoky  rafters,”  loaded  with  winter 
provisions,  and  the  great  chests  (like 
the  Cistie  Stiffylog,  of  the  Welch) 
rammed  with  oatmeal,  which  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  outlast  the  year,  fill  the  mind 
with  pleasing  ideas  of  rustic  plenty  and 
antient  simplicity.  Happy  would  it  be 
if  these  blessings  were  always  accom¬ 
panied  with  temperance  in  the  use,  and 
a  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  Giver. 

Last  in  this  view,  though  first  per¬ 
haps  in  that  of  humanity  and  religion, 
is  the  Cottage;  a  structure  which,  frail 
as  it  is,  many  instances  remain  in  the 
nether  towm  of  Whalley,  anterior  (as 
appears  by  the  decisive  evidence  of  their 
timbers)  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Ab¬ 
bey.  These  are  single  apartments  w'ith- 
out  chambers,  open  to  their  thatched 
roofs,  and  supported  upon  crooks.  The 
modern  du’dlings  of  our  poor,  from 
the  durable  materials  which  compose 
them,  are  productive  of  more  comfort 
than  those  of  most  other  countries,  to 
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their  humble  inhabitants.  For  here 
are  no  wattled  and  clay-built  cabins, 
pervious  to  wind  and  w-eathcr;  no 
shivering  wretches,  crippled  for  want 
of  shelter  or  of  fuel;  but  before  the 
present  disastrous  season  their  condi¬ 
tion  was  comparatively  easy.  Yet  even 
then,  what  sums  were  levied  u|>on  the 
frugal  industry  of  the  farmer,  ov  idle¬ 
ness  and  excess  !  evils  wdiich  nothing 
but  an  attentive  and  vigilant  execution 
of  the  laws  will  ever  palliate.  Impro¬ 
vidence,  combined  with  indocility,  is 
another  feature  in  their  character;  and 
a  general  aversion  (which  nothing  but 
the  horrors  of  famine  have  been  able  to 
subdue)  to  cheap  soup,  and  other  frugal 
preparations  of  coarse  animal  food,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  obstinate  neglect  of  the 
old  gardens  and  orchards,  which  often 
lie  unfenced  and  trorlden  down  before 
their  doors,  opposes  another  obstacle  to 
the  improvement  of  their  condition. 

Some,  indeed,  will  everywhere  he 
found,  of  more  flexible  natures  and 
more  teachable  understandings ;  but 
such,  I  fear,  is  the  general  character  of 
our  peasantry,  that  excepting  at  seasons 
like  the  present,  which  compel  them 
to  do  what  they  are  enjoined,  and  to 
receive  what  is  provided  for  them  ;  he 
who  shall  undertake  to  feed  or  to  in¬ 
struct  them,  in  ways  to  which  they 
have  not  been  accustomed,  may  ap¬ 
plaud  his  owm  good  fortune  if  he  meet 
with  no  other  return  than  neglect. 


Mr.  LIrban, 

HERE  has  lately  been  a  slab  of 
black  marble  placed  against  the 
wall  at  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle 
of  Matlock  Church,  Derbyshire,  with, 
the  following  inscription,  which  you 
will  probably  think  sufficiently  curious 
to  merit  a  place  in  the  pages  of  your 
valuable  and  widely  circulated  Maga¬ 
zine.  D.  6. 

Near  this  place  were  interred  the  remains 
of  Adam  Wolley,  of  Allen-hlll,  In  this  parish, 
and  Grace,  his  wife. 

He  was  born  in  the  year  1558,  married  In 
the  parish  church  of  Darley,  the  1st  day  of 
October,  1681,  and  after  continuing  in  wed¬ 
lock  with  his  said  wife  for  the  long  period 
of  7G  years,  died  in  the  month  of  August, 
1657,  in  the  hundredth  year  of  his  age.  She 
was  born  in  the  year  1668,  and  died  in  the 
month  of  July,  1669,  aged  1 10. 

And  for  the  purpose  of  recording  so  ex¬ 
traordinary,  but  well  authenticated,  an  in¬ 
stance  of  longevity  and  long  continuance  in 
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the  state  of  wedlock,  their  great,  great, 
great,  great  grandson,  Adam  Wolley,  of  this 
parish,  gentleman,  caused  this  memorial  to 
be  erected  in  the  year  1824. 

- ^ 

Mr.  Urban,  J^me  I9. 

"'IIEfollowingobservationsare  hum¬ 
bly  offered  to  your  notice,  in 
hopes  that  by  insertion  in  your  useful 
and  widely-circulated  Magazine,  they 
may  attract  the  attention  of  the  philan¬ 
thropic  portion  of  your  readers,  and 
haply  by  these  means  contribute  to 
check,  if  they  cannot  annul,  one  too 
frequent  source  of  misfortune,  most 
shocking  to  humanity. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  damp  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  scientific  pursuit,  or  abate  that 
noble  zeal  of  the  advocates  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  properly  so  denominated,  which 
has  so  often  called  forth  to  honourable 
exertion  the  sublime  and  transcendent 
faculties  of  those  distinguished  sons  of 
genius,  who  shine  in  the  records  of 
past  ages  with  unrivalled  lustre,  for 
their  important  discoveries  or  inven¬ 
tions,  and  subsequent  advances,  equally 
gradual  and  sure,  to  the  highest  stages 
of  improvement  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  beneficial  knowledge. 

Under  an  awful  and  affecting  sense 
of  the  many  dangers  and  calamities  in¬ 
cident  to  those  who  are  called  by  duty 
to  brave  the  raging  of  the  stormy  seaS, 
as  well  as  of  sundry  other  occupations 
unavoidably  exposed  to  great  hazard, 
as  those  for  instance  of  the  builder,  the 
nuner,  the  shipwright,  and  often  the 
soldier  (whose  death,  if  in  the  rightful 
defence  of  his  country,  we  are  almost 
forbidden  to  lament),  there  is  still  a 
consolation  attendant  on  the  fatal  con¬ 
sequence  of  inevitable  accident,  in  the 
;  reflection,  that  these  have  perished  by 
the  permission  of  Him,  without  whose 
!  knowledge  not  a  sparrow  falls,  in  the 
'  pursuit  or  execution  of  some  desirable 
I  object,  or  the  accomplishment  of  some 
;  highly  serviceable  duty.  Well-directed 
courage  has,  indeed,  what  it  will  never 
cease  to  have,  the  highest  claims  on 
human,  nay,  1  trust  we  may  with  hu¬ 
mility  add,’ on  divine  approbation  ;  and 
more  particularly  the  exertions  of  that 
noble-spirited  adventurer,  who  rushes 
through  the  overwhelming  surge  that 
breaks  in  furious  agitation  on  ^  the 
shore,  to  save  the  endangered  mariner, 
or  snatch  the  perishing  victim  from  a 
watery  grave,  whether  he  succeed  or 
perish  in  the  generous  attempt,  and  be 
his  station  nmre  or  less  elevated  in  so¬ 


ciety,  deserves  the  sculptured  honours 
of  the  tomb,  or,  which  is  of  fiir  greater 
importance,  may  hope  to  have  his  hu¬ 
mane  endeavours  “  registered  else¬ 
where.’^  There  is  in  truth  good  ground 
to  trust,  that  the  Almighty  Parent  of 
the  universe  will  regard  with  an  eye  of 
peculiarly  gracious  acceptance,  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  his  offspring  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  their  fellow-creatures. 

After  the  late  calamitous  result  of  an 
aerostatic  experiment,  is  it  not  high 
time,  however,  that  a  caveat  be  com¬ 
pletely  entered  against  the  repetition  of 
undertakings  so  })regnant  with  hazard, 
— to  institute  a  close  inquiry,  cui  hono, 
and  as  far  as  possible,  by  legislative  au¬ 
thority,  if  nothing  else  can  effectually 
operate,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  those 
fool-hardy  attempts  for  no  useful  pur¬ 
pose  ;  for  what,  after  the  experience  of 
many  years  from  the  first  invention  of 
the  air  balloon,  is  the  result,  but  a  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  fact  that  the  earth  and 
s^a  are  man’s  only  proper  elements. 
The  powerful  wings  and  penetrating 
eye  of  the  eagle,  the  web-foot  of  the 
water-fowl,  the  fin  of  the  fish,  point 
out  the  destined  station  of  each  in  the 
universe.  By  the  useful  invention  of 
the  ship,  with  all  the  subsequent  im¬ 
provements  in  naval  architecture,  gra¬ 
dually  introduced  through  a  course  of 
successive  ages,  the  means  of  commu¬ 
nication  are  opened  between  various 
nations,  which  must  otherwise  have 
continued  for  ever  strangers;  while  the 
blessings  of  mutual  intercourse  have 
been  extended  far  and  wide,  and  the 
benefits  of  civilization  conveyed  to  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  peopled  world. 
Nay,  more  than  this  (a  circumstance 
highly  interesting  to  all  who  duly  prize 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  as  the 
true  and  genuine  source  of  that  great 
joy  which,  we  are  informed,  “  shall  ul¬ 
timately  be  to  all  people),”  countries, 
which  in  our  own  time  were  in  a  state 
of  comjdete  moral  darkness,*  with  all 
the  utter  depravity  consequent  on  such 
a  condition,  are  now,  through  the  agency 
of  maritime  skill,  under  the  guidance 
of  Christian  jihilanthropy,  enjoying  the 
benignant  beanis  of  “  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness,’’  which  in  the  genuine 
splendour  of  his  inherent  majesty  has 
spread  the  light  of  sacred  truth,  rising 
upon  ‘‘  the  nations  that  sate  in  dark¬ 
ness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,’’ 
agreeably  to  the  unrivalled  expression 
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of  prophetic  language,  “  with  healing 
ill  nis  wings.’’ 

Now  what,  after  all,  have  the  inge¬ 
nious  clTorls  of  the  most  successful 
aeronaut  been  able  to  eflect,  save  the 
attainment  of  a  little  additional  know¬ 
ledge  of  atmospheric  temperature ;  as 
much  of  which  as  man  re(|uircs  inay 
be  attained  by  climbing  the  mountain’s 
brow,  or  scaling  the  lofty  peak.  On 
the  other  hand,  how  many,  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  adventurers 
in  this  most  hazardous  mode  of  pur¬ 


chasing  untried  experience,  or  acquiring 
dear-bought  fame,  have  fallen  victims 
to  their  daring  endeavours!  I  low 
much  more  usefully  might  skill  aiul 
courage  such  as  theirs  have  been  di¬ 
rected  !  Let  those  who  are  prompted 
to  the  like  underiakings,  before  they 
engage  too  deeply  in  the  pursuit  of  so 
desperate  an  object,  duly  consider  from 
whose  lips  proceeded  the  solemn  sen¬ 
tence,  “  Ihou  shalt  not  tempt  the 
Lord  thy  God.  ’ 

Yours,  &c.  Mason  Chamberlin. 
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(  Continued  from  p.  504.) 

MISCELLANEOUS  REMARKS. 

At  Leatuerhead  resided  Lord  Chancellor  Jdferyes. — Near  the  bridge  is  a 
small  public  house,  supposed  to  be  the  house  in  which  Eleanor  Rumrning 
sold  the  ale  celebrated  by  Skelton. — In  the  church  are  some  curious  painted 
glass  windows,  partly  restored,  partly  added  to  by  the  present  Vicar  Mr.  Dal- 
laway,  who  has  also  made  the  vicarage-house  and  the  garden  sloping  down 
to  the  river  Mole,  one  of  the  pleasantest  in  the  county. — xMiss  Cholmondelcy, 
in  ISOf),  passing  through  this  town  in  a  barouche  with  her  Royal  Highnek 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Lady  Sheffield,  was  thrown  out  of  the  carriage 
on  turning  the  corner,  and  killed  on  the  spot.  She  is  buried  here. 

A  farm-house  at  Leigh,  called  Swain's,  was,  according  to  tradition,  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  Ben  Jonson  the  Poet.  A  room  in  it  is  still  called  the  Study. 

In  Lingfield  Church  are  many  curious  monuments.  In  the  nave  before  the 
chancel  is  a  large  white  marble  altar  tomb,  with  the  whole-length  figure  of  a 
man  and  woman.  He  is  in  armour,  with  a  glove  by  his  right  side  ;  fiis  hair 
bound  over  the  temples  with  a  fillet,  but  has  no  beard.  Adjoining  to  the 
screen  is  another  tomb  without  inscription,  upon  which  is  the  whole-length 
figure  of  a  man  in  armour,  whose  feet  rest  against  a  small  figure  of  a  man  with 
a  long  beard,  and  a  turban  on  his  head,  probably  referring  to  some  cxiiloit 
jierformed  in  the  crusades.  Other  monuments  for  the  Cobhams  and  llow- 
ijrJs. — Sir  Jas.  Burrow%  knt.  Master  of  the  King’s  Bench  Office,  who  died  in 
1782,  is  also  interred  here.  His  house,  called  Starborough  (Castle,  has  since 
belonged  to  Sir  Thos.  Turton,  bart.  and  now  to  Mr.  Alderman  Christopher 
Smith,  M.P. — Part  of  the  College  remained  not  many  years  ago. 

In  Maldon  Church,  by  the  pulpit,  is  a  stand  for  a  hour-glass. — Here  Walter 
de  Merton,  Bp.  of  Rochester,  first  founded  his  college  in  12()4,  which  in 
1274  he  afterwards  translated  to  Oxford,  under  the  name  of  Merton  College. 
Of  this  parish  was  Vicar  the  Rev.  Rogers  Ruding,  author  of  the  Annals  of 
English  Coinage.  He  died  in  1820,  aged  68. 

In  Merkow  Church-yard  is  a  head-stone  to  Mrs.  Sarah  Battey,  who  dieil  .Tune 
(),  1799,  aged  103. —  In  the  South  aile  are  buried  several  of  the  Onslow  family. 

Stone  from  the  quarries  at  Merstham  was  used  in  the  internal  part  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  and  Henry  Vllth’s  Chapel  at  Westminster. — Over  the  Communion¬ 
table  is  a  very  large  print  of  French  execution,  about  sixteen  feet  high,  and 
five  feet  wide,  representing  the  Last  Supper;  an  unusual  ornament  for  an 
English  country  church. — Of  this  parish  were  Rectors  Henry  Mills,  C'hap- 
lain  to  Abp.  Whitgift’s  Hospital,  and  a  literary  gentleman;  and  Dr.  Jer. 
Milles,  Dean  of  Exeter,  and  President  of  the  Society  of  Antifjuarics. 

In  Merton  Abbey  was  educated  St.  Thomas  a  Becket.  The  site  of  this  house 
was  converted  in  1724  into  a  manufactory  for  printing  calicccs  ;  and  another 
manufactory  of  the  same  nature  was  established  in  1732  within  its  walls; 
these  manufactories  cmj)lny  about  1000  persons,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  mo¬ 
nastic 
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naslic  indolence  which  reigned  there  in  former  times. — Against  the  North 
wall  of  the  church  hangs  a  large  but  much  damaged  picture  of  (Jhrisl  hear¬ 
ing  the  Cross,  either  the  work  of  Luca  Jordano,  or  a  copy  from  him.  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson,  hurt.  F.  R.  S.  wlio  died  in  1777>  is  interred  near  the 
chancel. — Merton  Place  in  this  parish  was  the  favourite  residence  of  the 
late  Lord  Nelson. 

At  Mitcham  Sir  W.  Raleigh  had  a  house  and  estate.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Donne,  and  Moses  Mendez,  the  rich  poet,  also  resided  here. — In  l()37,  the 
church  much  damaged  by  lightning,  at  whicli  time  thirteen  churches  in  this 
county  are  said  to  have  experienced  the  same  fate.  In  it  is  interred  Sir  Am- 
br-ose  Crowley,  xMdermau  of  London,  celebrated  in  the  Tatler,  under  the 
name  of  Sir  Humphrey  Greenhat. — In  the  church-yard  is  the  tomb  of  Anne 
llallam,  the  celebrated  actress  of  Lady  Macbeth,  w'ho  died  174O. — Here  was 
baptized,  Oct.  I9,  1690,*  a  girl  who  iiad  24  fingers  and  toes. — In  17 1 1  died, 
aged  103,  w’idow  Durant. 

In  Mortlake  parish  the  Abps.  of  Canterbury  had  a  residence,  and  here  died 
Archbishops  Peckham  in/1292,  and  Reynolds  in  1327.  Not  a  trace  of  it  re¬ 
mains,  except  the  foundation  of  a  wall. —  the  plague  ravaged  greatly; 

197  persons  buried,  about  17O  more  than  the  general  average  at  that  period. — 
Here  resided  Lord  Pack,  who  wished  Cromwell  to  be  King;  Tichbourn,  one 
of  King  Charles  s  Judges  ;  and  Ireton,  all  Cromwell’s  great  friends.  The 
celebrated  Dr.  Dee  resided,  performed  his  incantations,  died  in  ih'OS,  and  was 
buried  here.  x\nstis,  Garter  King  at  Arms,  resided,  and  died  here  in  1744. — 
The  first  manufactory- of  tapestry  was  established  here  in  I619,  by  Sir  Francis 
— In  the  church-yard  are  the  tombs  of  John  Partridge,  the  famous  as¬ 
trologer;  and  Alderman  Barber,  the  celebrated  Tory  jirinter,  temp.  Anne, 
Geo.  1.  and  11.  and  an  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Edw.  Athaw'eson,  an  emi¬ 
nent  luerchant,  who  died  17^7- — Here  died  in  1721,  Edw.  Colston,  esq. 
who  expended  in  his  life-time  70,000/.  upon  charitable  institutions ;  and  in 
1741,  aged  103,  William  Baker. 

At  Newington  in  1571,  Sept.  30,  a  great  flood,  so  that  the  people  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  be  conveyed  in  boats  from  the  church  “  to  the  pinfold’s  near  Sr. 
George’s  in  Southwark.” — In  1625,  405  persons  died  of  the  plague  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August. — There  was  formerly  here  an  hospital,  which 
continued  till  1551,  w'hen  their  proctor  Wm.  Cleybrooke  had  a  licence  to 
beg;  and  a  theatre  in  the  last  century. — The  parsonage  house,  built  of  wood, 
apj)ears  to  be  very  antient,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  moat,  over  which  are  three 
(formerly  four)  bridges.  It  is  generally  reputed  to  be  300  years  old. — Two 
learned  Bishops  Stillingfleet  and  Horsley  were  rectors. — Here  died  in  l685, 
aged  107,  Edw.  Allen;  in  17OI,  aged  101,  Sarah  Wood;  and  aged  100, 
Mary  Ralph;  in  1703,  aged  102,  Christopher  Coward;  and  in  I706,  aged 
106,  widow  Jeweller. 

The  celebrated  villa.  The  Oaks,  at  Banstead,  was  erected  by  a  society  of 
gentlemen  called  “The  Hunters’  Club.”  It  was  afterwards  the  property  of 
Gen.  Burgoyne,  who  built  a  dining-room  42  feet  by  2l',  with  an  arched  roof 
elegantly  tinished,  and  supported  by  28  small  carved  pillars  of  fine  workman¬ 
ship.  The  Earl  of  Derby  much  improved  it,  and  can  accommodate  his  guests 
with  more  than  fifty  bed-chambers. 

At  Ockham  resided  Lord  Chancellor  King,  as  famous  for  ecclesiastical  learn¬ 
ing  as  for  his  knowledge  in  the  law,  where  he  died  of  paralysis,  July  22, 

1734. 

At  a  house  called  Eversheds  at  Ockley,  resided  the  celebrated  anatomist  Dr. 
Frank  Nicholls,  who  died  1778,  aged  80.— At  an  old  farm-house  called  Trouts, 
on  a  beam  in  the  kitchen  are  the  following  useful  lines  in  raised  letters : 

“  Look  well  to  thy  house  in  every  degree, 

And  as  your  means  are,  so  let  your  spendings  be.” 

In  the  mansion-house,  Peperharrow,  which  belonged  to  Denzill  Lord  Holies, 
are  many  original  portraits  and  pictures  by  the  first  masters,  among  w’hicli 
arc,  ihe'Emperw  C'harles  V.  by  Titian,  and  Sir  Alan  Brodrick,  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Ireland. — In  the  church  are  memorials  for  several  of  the  illustrious 
family  of  Brodrick. — Of  this  parish  were  Rectors,  the  learned  Rev.  Edward 
Clarke,  author  of  “  Letters  on  the  Spanish  Nation,”  and  father  of  the  ccle- 
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hrated  traveller,  who  died  1786;  and  Owen  Manning,  historian  of  Surrey, 
and  editor  of  Lye’s  Saxon  Dictionary,  who  died  1801. 

At  Main-house,  Petersham,  resided  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry;  and  the 
Royal  mistress  of  Jas.  II.  Catharine  Sedley,  Countess  of  Dorchester.  Here  it 
is  reported  the  Cabal  held  their  meetings.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  the  Karl  of 
Harrington.  In  the  North  drawing-room  is  a  very  large  and  beautiful  cabi¬ 
net  of  ivory,  lined  wdth  cedar. — This  mansion  contains  many  fine  pictures 
by  the  old  masters,  particularly  Vandervelt  and  VVoovermans,  and  numerous 
j)ortraits,  all  deserving  notice.  In  one  of  the  parlours  is  a  portrait  of  the 
Countess  of  Dorchester,  and  her  husband  Earl  Portmore. — On  the  mount  in 
the  grounds  of  Petersham  Lodge,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Dube  of  Cla¬ 
rence,  tradition  says  Hen.  VHl.  stood  to  see  the  signal  for  Anne  Holeyn’s 
execution. — Here  resided  the  famous  Duke  of  Argyle. — The  late  Sir  Tnos. 
Jenner,  knt.  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  and  afterwards  Justice  of  Common 
Pleas,  was  buried  in  this  church  ;  as  was  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale  in  l6gf). 

At  Putney  in  1780  a  dreadful  hurricane  did  great  mischief,  particularly  at  Roe- 
hampton  in  this  parish.  The  progress  of  this  hurricane  is  supposed  to  have  been 
about  three  miles  in  length,  beginning  at  Lord  Besborougn  s  at  Roehampton, 
and  ending  at  Hammersmith,  the  greatest  breadth  was  only  three  hundred 
yards.  —  Here  resided  John  Toland  the  deist,  and  here  he  composed  his 
“  Pantheisticon,’’  and  many  of  his  latter  works. — Putney  Park  was  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Christian,  Countess  of  Devonshire,  a  woman  of  considerable  celebrity 
and  very  singular  character. — On  the  Heath  resided  the  celebrated  Premier 
Pitt,  in  the  house  formerly  the  residence  of  Abp.  Cornwallis.  In  1776  Dav. 
Hartley,  esq.  built  a  house  upon  the  Heath,  still  standing,  for  the  purpose  of 
proving  the  efficacy  of  his  invention  of  plates  to  preserve  houses  from  fire. 
Nffit  far  from  this  place  was  Putney  Bowling-green,  a  place  of  fashionable 
resort. — In  1703  the  church  suffered  by  the  storm  on  the  26th  and  27lh  of 
November. — In  the  church-yard  were  buried,  in  1722,  John  Toland,  the 
delstical  writer ;  and  in  1771,  Robt.  Wood,  esq.  the  well-known  scientific 
traveller  and  classical  writer, — Here  died  in  1747,  aged  101,  Catherine 
Earmer;  in  I766,  aged  104,  Sarah  Watts;  in  I772,  aged  IO9,  Anne  Wil¬ 
liams ;  and  in  1787,  aged  100,  Mary  Ceasley, 

Reigate  suffered  by  the  plague  in  1665. — In  the  church  is  interred  ("harlcs 
Howarde,  Earle  of  Nottinghame,  Lord  High  Admyrall  of  Englande,  Gene¬ 
rali  of  Queene  Elizabeth’s  Navy  Royall  att  sea  agaynst  the  Spanyards  invi us¬ 
able  navy,  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lorde  1588.’^ 

In  Richmond  Palace  Princess  Elizabeth  was  a  prisoner  in  the  time  of  Mary, 
It  afterwards  became  one  of  her  favourite  residences.  Here  Anthony  Rudd, 
Bp.  of  St.  David’s,  incurred  Elizabeth’s  displeasure  in  1.596,  for  preaching 
before  the  Court  on  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  applying  them  at  the  same  time 
personally  to  her  Majesty,  and  observing  how  it  had  furrowed  her  face^ 
and  besprinkled  her  hair  with  its  meal.'’  Henry  Prince  of  Wales  resided  here 
in  1605.  It  was  purchased  by  Sir  Gregory  Norton,  one  of  the  Judges  of 
Charles  1.  Here  it  is  said  the  Pretender  was  nursed.  In  the  gardens,  greatly 
beautified  and  Improved  by  George  HI.  whose  favourite  it  was,  is  the  ob¬ 
servatory  erected  for  him  in  1768-9,  by  Sir  Wm.- Chambers. — The  hill  has 
often  been  celebrated  both  in  verse  and  prose. — Here  resided  Thomson  the 
poet;  his  favourite  seat  in  the  garden  contains  the  table  on  which  he  wrote 
his  verses  ;  over  the  entrance  is  inscribed  “  Here  Thomson  sung  the  seasons 
and  their  change  ;”  the  inside  is  adorned  with  suitable  quotations  in  his  praise, 
&:c.  Upon  it  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  a  house. — The  pious  Bp.  Duppa, 
the  tutor  of  Chas.  11.  resided  and  died  here. — Here  Theophllus  Cibber  open¬ 
ed  in  1756  a  theatre,  and  to  avoid  the  penalties  of  the  Act  against  unlicensed 
comedians,  advertised  it  as  a  cephalic  sjmff  warehouse. — In  the  Earl  of  Or- 
ford’s  collection  at  Strawberry-hill,  is  a  picture  of  Charles  II.  receiving  a 
pine-apple  from  the  hands  of  Rose  his  gardener. — Here  was  formerly  a  place 
of  entertainment  called  Richmond  Wells. — In  the  church  are  monuments  to 
"riiomson  the  poet ;  Mary-Anne  Yates,  the  celebrated  tragic  actress,  who 
died  in  1787;  Dr.  Stebbing,  the  polemical  writer;  Robert  Lewes,  esq.  a 
Cambro-Briton,  and  a  barrister-at-law,  who  died  in  1649,  “  so  great  a  lover 
of  peace,”  says  his  epitaph,  ‘Hhat  when  a  contention  began  to  arise  between 

Life 
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Life  and  Death,  he  immediately  yielded  up  tlie  ghost  to  end  the  dispute;”  F. 
IToulbourn,  esq.  Hear-Admiral  of  Great  Britain,  who  died  I771  ;  and  several 
of  the  Howard  family. — In  the  church-vard  are  interred  many  of  noble  birth* 
and  besides  Sarah  Wall,  a  descendant  of  Abp.  Boulter,  who  died  in  I751,  are 
the  Rev.  Gilbert  Wakefield,  classical  scholar,  and  Dr.  J.  Moore,  father  of  the 
gallant  Sir  J.  Moore. — Of  this  parish  Nicholas  Brady,  D.D.  the  translator 
of  the  Psalms,  was  curate. 

At  lloTHERiiiTHE,  Juuc  1,  17h'>,  a  fire  destroyed  206  houses  and  property  to 
the  amount  of  100,000/. — Here  Henry  IV.  resided  while  being  cured  of  his 
leprosy. — In  1805,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  making  a  tunnel 
under  the  Thames  from  this  place  to  Limehouse,  &c.  hut  after  being  far  ad¬ 
vanced  to  completion,  was  suspended,  and  has  not  been  resumed. — In  the 
vestry-room  of  the  church  is  a  jwtrait  of  Charles  I.  in  his  robes,  kneeling  at  a 

j  table,  and  holding  a  crown  of  thorns. — In  the  church-yard  is  interred  Prince 
Lee  Boo,  who  died  of  the  small  pox,  Dec.  27,  1784,  aged  20 : 

Stop  reader,  stop,  let  Nature  claim  a  tear, 

A  Prince  of  mine,  Lee  Boo,  lies  buried  here.” 

— Of  this  parish  the  celebrated  Thomas  Gataker  was  rector. 

At  Shere  is  the  house  of  Wm.  Bray,  esq.  who  completed  the  History  of  Surrey, 
and  edited  the  Memoirs  of  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn,  esq.  About  the 
year  1770  he  began  jdanting  the  chalk  hills  between  Dorking  and  Guildford 
with  forest  trees,  now  well  grown,  and  has  since  planted  much  on  the  heathy 
grounds  on  the  Sovtth  side  of  the  parish.  An  ancestor  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  removed  from  Cranley,  then  their  residence,  to  their  house  called 
Towerhill  in  this  parish.  He  is  descended  from  a  brother  of  Sir  Reginald 
Bray,  the  Minister  of  Henry  VII.  described  by  Polydore  Vergil  as  the  very 
father  of  his  country,  who  would  admonish  the  King  if  he  acted  against  right. 

.  St.  George’s  Chapel  at  Windsor  (in  which  he  is  buried)  bears  testimony  to 
his  skill  in  architecture,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  it  w*as  designed  by 
him  ;  he  laid  the  first  stone  in  1503,  and  died  very  soon  after. — In  the  church 
are  interred  several  of  the  family. 

Southwark.  St.  George  the  Martyr,  In  the  old  church  was  interred  Edw. 
Cocker,  the  celebrated  arithmetician,  and  in  the  church-yard  the  cruel 
Bp.  Bonner,  who  died  in  the  Marshalsea  in  1569. — In  the  place  now  called 
the  Mint,  stood  the  mansion  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  afterwards 
used  as  a  Mint. — ^The  learned  Dr.  Hezekiah  Burton  was  Rector  of  this  parish. 
— St.  Mary  Overy  or  Si.  Saviour.  Here  is  situate  the  remains  of  Winchester 
House,  the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  that  diocese,  erected  about  1 IO7.  In  the 
time  of  the  civil  wars  it  was  made  a  prison,  and  in  it  was  confined  Sir  Ke- 
nelm  Digby,  who  here  wrote  his  book  on  “  Bodies.”  In  the  park  Sir  Wm. 
Dugdale,  in  l658,  found  a  curious  tesselated  pavement  with  a  border  in  the 
form  of  a  serpentine  column.  Contiguous  to  this  house  was  the  residence  of 
the  Bishops  of  Rochester,  pulled  down  in  l604. — ^On  the  bank-side  was  situ¬ 
ate  the  Globe  Theatre,  where  Shakspeare’s  plays  were  first  performed ;  and 
where  he  himself  acted.  In  l6l3  it  was  quite  consumed. — Near  this  was  the 
Bear-garden,  w’hich  fell  down  during  the  performance  in  1583. — The  Tabard 
Inn,  St.  Margaret’s-hill,  celebrated  by  Chaucer  as  the  place  of  rendezvous 
for  pilgrims  visiting  Becket’s  shrine  at  Canterbury,  was  burnt  down  May  26, 
1676,  together  with  the  Town-hall,  and  great  part  of  the  town.  It  was  re¬ 
built,  and  the  name  is  now  corrupted  to  the  Talbot  Inn  (see  vol.  lxxxii.  ii. 
p.  217). — “On  the  10th  of  July,  1212,  a  great  fire  broke  out,  burnt  part 
of  the  church  of  Our  Lady,  and  spread  itself  to  the  North  side  of  the  bridge, 
the  South  end  of  the  bridge  likewise  became  on  fire,  and  the  number  of 
persons  on  the  bridge  were  in  danger  of  death  when  some  ships  came  to 
their  relief,  but  the  populace  so  unadvisedly  rushed  into  them,  that  they 
were  sunk,  and  the  people  all  perished.”  Stow. — On  the  11th  of  April, 
1532,  a  dole  was  given  at  this  church,  at  which  such  multitudes  of  poor 
assembled,  that  seven  were  smothered. — In  the  church  are  monuments  to 
ihe  celebrated  poet  John  Gower,  with  his  figure  recumbent  in  a  long 
gown,  a  chaplet  of  roses  on  his  head,  a  collar  of  SS.  round  his  neck,  and 
under  his  head  are  three  books ;  one  is  inscribed  “Speculum  Meditautis,” 
0]\  the  second  “  Vox  Clamantis,’’  and  on  the  other  “Confessio  Amantis,”  See. 
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Above  him  are  ihe  figures  of Cliaritie,’’  “Mercie,’’  and  “  Pliic,’*  wlili  ap- 
nropriale  verses;  Lionel  Lockyer,  llic  celebrated  empiric,  temp.  ('has.  II. ;  a 
Knight  Templar ;  Richard  Mumble,  Alderman  of  London  (see  vol.  xciii.  ii. 
208);  Lancelot  Andrews,  Bp.  ol  Winchester,  ob.  l()2lj;  and  Wm.  of  Wyke- 
ham,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  ob.  1395.— *9/.  Olave.  In  Tooley-slreet  the  Prior 
of  Lewes  had  “a  great  house  built  of  stone,  with  arched  gates, afterwards 
converted  into  an  inn,  the  sign  of  the  Walnut  Tree. — Near  the  church  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Augustine  without  Canterbury,  had  a  “  great  house  of  stone  and 
timber,^’  afterwards  divided  into  tenements. — (Jn  the  hanks  of  tlie  river,  near 
the  bridge  house,  stood  the  inn  of  the  Abbot  of  J3attle. — (^f  this  parish  were 
rectors,  Drs.  Owin  Oglethorpe,  l^p.  of  Carlisle,  the  only  Bishop  who  could 
be  prevailed  on  to  crown  Elizabeth,  atul  who  died  in  I.5t)();  and  Dr.  Boulter, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  all  Ireland. — St.  'J'liomas.  In  the  court 
room  of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  are  portraits  of  F.dw.  VI.  Wm.  HI.  Sir  R. 
Clayton,  knt.  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  knt.  and  many  otlier  Aldermen  and  |>u- 
trons  of  the  Hospital.— In  the  chapel  of  Guy’s  Hospital  is  a  line  figure  of  Mr. 
Guy,  by  the  late  Mr.  Bacon,  which  cost  1000/. 

At  the  late  Mr.  Thrale’s  mansion  near  Streatham  (^.ommon.  Dr.  .Tohnson 
spent  much  of  his  time,  as  did  many  other  worthies  of  that  day,  whose  por¬ 
traits  afterwards  graced  the  house. — In  the  church  are  monuments  to  the 
hospitable  Mr.  Thrale,  and  Mrs.  Salusbury,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  with 
inscriptions  by  Dr.  Johnson;  and  Jas.  Price,  M.D.  PMl.S.  who  died  1783. 
Here  was  buried  in  1772,  at  least  aged  104,  one  Russell,  a  person  always 
known  under  the  guise  or  habit  of  a  woman,  and  answered  to  the  name  of 
Elizabeth,  but  at  death  proved  to  be  a  man. — Mr.  Lysons  gives  a  description 
of  this  curious  character. — Of  this  parish  the  learned  controversial  writer  Bp. 
Hoadlv  was  rector  from  17 10  to  1723. 

In  Sutton  Church  are  interred  Wm.  Earl  Talbot,  who  died  in  1782,  and  Isaac 
Littlebury,  the  translator  of  Herodotus,  who  died  17 10. — in  the  church-yard 
is  a  sarcophagus  of  while  marble,  to  the  memory  of  Cecil,  wife  of  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Talbot,  who  died  here  in  1720. — Wm.  Stephens,  a  political  writer  in 
opposition  to  the  Court,  was  instituted  rector  of  this  parish  in  l08(). 

In  the  East  window  of  the  chapd  in  Titsey  Church,  the  Almighty  is  pour- 
trayed  as  an  old  man  sitting  on  a  throne,  our  Saviour  before  him  on  the  cross ; 
below  them,  on  the  right  hand,  is  the  Virgin  Mary,  on  the  left  Jesus.  In 
the  church  are  interred  many  of  the  family  of  Gresham. 

In  Tooting  Church  is  a  monument  to  Sir  John  Hepdon,  diplomatic  character, 
temp.  Chas.  1.  and  II.  who  died  l(>70. — Samuel  Lisle,  Bp.  of  Norwich,  was 
rector. 

On  Walton-heath,  Walton-on-the-Hill,  was  found  a  small  brass  figure  of 
Esculapius.  Numerous  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  here,  and  at  a 
place  supposed  to  ha^e  been  the  prsetorium,  were  found  the  remains  of 
buildings- 

At  Hersham  in  Walton-upon-Thames,  W'm.  Lilly  the  astrologer  resided  (see 
vol.  XCIII.  ii.  p.  297). — At  Coway  Stakes  have  been  found  several  stakes 
about  16  feet  long,  shod  with  iron,  the  wood  very  black,  and  so  hard  as  to 
turn  an  axe, — remains  of  tliose  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  as  having  been 
used  to  prevent  the  passage  of  Ca'-sar  across  the  Thames  (see  p.  32). — In  the 
church  are  monuments  to  Wm.  Lilly,  mentioned  above;  a  magnificent  one 
by  Roubiliac  to  Richard  Viscount  Shannon,  who  died  1740;  Jerome  Weston, 
Earl  of  Portland  (see  vol.  xciii.  i.  p.413),  wdiodied  l6i)2  ;  and  Henry  Skrine, 
esq.  the  author  of  a  “Tour  in  Wales,’’  who  died  1803.  In  the  chancel  is 
preserved  a  curious  monument,  representing  on  brasses  the  singular  feat  of 
activity  performed  by  John  Selwyn,  under-keeper  of  Oailands  Park,  temp. 
Eliz.  and  himself,  wife,  and  11  children,  in  a  praying  posture. 

In  Wandsworth  Church  is  the  tomb  of  an  oiricer  of  Henry  I  V.’s  array,  pro¬ 
bably  a  sharer  in  the  glories  of  Agincourt.  The  name  is  unknown  ;  he  died 
in  1420.  Here  is  a  beautiful  monument  to  Henry  Smith,  esq.  the  greatest 
benefactor  to  Surrey',  with  his  effigies  kneeling  at  a  desk,  and  holding  a  skull 
between  his  hands.  His  funeral  “was  worshipfully  solemni'zed.” — 245  per¬ 
sons  died  of  the  plague  In  l6(i3. — Here  died  in  1622,  aged  114,  Alice  Palla- 
daye,  widow  ;  in  1653,  aged  101,  Thos.  Tayer ;  and  in  l/bO,  aged  102,  Mary 
Cross,  widow'. 
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On  a  moiiufnent  In  Warlingham  Church,  are  the  following  curious  lines: 

“  O  cruel  Death,  what  hast  thou  done, 

To  take  from  us  our  mother’s  darling  son  ? 

Thou  hast  taken  toll,  ground,  and  drest  his  grist, 

The  brand  lieth  here,  the  flour  is  gone  to  Christ.” 

At  Clandon  Place  or  House,  West  Clandon,  built  by  the  first  Lord  Onslow, 
are  many  original  portraits.  In  the  grotto  in  the  garden  was  an  antique  mar¬ 
ble  from  the  Arundelian  collection,  the  principal  figure  of  which  “may  be 
the  genius  of  some  Grecian  city  or  republic.”  In  the  hall  are  two  elegant 
chimney-pieces  by  Rysbrack  ;  one  representing  a  sacrifice  to  Bacchus,  is  con¬ 
sidered  his  master  piece  in  basso-relievo,  and  the  other  a  sacrifice  to  Diana. 

At  West  Horsley  resided  the  celebrated  John  Lord  Berners,  who  first  trans¬ 
lated  Froissart’s  Chronicle  into  English  ;  and  the  Raleigh  family  had  a  seat 
here. — In  the  church  is  entombed  Carevv  Raleigh,  esq.  son  of  Sir  Walter,  as 
is  also  the  supposed  head  of  his  father. — Of  this  parish  was  rector  the  perse¬ 
cuted  Bp.  Howell,  who  died  in  l64f). 

In  West  Sheen  Priory  Perkin  W  arbeck  sought  an  asylum,  and  intreated  the 
Prior  to  beg  his  life  of  the  King.  Here  the  body  of  the  King  of  Scots,  after 
the  battle  of  Flodden-field,  was  brought  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  lay  unburied.  Stov/  saw  it  in  1552  wrapt  in  lead,  and  thrown 
into  a  lumber-room. 

At  Wimbledon  the  much-respected  Marquis  of  Rockingham  lived  and  died 
in  1782. — In  the  manor  house  resided  Queen  Catharine  Parr ;  Cardinal  Pole; 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton  ;  Sir  Thomas  Cecil,  afterwards  Earl  of  Exeter ;  Gen. 
Lambert,  author  of  a  book  called  “The  Detection  and  Sarah  Duchess  of 
^larlborough,  who  pulled  it  down  and  rebuilt  it  after  a  design  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  This  house  was  accidentally  burnt  in  1785,  and  a  new  one  has 
been  built  by  Earl  Spencer.  Charles  1.  a  few  days  before  he  was  brought  to 
trial,  so  little  aware  of  the  fate  preparing  for  him,  ordered  seeds  of  some  Spa¬ 
nish  melon  to  be  planted  in  his  garden  belonging  to  W  imbledon  House.  On 
the  Common  horse-races  were  formerly  held. — In  the  church  are  monuments 
to  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  grandson  to  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh  ;  and  Sir  Richard 
Wynne,  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  Charles  1.  In  the  church¬ 
yard  are  buried  John  Hopkins,  esq.  commonly  called  Vulture  Hopkins,  who 
died  in  1732;  and  Wm.  Wilberforce,  esq.  uncle  of  the  present  M.P.— Of 
this  parish  Abp.  Reynolds  was  rector. — Here  died  in  1778,  aged  103,  bran¬ 
ds  Trevor. 

In  Bagshot  Park,  Windlesham,  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  used  to  hunt.  Here 
resided  the  celebrated  Admiral  Keppel,  who  became  possessed  of  the  park  on 
the  death  of  his  brother  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  lessee  under  the  Crown. 

The  following  wonderful  story  has  appeared  in  print:  we  vouch  not  for  its 
authenticity; — In  Woking  Church-yard'  grows  a  kind  of  plant  about  the 
thickness  of  a  bullrush,  with  a  top  like  asparagus  shooting  up  nearly  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  above  which  it  never  appears,  and  when  the  corpse  is 
quite  consumed  the  plant  dies  away.  This  observation  has  been  made  in 
other  church-yards,  when  the  soil  is  a  light  red  sand. 

Of  WoRPLESDON  were  rectors,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Comber,  Dean  of  Carlisle, 
learned  Hebraist,  &c.  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Burton,  Provost  of  Eton  College,  and 

author,  who  died  1771-  ‘  ~  . 

In  Wotton  Church  is  interred  the  celebrated  John  Evelyn,  and  many  of  ius 

family. 


Mr. Urban,  June 

OUR  Correspondent  Investiga¬ 
tor,  page  421,  seems  disposed 
to  call  for  more  “  last  words’’  of 
the  Beaumont-Hall  cow-boy.  No¬ 
thing  further,  however,  is  in  my  power. 
The  boy  I  never  saw,  nor  did  1  jirctend 
to  give  evidence  of  the  “  ripeness  of  his 
intellect,”  beyond  the  fact  of  his  inge¬ 
nuity  in  printing  the  lines,  which,  to- 
Gent.  Mag.  Suppl,  XCIV.  Part  1. 


gether  with  such  a  boy’s  noticing  and 
quoting  those  lines,  is  surely  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  superiority  over  his  fellows. 
There  is  a  Suffolk  Clergyman,  whose 
lady  knew  the  boy  personally,  and 
should  there  be  anything  respecting 
him  worthy  of  recollection,  she  can, 
no  doubt,  remember  it.  A  reverend 
gentleman  also,  of  Hants,  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  in  his  visits  at  Beaumont-Hall 
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about  that  period,  I  think,  imisi  have 
known  the  hoy,  at  least  rend  the  in¬ 
scription.  It  appears  to  me  probable, 
that  the  boy  had  access  to  some  book 
in  which  the  ancient  inscription  had 
been  modernized,  or  that  the  new  ver¬ 
sion  had  been  inscribed  on  some  monu¬ 
ment  which  he  had  seen.  I  retained 
it  In  memory  until  the  year  1793>  when 
I  quoted  it  in  a  certain  publication  of 
mine.  I  observe  in  the  old  in&cri|)- 
tion,  as  it  stands  in  your  last  Number, 
the  “  castles  and  towers’’  do  not  ap¬ 
pear.  Were  those  added  by  the  mo¬ 
dernizer,  or  were  these  originally  more 
than  four  lines?  The  two  antique 
forms  also  vary  in  the  phraseology. 

Allow  me  the  privilege  of  an  old, 
though  infrequent  and  irregular,  cor- 
rcspv>ndent,  to  propose  a  query  or  two, 
c.g.  Is  it  known  by  whom  the  famous 
and  my  favourite  old  song,  the  “  Vi¬ 
car  of  Ikay,”  was  written,  whether  it 
was  set  to  music,  and  where  the  music 
is  to  be  found  ? 

In  what  state  does  the  suit  remain, 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  of  the 
“  Family  Privateers”  of  Bristol,  which, 
about  the  year  1738,  captured  a  Ma¬ 
nilla  ship  in  the  South  Sea,  said  to  have 
proved  a  prize  of  the  value  of  eight 
liundred  thousand  pounds?  1  find  in 
my  memoranda  made  in  HQ!'*  from,  1 
believe,  a  pamphlet  published  at  that 
time,  an  account  of  the  arrival  of  the 
ships  at  Bristol,  when  it  was  said,  the 
owners  contrived  to  get  all  the  seamen 
j)ressed  or  kidnapped,  and  sent  to  India 
and  the  coast  of  Guinea,  whence  few 
of  them  ever  returned.  The  whole  of 
the  prize-money  then  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  ship-owners  ;  but  after  some  of 
time,  a  suit  was  instituted  in  Chancery, 
where  it  still  remains  undecided.  At 
the  date  of  my  notes  (179^)»  there  re¬ 
mained,  perhaps,  half  a  dozen  persons 
or  upwards,  the  descendants  of  some  of 
the  privateer’s  crew,  either  in  Pancras 
workhouse,  or  wheeling  barrows  about 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis,  entitled 
to  very  large  sums.  It  always  appeared 
to  a  me  a  case  of  peculiar  atrocity  and 
oppression,  and  most  wonderful  that  it 
could  be  put  in  practice  in  a  country  so 
boastful  of  her  laws,  and  the  due  exe-, 
cution  of  them.  The  pamphlet  which 
1  have  mentioned  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Sheridan; 
but  I  never  learned  that  either  of  them 
interested  himself  at  all  in  the  afiair. 
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About  1790,  I  noticed  in  a  ncwsjtaper 
an  advertisement  obviotisly  referring  to 
this  business,  with  a  proposal  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  move  the  Cdtancery  in  the 
case.  Nothing,  however,  I  believe, 
resulted  in  consequence.  Spending  a 
night  or  two  at  Epsom,  last  year,  and 
being  alone  at  the  inn,  1  asked  for  a 
book  j  and  an  old  volume  of  the  Gem. 
Mag.  as  1  recollect,  for  the  year  17/>9, 
or  thereabouts,  was  given  to  me.  I 
there  found  long  details  of  the  afl'air 
of  the  Bristol  privateers,  and  the 
Chancery  suit ;  but  1  had  not  time  to 
get  to  the  bottom  or  issue  of  the  liusl- 
ness.  It  certainly  merits  re-considera¬ 
tion  ;  not,  indeed,  that  any  probable 
view  can  now  be  entertained  of  bene¬ 
fiting  the  descendants,  should  any  such 
remain,  of  the  poor  defrauded  sailors ; 
but  that  the  memory  of  such  a  foul  and 
atrocious  deed  should  not  lie  buried  in 
the  dark  recesses  of  the  Chancery,  but 
be  revived  as  a  warning  for  others. 

John  Laurence. 


Mr.  Urban,  Junc2\. 

^H'^IIE  Letters  upon  Metropolitan 
H  Courts  of  Requests  are  now 
drawing  near  to  a  conclusion  ;  in  one  or 
two  more  letters  I  shall  he  able  to 
finish  my  remarks  ;  indeed,  I  had  hoped 
to  have  finished  ere  this,  having  re¬ 
ceived  an  assurance  tliat  the  whole 
business  would  be  brought  before  the. 
late  session  of  Parliament ;  hut  other 
occupations  have  prevented  my  fulfil¬ 
ling  my  intention.  If  in  the  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament  the  sulrject  is  al¬ 
luded  to,  I  intend  to  draw  up  a  Bill, 
embodying  the  principal  alleralious 
which  I  have  stated  in  the  Letters,  the 
heads  of  which  I  shall  trouble  you  to 
insert. 

« 

On  Metropolitan  Courts  of  ■ 
llEliUESTS.  No.  VI. 

THE  next  (juestion  to  be  considered 
is,  the  extent  of  jurisdiction  u>  b« 
given  to  these  Courts  of  Requests. 
That  the  districts  at  jirescnt  attached 
to  them  are  much  too  large,  is  very  ge¬ 
nerally  admitted.  This  opinion  is 
founded  on  the  population  of  those 
districts,  as  it  is  very  dillicult  to  obtain 
more  certain  data  on  the  subject.  The 
({uantity  of  business  disposed  of  in  tht^se 
Courts  is  generally  concealed,  or  at 
least  the  knowledge  is  usually  confinerl 
to  the  members  or  their  clciks.  One 
Court,  that  of  the  Hundred  for  Ossiil- 

slun. 
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ston,  it  is  asserted,  annually  decides 
oj)on  17,000  cases  ; — a  number  by  far 
too  great  to  admit  of  any  proper  atten¬ 
tion  being  given  to  anv  individual  case. 
In  this  division  of  the  Metropolis  three 
Courts  ought  to  be  erected,  instead  of 
}  one,  as  at  present:  that  is,  one  for  Hol- 
j  born,  one  for  Finsbury,  and  one  for 
I  Kensington  division.  In  the  City  of 
London,  four  Courts  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  ;  in  the  City  of  Westminster,  the 
I  same  number  ;  in  the  Tower  Hamlets 
!  Division,  likewise,  the  business  would 
'require  two  courts  5  the  Borough  of 
'Southwark,  separated  from  the  Half- 
hundred  of  Brixton,  to  which  it  is  at 
present  united,  should  be  divided  into 
two  districts,  Brixton  constituting  a 
'  third.  I'welve  Courts  would  be  thus 
established  ;  and  if  proper  attention  was 
paid  in  the  selection  of  Presidents,  the 
various  cases  brought  into  these  Courts 
would  receive  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion,  while  parties  and  witnesses  would 
not  be  kept  in  attendance  such  an  un¬ 
common  length  of  lime  as  is  now  fre¬ 
quently  the  case. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  preceding  Letters,  that  wdiere  the 
majority  was  not  greater  than  three 
to  two,  seven  days  should  be  allowed 
to  enter  an  appeal  against  the  judg¬ 
ment  ;  it  now  remains,  Uterefore, 
to  describe  the  powders  and  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Courts  by  which  these 
^peals  are  to  be  decided.  These 
Courts  should  consist  of  the  Presidents 
of  the  minor  Courts,  who  might  be 
divided  into  three  divisions,  each  of 
w’hlch  would  then  consist  of  four  mem¬ 
bers,  three  of  whom  should  be  compe¬ 
tent  to  act;  their  judgments,  which 
would  he  without  any  further  appeal, 
should  be  made  by  the  majority  ;  and 
if  the  numbers  were  equal,  then  the 
original  decision  should  be  sustained. 
No  salary  being  allowed  to  the  mem¬ 
bers,  the  expense  of  an  appeal  would 
not  be  any  great  amount;  vexatious 
appeals  would  be  eHectually  prevented, 
as  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Court  of 
Requests  would  not  be  unanimous  if 
the  case  was  clear,  if  there  were  not 
some  doubtful  circumstances  connected 
with  it.  The  powers  of  the  Court  of 
Requests,  with  regard  to  the  enforcing 
of  its  judgments,  should  likewise  he 
bestowed  on  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
with  similar  authority  to  maintain  or¬ 
der  and  decorum  in  their  Court.  The 
Bailiff  and  Clerks  belonging  to  the 
other  ('ourts,  or  part  of  them,  might 
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attend  ;  and  thus  the  expense  of  an  ap¬ 
peal  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount. 

That  a  great  part  of  the  middling 
and  working  classes  of  society  would 
welcome  any  alteration  in  the  present 
Courts  of  Requests  as  a  most  acceptable 
boon,  is  an  indisputable  fact.  In¬ 
stances  of  injustice,  by  partiality,  by 
unseemly  haste,  by  unnecessary  seve¬ 
rity,  and  by  want  of  vigilance  and  dis¬ 
crimination,  are  known  to  almost  every 
class  of  society,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  the  higher,  of  that  class 
from  whom  the  Legislature  derives  ite 
members,  and  from  whicii,  of  course, 
a  redress  of  tjie  grievances  complaine'* 
of  can  only  he  derived.  But  if  a  Com¬ 
mittee  ol  the  House  of  Commons  were 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject, 
fully  sufficient  evidence  of  every  thing 
stated  in  these  Letters  might  easily  be 
obtained.  The  examination  of  the 
Commissioners  would  at  once  shew 
how  utterly  incompetent  (the  majority 
at  least)  are  to  fill  any  situation  requir¬ 
ing  a  knowledge  of  equity,  integrity, 
or  ability.  The  examination  of  the 
Clerks  would  shew  the  necessity  of  di¬ 
viding  the  jurisdictions,  andofreducing 
the  expenses;  while  from  a  host  of 
witnesses  who  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  become  suitors  in  these  Courts, 
might  be  obtained  evidence  of  the 
many  perversions  of  justice,  of  the 
many  offences  against  the  spirit  of  our 
laws,  and  of  the  lack  of  reason  and 
humanity,  which  have  caused  Courts 
of  Requests  to  be  considered  as  a  nui¬ 
sance  almost  intolerable.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  those  most  aggrieved  are,  generally 
speaking,  persons  belonging  to  the 
lower  ranks  of  life,  who  know  not 
how  to  seek  for  redress  by  law,  nor  the 
means  of  legally  applying  for  jus¬ 
tice  ;  while  those  who  do  possess  the 
knowledge  and  have  the  means  are 
generally  deterred  from  proceeding  by 
the  consideration,  that  the  Court  of 
King’s  Bench  will  not  grant  a  criminal 
information,  unless  a  directly  criminal 
intention  shall  have  been  proved  ;  and 
as  very  likely  such  a  person  might  be 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  gross  igno¬ 
rance  or  despicable  folly,  he  no  doubt 
chooses  the  wisest  course,  when  he 
silently  acquiesces  to  injustice,  rather 
than  fruitlessly  sacrifice  a  large  siim  of 
money  to  provoke  the  wrath  and  re¬ 
sistance  of  the  worthy  Commissioners. 
But  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  none  of  »hese  notions 
would  operate.  A  small  sacrifice  of 
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time  would  be  all  that  would  be  re-  to  your  readers,  that  the  Corporation 
quired.  The  Legislature  might  be  re-  of  Loudon  have  unanimously  resolved 
commended  to  prevent  ignorant  and  to  establish  a  Library  in  their  Guild- 
incompetent  persons  from  aspiring,  at  hall,  and  granted  500/.  as  an  outfit,  and 
least  for  the  future,  to  sit  as  judges  in  200/.  per  annum  for  the  purchase  of 
Courts  of  Requests.  Some  few  indivi-  books.  The  same  is  placed  under  the 
duals  who  have  suffered  from  these  management  of  13  members  of  the 
Courts  would  come  forward,  which  Court  of  Common  Council. 


would  induce  others  to  follow  their 
example.  What  reason  can  be  urged 
for  the  refusal  of  a  Committee  upon 
this  subject?  Is  the  subject  one  of 
small  importance?  Do  Courts  of  Re¬ 
quests  require  no  reform?  Is  the  re¬ 
proach  at  present  attached  to  them  un¬ 
just?  Are  their  Commissioners  all  men 
of  probity  and  ability?  Is  the  vigi¬ 
lance,  activity,  and  integrity  of  their 
officers  unquestionable?  Are  the  classes 
of  society  most  subjected  to  their  ope¬ 
ration  contented  and  satisfied  with 
them?  If  these  questions  can  be  an¬ 
swered  in  the  affirmative,  why  should 
the  members  of  the  Courts  wish  to 
shun  an  investigation  which  would 
remove  all  doubts  of  their  utility  and 
their  excellence,  establish  their  purity 
in  public  estimation,  and  shield  them 
from  further  attack?  Why  should  they 
manifest  any  reluctance  to  submit  their 
conduct  to  scrutiny?  The  ensuing 
session  of  Parliament  will  most  proba¬ 
bly  give  them  an  opportunity  of  vindi¬ 
cating  their  characters,  and  the  Courts 
to  vAmich  they  belong;  they  will  be 
put  upon  their  trial;  let  them  defend 
ihemselves,  if  possible,  and  “Godsend 
them  a  good  deliverance but  let  them 
not  endeavour  to  supj)ress  inquiry,  ei¬ 
ther  by  private  influence  or  public  op¬ 
position.  It  may  be  that  tne  faults  of 
the  present  Courts  proceed  from  causes 
over  which  they  have  no  controul;  if 
so,  let  them  come  before  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  request  an  examination  into  the 
Courts,  and  propose  such  alterations  as 
their  experience  may  suggest.  If  they 
act  in  the  manner  described,  whatever 
may  be  the  result,  they  at  least  will 
not  be  liable  to  the  accusation  of  being 
averse  to  or  afraid  of  inquiry. 

A  Barrister. 


Mr.  Urban,  Slockivcll,  24  Jimc. 

Gentleman’s  Magazine  having 
Jl  for  nearly  a  century  been  the 
depositary  of  literary  and  antiquarian 
information,  I  avail  myselfof  a  portion 
of  your  valuable  pages  to  communicate 


It  has  often  appeared  to  me  a  singular 
circumstance,  that  the  Corporation, 
possessing  as  it  does  one  of  the  most 
valuable  collections  of  muniments  and 
records  in  existence,  should  not  also 
have  possessed  a  Library  of  reference 
for  the  use  of  its  members,  and  the  ci¬ 
tizens  generally.  Most  of  your  readers 
are  aware,  “  That  adjoining  to  the 
chappell  on  the  south  side  was  sometime 
a  fayre  and  large  Library  furnished  with 
Books  pertaining  to  the  Guildhall  and 
College.  These  books,  it  is  said,  were, 
in  the  raign  of  Edward  the  Gth,  sent 
for  by  Edward  Duke  of  Somerset,  Imrd 
Protector,  with  promise  to  be  restored 
shortly.  Men  laded  from  thence 
three  carriers  with  them,  but  they  were 
never  returned.”  (Stow,  ed.  l603.  fol. 
276.)  This  extract  proves,  that  in  the 
infancy  of  the  art  of  printing,  the  Cor¬ 
poration  were  the  patrons  of  literature. 
Permit  me,  Mr.  Urban,  to  say,  had 
the  collection  continued  in  their  Guild¬ 
hall,  no  one  would  have  used  it  more 
for  the  interest  or  satisfaction  of  the 
public  than  your  venerable  and  learned 
Editor,  who  for  several  years  was  a 
member  of  that  respectable  body,  and 
whose  gentlemanly  manners  and  supe¬ 
rior  talents  still  live  in  the  recollection 
and  esteem  of  his  associates. 

Whilst,  Mr.  Urban,  as  a  lover  of 
curious  and  scarce  hooks,  I  regret  the 
loss  of  such  a  collcctiori  of  Caxtons, 
Wynkyn  de  Wordes,  Pynsons,  and 
and  other  early  printers,  from  our 
Guildhall,  it  is  consolatory  to  know 
that  some  of  the  rarer  volumes  which 
once  adorned  its  Library,  now  occupy 
the  shelves  of  the  British  Museum,  tne 
Pepysian,  and  flodlcian  Libraries. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  is  at 
present  directed  to  the  obtaining  Books, 
Maps,  &c.  immediately  relating  to 
London,  Middlesex,  and  Surrey,  who 
will  feel  obliged  by  any  communica¬ 
tions  from  your  correspondents,  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  such  objects,  through  the 
medium  of  your  Magazine,  or  the 
Town  Clerk’s  Office,  Guildhall,  ad¬ 
dressed  “  To  the  Library  Committee.” 

J.  W.  S. 
Mr. 
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Tombstone  ofSyphax  in  the  Vatican. 
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Mr.  Urban,  June  10.  traveller  that  I  have  seen.  It  is  the 

Amongst  the  many  curious  an-  tornbstoneof  Syphax,  KingofNumidia, 
liquities  preserved  at  Rome  in  which  was  found  a  few  years  since  at 
the  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  one  parti-  Tivoli,  and  brought  hither.  The  in- 
cularly  engaged  my  attention,  which  scription,  though  2000  years  old,  is 
has  not  been  noticed  by  any  author  or  still  very  perfect,  and  is  as  follows : 
SYPHAX  NVMIDJAE  REX  A  SCIPIONE  AFR  CIV  R  BEL 
CAVSA  ROM  IN  TRIVMPHANS  SVMORNV  CAPTIWS  PER 
DVCTVS  IN  TIBVRTINO  TERRI  RELEGATV  SVAMQ  SERVIT 
V  INANI  REVOL  SVPREMID  CLAVSIT  AETATIS  ANN  XLVII 
M'VI  DXI  CAPTIVIS  V  OBRVIT  PCSCIPIO  CONDITO  SEPVL. 

Syphax,  the  husband  of  the  famous  great  Scipio’s  friendship,  and  closed 
Sophonisba,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 


great  Scipio  Africanus  A.U.C.  549,  and 
his  splendid  triumph  took  place  A.U.C. 
551  (at  this  time  he  delivered  into  the 
Roman  treasury  123  thousand  pound 
weight  of  silver!  the  plunder  of  Africa.) 
“The  death  of  Syphax,”  says  Livy, 
“  caused  some  diminution  in  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  this  triumph,  but  none  in  the 
glory  ol  the  General  ;  for  Syphax  died 
a  short  time  before  at  Tibur,  to  which 
place  he  had  been  removed  from  Alba. 
Ilis  death,  however,  made  some  noise j 
for  he  was  honoured  with  a  public  fu¬ 
neral.” 

This  inscription  Livy  could  never 
have  seen,  or  he  would  not  have 
made  this  great  mistake  ;  for  it  plainly 
says  that  he  was  led  in  triumph 
by  Scipio,  and  lived  three  years  after 
it,  attaining  th'e  age  of  47  years  six 
months  and  11  days,  and  was  buried 
by  Scipio ;  at  least  so  I  read  the  in¬ 
scription.  But  as  some  of  the  abbre¬ 
viations  are  not  clear,  1  will  thank 
some  ingenious  Correspondent  of  yours 
to  give  a  clear  and  literal  translation 
of  it. 

Polybius,  a  contemporary  writer, 
contradicts  Livy,  and  confirms  this 
account. 

One  cannot  help,  on  recollecting  his 
-  story,  feeling  pity  at  the  hard  fate  of 
this  excellent  King.  His  friendship 
had  been  courted  both  by  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians.  Asdrubal  and  Sci¬ 
pio  had  both  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  respect.  He  preferred  the 


with  him,  but  the  wily  African  brought 
his  beautiful  daughter  with  him,  and 
Syphax  could  not  resist  the  charms  of 
so  accomplished  a  female,  and  to  ob¬ 
tain  her  he  dismissed  the  Roman. 

The  war  commenced,  and  the  city 
of  Cirta  was  besieged,  from  whence 
the  King  made  a  sally  at  the  head  of 
his  troops  in  a  most  gallant  style,  and 
while  he  was  rallying  his  troops,  a 
javelin  struck  into  the  shoulder  of  his 
spirited  horse,  who  threw  him  to  the 
ground  ;  the  Romans  rushing  in  upon 
him,  seized  him,  put  him  into  chains, 
and  led  him  before  the  walls  of  the 
city,  wLich  instantly  surrendered  to 
him.  The  story  is  well  known  of  her 
distraction  at  the  sight  of  her  lord’s 
captivity,  and  her  marrying  Masi- 
nissa  to  save  herself  from  the  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  Romans. 

This  was  a  very  important  and  glo¬ 
rious  event  for  Rome.  It  put  an  end 
to  a  formidable  war,  and  was  a  matter 
of  great  rejoicing. 

Among  the  fresco  paintings  still  pre¬ 
served  at  Pompeii,  I  noticed  a  very 
^ood  representation  of  the  death  of 
Sophonisba.  Scipio  is  there  repre¬ 
sented  as  giving  the  cup  of  poison  to 
her  himself,  and  Masinissa  as  stand¬ 
ing  near  her  to  support  her  spirits. 


Another  curious  stone  was  dug  up 
in  the  Coloseo  while  I  was  at  Rome, 
from  which  I  copied  the  following  in¬ 


scription  ; 

SALvVs  DDNN  THEODOSIO  ET  PLACIDIO  VALENTINIANO 
AVGG  RVFVS  CAESINA  FELIX  ET  LAMPRIDIVS  V  CENTINI 
PREFF  VRBI  He  AREN  AM  AMPHITEATRI  NOVO  VNA  CVM 
PODIO  ET  PORTIS  POSTI  CESSIDIT  REPARATIS  SPECTACVLI 

GRADIBVS  RESTITVIT. 

The  Roman  history  Informs  us  that  but  by  two  Prefects,  who  at  this  time 
Theodosius  the  Second  associated  Va-  were  Rufus  Cecina  and  I.ampridius, 
lentinian,  the  third  son  of  Placidia,  in  when  the  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian 
the  empire  anno  426,  at  which  time  underwent  a  thorough  repair. 

Rome  was  governed,  not  by  Consuls,  Alaric  had  taken  and  sacked  the 

city 
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city  of  Rome  about  15  or  1()  years  be- 
fore  this  (anno  4l0),  when  he  quar¬ 
tered  his  whole  army  in  this  amphi¬ 
theatre,  w’hich  no  doubt  occasioned 
this  ^rcat  dilapidation.  This  was  the 
first  time  Rome  was  sacked  ;  the  next 
under  Genseric  and  his  vandals,  anno 
455,  was  much  more  destructive,  for 
his  troops  had  full  plunder  for  14  days 
together.  At  this  time  the  temples 
which  had  been  spared  by  Alaric, 
were  plundered  of  all  their  treasures  j 
among  the  rest,  the  spoils  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  at  Jerusalem,  which  had  been 
placed  by  the  Emperor  Titus  in  the 
Temple  of  Peace,  were  carried  away 
into  Africa.  In  50()  Roderick  the 
Great  entered  Rome  as  a  friend,  and 
had  a  grand  triumph,  and  harangued 
the  Senate  in  this  amphitheatre. — In 
800  Charlemagne  gave  this  building 
to  the  Pope.  H.  \A' . 

Mr.  Urban,  June  \0. 

IN  your  Obituary  for  February  last, 
you  recorded  the  death  of  Earl  of 
Barrymore,  stating,  that  “  having  died 
without  issue,  his  titles  have  become 
extinct;”  except  the  barony  of  Barry, 
which  devolves  on  his  only  sister  Lady 
Caroline  Melfort.  Did  not  this  lady 
die  many  years  before  Earl  Barrymore? 
And  is  not  her  only  child,  a  daughter, 
also  dead?  Did  not  her  husband. 
Count  Melfort,  marry  afterwards  Lady 
Caroline  M'Kenzie,  cousin  to  his  first 
wife,  and  only  child  of  Lord  beaforth, 
heiress  to  the  fortune,  but  not  to  the 
title  of  that  family?  If  so,  the  title  of 
Barry  could  not  descend  to  any  of 
Count  Mel  fort’s  family.  I  have  been 
always  led  to  believe  that  the  only 
lineal  descendant  of  the  late  Earl  Bar¬ 
rymore,  in  the  maternal  line,  is  the 
grandson  of  Redmond  Barry,  esq.  of 
Jamaica,  who  died  in  1748;  and  that 
the  P'arl’s  second  title  of  Buttevant 
rightly  devolves  on  him. 

If  any  of  your  Correspondents  could 
give  further  information  respecting  the 
family  of  the  late  Peer,  1  should  es¬ 
teem  it  a  favour.  I  am  possessed  of  a 
long  pedigree  of  that  family,  which 
could  appear  In  some  future  Number 
of  your  Magazine  if  required. 

Y  ours,  &c.  E.  M  . 


Mr.  Urban, 


IF- - r,  June  20. 


Allow  me  to  oSer  the  following 
notices  of  the  family  of  Hunger- 
ford,  in  addition  to  p.  10. 

Dugdale  informs  us,  that  Walter 


Lord  Hungerford,  in  9  H.  VI.  olttained 
“  licence  to  transport  3000  marks  to 
France,  for  the  ransom  of  his  eldest 
son  Walter,’’  Other  accounts  inform 
us,  that  after  the  money  was  paid,  the 
dead  body  of  his  son  was  sent  over  and 
interred  in  Salisbury  cathedral,  in  a 
new  chapel  made  of  iron  within  the 
second  arch  from  the  belfrey  in  the 
north  part  of  the  body  of  the  church 
w'estward,  “  within  which  Catharine 
his  mother  had  been  buried.’’  Lelaud 
is  my  authority  for  sayini^,  that  Walter, 
the  son  and  captive,  was  brought  home 
and  interred  here  ;  who  in  his  Collec¬ 
tanea  says,  he  copied  it  from  the  Mar- 
tyrologe  of  the  C'hurch.* 

Eleanor,  the  widow  and  second  wife 
of  Walter  Lord  Hungerford,  in  her 
will,  dated  at  Kingstanley,  an  estate  of 
her  father’s  Sir  John  Barkley,  be¬ 
queaths  all  the  wool  of  her  estate  at 
Ilcytesbury  towards  paying  for  the  re¬ 
demption  bf  another  Hungerford  (the 
Lord  Moleyns),  with  this  proviso, 
“  that  he  came  home  alive.’’  This 
precaution,  no  doubt,  originated  from 
the  fraud  of  the  former  ncgociation. 

This  beautiful  chajtel  stood  in  the 
body  of  the  church,  and  w’as  used  for 
many  years  as  a  seat  for  the  Judges  and 
Sheriffs  to  sit  in  during  the  Assize  Ser¬ 
mon,  at  which  time  the  congre'galion 
left  the  choir  after  prayers,  and  came 
into  the  body  of  the  church  to  hear 
the  sermon.  This  chapel  was  taken 
down  by  the  present  Earl  Radnor  in 
1779,  and  removed  into  the  choir,  much 
modernized  ;  and  on  the  roof  inside  is 
a  beautiful  heraldic  display  of  his  Lord¬ 
ship’s  descent  in  two  different  lines 
from  the  noble  family  of  Hungerford. 

The  tombstones,  however,  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  remain  where  they  were;  that 
of  the  young  Lord  Hungerford,  though 
de.spoiled  of  its  brass  inlays,  yet  shews 
the  figure  of  a  warrior  resting  his  head 
on  his  helmet,  with  a  circle  above  and 
below  the  figure,  which  probably  con¬ 
tained  his  arms.  There  are  twelve 
sickles  inlaid,  interspersed  over  the 
whole  Slone  without  any  apparent  or¬ 
der,  and  can  never  be  considered  as  the 
arms  of  the  Hungerfords  so  represented. 
I  account  for  this  ornarnentanother  way. 
It  was  the  custom  in  that  age,  during 
war,  for  the  head  of  an  armyq  or 
leader,  to  assume  a  badge  or  cognizance, 
whereby  they  might,  though  covered 
with  armour,  be  known  in  the  field  of 

*  “  Gualtenis  Hungerford,  mile!?,  qui  fuit 
captus  a  Gallis,  et  suls  redemptus.” 

battle 
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battle  to  their  friends.  Henry  the 
Fifth’s  cognizance  was  the  Antelope. 
F^dward  the  Fourth  gained  the  battle 
of  Barnet  by  a  mistake  of  this  naiure. 
The  Lancastrians  mistook  the  cogni¬ 
zance  of  the  King  for  that  of  the  Karl 
of  Oxford  (the  sun  for  the  star),  it  be¬ 
ing  a  misty  morning.  The  13uke  ol 
Glostcr’s  badge  was  a  blue  boar,  and 
that  of  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  the 
bear  and  ragged  staff. 

I  conceive,  as  the  sickle  is  never  in¬ 
troduced  before  this  time,  that  it  was 
the  badge  of  his  party  at  the  fatal  bat¬ 
tle  of  Patay,  where  he  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner,  and  afterwards  adopted  (with 
the  garb)  as  the  crest  to  their  family 
arms. 

I  much  doubt  the  origin  of  the  Hun- 
gerford  arms,  as  stated  by  K.C.  H.  p.  136. 
Robert  Hungerford  was  in  Parliament 
19  and  20  E.  II.  and  2,  4,  17  E.  ill. 
and  twice  chosen  as  knight  of  the  shire 
for  Wilts ;  and  surely  so  eminent  a  man 
must  have  borne  arms ;  yet  in  the  tablet 
that  he  placed  in  Hungerford  church, 
there  are  no  arms  but  those  of  his  mo¬ 
ther,  which  having  been  erected  in  his 
life-time,  was  probably  for  her  sake 
and  to  her  memory  ;  for  though  he  gave 
to  the  Canons  of  Ivy  Church  lands 
and  rents  in  the  village  of  Milford, 
by,  to  keep  the  obit  of  his  uncle  Wal¬ 
ter,  Archdeacon  of  Sarurn  ;  also  to  the 
Hospital  of  Caine,  for  the  soul  of  Joane 
his  first  wife ;  and  to  the  F'riars  of  Es- 
ton  (^u.  Easton  Grey)  for  the  soul  of 
Geva  his  second  wife,  he  makes  no 
further  provision  for  the  soul  of  Maud 
his  mother. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  Maud 
brought  the  family  any  estate  or  lands 
at  Heytesbury.  It  was  a  great  many 
years  afterwards  that  Sir  Thomas  de 
Hungerford  bought  that  property  of  the 
widowSpencer,  one  of  the  four  co-heir- 
essesof  Bartholomew,  Lord  Burghersh, 
both  East  Court  and  West  Court. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  be- 
;  cause  his  mother  Maud  was  thedaugh- 
;  ter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Heytesbury, 

'  that  the  family  possessed  any  lands  at 
I  Heytesbury;  but,  more  probably,  it 
I  was  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hungerford,  where  Sir  Robert  erected 
this  memorial  for  her,  H.  W. 

Mr.  Urban,  June 2^. 

S  1  am  persuaded  that  you  will 
not  object  to  the  mixture  of 
matters  of  fancy  now  and  then  with 
the  useful  and  interesting  matters  of 
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fact  contained  in  your  Magazine,  or 
to  strewing  some  flowers  over  the 
solid  paths  in  which  your  Correspond¬ 
ents  lead  us  to  knowledge  ;  and  trust¬ 
ing  also,  that  should  fancy  be  a  little 
too  exuberant,  you  will  not  here  con¬ 
found  playfulness  with  puerility;  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  propose  to  any  of  your  Corre¬ 
spondents  who  may  be  so  disjiosed,  to 
send  a  definition  of  poetry,  which  I 
have  heard  a  dry  old  lawyer  call  ‘  mere 
amplification,’  a  term  conveying  a  very 
diflerent  idea  from  that  which  Homer 
gives  of  it,  in  calling  it  ‘^the  language 
of  the  gods,”  and  in  putting  it  into 
the  “  os  magna  sonans”  of  his  Jupiter, 
&c. ;  or  from  what  Horace  says  of  it, 
in  his  encomium  on  Homer, 

“  Qui,  quid  sit  pulcrum,  quid  turpe,  quid 
utile,  quid  non, 

Plenius  et  melius  Chrvsippo  et  Crantore 
dicit;” 

though  the  plenius”  here  may  sa¬ 
vour  a  little  of  the  old  lawyer’s  “am¬ 
plification.” 

Perhaps  Thought  in  a  fancy  dress 
might  be  an  apt  definition  of  Poetry; 
but  I  think  that  a  more  ingenious  as 
well  as  more  descriptive  general  one 
might  be  found  ;  and  in  leaving  it  to 
the  imagination  and  judgment  of  your 
Correspondents,  I  remain. 

Yours,  &c.  CuRiosus. 


Mr.  Urban,_  June  21. 

OLNEY,  in  his  “Ruins  of  Em¬ 
pires,”  introduces  an  account  of 
Brahnism,  which  relates  that  Vishnu 
the  Mediator  became  incarnate  in  a 
black  shepherd,  under  the  name  of 
Chris-en,  “delivered  the  world  from 
the  \  enemous  serpent  Calengam;  and 
then  crushed  his  head,  after  having 
been  wounded  by  him  in  his  heel. 

A  lama  of  Thibet  tlien  brings  for¬ 
ward  Bhuddism,  stating  that  the  Deity 
appeared  28  centuries  ago  in  Cache- 
mire,  being  born  of  a  virgin  of  royal 
blood  ;  that  the  king  of  the  country, 
alarmed  at  his  birth,  wished  to  destroy 
him,  and  ordered  all  the  males  born 
about  that  period  to  be  massacred,  but 
Boudh  (the  name  by  which  this  incar¬ 
nation  is  distinguisned)  being  preserv¬ 
ed  by  shepherds,  lived  in  the  desert 
till  the  age  of  thirty,  when  he  began 
his  mission  by  enlightening  mankind 
and  casting  out  devils.  He  then  de¬ 
clares  that  this  doctrine  was  diffused 
through  the  East  more  than  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  aera,  and  that 
Boudh  was  known  long  before  Christ. 

Sir 
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Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Crods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  India,’’  has 
tlie  following  passage : 


“  That  the  name  of  Chrvma,  and  the  ge¬ 
neral  outline  of  his  story,  were  long  ante¬ 
rior  to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  pro¬ 
bably  to  the  time  of  Homer,  we  know  very 
certainly  ;  yet  the  celebrated  poem  entitled 
ilhagavat,  which  contains  a  prolix  account 
of  his  life,  is  filled  with  narratives  of  a  most 
extraordinary  kind,  but  strangely  variegated 
and  intermixed  with  poetical  decorations^ 
The  incarnate  Deity  of  the  Sanscrit  romance 
was  cradled,  as  it  informs  us,  among  herds¬ 
men  ;  but  it  adds,  that  he  was  educated 
among  them,  and  passed  his  youth  in  play¬ 
ing  with  a  party  of  milk-maids.  A  tyrant 
at  the  time  of  his  birth,  ordered  all  new¬ 
born  males  to  be  slain  ;  yet  this  wonderful 
babe  was  preserved  by  biting  the  breast,  in¬ 
stead  of  sucking  the  poisoned  nipple  of  a 
nurse  commissioned  to  kill  him.  He  per¬ 
formed  amazing  but  ridiculous  miracles  in 
his  infancy ;  and  at  the  age  of  seven  years, 
held  up  a  mountain  on  the  tip  of  his  little 
finger.  He  saved  multitudes,  partly  by  his 
arms,  and  partly  by  his  miraculous  powers. 
He  raised  the  dead,  by  descending  for  that 
purpose  to  the  lowest  regions.  He  was  the 
meekest  and  best  tempered  of  beings,  wash¬ 
ed  the  feet  of  the  Brahmins,  and  preached 
very  nobly  indeed,  and  sublimely,  but  al¬ 
ways  in  their  favour.  He  was  pure  and 
chaste  in  reafity,  but  exhibited  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  excessive  libertinism,  and  had  wives 
or  mistresses  too  numerous  to  be  counted. 
Lastly,  he  was  lienevolent  and  tender,  yet 
fomented  and  conducted  a  terrible  war. 
This  motley  story  must  induce  an  opinion, 
that  the  spurious  gospels,  which  abounded 
in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  had  been 
brought  to  India,  and  the  wildest  parts  of 
them  repeated  to  the  Hindoos,  who  ingraft¬ 
ed  them  on  the  old  fable  of  Cesava,  the 
Apollo  of  Greece.” 

As  the  spurious  gospels  are  now 
published  in  a  convenient  form,  some 
of  your  Correspondents  may  have  lei¬ 
sure  and  inclination  to  examine  them 
for  the  supposed  parallels. 

Philalethes  Oxoniensis. 


Mr.  Urba 
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following  extracts  are  from  an 
X  old  folio,  entitled  ‘‘ The  Treasurie 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Times,  l6l3,” 
translated  from  the  French  of  Anthony 
Du  Verdier. 

An  occasional  Reader. 


1.  Concerning  the  originall  oj  lining  these 
tL  ords — ‘  Je  v</us  haisse  les  mainSf — I 
kisse  your  hands. 

.  *‘l’mnponius  Letus  writeth,  that  the  use 
of  kissing  hands  did  come  from  the  ancient 
cinjierors,  who  first  f)f  all  gave  their  handcs 
to  noblc-racu,  and  then  after  came  the  kisse  ; 


but  to  meaner  people  they  gave  the  knee  to 
be  kissed.  And  tfienee,  as  I  am  persuaded, 
ensued  this  manner  of  sjieech,  ]  kisse  your 
h/ind,  as  declaring  that  so  should  the  man 
be  solicited  who  is  worthy  of  empire  and 

soveraignety . I  am  of  the  minde,  that 

we  doe  not  hold  this  custome  from  so  long 
a  continuance ;  but  my  opinion  is,  that  it 
rather  proceeded  from  the  homage  of  some 
vassallls  and  hedge  men  that  stood  obliged 
to  doe  such  service  to  their  lordes,  justices, 
and  guides  ;  for  in  many  places,  instead  of 
this  homage,  some  stand  bound  to  kiss  the 
knee,  in  case  of  a  new  recognisance.  For 
some  proofe  hereof,  I  have  a  court-roule  of 
rents  appertaining  to  me,  called  De  LuriaCy 
made  in  the  yeare  1362,  which  maketh  affi¬ 
davit  heereof,  in  every  one  of  the  tenants 
aunswers,  where  it  is  set  downe  in  the  w'ords 
following :  ‘  Pro  quibus  rebus,  fundls  et 
possessionibus,  ipse  fecit  homaglum  ligiuiu 
dicto  Domino  de  Luriaco,  ut  assuetum  est, 
genibus  flexis,  manus  suas  junctas  tenendo 
inter  manus  i^slus  Domini,  ejusque  pollices 
osculando.’  That  is, — For  and  in  consi¬ 
deration  of  all  which  landcs,  goodes,  and 
possessions,  bee  maketh  himselfe  a  liege 
man  in  homage  to  the  said  Lord  of  Luriac ; 
so  that,  usually,  upon  his  bended  knees,  and 
his  hands  joyntly  upheld  between  the  hands 
of  the  said  lord,  to  kisse  his  fingers.”  ii. 
vi.  c.  4. 

2.  “Albertus  Magnus  giveth  credible  as¬ 
surance  that  he  saw  at  Cullen  In  Allemaigue 
a  young  damsell  who  used  to  pull  morter 
from  the  wals*,  and  eate  it  so  savourly,  that 
all  her  life  after  she  lived  only  thereon.” 

Physicians  would  have  informed  him 
that  the  first  attempt  was  not  unnatu¬ 
ral  at  a  certain  age. 

3.  “S.  Augustine  declareth,  that  he  saw 
a  man  in  his  time  who  could  moove  his  eares 
like  as  a  horse  doth,  one  while  the  one,  and 
afterward  the  other,  and  then  again  both  of 
them  together.  Aristotle  maintalneth,  that 
man  ouelie  (among  all  other  creatures)  can¬ 
not  stir  or  move  his  eares.”  p.  249 — 50. 

4.  As  a  disputant  he  maintains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paradoxes : 

1.  “A  paradoxe  approving,  that  the 
meanest  and  simplest  place  of  birth  or  de¬ 
scent  maketh  a  man  to  be  truely  most  no¬ 
ble.” 

2.  “A  paradoxe  in  defence  of  hard-lodg¬ 
ing,  approoving  it  to  be  more  licalthfull  and 
commendable  than  those  in  great  pallaces 
and  houses  of  pleasure.” 

3.  “A  paradoxe  in  praise  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  maintaining  that  it  is  more  healthful 
and  profitable  to  be  in  prison  than  at  li- 
bertie.” 

Hut  such  as  venture  on  his  para¬ 
doxes,  will  probably  exclaim  credat 
Judci’us  to  each  of  them. 

An  Occasional,  Correspondent. 


*  Sic. 
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131 .  The  Greek  Revolution  ;  its  Origin  and 
Progress  ;  together  irith  some  Remarks  on 
the  Religion,  National  Character,  ^c.  in 
Greece.  By  Edward  Blaquiere,  Esq.  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  An  Historical  Review  of  the 
Spanish  Revolution,”  d)C.  fivo,  pp.  86‘2. 
Whittakers. 

C'loLONEL  Mitford  closcs  his  Hls- 
lory  of  Greece  at  the  death  of 
Alexander;  Dr.  Gillies  at  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Augustus.  A  writer,  then,^ 
possessed  of  materials  for  a  chronicle  of 
late  events,  if  he  designed  his  work  to 
be  perfect,  or  more  than  ephemeral, 
should  have  attempted  a  continuation 
from  the  latter  period  :  the  task  would 
not  be  long,  but  it  would  require  some 
ingenuity  to  mould  the  early  occur¬ 
rences  of  ecclesiastical,  with  fragments 
of  the  civil  and  military  history,  into 
any  shape.  Such  must  be  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  any  standard  account  of 
the  Hellenic  Revolt,  which  this  work 
is  not  likely  to  prove,  from  that  and 
other  causes. 

iSothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than 
the  disputes  of  thorough-bred  politi¬ 
cians  on  the  legitimacy  of  the  Turkish 
Government:  a  barbarous  horde,  by 
repeated  migrations,  becomes  possessed 
of  a  valtrable  district,  and  permits  the 
inhabitants  to  remain  for  the  sake  of 
profiting  from  their  industry  :  surely  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  argument  to  shew 
that  the  oppressed,  as  opportunity  oc¬ 
curs,  may  rise  against  their  oppressors. 
Time,  however,  according  to  a  forensic 
maxim,  establishes  a  claim  ;  but  this 
is  what  lawyers  term  an  adverse  claim, 
and  must  bear  a  diflerent  construction 
altogether. 

With  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz  in 
17 18,  and  the  secession  of  the  Vene¬ 
tians,"  ended  the  first  great  effort  for  the 
deliverance  of  Greece.  What  her 
freedom  would  really  have  been,  may 
be  presumed  from  the  character  of  her 
allies.  Perhaps  the  ruin  of  their  cause 
may  be  fairlv  attributed  to  extraneous 
interference';  taught  to  depend  on  fo¬ 
reign  assistance,  the  Greeks  were  inva¬ 
riably  the  instruments  of  foreign  am¬ 
bition,  wliether  Venetian,  Russian,  or 
Maltese. 

The  war  of  lybg  had  for  one  of  its 
objects  the  w'resting  of  Greece  irom  the 
Turkish  empire,  but  that  project,  ill- 
Gent.  Mag.  Svppl.  XCIV.  Part  I. 
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concerted  at  first,  produced  nothing 
but  devastation  in  the  Morea  :  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  treaty  of  Kainardgi  in  1774, 
protection  was  guaranteed  tosuchGreeks 
as  had  embraced  that  opportunity  to 
revolt.  The  next  project  served  only 
to  amuse  the  Greek  refugees,  and  was 
unworthy  of  the  genius  of  Catharine  : 
still  cherishing  the  hope  of  dismem¬ 
bering  Turkey,  she  gave  the  name  of 
Constantine  to  her  younger  grandson, 
provided  him  with  Greek  nurses,  ar¬ 
rayed  him  in  the  Greek  dress,  asso¬ 
ciated  him  with  Greek  children,  that 
he  might  acquire  the  language,  and  if, 
as  Locke  maintains,  the  youthful  mind 
is  a  carle  blanche,  the  child  must  have 
been  completely  Hellenised. 

Not  long  after  this  period,  the  rise 
of  Ali  Pacha  commenced.  VVhile 
his  power  flourished,  he  crushed  every 
tendency  to  revolt  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks :  but  in  its  w’ane,  he  exhorted 
them  to  co-operate  with  him  against 
the  Pone.  From  imprudence  or  infa¬ 
tuation,  he  had  calculated  on  measures 
which  severally  failed :  ‘‘  nearly  all 
the  Christian  corps  he  kept  in  his  pay, 
together  with  their  principal  officers, 
Odyseus,  Alexis  Noutzas,  Mantho, 
and  several  others,  passed  over  to  the 
Turkish  camp.”  How  they  justify 
their  second  desertion  we  cannot  tell. 
His  immediate  fall  was  the  result  of 
the  energies  of  Chourschid  Pacha, 
\yho  had  subdued  the  Servian  chief, 
Czerni  George,  in  1813,  and  who  was 
carried  off  by  a  dysentery  early  in  the 
present  vvar,  fortunately,  we  may  say, 
for  the  Greeks,  without  disparagement 
to  their  heroism.  The  Greeks  had 
anxiously  watched  the  progress  of  the 
Servian  rebellion,  having  determined 
to  rise  as  soon  as  the  insurgents  were 
sufficiently  advanced,  but  no  opportu¬ 
nity  arrived. 

“  During  the  period  that  elapsed  from 
1815  to  1820,  the  affairs  of  the  Ottoman 
government  seemed  to  wear  a  comparatively 
prosperous  aspect.  The  reigning  Sultan- 
Mahinud,  gave  proofs  of  a  vigorous  cha¬ 
racter  :  at  peace  with  all  his  neighbours,  he 
allayed  the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Janis¬ 
saries,  and  broke  the  power  of  the  great 
Asiatic  vassals  :  some  revolts  in  the  Eastern 
divisions  of  the  empire  were  also  promptly 
suppressed.  Meccha  was  rescued  from  the 

Weehabites, 
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Wecliabites,  while  the  imperial  Firmans  had 
greater  weight,  and  excited  more  respect 
than  heretofore.  It  was,  however,  under 
this  seeming  tranquillity,  that  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  insurrection  were  actively  ferment¬ 
ing,  and  those  projects  formed,  which  have 
produced  the  present  conflagration*.”  P.31. 

Most  rebellions  are  organised  by 
secret  societies,  but  no  other  resem¬ 
blance  exists  between  the  Hetivrists 
and  the  Carbonari.  The  revolts  in 
western  Europe  failed,  because  their 
supporters  had  not  spirit  enough  to 
defend  them,  an  imputation  to  which 
Greece  can  never  be  liable.  Long  be¬ 
fore  the  memorable  rising,  care  had 
been  taken  to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
the  community  by  extending  education 
over  the  Morea,  to  the  lamentable 
want  of  which  may  be  attributed  the 
failure  of  political  reformation  in  Italy, 
Portugal,  and  Spain.  The  association 
called  IletcBTia,  professed  to  diffuse  the 
means  of  education  among  the  people 
by  distributing  books,  and  its  head¬ 
quarters  were  established  at  St.  Peters - 
burgh.  When  the  flower  of  the 
Tu^ish  forces  was  encamped  before 
Yanina,  and  the  provinces  left  compa¬ 
ratively  unguarded,  the  society  began 
to  prepare  for  action;  they  chose  Alex¬ 
ander  Ypsilanli  (son  to  the  famed  Hos- 
podar  of  Wallachia)  as  general,  and 
engaged  Prince  Cantacuzene  to  serve 
under  him.  The  last  of  the  Comne- 
nian  race  died  during  the  same  year  at 
Paris.  The  projected  enterprise  failed, 
and  among  the  causes  of  its  failure, 
jealousy  and  treachery  may  be  number¬ 
ed.  Ypsilanti,  abandoned  by  the 
greater  portion  of  his  troops,  was  ar¬ 
rested  at  Trieste  by  the  Austrian  au¬ 
thorities,  and  closely  imprisoned  at 
Mongatz. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  revolt 
in  the  Morea,  does  not  reflect  any 
credit  on  the  means  employed  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  Emissaries  were  sent  from 
Russia,  to  circulate  reports  that  the 
Sultan  had  declared  his  resolution  of 
transporting  all  the  Greeks  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  establishing  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  country  in  their  place. 
The  standard  of  liberty  was  first  hoisted 
at  Sudena  in  Arcadia,  at  which  period 
the  Turks  were  unprovided  for  a  war ; 
their  forts  were  without  provisions, 
and  the  hurry  with  whieh  they  took 


*  But  'tis  in  summer’s  brightest  hour 
Gather  the  plague  and  thunder  shower.” 

WlFFEN. 


refuge  in  them  contributed  to  encreosc 
the  consequences  of  neglect.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Greeks,  unprovided 
with  artillery,  could  only  hope  to  re¬ 
duce  them  by  famine.  Nor  w'as  the 
insurrection  less  favourably  received  in 
the  northern  provinces,  though  fewer 
events  apj>ear  to  have  taken  place  in 
that  quarter.  The  Koumeliots  pre- 
tendeti  to  contest  the  jwlm  of  superiority 
with  the  Peloponnesians ;  the  absence 
of  H’urkish  troojis  from  Acarnauia  and 
Aitolia,  occasioned  an  easy  revolution 
there;  and  the  peasantry  of  Attica, 
Phocis,  and  Boeotia,  assembled  in  arms 
upon  the  mountains.  ’Fhese  troops, 
however,  for  a  long  time,  bore  no  rc* 
putatlon  among  their  countrymen. 

On  the  first  dawn  of  freedom  in 
Modern  Greece,  observes  Mr.  Bla- 
quiere,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of  dissen.sion  coeval 
with  the  formation  of  the  ancient 
Greek  cities,  evidently  characterised  as 
the  inveterate  malady  of  the  Greek 
cities  by  a  writer  of  antiquity,  should 
have  survived  the  Lower  Empire  and 
Turkish  despotism.  The  nation  was 
divided  into  two  great  parties,  the  Ile- 
taerists,  and  the  Ephors  or  Primates, 
and  none  of  the  authorities  had  the 
advantage  of  experience.  Univers;d 
energy,  however,  appears  to  have  ob- 
viateci  these  difficulties,  though  it  is 
probable  that  on  the  confirmation  of 
independence,  they  will  rage  more 
fiercely  than  ever :  the  real  progress  of 
the  war  is  due  to  the  abilities  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  engineers,  under 
whom  the  Greeks  were  first  enabled 
to  conduct  regular  sieges. 

It  is  unnecessary  lo  follow  the  detail 
of  events.  The  Holy  Alliance  slighted 
the  representations  of  the  (Jrcck  dc- 
jjutics,  and  added  to  the  glory  of  the 
nation,  by  confining  it  to  its  own  re¬ 
sources.  Epidaurus  was  at  first  the 
scat  of  the  National  Assembly,  but  the 
celebrated  “  declaration  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Powers”  is  dated  at  Corinth  (April 
If),  1822),  where  the  last  struggle  for 
Grecian  liberty  in  ancient  history  look 
place,  between  Mummius  and  the 
Achmans.  For  the  dawning;  indc- 
ivendenceof  that  beautiful  country,  we 
have  only  to  add  in  the  words  of  oarpi, 
Esto  Perpetua. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  pro¬ 
fessed  cliamjiion  of  all  revolutions,  and 
the  spirit  of  his  writings  borders  on 
fury.  It  is  not  a  complete  history, 
even  of  the  revolution,  for  it  ends 

abruptly 
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ahruptljr  with  the  affair  at  AnatoUcay 
to  consider  the  general  state  of  Greece, 
on  which  he  threatens  h  future  discus¬ 
sion.  We  presume  him  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  events  he  describes,  for 
in  a  space  of  S5  pages  of  “  remarks,’’ 
the  first  pronoun  personal  occurs  at 
least  34  times.  To  his  friends  he  is 
equally  liberal :  thus,  in  tlie  Contents 
to  Chapter  8,  we  read,  “  Mr.  GoRDo>r 
of  Cairness,  joins  the  Christian  camp.’’ 
The  book  is  fairly  written,  but  we  are 
often  led  to  suspect  his  acquaintance 
with  the  classics.  Misprints  abound, 
and  besides  those  mentioned  in  the 
table  of  errata,  we  find  holocaust,  p.  73. 
Tropohzza,  p.  155.  Thermopoly,  in 
several  places,  xvhich  we  presume  to 
be  the  result  of  cacophony.  As  his¬ 
torical  documents,  he  subjoins  his  own 
reports  read  before  the  Greek  Com¬ 
mittee  athome.  A  good  Map  of  Greece 
and  Turkey  is  prefixed. 


1.12.  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  o/’Monpensier, 
turitten  by  Ilimsef.  8vo. 

THIS  work  forms  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  collection  of  Royal  Me¬ 
moirs,  connected  with  the  French  Re¬ 
volution,  and  is  written  in  a  simple, 
unaffected  style,  which,  while  it  stamps 
its  authenticity  as  an  historical  docu¬ 
ment,  is  in  reality,  from  that  circum¬ 
stance,  infinitely  more  interesting  than 
the  most  highly  coloured  tale  of  fiction. 

The  narrative  commences  with  the 
Author’s  incarceration  in  the  fortress 
of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Garde,  at  Mar¬ 
seilles,  in  1793;  to  which  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  while  serving  in  the  Republican 
army  in  Italy,  and  where  he  remained 
forty-three  months,  until  the  final  pe¬ 
riod  of  his  liberation,  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  self-banishment  to  America. 
The  details  of  his  imprisonment,  and 
that  of  his  family,  present  an  affecting 
picture  of  suffering  during  the  reign  of 
Terror,  and  proves  how  utterly  party 
spirit,  engendered  by  civil  dissentions, 
paralyzes  the  amiable  feelings  of  our 
nature,  and  hardens  the  heart. 

Amid  these  horrible  excesses,  how¬ 
ever,  individual  instances  of  generosity 
and  self-devotion  are  not  wanting  to 
reconcile  us  to  our  species. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  NIemoirs,  in  an  historical  point 
of  view,  is  the  incidental  notice  it  gives 
of  the  celebrated  Egalite  Orleans, 
in  his  domestic  relations  ;  a  name  w’c 
•arc  accustomed  to  associate  with  all 


that  is  flagitious  in  morals  and  politics. 
We  subjoin  the  passage : 

On  the  23d  of  October,  at  five  in  the 
morning,  I  was  waked  by  my  poor  father 
entering  my  dungeon  with  the  butchers 
who  were  about  to  bear  him  off  to  the 
slaughter.  He  embraced  me  tenderly.  *  I 
come,  my  dear  Monpensier,’  said  he,  *  to 
bid  you  adieu,  for  I  am  just  setting  off.’  I 
was  so  petrified  I  could  not  speak.  I  pressed 
him  to  my  bosom  in  an  agony  of  tears.  ‘  1 
meant,’  added  he,  ‘  to  liave  gone  without 
taking  leave,  for  such  moments  are  always 
painful ;  but  I  could  not  overcome  the  desire 
of  seeing  you  once  more  before  I  went. 
Farewell,  my  child  !  take  comfort !  comfort 
your  brother,  and  think,  both  of  you,  what 
happiness  we  shall  enjoy  when  next  wfe 
meet!’  Alas!  that  happiness  we  were  ne¬ 
ver  destined  to  enjoy.  Unfortunate  and 
excellent  father  !  Whoever  could  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  seeing  you  near,  and 
knowing  you  truly,  must  own  (if  he  be  not 
an  arrant  slanderer),  that  neither  ambition, 
nor  thirst  for  vengeance,  had  the  smallest 
place  in  your  heart ;  that  the  qualities  of 
your  mind  were  of  the  most  pleasing,  as 
well  as  the  most  substantial  kind;  though 
you  might  perhaps  have  been  destitute  of 
that  decision  which  makes  a  man  act  from 
himself  alone ; — while  the  too  great  facility 
with  which  you  gave  up  your  confidence  to 
others,  enabled  scoundrels  to  obtain  it>  in 
order  to  destroy  you,  and  make  you  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  their  atrocious  schemes  :  he,  who 
should  speak  thus  of  you,  would  but  render 
you  the  strictest  justice. 

But  your  enemies  would  drown  his 
voice  in  clamour,  and  unfortunately  they 
have  too  much  the  power.  Well!  let  them 
consummate  their  wrath  !  Let  them  com¬ 
plete  their  malignity  by  blasting  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate  good  man  they  have 
sacrificed  !  But,  oh !  may  the  time  come 
when  your  character  shall  be  appreciated ! 
May  the  world  know  what  1  know ;  and 
may  I  then  be  in  being !” 

The  Duke  of  Monpensier,  after  a 
lapse  of  several  years,  passed  wander¬ 
ing  in  search  of  a  permanent  asylum, 
sought  and  obtained  the  hospitality  of 
the  British  nation ;  and  finally  closed 
his  earthly  career,  soothed  by  the  affec¬ 
tionate  attentions  of  his  family,  in 
March  1807.  An  account  of  his  splendid 
funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey  wifi 
be  found  in  vol.  lxxvii.  p.  584. 


133.  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character  6J 
the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  with  spe¬ 
cimens  of  his  Poetry  and  Letters,  and  cen 
Estimate  of  his  Genius  and  Talents,  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  his  great  Contempo¬ 
raries.  Z/yJaraesPrior, 8yo,p/). 584. 

WE  do  not  conceive  it  possible  that 

there 
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there  can  exist  portrait  painting  of 
physical  non-entities;  and  such  we  be- 
ieve  to  be  minds  distinguished  by  the 
character  of  Genius.  Peculiar  and  sur¬ 
passing  combinations  of  ideas  seem  to 
form  this  distinction  ;  but  these  are  no 
more  objects  of  sense  and  description, 
than  are  the  powers  vvhich  give  birth 
to  taste,  and  display  it  by  etfect.  In 
short,  who  is  able  to  depict  the  majestic 
conception  which  directed  the  cliisel 
of  the  sculptor,  when  lie  fashioned  the 
Belvidere  Ajxillo?  Exquisite  as  is 
Johnson’s  Preface  to  Shakspearc,  no 
accession  of  knowledge  can  be  gained 
concerning  the  intellectual  construc¬ 
tion  of  his  mind.  Such  enquiries 
elude  the  anatomical  knife;  and  after 
all,  concise  general  definitions  are  the 
best.  We  asked  a  well-informed  Ita¬ 
lian  gentleman,  what  he  thought  of 
Lord  Byron.  “  A  man  of  wonderful 
imagination’^  was  the  reply;  and  this 
w'as  coming  to  the  point,  for  imagina¬ 
tion  was  his  forte,  and  to  him  more 
especially  apply  the  foliow’ing  sublime 
lines  of  Akenside. 

The  Inph-born  soul 

Disclaims  to  rest  her  heav’n-a<5p(rinp  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.  Tired  of  earth 
And  this  diurnal  scene,  she  s^irinps  aloft. 

Rides  on  the  vollicd  liglitning  throuch  the  heavens. 
Or  yoked  with  whirlwinds  and  the  Northern  blast, 
Sweeps  the  long  tract  of  day.” 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  mechanism 
of  genius  consists  in  an  extraordinary 
power  of  disjoining  ideas,  and  combin¬ 
ing  them  again  in  new  forms ;  but 
certainly  more  extensive  powers  of  as¬ 
sociation  distinguish  it  above  common 
minds.  The  disintegration  of  ideas 
seems. rather  to  belong  to  ratiocination; 
for  analysis  does  not  imply  invention 
or  novelty;  and  without  imagination 
a  man  may  be  a  capital  lawyer  or  phi¬ 
losopher,  but  not  an  orator  or  poet. 
In  our  opinion,  Burke  united  strong 
analytical  pow  ers,  with  admirable  ima¬ 
gination.  By  the  former  he  decom¬ 
posed  ;  by  the  latter  he  reconstructed 
stubborn  substances.  Like  the  subtle 
power  of  nature  in  the  formation  of 
minerals,  he  created  at  option  gold, 
Crystal,  or  diamond;  the  material  of 
money  for  currency,  or  of  brilliancy 
for  display.  In  short,  he  w\as  a  very 
powcrml  and  a  very  splendid  man. 
He  had  the  strength  of  Hercules,  the 
versatility  of  Mercury,  and  the  solar 
illumination  of  Apollo ;  the  club,  the 
caduceus,  and  the  crown  of  rays. 

7’he  fame  of  a  Parliamentary  Orator 
is  that  of  a  Player ;  he  strutls  and  has 


of  Right  Hon,  E.  Burke,  [xciv. 

his  day.  But  the  Treatise  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful”  is  a  work 
from  which  immortality  is  inseparable, 
because  perfection  in  thinking  cannot 
he  improved;  and,  in  sentiment  and 
menLil  conformation,  nature  will  al- 
w'ays  be  the  same,  His“  Reflections  on 
the  French  Revolution’’  w^as  an  ora¬ 
tion,  and  was  received  with  a  feeling 
of  disappointment,  because  it  was  not 
a  systematic  confutation  of  plausible 
theories.  But  Burke  knew  that  a 
Republick,  with  an  immense  stanrling 
army,  exists  only  so  long  as  the  military 
prefers  that  Republick  to  their  general^ 
and  that  in  the  Republicks  ofantiqtiity, 
the  circumstance  of  thesoUlicrs  being 
freemen,  not  stipendiaries,  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  duration  of  modesof 
government,  in  vvhich  they  had  a 
greater  interest  involved,  than  in  the 
temporary  jirofcssion  of  arms. 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  to  whose 
just  fame  a  biographical  vindication 
was  due,  it  was  Burke.  Every  body 
knows  tlie  caricatures  of  him  ;  a  “  Je¬ 
suit’s  costume,  as  having  been  educated 
at  St.  Orner’s,  where  he  never  was  iri 
his  whole  life'^  (see  p.  38);  and  of  bk 
beinga“  jiauperin  a  garret,”  though  his 
father  allowed  him  200/.  per  ann,  at 
the  Temple  (seventy  years  ago,  when 
such  a  stipend  was  handsome);  and  he 
derived  from  his  family  from  first  to 
last,  no  less  a  sum  than  20,000/.  (.See 
pp.  3,  54.)  He  was  also  a  “needy  hire¬ 
ling  author;”  though  all  the  sums, 
which  he  ever  received,  wmuld  barely 
cover  the  expense  of  his  book-pur¬ 
chases.  (See  p.  55). 

In  short  the  early  history  of  Burke, 
and  that  is  all  which  can  be  unknown 
to  the  publick,  is  simply  this.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  respectable  Irish  at¬ 
torney,  who  gave  him  a  good  educa¬ 
tion,  graduated  him  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  and  removed  him  from  thence 
to  the  Temple,  to  study  for  the  bar. 
There,  devoting  himself  more  to  the 
Belles  Eettres  and  general  knowledge, 
than  to  Coke  and  Littleton,  he  be¬ 
came  an  author  ;  and  from  the  high 
reputation  which  the  Essay  on  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful  conferred  upon 
him,  became  known  to  the  highest  in¬ 
tellectual  characters  of  the  day,  and 
ultimately  was  introduced  into  })oliti- 
cal  life  by  single-speech  Hamilton, 
See  pp.  7 1 ,  72. 

In  what  manner  a  machine  or  an 
automaton  acts,  it  may  bo  of  publick 
service  to  have  a  very  niinuic  know¬ 
ledge. 
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ledge,  from  obvious  reasons ;  and  in 
like  manner  a  General  or  an  Admiral 
may  be  most  Instructively  watched, 
because  his  actions  are  all  lessons,  pro¬ 
fessional  cases,  and  precedents ;  but 
absence  of  mind  and  eccentricity 
alone  furnish  amusing  anecdotes,  and 
Burke  lived  too  much  in  the  world  and 
high  society  to  be  distinguished  by 
qualities  which  are  generated  only  by 
insulation  from  the  w'orld,  and  learn¬ 
ing  to  swim  \vithout  going  into  the 
water.  Burke  was  certainly  a  man  of 
the  world  ;  and  made  his  ol)servations 
of  life,  from  the  first,  in  a  most  judi¬ 
cious  manner.  Indeed,  it  was  a  prin- 
cij)le  with  him  to  disregard  studies  of 
tlonbtful  utility,  which  tended  neither 
to  make  men  better  nor  happier  (p. 
l()).  In  his  letters  to  Barry  the  painter, 
his  protege,  he  shows  his  excellent 
judgment  in  guarding  him  against  that 
morbid  feeling,  which  juvenile  aspir¬ 
ants  often  indulge,  because  they  cannot 
jxxjket  CA'ery  ball  in  the  billiards  of  life. 

I  must  press  it  upon  you  (he  says)  to 
live  on  the  best  terms  with  the  people  you 
are  with,  even  dealers  and  the  like;  for  it 
it  will  not  follow,  that  because  men  want 
some  virtues,  that  they  want  all.  Their 
society  will  be  some  relief  to  you,  and  their 
intercourse  of  some  advantage,  if  it  were  no 
more  than  a  dispelling  of  the  unsociable  hu¬ 
mours  contracted  in  solitude,  which  will,  in 
the  end,  not  fail  of  corrupting  the  under¬ 
standing,  as  well  as  the  manners,  and  of 
utterly  disqualifying  a  man  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tions  and  duties  of  life.  Men  must  be  taken 
as  they  are,  and  we  neither  make  them  or 
ourselves  better  either  by  flying  from,  or 
quarrelling  with  them  ;  and  Rome  and  the 
trade  of  Virtu  are  not  the  only  places  and 
professions  in  which  many  little  practices 
ought  to  be  overlooked  in  others,  though 
they  should  be  carefully  avoided  by  our¬ 
selves.”  P.113. 


134.  Corallina;  or  a  Classical  Arrange- 
mml  of  Flexilie  Coralline  Polypidoms, 
selected  from  the  French  of  3.  V.  F.  La- 
mouroux,  D.E.S.  8vo,  pp.  284.  Sher¬ 
wood  and  Co. 

THE  Polypi,  or  j^eople  of  the 
vast  empire  of  the  deen,’’  are  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  folks  indeed  ;  not  only  they 
arc  animated,  but  their  very  houses, 
nay  even  the  very  roofs  of  then’  ma¬ 
rine  mansions,  are  alive  also  ;  and 
whatever  confers  to  the  nutriment  of 
an  individual,  goes  to  the  support  of 
the  most  distant  members  of  the  colony, 
and  the 'whole  stpek  of  dpiiiiciliary 
cstablishincnts. 


The  dwellings  of  the  Polyju  are 
called  polypidoms,  and  the  labour  of 
the  architect  goes  on  incessantly;  and 
though  this  sea  scavenger  is  hardly  of 
microscopic  visibility,  he  assembles 
the  floating  particles  of  lime,  chooses 
for  his  foundation  coral,  lava,  skulls, 
or  wrecks,  and  erects  thereupon  moun¬ 
tains,  continents,  and  madroporean 
islands,  which  extend  infinite  distances 
from  the  shore,  descend  immeasurable 
depths,  and  ascend  also  to  the  clouds. 
Tliey  are  not  at  all  particular  about 
light,  and  bear  enormous  pressure  and 
extreme  cold  with  the  greatest  com¬ 
placency.  Exposure  to  air,  and  want 
of  moisture,  are  obnoxious ;  when 
these  last  evils  occur,  they  retire  to 
their  recesses,  and  hold  out  by  means 
of  the  moisture  which  they  preserve, 
or,  for  lack  of  it,  perish  and  die.  The 
greater  part  of  the  genus  prefer  unagi¬ 
tated  pans  of  the  ocean  ;  but  others 
are  situate  across  great  currents,  and 
take  the  precaution  of  forming  their 
habitations  with  tunnels,  or  in  circles, 
or  on  branches  which  are  capable  of 
bending  to  the  movement  of  the  wa¬ 
ters,  and  preserving  an  equilibrium 
against  shocks.  In  form  they  differ 
abundantly  ;  some  resemble  tubes, 
others  globular  masses,  leaves,  un¬ 
branched  stems,  net  work,  and  even 
lace ;  and  others, 

A  bush  that  winter  has  despoiled  of  its 
leaves,  but  which  spring  has  renovated  with 
fresh  flowers  (p.  xi.) ; — whose  whiteness  is 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  deep  and 
brilliant  red  of  the  branches.”  P.  xvii. 

Likewise  they  assume  various  co¬ 
lours,  yellow,  brown,  lilac,  and  white, 
mutable  or  permanent,  spreading 
“  ocean’s  floor  with  an  enamelled 
carpet  of  varied  and  brilliant  colours 
or  at  other  times  “  with  only  one  shade, 
almost  equalling  the  Tyrian  purple  of 
antiquity.’’  P.  xi. 

Of  the  Polypi  and  Polypidoms, 

some  have  only  an  ephemeral  life, 
while  the  existence  of  others  seems 
eternal.’’  P.  xvi. 

Both  fall  a  prey  to  worms  that  have 
mouths  as  strong  as  sexton’s  pick- 
axes,  and  contribute  at  last  to  extend 
the  domains  of  man,  form  buildings, 
medicinals,  and  personal  ornaments. 
They  prevent,  by  their  rise  and  conso¬ 
lidation,  the  injurious  superfluity  of 
calcareous  impregnations  in  the  ocean. 

Of  this  wisdom  of  the  deep,  we 
need  say  no  more,  but. that  this  elegaqt 
and  iirtrcsling  little  work  was  v(''ant- 

ing 
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ing  **  in  the  beautiful  department  of 
marine  botany,”  and  its  execution,  in 
all  respects,  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
fair  translator.  The  nineteen  Litho- 
j^raphs  are  well  done,  and  very  illustra¬ 
tive. 


135.  Directions  for  drinking  the  Chelten¬ 
ham  IfateTS,  until  a  seleUion  of  CaseSy 
illustrating  their  effects  in  a  great  variety 
of  Diseases.  By  James  M‘Cabe,  M.  D. 
&^c.  &Ic.  Cheltenham,  Longman  and  Co. 
pp.  68. 

136.  Guide  to  the  Cheltenham  WaterSy  8fc. 
By  William  Gibney,  M.D.  <^c.  &^c.  ^c. 

137.  Practical  Observations  07i  Chronic 
Affectioris  of  the  Digestive  Organs,  By 
John  Thomas,  M.D.  Cheltenham.  St'o. 
pp.  168.  Underwood. 

CHELTENHAM,  we  take  it,  is 
the  most  thriving  colony  of  pleasure  in 
the  kingdom.  Very  much  of  this 
prosperity  is  due,  undoubtedly,  to  the 
pure  and  simple  influence  of  its  springs 
upon  the  dyspeptic,  the  hypochon¬ 
driacal,  the  ictoric,  and  all  those  classes 
of  persons,  who  have  overlaid  the  hu¬ 
man  constitution  in  wide  and  various 
wanderings  and  navigations,  and  in  all 
manner  of  perilous  enterprise.  Nor  is 
it,  as  has  been  ignorantly  supposed,  a 
dock  for  unshipped  livers  merely;  but 
the  active  member  of  the  senate,  the 
man  of  science,  of  fancy,  the  commer¬ 
cial  man,  the  lover,  the  speculatlst, 
and  the  poet,  form  a  great  proportion 
of  those  who  compose  the  morning 
visitors  of  its  numerous  physicians,  and 
quaff  the  springs,  which  the  earth 
tliere  so  bountifully  affords  for  natural 
remedies  ofdistempers.  Afterall,  how¬ 
ever,  neither  the  salubrious  rides,  nor 
walks,  nor  the  bold  Cotswold  air  have, 
exclusively,  obtained  for  Cheltenham 
pre-eminence  over  most  other  British 
watering-places,  and  stripped  Bath  of 
its  gaudy  day,  as  a  place  of  the  like  de¬ 
scription  ;  but  it  is  the  potent  charm 
of  its  moral  as  much  as  of  its  natural 
advantages,  which  has  helped  to  pre¬ 
vail.  It  is  the  indiscriminate  mixture 
of  many  things  mightily  well  contrived 
for  the  diversity  of  human  dispositions, 
affording  the  most  sovereign  remedy  on 
earth  for  as  many  shades  of  blue  devils, 
as  even  Burton  has  depicted  in  the 
doleful  title-^rage  of  his  Anatomic  of 
Melanchollie; — an  enlivening  Parisian 
gaiety,  a  residing  and  investing  spirit  in 
the  place,  that  takes  away  the  sameness 
which  wx  have  felt  after  a  time  in 
many  places  of  this  kind.  To  li(e,  in 


most  such,  the  Shepherd’s  remark  in 
“  As  you  like  It,’’  is  applicable. 

“  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it 
very  well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  private, 
it  is  a  very  vile  life.  Now,  in  respect  it  is  in 
the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me  very  well ;  but  in  re¬ 
spect  it  is  not  in  the  court,  it  is  very  tedious.” 

In  the  situation  and  form  of  Chel¬ 
tenham,  the  medley  of  trees  and  houses, 
of  town  and  no  town,  is  quite  as  whim¬ 
sical  as  even  Peter  Pastoral  could  have 
desired. 

Platanusque  coelebs 
Evinclt  ulinos  :  turn  vlolaria,  et 
Myrtus,  et  omnis  copia  narium, 

Spargent  olivetis  odorein, 

Fertilibus  domino  priori.” 

And  though 

“  Jam  pauca  aratro  jugera  regUe 
Moles  relinquent:” 

Public  enterprise,  to  satisfy  public 
favour,  must  needs  be  greatly  turned 
to  architecture;  it  will  be  well  for  the 
local  community  to  guard  cautiously 
this  Ionian  elegance  and  great  charm 
of  the  place,  despite  of  private  interest. 
Destroy  it,  and  Cheltenham  is  no 
more.  There  is  a  long  Mac-Adam- 
fashioned  street,  up  ana  down  which 
the  **  nova  Incrementa”  of  the  “  drag” 
genus  whirl  the  summer’s  day  long; 
at  the  same  time  that  the  pavements 
exhibit  the  many-coloured  creations 
that  rise  and  disappear  like  ephemera, 
and  disport  in  hues  all  different,  but 
none  singular. 

The  High-street  of  Cheltenham  is, 
in  fact,  but  a  portion  of  Bond-street 
transferred  into  the  Country  for  the 
convenience  of  those  who  like  to  hav6 
the  choicest  part  of  London  moved 
elsewhere  in  the  summer  months. 
The  Wells  too; — the  Montpellier  Spa, 
like  a  fane  of  Greece,  with  music  from' 
early  “  morn  to  dewy  eve,’’  and  the 
philandering  esplanade  hedged  in  from 
the  sun,  and  peopled  all  with  Venuses 
and  Adonises  of  all  ages.  Next  the 
Old  Well,  not  more  excellent  for  its 
No.  4,  than  for  the  Old  Walk  and  its 
avenue  of  venerable  elms,  the  youth  of 
which  reminds  us  of  the  Old  King  and 
Queen,  ofRanelagh  costumes,  the  Old 
Melton  Mowbray  hunt  coats,  and 
Cheltenham  bonnets.  TheOld  Wells 
are  deservedly  growinginto  popularity. 
The  Sherborne  not  so  much  encouraged 
as  they  ought  to  he. 

Albeit,  we  have  forgotten  to  say  a 
word  about  the  works  at  the  head  of 
this  article.  Dr.  Gibiiey's  contains  a 
good  deal  of  uscfid  information.  Dr. 

I’honias’s 
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Thomas’s  proposes  to  mingle  French 
and  Englisn  modes  of  practice,  which 
is  laudable.  Dr.  Mac  Cabe’s  consists 
of  instructions  to  those  who  drink  the 
waters.  It  is  some  time  since  we 
wrote  a  notice  in  this  Magazine  of  Dr. 
Mackenzie  on  Mineral  Waters  5  but, 
certainly,  this  little  performance  comes 
very  near  to  the  mode  which  we  then 
suggested,  for  discovering  and  relating 
the  virtues  of  Mineral  Waters.  It  pro¬ 
fesses  to  illustrate  the  cases  to  which 
the  waters  are  applicable  or  inap¬ 
plicable,  and  to  lay  down  principles 
for  their  use. 

They  who  are  not  desirous,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fashion,  to  tax  their  bowels 
beyond  the  limits  of  self-compassion, 
will  do  well  to  read  Dr.  M‘Cabe’s  in¬ 
structions  immediately  upon  their  ar¬ 
rival  at  Cheltenham. 


138.  The  Temple  of  Truth.  An  Allegorical 

Poem.  By  the  Autleor  of  “  Village 

Conversations.”  Svo.  pp.  102.  London. 

John  Cox,  1823. 

WE  understand  the  author  of  this 
Poem  to  be  Miss  Renou,  and  display¬ 
ing,  as  she  does,  talents  of  no  common 
order,  we  regret  the  more  that  our  an¬ 
ticipations  of  the  popularity  of  her  vo¬ 
lume  are  but  faint.  There  is  a  taste  in 
literature  to  which,  so  long  as  it  is  in¬ 
nocent,  genius  must  submit ;  and  we 
1  fear  that  allegory,  whether  in  poetry 
or  prose,  is  most  decidedly  at  variance 
with  the  present  reigning  opinions. 
The  beautiful  Allegorical  Poem  of 
Psyche,  by  the  late  Mrs.Tighe,  aided 
as  it  was  by  many  adventititious  cir¬ 
cumstances,  has  struggled  with  little 
effect  against  this  popular  prejudice. 
We  meutiou  this  to  prepare  a  very 
promising  writer  for  the  conviction, 
that  in  literature,  as  in  worldly  prospe¬ 
rity,  the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift. 
For  ourselves,  we  think  her  allegory 
very  cleverly  constructed.  Her  poem 
abounds  with  beauties,  and  is  iml- 
formly  vigorous,  classical,  and  chaste. 

Perhaps  the  unpromising  nature  of 
the  materials  wltich  Miss  Re4iou  by 
the  force  of  genius  has  fashioned  into 
grace  and  harmony,  could  not  be  bet¬ 
ter  explained  than  by  quoting  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  her  third  Canto: — 

“  Alcenor,  accompanied  by  Reason,  com¬ 
mences  his  journey  to  the  Temple  of  Sci¬ 
ence. — 'I'he  Handmaids  of  the  Sciences 
i  strew  the  pijth  with  flowers.  The  Hand- 
!  roaid  of  Urania  sings  in  praise  of  Astronomy ; 


another  Handmaid  recounts  the  wonders  of 
Chemistry,  and  a  third  extols  Natural  His¬ 
tory.  False  Metaphysics  entice  them  to 
her  bower,”  &.c.  &c.  &c. 

We  offer  the  following  as  a  fair  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  author’s  poetical  powers  ; 
it  is  a  description  of  the  Palace  of 
Pleasure  : — 

“  Alcenor  gazed  on  the  enchanting  place, 
The  gay  parterres,  the  groves  with  myrtles 
filled  : 

P^ature  luxuriant  here  lent  every  grace. 

And  sweets  nectarial  from  the  flowers  dis¬ 
tilled.  [rest ; 

‘  Enter,  fair  youth  !  thy  weary  limbs  to 
Enter,  and  seek  a  sweet,  a  soft  repose  : 
For  thee  with  choicest  fruits  the  board  is 
drest,  [flows.* 

For  thee,  dear  youth !  the  rosy  goblet 

Alcenor  heard  the  soul-entrancing  sound. 
And  quick  obeyed  the  genial,  social  call ; 
When  with  delight  and  rapturous  joy  he 
found 

Himself  within  a  splendid,  spacious  hall. 

A  thousand  nymphs  the  beauteous  place 
adorn ; 

In  vests  of  burnished  gold  the  porters  wait  j 
And  soon  was  heard  the  sweeny  echoing 
horn,  [st;ate,** 

That  called  the  goddess  to  her  throne  o( 


139.  The  Sweepings  of  my  Study,  by  the 

Compiler  of  the  Hundred  Wonders  of  the 

World.  1  2mo,  pp.  332. 

THERE  is  a  tact,  acquired  by  ex¬ 
tensive  intercourse  with  the  world,  and 
polished  society,  which  fastens  hu¬ 
mourously  upon  the  niceties  of  cha¬ 
racter,  and  exhibits  them  by  delicate 
and  tasteful  embellishment.  So  much, 
indeed,  does  an  anecdote  of  this  kind 
rest  upon  manner,  that  even  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  a  word  may  spoil  the  soul  of 
the  jest,  whereas  broad  farce  will  bear 
almost  any  form  of  narrative.  But  the 
delicate  humour  to  which  vve  allude, 
requires  the  habits  of  a  gentleman,  and 
a  man  of  observation;  and  such  men 
form  the  most  pleasing  society  at  the 
dinner  table.  'Fhe  author  before  us, 
according  to  his  book,  seems  to  be  a 
man  of  this  description,  in  his  best 
moments,  though  now  and  then  he 
may  become  prosy. 

W e  shall  extract  some  curious  things. 

“  Tlie  most  ridiculous  apings  [of  the 
English  by  the  Parisians]  was  in  the  article 
of  tea-drinking.  While  we  Englishmen, 
who  had  deserted  coffee  as  a  pernicious 
breakfast,  took  hearty  sips  of  oUr  strong  in¬ 
fusion,  a  Frenchman  would  begin  by  filling 
his  tea-pot  with  boiling  water,  would  then 

throw 
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throw  in  a  pinch  or  two  of  the  herb  taken 
between  hla  thumb  and  fore-finger,  and, 
lastly,  squeeze  into  it  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
sweetening  the  liquor  to  his  taste."  P.  <>8. 

The  following  union  of  longevity 
and  drani-drinking  is  very  extraordi¬ 
nary. 

“  There  are  temj)eraments  which  securely 
bid  deliauce  to  all  the  precepts  of  Hygcia. 
jibing  at  dinner  at  the  lalbot  s  Head  at 
Aberystwlth,  an  English  gentleman,  a  rna- 
gistrate,  inquired  after  the  ductfjr,  requesting 
that  he  might  be  sent  for.  The  individual 
so  called,  a  barber  by  trade,  received  a  small 
salary  for  taking  care  of  the  keys  of  the 
Castle.  On  his  presenting  himself,  Mr. 
Bonner  asked  him  if  he  could  still  shave  ? 
As  well  as  ever,  your  worship,  was  the 
reply,  but  I  must  first  have  a  dram  to  steady 
ray  hand.  He  had  then  attained  his  one 
hundred  and  seventeenth  year,  stood  erect, 
and  had  a  ruddy  complexion,  and  unwrinkled 
brow.  I  was  told  that  he  had  a  son  still 
living,  who  looked  the  elder  of  the  two. 
Four  years  before,  he  had  undertaken,  for  a 
small  sum  of  money,  to  ride  from  the  Tal¬ 
bot’s  Head  to  Mackynteth,  a  distance  of 
seventeen  miles  and  back,  without  resting, 
but  on  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed 
twenty  drams  before  he  started,  and  as  many 
cm' his  return.  He  took  them  seated  on  his 
horse,  and  felt  but  little  fatigue  from  his 
journey."  P.  106. 

We  should  like  to  know  from  the 
Strong  Man  of  Kent,  John  Martin, 
mentioned  p.  138,  ‘‘  who  was  also  a 
great  gourmand,  whether  in  other 
cases  the  muscular  and  digestive  powers 
go  hand  in  hand  together.” 

The  escape  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith 
from  the  Temple,  was,  we  are  told, 
effected  in  the  following  extraordinary 
manner.  A  body  of  men  were  uni¬ 
formed,  trained,  &c.  to  represent  the 
military  of  Paris,  &c.  When  all  was 
mature, 

“  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of 
May,  the  pageant  proceeded  in  due  form  to 
the  Temple,  where  the  sham  Commissary  of 
Police  presented  to  Boniface  the  jailer  the 
order  for  the  transfer  of  the  two  state  pri¬ 
soners  to  the  chateau  of  Melun.  The  for¬ 
gery  of  the  ministerial  signatures  was  so 
complete,  that  they  were  delivered  up  to 
the  guard  without  hesitation.”  P.  307. 

Now  we  never  heard  that  English 
rogues  ever  contrived  a  forgery  of  the 
Royal  pardon,  or  dispatched  it  in  the 
uniform  or  badge  of  a  Government 
messenger.  The  French  liberation 
quoted,  is  said  to  have  cost  Govern¬ 
ment  4000/.;  but  the  machinery  of  the 
plot  was  of  course  expensive.  To  se¬ 


cure  the  parties,  a  sham  fight  Nyfiih  an¬ 
other  troop  of  mock  soldiers  in  the 
secret,  took  place  on  the  Pont  Tour- 
nant,  by  which  means  all  of  them  dis¬ 
persed. 

Upon  the  whole  this  is  a  pleasant 
lounging  book  ;  in  a  few  places  flat. 
- ^ - 

140.  Sketches  of  some  of  the  principal  Pic¬ 
ture  Galiei'U’S  iu  England,  iSc.  1‘imo,  pp. 

195. 

ON  opening  this  volume  wc  antici¬ 
pated  much  information.  But  how 
great  was  our  surprise  on  its  perusal,  to 
find  that  instead  of  containing  some 
rich  stores  of  information,  it  abounded 
with  reflections,  the  gener.ality  of 
which  have  not  the  least  reference  to 
the  subject.  We  imagined  that  in 
this  volume  we  should  find  a  useful 
guide  to  the  places  noticed  ;  but  here 
again  we  were  deceived  in  oiir  ex|)cc- 
tations,  for  it  furnishes  but  few  descrip¬ 
tions  ;  and  even  these  are  overloaded 
with  the  spirit  of  Essay  writing,  a 
practice  too  common  among  Authors 
of  the  present  day. 

The  places  noticed  are  Mr.  Anger- 
stein’s  Collection  ;  the  IJuIwich  Gal¬ 
lery;  the  Marqnis  of  Staliord’s  Gal¬ 
lery;  Pictures  at  Windsor  Castle;  at 
Hampton  Court ;  Lord  Grosvenor’s 
Colleclion  ;  Pictures  at  Wilton  and 
Stourhead,  &:c. ;  at  Burleigh  House  ; 
and  at  Oxford  and  Blenheim. 

The  article  on  the  Dulwich  Gallery 
commences  with  a  long  detail  respect¬ 
ing  Charity  Buys.  Far  better  articles 
on  this  and  several  other  Galleries  have 
appeared  In  a  monthly  periodical.  \Ve 
must  acknowledge  that  the  article  on 
Hampton  Court  is  by  far  the  best 
written  and  most  useful  in  the  whole. 
The  celebrated  Cartoons  of  Raphael 
at  this  Gallery,  which  occuj)y  a  room 
bv  themselves — “  and  there  are  not 
many  such  rooms  in  the  world’’ — ua- 
turaily  call  forth  all  the  praise  that 
can  be  bestowed  upon  them  ;  but  there 
are  some  other  valuable  and  interesting 
pieces  in  this  collection,  which  are 
worthy  of  description,  and  are  not  so 
generally  known  as  the  Cartoons. 

Under  the  head  of  Pictures  at  Wil¬ 
ton,  &c.  is  a  very  severe  critique  on 
the  collection  of  [iictures  at  Fonihill  ; 
and  the  taste  of  its  late  proprietor,  the 
author  of  VATiiiiK.  In  tiie  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Oxford  and  Blenheim  Col¬ 
lections,  the  writer  commences  with 
an  euloglum  on  the  city  of  Oxford, 
designating  it  the  “  Sacred  City,"  be¬ 
cause 
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\  cause  Rome  has  been  so  called,  la 
i  llie  Blenheim  colleclion,  says  the  Au¬ 
thor,  there  is  not  a  had  picture ;  but 
yet,  notwithstanding  it  abounds  in 
the  works  of  Titian  and  Rubens,  we 
are  scarcely  gratified  with  the  names  of 
their  productions. 

Though  the  galleries  introduced  are 
but  few,  we  w’ish  the  hislory  and  de¬ 
scription  of  the  superior  productions  of 
the  first  masters,  the  different  galleries 
which  they  had  embellished,  and  the 
sums  expended  by  their  respective 
owners  for  the  acquirement  of  these 
treasures,  had  been  given,  and  the  beau¬ 
ties  and  defects  alike  shewn  to  the 
public,  instead  of  the  numerous  essaical 
reflections  which  abound  in  the  vo¬ 
lume. 

As  essays  they  are  tolerably  well 
written,  and  as  such,  are  adapted  to 
pass  away  an  idle  hour  in  the  closet; 
hut  as  guides  they  will  never  be  of 
much  utility. 

141.  Ts  the  system  of  Slavery  sanctioned  or 
condejnned  by  Scripture?  To  which  is 
subjoined  an  y4ppendix,  containing  two 
Essays  upon  the  Stale  of  the  Canaanite 
and  Philistine  Bondsmen^  and  on  the  Jewish 
Theocracy.  Svoj  pp.  92.  Arch,  Cornhill. 

THIS  question  has  not  unfreqnent- 
ly  been  demanded  w’ith  a  kind  of  satis¬ 
fied  triumph,  as  if  the  friends  of  this 
traffick,  as  now’  carried  on,  had  a  firm 
authority  of  holy  and  ancient  wuit  in 
their  favour. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  under 
the  above  title,  has  compressed  into  a 
very  small  compass  not  so  much  rea¬ 
soning  as  actual  reference  to  every  pas¬ 
sage  which  hears  upon  this  question, 
and  has  wisely  drawn  a  concluding 
comparison  of  the  difference  between 
servants  or  slaves  under  the  Jewish 
Government,  and  under  the  modern 
practice  in  our  w’estern  Colonies. 

Thus  the  question  is  no  longer  left 
to  the  vague  recollection  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Scriptures,  which  men  in  con¬ 
versation  may  misquote  or  misinterpret 
— but  they  are  here  furnished,  by  a 
course  of  assiduous  research,  with  the 
actual  references  by  which  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  set  at  rest;  and  it  is  also  proved 
that  there  cannot  be  a  more  ill-found¬ 
ed  assertion  than  that  modern  slavery 
:  in  the  Colonies  takes  any  authority 
I  from  that  source. 

!  After  giving  an  accurate  description 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  of  ser¬ 
vitude  in  Judea,  and  the  species  of, 
and  distinction  between  hired  and 
purchased  servants,  their  religious  and 
other  privileges  are  carefully  stated  and 
conqiared  ;  and  it  is  shewn  that  the 
acquisition  of  slaves  by  any  other 
means  than  voluntary  choice  or  judi¬ 
cial  sentence  w’as  termed  man-stealing. 
The  hired  servants  were  chiefly  for 
agricultural  purposes,  &c.  They  hired 
themselves  for  various  portions  of  time 
at  their  own  ]ileasure,  either  by  the 
day.  Mat.  xx.  2  ;  Job  vii.  I,  2 — or  by 
the  year,  Lev.  xxv.  3  ;  Isa.  xxi.  l6 — 
or  for  three  years.  Dent.  xv.  18;  Isa. 
xvi.  14.  They  resorted  for  this  pui'pose 
to  the  market-place  early,  Mat.  xxi. 
3 — 13.  JJiere  was  a  peculiar  part  of 
the  market  paved  on  purpose,  upon 
wdiich  they  stood ;  Jarchi.  And  in 
their  service  they  had  bread  enough 
and  to  spare,  Luke  xv.  17;  and  the 
obligation  of  payment  of  their  wages 

Jiunctually,  was  enforced  by  Moses, 
)eut.  xxiv.  14,  15;  Jer.  xxii.  13,  &c. 
They  were  entitled  to  civil  rights 
equally  with  their  master;  there  w'as 
one  law  to  the  Hebrew  and  to  the 
stranger,  Exod.  xii.  49 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  22 ; 
Num.  xv.  15 — 29;  and  ix.  14. 

Purchased  servitude  was  either  vo¬ 
luntary  or  judicial.  The  former  is 
contemplated  by  the  Mosaic  law.  Lev. 
xxv.  39 — 47  ;  Isa.  1.  1 ;  the  latter,  in 
the  cases  of  Insolvency,  Mat.  xviii.  25 ; 
2  K.  iv.  1 — 7  ;  Isa.  1.  1  ;  of  Theft, 
Exod.  xxii.  3,  4  ;  2  Sam.  xii.  6* ;  Prov. 
vi.  31  ;  Lu.  xix.  8;  and  of  War,  Deut. 
XX.  14.  Others  were  home-horny  Gen. 
xvii.  23,  27  ;  and  Jer.  ii.  14. 

Man-stealing  was  punished  with 
death,  Deut.  xxiv.  7;  Exod.  xxi.  It5; 
especially  where  the  design  was  to 
make  merchandize  of  him.  Thus  al¬ 
though  this  shows  that  there  w^as  such 
a  crime,  it  also  shows  that  it  was  for¬ 
bidden  by  the  Jewish  law.  See  alsa 
1  Tim.  i.  9»  fO* 

But  notwithstanding  both  their  prac¬ 
tices  of  hiring  and  purchasing,  these 
contracts  were  merely  temporary,  end¬ 
ing  with  the  ensuing  sabbatical  year  ; 
and  could  never  be  extended  beyond 
six  years,  lixod.  xxi.  2;  Lev.  xxv. 
1 — o;  Deut.  XV.  12,  18;  Deut.  xxiv.  7. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  term,  he  went 
out  liberally  furnished  from  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  store,  Deut.  XV.  12 — 14;  and  wdth 
his  wife  and  family,  Exod.  xxi.  1 — 3. 
Yet  he  was  allowed  to  make  a  new 

contract. 
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contract,  and  his  ear  was  bored  in  the 
presence  of  the  Elders,  and  he  was 
then  bound  to  his  master  for  ever, 
which  meant  until  the  next  Jubilee; 
and  then,  with  his  family,  went  out 
free,  Deut.  xv.  iG,  17  ;  Kxod.  xxi.  5, 
G  ;  Lev.  XXV.  10,  41.  The  master 
was  bound  during  all  their  servitude 
to  give  them  constantly  what  was  just 
and  equal,  Jer.  xxxiv.  8 — 22;  Col.  iv.  1, 

The  price  of  a  Hebrew  slave  was 
calculated  by  the  number  of  years  he 
had  to  serve  up  to  the  next  Sabbatical 
year ;  or  after  that,  if  his  ear  was  bored 
for  the  new  contract  before  the  Elders, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Jubilee,  Lev. 
XXV.  47 — 54. 

Another  might  redeem  a  slave  who 
then  served  him,  for  ihe  rest  of  the 
time,  who  was  at  liberty  to  sell  him 
again  for  that  period.  Lev.  xxv.  47 — 4-9. 
A  Hebrew  could  not  be  sold  but  by 
himself,  to  one  not  of  his  own  nation. 
Lev.  xxv.  42;  see  also  Jos.  Ant.  lib.  4, 
iG,  c.  1.  s.  2.  But  they  w'ere  fre¬ 
quently  manumitted  by  their  master’s 
voluntary  choice,  Neh.  v.  1 — 15. 

The  strangers  within  the  gates  were 
men  of  other  nations,  hired  for  certain 
times;  if  they  adopted  the  Hebrew 
faith  within  the  year,  they  were  ac¬ 
counted  as  Hebrews,  and  had  every 
privilege  of  Hebrew  servants;  if  not, 
they  went  out  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year — thus  the  servant  abideth  not  in 
the  house  for  ever,  John  viii.  35 ;  Ex. 
xvii.  23 — 27;  Gal.  v.  3. 

Capital  punishment  was  ordained  to 
all  masters  who  killed  their  servants, 
Exocl.xxi.20;  12—19;  Lev.  xxiv.  17; 
and  if  he  lost  a  limb  he  was  imme¬ 
diately  set  free,  Exod.  xxi.  21 — 7* 

The  Hebrew  servants  did  not  per¬ 
form  those  menial  services  which  were 
done  by  the  strangers ;  it  was  not  hard 
labour  but  personal  services  which 
were  rendered  by  the  servants  of  the 
strangers,  and  from  which  the  He¬ 
brews  W’ere  exempted :  these  were  to 
work  with  the  master  as  a  son,  or  bro¬ 
ther,  in  the  business  of  the  farm,  until 
his  legal  release:  he  is  to  be  “with 
him, that  is,  as  his  master’s  compa¬ 
nion.  See  Gill  on  Lev.  xxv.  39,  40, 

This  is  quite  sufficient  to  shew  the 
condition,  and  treatment,  and  period 
of  the  ancient  slavery,  or  rather  ser^d- 
tude ;  and  the  care  with  which  they 
were  regarded  is  proved  by  the  Cen¬ 
turion’s  conduct,  whose  servant  was 
actually  become  dear  to  him,  Lu.  vii. 

o _ 4, 
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The  Colonists  have  not  found  here 
any  authority  for  their  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment,  nor  yet  for  that  to  their  home- 
born  slaves,  or  negro  field  slaves ;  for 
Eliezer,  the  slave  of  Abraham,  was 
sent  to  Nahor  with  camels  and  several 
men  servants,  who  thus  addressed 
Rebecca  :  “  Let  me,  I  pray  thee, 
drink  a  little  water  from  iny  pitcher. 
.She  replied,  drink,  my  Lord  ;  and 
she  hasted  and  let  down  the  pitcher 
with  her  own  hand,  and  gave  him 
to  drink,  and  said  I  will  draw  water 
for  thy  camels  also,”  &c.  Gen.  xiv. 
18—30. 

This  passage  renders  it  obvious  that 
the  condition  of  a  home-born  sUve 
was  marked  by  no  degrading  circum¬ 
stance  in  appearance  or  demeanour. 
And  Laban  said,  “  Come  thou  blessed 
of  the  Lord,  wherefore  standest  thou 
without  V*  The  Author  in  a  note 
observes,  “  the  reader  will  judge  how 
far  this  coincides  with  the  manner  in 
which  a  field  slave  would  be  received 
by  an  Englishman  of  far  inferior  rank 
to  that  of  Laban.” 

Thus  we  find  purchased  and  home- 
born  servants  continually  placed,  by 
their  masters,  in  stations  of  the  highest 
trust,  and  exercising  the  fullest  autho¬ 
rity  as  the  master’s  vice-gerents  over 
their  household:  these  are  to  be  found 
in  2  Sam.  xvi.  1  ;  Gen.  xv.  2,  3,  xxiv.‘ 
2;  Mat.  xxv.  14—30,  47;  Lu.  xii. 
42—4. 

Among  the  purchased  servants,  we 
find  Joseph  raised  to  the  highest  confi¬ 
dence,  Gen.  xxxix.  G — 8;  and  Viceroy 
over  all  Egypt,  Gen.  xli.  38 — 44  ;  and 
in  authority  over  nobles  and  mighty 
men  in  Pharoah’s  dominion. 

Daniel  was  likewise  a  slave  exalted 
to  the  rank  of  Chief  Minister  of  State, 
in  the  court  of  Darius,  Dan.  vi.  l  t 
Gal.  iv.  1  ;  Prov.  xvii.  2.  Thus,  said 
Solomon,  “  he  that  judiciously  brings 
up  his  slave  from  a  child,  shall  have 
him  become  his  son  at  the  last,”  Prov. 
xxix.  21. 

If  it  can  be  said  that  these  were 
found  to  be  men  of  greater  talents 
than  such  as  modern  slaves  possess,  it 
may  be  fiiirly  replied,  that  the  want  of 
due  instruction,  and  the  despair  of  free¬ 
dom,  have  prevented  any  of  their 
talents  from  shewing;  themselves. 

Where  a  yewa/e  Hebrew  was  pur¬ 
chased,  her  master  was  bound  to  marry 
her,  for  the  money  of  her  purchase  is 
that  of  her  espousals.  Jarchi.  If  he 
refused  her,  at  12  years  of  age,  she 

might 
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might  be  redeemed  by  her  friends 
without  waiting  the  sabbatical  period, 
Exod.  xxi.  7,  ;  he  could  not  either 

sell  or  keep  her,  but  must  then  betroth 
her  to  his  son,  or  set  her  free.  Targ. 
Jon.;  and  give  her  a  handsome  main¬ 
tenance. 

In  their  religious  privileges,  there 
are  scarcely  any  difference  between 
them  and  the  rest  of  the  family — they 
;  assembled  at  the  same  times,  and  par¬ 
took  of  the  same  passover,  &c.  Lev. 
xxii.  10. 

It  is  easy  to  contrast  even  these  few 
extracts  with  the  case  of  negroes  in 
our  colonies,  where  the  hovel,  the 
food,  the  labour,  the  separation  for 
ever  from  the  dearest  ties,  degradation, 
ignorance,  perpetual  and  hopeless 
slavery,  and  the  cart-whip,  have  hitherto 
been  the  state  of  the  slaves  1  not  to 
mention  the  African  purchases,  the 
middle  passage,  and  the  disgraceful 
market  in  the  colonial  settlements. 

The  African  slave,  though  innocent, 
and  though  deprived  of  his  liberty,  in 
diametrical  opposition  to  every  right 
of  man,  of  the  Law  of  God,  and  of 
every  principle  of  British  liberty,  goes 
out  again  no  more ;  except  it  be  by 
self-destruction ! 

We  have  thus  contrasted  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  slavery  in  the  igth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  and 
slavery  as  it  subsisted  amongst  the 
Jews,  at  a  period  3000  years  behind  us 
in  civilization,  and  from  1500  to  1000 
years  before  the  light  of  the  gospel 
!  arose  with  healing  in  its  beams. 

Our  author  closes  this  part  of  his 
I  elaborate  and  useful  work  with  a  pious 
prayer,  that  we  may  love  as  brethren 
of  our  common  Lord ;  and  as  he 
loved  us,  and  gave  himself  for  us,  pur¬ 
chasing  us  with  his  own  blood  when 
we  were  yet  sinners,  so  may  we  Eng¬ 
lish,  who  profess  to  be  bible  Chris¬ 
tians,  ever  practise  that  system  of  bonds, 
the  only  one  which  our  Lord  himself 
teaches  us,  viz.  that  of  drawing  the 
megro  Gentile,  as  well  as  the  instructed 
Christian  world,  with  the  cords  of  love 
lalone,  which  the  spirit  of  Christ  our 
Purchaser  has  emphatically  described 
bs  being  the  bonds  of  man  ;  and  to 
tvhich  we  will  subjoin  an  earnest  sup¬ 
plication  that  the  means  for  a  more 
generous  and  humane  government,  and 
[or  a  more  religious  instruction  of  our 
i-’olonial  servants  now  established  by 
the  state,  may  be  the  means  of  keeping 
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them  no  longer  as  mere  strangers  within 
our  gates,  but  of  calling  them  within 
thehousehold,  and  giving  them  a  better 
inheritance  as  peaceful  members  of  the 
same  hope  of  redemption  ! 


142.  Tactica  Sacra :  an  attempt  to  devclope 
and  to  exhibit  to  the  eye  by  Tabular  ar¬ 
rangements  a  Ge)ieral  Rule  of  Composition 
prevailing  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  hi 
Two  Parts.  Part  I.  contains  the  necessamj 
Explanation^  and  an  Appendix.  Part  II. 
contains  four  of  the  Epistles,  arranged  at 
length,  in  Greek  a7id  English,  as  speci¬ 
mens.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boys,  A.  M. 
q/'Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Curate  oj 
Widford,  Herts.  Ato,  pp.  94,  and  Tables. 

THE  first  laws  were  sung,  and  the 
first  writings  were  short  sentences  in 
measure;  from  which  customs  pro¬ 
ceeded  poetry  and  rhythm,  or  a  mea¬ 
sured  artificial  construction  of  prose. 
The  reason  was,  because  such  writings 
were  more  intended  to  be  heard  than 
read  ;  and  the  memory  was  assisted 
and  the  attention  more  engaged  by 
such  an  artificial  construction.  The 
auditor  knows  that  he  must  wait  to 
the  end  before  his  comprehension  be 
complete,  and  that  be  will  even  then 
be  disappointed,  if  he  does  not  remem¬ 
ber  the  concatenation  of  the  beginning 
and  the  middle.  When,  therefore. 
Bishop  Lowth  found  a  similarity  of 
construction  in  the  Old  Testament,  by 
which  a  certain  poetical  measure, 
which  he  calls  a  parallelism,  was 
adapted  to  the  words,  he  discovered 
only,  in  our  judgment,  a  particular 
kind  of  rhythm.  It  was,  we  think, 
common  in  numerous  writings  of  the 
ancients,  who  often  adopted  distinct 
styles  for  different  subjects.  In  De¬ 
mosthenes,  the  sentences  parade  in  a 
grand  kind  of  march ;  in  Cicero’s  Ora¬ 
tions,  a  dramatick  effect  is  studiously 
consulted,  which  effect  is  glaringly  no¬ 
ticeable  in  the  conclusions  with  super¬ 
lative  adjectives. 

The  parallelisms  of  Scripture  pro¬ 
ceed  upon  the  principle  of  enforcing 
impression  by  resumption  ;  and  to 
judge  of  their  effect,  we  must  suppose 
them  to  have  been  solemnly  repeated 
or  sung  in  parts  :  e.  g.  let  us  suppose  a 
choir  dividing  the  following  sentence 
of  parallelisms,  as  follows  : 

1 .  Smger.  Tlie  idols  of  the  heathen  are 
silver  and  gold. 

2.  The  work  of  men’s  hands. 

3.  They  have  mouths,  but  thesj  speak  not. 

4.^  They 
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4.  They  have  eyes,  hut  they  see  not. 

6.  They  liave  ears,  hut  they  hear  not. 

G.  Neither  is  there  any  breath  in  their 
mouths. 

7.  They  who  make  them,  are  like  unto 
them. 

Chorus.  So  ARE  ALL  THEY  THAT  PUT 
THEIR  TRUST  IN  THEM. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  original  may  fall 
into  a  fine  poetical  measure,  winch 
cannot  be  perceptible  in  a  translation, 
where  the  words  are  ot  a  different 
length  and  quantity. 

Mr.  Boys  thinks  that  he  finds  simi¬ 
lar  parallelisms  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ;  and,  he  certainly  is  very  suc¬ 
cessful  in  many  of  his  illustrations. 
If  his  position  be  sound,  mid  we  think 
that  in  many  instances  it  is  clear,  then 
what  becomes  of  the  censure  of  the 
New  Testament  Greek,  and  the  style 
of  it?  It  is  of  a  particular  forin  or 
construction,  to  which  style,  as  it  is 
called,  bears  little  or  no  relation.  It 
is  a  mode  of  teaching  usual  in  the 
country — a  distinct  national  chaiac- 
teristick  of  its  literature. 

“  Perhaps,’'  says  Mr.  Boys  fp.  72),  “  the 
best  wav  of  stating  the  principle  of  parallel¬ 
ism  Is  tkis.  So  far  as  parallelism  prevails  In 
a  book,  every  thing  is  double.  Ideas  are 
taken  up  twice  over.  1  he  leading  topic,  of 
a  passage  re -appears  in  another  passage 
with  so  much  of  variation,  that  there  is  no 
tautology  ;  yet  with  so  much  of  correspond¬ 
ence,  that  the  mutual  reference  is  unques¬ 
tionable.  Whatever  be  the  length  or  form 
of  the  parallelism,  its  principle  is  that  of  re¬ 
sumption."  P.  73. 

But  there  were  other  forms  of  pa¬ 
rallelism,  which  Mr.  Boys  severally 
describes.  VVe  shall  give  one,  which 
shows  an  adaptation  to  things. 

In  Mark  vi.  7,  it  is  said,  that  Christ 
called  unto  him  the  twelve,  and  began 
to  send  them  forth  by  iivo  and  two. 
Accordingly,  St.  Matthew,  x.  2 — 4, 
names  them  in  pairs. 

“  Simon,  who  is  called  Peter,  and  An¬ 
drew  his  brother. 

James  the  sou  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his 
brother. 

Philip  and  Bartholomew. 

Thomas,  and  Matthew  the  publican,  &c. 
8ie." 

St.  Luke,  iv.  14—16,  has  the  cata- 
talogue  also  in  pairs.  See  pp.  76,  77- 
The  injury  done  to  the  sense, 
energy,  and  beauty  of  passages,  with¬ 
out  end,  by  not  understanding  the 
construction  of  narallelism,  is  incal¬ 
culable.  The  solemnity  and  grandeur 
are  sometimes  absolutely  destroyed. 


The  meaning  has  also  the  same  fate. 
Thus,  e.  g.  we  have  in  our  received 
version,  “  Rejoice  ever  more,  pray 
without  ceasing.  In  every  thing  give 
thanks,  for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  concerning  you  whereas, 
the  parallelism  is, 

llejoice  evermore,  ..  For  this  is  the  will 
Pray  without  ceasing,  /  of  God  in  Christ 
In  every  thing  give  f  Jesus  concerning 

thanks,  ^  you. 

That  is,  **  it  is  the  will  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  concerning  you,’’  not  only 
that  you  should  in  every  thing  give 
thanks,  which  the  passage  is  usually 
taken  to  signify;  but  also  that  you 
should  rejoice  evermore,  and  pray  with¬ 
out  ceasing.  F.  86. 

Mr.  Boys  has  thrown  great  liglit 
upon  the  subject;  and  we  warmly  re¬ 
commend  his  book  to  theological  stu¬ 
dents. 

143.  The  Holy  Bible,  arranged  and  adapted 
for  Family  reading;  with  Notes,  practical 
and  explanatory.  By  a  Layman,  of  the 
ChurchofF^n^&ad.  Tivo  Parts,  Large  Alo. 

THIS  is  a  most  valuable  edition  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  sanctioned  by  the 
name  of  the  very  venerable  Bishop  of 
Durham,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated  by 
the  compiler,  who,  if  we  mistake  not, 
is  a  most  highly-respected  individual, 
forward  in  every  good  work ;  and  who, 
as  Treasurer  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  education  of  the  Poor,  has  im¬ 
mortalized  himself  by  the  donation  to 
that  Society  of  the  Chapel  in  Ely-place. 

One  of  the  motives  which  induced 
the  editor  to  publish  the  work,  was,  to 
obviate,  by  omissions,  the  incoiive-  • 
niences  felt  in  reading  the  Bible  in  a  1 
regular  order,  from  narratives  and  ex-  ■ 
pressions  occurring  which  must  of  ne¬ 
cessity  be  passed  over;  also  omitting  j 
those  portions  relating  to  the  Jews,  i 
which  to  Christians  are  of  small  import.  I 

Useful  and  concise  notes  are  added,  I 
to  assist  the  reader  and  hearer  in  under-  1 
standing  the  Scriptures.  Instead  of  < 
the  usual  chapters  and  verses,  the  larger  ! 
books  are  divided  into  sections  and  ^ 
chapters  at  places  where  the  subject  :i 
naturally  divides  itself. 

'Fhe  editor  has  given  us  a  clear  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  Jews,  between  the  -i 
periwl  of  the  Old  and  New 'Pestanient,  j| 
in  an  “  Historical  Connexion  also,  4 
an  account  of  the  events  from  the  time  1 
of  the  Apostles  to  the  final  overthrow  1 
of  the  Jewish  stflte;  thence  the  his- i 
tory  of  the  Jews  is  traced  to  the  pre-^ 

sent  I 
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sent  lime ;  and  to  these  is  subjoined  a 
notice  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  pre¬ 
sent  State  of  the  Christian  Religion. 

VVe  cannot  too  warmly  recommend 
these  volumes,  as  admirably  adapted  to 
be  read  by  heads  of  families  to  their 
assembled  members.  Were  the  cus¬ 
tom  more  general,  the  happiest  effects 
would  doubtless  ensue. 


144.  ReparatioTiy  or  the  Savoyards  ;  a  Play 
in  three  Acts.  8vo,  pp.  115. 

THE  world,  as  to  genteel  society, 
acts  upon  such  a  conventional  system, 
that  intercourse  becomes  an  affair  of 
diplomacy.  People  act  and  speak  with 
the  similar  sounds  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  and  the  finest  assemblage  of 
elegance  and  fashion  is  only  a  superior 
concert.  There  is,  however,  a  sublime 
elevation  of  sentiment  which  often  ac¬ 
companies  a  state  of  nature,  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  nobleness  and  generosity 
of  the  savage,  and  the  devotedness  of  a 
Yarico.  VVe  have  heard  governesses 
remark,  that  they  wish  there  was  a 
mode  of  teaching  naivet^  and  simpli¬ 
city,  for  they  would  produce  inevitable 
attraction,  and  infallibly  marry  off  even 
portionless  girls.  Unfortunately,  in 
an  artificial  state  of  society,  people  can- 
not  be  simple  with  impunity,  and 
therefore,  however  charming  may  be 
artlessness,  the  cards  of  life  cannot  be 
played  by  it. 

The  heroine  of  this  tale  ofFlorlan’s, 
converted  into  a  melodrama,  proves 
our  remark.  A  prowling  seducer  finds, 
in  the  vale  of  Chamouny,  a  beautiful 
girl  scarce  fifteen,  and  abuses  her 
charming  simplicity  by  putting  his 
diamond  ring  upon  her  finger,  which 
she  mistakes  for  a  contract  of  marriage ; 
but  conscious  that  she  is  not  in  that 
state  of  life  which  would  render  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  redress  the  evil  by  any 
other  means  than  matrimony,  he  ap¬ 
pears  no  more.  The  poor  girl  becomes 
pregnant,  is  turned  out  ot  doors,  as¬ 
sumes  a  male  costume,  and  calls  her 
child  her  brother.  The  village  pastor 
had  taken  pity  on  her,  and  consigned 
her  to  the  care  of  a  sister,  who  kept  a 
small  school.  Here  she  acquired  new 
accomplishments,  and  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  an  English  Lord,  a  friend  of 
her  seducer.  He  finds  her  inaccessible 
to  guilt,  but  does  not  know  her  real 
history.  Circumstances,  however,  fol¬ 
low,  which  introduce  her  and  her 
child  to  her  seducer*  she  receives  her¬ 


self  the  plunge  of  a  stiletto,  which 
menaced  Iris  life,  makes  herself  known, 
becomes  his  wife,  and  is  pardoned  by 
her  father. 

The  character  of  the  heroine  is  ad¬ 
mirably  supported.  The  sentiment  is 
of  the  finest  order;  all  essential,  no 
insipid  depreciation,  no  tragedy-queen 
ranting,  all  simple  heroism  of  heart. 
Take  the  following  stanzas,  which 
she  sings  unknown  and  in  disguise  to 
her  lover.  The  scene  of  their  fatal 
courtship  had  been  a  fountain. 

Oh  !  list  to  the  blast  that  sweeps  over 
the  mountain, 

The  wailings  of  anguish  it  bears  to  your 
ear ; 

Oh '.  list  to  the  murmurs  that  tell  from  the 
fountain, 

Its  waters  are  troubled  by  memory’s  tear. 
That  wail !  let  it  warn  you  ere  ruin  approaches. 

Let  conscience  interpret  the  heart-stricken 
cry 

Tho’  no  voice  but  the  fountain  seduction 
reproaches ; 

Remember  your  victim:  repent  ere  you 
die.”  P.75. 

A  second  part,  entitled,  “  High  Life, 
or  Claudine  in  England,”  is  promised. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  see  it,  but  hope 
that  the  pruning-knife  will  be  judi¬ 
ciously  used,  In  the  present  drama, 
there  is  too  much  dialogue  of  servants, 
and  occasional  w’eakening  of  the  senti¬ 
ment  by  dilution. 

- ^ - 

145.  The  Star  in  the  East ;  with  other  Poems. 

By  Josiah  Conder,  I'irmypp.  195. 

WE  have  heard  a  grocer’s  wife, 
riding  her  fanatical  hobby,  declare, 
that  it  required  only  preaching  to  rid 
the  world  of  Vice,  and  of  course  of  Pas¬ 
sions,  for  one  is  consequent  upon  ihe 
other.  Mr.  Conder’s  **  Star  in  the 
East,”  a  poem  of  merit,  in  sterling 
Miltonic  metre,  (with  only  one  ex¬ 
ception,  in  our  judgment,  of  Amen 
accented  on  the  first  syllable,)  exults, 
like  the  grocer’s  wife,  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  conversion  of  Hindostan,  and 
the  downfall  of  all  superstition.  The 
sooner  the  better  undoubtedly  ;  but 
civilization  and  knowledge  \ve  con¬ 
ceive  are  previous  processes  ;  and  we 
are  very  certain,  that  handful !|. of  Eng¬ 
lishmen  in  Asia  and  ^  the  Colonies 
exist  only  an  hour,  perhaps  nqtso  long, 
by  conniving  at  barbarisms,  which  in 
their  hearts  they  abhor,  JPr^eaching 
with  success,  implies  the  pub)lck  mind 
first  prepared.  Our  Saviour  says'  to  his 
disciples,  Matth.  vli.  C,  “  Give  iilt 
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that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs, 
neither  cast  ye  your  pearl  before  swine, 
upon  which  passage  Mr.  Gleig, 
ill  his  excellent  letter  to  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull,  p.  53,  observes. 

For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  looked 
upon  this  as  an  admonition  from  the  Lord 
of  all  things,  not  to  offer  the  gospel  to  men 
who  were  too  savage  to  understand  it ;  and  I 
have  further  conceived,  that  it  was  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  tins  precept  that  the  persecuted 
Apostles  never  took  refuge  beyond  the  Rhine, 
or  abandoned  the  civilized  quarters  of  the 
world  to  their  fate,  carrying  the  glad  news 
of  salvation  to  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Ger¬ 
many.” 

We  consider,  therefore,  Mr.  Con- 
der’s  triumph  to  be  premature,  by  be¬ 
ginning  at  tlie  wrong  end,  evangeliz¬ 
ing  before  preparation,  by  civilizing, 
&c.  and  should  not  have  gone  so  far 
into  the  subject,  were  it  not  our 
anxious  desire  to  save  the  money  of 
oar  fellow-countrymen,  and  direct 
their  kind  feelings  to  Ireland. 

The  other  poems  are  in  the  same 
style,  psalmodic  and  hymnish.  Our 
opinions  of  Religion  are,  that  it  is  a 
sentiment  which  should  be  in  the 
guardianship  of  principle,  ever  vigilant, 
and  ready  to  go  to  the  stake  with  a 
martyr;  but  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
hang  our  walls  with  black,  to  make  of 
the  most  benevolent  of  beinp  an  un¬ 
dertaker,  delighted  only  with  coffins 
and  tombstones,  or  what  is  w'orse,  an 
executioner.  Does  the  face  of  nature 
justify  such  a  wretched  taste?  Does 
the  Holy  Bible  tell  us  to  profane  it,  by 
inscribing  texts  upon  wash-hand-ba¬ 
sons  ?  It  is  a  strange  idea,  that  God 
is  not  glorified  by  the  extension  of 
reason  and  civilization,  which  it  is 
plain  that  he  requires,  by  confer¬ 
ring  upo7i  them  alone  temporal  bless¬ 
ings  and  comforts.  What  w’ould 
be  Cape-town  with  a  meeting  in  it, 
filled  by  the  popular  Irving,  to  the 
Christianity,  morals,  and  happiness  of 
Birmingham  or  Liverpool,  though  it 
had  only  a  parish  Church  ?  We  have 
gone  into  this  discussion  upon  two 
grounds;  first,  that  no  man  should 
write  psalms  and  hymns,  who  is  not 
an  adept  in  the  sublime,  an  indispens¬ 
able  qualification  for  such  an  under¬ 
taking;  and  secondly,  that  our  nation 
having  been  famous  for  common  sense, 
an  effort  should  be  made  for  its  preser- 
yation  ;  and  also  for  adapting  means  to 
ends.  It  seems  to  be  the  odd  doctrine 
of'the  day,  in  the  words  of  Butler, 


“  tliat  Religion  was  intended 
For  nothing  else  but  to  be  mended.” 


146.  The  Literary  Skefeh-hook,  Nos.  J.  to 
XII .  8to.  Crawford. 

THERE  is  an  aristocracy  in  litera¬ 
ture  as  well  as  in  politics,  against 
which  an  alarming  opposition  is  now 
In  progress.  Some  spirited  publishers, 
aware  of  the  increased  avidity  for  read¬ 
ing  among  the  lower  orders,  have  en¬ 
deavoured  to  accommodate  the  sujiply 
to  the  demand,  by  printing  cheap  edi¬ 
tions  of  standard  works,  principlly  in. 
two-penny  numbers  witli  wood-cuts. 
Many  of  these  books  are  well  perforat¬ 
ed,  and  though  certain  politicians  may 
be  startled  at  the  selection,  the  evil 
they  profess  to  descry  may  be  met  on 
the  same  ground.  It  is  possible  that 
many  vulgar  sciolists  will  read  them¬ 
selves  into  infidelity :  let  them,  as  John¬ 
son  observed,  read  themselves  out  of  it, 
and  let  our  j^atrons  of  societies  furnish 
them  with  the  means.  Hume’s  His¬ 
tory  of  England,  and  the  Newgate  Ca¬ 
lendar,  are  in  progress,  as  well  as  Fox’s 
Martyrs,  while  a  refutation  of  the  last 
work,  on  the  same  plan,  is  weekly 
issuing  from  the  press.  Of  the  perio¬ 
dicals,  in  the  common  sense  of  that 
word,  some  are  evangelical,  some  arc 
sprightly,  and  many  are  dull.  Of  their 
names  w’e  have  collected  The  Day  be¬ 
fore  the  Sabbath,  the  Gleaner,  the 
Vehicle,  the  Hive,  the  Portfolio,  the 
Mirror,  the  Magnet,  and  the  Literary 
Sketch-book,  which  last  we  under¬ 
stand  to  be  conducted  by  a  Mr.  Becko. 

Among  such  publications  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  controversy  should 
arise  ;  but,  Iffie  Virgil’s  bees, 

“  Saepe  duobus 

Regibus  incessitmagno  discordia  motu, - 

Turn  trepidi  inter  se  coeunt,  pe/mwque  co- 
ruscant.” — Georg,  iv.  67. 

A  mysterious  quarrel  between  the 
Sketch-book  and  the  Vehicle,  appa¬ 
rently  commencing  in  No.  2  of  the 
work  before  us,  has  informed  us  of  the 
fatal  truth.  Now,  as  we  know  of  no 
vexation  equal  to  reading  the  reply  of 
a  controversialist,  we  recommend  our 
readers  to  follow  our  rule  on  those 
occasions — which  is,  to  read  one  side 
of  the  question,  and  judge  of  the  cause 
from  the  author’s  temper. 

From  our  confined  means  of  judg¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Becke’s  miscellany  appears 
to  bear  a  respectable  name  among  the 
species  :  it  is  judiciously  rather  a  selec¬ 
tion 
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tlon  from  approved  writers,  than  a 
tissue  of  original  articles,  though  some 
of  the  latter  possess  considerable  merit. 
A  mong  the  various  contributions  which 
compose  this  melange ,  the  “  Letter 
from  a  condemned  Malefactor’’  de¬ 
serves  a  wider  circulation,  and  would 
form  the  fair  basis  of  a  novel. 


147.  A  Grammar  of  irfinite  Forms  ;  or  the 

Mathematical  Elements  of  Ancient  Philo¬ 
sophy.  Wm.Howison.  \'2mo.pp.\A3. 

THE  preambles  of  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  are  deemed  keys  to  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  them,  i.  e.  of  the  old  Acts; 
for  some  of  the  new  ones,  we  believe, 
were  never  intended  to  be  intelligible, 
no  more  than  Mr.  Howison’s  book, 
the  preamble  of  which  is  as  follows » 

**  The  purpose  of  this  Treatise  is  to  help 
to  determine  an  important  question  which 
occurs  in  Philosophy,  and  which  is.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  number  of  kinds  or  modes  of  being 
exemplified  in  nature,  be  limited  or  not  It 
is  evident  that  each  kind  may  have  subor¬ 
dinate  classes,  but  these  cannot  exist  apart 
from  it.  This  Treatise  is  intended  to  shew, 
that  every  kind  which  is  really  apart  from 
others,  must  be  founded  on  some  simple 
power,  existing  in  abstract  idea,  that  is  to 
say,  having  a  mathematical  existence.  Now 
the  number  of  simple  mathematical  powers 
(which  are  capable  of  flux  and  progression) 
will  b^  found  to  be  limited  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  number  of  kinds  or  modes  of  being, 
which  are  founded  on  them,  must  also  be 
limited.”  Pref.  i. 

Such  is  the  Expede  Herculem  of  a 
gentleman  who  calls  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
a  dull  fellow. 

Now  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing,  that  we  can  form  no  ideas  of  visi¬ 
ble  being  which  does  not  come  within 
a  mathematical  form,  that  is  to  say,  is 
either  anmilar,  round,  oval,  or  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  all  parts  of  them.  The  Creator 
has  certainly  given  us  no  knowledge  of 
any  other  forms,  nor  can  we  conceive 
how  any  other  can  possibly  exist.  But 
abstruse  disquisitions  often  end  in  a 
truism.  There  must  be  simple  princi- 
j)les  in  every  thing;  for  instance,  sub¬ 
stance  is  matter;  and  in  such  a  sense, 
inodes  of  being  may  be  said  to  be  li¬ 
mited.  But  what  is  the  value  of  such 
knowledge,  when  acquired,  but  simply 
this,  that  a  thing  must  be  light  or 
heavy,  or  transparent  or  opaque,  and  so 
forth  ?  Of  course,  there  are  necessities 
to  which  the  Almighty  himself  is  li¬ 
mited,  m2,  these:  that  he  cannot  be 
non-existent,  nou-omnipoteut,  or  for- 
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felt  any  one  of  his  attributes.  Mr, 
Howison  excels  in  obscurity ;  but  per¬ 
suaded  as  we  are  of  the  truth  of  the  old 
schoolmen’s  axiom,  Injinitorum  nulla 
sit  ars,’’  we  can  affix  no  other  meaning 
to  his  Treatise  than  what  we  have  just 
given  ;  for  it  would  be  insulting  to  him 
to  supjjose,  that  his  position  is  merely 
that  kuclid,  a  case  of  instruments,  and 
the  laws  of  fluxions,  can  explain  the 
phccnomena  of  Psychology,  or  the  mode 
of  mental  action  througn  the  material 
organs ;  or  of  Chemistry,  which  to  us 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  founded 
“  upon  a  simple  power,  having  a  ma¬ 
thematical  existence.’’  It  is  utterly 
useless  to  lay  down  a  system  of  philo¬ 
sophy  which  does*  not  satisfactorily 
solve  phjenomena  of  every  kind.  Ma¬ 
thematics,  in  our  conception,  apply  to 
the  forms  and  actions  of  substances; 
but  unsubstantial  non-entities  exist,  as 
cold,  the  privation  of  heat;  darkness, 
the  privation  of  light,  &c.  &c. ;  and  as 
in  p.  136,  Mr.  Howison  calls  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  “a  man  of  gross  and  tardy 
genius,”  we  are  sure  that  he  will  pity 
the  thickness  of  our  noddles,  when  we 
humbly  say,  in  our  own  stupidity  per¬ 
haps,  that^  there  are  many  modes  of 
being,  which  did  not  originate  in  sim¬ 
ple  mathematical  powers,  capable  of 
flux  or  progression.  We  affirm,  that 
infinites  did  not  first  exist  as  finites, 
w'hich  they  must  have  done  had  they 
had  mathematical  limited  forms.  If 
Deity,space,  and  some  other  such  things, 
had  ever  at  first  such  a  form,  there 
must  have  been  a  place  where  they 
were  not,  which  is  impossible.  The 
famous  definition  of  God  as  a  sphere, 
whose  centre  is  everywhere,  and  cir¬ 
cumference  nowhere,  is  a  hilU  for  the 
very  word  circumference  im^dies  a 
boundary  line. 

As  to  the  Heathen  Mythology,  Du¬ 
puis  before  Mr.  Howison,  and  others, 
have  deduced  it  from  Astronomy  ;  but 
whoever  has  read  Franklin’s  lndiai>, 
Account  of  the  Growth  of  Tobacco, 
Maize,  &c.  will  be  satisfied  that  My-, 
thology  originated  in  the  legends  of 
savages,  which  received  improvement, 
according  to  the  several  stages  of  civi¬ 
lisation,  in  successive  jeras. 

W^e  think  that  Mr.  Howison  has 
begged  his  question  all  through ;  but 
he  seems  to  be  an  expert  mamemati- 
cian,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  see  him 
occupied  on  those  useful  subjects 
which  the  science  of  Mathematics  is 
peculiarly  fitted  to  improve. 

148.  Aspersion^ 


6^4  Review. — Aspersions  amivered, 

liS.  Aspersions  Answered :  an  Explanatory 
Statement,  addressed  to  the  Public  at  larpc, 
and  to  every  Reader  of  the  Quarterly  Re~ 
view  in  particular.  By  VVilliaiu  llone. 
8ro,  pp.  6*8. 

THIS  is  a  spirited  and  well-written 
pamphlet;  and  “  was  advertized/’  says 
Mr.  Hone,  “  at  a  shilling;  and  1  wish 
I  could  as  easily  have  kej)t  down  the 
size  as  the  price.  It  has  been  written 
with  painful  feelings,  at  sundry  times, 
and  under  unfavourable  circumstances. 
A  notion,’^  he  adds,  “  prevails  with 
many  that  1  am  usually  engaged  in 
preparing  something  or  other  for  the 
press,  and  few  are  j)ersuadable  to  the  . 
contrary. 

“  Why  am  I  ask’d  what  next  shall  see  the 
light  ^ 

Heavens !  was  I  horn  for  nothing  hut  to 
write?”  Pope. 

I  now  declare  publicly,  what  I  have 
frequently  affirmed  in  private,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  finishing  one 
work  at  my  entire  leisure,  I  withhold 
my  pen  from  every  purpose  but  that  of 
cataloguing  books.  I  am  induced  to 
activity  by  duty  to  my  family ;  and, 
perhaps,  1  am  qualified  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  Book  Auctioneer  in  particu¬ 
lar,  by  the  knowledge  I  possess  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  literary  property, 
obtained  from  long  experience  in  every 
department  of  the  bookselling  business, 
and  intimacy  with  books  themselves. 
Intending  to  devote  myself  to  that  em¬ 
ployment  exclusively,  I  have  made  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  fitted- up  my  present 
premises  accordingly.  Few,l  presume, 
will  blame  me  for  not  desiring  to  be  a 
rocking-stone  or  a  ‘  rolling-stone.’ 
Those  who  countenance  me  in  main¬ 
taining  my  wishes  and  my  children, 
may  be  assured  of  my  attention,  and 
my  lasting  respect.  The  j)rescnt  de¬ 
viation  1  deem  necessary  and  final  ; 
and,  as  a  final  request,  I  entreat  him 
who  reads,  this  page  that  he  wfill  do 
me  the  favour  to  peruse  the  remainder.’’ 


149.  Tales  of  my  Father  and  his  Friaids. 

Svo,  pp.  172.  T.  andG.  Underwood. 

FROM  the  title  of  this  volume,  we 
confess  that  we  had  anticipated  greater 
pleasure  than  we  find  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  us.  The  tales  are  four  in 
number.  They  have  all  a  certain  melo¬ 
dramatic  air  which  in  labouring  for 
effect  seems  to  rcj.ect  the  jirobaole — 
they  want -that  admixture  of  vraisem- 
I'lancc  which  could  bcgtiilc  us  for  an 


hy  Hone. —  Tales  of  my  Father,  [xci  v. 

instant  into  a  belief  that  we  were  pe¬ 
rusing  narratives  of  real  life; — nor  is 
there,  in  the  construction  of  the  tales, 
that  originality  which  might  jwrtially 
redeem  the  faults  of  which  we  com¬ 
plain. 

The  volume,  however,  maybe  taken 
up  for  the  amusement  of  an  idle  hour; 
and  injustice  to  the  Author  we  would 
add,  that  the  moral  he  would  enforce 
is  always  unobjectionable. 

150.  Ojsmo,  Duke  of  Tuscany  ;  a  Tragedy 

in  fve  Acts.  By  James  Bird.  Svo.  pp. 

11.3.  Kodwell  and  Martin. 

THIi^  author  of  this  Play  acknow¬ 
ledges  that  it  was  composed  expressly 
with  a  view  to  its  performance;  and 
we  sympathize  in  his  regret  that  he  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
whether  its  merits,  if  aided  by  histrio¬ 
nic  talent,  would  entitle  him  to  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  an  indulgent  public. 

In  an  Appendix,  Mr.  Bird  acquaints 
us  with  the  source  from  which  he  draws 
his  plot,  but  he  has  deviated  from  his¬ 
torical  accuracy  with  much  judgment 
and  ingenuity. 

This  Tragedy  wc  think  admirably 
fitted  for  the  stage.  The  unities  of 
time  and  place  suffer  but  little  violation  ; 
that  of  character  is  strictly  and  ably 
sustained  throughout.  The  incidents 
are  natural  and  conducive  to  the  plot, 
the  sentiments  are  bold  and  characteris¬ 
tic,  the  diction  energetic  and  apjiro- 
})riate,  and  the  versification  smooth  and 
correct.  Had  this  Tragedy  been  per¬ 
formed  on  the  London  stage,  and  the 
part  of  Garcia  allotted  to  Mr.  Macready, 
It  could  hardly  have  failed  of  success. 

The  follow'ing  is  part  of  a  scene  be¬ 
tween  Giovanni  and  .lulia,  in  the  con¬ 
vent  garden. 

Act  II. — Scene  III. 

Giovanni.  Despair  not,  Julia  ! 

Hope  hath  not  fled  for  ev^  from  our  souls  ; 
No  1 — hope’s  bright  l^eacon  is  a  lasting  flame. 
And  placed  so  high  above  affliction’s  head, 
That  they  who  mourn,  have  but  to  lift  their 
eyes 

Aloft,  to  view  its  never-dying  light!  — 

And,  trust  me,  Julia,  my  brother  Garcia, 
E’en  though  his  spirit  is  soproudand  daring, 
I  think  he  loves  me,  and — 

Julia  ('interrupting  himj.  Loves  you  !  alas 
A  brother’s  love  is  hallowed  before  Heaven  ; 
liut  Garcia’s  soul  could  never  feel  that  love  1 
He  is  too  cruel — and  delights  in  blood — 
Oh  !  my  unhappy  father  !  fweeping.J 

Giovanni.  Do  not  weep! 

For,  though  thy  father  is  our  foe,  and  hates 
The  glory — nay — the  very  name  of  Medici, 

Yet, 
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\  et,  ere  the  Duke  shall  close  his  eyes  in  sleep, 
1  will  importune  him  in  thy  behalf. — 
Heraeraber — Julia — that  the  narrow  stream 
That  strives  awhile  with  the  entan/^fling  sedge. 
At  length  breaks  forth,  rejoicing  in  its 
strength. 

And  proudly  mingles  with  the  boundless  main  : 
So — though  thou  viewest  me  in  tliis  habit 
now — 

'I  he  day  may  come,  when  Giovanni’s  hand 
Shall  throw  these  dark  encumbering  tram¬ 
mels  off, 

That  he  may  bound  exulting  to  the  world  ! — 
Believe  me,  Julia,  that,  whate’er  thy  fate, 
Whoe’er  thy  foes  may  be — yet,  1  will  shield 
thee  !  [not  of  thy  love, 

Julia.  Dear,  generous  youth! — I  doubt 
My  soul  will  hope  for  happier  hours. 

Giovanni.  Meanwhile 

Repose  thy  sorrows  in  Giovanni’s  heart. 
Whose  every  pulse  beats  warmly  for  thy  peace, 
And,  Cpressing  her  hand  to  his  bosomj  while  I 
place  this  hand  upon  its  shrine, 

I  live  in  love’s  bright  heaven — a  worshipper ! 

Page  37,  38. 

The  following  grammatical  oversights 
should  be  corrected. 


mayed  from  cultivating  his  talents  to 
the  utmost,  for  he  is  evidently  capable 
of  producing  a  Tragedy  superior  to  the 
present.  Should  he  think  fit  to  write 
only  for  the  study,  he  must  give  the 
reins  more  freely  to  his  imagination, 
and  seek  to  gratify  the  mind  by  some 
frequent  ebullition  of  original  and  lofty 
feeling.  The  bustle  of  the  stage  is 
quite  a  secondary  consideration  in  the 
closet,  where  we  naturally  expect  to  be 
excited  by  the  charms  of  genuine  poe¬ 
try,  and  are  amply  satisfietl  if  we  meet 


with  nothing  more. 


Act  I. — Scene  III. 
It  must  be  her. — 


If, this  accursed  vvorld,  for  one  more  day, 
Hold  such  a  pair  as  me  and  Julia. —  Ibid. 

A  tragic- poet  should  never  conde¬ 
scend  to  borrow  an  expression  from 
another.  The  following  line  is  from 

Ossian,  with  but  little  variation  : 

/ 

As  tho’  to  guard  the  chamber  of  my  rest. 

We  hope  Mr.  Bird  will  not  be  dis¬ 


151.  The  Siege  of  Malta ;  a  Tragedy.  Suo. 
pp.  il5.  J.  Murray.  1823. 

THE  imprimatur  of  Mr.  Murray  has 
long  been  a  passport  to  a  certain  degree 
of  literary  reputation.  We  have  known 
many  a  volume  purchased  on  this  re¬ 
commendation  alone;  and  it  is  quite 
clear,  that  when  once  such  an  Opinion 
is  entertained  in  the  reading  circles,  it 
will  be  supported  with  an  almost  fasti¬ 
dious  degree  of  supervision  by  the 
highly-favoured  Bibliopole.  The  Tra¬ 
gedy  before  us  is  an  exception  to  the 
rule  we  have  mentioned.  We  will  not 
be  so  uncourteous  as  to  term  it  an 
‘bldiot’s  Tale;’’  but  it  is  full  of sound 
and  fury,  signifying  —  nothing f  (as 
Mr.  Kean  has  it);  nor  will  the  weight 
of  Albemarle-str^et  lift  it  into  buoyan¬ 
cy;  and  though  it  may  give  the  “  airy 
nothing”  a  “  local  habitation f  it  will 
confer  no  literary  “  name.'’ 
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Cambridge,  June  25. 

Sir  William  Browne’s  Gold  Medals  were 
on  Saturday  last  adjudged  as  follows  : 

Greek  Ode. — 


with  Portia — Of  a  strange  nature  is  the 
suit  you  follow.” — And  ending  with  “  Shy- 
lock — The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond.” 


TxXrhwv  ’/te. 


*E\evQspov7s  EXsoOspouTE  ^'e 

TIcctooig,  yvvcxrTKixg — vvy  VTrep  Tcdvroov  ccycoy. 

To  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy,  Pitt  Scholar, 
St.  John’s  College. 

Tatin  Ode. — Aleppo  Urhs  Syria  terree  motu 
funditiseversa. — To  Benjamin  Hall  Kennedy, 


St.  John’s  College. 


Epigrams. — Scribimus  indocti  doctique. — 
To  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed,  Trim  Coll, 
who  gained  a  short  time  previously  the 
English  Prize  Poem. 

The  Person  Pri/.e  for  the  best  translation 
of  a  passage  from  Shakspeare  in  Greek  verse, 
was  on  Saturday  adjudged  to  Benjamin  Hall 
Kennedy,  (for  the  second  time.)  —  Subject, 
Merchant  of  Venice,  iv.  Scene  1.  beginning 

Gent.  Mag.  Suppl,  XCIV.  Part  I. 


IloYAT  Society,  (coniinued from  p.  960. J 

Feb  1.9.  Various  Meteorological  .Journals 
and  Astronomical  Observations  were  commu¬ 
nicated,  by  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  K.C.B. 
F.L.S.  Governor  of  New  South  Wales ;  and 
a  paper  was  read  “  On  the  Semi-decussation 
of  the  Optic  Nerves  ;”  by  W.  H.  Wollas¬ 
ton,  M.D.  V.P.K.S. 

Feb.  96.  A  series  of  Observations  were 
presented  On  nearly  aU  the  principal  Fixed 
Stars  between  the  zenith  of  Cape  Town, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  South  Pole 
by  the  Rev.  Fearon  Fallows,  M.A.  F.R.S., 
Astronomer  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

A  paper  was  read  “  On  the  different  De¬ 
grees  of  Intensity  of  the  local  Magnetic 
Attraction  of  Vessels  in  their  different  Parts 
by  George  Harvey,  M.G.S.  M.A.S. 


G 


March 


020 

March  A  letter  to  the  President  was 
coiiamunicated  from  Sir  E.  Home,  Bart. 
V.P.R.S.,  entitled  Some  curious  Facts 
respecting  the  Walms  and  Seal,  discovered 
rn  the  Examination  of  Specimens  brought  hy 
the  late  Expeditions  from  the  Polar  Circle.” 
(See  p.  3S.) 

A  paper  was  also  read^  entitled,  Some 
ftirther  Particulars  of  a  Case  of  Pneumato- 
thorax,  by  John  Davy,  MJ).  F.R.S.” 

March  1 1 .  A  paper  was  read  on  the  Pa¬ 
rallax  of  <*  Lyres  ;  by  the  Rev.  John  Brink- 
ley,  D.D.  F.R.S.  &c.” 

March  \%.  A  paper  was  read,  entitled 
“  An  Account  of  Experiments  on  the  Velo¬ 
city  of  Sound,  made  in  Holland;  by  Dr. 
G.  A.  Moll,  and  Dr.  A.  Van  Beck,” 

March  25.  A  communication  was  read 
from  L.  W,  Dillwyn,  esq.  F.R.S.  On  the 
geological  distribution  of  Fossil  Shells.”  A 
letter  was  read  from  Thomas  Tredgold,  esq. 
Civil  Engineer,  to  Thomas  Young,  M.D. 
Far.  Sec.  R.S.,  “  On  the  Elasticity  of  Steel 
at  various  Degrees  of  Temper.” 

ylpril  29.  A  letter  was  read,  from  Dr. 
T.  L.  Tlarks  to  Dr.  Young,  For.  Sec.  R.S. 
as  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Longitude,  re¬ 
lating  to  observations  made  on  the  longitude 
of  various  places  in  England,  in  1822  and 
1623. 

May  6.  The  reading  was  commenced  of  a 
paper  On  Univalves/’  by  C.  Collier,  esq. 
Staff  Surgeon.  Communicated  by  Sir  James 
Mac  Gregor,  F.R.S. 

May  13.  The  reading  of  Mr.  Collier’s 
paper  was  concluded ;  and  Davies  Gilbert, 
esq.  V.P.  R.S.  Communicated  a  paper  “  On 
the  Variation  of  the  Rates  of  Chronometers 
with  the  Density  of  the  Atmosphere by 
George  Harvey,  F.R.S. E. 

May  20.  A  letter  was  read  from  Professor 
Berzelius,  of  Stockholm,  to  the  President; 
giving  an  account  of  various  chemical  re¬ 
searches  in  which  he  has  recently  been  etl- 
gaged.  He  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  Sili¬ 
con,  or  the  combustible  base  of  silica,  in  an 
insulated  state  ;  and  has  ascertained  its  prin¬ 
cipal  properties,  which  are  very  curioas. 

The  reading  was  also  commenced  of  a  pa¬ 
per  “  On  some  new  Phaenomena  effected  by 
Magnetic  Influence  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Abra¬ 
hams,  of  Sheffield.  Communicated  by  Mr. 
Tooke,  F.R.S. 

Alay  27.  The  reading  of  Mr.  Abrahams* 
paper  on  “  Magnetism”  was  resumed  and 
concluded;  and  a  paper  was  read,  “  On  the 
Direction  of  the  Eyes  in  Portrait-Painting 
by  W.  H.  Wollaston,  M.D.  V.P.R.S. 

June  3.  A  paper  w'a#  rend,  On  the 
Generation  of  FislieS;”  by  J.  L.  Prevost, 
M.D. ;  ajid  the  Society  adjourned  to  J une  1 7. 

JuneM.  The  following  communications 
were  read  : — 

On  “  the  Organs  of  Generation  of  the 
Axolotl  and  of  other  Protei by  Sir  E. 
Horae,  Bart.  V.P.R.S. 


[xciv. 

“  On  tlte  Effect  of  Teni^rature  on  Mag¬ 
netism  and  the  Diurnal  Variation  of  the 
Needle;”  by  S.  H.  Christie,  esq.  M.A. 
Communicated  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  Burt.  P.K..S. 

On  the  Preservation  of  the  Copjier 
Sheathing  of  Ships,  and  on  some  new  I  acts 
connected  therewith  By  tho  President. 

“  On  the  application  of  Dal>«reluer’8 
new  Discovery  to  the  Purposes  of  Eudiome- 
try;”  by  W.  Henry,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

’Fhe  Society  then  adjourned,  over  the  long 
Vacation,  to  meet  again  on  Thursday  the 
1 8th  of  November  next. 


MANuscRirrs. 


The  Milton  MS.  is  printing  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  press  (Cambridge,  we  believe),  and 
will,  we  hear,  be  published,  together  with 
a  translation,  under  the  express  sanction  of 
his  Majesty,  The  MS.  consists  of  alrove 
700  pages,  so  that  the  work  will  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude. — We  also  learn  with 
satisfaction,  that  a  volume  of  the  matters 
obtained  by  unrolling  Herculaneum  MSS. 
will  shortly  be  given  to  tlie  public.  One 
roUy  of  criticism  upon  poetry,  is  said  to  be 
very  interesting. 

Head  of  Sm  T.  Moue. 

A  few  days  since,  in  making  some  neces¬ 
sary  repairs  in  St.  Dunstan’s  Church,  Can¬ 
terbury,  a  box  was  found  containing  the 
head  ofthe  great  Lord  Chancellor  of  England, 
who  was  condemned  to  the  block  by  that 
ruthless  King,  Henry  VIII.  for  refusing  to 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  to  that  self- 
willed  Monarch.  The  head,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  of  the  teeth,  was  much 
decayed  ;  and  the  sacred  remains  have  been 
restored  to  their  resting  place.  Our  readers 
are  awAre  that  Sir  Thomas  More  wa.s  be¬ 
headed  on  the  6th  of  JuK  1535,  in  the  58d 
year  of  his  age ;  but  they  are  not,  per¬ 
haps,  equally  aware,  that  after  the  execu¬ 
tion,  though  the  body  w-aS  buried  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Tower,  and 
afterwards  in  Chelsea  Church,  where  it  now 
lies,  yet  his  head  was  set  on  a  pole  upon 
London  Bridge;  and  was  afterwards  privately 
bought  by  his  daughter  Margaret,  wife  of 
John  Roper,  esq.  (a  distinguished  family 
long  resident  in  the  parish  of  St.  Dunstan.) 
His  daughter  presen  ed  the  head  in  a  box, 
with  much  devotion,  and  placed  it  in  a  vault, 
partly  in  the  wall  on  the  South  side  of  the 
church,  where  it  was  recently  discovered, 
end  very  near  to  her  own  tomb.  ’Fhe  south 
chancel  of  the  church  is  called  the  Roper 
Chancel ;  and  there  hung  the  helmet  and 
Burcoat,  with  the  arms  of  Sir  Tho.Mas  Mok? 
on  it.  Hume  says  of  this  interesting  Clia- 
ractert — “That  when  Sir  Thomas  Mons 
was  mounting  the  scaffold,  hc  said  to  one., 
‘  Friend,  help  inc  up,  and  when  I  come 

down 
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part  /.]  Aria  an 

<lown  a^ain,  let  me  sliift  for  myself.’  The 
executioner  asking  him  forgiveness,  he  grant¬ 
ed  the  request,  out  told  him,  ‘  You  will 
never  get  credit  by  beheading  me,  iny  neck 
is  80  short.’  Then  laying  his  head  on  the 
Hock,  he  hade  the  executioner  stay  till  he 
put  aside  his  beard, — ‘  For,’  said  he,  *  it 
never  committed  treason.’ 

Antique  Vase, 

As  some  labourers  were  lately  employed  In 
digging  part  of  the  foundation  of  the  projected 
Bridge  at  the  Hawe  Passage,  they  disco¬ 
vered,  at  the  depth  of  seven  feet  from  the 
Severn’s  bed,  a  large  vase  of  great  antiquity, 
and  internally  of  very  curious  w  orkmanship. 
It  is  composed  of  mixed  metal,  and  at  the 
surface  is  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter. 
On  the  inside  at  the  bottom  is  a  small  circle 
in  which  die  figure  of  a  man  in  an  upright 
sitting  posture  is  carved  out,  and  with  a  pen 
seems  in  the  act  of  tracing  the  devices  and 


Scienres. 

inscriptions,  wdilch  are  all  of  different  mv- 
thologlcal  subjects,  and  wrought  in  seven 
distinct  compartments,  in  one  of  wliich  is 
recorded  the  birth  of  Maximus ;  in  another 
the  infant  Hercules  strangling  the  serpents 
in  his  cradle;  and  in  a  third,  the  giant 
Hercules  slaying  a  dragon.  The  outside  of 
the  vase  is  quite  plain,  as  is  the  rim ;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  rust  or  canker  to 
be  seen  about  it.  The  inscriptions  are  in 
very  perfect  preservation.  The  vase  is  in 
the  possession  of  the  person  who  keeps  the 
ferry -house  at  the  Hawe,  and,  it  is  said,  will 
he  sent  to  the  British  Museum. 

Ague. 

Dr.  Rousseau  has  proved  that  the  leaves  of 
holly  (^ilex  aquifolium)  are  as  efficacious  as 
bark  in  intermittent  fevers,  given  two  or 
three  hours  before  the  fit,  in  the  dose  of  a 
S^os  ( —  69  grains  troy),  macerated  in  a 
glass  of  white  wine  for  twelve  hours. — Bul¬ 
letin  des  Sciences,  May,  1822. 


ARTS  AND 

The  following  descriptive  notices  of 
recent  inventions,  some  of  which  we 
have  previously  adverted  to,  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  the  Edmhurgh  Journal  (>f 
Science,  lately  established  by  Doctor 
Brewster. 

Revivai.  of  the  Inscriptions  on  Coins 
AND  Medals. 

It  has  been  long  known,  though  we  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  to  whom  we  owe 
the  discovery,  that  a  coin,  from  vvliieh  the 
inscription  and  the  figures  have  been  entirely 
effaced,  so  as  not  to  present  the  slightest 
trace  of  an  Impression,  may  have  tiie  in¬ 
scription  and  figure  partly  or  wholly  restored, 
j.by  placing  it  upon  a  hot  iron.  In  order  to 
perform  this  experiment  with  the  fullest 
effect,  the  coir  employed  should  be  cue 
equally  worn  down,  and  in  which  very  little 
.of  the  metal  lias  been  worn  off  the  hollow 
parts  by  which  the  letters  are  surrounded. 
When  a  coin  of  this  kind,  or  what  is  still 
better,  a  coin  on  wliich  an  illegible  trace  of 
the  letter  still  remains,  is  placed  upon  a 
heated  iron,  it  will  be  seen  that  an  oxidation 
takes  place  over  its  whole  surface,  the  film 
of  oxide  changing  its  tint  with  the  intensity 
or  continuance  of  the  heat.  The  parts, 
however,  where  the  letters  of  the  inscription 
had  existed,  oxidate  at  a  different  rate  from 
the  surrounding  parts,  so  that  these  letters 
exhibit  their  shape,  and  become  legible  in 
consequence  of  the  film  of  oxide  which  co¬ 
vers  them  having  a  different  thickness,  and 
therefore  reflecting  a  different  tint  from  that 
of  the  parts  adjacent.  ’J'he  tints  thus  de¬ 
veloped  sometimes  jiass  through  niany  orders 
of  brilliant  colours,  particuiarly  phUc  and 
grc/nii  and  settle  in  a  bronze,  and  sometimes 
a  black  tint,  resting  upon  the  inscription 
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alone.  In  some  cases,  the  tint  left  on  the 
trace  of  the  letters  is  so  very  faint  that  it 
can  just  be  seen,  and  may  be  entirely  re¬ 
moved  by  a  slight  friction  of  the  finger. 

,  Explosive  Engine. 

An  engine  of  a  very  remarkable  kind  is, 
we  understand,  about  to  be  brought  into 
public  notice  ;  which,  if  it  answer  the  high 
expectation  of  its  inventor,  may  ultimately 
supersede  the  use  of  the  steam-engine.  The 
patents  for  England  aud  Scotland  are,  we 
believe,  both  completed,  so  that  we  may 
soon  expect  to  hear  the  particular  details  of 
its  construction.  At  tdie  lower  end  of  a 
small  cylinder  is  placed  a  minute  apparatus 
for  producing  oil  gas.  As  the  gas  is  gene¬ 
rated,  it  elevates  a  piston  so  as  to  admit  as 
much  atmospheric  air  as  when  combined 
with  the  oil  gas  would  render  the  mixture 
explosive.  When  tlie  piston  has  reaclied 
this  height,  the  gas  is  exploded,  and  the 
mechanical  force  of  (Jie  explosion  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  drive  machinery.  Experiment^ 
have,  we  understand,  been  actually  made 
with  this  power,  which  was  employed  to 
force  up  water  to  a  considerable  height. 

Perkins’s  Steam-Engine. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Perkins  has  at 
length  completed  his  apjiaratus,  so  as  to 
demonstrate  to  a  select  party  of  friends  th6 
power  of  his  engine,  by  lifting  a  given  vo¬ 
lume  of  water  through  a  certain  height,  llie 
history  of  this  great  invention,  which  Mr. 
Perkins  has  published  for  the  use  of  his 
friends,  exhibits  an  interesting  picture  of 
the  progress  of  discovery  in  a  mind  capable 
of  availing  itself  of  those  facts  and  views 
which  accident  and  sjieculation  ftequently 
present  to  it.  1  he  tremendous  explosions 
which  often  take  place  in  iron-foundries 

when 
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when  a  drop  of  water  has  got  into  the  mould, 
and  other  facts,  convinced  Mr.  Perkins  that 
water  confined  by  pressure  until  it  became 
sufficiently  charged  with  heat,  was  capable 
of  exerting  a  force  almost  incalculable. — 1  he 
interest  excited  in  England  by  steam-engines, 
turned  his  attention  ])articularly  to  their 
construction.  In  his  earliest  speculations 
he  was  convinced  that  much  heat  was  lost, 
in  consec^uence  of  u  sheet  of  steam  being 
sometimes  formed  at  the  bottonr  of  the 
boiler,  at  the  commencement  of  ebullition. 
In  this  case  the  bottom  becomes  red  hot, 
and  the  heat  escapes  by  radiation,  in  place 
of  being  given  off  to  the  water.  Hence  Mr. 
Perkins  was  led  to  the  idea  of  compressing 
the  water  in  a  close  vessel  with  high  pres¬ 
sure,  in  order  to  prevent  ebullition,  and 
compel  the  water  to  take  up  the  heat.  Mr. 
Perkins  has,  we  have  understood,  received 
from  an  enterprising  individual  3b, 000/.  for 
a  share  of  his  patent. 

Church’s  Printing  MACumERV. 

The  Printing  Apparatus  invented  by  Mr. 
Church,  of  the  Britannia  Works,  Birinlng- 
ham,  forms  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
combination  of  machinery  that  has  for  a 
long  time  been  submitted  to  the  public.  It 
consists  of  three  pieces  of  mechanism.  _  Tlie 
first  of  these  has  for  its  object  the  casting  of 
metallic  types  with  extraordinary  expedition, 
and  the  arrangement  of  them  for  the  crimpo- 
sitor.  By  turning  a  handle,  a  plunger  is 
made  to  displace  a  certain  portion  of  fluid 
metal,  which  rushes  with  considerable  force, 
through  small  apertures,  into  the  moulds 
and  matrices  by  which  the  types  are  cast. 
The  farther  progress  of  the  machine  dis¬ 
charges  the  types  from  the  moulds,  and 
causes  them  to  descend  into  square  tubes, 
liaving  the  shape  of  the  types,  and  down 
which  they  slide.  It  then  brings  the  body 
of  each  type  into  the  position  required  for 
placing  it  in  the  '  omposing  machine ;  and 
when  the  types  hav  descended  in  the  guides, 
they  are  piished  back  by  the  machine  into 
ranges,  each  type  preserving  its  erect  posi¬ 
tion.  The  machine  then  returns  into  its 
former  state,  and  the  same  operation  is  re¬ 
newed.  The  construction  of  the  mould-bar 
Is  the  most  striking  portion  of  the  machine. 
The  second  machine  selects  and  combines 
the  types  into  words  and  sentences.  The 
several  sorts  of  types  are  arranged  in  narrow 
boxes  or  slips,  each  Individual  slip  contain- 
ing  a  great  number  of  types  of  the  same 
letter,  which  is  called  a  file  of  letters.  The 
cases  containing  the  files  are  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  composing  machine  ;  and 
by  means  of  keys  like  those  of  a  piano-forte, 
the  compositor  can  release  from  any  file  the 
type  which  he  wants.  The  type  thus  libe¬ 
rated  is  Jed  by  collecting  arms  into  a  curved 
channel,  which  answers  the  purpose  of  a 
composing-stick.  From  this  channel  they 
may  be  taken  in  words  or  sentences,  and 
formed  by  the  hand  into  pages,  by  means  of 
u  box  placed  at  the  side  of  the  machine. — 
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The  third  machine,  for  taking  off  impression* 
from  tlie  types,  evinces  much  ingenuity  ; 
hut  cannot  be  understood  without  several 
drawings. — After  the  types  have  been  used, 
and  the  requisite  number  of  impressions  ob¬ 
tained,  they  are  remelted  and  recast  as  be¬ 
fore,  so  that  every  sheet  is  printed  with  new 
types. 

White’s  Floating  Breakwater. 

Among  the  practical  and  useful  inventions 
of  the  present  day,  the  floating  BreakwaUr 
of  Mr.  White,  for  which  he  has  received  u 
patent,  promises  to  hold  a  respectable  place. 
This  contrivance  consists  of  a  series  of  square 
frames  of  timber,  connected  by  mooring 
chains,  or  cables,  attached  to  anchors  or 
blocks  ;  they  are  dis]>osed  so  as  to  enclose 
either  a  rectilineal  or  a  curvilineal  space  for 
the  reception  of  ships,  which  may  ride  theie, 
protected  from  the  breaking  of  the  sea  or 
surf.  These  frames  consist  of  logs  of  (^^c- 
l>ec  yellow  pine,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet 
long,  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches 
thick.  The  logs  are  bolted  together  so.  as 
to  form  a  square  frame,  consisting  of 
j)arallel  frames.  The  separate  frames  fire 
connected  by  ropes  or  chain  cables,  securt'd 
to  anchors  or  mooring  blocks.  The  height 
of  these  frames  may  be  uiweasod  by  or 
pieces  of  timber  on  the  Lops  of  the  frails, 
not  exceeding  five  tiers  in  a  vertical  pr.sUvon, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  waves  Ufpre 
completely  in  places  where  the  water  U  vio¬ 
lently  agitated.  The  advantages  of  this 
Breakwater  have  been  actually  experienced  at 
Deal,  and  certified  by  some  respectable  jier- 
sons  of  that  place. 

,oi  ^  ■■  . 

Safety  Drag.  ^ 

The  greatest  improvement,  says  a  Corres¬ 
pondent,  we  have  seen  for  many  years  in 
carriages,  is  a  piece  of  mechanism  oolled 
the  Safety  Drag.  On  inquiry  we  find  this 
drag  may  be  applied,  in  a  very  simple  way, 
to  any  carriage,  at  little  expense,  and  used 
at  pleasure  by  any  person  on  or  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  without  stopping,  and  taken  off  in  a 
moment.  This  drag  is  to  he  used  wlxen  de¬ 
scending  a  steep  hill ;  or  at  any  time,  should 
the  horse  run  away,  two-thirds  of  the 
weight  of  any  carriage  may  be  jdaced  on  it 
in  a  moment.  Should  a  horse  fall,  pole  or 
reins  break,  the  progress  of  the  carriage  may 
be  stopped  in  a  moment.  How  frequently 
we  read  of  limbs  being  broken,  Jives  lost, 
&c.  by  stage  and  other  horses  running  away 
ill  the  absence  of  the  driver,  carriages  up¬ 
setting  through  the  pole  breaking,  and  also 
from  reins  giving  way,  restive  horses,  &c. 
What  would  those  whoso  lives  are  in;  puch 
danger  give  at  that  moment  for  tjie,  safety 
drag  ?  And  how  fieq^mtJy  WAi  diear  of 
heavy  damages  being  given  against, *j^ge- 
coacli  proprietors  after  such  JiHsfofli^mes. 
We  hope  soon  to  hear  of  their  ^iug  in 
general  use,  os  they  are  not  heayle^  it^an  a 
common  drag,  and  the  appearance  no  way 
against  them. — (Scotch  Paper. J 
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THE  STUDENT’S  LAMENT. 

A  ND  must  I  close  the  captivating  page, 

In  each  attempt  to  study  foil’d  by  pain  ? 
Pain,  three  years  tenant  of  this  aching  head, 
How  many  terms  successive  have  pass’d  by 
Since  I  was  banish’d  from  the  scenes  I  loved ! 
O  Oxford  !  e’er  remember’d  with  regret, 

Like  as  a  mourner  under  hopeless  love. 
Avoids  the  mention  of  his  mistress’  name, 
I've  ceas’d  to  speak,  but  not  to  sigh  for  thee. 

E’er  the  first  visit  in  my  childhood  paid. 

Thy  palaces  inspired  me  with  delight ; 

Well  1  remember  from  the  neighb’ring  hill, 
How  glorious,  and  how  beautiful  the  view  ; 
E’en  then  I  long’d  the  classic  robe  to  wear, 
And  thought  how  happy  was  the  scholar’s  life ; 
Thy  pictur'd  Guide  my  narrow  shelves  adorn’d, 
And  of  each  Hall  ahd  College  taught  the 
name. 

Seven  years  succeeded,  I  had  left  my  school, 
And  other  avocations  became  mine. 

Than  those  the  object  of  my  secret  thirst. 
Yet  not  forgotten  was  the  pleasing  book, 
Homer  and  Virgil  cheated  me  of  rest. 

'Twas  then  a  visit  to  tby  Gothic  seats 
Reviv’d  the  ardour  of  my  boyish  hopes. 
Again  I  pass’d  o’er  Maudlin’s  stately  bridge. 
And  view’d  each  monument  of  ancient  fame 
With  deeper  interest  than  I  felt  before. 
None  knew  th’  emotion  which,  in  Christ¬ 
church  Hall, 

The  full-length  portraits  on  the  wall  inspired? 
Nor  yet  in  Rodley’s  gallery  as  I  gazed 
On  the  long  line  of  saintly  founders’  lieads. 
How  vast  each  venerable  library  seem  d. 
How  rich  the  Chapel’s  decorated  panes, 

And  gay,  and  sociable,  the  Gownsmen  walk’d. 
Might  I  but  occupy  the  low-brow’d  room. 
Associate  with  them  in  yon  vaulted  Hall,  ^ 
Kneel  in  that  Chapel,  pace  the  cloister’d 
square. 

Or  pensive  wander  in  those  shady  bow  rs. 
Summit  of  my  ambition  and  my  hope. 

And  then  I  pictured  to  myself  the  fame, 

Of  the  class  honours  gain’d  within  the 
schools. 

Or  theme  recited  from  the  rostrum  high. 

To  the  rob’d  multitudes  in  Sheldon’s  walls, 
l^carning  and  beauty  listening  to  my  voice. 
But  my  pursuits  w'ere  secular  and  fix  d. 

J  ceas’d  to  cherish  the  forbidden  hope.^ 

\  ears  past  away,  and  I  bad  still  remain  d 
Busied  in  commerce  on  the  crowded  quay. 
When,  least  expected,  circumstances  gave 
'J’he  object  of  my  earliest  wish  to  enjoy. 
How  I  anticipated  tby  retreats  ! 

My  name  was  enter’d ,  welcorn’d  by  my  friends , 
And  every  prospect  flourish’d  fair  around, 
But  O  how  soon  the  fairest  overcast ! 

An  interval  in  ceaseless  study  spent 
l^ft  me  a  sufferer,  ever  since  to  mourn 
The  sad  restilt  of  my  imprudent  toil. 


Attention  goaded  to  Its  utmost  stretch, 

My  memory  loaded  more  than  it  could  hear. 
Opened  an  entrance  to  enduring  pain, 

WTiich  the  resources  of  the  healing  art. 

Nor  blister,  leech,  or  seton  can  remove. 

From  study  long  unwilling  to  desist. 

In  Gollege  residence  1  persevered. 

Those  terms  1  kept  within  thy  long’d-fpr 
bounds, 

Spent,  oh  how  dlflferent  from  my  fancied  bliss. 
Each  day  in  weariness,  each  night  in  pain. 
Yet  the  lov’d  scenery  detain’d  me  there. 
Kindness  the  rule  of  discipline  relax'd. 

And  svmpathy  alleviated  my  distress  ; 

Some  few  intelligent  and  generous  friends 
Cheer’d  by  their  converse  my  despondit^g 
hours. 

Oft  I  resorted,  at  the  evening  hell, 

’Neath  the  cold  Chapel’s  high  and  echoing 
arch. 

To  hear  the  choral  melody  of  praise ; 

And  oft  in  Maud’lin’s  consecrated  grove. 

The  Lectures  over,  social  walks  beguil’d  7 ‘‘ 

Or  else  against  the  river’s  winding  stream, 
Impell’d  with  lah’ring  oar  the  narrow  skiff. 
And  from  each  avenue  admired  anew. 

The  distant  turrets  bosom’d  in  the  trees. 

But  it  was  disappointing  to  be  seen 
Leisure  and  lonely  in  the  busy  course. 

Those  of  my  standing  leaving  me  behind 
And  grasping  honours  easy  to  be  won 
With  half  the  diligence  I  once  employ’d. 
And  now  vacation  came,  I  turn’d  away. 

And  bade  thy  Colleges  a  long  adieu. 

On  the  Swiss  mountains,  and  the  plains  of 
France, 

I  since  have  wandered  after  long-lost  health. 
By  recollection  oft  conducted  home. 

My  bosom  glowing  with  a  conscious  pride 
Whene’er  a  Foreigner  has  mention’d  thee. 
They  boast  of  Universities  abroad, 

The  term  perverted,  so  a  Scotchman  calls 
Some  single  building  where  a  Lecture’s  read, 
Within  whose  walls  a  few  Professors  live, 
Not  all  the  seats  of  Learning  I  have  seen. 

If  put  together,  can  compare  with  thine. 
The  poorest  of  thy  four-and-twenty  domes 
Might  vie  with  any  of  these  Grammar- 
schools, 

’Pbe  pile  ignoble,  the  endowment  mean. 

Save  where  attach’d  to  some  Cathedral’s  aide 
The  Priesthood’s  seminary  rears  its  frorit, 
Where  pale-faced  Students,  for  the  Cii^rch 
design’d, 

Forbidden  egress  from  the  guarded  wdl,. 
Live  in  the  rigour  of  monastiip  rule  7^.'  , 

To  Lectures,  Mass,  and  Prayer,  alternate 
called; 

In  syllogistic  combat  early  ta'ain’d^  ^  ‘ 

Some  Schoolman’s  sophism  forxn^  /their 

exercise.  . 

Their  reading,  Jerome  And  Aug.ust>nes  page. 
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Daughter  of  Catholic  munificence, 

Such  disputations  occupied  thy  youtli, 

Such  round  of  Litanies  thy  Chapels  knew, 
When  Waynefleet  rais’d  his  tower  above  the 
trees,  {shade. 

And  Wykeham  spread  his  cloister  in  the 
But  not  the  sev’n-fold  services  of  Rome, 
The  Latin  psahn,  or  Virgin’s  plaintive  hymn, 
Equal  in  melody  thy  varied  choirs. 

One  sweet-ton’d  anthem  sung  in  Maudlin’s 
aisle. 

Music  !  that  led  me  captive  when  a  child, 
Relief  and  solace  of  my  weary  days  ! 

Oxford,  for  thy  society  I  mourn, 

Denied  the  cheerful  intercourse  with  those, 
Who  with  me  relish’d  the  improving  lore. 
Canvass’d  the  merits  of  each  auth.or’s  style, 
And  help'd  the  difficulty  to  explain. 

But  now  perlia^s,  the  gratluate’s  sleeve  as¬ 
sum’d. 

The  greater  number  of  my  friends  are  gone, 
And  faces  strange  may  occupy  the  rooms 
Where  I  was  welcom’d  to  tire  social  fire. 
Therefore,  imaginary  good,  farewell, 

The  pleasing  picture 's  vanish’d  as  a  dream. 

^pril  9.  H. 


ON  ALBUMS. 

A  WALL,  a  screen,  or  such  like  thing, 
Was  once  the  vehicle  of  wit. 

And  he  who  wish’d  the  praise  to  sing 
Of  wisdom,  •w'orth,  or  beauty,  writ 
His  notions  in  sudh  place,  to  prove 
Himself  and  folly  hand  and  glove. 

'The  pile  by  virtue  consecrate., 

W’as  oft  inscrib’d  by  Friendship’s  hand— 
The  “  long,  last  home  ”  of  good  or  .great, 

A  votive  verse  would  oft  demand. 

And  love  bedeck  the  shrine  of  worth. 

With  musiogs  which  the  scene  call’d  forth. 

The  sick  that  visited  the  courts 
Of  yEsculapius  oft  would  scrawl 
Ill-manneredly,  I’m  out  of  sorts,” 

And  such  like  strains  upon  the  wall, 
While  others  in  a  merrier  mood. 

Would  tell  what  pills  had  done  them  good. 
Hippocrates,  n  quack  of  note. 

Transcrib’d  the  scraps  these  walls  dis- 
play’d, 

And  backing  ill  with  antidote, 

Compil’d  a  clever  .work,  ’tis  said, 
Prescribing  for  the  cure  of  these  ills, 

Coldtf  .cough,  small-pox,  sore-throat)  and 
measles. 

And  those  who  dance  in  modem  day 
Attendance  on  the  proud  Excise, 

Write  to  beguile  the  hour.s  away, 

The  history  of  their  miseries, 

But  worse  than  th’  other  invalids. 

Fate  any  hint  towards  cure  ‘forbids  ! 

Hence  In  those  days  when  books  were  not^ 
Nor  “  medleys,”  “  olios,”  magaiines,;” 
And  authors,  If  they  wish’d  to  blot 

A  sheet  or  two,  had  scarce  the  means,— 
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Tho’  time  its  fashion  much  has  twisted. 

The  Album  (book  of  booksl  !  existed. 
Nov.^1,1823.  ^D.A.Biuton. 

A  FRAGMENT. 

J^EJMOV’D  from  each  dread  glance  of  hu¬ 
man  eye. 

Sick  of  the  world,  and  now  retir’d  to  die ; 

Old  Aeon,  mourning  for  a  virtuous  wife. 
Spent  the  last  remnant  of  a  blameless  lif^  ; 
He  had  a  daughter,  beauteous,  fair,  and 
young,  [gels  sjuung ; 

Form’d  in  the  self-same  mould  whence  an* 
Her  matin  song  enslirin’d  in  morning  dew. 
Rose  to  her  Maker’s  feet,  and  favour  drew  ; 
The  strain  was  short,  yet  'twas  divinely  wild, 
’Twas  Natiue’s  voice  uprais’d  by  Duty’* 
child  ; 

’Twas  of  her  father,  who  full  oft  survey’d 
Each  countless  grace  of  this  his  much-luv’d 
maid. 

Did  envious  sprites  oppress  an  anguish’d 
brain. 

Her’  s  was  the  task  to  chase  them  back  again. 
To  fold  the  tremibler  in  affection’s  arms. 

And  join  him  smiling  at  his  past  alarms. 
When  all  endearments  seem’d  from  Aeon 
gone,  ^ 

And  scarce  a  joy  was  left  to  rest  upon, 

Then  as  an  evening  star  his  Anna  toso 
To  gild  the  scene  and  cheer  its  parting  clo^, 
Pluck  the  rude  thorn  a  parent’s  bosom  pain’d. 
And  soft  seductions  use  while  one  remain’d. 
To  her  each  due  repast  its  sweetness  ow’d. 
For  ever  varied,  yet  as  surely  lov’d ; 

For  .her  the  grass-grown  road  its  carpet 
spread,  ^  [led ; 

While  Age  pass’d  on  by  gay  Contentment 
And  when  by  little  toil  each  wearied  limb 
Had  rest  requir'd, andlwinkling  eyes  grew  dim. 
Then  would  this  , sylph  her  sire’s  lone  couch 
prepare. 

Steal  a  fond  kiss,  and  ward  off  every  care. 
JtJereford,  J.  E. 

TO  THE  MOON. 

From  live  Latin  of  Sir  Hilliam  Jones. 

O  SHINING  Mistress  of  the  starry  dome, 
Thy  chariot’s  rapid  flight  repress, 

I  wend  toward  beauteous  Chloe’s  home, 

I  go  to  taste  the  balm  of  Chloe’s  kiss. 

Not  with  a  daring  robber’s  wily  gaze, 

I  hie  me  thro’  the  trackless  wood. 

Nor  hasten  by  tby  twinkling  rays 

'1  o  grasp  the  angry  spear  in  vengeful  mood. 

W'hen  once  the  stricken  swain  on  potent  love 
Is  softened  by  thy  torch  so  bland. 

No  more  do  angry  passions  move. 

The  steel  falls  forceless  from  liis  unnerv’d 
hand. 

Nor  do  I  with  a  rude  audacious  brow 
Haste  to  enjoy  forbidden  charms. 

For  Chloe,  listening  to  my  vow, 

Sliall  run  to  clasp  me  in  her  round  white 
wms.  S.  C. 

HlStO- 
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HISTORICAL  CHRONICLE 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 


SPAIN. 

The  following  advices  from  Madrid  have 
been  received  by  way  of  Bayonne  : — The 
prisons,  which  are  full  in  consequence  of  the 
Levay  are  surrounded  the  whole  day  long  by 
an  immense  number  of  persons,  who  are  re¬ 
lations  or  friends  to  those  confined.  An 
almost  impenetrable  veil  is  cast  over  the 
affairs  of  Portugal :  all  letters  from  that 
country  which  mention  politics  are  inter¬ 
cepted  without  distinction.  The  Apostolic 
Junta,  notwithstanding  the  check  it  has 
lately  received,  exerts  itself  more  than  ever. 
'File  King  has  just  re-established  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Superintendence  of  the  Dep6ts  (Positos) 
or  Public  Granaries,  on  the  same  footing  as 
previous  to  1820.  His  Majesty  has  made 
numerous  promotions  in  the  floyal  Guards. 
The  proeession  of  Corpus  ChristI  has  been 
celebrated  with  extraordinary  pomp.  Per¬ 
sons  have  inscribed  their  names,  doubtless 
for  form  sake,  in  the  Corps  which  are  to  go 
upon  the  conquest  of  the  Colonies.  A  cir¬ 
cular  of  the  Minister  of  War  to  the  Captain 
Gemeral  recites  the  convention  with  the 
French  Government,  by  which  Special  Tri¬ 
bunals  shall  be  charged  with  the  trial  of 
persons  who  disturb  by  force  of  arms,  and 
especially  those  who  attack  Frenchmen  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Army.  2dly,  Those  who 
carry  prohibited  weapons. 

GREFCE. 

Advices  from  Zante  to  the  IQth  of  May 
represent  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks  as  going 
on  successfully.  The  Greek  Government, 
it  is  said,  addressed  a  Manifesto  on  the  4  th 
of  May  to  the  inhabitants,  convoking  the 
primary  Assemblies  for  the  choice  of  Elec¬ 
tors  to  name  Deputies  to  the  Congress 
which  was  to  meet  on  the  1st  of  June. 
Nauplia  and  Tripolizza  are  occupied  by  the 
Greeks;  the  Government  of  Elis  is  entrust¬ 
ed  to  the  Eparehs  Sismis,  Gastone,  and 
Calamegdarsis.  Telegraphs  by  day,  and 
signal  fires  by  night,  are  established  all 
along  the  coast  of  the  Egean  sea ;  and  by 
means  of  these  the  Greeks  were  enabled  on 
Easter  Eve  to  surprise  and  destroy  a  squa¬ 
dron  of  i  8  Turkish  transports. 

A  private  letter  from  Greece  states  that 
the  Turks  had  effected  a  landing  in  Candia 
and  Negropont,  but  that  at  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  place  they  were  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter.  The  force  of  Ulysses  at  Negro¬ 
pont  was  considerable,  and  it  was  fully  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  utmost  extent  of  the  evil  of 
the  arrival  0f  Turkish  troops,  would  be  to 
prolong  the  resistance  of  the  fortress  nf  Ne¬ 
gropont.  No  details  are  given  of  the  affair 


in  Candia.  According  to  this  letter,  tt«- 
Turks  have  almndoned  all  idea  of  invading 
the  Morea  this  summer. 

AFRICA. 

Accounts  have  been  received  from  Alex¬ 
andria  of  an  insurrection  having  broken  out 
in  the  Upper  Provinces  of  Egypt.  The  re¬ 
bellion  had  been  produced  by  the  exertions 
of  a  Sheik,  who  pretended  to  prophesy,  and 
bad  gained  many  followers.  The  Pacha  had 
in  consequence  delayed  his  departure  for  tlie 
Morea.  By  the  latest  accounts  from  Cairo, 
it  is  stated  that  the  plague  was  raging  dread¬ 
fully,  and  it  was  calculate.-l  350  persons  died 
daily. 

A  dreadful  conflagration  took  place  at 
Cairo  on  the  29th  of  March.  It  first 
broke  out  In  the  palace  of  Mehmet  Ali, 
blew  up  a  great  part  of  the  magazines  of 
ammunition  and  provisions,  and  cost  the 
lives,  as  is  said,  of  near  4000  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  Letters  from  Alexandria  of  the 
31  st  of  March,  which  give  an  account  of  it, 
add: — “The  Pacha’s  troops  which  are  to 
take  part  in  the  expedition  to  the  Morea 
were  fortunately  prevented  hy  the  plague, 
which  has  broken  out  in  the  city,  from  occu¬ 
pying  their  quarters,  which  are  near  the 
powder  magazine,  otherwise  they  would  all 
have  fallen  victims  to  this  disaster.  One 
large  powder  magazine  has,  however,  es¬ 
caped  destruction.”  But  dismay  and  confu¬ 
sion  still  reigned  in  Cairo  on  the  31st,  and 
a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  had  fled. 
The  Pacha  was  trying  all  means  to  procure 
money,  and  had  just  sold  30,000  hales  of 
Mako  cotton  to  the  English. 

The  Gazette  of  June  22  contains  long 
details  of  the  calamity  of  Sir  C.  M’Carthy’s 
expedition  against  the  Ashantees.  That 
unfortunate  officer  appears  to  have  sunk 
under  a  concurrence  of  misfortimes,  such  as 
no  valour  or  skill  could  have  successfully 
resisted.  Deserted  by  his  native  allies,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  aid  of  the  British  rer 
serve  by  the  unaccountable  delay,  for  four 
days,  of  the  messenger  who  bore  his  orders 
to  Major  Chisholm  to  bring  it  up.  The 
day  preceding  the  action  was  one  of  inces¬ 
sant  rain,  and  Sir  Charles’s  army  wae  ex¬ 
posed  uncovered  in  that  dreadful  climate 
during  the  night  that  followed  ;  a  circum-f^'R 
stance  which  still  farther  enfeebled  the  sol-  ~ 
diers,  already  much  reduced  by  several  dayi  u 
marching  through  underwood,  ravine.^  and  ’ 
morasses.  Even  in  the  actipu  misfortune 
seemed  to  persecute  him,  for  after  the  Bri¬ 
tish  hod  been  engaged  two  hours  with  ten 
times  their  number,  the  Asliantees  received 
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a  reinforcement  of  5000  men ;  and  Sir 
Charles  then  discovered^  for  the  first  timcy 
that  his  troops  had  received  but  half  the 
proper  allowance  of  ammunition,  w-hich  was 
exhausted  before  the  savages  were  able  to 
make  the  slightest  impression.  Nothing 
further  is  communicated  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  late  Governor,  who  is  merely  reported 
missing. 

Return  nf  Killed,  JVounded,  and  Missing, 
action  icith  the  yishantees,  on  the  ‘2.\st 
January,  in  the  IVcst  IVassaw  Country, 
failed.  —  Captain  Heddle,  Royal  Cape 
Coast  Militia. 

IVounded.—Capt.  Ricketts,  slightly ;  tn- 
signErskine,  slightly.— Men,  total,  90. 

Missing,  supposed  to  have  heeii  killed. — Sir 
C.  M‘ Car  thy,  Commander  of  the  Forces  ; 
Ensign  Wetherell;  Dr.  Beresford  Tedlie, 
surgeon;  T.  S.  Buckle,  esq.  Colonial  Engi¬ 
neer  ;  Capt.  Jones,  Capt.  Raydon,  Capt. 
Robertson;  Mr.  Brandon,  ordnance  store¬ 
keeper. 

AMERICA,  &c. 

New  York,  May  15. — ^The  ^Etna,  steam 
passage-boat,  between  this  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  on  the  route  to  and  from  Philadelphia, 
burst  her  boiler,  when  within  five  miles  of 
this  city,  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  pas¬ 
sengers  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  eight  bo¬ 
dies  are  found ;  four  are  daughters  of  Job 
Forman,  a  merchant  of  this  place ;  ten  are 
now  at  the  hospital,  some  of  whom  are  in  a 
very  dangerous  state;  four  jumped  over¬ 
board,  one  of  whom  was  saved. 

For  some  time  past  the  inhabitants  of 
Cuba  have  evinced  a  very  hostile  disposi¬ 
tion  towards  the  English  traders  on  that 
coast.  The  following  particulars  of  a  bar¬ 
barous  murder  committed  upon  the  Captain 
and  crew  of  a  British  vessel  are  given  by 
Capt.  Henderson,  of  his  Majesty’s  schooner 
Union,  which  vessel,  in  company  with  the 


Lion,  was  cruising  for  the  protection  of 
trade  in  that  quarter.  'J’he  Eruieavour  sailed 
from  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica,  to  fish  for 
turtle  among  the  Keys,  and  was  fallen  in 
with  by  a  felucca-rigged  vessel  which  sent 
a  boat  on  board.  1 1  ajipeared  that  a  dog  on 
board  the  Kndear'our  attempted  to  bite  the 
first  of  the  pirates  who  came  on  the  deck, 
and  that  the  fellow  immediately  killed  the 
dog;  James  Whittaker,  the  Captain  of  the 
Endeavour,  remonstrated  with  him  for  hav¬ 
ing  killed  his  dog;  the  other  said,  “  I  will 
serve  you  the  same,”  and  instantly  stabbed 
him  three  times  in  the  breast,  and  threw 
him  overboard ;  Whittaker  beginning  to 
swim,  he  levelled  his  musket  and  shot  him 
in  the  shoulder;  finding  that  he  still  conti¬ 
nued  to  swim,  he  got  in  the  boat  and  pulled 
after  him,  hauled  his  head  upon  the  gunnel 
of  the  boat,  and  cut  his  throat,  when  he 
immediately  sunk.  He  then  returned  on 
board  the  Endeavour,  and  with  the  other 
pirates  killed  all  the  crew  except  David 
Smith,  who  jumped  overboard  and  succeed¬ 
ed  in  getting  on  shore. 

A  person  who  calls  himself  Louis  the 
XVIIth  of  France,  has  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  Washington.  The  time  of  his  birth 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  Dauphin’s, 
and  his  features  are  said  closely  to  resemble 
those  of  the  Bourbon  family.  He  tells  a 
plausible  tale,  and  shows  certain  marks  on 
his  head,  which  he  says  his  sister  the  Du¬ 
chess  of  Angouleme  will  at  once  recognise. 
He  states  he  wae  carried  off  from  the  Tem¬ 
ple  in  great  secresy,  brought  up  among  th« 
Alps,  and  afterwards  sent  to  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  a  car¬ 
penter,  and  where  he  resided  till  he  came  to 
this  country.  He  has  prevailed  on  a  gen¬ 
tleman  at  Washington  to  have  the  events 
of  his  life  communicated  to  the  Duchess  of 
Angouleme. 


DOMESTIC  OCCUllRENCES. 


IRELAND. 

The  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Dublin,  dated  the  17th  June.-— It  is 
Impossible  to  communicate  any  intelligence 
more  afflictipg  or  more  alarming,  than  that 
a  o'reat  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  thickly 
populous  country  is  threatened  with  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  actual  starvation;  yet  1  fear  that 
this  is  the  true  state  of  the  fact.  In  the 
county  of  Carlow  and  the  neighbourhood  pro- 
visiom  have  become  scarce  and  dear ;  in  Car- 
low  alone  it  is  calculated  that  thousands  are 
in  a  state  of  actual  starvation.  The  people 
are  not  l>etter  off  in  parts  of  the  counties  of 
Cork  and  Limerick,  In  Galway  matters  are, 
if  possible,  still  worse  j  the  poor  are  in  a 
more  wretched  condition  than  can  w'cll  be 
imagined;  memorials  have  l>een  already  for¬ 
warded  to  Government  from  Cunnemara, 
simply  stating  that  the  people  are  in  a  state 


of  starvation,  and  that  if  relief  be  not  afford¬ 
ed  they  must  perish  for  want  of  food.  Cun¬ 
nemara  is  the  property  of  Richard  Martin, 
esq.  M.  P. 

INTELLIGENCE  FROM  VARIOUS 
PARTS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

The  following  short  notice  of  one  of  the 
Peerages  of  Scotland,  which  are  now  re¬ 
stored,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our 
readers,  to  whom  the  name  of  Marr  must 
be  familiar. — On  the  title  of  Marr,  Lord 
Hailes  remarks,  that  it  is  one  of  the  Earl¬ 
doms  whose  origin  is  lost  in  its  antiquity.  It 
existed  before  the  era  of  genuine  history, 
and  came  by  female  descent  to  the  Erskines 
in  1435,  who,  after  being  kept  out  of  it  for 
130  years,  had  it  restored  to  them  by  Queen 
Mary  in  1565,  in  the  person  of  the  sixth 
Earl.  John,  the  1  Uh  Earl,  was  sincerely 
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disposed  towards  the  Hanoverian  succession, 
but  being  conunanded  to  deliver  up  liis  of¬ 
fices,  he  concluded  that  his  ruin  was  deter- 
niined  on,  and  joined  the  Pretender,  pro¬ 
claiming  him  at  Braemar,  September  6', 
1715.  On  Nov.  13th  following  he  was  de¬ 
feated  at  Sheriffmuir,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyl, 
and  at  last  escaped  to  France  in  February 
1716',  being  attainted,  and  his  estate  of 
17001.  per  annum  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
His  applications  for  pardon  wei’e  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  and  lie  died  in  exile  in  1732,  having 
amused  himself  with  drawing  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  Edinburgh  and  the  good  of 
his  native  country.  Ills  only  son  served  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  died  in  176’6‘, 
when  the  representation  of  the  family,  and 
the  estates,  which  they  had  repurchased, 
devolved  on  a  nephew  of  the  last  Earl,  who 
had  also  married  his  only  daughter,  and 
whose  son  John  .Francis,  now  in  the  84th 
year  of  his  age,  is  the  present  restored  peer, 
and  would,  but  for  the  attainder,  have  been 
the  lath  Earl  of  the  name  and  family  of 
Erskine. 

Mr.  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  has  address¬ 
ed  a  letter  of  considerable  length  to  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  in  reply  to  some  obser¬ 
vations  lately  made  by  his  Lordship  in  the 
House  of  Peers. — “  You  express  an  opi¬ 
nion,”  says  Mr.  Owen,  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  plans  which  I  recommend  for  the 
gradual  improvement  of  society  are  such, 
that  if  they  were  carried  into  practice,  none 
of  the  present  governments  of  the  world 
could  remain  as  they  now  are.  My  Lord,  I 
fully  admit  this  conclusion,  and  it  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  I  have  thus  far  persevered 
in  bringing  before  the  Legislature  and  the 
public,  from  time  to  time,  those  measures 
which  I  have  advocated,  and  wliich,  ere 
long,  cannot  fail  to  be  generally  adojited.” — - 
Mr.  Owen  then  proceeds  to  maintain  that 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  various 
sciences  connected  with  political  economy 
and  general  knowledge,  renders  it  necessary 
that  the  present  state  of  things  should  be 
superseded  by  an  improved  system  of  go¬ 
vernment,  under  which  the  human  character 
may  be  formed  to  virtue,  intelligence,  and 
happiness.”  fie  states  that  some  years  ago 
Lord  Lauderdale  approved  of  his  plans,  but 
added: — “  I  see  most  distinctly  the  inde¬ 
pendence  and  happiness  which  you  have  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  working  classes,  but  what  is 
to  become  of  us  ?  meaning  the  aristocracy 
of  this  and  other  countries.” — Mr.  Owen 
repeats  his  conviction  that  a  great  change  is 
inevitable;  and  in  conclusion  states,  that  if 
Government  should  decline  adopting  his 
plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Irish  pea¬ 
santry,  he  intends  to  submit  it  to  the  ]>ubhc. 

By  the  General  Turnpike  Road  Act  of  the 
.3d  of  the  present  King,  chap.  12fi,  the  sur¬ 
veyor  of  every  turnpike  road,  and  such  per- 
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son  as  he  shall  appoint,  are  directed  to 
prevent/  all  encroachments  and  nuisances, 
and  also  to  remove  and  prevent  all  annoyances 
in  every  part  of  every  turnpike-road,  by  filth, 
dimg,^  ashes,  rubbish,  or  any  other  matter 
or  thing  whatsoever,  being  laid  or  thrown 
upon  any  turnpike-road,  or  upon  any  ojien, 
common,  or  waste  land,  within  80  feet  of  the 
centre  thereof;  and  to  dispose  of  the  same 
for  the  benefit  of  such  road,  in  case  the 
owner  thereof  shall  neglect  to  remove  the 
same  within  12  hours  after  notice  in  writing, 
signed  by  any  two  trustees  or  the  surveyor  of 
such  road,  given  to  such  owner  for  that 
])urpose ;  or  in  case  the  owner  is  not  known, 
then  after  a  like  notice  affixed  for  three  days 
on  the  nearest  turnpike-gate  :  and  if  after 
the  removal  of  any  of  the  said  annoyances, 
any  person  shall  again  offend  in  the  like 
kind,  every  such  person  shall  for  every  such 
offence  forfeit  and  pay  any  sum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  51. 


LONDON  AND  ITS  VICINITY. 

On  Wednesday  June  9,  a  Meeting  was 
heM  at  the  London  Tavern,  to  take  into 
consideration  a  Plan  for  making  a  Ship  Canal 
between  the  Bristol  and  the  British  Chan¬ 
nels,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangerous  naviga¬ 
tion  round  the  Land’s-End,  especially  in 
winter.  Sir  T.  Lethbridge  took  the  chair 
of  the  meeting,  and  spoke  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  plan.  Mr.  Pollock  said,  that  in  going 
round  the  Land’s-End,  in  the  last  three 
years,  there  liad  been  a  loss  of  property  to 
about  ^00,000/. — Sir  T.  Lethbridge  said, 
the  loss  of  lives  was  estimated  at  200  per 
annum. — A  string  of  resolutions,  expressive 
of  the  adrantages  of  such  a  canal,  and  others 
for  entering  on  the  undertaking,  were  all 
agreed  to  unanimously,  and  the  meeting 
dispersed. 

The  King  and  Queen  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands  have  visited  this  country,  with  their 
suite.  Having  been  introduced  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Ministry,  and  attended  the  principal 
places  of  public  resort,  they  have  attracted 
considerable  attention.  His  Sandwich  Majesty 
is  of  very  gentlemanly  appearance,  and  but 
for  the  darkness  of  his  complexion,  which  is 
of  very  deep  copper  colour,  might  pass  for 
an  Englishman,  having  in  every  respect 
correctly  adopted  our  costume.  The  Queen 
is  not  60  tall  nor  of  so  robust  an  appearance 
as  has  been  represented.  Her  Majesty  is 
certainly  a  fine  full-grown  lady,  but  very  litr 
tie  above  the  middle  stature ;  sbe  is  remark¬ 
ably  well  made,  possesses  an  open  and 
very  agreeable  countenance,  not  devoid  even 
of  sweetness  or  sensibility,  with  good  eyes 
and  teeth,  and  is  by  no  means  deficient  in 
gracefulness  of  manner  or  elegance  of  de¬ 
meanour.  Already,  with  the  excejftion  of 
her  head-dress,  which  is  very  plain,  has  she, 
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like  her  husband,  conformed  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  to  the  English  mode  of  dress.  The 
Royal  suite  are  eight  in  number,  composed 
of  the  Governor,  liis  -wife,  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  Steward,  and 
two  menial  servants.  On  their  way  to  this 
country  they  touched  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
during  their  stay  their  Majesties  were  nre- 
sented  to  the  Emperor  of  Brazil.  They 
liave  evinced  much  satisfaction  at  the  warm 
reception  they  have  experienced  in  this 
country. 

Jtine  12.  In  tlfe  Court  of  King’s  Bench, 
John  Hunt,  convicted  of  publishing  the 
Vision  of  Judgment,  was  brought  up  for 
judgment. — The  defendant  put  in  an  affi¬ 
davit,  in  which  he  stated  he  was  preparing  a 
new  edition ;  but  Mr.  Justice  Ikyley,  in 
passing  sentence,  suggested  to  the  defen¬ 
dant,  that  there  might  be  other  passages 
equally  objectionable,  and  therefore  he  must 
publish  it  at  his  peril.  The  judgment  of 
the  Court  was,  that  he  should  pay  a  fine  of 
100/.  and  find  sureties,  himself  in  1000/. 
and  two  sureties  in  500/.  each. 

,  June  18.  A  most  interesting  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Freemasons’  Tavern,  for 
considering  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  mo¬ 
nument  to  the  late  James  Watt,  as  a  **  tri¬ 
bute  of  national  gratitude  to  him  who,  by 
his  genius  and  science,  has  multiplied  the 
resources  of  his  country,  and  improved  the 
condition  of  all  mankind.”  The  Earl  of 
Liverpool  presided,  and  the  meeting  was  at¬ 
tended  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Mr.  Bolton, 
Mr.  Huskisson,  Sir  James  Macintosh,  Mr. 
Brougham,  Mr.  Littleton,  Mr.  Peel,  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  many  other  persons 


distinguished  for  rank  and  science.  The 
King  subscribed  five  hundred  pounds  to¬ 
wards  the  proposed  monument.  Mr.  Bol¬ 
ton  put  down  his  name  for  900/. ;  the  Earl 
of  Liverpool  100/.;  and  several  others,  the 
same  sum.  Nearly  two  thousand  pounds 
were  subscribed  in  the  room.  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  described  the  scientific  eminence  of 
Mr.  Watt;  Mr.  Bolton  explained  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  his  inventions  to  manufacturing 
operations.  Mr.  Huskisson  pointed  out  the 
power  which  his  invention  gave  to  mankind 
over  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  the  most  un¬ 
manageable  subjects  of  human  labour;  Bir 
James  Macintosh  descanted  on  the  happy 
association  formed  between  science  and  uti¬ 
lity,  between  tlie  progress  of  invention  and 
the  improvement  of  life,  between  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  arts  and  the  happiness  of  man¬ 
kind.  Mr.  Brougham  drew  the  character  of 
Mr.  Watt’s  mind,  and  represented  tlie 
amiable  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the 
sensitive  love  of  justice  which  always  distin¬ 
guished  him.  Mr,  Peel  presented  himself, 
as  owing  all  he  possessed— the  rise  of  his 
family,  the  affluence  to  which  they  had  at¬ 
tained,  and  the  statiem  he  now  occupied  in 
society,  to  the  invention  of  Mr.  Watt.  Mf. 
Wilberforce  gloried  in  contemplating  the 
happy  influence  of  science  and  the  arts  in 
raising  man  abo^e  the  furious  passions  wlileh 
agitate  the  breast  aird  convulse  society,  add 
in  training  them  to  live  in  a  h?gl»fef  an^ 
purer  atmosphere.  He,  not  inaptly,  pointed 
to  the  union  of  men  of  opposite  poHticai 
parties  in  the  object  of  the  present  meetitfg'> 
as  illustrative  of  this  happy  tendency 
science. 


PROMOTIONS  AND  PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette  Promotions. 
Coloniq-l-office,  June  24.  Maj.-gen.  Chas. 
Turner,  C.  B.  to  be  Captain  General  and 
Governor  in  Chief  of  the  Colony  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  its  dependencies,  in  Africa. 

TVar-officCy  June  25.  Unattached,  Maj. 
Edw.  Keene,  to  be  Lieut.-col.  of  Infantry. 

7th  reg.  of  Light  Dragoons,  Captain  W. 
Shirley  to  be  Major,  vice  Keane,  prom. — 
Major  E.  Keane,  from  7th  Lt.  Drag,  to  be 
Lieut.-col.  of  Infantry,  vice  Lieut.-gen. 
Stovjn,  ret. — Lieut.  S.  Scott,  on  half-pay 
66th  Foot  (Barrack-Master  at  St.  Vincent’s) , 
to  have  the  local  rank  of  Captain  in  that 
Island. 

Junje  26.  The  60th  reg.  of  Foot  to  he 
called  The  Duke  of  York’s  Own  Rifle 
Corps  and  Light  Infantry.” 

Wfxxlehally  June  80.  Wm.  John  Law,  esq. 
Barrister -at-Law,  to  be  additional  Commis- 
»loner  for  relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 
ilev,  Henry  Law,  son  of  the  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells,  to  be  Archdeacon  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  in  the  Diocese  of  Chester. 


Rev,  T.  H.  Biggs,  Dormington  V.  with  B*r- 
testree  Chap,  annexed,  co.  Hereford. 

Rev.  Edw.  Gwyn  Blyth,  Burnham  Deepdale 
R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  H.  Law,  West  Camell  R.  Somerset. 

Rev.  Geo.  Macfarlan,  Oainford  V.  Durlmnh 

Rev.  R. Moore,  Cley  next  the  SeaR.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  James  Dewhurst  Spriggs,  Brockley  R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev.  H.  Stebbing,  llketshall,  St.  Laurence, 
Pern.  Cur.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  Henry  Taylor,  Stoke  near  Grantham 
V.  Lincolnshire. 

Rev.  Thomas  Henry  White,  Priest  Vicar  of 
the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Lichfield. 

Civil  Promotions. 

Hon.  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  A.  Hope,  M.P.  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. — John  Fane, 
esq.  M.P.  for  Oxford  County,  and  PhiJ^ 
lip  Gell,  esq.  of  Hopton  Hall,  co.  Derby, 
admitted  at  Oxford  to  the  Honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  D.C.L, 

Rev.  Charles  Henry  Collyns,  B.D.  of 
College,  and  Head  Master  of  Exeter 
School,  admitted  D.D. 

Mr. 
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Bil  i  lit  Marriages. 


Mr.  Jaine*  Adcock,  B.A.  Second  Master  of 
Horncastle  ScLool. 

Rer.  Albert  Jones,  Second  Master  of  Ca- 
tliedral  School  of  Hereford. 

Rev.  T.  Rogers,  Head  Master  of  Walsall 
Free  School. 


Rev.  Jonathan  Wilkinson,  Head  Master  of 
Haldeuham  Grammar  School,  Herts. 

New  Member. 

Marlborough. — J.  T.  Brudenell,  commonly 
called  Lord  Brudenell. 


BIRTHS. 


Maij  86.  In  the  Regent’s  Quadrant, 
Madame  Caradori  Allan,  of  a  son. — 26’.  The 
wife  of  T.  Farmer,  esq,  Kennington  Com¬ 
mon,  a  dau. — 31.  In  Upper  Harley-street, 
the  wife  of  C,  M.  Williams,  esq.  a  daughter. 

t/une  1.  In  Grosvenor-street,  Lady  Har¬ 
riet  Clive,  a  son. — 5.  AtCheshunt,  the  wife 
of  T.  Todd  Walton,  esq.  of  Foreign  Post- 
office,  a  son. — 9.  At  Wootton  Bassett,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hyde  Ripley,  of  a  son. 
— 18.  In  Lower  Grosvenor-street,  Lady 
Louisa  Lascelles,  a  sou.— IS.  The  wife  of 


Dr.  Russell,  of  the  Charter-house,  a  son,— 
At  Nuneham,  the  wfe  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Haggitt,  a  son. — 20.  In  Charterhouse-sq. 
the  wife  of  Mr.  Bell,  of  Bow  Church-yard, 
Solicitor,  of  a  seventh  son  and  a  dau. — 22. 
At  Chertsey,  the  wife  of  Captain  James  A. 
Murray,  R.N.  a  dau. — 23.  At  her  house,  in 
Jermyn-street,  the  lady  of  Sir  Frederick 
Baker,  a  dan. — 2.9.  The  wife  of  Isaac  Po- 
cock,  esq.  Maidenhead  Bridge,  a  dau. — 30. 
The  wife  of  Rev.  Robert  Crosby,  of  the  Re¬ 
fuge  for  the  Destitute,  a  son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Lately.  At  St.  George’s,  Bloomsbury, 
Rev.  John  Bayly,  Vicar  of  St.  Merin,  and 
Rector  of  ChilthorneDomore,  to  Mary,  dau. 
of  T.  Valentine  Cooke,  esq.  of  Hertford- 
»t.  May-fair.- - At  Rickling,  Rev.  Fran¬ 

cis  Horsley,  Rector  of  Matching,  Essex,  to 
Aamer  Jane,  daughter  of  J.  P.  J udd,  esq.  of 

Mace’s  Place,  London. - Rev.  Thomas 

Barber,  Rector  of  Houghton  Conquest,  to 
Frances,  dau.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Moore,  Thurleigh, 
Beds.— —At  Dublin,  by  his  father  (the 
iLord  Bishop  of  Cloyne),  the  Rev.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Warburton,  to  Alicia,  dau.  of  late  T. 
B.  Isaac,  esq.  of  Holywood  House,  co.  Down. 
— -Rev.  Rich.  Pennell,  of  Lyme,  to  Rebecca- 
Maria  Hammett,  relict  of  R.  Hammett,  esq. 
and  dau.  of  late  C.  Bowles,  esq.  of  East 
Sheen.' - Rev.  W.  Howter,  B.A.  of  Cam¬ 

bridge,  to  Frances,  dau.  of  Jos.  Taylor,  esq. 

of  Yarmouth. - Rev.  G.  Jeckell,  B.A.  of 

Redgrave,  Norfolk,  to  Mary- Anne,  dau.  of 
Mr.  Balduck,  of  Coningten,  co,.  Cambridge. 
— —Rev.  Stephen  Thackwell,  Rector  of 
Birtsmorton,  to  Miss  S.  Clarke,  of  Berrow, 

CO.  Worcester. - Rev.  John  Phear,  Rector 

of  Earl  Stonham,  to  Catharine-Wreford, 
dau.  of  S.  Budd,  esq.  of  North  Tawton, 

Devon. - Rev.  John  Lloyd,  of  Cardigan, 

to  Miss  Mathias. 

J  Mays.  James-Lenox-Wm.  Napier,  esq. 
of  Lough  crew,  co.  Meath,  to  Selina,  dau.  of 
Sir  Gray  Skipwith,  hart,  of  Alveston,  co. 
Warwick. - At  St.  Margaret’s  Westmin¬ 

ster,  Maj.-gen.  Smith,  to  Amelia,  widow 

of  John  Leopard,  esq. - 4.  Joseph  Lamb, 

esq.  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  to  Amelia- 
Mary^  dau.  of  Joseph  Michael,  of  Stamford, 

esq.— - At  Gosport,  Rev.  Rich.  Bingham, 

jun.  to  Frances-Campbell,  dau.  of  the  late  J. 
Bai:ton,  esq.  of  Mount  Pleasant,  Jamaica, 
-vrr— 6.  At  St.  Marylebone,  Captain  Francis 
J.  Davies,  Grenadier  Guariis,  to  Anna,  dau. 


of  Lieut. -gen.  Dunlop,  M.  P. - Rev.  Sir 

T.  Miller,  hart,  to  Martha,  dau.  of  Rev.  J. 

Holmes,  of  Bungay. - 6'.  At  Liverpool,  T. 

Parker,  esq.  of  Browsholme,  co.  York,  and 
of  Alkincoats,  co.  Lancaster,  to  Mary,  dau. 

of  Wm.  Molyneaux,  esq.  of  Liverpool. - — 

John  Sturges,  esq.  to  Harriet,  dau.  of  late 
J.  Whittaker,  esq.  of  Doncaster. - At  Li¬ 

verpool,  Richard  Staniland,  esq.  to  the  eldest 
dau.  of  late  E.  Tennant,  esq.  Bolton  Castle, 
Yorkshire. — r-10.  At  Hampstead,  C.  Hol- 
ford,  esq.  to  Mary- Anne,  dau.  of  E.  Toller, 

esq. - At  Marylebone  Church,  Philip 

Saltmarshe,  of  Saltraarsh,  co.  York,  esq.  to 
Harriet,  dau.  of  Robert  Denison,  esq.  of 

Kilnwick  Percy,  in  the  same  county. - 1 1 . 

AtTottenham,  Mr.  HenryKing,  ofFalcon-sq, 
to  Sarah,  youngest  dau.  of  John  Chaplin, 

esq.  of  Tottenham. - Rev.  H.  H.  Millman, 

Professor  pf  Poetry  at  Oxford,  and  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Reading,  to  Mary- Anne,  dau.  of 
Lieut. -gen.  Cockell,  of  Saudleford-lodge, 

Berkshire. - At  St.  Margaret’s,  Westmin- 

minster,  Rev.  Alex.  Fownes  Luttrell,  Rector 
of  East  Quintockshead,  Somerset,  to  Jane, 

dau.  of  W.  Leader,  esq.  M.P. - At  Blackr 

burn,  James  Hozier,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Wm'. 
Hozier,  esq.  of  Newland  and  Barrowfield,  to 
Catherine-Margaret,  dau.  of  Wm.  Feildpn, 

esq.  of  Feriniscowles. - 12.  C.  W.  Tabor, 

esq.  of  Balham-hill,  to  Emma,  dau.  ofWm, 

Shadbolt,  esq.  of  Stockwell. - T.  Blake, 

esq.  of  Doctofs’-commons,  to  Maria-Emily, 
dau.  of  T.  Cubitt,  esq.  of  Honing  Hall, 

Norfolk. - At  St.  Mary’s,  Aldermanbury, 

Mr.  E.  J.  Newcomb,  to  Jane,  dau.  of  late 

Jas.  Newcomb,  esq.  Kidderminster. - 16. 

J.  G. Campbell,  esq. Lieut. 32  Foot,  yoxmgest 
son  of  late  Col,  J.  Campbell,  of  Shawfield, 
N.  B.  to  Ellen,  dau.  of  Sir  Fit'4willlam  Bar¬ 
rington,  bart.  of  Swainston,  Isle  of  Wight. 

- 17.  G.  Hutchinson,  esq.  of  Edstaston 

House, 


Marriages. 
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Mouse,  to  Charlotte,  dau.  of  late  J.  Knight, 

«sq.  of  Dodington,  near  Whitchurch. - 

1 3.  At  Hanwell,  E.  P.  Walker,  esq.  of 
Balby,  Doncaster,  to  Anna-Sophia,  dau.  of 
late  H.  Ibotson,  esq.  of  Wooburn,  Bucks. — 
At  Trull,  Somersetshire,  Rev.  David-Smith 
Stone,  only  son  of  Webb  Stone,  esq.  of 
Coineytrowe  House,  near  Taunton,  to  Isa- 
l)ella-Anne,  dau.  of  late  Captain  T.  Elpliin- 
stone,  R.N.  and  of  Belair  House,  co,  Devon. 
•——20.  Ambrose  Weston,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  to  Lydia,  dau.  of  J.  Watson,  esq.  of 

Hackney. - G.  Friend,  esq.  of  London,  to 

Anne,  dau.  of  R.  Tomlin,  esq.  of  North- 

down,  Isle  of  Thanet. - At  Lambeth,  G. 

Washington  Abbott,  esq.  of  Hay,  Brecon, 
to  Elizabeth-Caroline,  dau.  of  late  William 

Van,  esq.  of  the  Council-office.- - John 

Edward,  son  of  the  Rev.  John-Peploe  Mos¬ 
ley,  Rector  of  Rolleston,  StaflFordsliire,  to 
Caroline  Sophia,  dau.  of  J.  Paget,  esq.  of 

Newberry  House,  Somerset. - Rev.  Chas. 

Carr,  Rector  of  Headbourne  Worthy,  Hants, 
and  of  Burnby,  in  Yorkshire,  to  Miss  Allison 

of  Knowstrop-house,  near  Leeds. - 21  .At 

Mary-le-bone,  Rev.  Wm.  Robinson,  son  of 
Sir  J.  Anderson,  bart.  to  Hon.  Susannah- 
Sophia  Flower,  eldest  dau.  of  Vise.  Aslibrook. 

— - 22.  At  Brighton,  Rev.  J.  Wood,  of 

Newton  Hall,  Middlewich,  to  Mary,  dau.  of 
late  John  Nugent,  esq.  of  Clay-hill,  Epsom, 

and  niece  of  Right  Hon.  E.  Burke. - 24. 

At  Brighton,  Wm.  Carrington,  esq.  of  Col¬ 
chester,  youngest  son  of  R.  Carrington,  esq. 
Thames  Bank,  to  Anne,  dau.  of  S.  Pritchard, 

esq.  of  Norwood. - 2.5.  At  St.  Pancras, 

Joseph -Wainwright  Hodgetts,  esq.  of  Bur¬ 
ton-Crescent,  to  Sarah-lNIayo,  only  dau.  of 

S.  Parkes,  esq.  of  Mecklenburgh-squ. - 

G.  Beamen,  esq.  of  Dean-street,  Southwark, 
to  Mary-Anne,  dau.  of  Mr.  Offley,  of  Hen- 
rietta-str.  Covent-garden. - Henry  Rad¬ 

ford,  esq.  Solicitor,  to  Miss  Freer,  both  of 

Atherstone. - 26*.  At  Nuneaton,  George 

Platel,  esq.  of  Peterborough,  to  Catherine, 
dau.  of  G.  Greenway,  esq.  of  Attleborough 
Hall. - Chas.  Lutyens,  esq.  Deputy  Com¬ 

missary  General,  to  Miss  Fludyer,  of  Pang- 

bourn. - 27.  The  Rev.  John  Blanchard, 

of  Middleton  Rectory,  near  Beverley,  to 
Anne,  dau.  of  J.  Radford,  esq.  of  Smalley, 

co.  Derby. - 31.  James  Rhodes,  esq.  of 

Finchley,  to  Sophia,  dau.  of  Thos.  Lermitte, 
esq.  late  of  Colney  Hatch. 

June  1 .  At  Hemingford  Grey,  Hunts. 
Rob.  Ferriday,  esq.  of  the  Hay,  Salop,  to 
Sophia,  dau.  of  late  Rev.  John  Eastwick, 

of  Weekley,  Northamptonshire. - John 

Woollam,  esq.  of  Hampstead,  to  Mary- 
Anne,  dau.  of  D.  Burges,  esq.  of  Bellevue, 

Clifton. - Wm.  Harter,  esq.  of  Leaf-sq. 

Manchester,  to  Frances-Williamina,  dau.  of 
J.  Watkins,  esq.  of  Mayfield,  near  Bolton. 

- At  lierry  Pomroy,  Devon,  H.  Richard 

Roe,  esq.  of  Gnaton  House,  to  Anna-Maria, 

dau.  of  Christ.  Farwell,  esq.  of  Totness. - 

At  Clifton,  Oliver  William  Span,  esq.  Ben 
gal  Army,  to  Katherine-EIizabeth,  dau.  of 
Martin  Whish,  esq.  late  Chairman  of  the 


Board  of  Excise. - At  Marchington,  Wm. 

Worthington,  jun.  esq.  of  Burton-upon- 
Trent,  to  Marianne,  dau.  of  F.  Calvert,  esq. 

of  Houndhill. - At  Lambeth,  the  Rev. 

Edward  Allen,  of  Blackheath,  to  Anne,  only 
dau.  of  W.  Whitton,  esq.  of  Stockwell  Com¬ 
mon. - At  Chelsea,  Henry  Despard,  esq. 

Major  17th  Reg.  nephew  of  Gen.  Despard, 
to  Anne,  dau.  of  late  E.  Rushworth,  esq.  of 
Farringford-lull,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  grand- 

dau.  of  late  Lord  Holmes. - Mr.  Wm. 

Bowden,  merchant,  to  Margaret,  dau.  of 
Archibald  Anderson,  esq.  of  Edinburgh.——— 
Capt.  Croxton,  Bengal  Artillery,  to  Char¬ 
lotte,  dau.  of  the  Rev.  R.  Williams,  liector 
of  Great  Houghton,  and  Prebendary  of  Lin¬ 
coln. - At  Sunbury,  David  Ricardo,  esq. 

of  Gatcombe  Park,  to  Catherine,  dau.  of  late 
Wm,  Thomas  St.  Quintin,  esq.  of  Scamp- 

ston  Hall,  Yorkshire. - 2.  James  Steward, 

esq.  to  Eliza,  eldest  dau.  of  Rev.  Dr.  Waite, 

of  Lewisham -hill. - 3.  C.  B.  Robinson, 

esq.  to  Mary,  dau.  of  Christ.  Glover,  esq. 
both  of  New  Brentford.— — Henry- Norwood 
Irye,  esq.  of  Leckhamptou  Court,  Glouces¬ 
tershire,  to  Alicia-Harriet,  dau.  of  Francis 
Longworth,  esq.  of  Cotswold  House,  and  of 
Cragan,  co.  Westmeath. — — 4.  Robt.  Belt, 
esq.  eldest  son  of  II.  Belt,  esq.  of  Bossal, 
Yorkshire,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  a  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Ikuikrupts,  to  Margaret,  se¬ 
cond  dau.  of  the  late  Capt.  Gordon,  of  Barns- 
bury-street,  Islingfon. - 5.  At  Newing¬ 

ton,  Surrey,  Mr.  Win.  Rossiter,  of  Frome, 
to  Arundel,  dau.  of  late  Thos.  Gale,  esq.  of 
Chester. - Chas.  Wyndham,  esq.  of  Sud¬ 

bury,  son  of  late  Wm.  Wyndham,  esq.  of 
Dlnton,  Wilts,  to  Maria-Frances,  sister  of 
Sir  T.  Freeman  Heathcote,  bart.  of  Hursley 
Park  and  Embley,  Hants. - 9.  At  Finch¬ 

ley,  Edw.  Rouse,  esq.  to  Elizabeth,  dau.  of 

S.  Wiinbush,  esq. - 1 1 .  At  Deptford,  Jas. 

Tomlin,  esq,  R.N.  to  Sophia,  eldest  dau.  of 

J.  D.  Rolt,  esq. - 15.  At  Paris,  Prince 

Polignac,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  tlie 
English  Court,  to  Madame  le  IMarqulse  de 
Cholseul.  Tlie  lady  was  a  widow ;  her  mo¬ 
ther  was  a  very  rich  heiress,  sister  to  the 

mesent  LordRancIlffe. - 19.  Wm.  Henry 

Mackey,  esq.  Solicitor,  Bradford,  Wilts,  to 
Charlotte,  dau.  of  R.  Jordan,  esq.  M.D.  of 

Finsbury-square. - 22.  Alfred  Stevenson, 

esq.  Barrister-at-law,  to  Virginia,  dau.  of 

Matt.  Consett,  esq.  of  Guildford-street. - 

24.  At  York,  Norcliffe  Norcliffe,  esq.  Major 
18th  Hussars,  only  son  of  late  T.  Norcliffe, 
esq.  of  Langton  Hall,  Yorkshire,  toDecima- 
Hester  Beatrix,  third  dau.  of  John-Robinson 
Foulls,  of  Buckton  Hall,  esq.  niece  to  the 
late  Sir  Wm.  Foulis,  of  Ingleby  Manor,  and 
grand-daw.  to  the  late  SirC.  Sykbs,  of  Sled- 

mere,  harts. - 28.  S.  Whitbread,  esq.  M.P. 

to  Julia,  dau.  of  Major-gen.  Hon.H.  Brand. 

- 29.  At  Chelsea,  G.  W.  Turner,  esq.  of 

Speldhurst,  Kent,  to  Franccs-Otway,  dau. 

of  late  Capt.  Raines,  R.  N.  - .  30.  Abner- 

Wm.  Brown,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  to  Miss 
Dangerfield,  of  Burton-erescent. 
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Count  Jenison  Walworth, 

Lately.  At  Heidelberg,  in  Germany, 
Francis  Count  Jenison  Walworth,  eld¬ 
est  son  of  Francis  Jenison,  Esq.  of  Wal¬ 
worth,  in  Heighington,  co.  Durham  *, 
where  he  was  born  February  8,  1764. 
On  the  retirement  of  his  father  and 
family  to  the  Continent  in  1776,  after 
the  sale  of  their  property,  he  accom¬ 
panied  them  thither,  and  was  es¬ 
tablished  with  them  at  Heidelberg,  be¬ 
came  succes=ivelv  Page  and  Colonel  of 
the  Guards  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  af¬ 
terwards  Colonel  in  the  service  of  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  from  which  Court  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war  in  1793,  and 
when  the  Princes  of  Germany  were  sub¬ 
sidized  by  Great  Britain,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Envoy  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James’s,  and  was  entrusted  with  the 
negociations  which  ensued  respecting 
the  continuance  of  the  Hessian  troops 
in  the  English  pay,  and  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  late  Marquis  of  Hert¬ 
ford,  then  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  by  which 
the  stipulated  contingents  to  the  first 
coalition  of  the  Cpntinental  States 
against  Revolutionary  France,  was  re¬ 
gulated  and  detailed.  Subsequent  to 
the  marriage  of  the  late  King  of  Wur- 
temburg  with  the  Princess  Royal,  he 
was  selected  for  the  office  of  Grand 
Chamberlain  of  the  Household  at  Stut- 
gard,  a  station  to  which  the  superiority 
of  his  polished  manners  and  refined  ad¬ 
dress  peculiarly  qualified  him  ;  he  re¬ 
mained  in  this  dignity  till  the  death  of 
the  King,  and  was  high  in  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  both  their  Majesties.  Count 
Jenison  married  Mary,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  celebrated  Topham  Beau- 
clerk,  the  intimate  friend  of  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  and  Burke,  by  Lady  Diana 
Spencer,  eldest  sister  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  By  this  lady  (who  in¬ 
herits  her  mother’s  talents  for  painting 
and  the  arts)  he  has  left  six  children, 
viz.  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  be¬ 
sides  a  son  by  a  former  marriage,  now 
Ambassador  from  Bavaria  to  the  King 
of  Naples. 

Sir  James  Graham,  Bt.  of  Netherby. 

j4pril  13.  At  Netherby,  after  a  short 
illness,  aged  63,  Sir  James  Graham,  Bt. 

*  Of  an  ancient  family,  upwards  of 
200  years  resident  at  Walworth,  and  for 
detailed  particulars  of  whom,  see  Sur¬ 
tees’s  History  of  Durham,”  vol.  Ill, 
:120.21. 


The  family  of  Graham  is  descended 
from  the  Earls  of  Monteith  in  Scotland. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev. 
Robert  Graham,  D.  D.  (by  a  daughter 
of  Reginald  Graham,  esq.)  of  Netherby, 
a  polished  gentleman,  and  a  sound  clas¬ 
sical  scholar.  He  was  born  in  April, 
1761,  and  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr, 
Parr,  at  Stanmore. 

Netherby,  and  the  improvements  intro¬ 
duced  ill  its  appearance  by  Dr.  Graham, 
are  thus  noticed  by  Mr. Pennant: 

“  Netherby,  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Graham,  placed  on  a  rising  ground, 
washed  by  the  Esk,  and  commanding 
an  extensive  view:  more  pleasing  to  Dr. 
Graham  as  he  sees  from  it  a  creation  of 
his  own ;  lands  that,  eighteen  years  ago, 
were  in  a  state  of  nature ;  the  people 
idle  and  bad,  still  retaining  a  smack  of 
the  feudal  manners  ;  scarce  a  hedge  to 
be  seen  ;  and  a  total  ignorance  prevail¬ 
ed  of  even  coal  and  lime.  His  improv¬ 
ing  spirit  soon  wrought  a  great  change 
in  these  parts  :  his  example  instilled  in¬ 
to  the  inhabitants  an  inclination  to  in¬ 
dustry ;  and  tliey  soon  found  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  sloth  and  its  concomi¬ 
tants,  dirt  and  beggary,  and  the  plenty 
that  a  right  application  of  the  arts  of 
husbandry  brought  among  them.  They 
lay  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  country,  yet 
starred  in  it  j  but  in  a  small  space  they 
found,  that,  instead  of  a  produce  that 
hardly  supported  themselves,  they  were 
enabled  to  raise  even  supplies  for  their 
neighbours:  that  much  of  their  land  was 
so  kindly  as  to  bear  corn  for  many  years 
successively  without  help  of  manure  j  and 
for  the  more  ungrateful  soils,  that  there 
were  limestones  to  be  had,  and  coal  to 
burn  them. — The  wild  tract  soon  ap¬ 
peared  in  form  of  verdant  meadows  and 
fruitful  corn-fields  :  from  the  first,  they 
were  soon  able  to  send,  to  distant  places, 
cattle  and  butter;  and  their  arable  lands  ' 
enabled  them  to  maintain  a  commerce 
as  far  as  Lancashire,  in  corn.  By  sig¬ 
nifies  a  habitation  ;  thus,  there  are  three 
camps  or  stations  with  this  termination, 
not  very  remote  from  one  another  j  Ne¬ 
therby,  Middleby,  and  Overby.” 

In  1 775  Netherby  was  visited  by  the 
late  Rev.  T.  Maurice  ;  and  the  result 
of  the  visit  to  this  charming  place  was 
his  poem,  entitled  “Netherby,”  which 
thus  opens ; 

“  Are  these  the  regions,  where,  from  age 
to  age, 

Contending  nations  strove  with  mutual 
rage  j 


Her 
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Her  barrpu  wing,  where  brooding  Fa¬ 
mine  spread  ;  [head  ? 

And  frantic  Faction  reared  her  hydra 
Kow  chang’d  the  scene — what  glorious 
prospects  rise  ;  [eyes  ! 

VVhere-e’er,  delighted,  roll  my  wond'ring 
Here  guardian  Peace,  here  active  Cul¬ 
ture  reigns. 

And  boundless  Plenty  clothes  the  fertile 
plains. 

Yon  stream  *,  that  erst,  impurpled  with 
the  slain,  [main. 

In  many  a  sanguine  billow  sought  the 
Now  guiltless  rolls — and  views  with  con¬ 
scious  pride 

Luxuriant  landscapes  glitter  on  her  side; 
A  thousand  hills  with  wealth  and  ver¬ 
dure  •f- crown’d,  [round! 

And  vales  in  rich  profusion  smiling 

No  more  they  ring  with  battle’s  fierce 
alarms,  [arms  ; 

No  trumpets’  early  clangours  rouze  to 
Lchoes  of  rapture  now,  alone,  they  hear, 
The  ploughman’s  whistle,  or  the  sports¬ 
man’s  cheer — 

\Vhat  though  bleak  Boreas  oft  deform 

the  day,  [ray, 

And  lowering  storms  obscure  the  genial 
Tb’  industrious  swain,  with  firm,  un¬ 
daunted  soul, 

Defies  his  rage,  and  bids  the  tempest 
roll.”— 

Dr.  Graham  died  in  the  year  1782, 
and  the  following  inscription,  contain¬ 
ing  no  fulsome  hyperbolical  praises,  but 
commemorative  of  his  sterling  worth, 
has  been  engraved  on  his  tomb  in  the 
Church  of  Arthuret. 

“Near  this  place  are  interred  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  Rev. Robert  Graham,  D.D. 
the  owner  and  improver  of  this  large 
territory,  who  died  February  2,  1782, 
ictat.  72.  Blest  with  an  ample  fortune, 
he  regarded  not  the  gifts  of  Providence 
in  a  selfish  view — but  as  the  means  of 
dispensing  blessings  and  happiness  to 
others.  He  wa<!,  indeed,  of  a  disposi¬ 
tion  truly  kind  and  beneficent  ;  and 
the  affectionate  family  be  left,  and 
those  who  were  honoured  with  bis  ac¬ 
quaintance,  must  long  lament  the  loss 
of  the  best  of  fathers,  and  of  friends. 

^  The  Esk. 

•f  Mr.  Maurice  adds  in  a  note  :  “  Dr. 
Parr,  who  in  the  autumn  of  1819, 
paid  a  visit  to  his  respected  pupil  at 
Netherby,  informs  me,  these  planta¬ 
tions,  during  the  long  time  since  1  last 
beheld  them,  have  grown  and  spread  to 
an  astonishing  height  and  extent ;  proud, 
equally  in  the  decline,  as  at  the  begin- 
ing  of  life,  to  follow  his  friendly  coun¬ 
sels,  I  have  made  use  of  some  of  his  ob¬ 
servations  to  improYc  this  and  other  of 
my  juvenile  poems.” 


“Here  likewise  rest  the  remains  of 
his  eldest  son,  Chari.es  Graham,  Esq. 
who  survived  his  father  only  a  few  days,” 

On  the  death  of  his  eider  brother 
Charles,  the  subject  of  this  article  came 
into  possession  of  this  fine  estate,  in  a 
manner  created  by  his  intelligent  father. 

He  was  created  a  Baronet,  Dec.  28, 
1782  ;  and  married  in  178.7  Lady  C.i- 
therine  Stewart,  eldest  daughter  of 
•Tohn,  7th  Earl  of  Galloway,  K.T.  by 
whom  be  had  the  present  Baronet ;  three 
other  sons,  and  nine  daughters. 

In  I79d,  posterior  to  the  general  elec¬ 
tion,  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Ripon,  and 
again  returned  in  1802  without  any  op¬ 
position.  The  merit  of  this  highly  re¬ 
spected  and  excellent  gentleman  are  so 
well  known  throughout  the  kingdom, 
that  a  lengthened  eulogy  of  him  is  not 
at  all  necessary.  In  political  principle, 
he  uniformly  evinced  the  strongest  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  King  and  Omstitution 
of  his  country.  In  all  the  relations  of 
life — as  a  husband,  parent,  master,  land¬ 
lord — he  was  most  exemplary  and  libe¬ 
ral  ;  and  bis  name  will  long  be  held  in 
veneration,  not  merely  by  his  family, 
but  also  by  all  who  enjoyed  the  honour 
of  his  friendship,  or  lived  within  the 
sphere  of  his  influence.  His  remains 
were  interred  on  April  20tb,  in  the  fa¬ 
mily  vault,  at  Artharet,  and  were  fol¬ 
lowed  to  their  resting  place  by  a  long 
train  of  tenantry. 


Sir  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  Bart. 

A  Correspondent  presumes  upon  the 
favour  of  his  good  friend  Sylvanus  Ur¬ 
ban,  to  make  a  short  addition  to  the 
memoir  of  the  late  Sir  Henry  Bate  Dud¬ 
ley,  inserted  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
ga*ine”  for  March,  p.  273,  which  memoir 
is  chiefly  confined  to  matters  connected 
with  Essex. 

He  conceives  that  during  the  residence 
of  Sir  Henry  at  Ely,  circumstances  oc¬ 
curred  entitled  to  attention.  Insurrec¬ 
tion  had  reared  its  sable  standard  :  it 
was  not  a  danger  conjured  up  by  fear, 
when — 

“The  quaking  powers  of  night  stand  in 
amaze  at  nothing.” 

The  Gazette  of  the  23d  of  May,  1816, 
gave  the  public  notice,  “That  a  great 
number  of  persons  bad,  for  some  time 
past,  unlawfully  assembled  themselves 
together  in  divers  parts  of  the  counties 
of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon,  and 
Cambridge  ;  held  nightly  meetings,  and 
set  fire  to  several  dwelling-houses,  barns, 
out-buildings,  and  stacks  of  corn;  and 
bad  destroyed  cattle,  corn,  threshing- 
machines,  and  other  instruments  of  hus¬ 
bandry”— and  offered  a  “  reward  of 
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100/.  for  every  person  who  should  be 
convicted  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  of¬ 
fences." 

To  the  above  authoritative  warning 
to  his  Majesty’s  well-disposed  subjects, 
including  the  great  bodies  of  M  agis- 
tracy  in  the  said  counties,  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  the  Gentleman’s  Ma¬ 
gazine  of  May,  in  the  same  year,  p.  462, 
records  as  follows,  and  proves  how  much 
the  Magistracy  were  alive  to  their  duty. 

“  On  Thursday,  May  23d,  the  main 
body  of  Insurgents  were  defeated  at 
Jjittleport,  near  Ely,  by  the  exertions  of 
Sir  H.  B.  Dudley,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Law, 
Magistrates,  aided  by  Captain  Wortham’s 
troop  of  Yeomanry,  a  small  detachment 
of  the  1st  Dragoons,  commanded  by 
Capt.  Methuen,  and  a  few  of  the  dis¬ 
banded  Militia,  who  were  armed  from 
the  County  dep6t.  The  rioters  soon 
began  to  Jire  upon  the  Magistrates  and 
the  troops  from  barricaded  houses  near 
the  river  ;  when  the  latter  were  order¬ 
ed  to  fire  into  them.  The  insurgents 
soon  began  to  fly  from  every  part  of  the 
town  over  the  Fens,  and  were  pursued 
in  every  direction  :  two  of  them  only 
were  killerl  (one  of  them  a  ringleader) 
and  a  few  wounded;  upwards  of  100 
were  taken  prisoners  to  Ely." 

The  conclusive  account  of  these  un¬ 
fortunate  persons  is  to  be  traced  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  June  1816,  !>. 
558.  Mr.  Justice  Abbott,  Mr.  Justice 
Burroughs,  and  E.  (yhristian,  esq.  (late 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Isle  of  Ely)  opened 
a  Special  Commission  on  the  17th  of 
the  said  month,  and  after  the  same 
had  been  read,  they  proceeded  to  Ely 
Cathedral,  where  a  sermon  was  preaeh- 
by  Sir  Henry  Dudley.  Of  82  prisoners, 
24  were  arraigned  and  found  guilty;  five 
only  were  ordered  for  execution,  and 
probably  only  three  eventually  suffered; 
and  the  whole  of  those  who  were  not 
placed  at  the  bar  were  discharged  by 
Proclamation. 

During  the  interval  of  the  above  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  Grand  Jury  for  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  in  assembly  in  their  Judicial 
Chamber  at  Ely,  voted  on  the  19th 
June,  1816,  Their  unanimous  thanks 
to  Sir  H.  B.  Dudley,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Magistrates  within  the  said  Isle,  for 
their  spirited,  prudent,  and  energetic 
conduct,”  by  which  “  tranquillity  was 
so  soon  restored  to  the  Isle  and  they 
further  expressed  to  Sir  Henry  the 
high  sense  they  entertained  of  the  ex¬ 
cellent  discourse  delivered  at  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  Church  at  Ely,  before  the  Judges," 
and  considering  that  the  publication 
thereof  “may  be  attended  with  bene¬ 
ficial  effects  if  generally  diffused,"  “  una¬ 


nimously  requested  the  same  might  be 
printed.” 

The  flattering  approbation  of  the  foD 
lowing  distinguished  persons  followed. 
“At  a  Meeting  of  the  Magistrates  for 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  on  the  8th  July,  1316, 
the  Rev.  George  Jenyns,  Prebendary  of 
Ely,  in  the  Chair,  when  “  it  was  unani¬ 
mously  resolved,” — 1st,  That  the  thanks 
of  the  Meeting  be  given  to  Sir  H,  Bate 
Dudley,  for  his  very  spirited  and  firm 
conduct  during  the  riots. — 2d.  Resolved, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ely,  the  Lord  of  the  Franchise,  “  That 
a  PIECE  of  PLATE  be  presented  to  Sir 
Henry  Bate  Dudley,  as  a  token  of  the 
high  sense  which  this  Meeting  enter¬ 
tains  of  his  services.” — 3.  Resolved, 
“  That  a  subscription  be  entered  into 
for  the  above  purpose ;  and  that  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely,  Lord 
Eardley,  the  very  Rev.  Dean,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Chapter  of  Ely,  the 
Magistrates,  &c.  be  appointed  for  car¬ 
rying  the  same  into  execution.’’ 

And  a  very  valuable  cup  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Sir  H.  B.  Dudley  accordingly. 

The  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Magis¬ 
trates  of  the  County  of  Cambridge,  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  19th  July,  1816,  were 
also  conveyed  to  Sir  H.  Bate  Dudley, 
in  very  emphatic  expressions,  “  for  his 
very  active,  firm,  and  judicious  con¬ 
duct"  on  the  occasion  aforementioned. 

And  the  still  more  gratifying  testi¬ 
mony,  conveyed  by  Lord  Sidmouth’s 
Letter  of  the  1st  July,  1816,  is  also  to 
be  recorded,  which  Letter  concludes  in 
the  following  expressions.  **  1  have  par¬ 
ticular  satisfaction  in  obeying  the  Com¬ 
mands  of  the  Prince  Regent,  by  convey¬ 
ing  to  you  the  Assurances  of  his  Royal 
Highness’s  entire  approbation  of  your 
prompt,  decisive,  and  judicious  conduct 
on  the  late  critical  and  important  oc¬ 
casion.” 

Your  Correspondent  will  now  recur 
to  a  circumstance  relative  to  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  sea-coast  of  Essex.  He  met 
Sir  Henry  many  years  since  at  the  house 
of  Sir  William  Hillary  at  Danbury-place. 
Several  officers  were  of  the  party,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  General  Sir  George 
Beckwith.  This  able  officer  drew  Sir 
Henry  apart,  and  they  long  continued 
in  discussion.  It  afterwards  appe^re4 
that  the  General  had  been  some  time 
in  possession  of  a  plan,  which  Sir 
prepared  for  resisting  the  Enemy  in 
case  the  Invasion,  so  much  threatened, 
should  be  attempted  on  the  Coast  of 
Essex,  where  indeed  it  was  most  ap¬ 
prehended. 
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prehendecl,  from  the  fitiiesB  of  the  Dutch 
Schools,  and  other  craft,  for  that  shore. 
Sir  Georg:e  on  this  occasion  remarked, 
that  he  should  be  entirely  guided  by 
Sir  Henry’s  most  judicious  plan  for  se¬ 
curing  the  corn  and  driving  off  the  cat¬ 
tle  j  as  well  as  by  his  excellent  sugges¬ 
tions  for  impeding  the  enemy  :  and 
during  a  short  absence  of  Sir  Hei»ry, 
he  spoke  of  his  powers  of  mind  on  mi¬ 
litary  subjects  as  very  extraordinary 
adding,  that  “  he  ought  to  have  Brad- 
well  again,  to  inspire  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district  with  heroism  and  conji- 
dence'  ’ 


Sir  Thomas  Plumer,  Knt. 

March  24.  Right  Hon.  Sir  Thos.  Plu¬ 
mer,  knt.  Master  of  the  Rolls,  F.R.  and 
A.S.  He  was  educated  at  University  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford;  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.A.  March  6,  1778;  B.C.L.  Oct. 
24,  1783.  The  late  Rev.  T.  Maurice,  in 
his  “Memoirs,”  thus  notices  his  fellow- 
collegian,  Mr.  Plumer,  in  a  letter  to  Wal¬ 
ter  Pollard,  esq.  dated  Feb.  14,  1775. 

“As  we  have  the  best  tutor at  Univer¬ 
sity,  so  likewise  have  we  one  of  the  best  scho¬ 
lars  among  the  Undergraduates.  His  name 
is  Plumer,  a  friend  of  Jones;  ardent,  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  his  studies,  no  difficulties  can 
discourage,  no  pleasures  allure  him ;  but  on 
he  toils  with  unwearied  application,  and 
must,  I  think,  reach  the  summit  of  human 
science,  if  the  great  *  teacher  Death,’  does 
not  interrupt  his  progress  ;  which  seems 
likely,  from  his  consumptive  appearance  ■f*” 

Mr.  Plumer  was  made  Solicitor  General 
In  place  of  Sir  S.  Romilly,  on  the  coming 
in  of  the  Percival  administration ;  and  was 
knighted  April  15,  1807  ;  Attorney-Gene¬ 
ral  in  1812,  on  the  event  of  Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs  being  made  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  ;  Vice-Chancellor  (being  the 
first  in  that  office)  in  1813  ;  and  Master  of 
the  Rolls  in  the  latter  end  of  1818,  on  the 
resignation  of  Sir  Wm.  Grant.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  the  three  leading  Counsel  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  on  his  impeachment,  were 
advanced  to  very  high  ranks  in  their  pro¬ 
fession —  Mr.  Law,  Mr.  Dallas,  and  Mr. 
Plumer.  The  first  w'as  made  Chief  Justice 
of  England  and  a  Peer  of  the  realm  ;  the 
next.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  ; 
the  last.  Master  of  the  Rolls. 

His  remains  were  deposited  on  the  first 
of  April  in  a  vault  in  the  Rolls  Chapel. 

In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  the  ceremony  was  conducted  in  the 
most  private  manner,  and  was  accordingly 
attended  only  by  the  members  of  his  family 
and  a  few  near  relations. 


*  Mr.  W.  Scott,  now  Lord  Stowell. 

"h  Memoirs  of  an  Author,  part  ii.  p.  25. 


Admiral  Dr  Couhcy. 

Feh,  22.  At  his  seat,  Stockton  House, 
near  Salt  ash ,  t  he  H  on.  Michael  de  Courcy, 
Admiral  of  the  Blue. 

The  noble  family  of  De  Courcy  is  al¬ 
lied  to  most  of  the  Princes  of  Europe, 
deriving  its  descent  in  the  male  line 
from  the  house  of  Lorraine,  of  the  race 
of  the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  or  Charles 
I.  surnamed  the  Great,  who  obliged  the 
Saxons,  and  all  other  heathens  whom  he 
conquered,  to  receive  the  Christian  faith  ; 
and  so  made  the  grand  revolution  of 
Europe. 

Tlie  subject  of  tins  memoir  was  the 
third  and  eldest  surviving  son  of  John, 
the  25th  Lord  Kingsale,  Baron  Courcy, 
of  Courcy,  and  Baron  Ringrone,  pre¬ 
mier  Baron  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
by  Martha,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Heron,  of  Dorsetshire  ;  which  nobleman, 
on  being  presented  to  his  late  Majesty, 
Sept.  15,  1762,  had  the  honour  of  assert¬ 
ing  the  ancient  privilege  of  his  family, 
by  wearing  his  hat  in  the  royal  presence, 
granted  to  his  ancestor,  John  de  Courcy, 
Earl  of  Ulster,  &.c.  by  John,  King  of 
England. 

During  the  American  war  our  officer 
commanded  the  Swallow  sloop,  from 
which  vessel  he  was  posted  Sept,  6, 
1783,  into  the  Europa  of  50  guns,  the 
flag  ship  of  the  late  Admiral  Gambler, 
on  the  Jamaica  station,  in  1787  we 
find  him  in  the  Hymna  of  20  guns, 
escorting  the  first  party  of  convicts 
ever  sent  to  New  South  Wales,  100 
leagues  to  the  Westward.  He  was 
afterwards  stationed  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  for  the  suppression  of  smug¬ 
gling. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
with  France,  in  1793,  Capf.  de  Courcy 
was  appointed  to  the  Pearl  frigate,  on  tb« 
Irish  station  ;  and  from  that  ship  re¬ 
moved,  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
1794,  to  the  Magnanime,  a  cut  down 
64,  mounting  26  24-pounder.s  on  the 
main-deck,  18  12>pounders  on  the  quac- 
ter-deck  and  forecastle,  aud  4  42-pounder 
carronades. 

We  find  the  following  French  priva¬ 
teers  among  the  list  of  captures  made 
by  Capt.  Dc  Courcy  during  the  time 
he  commanded  the  Magnanime  :  Le 
Triton,  8  guns,  pierced  for  18,  180  men  ; 
le  Tiercelet,  8  guns,  10  swivels,  and  47 
men  ;  I’Eugenic,  18  guns,  107  men  ; 
I’Audacieux,  20  guns,  137  men;  and  la 
Colorobe,  12  guns,  64  men.  He  al«o 
•assisted  at  the  capture  of  la  Decade 
French  frigate  of  36  guns  ;  and  the 
defeat  of  a  French  squadron  off  Ire¬ 
land,  Oct.  12,  1798  ;  on  which  latter 
occasion  the  Magnanime  had  7  men 
wounded. 


In 
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It)  February,  1799,  our  officer  was  ap- 
poittted  to  the  Cauada,  of  74  guns,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  (.hatiuel  fleet,  one  of  the 
ships  sent  on  an  expedition  agaitist 
beron  in  the  summer  of  1800. 

On  the  10th  April,  1801,  the  Canada 
was  off  the  Black  Rocks,  when  the  Mars 
carried  away  her  head,  bowsprit,  fore¬ 
mast,  main-top- mast,  and  main-yard, 
by  running  foul  of  the  Centaur.  Capt. 
l)e  Courcy  succeeded  in  towing  the 
Mars  safe  in  Plymouth,  where  she  ar¬ 
rived  ten  days  after  the  accident.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war,  our  officer 
commanded  tlw  Namur,  a  second  rate. 

Soon  after  the  renewal  of  hostilities, 
in  1803,  Capt.  I)e  Courcy  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  the  Plantagenet,  a  74  gun  ship 
built  without  a  poop,  0)i  a  plan  sug¬ 
gested  by  Lord  Gambier.  After  cruiz¬ 
ing  some  time  on  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
be  convoyed  the  outward-bound  East 
India  fleet  to  St.  Helena;  and  on  his 
return  thence  with  several  China  ships 
under  his  protection,  was  presented 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  with  500 
guineas,  for  the  purchase  of  a  piece  of 
jpiate. 

On  the  28th  Nov,  1804,  he  commis¬ 
sioned  the  St.  George  of  98  guns,  at 
Plymouth;  and  soon  after  proceeded  in 
her  to  the  Jamaica  station,  where  be 
continued  until  promoted' to  the  rank 
of  Rear-Admiral,  Nov.  9,  1805.  Early 
in  1808,  we  find  hin»  with  his  flag  in 
iheTonnant,  80  guns,  accompanying  Sir 
John  T.  Duckworth  to  the  West  Indies 
and  coast  of  America,  in  chase  of  a 
French  squadron;  which,  however,  elud¬ 
ed  the  vigilance  of  its  pursuers,  who 
anchored  in  Cawsand  bay  on  the  18th 
April,  after  traversing  upwards  of  13,000 
miles. 

In  January,  1809,  Rear-Admiral  De 
Courcy  commanded  the  squadron  that 
covered  the  embarkation  of  the  ill-fated 
British  army  at  Corunna,  in  front  of 
which  place  the  gallant  Sir  John  Moore, 
after  conducting  a  retreat  unparalleled 
in  modern  history,  was  snatched  from 
his  country  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
Among  the  emigrants  of  distinctio)\  who 
sought  an  asylum  on  board  the  Tonnant, 
on  this  occasion,  was  the  Duke  of  Vera 
Aguas,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Christopher  Columbus.  On  the 
25th  of  the  same  month,  the  Houses  of 
Lords  and  Commons  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Rear-Admiral,  the  Cap¬ 
tains,  officers,  and  men  of  the  squadron, 
for  the  assistance  they  had  afforded  the 
army. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  soon 
after  ajipointed  Commander-in-Chiel  at 
Brazil,  aiul  proceeded  thither  in  the  Di- 
Gent.  Mag.  Svppl.  XC1\'.  Part  I. 
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ana  frigate.  On  his  arrival  at  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro,  he  hoisted  his  flag  in  the  Foudroy- 
ant,  of  80  guns,  where  it  continued  un¬ 
til  his  return  to  Fhigland  in  1812. 

Our  officer  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  Vice-Admiral,  July  3 1,  1810;  and  be¬ 
came  an  Admiral  of  the  Blue,  July  19, 
1821.  He  married,  Oct.  24,  1786,  Miss 
Blennerhasset,  daugbterof  Conway  Blen- 
nerhasset,  of  Castle  Conway,  co.  Kerry, 
esq.  (descended  from  the  ancient  Cum¬ 
berland  family  of  that  name)  and  sister 
of  the  present  Dowager  Baroness  King- 
sale.  The  Admiral’s  daughter,  Anne, 
married  in  June,  1812,  Capt.  Sir  John 
Gordon  Sinclair,  hart.  R.N.  His  eldest 
son  is  in  Holy  Orders. 


Col.  Edw.  .Madden. 

April  19.  At  his  house  in  Edgar- 
buildings,  Bath,  much  respected  and  be¬ 
loved,  Col.  Edward  Madden.  He  enter¬ 
ed  the  service  of  his  country  by  pur¬ 
chasing  ail  Ensigney  in  the  27th,  or 
Enniskiiling  regiment,  Oct.  1,  1758.  In 
1759,  he  was  at  the  taking  of  the  Isle 
De  Noix,  under  Gen.  Havilantl ;  in  1760, 
offTiconderoga  and  Crown  Point,  at  the 
taking  of  Montreal,  and  the  reduction 
of  Canada,  under  Gen.  Amherst.  He 
was  at  the  reduction  of  Martinico  in 
1761,  under  Gen.  Monkton  ;  Grenada 
under  Gen.  Welsh  ;  of  the  Havannah 
under  Lord  Albemarle,  where,  as  an 
Ensign  acting  as  Lieutenant  of  light 
infantry,  he  was  present  at  the  storm¬ 
ing  of  a  Spanish  redoubt,  and  was  in 
consequence  appointed  Lieut,  in  the 
15th  regiment,  the  18th  of  July,  1762, 
by  Lord  Albemarle,  having  two  senior 
Ens.  in  the  27th  regiment.  In  1776  he 
was  at  Cape  Fear,  in  South  Carolina, 
under  Sir  Henry  Clinton  ;  at  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Staten  Island  and  New  York  ; 
and  at  the  Head  of  Elk,  Brandywine, 
White  Plains,  and  Philadelphia,  under 
Sir  Wm.  Howe;  and  was  appointed 
Town  Major  of  Philadelphia.  May  14, 
1776,  he  was  appointed  Capt.-lieut.  in 
the  18th  reg.  He  was  at  the  battle  of 
Monmouth,  in  the  Jerseys,  under  Sir 
H.  Clinton  ;  at  the  taking  of  St.  Lucie, 
in  the  West  Indies,  under  Gen,  Grant; 
St.  Eustatia,  under  Gen.  Vaughan  ;  and 
at  many  other  operations  of  less  note. 
In  the  end  of  May,  1776,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Capt.  in  the  15th  regt.  by  Sir 

H.  Clinton.  Nov.  18,  1790,  he  hacl  the 
brevet  of  Major;  the  31st  of  Aug.  1791, 
he  was  obliged  to  purchase  the  Majo¬ 
rity,  six  months  alter  the  late  Major’s 
death,  and  on  service  at  Dominica  in 
quelling  the  mutinous  negroes.  March 

I,  1790,  he  was  appointed  Lieut.-col. 
in  the  army,  and  April,  29,  1795,  Lieut.- 

col. 
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col.  to  the  16th  regt.  Jan.  1,  1798,  ho 
had  the  brevet  of  Col.  in  the  army.  In 
1801  he  was  appointed  Brig.-gen.  in  Ire¬ 
land,  where  he  remained  during  the  rebel¬ 
lion,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  sold 
out,  considering  himself  neglected  after  his 
very  long  and  severe  services. 

Luke  White,  Esq.  M.P. 

Feb.  25.  In  Park- street,  Grosvenor- 
square,  Luke  White,  esq.  M.P.  for  the 
county  of  Leitrim. 

He  rose,  by  slow  degrees,  from  being 
the  poorest,  to  be  the  richest  man  in  Ire¬ 
land.  He  commenced  business  as  an  itine¬ 
rant  bookseller  at  Belfast,  and  was  in  the 
practise  of  selling  by  auction  his  pamph¬ 
lets  and  imperfect  volumes  in  the  public 
streets  of  Belfast.  The  knowledge  he  thus 
acquired  of  public  sales,  procured  him  the 
situation  of  clerk  to  an  auctioneer  in  Dub¬ 
lin.  There  he  opened  a  small  book- shop, 
became  eminent  in  that  line,  sold  lottery- 
tickets,  and  by  his  speculations  in  the 
funds,  and  contracting  for  government  loans, 
acquired  his  enormous  wealth. 

liis  will  has  been  lodged  in  the  Prero¬ 
gative  Court.  His  property  amounted  to 
30,000^.  a  year  real  estate,  and  100,000/. 
in  money  and  securities.  This,  which  re¬ 
mained  after  the  enormous  sum  of  200,000/. 
expended  upon  elections,  he  has  bequeath¬ 
ed  by  will  as  follows  : — To  his  eldest  son. 
Colonel  Thomas  White,  of  Woodlands, 
county  of  Dublin,  who  in  1819  married 
Juliana,  daughter  of  Viscount  Gort,  6,000/. 
a  year.  This  includes  the  estate  of  Lut- 
trell’s  town,  near  Dublin,  purchased  of  the 
Earl  of  Carhampton,  for  the  sum  of  1 00,000/. 
— To  his  second  son,  married  to  Miss  Ross, 
7,000/.  a  year. — To  his  third  son,  not  mar¬ 
ried,  4,500/.  a  year. — To  his  fourth  son,  not 
married,  the  present  Representative  of  the 
county  of  Dublin,  13,000/.  a  year. — To  his 
son  by  a  second  wife,  500/.  a  year  for  a  certain 
time,  and  then  10,000/.  in  lieu  of  that  an¬ 
nuity. — To  his  three  daughters,  10,000/. 
each. — The  marriage  settlement  on  his  wi¬ 
dow  is  1,000/.  a  year. — It  is  said  that  his 
eldest  son  offended  him  by  refusing  to  of¬ 
fer  himself  a  candidate  for  Dublin,  with  a 
promise  to  support  the  Catholic  cause.  His 
son,  Samuel  White,  esq.  has  succeeded  him 
in  the  representation  of  the  county  of 
Leitrim. 


John  Philips,  Esq. 

Feb.  2.  John  Philips,  esq.  of  Bank  Hall, 
near  Stockport,  Cheshire,  having  nearly  at¬ 
tained  the  advanced  age  of  90  years. — He  was 
descended  from  a  respectable  family,  and  was 
the  father  of  Francis  Philips,  esq.  of  Manches¬ 
ter.  He  had  been  a  manufacturer  ;  and  for 
a  great  portion  of  bis  life  (till  within  seven 
days  of  his  dissolution)  acted  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  the  Peace  for  his  dwn  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  county  of  Lancaster,  devoting  in¬ 
cessant  attention  to  the  faithful  and  ho¬ 


nourable  discharge  of  his  magisterial  du¬ 
ties. 

He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  George 
Leigh,  esq.  of  Oughtrington,  Cheshire, 
and  sitter  of  John  Leigh,  the  last  of  that 
name  of  Oughtrington,  descended  from  the 
Iveighs  of  Westhall.  She  had  two  other  bro¬ 
thers  who  survived;  namely,  Hugh-Hindley 
Leigh  of  Liverpool,  esq.  one  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Council  of  that  Borough,  who  married 
the  sole  heiress  of  the  late  Mr.  Knight, 
merchant;  and  Samuel  Egerton  Ijeigh  ;  and 
several  sisters.  Catherine  married  John  Rlm- 
mer  of  Warrington,  whose  daughter  Anne 
married  Matthew  Gregson  of  Liverpool, 
and  of  Overton  Hall,  in  parish  of  Malj)as, 
esq.  author  of  the  “  Fragments  of  Lanca¬ 
shire.”  She  left  only  one  son,  John- Leigh 
Gregson,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  several  daughters.  The  descent  and  the 
respectable  connections  of  the  Leigh  family 
are  given  in  the  “  Fragments  of  Lanca¬ 
shire,”  p.  176. 

The  late  John -Leigh  Philips,  son  of 
this  venerable  gentleman,  by  his  wife 
Sarah,  aforenamed,  was  a  gentleman  well- 
known  for  his  great  taste  in  Painting,  Bo¬ 
tany,  Natural  History,  and  above  all  for 
his  general  knowledge  and  study  in  the  ma¬ 
nufactory  in  which  he  was  engaged.  In 
perfecting  this,  he  successfully  applied  his 
taste  and  knowledge  ;  and  in  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  town  he  took  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest.  He  was  deservedly  chosen  Colonel 
of  a  well-disciplined  regiment  of  Volunteers 
during  the  war. 

H  is  father,  whose  death  we  now  record, 
was  gifted  with  a  mind  of  peculiar  vigour 
and  acuteness ;  and  uniting,  with  high  clas¬ 
sical  attainments,  great  experience,  of  man¬ 
kind,  he  was  eminently  qualified  for  his  im¬ 
portant  public  functions.  If  inflexible  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  cool  and  dispassionate  judg¬ 
ment — if  a  knowledge  the  most  intimate, 
and  an  administration  the  most  impartial 
of  the  laws  of  his  country,  attach  value  to 
the  Magistrate  —  they  were  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  characteristics  of  Mr.  Philips.  To 
these  inestimable  qualifications  he  added 
unshaken  loyalty  to  his  King,  and  the  most 
decided  attachment  to  liis  country,  its  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  its  established  Religion.  In 
private  life,  his  many  virtues  were  equally 
the  theme  of  admiration — kind,  affable,  be¬ 
nevolent,  and  affectionate  ;  he  died  esteem¬ 
ed  as  a  friend,  beloved  as  a  parent,  and 
lamented  by  all.  To  the  division  of  the 
county  which  he  belonged  to,  of  which  he 
was  the  pride  and  ornament,  his  loss  is  irre¬ 
parable. — In  his  conduct  he  has  left  a  legacy 
for  all. — His  remains  were  deposited  Feb. 

1 1,  in  the  family-vault  at  Didsbury. 

Mr.  James  Georoe  Barlace. 

May  1.  Of  a  rapid  decline,  in  the  21st 
year  of  his  age,  Mr.  James  George  Barlace, 
of  King-street,  Holborn,  a  young  roan  of 
singular  and  signal  self-acquired  attainments 
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and  exemplary  virtue  ;  by  the  former,  had 
he  been  spared,  his  name  would  have  been 
distinguished  ;  by  the  latter,  and  by  faith 
in  Gospel  revelation,  his  death-bed  was 
rendered  easy  and  instructive.  At  a  very 
early  age  he  became  an  excellent  draughts¬ 
man  ;  but,  in  1807,  endured  with  heroic 
fortitude  and  Christian  resignation  a  loss, 
that  for  a  time  put  a  stop  to  all  his  hopes 
of  honourable  independence  as  an  artist  : 
this  loss  was  the  amputation  of  his  right 
arm.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  by  dint 
of  invincible  industry  and  gifted  genius,  the 
subject  of  this  brief  memoir  received  from 
the  Society  of  Arts,  by  the  hands  of  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  (who 
shed  tears  of  generous  sensibility  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,)  the  Minerva  medal  for  a  drawing  of 
a  portrait  executed  with  the  left  hand  !  Mr. 
R.  was  equally  successful  with  his  pen. 
When  only  sixteen  years  old,  he  finished  a 
work  in  quarto,  intituled  “  The  Progress  of 
Knowledge  in  England,  from  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.’'  This  book  was 
published  in  December,  1819.  His  reading 
was  extensive,  and  conducted  with  taste  and 
judgment,  his  memory  was  strong,  his  man¬ 
ners  were  amiable.  Perhaps  in  contemplat¬ 
ing  the  certainty  of  speedy  dissolution,  few 
young  men  ever  displayed  the  possession  of 
a  firmer  mind.  Holding  out  from  the  bed  his 
only  arm,  which  was  a  perfect  skeleton,  “  I 
am  now,”  said  he,  “  a  habitation  of  bones. 
The  mind  cannot  dwell  here  long.  All  my 
powers  are  ceasing  to  act.  God  gave  me 
life,  to  receive  it  again  at  his  owm  pleasure. 

I  hav'e  no  wish,  no  complaint;  but, am  pray¬ 
ing  the  Almighty  to  release  me  soon.  I 
hope  all  around  me  will  fervently  do  the 
same.”  Mr.  B.  was  coq^ned  to  his  bed  of 
lauguishment  for  five  weeks,  during  which 
and  a  previous  long  illness,  no  murmur  or 
exclamation  of  impatience,  escaped  his  pal¬ 
lid  lips.  Just  before  he  ceased  to  breathe, 
he  requested  his  parents  to  come  nearer  to 
him,  tenderly  addressed  them  both,  and  in  a 
most  energetic  and  impressive  manner,  with 
a  voice  as  strong  as  when  in  health,  im¬ 
plored  God’s  blessing  upon  them.  JMr.  B. 
has  left  some  few  paintings,  which  are  spe¬ 
cimens  of  his  proficiency,  and  a  quarto  MS. 
on  the  writings  of  the  poet  Gray,  with  some 
detached  pieces  well  worth  preservation. 

Chelsea.  B. 

■  ’ ' 

CLERGY  RECENTLY  DECEASED. 

Jan.  11,  At  Odiham,  aged  28,  the  Rev. 
Henry  hFashingtony  M.A.  Fellow  of  New 
College,  Oxford. 

Jan.  25.  At  Winkfield,  aged  81,  the 
Rev.  George  Boyce,  more  than  50  years  Cu¬ 
rate  of  Winkfield,  and  Master  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar  Schools. 

Jan.  26‘.  At  Leith,  the  Rev.  Robert  Dick- 
s«Tt,  D.D.  who  for  38  years  discharged  the 


ministerial  duties  in  the  parish  of  South 
Leith. 

Feb.l.  Suddenly,  at  Barrow  Parsonage, 
Suffolk,  in  his  28th  year,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ran'orth,  olficiating  Minister  of  that  parish. 
He  had  delivered  an  excellent  discourse  from 
the  pulpit  in  the  afternoon  he  died,  but 
from  his  appearance  was  supposed  to  be  ill 
before  he  concluded,  and  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  stop  at  the  house  of  the  Rector,  the 
Rev.  A.  Mainwaring,  where  he  expired,  not¬ 
withstanding  every  assistance  was  given  to 
him. 

Feb.  2.  At  Shrub’s  Hill,  Lyndhurst,  in 
his  78th  year,  deeply  lamented  by  all  who 
knew  him,  the  Rev.  Henry  Lojigde?i,  Rector 
of  Rockbourn,  Hants,  and  of  Whitsbury, 
Wilts,  and  one  of  his  IMajesty’s  Justices  of 
the  Peace  for  the  said  counties.  He  was 
presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Whitsbury  in 
1777,  and  to  that  of  Rockbourn,  by  the 
Duke  of  Manchester. 

Feb.  15.  Suddenly,  at  the  Manse  of  Kil¬ 
winning,  Ayrshire,  after  having  discharged 
the  whole  duties  of  the  day,  the  Rev.  James 
Steven,  D.D.  Minister  of  that  parish. 

Feb.  22.  In  his  73d  year,  the  Rev.  Ri¬ 
chard  Thomas  Gough,  uncle  to  Lord  Cal- 
thorpe.  He  was  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  took  his  degrees  of  M.A.  Nov.  27, 
1777  ;  was  presented  in  1804  to  the  Rectory 
of  Acle,  Norfolk;  and  to  the  Vicarage  of 
Little  Langham,  with  the  Rectories  of  Blake- 
ney  and  Cockthorpe,  in  1812,  by  Lord 
Calthorpe.  He  resided  constantly  and  con¬ 
scientiously  at  his  Rectory,  a  small  village 
on  the  sea-coast,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  fishermen’s  huts. 

Feb.  23.  At  Treleaven,  near  Mevagis.soy, 
Cornwall,  aged  85,  the  Rev.  Philip  Lyne, 
nearly  60  ypars  Vicar  of  that  parish — a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  extensive  erudition,  but  of  very  ec¬ 
centric  habits.  He  was  of  Oriel  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  B.C.L.  Mar.  6‘,  1  770  ;  and  D.C.L.  Mar. 
8,  1770.  He  was  presented  to  his  living  in 
1775,  by  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe. 
His  distinguishing  peculiarity  was  a  dread  of 
contamination.  He  scrupulously  avoided 
not  only  direct  contact  with  the  human  spe¬ 
cies,  but  with  any  thing  that  had  been 
touched  by  others.  He  suffered  no  one  to 
approach  within  a  certain  distance  of  his 
person  ;  nor  would  he  put  on  a  garment  of 
any  kind  until  it  had  passed  through  a  series 
of  ablutions,  and  had  been  thoroughly  fumi¬ 
gated  by  himself.  Even  money  he  would 
not  touch,  unless  it  had  been  passed  through 
water,  and,  either  by  himself  or  in  his  pre¬ 
sence,  cleansed,  by  brushing,  from  its  con¬ 
tracted  impurities.  Until  within  a  few  days 
of  his  decease,  he  uniformly  rose  at  a  very 
early  hour,  and  retired  to  his  study,  where, 
with  the  intervals  at  meals,  he  continued 
secluded  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  not 
permitting  to  himself,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather,  the  indulgence  of  a  fire.  To  his 
abstemious  mode  of  living,  and  rigid  ad¬ 
herence 
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heience  to  rule,  may  certainly  be  attributed 
the  protracted  term  of  liis  life,  and  his  free¬ 
dom  from  botlily  disease. 

Fei.  23.  Aged  80,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ford, 
formerly  Ordinary  of  Newgate.  He  was  a 
very  worthy  man,  and  was  much  and  deserv¬ 
edly  esteemed  by  the  City  Magistrates,  who, 
on  Ills  retirement  from  ofEce,  settled  on  him 
an  annuity  which  provided  for  the  comforts 
of  his  latter  days. 

Feb.  25.  At  York,  aged  84,  the  Rev. 
Richard  Rirdsall,  for  many  years  an  emi¬ 
nent  preacher  in  the  old  connexion  of  Me¬ 
thodists. 

Feb.  27.  In  his  71st  year,  at  Evercreech, 
of  which  place  he  was  more  than  40  years 
Vicar,  the  Rev.  John  Jeiikiiis,  Prebendary 
of  Wells.  He  was  of  Brazen  Nose  College, 
Oxford,  B.C.L.  May  30,  1777  ;  was  elected 
to  the  Prebendal  .Stall  of  Dinder  in  Wells 
Cathedral,  in  1779;  and  in  1780,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Vicarage  of  Evercreech  cum 
Chesterhlade,  by  W.  Rodbard,  Esq. 

March  1.  At  Charlestown,  America,  tlie 
Rev.  Philaiider  Chase,  son  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
the  Bishop  of  Ohio. 

March  8.  At  Southampton,  aged  76' 
years,  the  Rev.  Hugh  HiU,  D.D.  Rector  of 
Churclr  Oakley,  in  the  co.  of  Hants,  and 
Holy  Rood,  Southampton,  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  32  years.  He  was  of  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxon,  where  he  proceeded  M.  A. 
June  1,  1774;  B.D.  July  7;  and  D.D. 
July  2,  1792;  in  which  year  his  College 
presented  him  to  the  living  of  Church  Oak¬ 
ley,  and  Holy  Rood, 

March  13.  At  the  Glebe-house,  Wes- 
terfield,  near  Ipswich,  deservedly  respected, 
the  Rev.  James  HiLch.  This  worthy  Divine 
received  his  academical  education  at  St.  J ohn’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1783,  and  to  that  of 
A.M.  in  1786.  In  1784,  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  that  Society,  In  1788,  he  was 
presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Westerfield  by 
the  Bishop  of  Ely.  Mr.  H.  was  twice  mar¬ 
ried,  and  died  a  widower,  leaving  nine  or¬ 
phan  children  to  lament  his  irreparable  loss. 

April  24.  At  the  Rectory-house,  the 
Rev.  E.  Youle,  Vicar  of  Apesthorp.  He 
was  the  only  son  of  the  Rev.  A.  Youle,  Rec¬ 
tor  of  West  Retford,  Nottinghamshire  ;  was 
of  Catharine  Hall,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1814  ; 
and  had  not  long  been  presented  to  his 
living. 

April  30.  At  the  Glebe-house,  Riven- 
hall,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev. 
Shirley  JVestem.  This  respectable  Divine 
received  his  academical  education  at  Queen’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  proceeded  to 
the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1791,  and  to  that  of 
A.M.  in  1794.  In  1798,  he  was  presented 
to  the  Rectory  of  Hemingstone,  Suffolk,  by 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich;  and  in  1820,  to 
that  of  Kivenhall,  Essex,  by  C.  E.  Western, 
(Bsq.  He  had  been  an  invalid  for  many  years. 

J,a,lehj.  At  the  Vicarage-house,  Driffield, 


in  his  74th  year,  the  Rev.  Thos.  Hard,  Perpe¬ 
tual  Curate  of  Headge,  co.  Derby,  and  for 
nearly  half  a  century  officiating  minister  of 
Driffield. 

At  the  Parsonage-house,  VVillersley,  co. 
Hereford,  the  Rev.  George  IVUliams,  Cu¬ 
rate  of  the  above-named  place,  and  of  Buck- 
land,  CO.  Gloucester. 

Rev.  IVatkin  IFilliams,  Vicar  of  Nant- 
glyn,  CO.  Denbigh ;  to  which  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  1814,  by  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

Aged  73,  at  Corn  wood,  the  Rev.  Duke 
Yonge,  Vicar  of  Cornwood,  Devon,  and 
of  Sheviock,  Cornwall.  He  was  of  King’s 
College,  Cambridge,  B.A.  1803,  M.A. 
1808  ;  was  presented  to  the  Vicarage 
of  Cornwood  in  1793,  by  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter;  to  the  Vicarage  of  Willoughton,  in 
1  805,  by  his  College ;  in  the  following  year, 
the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  P.  Carew  presented  him  to 
the  living  of  St.  Anthony ;  and  to  that  of 
Sheviock,  in  1808.  He  was  many  years  an 
active  magistrate  in  the  county  of  Devon. 

—4 - 

DEAfllS. 

London  and  its  Environs. 

April  5.  At  her  villa.  Broom  House, 
Fulham,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  the  Right 
Hon.  Mary  Dowager  Countess  of  Lonsdale, 
aunt  to  J.  A.  Stuart  Wortley,  esq.  M.P. — 
She  was  daughter  of  John,  3d  Earl  of  Bute, 
and  was  married  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  bt. 
who.  May  11,  1784,  was  created  Earl  of 
l.-onsdale,  but  foreseeing  that,  from  want 
of  issue,  the  honours  were  likely  to  become 
a  second  time  extinct,  he  was  created  Oct. 

10,  1797,  Viset.  and  Baron  Lowther,  with 
remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  cousin. 

She  had  no  issue. 

April  9.  In  Great  Charlotte-st.  Black- 
frlars-road,  the  widow  of  the  late  William 
Bunn,  esq. 

April  13.  Aged  84,  Wilfred  Reed,  esq. 
of  Brook’s- wharf. 

At  Camberwell,  aged  55,  W.  Weston,  esq. 

April  21.  In  Brunswick-square,  in  his 
18th  year,  Thos.  B.  Hutchins,  second  son 
of  the  late  John  Hutchins,  esq. 

April  25.  At  the  New  Hummums  Ho¬ 
tel,  aged  60,  Major-gen.  Francis  Stewart, 
of  Lesmurdie.  He  was  appointed  Major 
in  Champagne’s  regt.  of  infantry,  Feb.  19, 
1797;  Lieut.-col.  in  the  army,  Jan.  1, 
1800;  Major  in  the  1st  Ceylon  regt.  Feb. 

19,  1807  ;  Colonel  in  the  army,  July  25, 
1810;  and  Major-gen.  June  4,  1813. 

April  27.  In  Lower  Brook-street,  the 
Hon.  Robt.  Fulke  Greville,  F.R.S.  A.S.  and 
L.S.  Groom  of  the  Bed  Chamber  to  the 
King.  He  was  the  7th  child  of  Francis, 
8th  Lord  Brooke,  and  first  Earl  of  War¬ 
wick,  by  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  I^ord 
Archibald  Hamilton,  son  of  William,  Duke 
of  Hamilton;  was  born  Feb.  3,  1751  ;  mar¬ 
ried  Oct.  19,  1797,  Louisa,  Countess  of 
Mansfield,  mother  of  the  present  Earl,  and  i 
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sister  of  the  present  Earl  Cathcart,  K.T. 
and  had  issue  two  daughters. 

May  1.  Margaret,  wife  of  Chas.  Adams, 
esq.  of  Wandsworth-common,  and  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  L.  Maclean,  M.D.  Sudbury. 

May  7.  Aged  79,  Sir  F.  Buhner,  knt. 
of  the  Strand.  He  was  the  Senior  Gentle¬ 
man  of  the  Band  of  Gentleman  Pensioners, 
and  in  consequence  received  the  honour  of 
Knighthood  at  the  Coronation  of  his  pre¬ 
sent  Majesty,  July  19,  1821. 

May  10.  Henry  Chaytor,  esq.  late  Co¬ 
lonel  in  the  8d  Foot  Guards. 

May  1 1.  Aged  63,  Jas.  Buttivant,  esq. 
of  Kenuington. 

May  12.  Aged  67,  Roht.  Davidson,  esq. 
of  Islington-green.  Mr.  D.  was  a  highly 
respectable  and  truly  benevolent  man.  He 
hud  been  45  years  a  Liveryman  of  the  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Company,  of  which,  during  the  last 
year,  he  had  been  the  worthy  Master. 

Thos.  jNIills  Bynon,  esq.  of  Northumber- 
land-street,  New-road. 

May  13.  At  Hammersmith,  aged  83, 
Thos.  Burnell,  esq.  many  years  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  that  place,  and  formerly  of  Wine- 
office-court,  Fleet-street.  He  was  many 
years  since  one  of  the  representatives  in 
the  Common  Council  of  the  Ward  of  Far- 
ringdon  Without. 

May  14.  In  Marsham-street,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  aged  73,  Mary,  relict  of  Rich.  Hutch¬ 
inson,  esq. 

May  15.  In  her  18th  year,  Elizabeth- 
Margaret,  dau.  of  late  Hon.  William  Grey. 

May  16.  Aged  70,  Philip  Braham,  esq. 
of  Gloucester-place,  Portraan-square. 

In  Bedford-square,  aged  60,  Wm.  West, 
esq.  He  was  the  son-in-law,  partner,  and 
successor,  to  Mr.  Avery,  who,  as  his  bro¬ 
thers  before  him,  for  nj^y  years  kept  a  most 
respectable  wholesale  leather  warehouse 
in  Bride-lane,  Fleet-street ;  whence  our  emi¬ 
nent  Bookbinders,  the  Paynes  and  the  Lewis’s 
of  the  day,  supplied  themselves  with  the 
coverings  of  those  Books  which  will  hand 
down  their  names  to  future  Bibliographers. 
Mr.  West  entered  into  business  with  a  li¬ 
beral  spirit,  and  carried  it  on  with  great  suc¬ 
cess.  He  had  lately  retired  with  a  large  for¬ 
tune  j  and,  had  his  health  permitted,  w-as 
well  qualified,  by  a  scientific  turn  of  mind, 
to  have  enjoyed  otium  cum  digjiitate.  He 
has  left  one  son  and  one  daughter. 

May  18.  At  Lambeth,  aged  87,  Mrs. 
Jane  Kelly,  whose  maiden  name  was  Doyne. 
In  her  youth  she  possessed  great  personal 
attractions,  but  the  charity  and  benevolence 
of  her  disposition,  added  to  the  intricacies 
of  law,  caused  the  later  years  of  her  life  to 
be  spent  in  great  deprivation  and  affliction. 

In  York-place,  City-road,  aged  63,  Wm. 
Jones,  esq.  late  of  Morton  in  Marsh,  Glou¬ 
cestershire. 

May  20.  In  Tavistock-square,  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  late  Wm.  Sharp,  esq.  of  Win¬ 
chester-street. 

May2\.  In  Welbcck-street,  aged  74, 


Richard  Scott,  esq.  late  Lleut.-col.  in  the 
Bengal  Army. 

May  22.  At  Bethnal-green,  Ann,  relict 
ofC.  Jecks,  esq.  formerly  of  Mile-end  road. 

May  23.  In  Thornton-row,  Greenwich, 
aged  89,  the  widow  of  the  late  Peter  Ver- 
ney,  esq. 

May  24.  At  Chelsea,  aged  75,  Mary,  re¬ 
lict  of  Isaac  Lucas,  esq.  of  Kensington  Gore. 

In  Bedford-row,  William  Manley,  esq. 
Serjeant  at  Law,  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Board  of  Excise. 

May  26.  In  her  58th  year,  Elizabeth, 
wife  of  John  Kelly,  esq.  of  Frognal,  Hamp¬ 
stead,  and  formerly  of  Fleet-street. 

May  28.  In  Barnard’s  Inn,  in  his  76th 
year,  Philip  Neve,  esq.  a  Barrister  at  Law, 
Commissioner  of  Bankrupts,  and  an  upright 
and  independent  Magistrate  for  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  much  lamented  by  his  friends. 
Mr.  Neve  was  a  colleague  with  the  late 
Sir  Nathaniel  Conant  in  Marlborough-st, 
at  the  first  establishment  of  the  Police- 
offices  ;  and  was  a  polite  gentleman  and  a 
good  scholar.  He  was  lately  possessed  of 
a  most  select  and  highly- preserved  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Roman  large  brass  coins,  containing 
about  500  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful 
specimens. 

At  Hornsey,  in  his  18th  year,  Henry- 
James  William,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Edmond  Hill,  of  Fenny-Compton,  co.  of 
W  arwick. 

May  30.  At  Holloway-terrace,  aged  66, 
Matthew  Moggridge,  esq.  many  years  an  in¬ 
habitant  of  Fleet-street. 

May  31.  At  Stoke  Newington,  Louisa- 
Anne,  daughter  of  Christopher  Sundius,  esq. 

Aged 63.  Anthony  Healey,  esq.  of  Judd- 
street,  Brunswick-square,  many  years  Page 
to  his  late  Majesty. 

June  1.  At  his  apartments  in  Piccadilly, 
John  Blackburn,  esq.  of  Preston  House, 
near  Basingstoke,  and  a  merchant  in  Broad- 
street  ;  a  gentleman  highly  respected ;  and 
an  active  Vice-President  of  those  benevolent 
institutions,  the  Marine  Society  and  the 
Royal  Humane  Society. 

June  3.  At  Hampstead,  Charles-Robeit 
Manners  Molloy,  esq.  late  Captain  Grena¬ 
dier  Guards. 

June  4.  In  Queen-square,  Westminster, 
aged  60,  Mrs.  Margaret  Lees. 

Aged  70,  Rich.  Carter,  esq.  of  Surrey- 
street,  Strand. 

June  5.  Aged  76,  George  Devon,  esq. 
of  Thistle-grove,  Brompton. 

At  Clapham,  aged  77,  John  Harris,  esq. 

June  7.  At  Croom’s-hill,  Greenwich, 
aged  19,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Cruickshauk. 

At  Cave-house,  Battersea,  aged  67,  H. 
Condell,  esq. 

June  8.  At  Ford’s  Grove,  near  Winch- 
more-hill,  aged  52,  Sarah  Thomasln,  wife 
of  Edward  Busk,  esq. 

June  16.  Sarah,  wife  of  Mr.  Theophi- 
lus  Hearsey,  of  Botolph-lane. 

BidDFORDSHiKE. — June  8.  Aged  56,  Ste¬ 
phen 
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phen  Raymond,  esq.  lute  of  Biuok  House, 
I’atton. 

liERKSHiRE. — May  8.  AtTravers’  Lodge, 
Windsor,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  Lieut, 
linrgess,  Governor  of  the  Naval  Knights. 

Dorsetshire. — May  IS.  At  Weymouth, 
in  her  20th  year,  Laura  Maria,  eldest  dau. 
of  liayles  Wardell,  esq. 

.  Essex. — May  24.  At  Billericay,  aged  84, 
IMrs.  Sarah  Eglinton,  relict  of  the  late  Capt. 
Eglinton,  of  the  Hon.  Company’s  Service, 
much  respected. 

Gloucestershire. — At  Clifton,  Lieut.- 
eol.  Samuel  Hall,  C.  B.  of  the  6‘5th  regt. 
He  received  his  appointment  of  Lieut.  89th 
foot,  May  9,  1794;  Capt.  Sept.  3,  1801  ; 
Major,  Nov.  28,  1810  ;  and  Brevet  Lieut.- 
col.  Aug.  12,  1819. 

Hampshire. — Feb.  16.  At  Wonston,  near 
Winchester,  aged  10,  Henrietta-Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  A.  G.  Legge, 
.Chancellor  of  Winchester. 

Feb.  25.  At  Belmont,  the  seat  of  her 
brother.  Sir  George  Prevost,  bart.  in  her 
21st  year,  Harriet,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
■late  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  George  Prevost,  bart. 

Herts. — May  9.  At  Hertford,  aged  70, 
Anne,  relict  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Moore, 
LL.B.  Minor  Canon  of  St.  IWl’s. 

April  2  7.  Thomas  Blackmore,  esq.  of 
.Briggins  Park,  Ware. 

Kent. — Lately.  At  his  seat  at  Chisel- 
hurst,  from  the  effects  of  a  paralytic  attack. 
Sir  Thomas  Reid,  bart.  a  Director  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  who  lately  filled 
the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Di¬ 
rectors.  He  was  at  the  head  of  that  most 
respectable  firm  of  Reid,  Irving,  and  Co. 
INlerchants. 

May  2.  At  Keston,  near  Bromley,  aged 
62,  Thomas  How  Masterman,  esq. 

Lancashire. — May  19.  At  l^af-square 
Academy,  Manchester,  aged  15,  Drinave, 
one  of  the  five  Madagascar  youths  brought 
over  to  England  a  few  years  back,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  taught  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  Religiou,  as  well  as  some  use¬ 
ful  branch  of  trade,  with  an  Intention  of  re¬ 
turning  to  their  native  country  to  commu¬ 
nicate  their  acquired  knowledge.  His  re¬ 
mains  were  interred  at  New  Windsor,  the 
pall  being  supported  by  the  four  remaining 
Madagascar  youths,  and  the  whole  of  the 
•students  of  the  academy  joining  in  the  fu¬ 
neral  procession,  with  black  crape  and  white 
favours  on  their  arms. 

Leicestershire. — Lately.  Aged  88,  Ti¬ 
mothy  Clarkson,  gent,  of  Bredon  on  the 

Hill. 

April  24.  At  Asfordby,  aged  82,  Han¬ 
nah,  only  surviving  sister  of  the  late  Rev. 
Thos.  Beaumont  Burnaby,  rector  of  that 
place. 

May  II.  Aged  50,  Mr.  Thomas  Mar¬ 
tin,  Printer,  of  Leicester. 

May  21.  Mr.  Valentine,  master  of  Al- 
deiinau  Newton’s  school  in  Leicester. 
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Lincolnshire. — May  25.  At  Louth,  in 
his  60th  year.  Rich.  Bellwood,  esq.  solici¬ 
tor  and  town-clerk. 

May  28.  On  the  day  of  attaining  his 
.78th  year,  George  Healey,  esq.  of  Froding- 
ham  Hail. 

Northampton. — April  <27.  At  the  School 
House,  Guilsbro’,  In  her  25th  year,  Elea¬ 
nor,  wife  of  Rev.  R.  Bloxam. 

Nottinghamshire.  —  May  25.  At  his 
brother’s  house,  at  Mansfield,  aged  43,  Mr. 
Wm.  Ralph  Heygate,  merchant  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  6th  and  youngest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  T. 
Heygate  of  Husbands  Bosworth,  co.  Leic. 

Northumberland. — May  27.  At  North 
Shields,  aged  79,  John  Scott,  esq.  an  ac¬ 
tive  Magistrate  in  that  part  of  the  county 
of  Northumberland. 

Oxfordshire. — May  8.  At  Henley,  aged 
78,  Henry  Spence,  esq.  of  Mallery  House, 
near  Lewes. 

May  10.  Aged  80,  Mr.  John  Hilyard, 
of  Evvelme. 

June  8.  In  Ills  60th  year,  Wm.  Tubb, 
esq.  banker,  of  Oxford,  and  one  of  the  eight 
Assistants.  Mr.  Tubb  served  the  office  of 
Bailiff  in  1800,  and  of  Mayor  in  1814. 

JuneW.  Miss  M.  AV.  Norton,  only 
daughter  of  Mr.  Norton,  late  Printer  and 
Post-master  at  Henley-upon-Thames. 

Shropshire. — May  9.  At  the  Vineyards, 
near  Wellington,  Egerton  Leeke,  esq.  He 
was  formerly  in  the  profession  of  the  law ;  and 
has  left  a  widow,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
- Henshaw,  esq. 

June  8.  At  Kingland,  aged  63,  Peter 
Beck,  esq. 

Somersetshire. — Lately.  InEastReach, 
Taunton,  in  his  109th  year,  Mr.  John  Tay¬ 
lor,  butcher.  He  regularly  attended  tlie 
markets  of  Taunton,  Wellington,  and  Wi- 
veliscombe,  upwards  of  60  years.  He  has 
left  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  87,  and 
the  youngest  64. 

April  12.  At  Wilton  Cottage,  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Cliffe,  aged 
74,  Lady  Elizabeth  Farrington,  relict  of 
General  Sir  Anthony  Farrington,  bart.  late 
of  Blackheath,  Kent,  who  died  Nov.  3, 
1823  (see  vol.  xcili.  ii.  p.  640).  She  was 
daughter  of  Alexander  Golden,  of  New  York, 
esq.  w'as  married  March  9,  1766;  and  had  is¬ 
sue  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

Surrey. — May  13.  At  Stoke,  near  Guild¬ 
ford,  Jane,  daughter  of  James  Mangles,  esq. 

Sussex. — Jan.  30.  At  Pitt’s  Hill,  Sus¬ 
sex,  aged  75,  Wm.  Mitford,  esq. 

April  28.  At  Arundel,  Mrs.  Wigfield, 
daughter  of  the  late  Col.  Jardine. 

May  21.  At  Chichester,  aged  SO,  John 
New  land,  esq.  senior  Alderman  of  that  Cor¬ 
poration. 

May  29.  At  Hastings,  R.  A.  Paterson 
Wallace,  esq. 

Warwickshire. — May  28.  Peter  Kemp- 
son,  esq.  of  the  Willows,  near  Birmingham. 

Suddenly,  aged  71,  at  Birmingham,  on 
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his  journey  from  his  seat  at  Putney,  near 
London  to  Manchester,  Janies  Ackers,  esq. 
of  Lark-hill.  At  the  time  when  the  coun¬ 
try  was  disturbed  by  internal  divisions,  and 
was  also  threatened  by  a  foreign  foe,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  prompt  to  step  forward 
in  its  defence ;  and  he  was  shortly  afterwards 
appointed  to  be  Colonel  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Volunteers.  He  was  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant,  and  in  the  year  1800  he  served 
the  ofiice  of  High  Sheriff  of  Lancashire. 

Yorkshire. — May  2.  At  his  house  in 
Beverley,  in  his  90th  year,  Bethcll  Robin¬ 
son,  esq. 

May  8.  At  Whitby,  aged  74,  Richard 
Rudyerd,  esq.  one  of  the  Deputy  Lieute¬ 
nants  for  the  North  Riding  of  the  county 
of  York. 

May  14.  Henry  Peirse,  esq.  of  Bedale, 
CO.  \ork,  M.P.  for  Northallerton.  In  1777 
he  married  the  Hon.  Charlotte  Grace,  dau. 
of  late  and  sister  to  present  Lord  Monson ; 
by  whom  he  had  three  daughters.  He  had 
represented  Northallerton  during  nine  par¬ 
liaments. 

May  28.  At  Market  W'^eighton,  univer¬ 
sally  respected,  aged  93,  Robt.  Smith,  esq. 

After  an  illness  of  upwards  of  two  years, 
Mrs.  Blackburn,  wife  of  the  Rev.  VVm. 
Blackburn,  minister  of  the  Independent 
Chapel,  in  Silver-street,  W'^hitby. 

Jime3.  At  \ork,  Thos.  Cattley,  esq. 

Wales. — ylpril  17.  In  his  46'th  year, 
Wm.  Robins,  esq.  of  Velindra  House,  near 
Cardiff,  and  late  of  U'estbromwlch,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  the  Managing  Partner 
of  the  Melin  Griffith  Works,  where  his  re¬ 
sidence  had  been  scarcely  four  months.  In 
the  discharge  of  the  duties  and  business  of 
life — as  a  husband,  a  f^ier,  a  friend,  and 
member  of  society — his  conduct,  emanating 
from  a  vigorous  and  powerful  mind,  in  the 
highest  degree  cultivated  and  adorned  by 
study  and  observation,  had  attracted  to  him 
the  most  affectionate  personal  regard,  and 
the  greatest  general  respect  ■,  which  renders 
his  loss  not  only  widely  felt,  but  more  pe¬ 
culiarly  so,  by  the  extensive  establishment 
over  which,  it  was  hoped,  he  would  long 
have  continued  to  preside. 

Scotland. — Feb.  13.  At  Senwick,  Kirk¬ 
cudbright,  Lady  Gordon,  of  Earlston. 

May  9.  In  his  87th  year,  John  Moir,  esq. 
of  Plantation  near  Glasgow. 

May  25.  At  Miss  Stewart’s  (his  sister), 
Ditton  Common,  David  Stewart,  esq.  ship¬ 
owner,  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Fifeshire. 

May  26.  At  Edinburgh,  Janet,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Hutton,  esq.  mer¬ 
chant  in  Edinburgh. 

Ireland. — Lately.  At  Brookwatson,  near 
Nenagh,  aged  87,  John  Watson,  esq. 

Feb.  19.  At  Kilburn,  Augusta,  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  G.  Chetwynd  Stapylton. 

April  18.  At  Loughry,  co.  Tyrone,  Ire¬ 


land,  Jane,  wife  of  Robert  Lindsay,  esq. 
daughter  of  late  T.  Mauleverer,  esq.  of 
Arncliffe  Hall,  Yorkshire. 

April  27.  At  Kilmanock  House,  qo. 
Wexford,  Thomas-Richard  Houghton,  esq. 
He  was  a  fond  husband,  tender  father,  ge¬ 
nerous  and  hospitable  neighbour,  indulgent 
and  humane  landlord,  honest  man,  and  be¬ 
nevolent  Christian ;  has  left  an  afflicted  wi¬ 
dow,  four  orphans,  a  fond  mother,  numer¬ 
ous  relatives  and  friends,  to  deplore  his  pre¬ 
mature  departure. 

Abroad. — Oct.  19.  On  board  his  Majesty’s 
ship  Liffey,  Col.  J  no.  Colebrooke,  C.B.  of  the 
Madras  Cavalry,  a  most  zealous  and  gallant 
officer,  who  distinguished  himself  in  every 
field  service  in  which  the  Coast  troops  have 
been  engaged  for  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
constitution  of  Col.  Colebrooke,  who  was 
only  in  the  49th  year  of  his  age,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  unremitting  duties  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  which  were  at  all  times  arduous,  but 
more  especially  so  during  the  last  Mahratta. 
War.  His  loss  is  universally  regretted  by 
his  brother  officers,  and  deeply  deplored  by 
his  family. 

Lately.  On  his  passage  from  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  Robt.  Kerr,  esq.  of  the  Island  of  Ja-« 
maica. 

Jan.  8.  In  St.  George’s,  Jamaica,  Walter 
R.  Grosett,  esq.  in  consequence  of  a  fever 
taken  from  performing  military  duty,  in  re¬ 
pressing  the  late  conspiracy  among  the  slaves. 

Jan.  9.  At  Tours,  aged  71,  A.  B.  Co¬ 
hen,  esq.  late  of  Amsterdam,  formerly 
banker  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,, 
in  that  city. 

Jan.  11.  Off  Malta,  and  on  board  the 
yacht  of  Sir  Wm.  Curtis,  hart,  aged  37, 
Charles-Thomas  Haden,  esq.  late  of  Sloane- 
street,  surgeon.  , 

Jan.  17.  At  Boulogne,  aged  68,  Wm. 
Dyer,  esq. 

Feb.  20.  At  Hobart-town,  Van  Die- 
man’s  Land,  aged  27,  Mr.  Daniel-Watson 
Stalker,  of  Penrice,  formerly  of  Maryport, 
in  the  county  of  Cumberland. 

Feb.  24.  At  Barbadoes,  where  he  had 
gone  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  Ralph 
Mountague,  jun.  esq.  merchant. 

March  19-  At  Hamburgh,  in  her  78th' 
year,  the  relict  of  Geo.  Thomson,  esq.  late  of 
that  city. 

March  <26.  At  Paris,  aged  17,  George- 
Heron  Lynn,  esq.  of  Southwick Hall,  North¬ 
amptonshire. 

March  <27.  At  Bilboa,  Charles  Dawson, 
esq.  British  Consul,  and  son  of  the  Rev. 
Major  Dawson,  of  Beverley. 

March  28.  On  his  passage  from  Jamaica 
to  New  York,  John  Higgln,  jun.  second 
son  of  John  Higgin,  esq.  of  London-fields, 
Hackney. 

April  8.  Wm.  Leckie,  esq.  on  his  pas¬ 
sage  from  Surinam  to  London. 

ADDT- 
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VoL.  xcii.  ii.  p.  569. — In  the  Cemetery  of 
Vulham,  Middlesex,  on  the  South  side  of  a 
handsome  tomb,  enclosed  with  iron  rails,  is 
tJie  following  inscription  : 

“  Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  John 
Owen,  M.  A.  late  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Cambridge,  formerly  seventeen  years 
Curate  and  Lecturer  of  this  parish  ;  Rector 
of  Paglesham,  in  Essex;  Minister  of  Park 
Chapel,  Chelsea;  and  for  eighteen  years 
Secretary  to  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society.  He  was  born  September  23,  1766. 
Died  September  26,  1822.” 

VoL.  xcilT.  i.  p.  183. — Probate  of  the  will 
of  Lady  C.  T.  Long,  passed  the  seal,  April 
29.  Her  Ladyship  has  left  all  lier  effects 
and  monies  in  reversion  to  her  two  younger 
daughters,  Dorothy  and  Emma  T.  Long, 
with  the  exception  only  of  my  “  wedding 
watch  and  my  late  husband’s  diamond  ring,” 
which  are  given  to  her  daughter,  the  wife  of 
W.  Long  Wellesley,  esq.  John  Barry,  esq. 
of  Bath,  and  C.  Barry,  of  Jermyii-street, 
surgeon,  are  executors.  The  will  is  dated 
Oct.  12,  1820.  Her  residence  was  Draycot- 
house,  Wilts.  The  property  is  sworn  under 
9,000Z. 

Part  i.  p.  374. — In  the  Cemetery  of  Put¬ 
ney,  Surrey,  on  a  handsome  tomb,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  insaription : 

“  Here  lieththe  mortal  remains  of  Caro¬ 
line,  Dowager  Countess  of  Kingston, 
who  departed  this  life,  at  Roehampton, 
Jan.  18,  1823,  aged  68  years  and  2  months.” 

Part  ii.  p.  639. — Lord  Miltoro  was  the 
only  son  of  Sir  John  Philips,  6th  hart,  by 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  Shepherd, 
esq.  who  died  Sept.  28,  1788.  In  the  year 
1764  his  Lordship  married  his  cousin.  Miss 
Philips,  daughter  of  James  Philips,  esq.  of 
Pontlpark,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  who 
died  Aug.  26,  1815,  which  county  Lord 
Milford  represented  in  many  Parliaments, 
and  of  which  he  was  likewise  the  Lord  Lieu¬ 
tenant. — In  the  year  1775  he  was  advanced 
to  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Milford,  which,  his  Lordship  having 
died  without  issue,  becomes  extinct. 

VoL.  XCIV.  i.  p.  184. — The  name,  &c.  of 
the  third  child  of  Geo.  Buckle,  Esq.  was 
omitted.  She  was  Anne,  born  May  28, 
1789;  married  May  23,  1816,  to  Thomas 
Morris,  esq.  an  eminent  Solicitor  of  Thora- 
bury,  CO.  Gloucester.  He  died  at  Brecon 
Dec.  12,  1818,  leaving  issue  Anna,  Teresa, 
and  Lydia-Maria. 

P.  473.  On  Sunday,  the  30th  of  May, 
a  funeral  sermon  on  Dr.  Strahan  was  preach¬ 
ed  in  Islington  Church  by  his  old  and  highly 
respected  friend.  Dr.  Philip  Fisher,  Master 
of  the  Charter-house,  and  Precentor  of  Sa¬ 
lisbury,  to  one  of  the  most  crowded  and  at¬ 
tentive  audiences  we  have  ever  witnessed, 
nearly  the  whole  of  whom  attended  in  mourn¬ 


ing.  From  Chron.  xxix.  15.  Dr.  Fisher  dis¬ 
coursed  in  a  perspicuous  and  masterly  man¬ 
ner  on  death ;  and  concluded  with  an  elegant 
eulogium  on  the  character  of  Dr.  Strahan, 
of  which  the  following  will  give  but  a  very 
faint  outline  : 

“  Few  or  none  of  the  congregation  could 
be  ignorant  of  the  event  tliat  had  occasioned 
the  melancholy  appearance  around  them — 
the  death  of  their  excellent  and  venerable 
Pastor ;  a  man  of  whose  character  he  knew 
not  on  which  portion  first  to  enlarge.  If 
he  regarded  his  youth,  a  time  of  life  too 
often  devoted  to  levity  and  dissipation,  he 
(Dr.  Fisher)  could,  from  an  intimacy  of 
more  than  50  years,  bear  witness  to  his  ex¬ 
cellencies.  At  that  period  he  was  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  society  he  adorned,  a  society 
which  he  enlivened  by  his  wit,  benefited  by 
his  advice,  and  Instructed  by  his  example. 
From  this  society  he  was  early  removed, 
having  been  appointed  to  an  office  of  the 
highest  importance — that  of  Pastor  to  this 
extensive  and  populous  parish — this  office, 
of  parish  Priest,  though  it  ranked  not  with 
the  higher  dignities  of  the  Church,  yielded 
to  none  of  them  in  importance  and  utility. 
The  manner  in  which  he  discharged  this  ar¬ 
duous  duty  was  best  known  to  those  present, 
to  those  who  had  heard,  known,  and  lived 
with  him.  The  greater  part  of  the  congre- 
jratlon  could  recal  to  mind  the  many  times 
they  had  heard  his  pastoral  advice  in  those 
walls,  could  remember  the  clearness  of  his 
pronunciation,  the  melodious  accents  of  his 
voice,  and  the  excellence  of  his  discourses, 
clothed  in  language  neither  rendered  unin¬ 
telligible  by  too  flowery  ornaments,  nor  bur- 
thened  with  metaphors,  nor  yet  disgraced 
by  mean  and  low  expressions.  Most  would 
recollect  his  assiduous  attention  in  the  care 
of  the  poor,  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  and 
the  establishmeut  of  schools ;  his  private 
charities  were  known  only  to  his  own  breast, 
and  to  those  who  had  experienced  their  be¬ 
nefit.  He  could  not  omit  to  notice  one 
most  honourable  attestation  of  the  worth 
of  the  deceased ;  this  was,  that  in  early 
life  he  had  been  encouraged  by  the  notice, 
and  honoured  by  the  friendshiji  of  the  great¬ 
est  Moralist  of  the  age.  By  the  express  de¬ 
sire  of  that  truly  pious  Philosopher,  he  had 
given  to  the  world  those  Prayers  which  will 
ever  be  a  memorial  of  the  sincere  piety  of 
their  author,  and  which  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
served  in  the  closet,  and  cherished  in  the 
bosom,  of  every  devout  Christian.  Their 
lamented  Pastor  had  died  full  of  years,  and 
rich  in  good  works  ;  he  w^  gone,  there¬ 
fore,  we  might  trust,  to  that  place  where  he 
would  receive  his  reward,  and  be  greeted  by 
the  welcome  of  his  heavenly  Father,  ‘Come, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord’.” 
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258 
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446 
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Devon,  History  of  60 
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Elizabeth,  Queen,  Progresses  of  545 
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60 
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London  Stage  257 
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447 

Maugham' s  Translation  of  the  Pharma¬ 
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Quakers,  Doctrine  of  61 
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Smithy  Dr.  Duties  of  Medical  Men  545 
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71 
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359 
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Abrahams,  .l.H.  626 
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Adcock,  J.  635 
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Adlington,  S.  188 
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636 
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Andrew,  T.  H.  476 
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Ashley,  M.  A.  476 
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- -  Lady  635 
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Barnwell  298 
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Batson,  S.  174 
Batt,  Maj.  W.C.  382 
Battier,  VV.  559 
Battiscombe,  R.  80 
Battley  297 
Bauer  63 

Bayley  634.,  Maj. 
366.  J.  560,  635. 
T.  18 

Baynes,  A.  1 88 
Bazely,  Capt.  H.  38 1 
Beadon,  Bp.  455. 

G.  G.  79 
Beak,  P.  646 
Beale  297.  M.  368 
Beamen,  G.  636 
Beait  380.  Mrs.  476 
Beard  301 

Beauclerk,  M.  636. 

- - Lord  P.  367 

Beaufoy  557 
Beaumont  227.  J. 

H.  189 

Beaven,  C.  79 
Beazeley  78 
Beck,  M.  H.  84 
Beckingham  318 
Beechy  167 
BeerclifFe  299 
Behnes  543 
Bell  285,  635.  Capt. 
93.  F.  420.  M. 
C.  284.  Major^T. 
366 

Bell^Diy  299 


Beilis,  F.  W.  286 
Bellwood,  R.  646 
Beloe,  H.  P.  272 
Belzoni  160 
Bennet  23,  232 
Benson,  C.  559.  J. 

92.  T.  476 
Benlham,  H.E.  368. 
M.  368 

Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
559.  Lord  II.  C. 
367 

Bentley,  W.  456 
Bere  578 

Bereslord,  A.C.  272. 
M.  560 

Berkeley,  S.  1 75 
Bernard,  S.  368 
Beriioli,  Sig.  456 
Berzelius  626 
Best  367.  M.  80 
Btddell,  T.  380 
Biddy,  F.  456 
Bigg  167,  233 
Biggs,  T.  H.  634 
Bingham,  R.  635 
Bingley,  Kelley  l67 
Birch  *109,  455.  T. 
.1 .  559 

Bird,  F.  176.  8.7.80. 

S. 477 

Birdsall,  R.  644 
Birkbeck,  Dr.  259 
Bissett  367.  J.G.  80 
Black  456 

Blackburn  64.9.  J. 
645 

B1  aokburne  116, 
209,  210 

Blackden,  J.  C.  368 
Blackmore,  R.  W. 

560.  T.  646 
Blagrave,  G.  478 
Blagrove,  J.  381 
Blake,  H.  W.  175. 

T.  635 

Blanchard  200.  A. 

560.  J.  636 
Blandford,  March. 
455 

Blanshard  300 
Blennerhasset  641. 

M.  369 
Bligh  397 
Blomer  299 
Blomfield,  C.  .1.  559 
Bloomfield,  Sir  B. 

271 

Blore  17 

Blosse,  Sir  F.  L.  456 
Bloxam,  E.  646 
Bloxbam,  E.  478 
Blundell  210 
Blunt,  H.  558.  Sir 
R.  367 

Blyth,  E,  G.  634 


Boaden  392 
Bodens  318 
Boger,  Capt.  476 
Bogue,  C.  285 
Bolivar,  Gen.  267 
Bolleroy,  M.  560 
Bolton,  M.  C.  456, 
634 

Bomford,  A.  M.  368 
Bond,  E.  458 
Bonham,  11,  175 
Boone  484 
Booth  136,  318 
Bosanquet,  S.  368 
Boscawen  105 
Bostook,  Dr.  259 
Bosville  559.  'P.  475 
Botton,  M.  456 
Bougainville  268 
Boughtoti,  F  368. 

Sir  VV.  E.  R.  367 
Bouligni  220 
Boulton,  C.  560 
Bouverie,  G.  A.  188 
Bourmont,  Gen.  73 
Bourne,  S.  451 
Bowden,  VV.636 
Bowers,  C  I90 
Bowie  412 
Bowles,  \V.  L.  77 
Bowness,  J.  188 
Bowring  73 
Bowyer,  T.  476 
Boyce,  G.  643 
Boyfeild,  T.  285 
Boys,  T.  560 
Bracebriclge,  C.  H. 
368 

Bradbury,  F.  543 
Bradley,  C.  175 
Bradney,  J.  92 
Brailshaw  591 
Braham  455,  563. 
P.  645 

Bramston,  T.  G.  80 
Brand,  7.  636 
Brande  290 
Brandram,F.  H. 272 
Braibwaite,  G.  284 
Bray  26.  G.  189 
Brayley  354.  E  W. 
259 

Breach, T.  188 
Breval  3  1 8 
Brewster,  Dr.  627. 
J.  380 

Breniner,  J.  285 
Bridges  94.  B.  J. 
80.  E.  284.  S. 
176 

Briggs,  J.  175 
Bright  232.  M.  92 
Brinkley,  J.  258 
Brinkly,  J.  626 
Brisbane,  Sir!'.  625 
Briscoe  136 


Bristol,  Farl  29T 
Bristow,  J.  C  79. 

R.  381.  S.  370 
Broadley,  P.  93,  189 
Broadwood,  S,  332 
Brockelbank,  E. 

456.  J.  271 
Brodie,  W,  175 
Brodrick,  VV.  J.  367 
Brome  318 
Brook,  Sir  V\  314 
Brooke,  A.  478.  J. 

271.  P.  L.  174 
Brougham  171.264, 
553,  554.  634 
Broughton,  T.  542 
Brown  586.  A.  W, 
636.  B.  85.  D. 
108,109,265,300. 

E.  455.  F.  F.27I. 

Lieut.-col.  G.  175. 
Maj.  G.  559.  M. 
177.  Capt.  R.  H. 
560 

Browne,  D.  4»51.  F. 

F.  559.  Major  H. 

175.  .1.B.477.  Sir 
W.  625  ; 

Browning,  Dr.  79.^. 
F.  79 

Brownlow  552,  5^^. 

P.  A.  368 

- Countess  2T9 

Brownsmith  318  „ 

Bruce,  J.  355 
Brudenell,  .1.  T.  63S 
Brugh,  Maj.  A.  559 
Brunei  66  j 

Bryan,  T.  558  .1 

Bryant  31 
Brydges,  Lady  C. 

87 

Buchanan  226,  294, 

300 

Buck  1 16 
Buckingham,  Duke 
167 

Buckland  165,  167* 
283,  454.  J.  560 
Buckle  632..  A.  648. 

G  190 

Buckner.  Bp.  455 
Budd,  C.  VV.  655 
Bull,  VV.  H.  176 
Bullen,  E.  456 
Buller  300.  A.  M. 

272.  R.  283 
Bullock,  E.  284.  E. 

M.  272.  .1.367 
Bulmer,  Sir  F.  645 
Bunbury,  T.  175 
Bunn  644 
Bunstone,  R.  283 
Bunting  476 
Burcliell,  C.  92 

Burchett  93 

Burdclt, 
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Burdett,  Sir  F.  364, 
451,  452 
Burditt,  A.  189 
Burge,  J.  363 
Burgess  640.  M.  A. 
636 

Bur“h  199 
Biirgliersli,  Ly.  176 
Burls,  R.  80 
Burmiiister  100 
Bum  300.  Dr.  4 
Burnaby,  H.  646 
Burnell,  T.  645 
Burjiett  102 
Burns  165 
Burrel,  C.  190 
Bu  Trough  363 
Burroughes,  T.  79, 

175 

Burroughs,  J.  639 
Burl  63 

Burton,  J.  447-  J* 
R.  366.  L.  M.  S. 
367.  M.  94.  W.455 

-  Lady  92 

Bury,  A.  L.  560.  W, 
94 

Busbe,  C.  456 
Bushell,  P.  477 
Butler  106,  299,367. 
Sir  J,  209.  J.  368. 
T.  115,  573.  W. 

But tyE.  27 1 
Butterfield,  M.  93 
Bui-tivant,  J.  645 
Butts  297 
Buxton,  F.  451 
By  bam,  A.  92 
Bynon,  T.  M.  645 
Byrom  233 
Byron,  Lord  172, 
267,  355,478,482 
Cacey,  S.  559 
Cadogan,  H.  478 
Cahusac  543 
Caillaud  68 
Caltborpe,  Lord  26, 
361 

-  Lady  C.  456 

Calvert,  F.  455.  M. 
636 

Campbell  355.  Maj. 
559.  A.  559.  Sir 
H.  F.  175.  J.  G. 
635.  T.  357.  VV. 

176 

Campion  227-  W. 
557 

Canham  194 
Canning  75,  171, 

264,266,269,  360, 
362,452,  553,  554 
Canterbury,  Abp. 

170,361,450,  558 
Canterell,  M.  368 


Cape  106,  299 
('apper,  J.  367 
Carberry,  Earl  361 
Carevv ,  II.  82 
Carey  488.  .1,  415 
Carige,  E  M.E.  176. 

,1.  II.  176 
Carletou,  Mrs.  455 
Carley,  T.  94 
Carlile,  R.  557 
Carniicbael,  Maj.  J. 
366 

Camidge,  M.  80 
Capel,  C.  568 
Carnac  199.  Major 
R.  79 

Carnarvon,Earl  361 
Carpenter,  F.  368 
Carr  380.  Bp,  659. 
C.  366,  636.  R.J. 
455 

Carrington,  W.  634 
Carruthers,  D.  366 
Carter  387.  Maj.  C. 
L.  175.  J.  397. 
R  645 

Cartwright,  T.  476 
Case,  H'  79 
Cassidy  27 1 
Castle  93 
Castlereagh,  Vise. 

167 

Catbeart,  F.  175 
Cattley,  S.  284.  T. 
647 

Catty,  L.  F.  285 
Caulfield,  Capt.560 
Causton,  T.  92 
Cavendish,  Lieut.- 
col.  79 
Cay,  S.  380 
Certtlivre  319 
Chamberlain,  Maj. 

271.  H.367 
Chamberlin  596.  S. 
189 

Chambers  109,  199, 
200.  Dr.  367 
Cham}>ion  199 
Champnes,  T.  W.  79 
Champollion  68 
Chandler,  G.  367, 
455 

Chanter,  M.  189 
Chapel  172 
Cdiaplin,  S.  635 
Chapman  175,  227* 
J.  285 

Charlton,  W.  174 
Charrett  187 
Chase,  P.  644 
Chateaubriand  555 
Chayton,  H.  645 
Cbeales,  B.  381 
Chester,  Bp.  361, 
450.  VV.  455 


Chetwood  136,  322, 
223 

Chew,  C.  187 
Chichester,  Sir  A. 
272 

Child,  Sir  J.  484 
Cliilde,  VV.  283 
Childers  271.  J. 
368 

Cliilver,  S.  284 
Chis,  E.  285 
Chisholm  63 1 
Chitty,  E.  176.  S. 
176 

Choiseul,  Marquis 
636 

Christian,  E.  639 
Christie,  S.  H.  626 
Christopher,  J.  557 
Chunderseeher  195 
Church  627 
Chuston,  VV.  272 
C '  h  u  t  e  319 
Cibber  136,3 19X4 10 
Cicell  543 
Cimitiere,  Col.  G. 
366 

Clancarty,  Lord  75 
Clapperton,  Lieut. 
172 

Clarendon, Lord  268 

- —  Earl  367 

Clarke,  Dr.  40.  J. 
410,  557.  M.  A. 
272.  S.  635.  W. 
D.  368 

Clarkson  113,420. 
T.  646 

Clavering,  Capt. 

355.  J.  285 
Clayfield,  E.  1.  456 
Cleaver,  J.  J.  272 
Clerk,  Sir  G.  175 
Clifdert,  Lord  361 
Cliff  454 
Clive  106,  108 

— . -  Lady  H,  635 

- Lady  L.  272 

• - Lord  200,  478 

Cloncurry,  Ld.  268 
Clutterbuck,  Dr. 

239 

Coates,  G.  478.  J. 
188 

Cobb  299 
Cobbe  484 
Cobbett  543 
Cochrane,  VV.  557 

- Lord  74 

Cockayn  227 
Cockayne,  F.  93 
Cockburn,SirG.  175 
Cockell,  M.  A.  635 
Cocker,  B.  C,  476 
Cocks,  J.  S.  559 
Cocksedge  I90,  277 


66S 

Coffey  29,  30,  136, 
410 

Coghill,  Sir  J.  356 
CoghlarijA.  177 
Cohen,  A.  B.  647. 

L.  456 

Coigny,  Duchess 
272 

Coke,  Sir  VV.  586 
CoIborne,N.VV.R  8.3 
Colby  166.  Maj.  263 
Cole,  J.  368.  Capt. 

T.  E.  272 
Colebrooke  166. 

Col.  J.  647 
Coleridge,  Miss 368. 

S.  T.  356.  VV.  H. 
560 

Coles,  C.  80 
Collier,  C.  626.  Sir 
G.  R.  284 

Collings,  D.  H,  456 
Collington  386 
Cullingwood  483,“ 
543.  E.  174.  J.93 
Colley  579,  580 
Collins,  D.  396 
Collyns,  C.  H.  636 
Colman,  G.  271 
Colocottini  73 
Colt,  L.ady  285 
Colt  hurst,  Capt.  J. 

B.  559 

Compion,  C.  284 
Complin,  D.  M.  368 
Condell,  H.  574,645 
Congreve,  SirW.556 
Convan,  Col.  366 
Conselt,  V^  636 
Constable  167,  290 
Conway  268.  G.  W. 

366 

Conybeare  160, 166. 

J.  J.  542 
Conyers  J83 
Conyngharo,  Lord 
F.  456 

Cook,  Capt, 268, 393 
Cooke, Miss 286.  M. 
560,  635.  R.  B. 

176.  T.  410,  455. 

Ly.  B.  560 
Cooper  1 1,  394.  A. 
272,  543.  B.5.53. 

J.  475,  476.  VV. 

272  -XRaa 

Coote  107 

Copley,  Sir  J.  S.'  79,‘^ 
175 

Coppin  369'^  ' 
Corbet,  A.  174  ' 
Corbett,  E.  368 
Cork,  F.  M.  367  ; 

Cornish,  S.  W.  455. 
560 

CornwaIlJ.T9.R.455 

Cornwallis, 


664 
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Cornwallis,  Bp.  175 

-  Earl  571 

- - —  Marq.  297 

Corrie  300,  301 
Cortlainlr,  G.  467 
Coseiis,  \V.  B.  175 
Costa  107 
Costello,  Dr.  75 
Cotterill,  J.  366.  T. 
282 

Cotton,  R.  L.  .366 
Couch  290.  .1.  366 

Courtenav  366.  Al. 
465 

Couitown,  Earl  454 
Cowell,  J.  B.  476. 

Major  S.  30 
Cox  80.  C.  L.  456. 
.1.  18«,  271.  R.  W. 
4.56.  T.  188.  W. 
188 

Crabtree,  Mrs.  80 
Cradock,  C.  456 
Crawley  257 
Cres5Well6.3.W.284 
Creswell,  R.  C.  284 
Cresv,  E.  367 
Croft  390.  C.  368 
Crofts,  J.  475 
Ooker  231 
Croly,  G.  270 
Cromwell,  C.  336 
Crook,  M.  80 
Cropper  420 
Crosby,  R.  635.  T. 
283 

Crowther,  R.  91 
Croxton , ’^apt.  636 
Cruiekshank,  Capt. 
0*4  0 

Cnbitt,  AT.  E.  633 
Cullen,  A.  476.  W. 
188 

Conmiing  41 
Cundale,  J.  368 
Cturdell  318.  Miss 
A.  80 

Cnnuinp:tori  9 
Curll  319,  411 
Curteis,  A.  II.  176 
Curtin  1 60 
Curtis  61 .  C.  B.  79 
Curtois,  R.  573 
Cuvier  102 
Cusack  581 
Dalby,  VV.  189 
Dallaway,J.354,542 
Dalrvm])le.SirC.176 
Daly  171.  C.  284 
Dangen  580 
Danfcerfield  636 
Daniel  227 
Daniel!,  J.  F.  258 
Danvers,  E.  568 
Darmstadt,  Prince 
L.  382 


Darnley  553 

-  Earl  361 

Darwell,  M.  80 
Dash  wood,  C.  175' 
Davenport  264,  265 

D.avi(lson,  T.  1.00 
Davie,  M.  J  80 
Davies  232, 367 .Col. 
272,  553.  Lt.  A. 
456.  C.  558.  E. 
356.  Capt.  F. 
63.1  J.  79,  80, 
456 

Davis  357,  381.  A. 
199-  C.  456.  R. 
363.  W.  410 
Davison,  R.  645 
Davy,  .1.  626;  Sir 
H. 166, 634 
Dawe  136 

Daw kiiiS,  E.  H.  455 
Dawney,  M.  559 
Dawson  265,'  268, 
451.  A.  176.  C. 
647 

Deakin,  F.  AI.  176 
Deane, ,G.  27 1 
Death,  M.  80 
DeBnri’h,S.  176 
De  Coufcy,  M.  560 
J>r  Cres]'i":riy  ,A.27  2 
Deb.ti’cey,  Maj.  J. 
■■  5.59’ 

D'Elsruarda  370 
DcLfikelBO 
Deriain,  A?.  357 
Denham,  Maj.  172 
Denison,  H.  635 
Denmati. 264,  36 1 
Dent;etr,T.  B..367 
i>ennisori,  R.  92* 


Dodwell,  E.  .368 
Doherty,  J.  455 
Dol^orticke,  Prince 
y.  382 

Dolland  166 
Domett,  A.  S.  360 
Donkin  166 
Donne,  .1  559 
Donovan,  C.  381 
Doreton,  J.  H.  175 
Dormer,  R.  92,  188 
Douce  62 
J  )o»i"hty ,  1.  284 
Doufjlas,  W.  R.  K. 
176,  271 

Do  vet  on  455.  Lt. 

E.  882 

Dow'dert,  MVs.478 
DoweP,W.  175,271 
I>owlah  1.97,  198 
DowJies,  R.  4.V.5 
Downshire,  Aiarq. 
.361 

Dt'yles,  Ladv  455 
D’Oyley,  E.2B8 
Dreinar  107,  108 
Drinave  646 
Drummond  167.  C. 
80.  Col.  Sir  G. 
175.  (  apt.  H.  A. 
272.  .J..367 

Drurv,  C.  559. 

.1.  ^2 

Drvden,  Sir  H.  366 
Dwblin,  Abo.  362 
Dti  Bois  226 
Dudley,  Sir  H.B.639 
Dnp;dale,  Sir  \V.  2 
Dtfke  E.  31 5 
Diindas  1 16 
Dunal'.y,  Lord  .560 


Dent,  Adm.  Sir  D. 
85 

Dermer,  W.272 
Desart,  Countess 

176 

Dcsp.ard,  II.  6.36 
Devereil,  L.  176 
Devon,  G,  645 
l./ew  4  10 
Dewe  367 

Dibdiit  16.  H.  .92 
DickenJon,  B.B.174 
Dick  456 
Dickson,  R.  643 
Dier,  Lord  200 
D.file^,  C.  189 
DifThtun  11 

Dikes  167 
Dillon  75.M.L.  175 
Dillwyn,  L.  W.  626 
Dixon,  Caft.  394. 
Lieut.  G.  78.  J. 


Dunc<»iiibe,  P,  D.  P. 
174 

Dunderdale,  J.  573 
Du-nkin,  J.  H  93; 

Col.  J.  H.  .366 
Dunlop,  A.  635.  D. 
543 

Dunn,  Lt.-rol.  366 
Duiisford,  H.  271. 

J.  H.  7  9,  175 
Duperrey,  CHpt.357 
D’Urban,  Sir  B.  79 
J^urhain,  Bf>.  81 
Dutton,  P.  381 
Dyar  67 
Dyer,  W.  647 
Dyrhnjj  290 
Bade  188 

I  a  le,  190. 

N  .9  L  1 87 
Ea'-twi  k,  S.  636 
Eden,  F.  92.  R-  H. 


187,476  272.  VV.79 

Dodd,  R.  477  Ed^vards  257.  Mi«s 

Dodson,  N.  366  176.  E.  175.  H. 


9.3.  .1.  M.  176* 
S.  B.  367  • 
E^erton,  F.  H.  81. 
Et^inton,  F.  94 
Ea;linion,  S.  643 

F.icke,  A.  380 
Ekenbead,  Lt.  562 
Elam,  Al.  176 
Eldon,  Lord  170 
Elfjee  92 

Eliot,  Lord  7.9,  455 
Elkins  E.  272 
Ellenborou^h  265 
Ellice  264,  265 
Elliot,  G.  L.  272 
Elliott,  C.  94,  189 
Ellis  62.  K.  94.  J. 
284.  H.  160,  354, 
542 

Ellison, 'C.  82.  H. 
272.  N.  79.  Col. 
R.559.  Maj.  11.455 
Elphinstone,  1.  A. 
636.  J.  D.  B. 272. 
A. M.  467 

Elton,  Sir  A,  80.  S. 

456 

Eiwood,  C.  176 
Ely,  Bp.  639 

—  Marchioness  367 

—  Marqtiis  367 
Et;che  166 
Ennisiuere,  L.  2T2f 
Entwisle,  J.  174 
Enys,  J.S.  174 
Erskirie,632.Lt,453. 

Sir  D.  174.  Hun, 
F.*38G 

Erskines  -633 
Escott  27 1 
E»:daile,  E.  J.  174. 
'  Iv;.368 

Evans  299,  381.  D. 
79-  E.  EG,  573. 
AL  J.  367.  T.J.C. 
366.  R.  272 
Everett,  C. 80 
Exeter,  B,i.  450 

—  - - Mai q.  560 

Eyles  SOI 

KyrCjE.P.aGO.  S,286 
Fabian  410 
Fallarton,  R.  175 
Fallows,  F.’626' 
Fane,  Lt.-coi.  366. 
E.  559 

Fare,  J.  634  ' 

Farishi  C.  573 
Farmer,  T.  635 
Farnham,  Lord  271 
Farquhar,  J.  271  ' 
Farrer,  J.  283 
Farrington  271 

- -  Lady  E. 

38 1 ,  646 

Farwell,  A.  M.  636 
Faulkner 
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Faultier  79 
Faulkner,  W.  E.  L. 
455, 560 

Faverges,  Marq.  de 
368 

Fearon  257 
Feilde,  W.  C.  382 
Feilden,  C.  M.  635 
Fell  94 
Fenley,  F.  91 
Fentham  201 
Fenton  76 
Fenwick,  M.  G.  367 
Fenwicke,  L.  80 
Fergus  224,  381. 
L.  381 

Ferrers,  Lord  209 
Ferriday,  R.  636 
Ferriman,  G.  91 
Field  411 
Fiennes  98 
Filder,  E.  80 
Finch,  J.  92,  94 
Fishcber  106 
Fisher  98,  176,  33 1> 

475.  T.  no,  200, 
295,301,420,488 

Fitz-Clarence,  Maj. 
F.  366 

Fitzgerald,  J.  174. 

V.  265 

Fitzherbert,  C.  370 
Fitzroy,LadyM.272 
Flack,  W.  285 
Flesber,  E.  94 
Fletcher,  R.  476 
Flood  367 
Flowerdew  331 
Floyd,  Maj.  Sir  H. 
559 

Fludyer  636 
Foley,  M.  A.  M.456 
Forbes,  S.  272 
Ford,  Dr.  644.  J. 
91 

Forman  2 

Forrest  198, 410.  M. 

476.  W.  271 
Forster,  B.  M.  357. 

T.  258.  T.  W.367 
Fort  11 

Fortescue,  E.  568. 

W.  381 
Fortnam  197 
Fosbroke  37 j  257 
Foss,  S.  M.272 
Foster,  Lieut.  355. 

J.93.  J.  L.  271. 
•L.  451.  T.  366, 
257 

Foulis,D.  H.B. 636 
Fovaux  397 
Fox,  E  L.  176 
Francis  583 
Franck,  Mrs.  476 
Francklin  410  . 
Gent.  Mag.  S^m 


Franke  105 
Franklin,  Capt.  77, 

166,21 1,214,363 
Franks,  J.  A.  91 
Fraser,  P.  366 
Frederick,  C,  560 
FVeer  636 
French,  Dr.  559 
Frere,  J.  278 
Friend,  G.  636 
Frome,  J.  C.  80 
Fryer,  Dr.  483 
Fuller  284.  J.  166. 

Col.  J .  175 
Furnivall,  G.  F.  79 
Gabell,  Dr.  543 
Gadsden,  M.  A.  176 
Gage,  M.  380 
Gale  40.  A.  636 
Galloway,  Earl  84 
Galvez  220 
Galway,  Vis.  560 
Garbrand  109 
Gardiner,  Major  C. 

366 

Gardner,  L.  S.  560 
Garland,  G,  174.  N. 

ib. 

Garnault,  J.  476 
Garnsey,  T.  R.  366 
Garton,  A.  367 
Gauci  233 
Gay,  J.  189,  410 
Gayton,  C.  R,  285 
Gear,  C.  373 
Gedge,  J.  175 
Gee,  Lady  557 
Cell,  P.  634 
Gellisbia,  W.  284 
George,  A.  363.  Maj. 

c.  271 

Getting,  D.  176 
Gibbes  136 
Gibbon  297 
Gibbs,  A.  M.  368 
Gibson,  J.  454.  R. 

271.  VV.  381 
Gifford  136.  Sir  R. 

79,175.  R.  476 

-  Ld.  175,366 

Gilbert,  D.  166,259, 

626 

Gilby,  M.  190 
Giles,  Capt.  R.  284 
Gill,  E.  368,  456 
Gillbee,  E.  A.  .94 
Gilby,  VV.S.  5.59 
Giraber,  S.  94.  W. 

190 

Giordinelli  2,  98 
Gipps,  H.  368,  559 
Girling,  M.  190 
Gisborne,  T.  370 
Gleig  36,  205,  326 
Glover  357.  M.  636. 

R.  573 

XCIV.  Parti. 


Glyn,T.  C.367 
Godolpbin  290 
Goflf,  F.  C.  456 
Golden,  J.  368 
Goldsmith,  Lt.  363 
Goinpertz,  B.  166 
Gonsalvi  232 
Goode,  \V.  285 
Goodwin,  Earl  355 
Gordon  360.  C.  561. 
D.W.  366.  J.286. 

• - Lady  647 

Gore,  T.  574 
Gorham,  Fi.  38 1 
Goring  30 1 
Gorretjuer,  Lt.-col. 
559 

Gosling  115,  116 
Gostling  1 1 
Gossett,  T.  S.  559 
Gott,  W.  A.  174 
Gough,  R. T.  643 
Gouiburn  265,  451, 
552 

Gould  369.  A.  285. 
J.455 

Gourlay  554 
Gower,  W.  79 
Graem  41 
Graham  557,  637- 
J.271.  T.  H.  174 
Granger,  C.  80 
Grant,  C.  105,  108, 

109,  199.  J.  366. 
J.  P.  559.  M.  176. 
P.  286 

Grattan  265,  451 
Gray,  J.  E.  368.  T. 
417 

Grayson,  A.  175 
Greaves,  T.  38 1 
Green,  C.  476.  M. 
32 

Greene,  T.  455 
Greenough,  J.  284 
Greenway,  C.  636 
Gregory,  Dr.  166. 
C.  368.  M.  80. 
M.  H.  272 
Greig,  A.  M.  456 
Greville,  Col.  98.  (R. 
F.  644 

(irey,  E.  M.  64.") 
Griffin  15 
Grimes,  M.  476 
(irimston,  C.  80 
tirinfield,  T.  475 
Groom  bridge  166 
Grose  40,  396 
Grossett,  VV.  R.  382, 
647 

Grosvenor,  Earl269, 
360 

Grove,  T.  368 
Grover,  M.  189 
Guelding,  L.  258 


JM 


r,Go 

Guester  105 
Gumley  301 
Gun,  E.  369 
Giuulrv,  E.  476.  J. 
189* 

Gunne  195 
Gurdon  174 
Gurney  76,  257.  E. 

A.284.H.354,542 
Gurry,  J.  381 
Gusteuburg,  H.  W. 
286 

Gwilt,  S.  92 
Uadaway,  J.  382 
Haden,  C.  T.  647 
lladow,  P,  174 
Haggard,  J.  380 
Haggitt,  Dr.  635 
Hailes,  Ld.  632,  633 
Haldimand  264 
Hale,  J.  8 1 
Hales  77 

Halford,  Sir  H.  82. 

M.  560.  R.  189 
Halkett,  Maj.-gen. 
367 

Hall  30,  175,  292. 
Dr.  5.  Capt. .  B. 
355.  C.  H.  175. 
J.  G.  366.  P.  199. 
R.  225,  283.  Lt.- 
cul.  S.  646.  T.  286, 
456,  573.  T.  G. 
368.  W.  226,  227 
Hallam,  J.  475 
Halsey,  S.  46 1 
Halsled,  J.  455 
Hambleton  482 
Hamer,  S.  B,  368 
Hamill,  Dr.  188 
Hamilton301.  Capt. 
197.  Lieut. -col.  C. 
366.  D.  M.  175. 
E.  644.  J.  H.  T. 
272.  Maj.  P.  380. 
—  —  Lady  483 

Hammett,  R.  M.  635 
Hammond,  T.  476. 
W.  476 

Hampden,  J.  88 
Flamper  202,  354, 
VV. 542 

Han  key,  T.  367 
Hanson,  Miss  80.  O. 
382 

llardcaslle,  A.  476 
Harding,  J.  62 
Hardinge  366.  C.  79 
■  ~  Lady  E.  456 

Hardman,  H.  80 
Hardwicke,  Ld.450, 
639 

Hardy,  J.  S.  12.  S, 
304 

Harford,  J.  S.  174 
Hargood,  R.  94 

Hark  ness, 


tjoa 

1 1  ark  ness,  K.  3G6 
llarland  2y7 
Harrint^ton  40 
Harris  y8, 557.  Misi 
278.  C.  286.  J. 
190,  282,  645,  O. 
174.  T.A.  79.  W. 

380 

-  Lord  175 

Harrison,  C.  456. 
E.C.366.  G.  298. 
M.272.  M.A.176. 
M.  C.  80.  R.  574. 
T.T.  271 

Harrowby,  Earl  36 1 
Harryman,  VV.  476 
Hart  357.  J.  367 
Harte,  Sir  B.  382 
Harter,  W.  636 
Hartforth  1 16 
Hartopp  455 
Harvey  297  299* 

C.  188.  G.  626  d/s, 
J.  285,  286,  455 
Haseldine,  Lt.  189 
Hassall,  R.  557 
Hastings  198 

- - Marq.  366 

Hatchett,  T.  B.  O. 
368 

Havard  222, 410.  H. 

381 

Hawker,  Lt. col, 175 
Hawkes  210 
Hawkins,  C.  455 
Hawlett,  VV.  635 
Haydon  174,  357 
Hayes,  M.  476.  R. 
574 

Hayley  31.  W.  557 
Hayne,  R.  272 
Haynes  81 
Hazlerigg  303 
Headlane,  J.  556 
Healey,  A.  645.  G. 
646 

Heapy  357 
Heard,  Sirl.  209, 298 
Hearsey,  T.  645 
Heath,  J.  80.  J.  M. 
543 

Heathcote,  M.F.  656 
Heber,  Bp.  300, 30 1 , 
•326.  Dr.  560 
Heberden  VV.  456 
Heddle  632 
Heming,  M.  272 
Hemrning,  B.  573 
Hettbry  560 
Henderson 300.  Cap. 
632.  B.  176.  J. 
284.  T.  187.  VV. 
79  . 

Heniey,  Maj.  302 
Henniker,  A.  E.  368 
Henriek,  H,  B.  79 
Henry,  VV.  626 


Index  to 

tlenslow,  H  S.  272 
Henwoo.d,  (\  477 
Hepwortb,  F.  456 
Herbert  227,  560 
Heringhani,  F.  60 
Hqrlst,  G.  F.  476 
Heron,  M,  640 
Herries  230,  232. 
Col.  J.  175.  J.  C. 
357 

Herschel,  J.F.VV.  166 
Herschell  258 
Hershaw,  R.  J.  B. 
366 

Hervey,  A.  568 

- Lord  297 

Hesketh,  T.H.  368 
Heston,  J.  368 
Hetherington,  H. 

285 

Hetch,  J.  644 
Hett,  VV.  H.  560 
Hewett,  Lieut.-col. 

G.  559.  J.  S.  367, 
560 

Hewlett,  C.  E.  560. 
J.  560 

Heygate  265.  W.  R. 
646 

Heyser,  F.  458 
Heywood,  E.  460 
Hibbert  69,  R.  80 
Hickman,  JM.  80 
Hicks,  H.  380.  J. 
283 

Higgin,  J.  647 
Higgs,  S.  189 
Hill  82,  171,  176, 
394.  A.  222,  411, 
560.  E.  368  bis.  Sir 

G.  451.  H.  644. 

H.  J.  VV.  645.  T. 
188.  VV.  N.  366 

- Lord  M.  559 

Hillier,  G.  366 
Hilton  167 
Hilyard,  J.  646 
Hinde,  J.T.  175 
Hindes,  M.  94 
Hoare,  H.  C.  367 
Hobart,  H.  .568 
Hobbs,  J.  P.  285 
Hobhpuse  166,  171, 
355,  357,360.  J. 
C.  562 

Hobson,  VV.  366 
Hocker,  VV.  187 
Hodgetts,  J.  VV.  636 
Hodgkin,  J.  456 
Hodgkinson,  E.  80 
Hodgson  161 .  F.27  1 . 
H.367.  L,T9.  VV. 
285 

Hofland  3.57 
Hogarth,  G.  574 
Hogg,  3.  93,  189 
Holbeche,  T.  V.  80 


Names, 

Holden,  J.  1 89 
Homing  76 
Hgldswofth  41 1 
Holford,  C.  635 
Holland,  G.  286.  W. 
271,285 

- Lord  171, 

361,450,  553,554 
H9Hiday  227 
Holliley  176 
Hollingworth,  J.  B. 
455 

Holman  190 
Holmes,  D.  455  J. 

366.  M.  635 
Homblin,  J.  190 
Home,  Lady  286 

- SirE. 63,258, 

331,  626 
Hood,  E.  188 
Hooley,  L.  284 
Hope  177.  Lt.-gen. 
Sir  A.  634.  Sir 
W.  J.  175 
Hopkins,  C.  190 
Hopkinsoii  14 
Horne  2,84 
Horsfall,  G.  259 
Horsley,  F.  636 
Hort,  Sir  VV,  176 
Horton,  VV.  553 
Houghton,  T.  R.  647 
Houlton,  A.  B.  367 
Houlbroke,  T.  188 
How  543 

Howard  167,365.  J. 
285.  J.  A.  284.  L. 
259.  T.476.VV.261 
Howe,  G.  285 
Hqwell,  F.  476.  VV, 
475 

Hozier,  J.  635 
Huddart,  Sir  J,  367 
Hudson,  M.  93 
Hughes,  R.  B,  543 
HulHes,  E.T,D.285. 

S.  E.  285 
HulI,T.  223 
Hullmandell  188 
Hulls,  J,  415 
Hulme,  C.  187.  J. 

W.  176 
Hulse  107 
Humboldt,  Bar.  261 
Hume  231,232,264. 
265,266i36iJi,  450, 
552,  553 
Humphrey  297 
Hunt,  A.  380.  G. 
285.  3.75,78,634. 
L.563.  T:W.  176 
Hunter  233,  397. 
Capt.  197,  395. 
Capt,  R.  560.  E. 
574 

Hurloch  463 
Hnrnall,  J.  456 


Huskisson  264,451, 
552,  634 
Hussey,  T.  574 

Hutchimi,  T,  B.  644 
Hutchinson  1 16.  C. 
636.  C.  E.  175. 
M.  645 

Hutton,  H.  560.  J. 

647.  J.  H.  79 
Hyde  I99.  C.  M.  93 
J.  568 

Ibotson,  A.  S.  635 
Ilward  268 
Ireland  209.  L,  C. 
368 

Inglis,  R.  H.  455.  Sir 
R.  H. 174 
Ingram  2.96,  560 
Irvine,  VV.94 
Isaac, A.  635 
Isaacson,  V^^  P,  176 
Isham,  C.  176 
Ivory,  J.  258 
Jackson,  J.  80.  T. 
456 

Jacques,  M.  476 
James,  J.  477.  J.T. 
00.  H.  574.  VV. 
176 

Jamieson  I73.  J.  356 
Janson,  J.  477 
Jardine,  J.  380 
Jarratt,  R.  455 
Jay  76 

Jeans, T.  189 
Jeckell,  C.  635 
Jecks,  A.  645 
Jefferson  29Q 
Jeffreys,  Lt.  F.  381. 
T.  557 

Jenkins,  D.  284,  J. 

J.  644.  R.  R.'SI 
Jenner,  Dr.  63 
Jenyns,  G.  639,  H, 
272 

Jermyn,  F.,  J90  ^ 
Jerraro,  S,  476  .  j 
Jervis,  T.  271,  2^^. 

W. 367  ,  ' 

Jessop,  T.  A.  176 
Jeston,  H.  P.  560. 
^  R.  G.  455 
Jodrell,  VV.  R,  285 
Johnson,  Col.  397. 
Dr.  355.  C.  318. 
J.  N.  188  R.  200. 
T.  189.  VV.  198, 

1.99,  200,  300 
Jobnstone,Ladyl76. 

Sir  J.  174 
Jolles  227 
Joly,  D.  271 
Jones  167,286.367, 
632.  A.  635^  C. 
369,  E.M.  8(iJ. 
574.  M.  93,  285. 

R.  65, 


Index  lo  Names. 


It  isr,  381. 
Sir  R.  381.  \V.645 
Jordan,  C.  636 
fonson  997 
Judd,  A.  J.  635 
Juckes,  J.  C.  70 
Jukes  544 
Kearney,  C.  574 
Kearsley  223 
Keate,  J.  366 
Keene.  Maj.  E.  634. 
T.  574 

Kebbell,  W.  03, 189 
Keene,  M.  93,  1 89 
Keith,  J.  581.  W.  R. 
175 

Kelly,  E.  645.  G.  S. 

91.  J.  223,645 
Kemball,  VV.  478 
Kemble,  C.  387 
Kempson,  P.  646 
Kennedy  625.  C.  H. 
625 

Kent,  C.  92.  E.  368 
Kenyon  560 
Keppell,  J.  R.  188 
Kerr,  C.  D.  272.  C. 
VV.  271.  R.  367, 
647 

Kerrison,  Sir  E.  175 
Key,  VV.  306 
Kilderbee,  S.  H.  367 
Killegrew  98 
Kimber  223,  41 1 
King, Cap.  391.  Cap. 
C.  176.  H.  635. 
J.  393,  456.  S. 
189 

- Lord  552 

Kingsby,  C.  175 
Kingston,  R.  284 

- -  C’tess  648 

-  Earl  361, 

553 

Kitinaird,D.357 ,563 
Kirby,  E.  477 
Kirkwood,  Maj.  T. 
366 

Kite,  W.  P.  80 
Kitwood  190 
Klyne,  M.  283' 
Knight,  t.  367,  636. 

S.  92.  T.  543 
Knipe  198.  J.  93, 
189 

Knowles,  M.  93, 189 
Kosdusko  74 
La  Coste,  E.  80 
Lacretelle,  C.  357 
Lafayette  73 
Laing  77.  t).  367, 
368.  J.  B.  382 
Lake,  H.  268 
Lai  ly  106 

Lanab  68.  M.  370. 
:  J.  633 


Lambert,  Sir  H.  176. 

Sir  J.  271.  R.  368 
Lambton357.  W.  H. 
272 

Lamont,  Lieut.  173 
Lampin,  R.  79 
Lancaster,  R.H.  456. 
T.  187 

Lane,  T.  93,  189 
Langley  559 
Lansdowne,  Marq. 
77,  171,  361,450, 
552,  553 

Lardy,  Lt.  C.  F.  456 
Lascelles,  L’y  L.  635 
Lauderdale,  Earl 
552,  633 

Laurence  421,  602 
Laurie,  J. 283.  P.366 
Lavie,  G.  284 
Law,  Bp.  5.55,  559- 
F.  176.  Dr.G.H. 
455.  H.  634, 639. 
VV.  J.  634 

Lawrence  194.  J. 

328.  M.  482 
Lawson,  Miss  290 
Layton  297.  J.  367 
Lea,  T.  366 
Leach,  T. G.  272 
Leader,  J.  635 
Lear,  F.  27 1 
Leckie,  VV.  647 
Lee,  B.  85.  Sir  H. 
367.  M.  645.  S. 
80,  560 
Legard,  J.  286 
Legge,  E.  93.  H.  E. 
646 

Leigh  411.  C.  176. 

J.  91, 286.  S.  643 
Leike,  E.  646 
Lelburne,  J.  93 
Leman,  R.  O.  367 
Le  Marebanr,  J.  363 
Le  Mesurier,  E.  79 
Lempriere,  J.  283 
Lenieps  2 
Leonard,  J.  190 
Leopard,  A.  63.5 
Lermitte,  S.  630 
Leslie,  M.  81 
Lethbridge,  Sir  T. 

171,  264,  553 
Lett  26 

Lewis,  Miss  476 
Leycester,  M,  553 
Liddell,  F.  J.  190. 

H.  G.  559 
Liggon  98 
Lillington  201 
Lillo  512 
Limrick  300 
Limerick,  Bp.  362, 
553 

- Earl  361 


Lindsay,  Miss  83.  J. 

647.  M.  A.  456 
Linehan  453 
T.,inton,  S.  456 
Lintot  357 
Lipscomb,  C.  367 
Lipscombe,  C.  27 1 
Littleton  634 
Liverpool,  Earl  171, 
356,361,450,552, 
553,634 
Livett,  J.  G.  285 
Lloyd,  J.  635.  R.M. 
174 

Lock.  F.  560  J.92, 
476 

Lockley,  G.  F.  368 
Lockwood,  R.  27 1 
Lodwix  223 
Loftus  581 
London,  Bp.  361 
Long  268.  A.  80. 
VV.  174 

-  Lady  C.  T. 

648 

- -  Sir  C.  232 

Longden,  H.  643 
Longe  298 
Longmore,  P.  456 
Longworth,A.H.636 
Lonsdale,  Countess 
644 

Loring  301 
Lorton,  Lord  17 1 
Lothian,  Marq.  559 
bis 

Love,  S.  J.  285 
Lovell  190.  S.  187 
Lowe,  D.  286.  Sir 
H.  79 

Lowndes  410 
Luc  102 

Lucas,  T.  645.  VV, 
367 

Lucena,  J.  C.  80 
Luckombe  223 
Lumley,  B.  1/5 
Lushiugton,Dr.360, 
361,  451,  553 
Luttrell,  A.  F.  635 
Lutwedge  257.  C. 
H.  455 

Lutyens,  C.  636.  M. 
285 

Luytens,  M.  94 
Lyall,  Lieut.  H.  189. 

J.  478 
Lynch  512 
Lyne,  P.  643.  Capt. 
VV.  93 

Lynn  286.  G,  H. 
647 

Lyon,  Capt, 77,  329, 
330,  331,  364.  Sir 
J.36'6 

Lyster,  Capt.  A. 27 1 


667 

Maberly  264,  4.SI 
McCarthy  631,  623. 

Sir  C.  453 
Macartney,  G.  177 
M’Caskils,  Maj.  J. 
366 

Macclesfield,  Earl 
1 66 

Macdonald,Col.2l4. 
Sir  A.  82 

- -  Lady  C.478 

M‘D()uall,  E.  E.  94 
Macfarlan,  G.  634 
M‘GiHicaddy,D.27 1 
McGregor,  Maj.  D. 

175,  456 

Maegregor,  SirJ.626 
Macintosh,  Sir  J. 
553,  .554 

Mackay,  A.  284.  J  . 

176.  VV.  H.636 
M‘Kensie  606 
Mackenzie,  G.  91. 

VV.  27 1 

Mackintosh  231.  Sir 
J.  264,  634 
Mack  worth,  G.  L. 
286 

Maclaurin,  D.  93 
Macquarie  397 
Maddox,  T.  82 
Magin,  VV.  456 
Magrathy  E.  368 
Mahir,  Cap.  368 
Main  gay,  J.  80 
Maingy,  N.  190 
Mais,  C.  93 
Maitlarrd  271 
Majendie,  VV.  IJ,284 
Major  271.  E.  I74 
Makittrick  219 
Malcolm  200.  Sir  J. 
226 

Malet,  L.  80 
Malkin  257 
Malthas.  T,  R.  356 
Man,  T.92.  J.  189 
Manchester  83 
Manclarke,  J.E.  176. 

R.B.  176 
Mangles,  J.  646 
Manley,  J.  P.  187. 
M.  271.  S,  188. 
VV.  645 

Mann,  VV.  382 
Manning  451 
Mansfield,  M.A.  368 
Mansel,  \V.  F.  455 
Mansell,  VV.  367 
Manuel  73 
Map  let  oft,  299 
Maram  268 
Maranham,  Marq. 

Mardally  E.  368  -,; 
Mare  633  41 

Mark, 
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Mark,  W.  175  ’  • 

Markham,  F.  543. 
M.  282 

Mark  land  5 1 2 
Marks  543 
Marrie,  F.  187 
Marriott,’ \V.  I7G 
Marryat,  J.  226 
Marryatt  175 
Marsdeii  394.  W. 
483 

Marshall,  Serj.  271* 
A.  80.  Fk  456. 
Capt.  W.  382 
Martin  357.  B.  512. 
F.  VV.  174.  Adm. 
Sir  G. 366.  11.632. 
S.  80.  T.  646. 
Major  W.  360 
Maryborough  167 
M.ason,  C.  478.  M. 

272.,  M.  A.  C.  80 
Mastermat),  J.  11. 
646 

Matcbani,  E.  456 
Mathias, T.  J.  356 
Matthews,  E.  94. 

R.  286 
Maud,  P.  79 
Maurice,  T.  380,640 
Mavqr,  G.  F..189 
Mavrocordato, 
Prince  73,  172 
Maxwell,  H.  271 
May,  J.  80 
Mayo,  Earl  36 1 
Meara,  J.  188 
Mell,  C.  367 
Mellersh,  R.  93 
Melville,  Vis.  1 75.  D. 
272 

Melfort,  Lady  482 
Merrick,  E.  477.  S. 

477.  W.  477. 
Merry,  E.  286 
Mevell  107 
Messing,  W.  380 
Mesturas,  J.  F.  284 
JMeyrick,  Dr,  40, 
194,354,387,388, 
397.  Mrs.  190 
Michael,  A.  M.  635 
Michell,  L.  368 
Mickleihwait,J.478 
Middleton  80,  200, 
227.  Bp.  301.  R. 
174.  Sir  VV.  261 
Miguel,  Don  453, 
555 

Milbanke,  Capt.  R. 
189 

MildmavjC.  St.John 
455.  E.St.J.  176. 
VV.  St.  J.  363 
Miles, ,S.  93 
Milford,  Lord  648 
Miller,  Col.  560.  C. 


S.  456.  FL  456. 
J.  223,  512.  P. 
475.  Sir  T.  635. 

T.  E. 455 
Milligan,  VV.  187 
Millin  61,62 
Millingcn,  J.  356 
Millington  166 
Millnian,  11.  H.  635 
Mills  226,  297.  Mrs. 

364.  S.  368 
Milton,  Lord  232, ' 
452 

Mimpriss,  T.  R.  456 
Mitchell,  Capt.  B. 
285.  J.  380,  513, 
.574.  VV.272 
Mitford,  J.  27  1.  VV. 
381,  646 

Moggridge,  M.  645 
Moir,  J.  647 
Moll,  G.  A.  626 
Molloy  513.  C.  R. 

,  M.  645 
Molyneux,  M.  635 
Monkhouse,  G.  456 
Monro,  Lt.  F.  368 
Montagu,  E.  S.  382 
Montague,  R.  647 
Moody,  J.  190 
Moore,  A.  646.  C.  J. 
176.  D.  166,  304. 

F.  635.  R.  634.  T. 
482,  563.  W.  93, 

189.  VV.  G.  271 
Mordaunt,  C.  91 
More,  Sir  T.  626 
Morgan,  G.  174.  J. 

456.  M.  188.  T. 
560.  VV.  188,  475 
Morley  219 
Mornington,  Lord 
581 

Morris,  J.  174.  T. 
648 

Morse,  J.  79 
Mortimer,  Miss 456. 
J.  381 

Morton,  Earl  559 
Mosley,  J.E.  636 
Mostyn,  R.  J.  I74 
Mottley  513 
Mould  366 
Muddeford,  E.  368 
Muir  4 1 

Mundy,  C.  G.  271. 

G.  190,  285.  H. 

190.  M.  456 
Munro,  S.  363 
Murdoch  165 
Murphy,  A.  223.  T. 

260 

Murray  568.  E.  J. 
80.  G.  456.  SirG. 
63,  271,  367.  J. 
68.  Capt.  J.A.  635 
Musgrave,  G.  284 


Mutlow,  S.  1 84  ^ 
Muttlehury,  Lieut. - 
col.  285 
Nairne,  A.  368 
Na])ier,  J.  L.  W.  635 
Nash  210,  220 
Nathan  563 
Neale,  Sir  H.  267 
Nelson,  R.  272 
— — — •  Lord  483 
Nettleship,  VV.  80 
Neucatre  297 
Neve,  P.  645 
Nevil,  H.  98 
Neville  298.  E.  381. 
Sir  FI.  290.  VV. 
380 

Newbv,  J.  P.  366. 
VV.  77 

Newcomb,  E.  J.  635 
Newcorabe,  A.  189 
Newcorae,  Dr.  458. 
VV.  366 

New  land,  J.  646 
Newport,  Sir  J.  264, 
552 

Nicholas  1 16 
Nicholl,  R.  79,  27 1 
Nichols  80,  405 
Nicholson,  A.  367. 
E.  92 

Nicol,  J.  80 
Nicolay,  Maj.-gen. 
455 

NicoUs,T.S.  175,559 
Nine,  P.  P.  456 
Nobkissen  I98 
Noel,  A.  T.  563 
Ntdan,  M.  271 
Norcliffe,  N.  636 
Norfolk,  Duke  554 
Norris  296.  G.  1 75 
North  452 
Northcote  357 
Norton  1 16.  M.  VV. 
646 

Noyes  76 
Nugent,  M.  636 

- Lord  266 

O’Bryen  29 
O’Connel,  D.  173 
O'Connor,  J.  557 
Odell  513 
Ofiley,  M.  A.  636 
Ogden,  T.  283,  380 
Ogilvie,  A.  455.  M. 
284 

Ogle,  E.  C.  175 
O’Kelly,  Maj.D.  366 
Oldknow,  S.  1 74 
Oldroyd,  J.  368 
Oliver  476.  G.  B.9I 
O’Neil  381 
Orlebar,  Lieut.  O. 
4,56 

Ord.iVIaj.  176.  II.  Ci. 
176.  W.  11.77 


Ovel,  Capt.W.B.  176 
Orme  195,  197,  299 
Orpen  453 
Osborn,  Sir  J.  2"  1 
Osborne, C.80.  H.S. 
272 

Osgoode,  VV.  93 
Oswald,  Lieut. -gen. 

271.  Sir  J.  559 
Otway,  Adm.  560 
Ouduey,  Dr.  172 
Ourry,  C.  T.  I77 
Ouseley,  Sir  VV.  356 
Owen  167,633.  M. 
558.  J.  174,  300, 
648.  Sir  J.  271- 
T.B.  368.  W.9i 
Oxenden,  M.  272 
Oxley  395  ' 

Oxnam,  VV.  175 
Ozell  410 

Pack  wood,  C.  P.igO, 
455 

Page,  B.  477.  S,  176 
Paget  299.  C.  S.  636 
Lady  J.  456 
Palairet,  E.  284 
Palmer  175.  Mrs. 
80 

Palmerston,  Ld.  360 
Pandolfi,  Cardinal 

475 

Pannell,  J.  27  I 
Paris,  VV.  574 
Parish,  VV.  79 
Park,  Justice26.  B. 

176.  J.A.  560 
Parker,  S.  368.  T. 

635.  T.L.354 
Parkes  290.  S.  M. 
636 

Parkhouse,  P.  4T8 
Paroissier  296 
Parry  299.  B.  284. 
Capt.  77, 329,330, 
331 

Parson  300 
Parsons,  J.  272 
Patch,  M.  45:) 
Paterson,  A.  367 
Patrickson,  Major 
S.  366 

Partridge,  J.  174 
Pattenson  381.  T. 
560 

Patterson  397 
P.atteson,  J.  368 
Paty,  Maj.  G.  VV.  175 
Paxton,  Sir  VV\  475 
Payne,  E.  94 
Peake, G.  94 
Pearce  469.  VV.  574 
Pearson,  Dr.  166. 
J.  79 

Peccham  20 
Pee c by  68 

Peel 
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Peel  363,264,  265, 
360,453,634.  H. 
273.  J.  456.  R. 
174.  W.  574 
Peirae  560.  H.647 

Pellew,C;.  271 
Pelly,  S.  H.4T7 
Penn  183 
Pennell,  R.  635 
Pepys,  H,  272 
Perceval,  S.  367 

- Lady  E.  A.  307 

Percival,  Mrs.  E.  94 
Percy  390 
Perkins  259,  627 
Perrier,  C.  i.  176 
Peters  209 
l^eterson,  J.  366 
Petre,  Lord  284 
Peyton,  Miss  190.  C. 
190 

Phear,  J.  635 
Phelan,  Dr,  27 1 
Phelps,  Maj,  H.  J. 
176 

Phillip,  Capt.  395, 
396,  397.  A.  396 
Phillips  165,264,290. 

P.368.  R. 447,574 
Phillipson,  S.  3T0 
Pickering,  R.  80 
Pickford  269 
Piddock,  I.  368 
Pierce,  C.  89 
Piggolt,  H.  93 
Pigott,  VV.  188 
Piikington,  T.  456 
Pinckard,  VV.  382 
Pinder,  T.  456 
Pitt,  C.  560.  W.82 
Platch,  G.  636 
Plestow,  J.  D.  475 
Pleydell,  M.  80 
Plot  125 
Plowden  199 
Plumer,  E.  176 
Plunkett  265,  451, 
553.  E.456.  J.456 
Pocock,  Mrs.  635. 
G.  176 

Pole,  R.  C.  455 
Polhill,  Capt.  176 
Polier  197 
-Polignac,  Prince 
269,  .560, 636 
Ponsonby,  F.  C.  175 
Pook,  G.  A.  272 
Poore,  Sir  E.  174. 
Lady  455 

Pope,  B.  271.  J.  B. 

190.  S.  272 

Popham  271 
Popplewell,  S.  A.  80 
Porter,  Mrs.  190,  P. 

S.W.  455 
Portman  264 


Powell,  B.  258.  J. 
380 

Powis,  C.  574 
Poynder,  T.  175 
Poynt*,  I.  560 
Praed  626 
Pratt  309 
Prendergast,  R.  91 
Prescott,  F.  J.  80 
Preston,  H.  176 
Prevost,  Sir  G.  646. 

n.  285.  J.  L.  626 
Price  184.  A.  380. 
R.  176 

Prideaux  197 
Prince,  T.  455 
Prior,  J.  92 
Prissick,  W.  190 
Pritchard,  A.  636. 

Lieut.  J.  W.  363 
Pritchett,  G.  W.477 
Probert,  Mrs.  76 
Prout,  Dr.  258 
Pryce  187 

Purvis,  R.  F.  176, 

271 

Pye,  A.  276 
Pyecroft,  E.  93 
Pyra,  W.  176 
Qiianbrough,  J.478 
Queenborough  381 
Quentin  366 
Rackett  582 
RadclifF,  A.  455 
RadclitFe,  B.  380 
Radford,  A.  636.  H. 

636.  M.  284 
Raffles,  J.  T.  78 
Raikes,  W.  M.  380 
Raines,  F.  O.  636 
Ralph,H.i75.  J.223, 
513 

Ramsey  15 
Raper,  A.  380.  M. 
542 

Ravald  477 
Ravenscroft,  H.272 
Raworth  475,  643 
Rawstorne,  L.  94 
Raydon  632 
Reade,  Col.  Sir  T. 
559 

Ready,  Lt.-col.  559 
Reddish,  E.  80 
Reed,  W.  644 
Reeve  297,381.  C.E. 
286 

Reeves,  M.  J.  80 
Reid,  Sir  T.  646. VV. 
H.  5 

Reinagle  167 
Rennel,  Maj.  354 
Rennie,  .1.  63 
Reynett,  3.  H.  559 
Reynolds,  Sir  J.  543 
S.  E.  368 


Rhodes,  J.  636.  M. 
A.  272 

Ricardo  271.  D.  636 
Rich  410 

Richards,  Dr.  79.  E. 

176.  VV.  271 
Richardson,  R.  368. 
VV.  80 

Richmond,  Duke  82 
Ricketts  632 
Ridding,  C.  H.  366 
Ridge,  E.  286 
Ridley  232 
Ridout,  E.  461 
Ringletaube  109 
Ripley,  T.  H.  635 
Rivers,  Sir  II.  176 
Robbins,  VV.  478 
Roberson,  J.  475 
Roberts  560.  Dr, 
C.  J.  259«  H.  286. 
R.455.  S.T.  272 
Robertson  264,  300, 
451,  473.  Capt. 
632 

Robins,  G.560,  VV. 
649 

Robinson,  263.  Col. 
260.  B,  647.  C.  B. 
636.  H.l  89. 1.283. 
J.  P.  80.  T.  368. 
VV.  367,  636 
Rocheford,  G.H.382 
Rocke,  R.  560 
Roden,  Earl  361 
Rodney,  A.  J.  272 
Roe,  H.  R.  636 
Rogers  2.  T.  634 
Rogerson  202.  Dr.  J. 

94 

Rolle,  Lady  367 
Rolt,  S.  636 
Romanelli,  Dr.  562 
Rooke,  M.  M.  188 
Roper,  M.  626 
Roscoe  233.  VV.  356 
Rose,  Dr.  26.  R.  27 1 
Roseberry,  Lord265 
Rosenkruntz,N.382 
Ross  396.  F.  543 
Rossiter,  VV.  636 
Rous,  Lady  L.  367 
Rouse,  E.  636 
Rousseau  627 
Rowan, M.  369 
Rowe,  C.  180.  L. 

286.  N.  513 
Rowland,  A.  94.  D. 

174 

Roy,  T.  80 
Rudge  284 
Rudyard,  R.  647 
Ruggles,  J.  456 
Rumbold  301 
Rumker  166 
Ruinsey,  J.  284 


Rushton,  P.  272 
Rushworth,  A.  636 
Russell,  Dr.  635.  E. 
0.80.  J. 455.  J.VV. 
454.  VV.  368 

- Lord  J.  266, 

362 

Rutt,  B.  476 
Rutter,  H.  368 
Ryder,  H.  27 1 
Ryley,  J.  381 
Saffery,  H.  272 
St.  David,  Bp.  450 
St.Germain,  Earl  79 
St.  Leger,  R.A.  560 
St.  Pierre  102 
St.  Quintin,  C.  180, 
636 

Salt,  J.  91 
Saltmarabe,  P.  635 
Salusbury,  H.  V.  367 
Salway,T.  79 
Samber  513 
Samuda,  D.  189 
Sanders,  H.  543.  M. 
368 

Sansom,  E.  93,  189 
Santa  Cruz,Gen.267 
Sarrel,  A.  L.  368  '■ 
Satchel!,  M.  368 
Saumarez,  Adm.  Sir 
J.  366 

Saunders,  D.  H.574. 

G.  L  366.  J.  478 
Saurin  188 
Saw  bridge  299 
Saxton,  Sir  C.  174 
Say,  H.  M.  175 
Saye,  E.  369 
Scarlett  78,  264,553 
Schnell,  F.  382 
Scholey,  H.  380,476 
Schubler  68 
Schuts,  A.  380 
Schutz,  A.  476 
Scholefield,  J.  S.  79 
Scoresby,  VV.  258 
Scott,  H.  175,457, 
568.  J.  646.  M.  A. 
80.  R.  645.  S. 
634.  S.R.  456.  Sir 
VV.  77 

Scrimgeour,  J.  J.  S. 
456 

Seaforth  606  • 

Sealy  200,  420 
Sears,  W.  556 
Sebley,  S.  476 
Seecombe  91  ' 
Sefton,Countess233 
Senior,  J.  R.  574 
Severne,  S.  A.  174 
Sewell  513 
Seyer,  S.  455 
Seymour,  Dr.  560. 
T.455 

Shackle, 


G70 

Shackle,  E.  32 
Shadbok,  E.  635 
Shaftesbury  134 

- -  Earl  170 

Shapcote,  M.  A.  32. 
Sharp,  W,  645 
Shaw,  S.  3 1 
Sbawe,  J,  476 
Shearman,  Dr.  258 
Sbedden,  Capt.  R. 

477 

Sheffield,  C.  367 
Sheldon  301 
Shelly  563 
Shepherd,  H,  176, 
300 

Sheppard  104, 31 1 
Sheridan  582,  583 
Sherlock,  Col.  176 
Shirley,  Capt.W.  634 
Shore  138 

Shuckburgh,  Sir  G. 
259 

Shute,  E.  93 
Shuttle  worth,G. 286 
Sidmouth,  Lord  639 
Silvestre  107 
Sim,D»9l 
Simpson,  J.  80.  S. 

380.  W.455 
Sims,  Miss  367 
Sinclair,  Sir  J.G.  641 
Skeffington,  T.  IE 

271 

Skerrett,  B.  186 
Skey,  J.  478 
Skinner,  E.  188.  W. 
476 

Skipwith,  S.635 
Slade,  Lt.-gen.  368. 
E.  D.  175.  J.  285, 
560.  S.  271 
Slaughter,  B.  85 
Sleath  15 
Small,  J.  456 
S<nith  93,  175,  257, 
258,  381,  451. 
Major-gen.  635. 
Mrs.  455.  A.  94, 

476.  B.  H.  190. 
C.  456.  Sir  C.  S. 
174.  D.  632,543. 
G.  272.  J.  264, 
360,  563,  554.  M. 
257.  M.  F.  366. 
0.367.  R.  272, 
574,647.  S.  175. 
T.  92.  W.  116, 
264,  451 
Smithson  I60 
Smyth,  R.  366.  Cap. 

W.  H. 366 
Snap  380 
Sneyd,  E.  174 
Soilleux,Capi.F.478 
Solandrum  14 
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Solurn,  C.  79 
Somers,  Lord  I7 1 
Southey  579 
Spanet  367 
Span,  O.  VV.  636 
Sparke,  Mrs.  367 
Sparrow  381.  Miss 
272 

Spence,  H.  646 
Spencer,  R.  L.  284 

- Lady  D.  637 

Spooner,  VV.455 
Spragg,  F.  R.  455. 
M.  188 

Spraggs,  J.  D.  634 
Stables  198 
Stace  392 
Stackhouse  513 
Stalker,  D.  W.  647 
Stanhope,  A.  177*  L. 
267 

Staniland,  R.  685 
Stanley  451 
Stanmer,  L.  80 
Stannus,  Capt.  R. 

559 

Stansbye  482 
Stanton,  R.  455,478 
Stapleton  591.  F*M. 

189.  M.  180 
StapyltoiijG.  C.647. 
O.  456 

Stark,  J.  C,  94 


Stonehouse,  S.  278 
Storks,  M.  A.  380 
Stothard  543  bin 
Stovin,  Lieut. -gen. 
634 

Stow,  H.  A.  574 
Stowe  380 
Stow  ell,  C.  4,56 
Strachey,  Lady  J. 

574 

Straban,  Dr.  640 
Straugf  ord,Lord267 
Streatfield,  Maj.  C. 

175 

Stretser  513 
Strickland; A.  456 
Strong,  A.  476 
Stuart,  Lady  J.  272 
Sturges,  J.  6.16 
Stunny,  E.  286 
Sturt,  Lady  C.  79 
Such,  J.  77 
Sullivan  268.  E.R. 

382.  M,  272 
Sundius,  L.  A.  645 
Sussex,  Duke  357 
Sutton,  G,  W.  456 
Swaby,  A.  368 
Swan  271 
Swann  455 
Sweet,  L.M.  367 
Swinburne,Cap.368. 
E.  368 


Statira  382 
Staveley  299 
Stavely  106 
Stebbing,  H.  634 
Stedhana,  J.  560 
Stedman,  J.  176 
Steele  420.  A,  176. 
Sir  R.  17 

Stephens,  M.  278.  P. 

380.  R.  27 1 
Stephenson, C0I.354. 
Maj.  175.  E,  S. 
456.  J.478.  R. 

175,  574 

Sterndale  482 
Steven,  J.  643 
Stevens, C.368.  R.  S. 
271 

Stevenson,  A.  636 
Steward,  C,  94 
Stewart  210,  Maj.- 
gen.  F.  644.  A. 
559.  D.  647.  J. 
636.  M.  80 

- -  Lady  C.638 

-  Lady  S.  84 

Still,  J.79 
Stocks,  M.  176.  S. 
557 

Stoe, H.  284 
Stokes,  P.  366 
Stone,  D.  S.  636.  M. 

c.  94 


Swinfen,  A.  456 
Sykes  451, 587 
Syer,  N.  574 
Tabar,  C.  W.  635 
Taddy,  C.  286 
Talboys,  M.T.  176. 
T.  368 

Tankerville,  Lady 
H.  381 

Tasker,  A,  380,  476 
Tate,  T.  475 
Taunton,  E.  560 
Taylor  261, 382.  E. 
367.  F.  635.  H. 
368,456,634.  Sir 
H.  483.  J. 94, 269, 
477,646.  Capt, J. 
366.  J.  E.  456. 
R.  259.  9.  188. 
W.  C.  456 
Ted  lie  632 
Temple,  M.  M.  382 
Tennant  257,  635 
Tennyson  23 1 
Thackwell,  S.  635 
Thelwall,  M.  368 
Theobald  223,  513 
Thickness  219 
Thorn  206 
Thomas,  Dr.  201.  J. 

574.  T.  91.  W.  79 
Thomasin,  S.  615 
Thoraliiison  299 


Thompson  454.  Sir 
A.  89.  C  478.  G. 
174.  S.  M.  80 
Thomson,  M.  477. 
R.  647 

Thoresby  16 
Thornhill  200 
Thornt  on,  Capt. 284 , 
J.455 

Thorp,  W.  93 
I'hurtell,  J. 7.5 
Thynne,  Lord  H.  F. 

271.  Lord  J.  272 
Tiarks,  Dr.  T.  L.  626 
Tibbits,  R.  272 
Tiehfield,  Marq.  367 
Tickell,  J.  1 88 
Tickle,  E.  368 
Tierney  452 
Till,  R.  92 
Tilstone,  A,  9^* 
Timbs,  D.  380 
Tindal553.N.€.97l 
Tifsing  109 
Tracey  513 
Trant,  W.  H.  S60 
Travis,  J.  478 
Treacher,  B.  456 
Tfedcrbft,  R.  560 
Tredgold,  T.  696 
Trench,  J.  80 
T revor  467 
Trimmer,  A.  471 
Trobe,  H.B.  380  . 

Trood,  M.  283 
Trowbridge  5 
Trye,  H.N.  636 
Todd,  H.  J.  356 
Toller,  M.A.635 
Tomlin, A.636,  J.636 
Tomline,  VV.  E.  174 
Tonson  183 
Tookey,  C.  271 
Toosey,  S.  C.  456 
Toulouse,  Abp.73 
Tovey  2 

Townsend,  E.  99 
Tozer,  A.  368 
Tubb,  VV.  646 
Tuke,  F.  368 
Tunstal  14 
Turkheim,  J.  389 
Turner  94,456.  Maj.- 
gcn.634.  Mts.233. 
D.  61.  G.VV.636. 
J.  M.  366.  S.  79. 
271,356.  W.  368 
Tumour,  E.  475 
Turton,  .1.  188 
Tutte,  F.  475 
Twemlowof  Hather- 
ton  367 
Twietleton  586 
Twyneham,  R.  367 
Twysden,  I.  C.367 
Utiipleby,  D.  80 

Underwood, 
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Uj»ilerwoo<l,E.R.4;iG 
Unnstou,  B.  455 
Utters<jn,  E. 
Valentine  646’ 
Vallance,  G,  17G 
Van,  E.  C.  6ilG 
Vanbrugh  319 
Vane  180 

- I^ady  319 

Vansittart  559 
Varcenne,  J.  17i> 
Vaughan,  H.  174 
Verdier  608 
V^erney,  P.  645 
Vernon  297*  G.  G.  V. 
367.  J.9I.  J.R. 
475 

Vialls,  T.  273 
Vigors,  J.  284 
Vivian,  T.  188.  Sir 

H.  266,  560 

ViUele,  M.  de  555 
Vincent,  Maj.-gen. 

455.  Sir  F.  560 
Violetta  219 
Viotti  284,  380 
Waddington,  J.  560 
Wagner,  H,  M.  560 
Wainewright,  S.478 
Wait,  D.G.  560 
Waite,  J.  176 
Wakefield,  D.  I76 
Waldy,  R.  79 
Walker  270.  A.  169* 
E.  P.  636.  H.  94, 
J.  476.  J.  F.  190. 
Mrs.  M.  476.  R. 

R.  20,  94,  284. 
T  “i  1  3 

Wall,D.  C.  176 
Wallace  265.  J.175. 
R.  A.  P.  646.  T. 
175 

Waller,  H.  574.  L. 

94 

Walrosley,  M.  284 
Walpole  405 
Warren,  W.  223 
Waite,  E.  636 
Walter,  H.  560.  M. 
272 

Walters  394 
Walthall,  P.  79 
Walton,  T.  T.  635 
Walwyn,  M.  94 
Wanostrocht  188 
Warburton  635 


Ward,  Dr,  40.  A,  93, 
189.  C.  80.  G.  R. 
.543.  II.G.  368.  J. 
300.  P.  S.  445. 

S.S.  285.  T.644. 
W.  368 

Warde,  Capt.  C.  80 
Wardell,  L.  M.  645 
Ware,  C.  560 
Warhani,  T.  285 
War  mao,  E.  36ii 
Warner,  T.  C.  92 
Warre,  B.  285 
W arry,  T.  1 87 
Washington,  H.  643 
Wasllugs  199 
VV^atkins,  F.  W.  636. 

H.  A.  456 
Watt  634 

Watts  108,200,318. 
G.  80.  J.  136,222, 
223 

Watsoti,  Adm.  299. 
C.  301.  J.  647.  L. 
636 

Weare  13,  75 
Weatherby,  S,  S.  284 
Webb  160.  E.C.  176 
Webster,  G.  478 
Wedgwood  257 
Wediake,  E.  M.  80 
Welles,  Dr.T.  578 
Wellesley,  G.  V.  558 
Wellford,  M.  95 
Wellington,  Duke 
172 

Wells,  D.  397 
Welsted  513 
Wentworth  995 
Wesley  579,  580.  S. 
405 

West  643.  G.  367. 
J.  456.  M.E.  367, 
368.  W.  645 
Westall  167.  W.285 
Westcorabe,  T.'l76 
Western,  C.  M.  1. 

272.  S.  644 
Westmoreland,  Earl 
170 

Weston  79.  A.  636. 
J.  368.  J.  W.  290. 
W.  644 

Westphall,  Capt.  G. 
366 

Wetherell  632.  C. 
79,  175,  271 


Wheatley,  H.  187 
Wheble,  F.  M.  93, 
M.  1.  93 

Wheeler  198,  199 
Whifiing,  C.  92 
Whish,  K.  E.  636 
Whiston  102 
Whitaker,  Dr.  493, 
592.  M.  A.  80 
Whitbread,  S.  636 
Whitby,  M.  285 
White  273,  628.  Dr. 
233.  C.233.  Maj. 
H.  559.  L.  367. 
R.  16.  S.  367.  T. 
H.  634.  W.  456 
Whiteford,  G.  366 
Whitehead,  T.  285 
Whitehurst  102 
Whitelaw,  W.  92 
Whitmore  45 1 
Whitney,  R.  B.  286 
Whittaker,  H.  635. 
J.  632 

Whitton,  A.  636 
Wich  579 
Wickham  93 
Wigfield  646 
Wilherforee  554,634 
Wild,  S.  A.  456 
Wilford,  T.  259 
Wilkin,  J.  187 
Wilkins,199.  W.  454 
Wilkinson  40.  I.  79. 

J.  368,  635 
Wilks,  M.  558 
Willan,  R.  456 
Williams  223,  263. 

C.  636.  C.  M.  635. 

D.  A.  455.  E.  94. 
F.  E.  80.  G.  478, 
644.  J.  366,  455, 
554.  J.  B.  79.  P. 
175.  R.  543.  Lt.- 
gen.  477.  T.  272. 

T.M.184.  W.264, 
451 

Willsbire,Col.T.455 
Wilmot,  W.  94 
Wilson,  Lieut.-Col. 
367.  A.  284.  E. 
93,  272,  366.  J.A. 
456.  Sir  R.  73.  T. 
264 

Wilton,  J.  W.  80 
Wimbush,  E.  636 
Winchomb  592 


671 

Wingfield,  J.  174 
Winsfanley,  J.  272 
Wintle,  M.  A.  363 
Wiinvood  301 
WittewTong  301 
Wittewronge,  M.  95 

Wollaston, W.H.625, 
626 

Wolley  106  “ 

Woodfall,  G.  i^42. 
Wood,  Mrs.  176. 
368.  J.  636.  S. 
189 

Woodcock,  H.  175 
Woolcomhe  456 
Woodfin  223 
Woodbouse,  T,  189 
Woodington  224 
Woods,  J.  175  2? 

Woodthorpe,  H.  272 
Woodward  39,  102, 
354 

Woollam,  J.  636 
Woolnaer  21 
Worcester,  March., 
272 

Worsley,  I.  368 
Worsop,  R.  A.  560 
Wortham,  Cap.  639 

W  orthington,  W.636 
Wortley,  S.  264 
Wrangham  271 
Wray  16.  C.  176 
Wrightson,  T.  93 
W  rottesley,Si  rJ.264 
Wykeham,  E.  477 
Wynch  299 
Wyndham  314,  315, 
e.  636.  H.  366 
Wynn  264.  A.  130. 

C.  W.  455 
Yallop,  T.  94 
Yate  299,  300 
Yates  290.  G.  202, 
328,  422 

Yockney,  S.  I76 
Yonge,  I).  644 
Yorke  116.  C.  82 
York,  Bp.  285 
Youle,  E.  644 
Young  68.  A.  224. 
H.  R.  80.  F.  174. 
T.  253,  ,626.  .  W. 
477 

Younge,  T.  187 
Zoffanv  197 
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Those  marked  •  are  Vigaettes  printed  with  the  letter-press. 


*yfrms  of  lilackburne,  Ireland,  and  Blun¬ 
dell  families  209 

Bethtephillah  C’Awrc/i,  Calcutta  J05 
* Bevei'lcff' Minster y  G9, 

* Blachburne  Family^  arms  of  209 

*  Blundell  Family y  arms  of  209 

*  Bombay  Church,  plan  of  487 
Bristol,  St.  Mary  RedclifF  Church  433 

*  Calcutta,  plan  of  the  first  Church  at 

197.  plan  of  the  second  Church  198 
Cromlechs  at  Enstone,  and  near  Kit’s 
Coty  House  125  >-  • 

found  at  llotherfield  Greys  491  ' 

*  Charnocii,  Job,  cemetery  of  at  Calcutta 

196.  ■  autograph  197 

*  Balden  Tower,  Durha'm,  niche  in  511 
Bowlutabad,  fortress  of  521 

* Bi'uid  and  Archdruid  401  ' 

Cromlechs  near  125- 
Erskine,  Hon.  Mrs',  monument  of  305 

*  Feast  of  Fools,  representation  allusive  to 

62 

*Ferie,  Roger  de,h\%  ^e?i\  50  ■ 

Hale  Hall,  co.  Lancaster  209 
Hampstead,'  monument  of  Hon.  Mrs.’ 

Erskine  at  305  • . .  •  < 

Hampton- in- Arden  Church,  co.  Warwick 
201 

■^Herculaneum,  Painting  from  511 
*Hirundo  Esculenta  4r2l 
Hospital  of  St.  Nicholas,  Richmond  1 13 
.  .  . 


Hutton  Family,  monument  of,  at  Rich¬ 
mond  Church  489 

*  Ireland  Family,  arms  of  209 

Kit's  Coty  House,  plan  of  Cromlechs  near 
125 

*KnoUys,  Sir  F.  autograph  of  592 
'Magi,  oflfering  of  9  • 

^Markland,  Jeremiah,  residence  of  at 
Dorking  439 

*  Milton  Court,  near  Dorking  439  \ 

Offering  of  the  Magi  9 

' Frestbury  Church,  co.  Gloucester  677 
Richmond,  co.  York,  St,  Nicholas’s  Hos¬ 
pital  at  113.  monument  of  the  Hut¬ 
ton  family  489 

* RotherJieldGreys,co.  Oxon,  coffins  found 
^  at  591 

*Seal  of  Roger  de  Ferie  50 
*St.  John's  Oiurch,  Calcutta,  plan  of 
198 

St.  Mary  Redclff  Cliurch,  Bristol  433 
St.  Nicholas's  Hospital,  Richmond  1 13 
*St.  Thomas's  Church,  Bombay,  plan  of 
487 

Steele's  Cottage,  Haverstock  Hill  17 
New  South  Wales  393 

*  Swallow,  Himndo  Esculenta,  represen¬ 

tation  of  421 !  ' 

*Tholus,’  from  Herculaneum •  31 1 
JVordwell  Clmreh,  Suffolk, 297..  ancient 
carvings  in  ib. 


London  :  Printed  by  John  Nichols  and  Son,  25,  Parliament-street. 
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